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THE WEEK. 


Tuat H.M. the Kine has been so far restored to health 
as to be able to spend his Christmas as usual at his 
favourite Norfolk home is not only a matter of pleasurable 
satisfaction to his loyal subjects, but must redound to the 
credit. of ‘‘ Dr. Brighton,’’ whose practice of late years 
has been very markedly declining. Undoubtedly one potent 
cause, if not the chief one, of the waning popularity has 
been the hopelessly antiquated character of much of the 


house property, not only in Brighton proper, but even | 
Tall-built | 


in its younger neighbour and rival, Hove. 
houses with basements often almost dark, with appalling 
flights of stairs, no lifts, frequently no bathroom, and 


with infinitesimal backyards, are enough in these days to | 
deter the public from any seaside town, however salu- | 


brious or convenient of access. En passant, the con- 
venience of access to Brighton is capable of considerable 
improvement. For architects who have clients able and 
willing to invest money in profitable enterprise there 
are hundreds of opportunities in the modernisation or 
reconstruction of property, both residential and com- 
mercial, in Brighton and Hove. 


Tue terrible catastrophe that has this week befallen 
Sicily and Calabria not only demands and receives our 
sympathy with the loss of human life and the sufferings 
of those who have escaped with barely more than life, 
but arouses our fears for the art treasures that, to 
architects, form the most outstanding characteristic of 
Sicily and Magna Grecia. Messina, which, so far as 
news has at present reached us, is the worst sufferer by 
the present calamity, has so frequently been visited by 
earthquakes, and notably in 1783, that its store of 
antiquities cannot compare with those in other parts of 
the island. So severe a shock can, however, scarcely be 
confined to a very limited area, and we wait with feelings 
of apprehension for news of lesser but still serious injury 


_ elsewhere. 


A MOVEMENT has been set in motion by the local JoHn 
Evenyn Club for the acquisition of an area of 220 acres 
as an addition to the Wimbledon and Putney Commons. 
The fields are between these commons, and at one end is 
Richmond Park, and Coombe Wood at the other. A large 
part of the area, which belongs to the family of the Duke 
of CAMBRIDGE, is now to be let for building purposes. The 
price has still to be settled by negotiation. The committee 
have explained that they will not agree to any terms 
higher than those which a prudent and substantial bidder, 
concerned exclusively to make a profit for his own private 
advantage, would offer. If the land is now comparatively 
cheap, it is because a very large outlay would be necessary 
in road-making and drainage to develop it as a building 
estate ; because no railway station lies near, and, as yet, 
no tramway provides communication ; and, lastly, because 
it is not close to any industrial or trading quarter. If the 
chance of buying is let slip by, the roads will be made 
and the tramways pushed as part and parcel of a great 
building enterprise. A private resident has provisionally 


accepted responsibility for the purchase of a strip of 
thirteen acres at 2801. an acre. The organising committee 
wisely point out that local enthusiasm must show itself 
before an appeal for help can be made to outside sympathy. 
The movement has received the necessary approval of the 
Conservators of the Wimbledon and Putney Commons. 
It is suggested that if the subscriptions are insufficient to 
purchase the area outright, there remain various ex- 
pedients to avert any serious disfigurement. These in- 
clude the erection of residences on certain special sites, 
such as those fronting the Kingston Road, whereby 
the cost of purchase should be materially decreased. But 
the Joun Evetyn Club see no reason why public and 
private contributions should not be sufficiently generous 
to enable the area to become an absolutely free public 
open space. Hampstead Heath has been extended for the 
third time at a cost of 43,0001. 


Rome has already, by the developments that have 


| followed the abolition of the temporal power of the 


Papacy, lost so much of its interest for the artist and the 
antiquarian that the latest schemes of the municipal 
authority, involving the destruction of many of the 
historical monuments of the city, both Medieval and 
Renaissance, have caused alarm not only. to all those 
who value the antiquities of Rome for their own sake, but 
to those who are shrewd enough to understand that these 
constitute a very potent attraction to the many foreign 


| visitors, whose gold is the mainspring of a large pro- 


portion of Rome’s business activity. Amongst the monu- 
ments threatened is the church of Santo Spirito, which, 
on account of the records in its priceless frescoes of the 
Greek notables driven out by the Turkish conquests, has 
enlisted the sympathy of the Greek Historical Society of 
Athens and drawn from that body a petition to the Italian 
Government for its intervention. Of still more general 
interest is the passage connecting the Vatican and the 
castle of St. Angelo, whose existence is also threatened. 
Even the remains of the old walls of Rome are in 
jeopardy. The excuse for the proposed vandalism is the 
housing of the working classes, but one of the most 
striking peculiarities of Rome to visitors is the proximity 
of the open country to the city’s boundaries. We 
almost said outskirts, but Rome has no outskirts. It 
would surely be better for the working classes to live in 
*“ garden cities ’’ or suburbs outside the gates than to be 
cooped up in flat-dwellings within the city. True that 
the Romans of the Republic and the Empire lived in 
““insule,’’ but Italians of the twentieth century have 
surely imbibed sufficient modernity to respect the works 
rather than the practices of antiquity. 


Wuuxst Fletton bricks sell at 11s. a thousand there 
is not much opening for sand-lime bricks in this country, 
but their manufacture has found so much favour in 
Germany that the output is. now something like a 
thousand millions annually, and when our next boom 
arrives in English building, we may expect to see these. 
bricks competing with our usual clay goods. 
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THE ABUSE OF COMPETITIONS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


By Lawrence Harvey, of Geneva. 


OME fifteen years ago the Institute of British Architects 
took measures to prevent the victimising of their 
profession by competition-mongers. Apart from the 
suspicious circumstances which were often met with in 
the organisation of architectural competitions, it was 
shown that under the best arrangements then prevailing 
architectural competitions were very detrimental to the 
interests of the profession. In one case the money spent 
by the competitors was more than the cost of the build- 
ing to be erected. A really monstrous abuse! Usually 
the secret motive of putting to competition the designing 
of a public building was that several influential members 
of the committee had each some person to whom they 
would like to entrust the job. As they could not openly 
get him appointed they asked for a public competition in 
the hope that they would be able to influence their friends 
of the committee to give the prize to their protégé. ‘As 
committees have neither soul to be saved nor back to be 
kicked, the trick often succeeded. We speak in the past 
tense, for we hope that England is become since then so 
moral that those things could not occur now. 
According to the regulations of the Institute, those 
who set up competitions are obliged to submit to certain 


conditions which secure as much as possible a fair treat- | 


ment of the competitors. In our opinion the most 
important of those conditions is that the judging of the 
competition should be entrusted to one paid arbitrator. 
All shuffling of responsibilities is thereby rendered impos- 
sible. Left alone to face public opinion, a man of even 
no heroic virtue feels intensely his responsibility and will 
take every pains to judge rightly according to his lights. 
He will probably be most willing to give the reasons of 
his award, even if they be not asked. This does not mean 
that the arbitrator’s award will please everybody or even 
most of the interested parties. We remember the late 
lamented Cuantzs Barry, whén President of the In- 
stitute, having to act as jarbitrator in the competition of 
designs for the Edinburgh Town Hall. In order to do his 
work conscientiously he had made a list of the points 
which decided the relative value of the designs. For each 
design he gave marks from one to ten for each point: so 
much for general circulation, so much for convenience, 
so much for impressiveness of outside or inside, &c., &c. 
According to the relative importance of the points he 
multiplied his figures by a co-efficient, one might be five, 
the other two, the other only one. Then for each design 
he added all the marks together, and gave his award to 
the design which obtained the highest total. The result 


of all this painstaking labour was that everyone was dis-’ 


pleased with the award. At all events, however, no one 
could entertain the slightest Suspicion of dishonesty or 
even slovenliness in the arbitrator’s decision. 

This is far from being the case at the present time on 
the Continent, where the system of juries or committees 
still prevails for awarding the prizes in architectural com- 
petitions. One of my Paris confréres, now a well-known 
architect, competed many years ago for the designing of 
a group of schools near Paris. Some time afterwards he 
_.met one of his school chums who had been appointed a 

member of the jury, and he told him he had competed and 
failed. His friend, the eminent member of the jury, said, 
‘It serves you right; you should have shown me your 
design before you submitted it for competition, and I would 
have seen that proper notice was taken of it.’” My Paris 
contfrére added, ‘‘ In France it is no use competing unless 
you have friends on the committee or the jury.’’ Even for 
the scholastic competition of the Grand Prix de Rome the 
competitors manage to make their designs known to their 
friends ‘on the jury. 


A candidate is not considered a 


serious competitor if he does not. Thanks to the Royal! 
Institute of British Architects we have done with this- 
shameful state of things in England. ia 

With juries to judge architectural competitions irre- — 
gularities occur which, though not so morally base as- 
what we are told exists in France, are equally unfair and 
disastrous to the majority of competitors. Some twenty 
years ago the Swiss Confederation opened a competition 
for the designing of a central post-office in Geneva. More: 
than a hundred designs were sent in. Yet the jury, 
without a moment’s hesitation, selected unanimously 
two designs which they considered far above all others. 
When the names of the authors were disclosed it was- 
discovered that both designs, although entirely different 
from one another in every particular, were the work of 
the same firm of architects. This appears very strange, - 
but when explained is simple enough. Up to that time: 
the Swiss Government had shown itself exceedingly 
economical in its public buildings. The conditions pub- 
lished for the competition underscored this necessity 
for economy, for it was said that flats should be com- 
prised in the building above the part reserved to the post- 
office, which flats would be let to private individuals. 
Now, the winning competitors were intimate friends of 
the chief of the Federal Board of Works, and in a private 
interview they heard from him that the Federal Govern- 
ment was enormously rich, and wished to give Geneva 
the most magnificent post-office possible irrespective of 
cost, as an acknowledgment for the generous way in 
which Geneva had received the Federal shouting match. 

Now, acting on this information, the firm prepared 
the two monumental designs to which the jury awarded: 
the palm. In the design selected the flats are repre- 
sented by one room in the roof. The -result is that 
Geneva possesses in its post-office a monument more 
impressive than anything of its size to be seen in either 
London or Paris; but the hundred other competitors have: 
been tricked for all that, and we do not think that any 
arbitrator would have taken the responsibility of such: 
unfair treatment, 

Committees who get up competitions have no'more 
feeling for the professionals who compete than children 
have for worms they tread under foot. It matters not to 
them what trouble they give or to what expense they put - 
competitors. The recent international competition for the 
Monument of the Reformation at Geneva is a most pain- 
ful example of this kind of victimising competing artists. 
The architects and sculptors of all countries were invited 


| to send designs for placing a monument somewhere in @ 


large park, so that the game of chance was this, ‘* Your 
design is splendid, but we do not approve the site you 
select, and therefore your work is null and yoid.’’ There 
was nothing to enable a competitor to know which would 
be the best site. The design selected by the jury is on a 
site which offers many drawbacks both practical and 
esthetic. As a. proof we may observe that nearly the 
whole population of Geneva, with the exception of the 
committee and a few friends, is hostile to the successful 
design. If the committee had required of competitors 
mere sketches needing very little manual labour, as a pre- 


jiminary to a final competition in which only a limited 


number of artists, paid for their work, would have been 
invited to compete, nobody could complain. But this was 
not the case; plans involving much labour were demanded, 
even sculptural details had to be forwarded. For any 
man who has some fellow-feeling for those who work, the 
sight of the exhibition of designs for the Geneva Reforma- 
tion Monument was most painful. Seventy-one designs 
had been sent from all parts of the world, several from 


} England. Most involved enormous labour, and models, the 


making of which must have cost from four hundred to: 
eight hundred pounds sterling, exhibited admirable work- 
manship. All this in vain, to give as a result the selection 
of a wall with a few statues against it, which will cost, 
perhaps, five thousand pounds sterling to carry out.. If 
there be any backsliders in England who regret the good 
old times when competitions were not regulated by the 
Institute, let them consider the facts which are to be 
seen on the Continent, and be wise. : 
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FAIR WAGES. 


He report has been issued of the Fair Wages Com- 

mittee appointed in August 1907 to consider how 
best effect might be given by Government departments 
to the resolution passed by the House of Commons on 
February 13, 1891, the object of which was *‘ to secure 
the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen.”’ 

It cannot fairly be contended that such an object is a 
pandering to Socialism or a submission to the tenets of 
trades unionism. The Government, as the largest indi- 
vidual employer of labour in this country, naturally 
desires that its work shall be carried out by ‘‘ competent 
workmen,’ and rightly recognises that this cannot be 
achieved except by the payment of fair wages. In many 
departments of Government work the very assurance of 
our national existence depends upon the integrity of the 
labour of competent workmen. The rivetting of a battle- 
ship, the accuracy of the sights of a 12-inch gun are 
matters of which no amount of supervision can insure 
the perfection without the exercise of the skill and 
thoroughness of competent workmen. The results of the 
lack of such skill and thoroughness have been seen quite 
recently in the construction of foreign battleships. 

Byen if it were possible to obtain satisfactory work 
-without the payment of fair wages, it is obvious that in 
Government work such a consummation would imply a 
clever manipulation of unfair taxation. When a com- 
petent workman in Government employ is paid a fair 
wage for his skill and thoroughness the cost is divided 
amongst the community, with whatever degree of fair 
division is represented by the Budget proposals of the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer. If, on the other hand, 
he were inadequately paid for good work, he would be 
taxed to that extent in favour of the remainder of his 
fellow countrymen. In Germany the cash expended by 
the Government on the maintenance of each individual 
-soldier is considerably less than in our own country. 
Why? Because the soldier personally bears the super- 
tax of the cost of his keep. Such a method of indirect 
taxation is not yet—and, we hope, never will be—part of 
our fiscal system. Every Englishman desires that his 
Government shall be served by competent workmen, and 
that these shall receive fair wages for their services. 

The line taken by the Government must necessarily 
influence the policy of other governing bodies, municipal 
and public authorities; and fair wages for competent 
workmen must become the general rule wherever public 
money is being expended for the public benefit. 

Already it has become quite a common custom for our 
municipal authorities to insert, as a condition in their con- 
tracts, the payment of the trade umon rate ot wages. 
The Fair Wages Committee, however, in their report 
discriminate rightly between ‘‘ trade union conditions ”’ 
and fair wages. Frequently, no doubt, the trade union 
rate of wages is ‘‘ generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen,’’ but not necessarily always, and there- 
fore the Committee recommend proposals to insure, with- 
out dependence on trade unions, the payment of fair 
wages. é 

We cannot but think that iv would be advisable for 
architects in their own interest, as well as in that of their 
clients, to adopt one in particular of the proposals of the 
Committee—‘‘ that the contractor should be required, 
when tendering, to furnish a schedule of the rates of 
wages and hours of labour which he proposes to pay and 
observe in the execution of the contract.’’ 

It has now become so universal that contracts are 
given to the lowest tenderer, that it is important for 
architects to be able to put all contractors submitting 
tenders on the same basis. The quality of materials can 
be adequately defined by a well-drawn specification ; the 
form of the work is explicitly determined by the draw- 
ings; but the precise degree of excellence of the workman- 
ship is practically impossible of definition in a specifi- 
cation. 

How often it happens that an architect, saddled with 


‘ 


_ the supervision of the work of the lowest tenderer, finds 


~~ 


his labour, his anxiety, and his responsibility increased 
to a heart-breaking extent because the contractor is bent 
upon making his profit on the lowest tender by the 
employment of an undue number of so-called *‘ appren- 
tices,’’ or, in plain English, incompetent workmen ready 
to accept unfair wages. As it is usually the client most 
keen on getting his work done at the lowest possible 
figure who is most exigent of the ability of his architect 
to obtain for him a higher quality of workmanship than 
that for which he is willing to pay, the result is dissatis- 
faction, recrimination, and possibly a law suit, in which 
the architect may be cast in damages under the somewhat 
severe view which the Courts now seem inclined to take 
of the responsibility of the architect and the meaning of 
*“ negligence.’ 

It would surely be a strong defence to any charge of 
negligence if it could be shown that a client willingly 
accepted the tender of a contractor who proposed to pay 
6d. an hour to his workmen, when his competitors were 
prepared to give 9d. On the other hand, it is but just to 
the client who is willing to pay a fair price for a good 
article that he should be assured that he will receive the 
work of competent workmen fairly paid. 

Nor is it only in respect of ‘‘labour’’ that the 
principle of fair wages for competent workmen holds 
good. It applies with equal force to the professional man 
or artist as to the artisan or craftsman. It is an unfortu- 
nate result of the wording of the schedule of charges of 
the Royal Institute that the public has come to under- 
stand by ‘the statement that the ‘‘ usual remuneration ”’ 
of an architect is a commission of 5 per cent. that this 


is the universal remuneration—except when he is content 


to take less. 

For some classes of buildings, as workhouses, large 
asylums, or hospitals, 5 per cent. is no doubt too high a 
remuneration, and even our leading specialists would be 
receiving fair wages at a lower figure. But, taking thé 
general bulk of architects’ work, is it conceivable that the 
services of a newly-elected Associate are of equal value 
to those of the architect who is a member of the Royal 
Academy, or President or Vice-President. of the Royal 
Instisute? If 5 per cent. is a fair wage for the fledgling, 
surely the services of the tried and proved artist, of the 
experienced practitioner, are of greater value, and should 
receive higher remuneration to constitute fair wages. In 
no other art or profession does such a state of things 
exist as in architecture. In painting, sculpture, law, 
medicine, in every sphere, the men at the top of the tree 
receive higher fees than those at the foot. Even in 
architecture we do not find that the trade-union idea of 
an universal wage for every man obtains generally out of 
England. 

If 5 per cent. is fair wages for the Royal Academician 
or an Institute President, it is unreasonable to expect 
that the public should be willing to pay or that the youth- 
ful practitioner should require the same rate of payment 
for inexperience and less ability- 

The insistence on one universal rate for all architects 
is a suicidal policy. The public is apt to appraise a man 
at his own valuation. It loves to pay high prices for the 
services or the productions of the best men, and would be 
delighted to pay the architect who is a Royal Academician 
in the same ratio to the fair wages of his juniors that it 
does in the case of painters. 

When the Royal Institute receives its new charter, the 
schedule of charges is one matter that requires amend- 
ment, and it should be made clear to which end of the 
architectural profession the 5 per cent. applies, so that 
all grades of architects may, according to their ability and 
position, receive their ‘‘ fair wages.’’ 


Mr. George Banks Rennie, of Denford, Hungerford, Berks, 
and of Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square, engineer and ship- 
builder, of G. Rennie & Co., of Greenwich, a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, who died on November 15, 
aged seventy-six years, left estate of the gross value of 
96,7711. 15s. 7d., of which the net personalty has been sworn 
at 85,7751. 14s. 7d. ge Meee a $s 
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AN ANCIENT IRISH FORT. 

HE Grianan of Aileach, which is scheduled in the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act of 1882, was vested in the 
Board on November 9, 1904, by Lord Templemore, and 
initial repairs have been undertaken by the Commissioners 
of Public Works, Ireland. A large portion of the walling 
had fallen down to within 5 or 6 feet of the ground on the 
south-eastern face. The wall here was 16 to 17 feet in 
height, and it has been carefully rebuilt with the fallen 
stones in dry masonry to its original height, preserving the 
widths of the steps formed in the thickness of the walling 
and following exactly the original lines as indicated in the 

adjoining work, 

The parapet wall at the top had been greatly injured 
and almost entirely throwndown by persons visiting the 
place. During the years’1870-5 a local resident, Dr. Ber- 
nard, had at his own expense rebuilt a great portion of this 
ancient stone fort, the walls of which at that time had 
become greatly dilapidated. He took the precaution of 
marking in black colour the walls at the level at which he 
commenced the rebuilding. The galleries or passages in the 
thickness of the walls were undisturbed save in a few places 
where the covering stones were displaced. The lintel covering 
the entrance, which had fallen, was re-erected. The work 
done by Dr. Bernard was in keeping with the untouched 
work then remaining, and is of the character of similar 
work to be seen here and elsewhere in Ireland. 

The principal dimensions of the cashel or stone fort 
are as follows:—Diameter internally, 77 feet 3 inches east 
to west, and 76 feet 6 inches north to south; walls 13 to 
14 feet wide at base, averaging 16 feet in height. The 
entrance faces due east, and is 4 feet 14 inches wide at 
bottom, and 3 feet 15 inches at top, and 6 feet 1 inch in 
height. 

There was no spring, but a small well, which collects surface 
water only. It was 20 inches in depth, and was probably a 
cooking pit. Adjoining it is an opening through the wall 
measuring 18 inches wide and 14 inches high, narrowing to 
the outside face to a width of 9 inches at the bottom, 7 inches 
at top, and 1 foot in height. There are no traces of the 
stone huts which are believed to have occupied a portion of 
the interior. 

According to the seventy-sixth annual report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Ireland, there are several 
cashels or stone forts of like character vested in the Board 
such as those on the Aran Islands, county Galway, viz. :— 
The Great Fort on Inisheer, the Forts of Conor and Mothar 
Dun on Inishmaan, and the Forts of Dun Atngus (a cliff fort), 
Dun EKochla, and Dubh Cathair on Inishmér, also at Inish- 
murray, county Sligo, where the structure was afterwards 
devoted to ecclesiastical uses; at Kilcolman, in the same 
county, and Dunbeg Fort (a promontory fort), and Staigue 
Fort, county Kerry. There are the remains of similar forts 
and stone-roofed huts at Kilcashel, parish of Kilmovee, 
county Mayo, which have not been vested. These ruins repre- 
sent the most ancient type of construction in stone known in 
Ireland, and are composed of stones laid dry without any 
cementing material. 

Of the original date of the erection of the Grianan there 
is no record, but there are frequent references to its 
attempted destruction. The earliest reference to its occupa- 
tion is in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, said to have 
been written in the sixth century, where Aileach is spoken 
of as the remotely ancient seat of the Irish kings before St. 
Patrick’s time, and in the Book of Lecan there is a list of its 
forty-four kings from the fifth to the eleventh century. 

In 1101 Murtogh O’Brien, King of Munster, it is said, 
led a great army into Inishowen and “‘ demolished’? Grianan 
in revenge for Cenncora, which had been razed and 
demolished twenty years before by Domnal O’Lochlain, and 
Murtogh commanded his army to carry with them from 
Aileach to Luimenech (Limerick) a stone for every bag of 
provisions which they had. In 1599 O’Donnell ravaged 
Clare, and took Ennis, avenging the sack of Grianan of 
Aileach five centuries before. 

In a volume issued by the Ordnance Survey Office en- 
titled ‘‘ Memoir of the City and North-Western Liberties of 
Londonderry, Parish of Templemore,”’ published in 1837 
ie Grianan of Aileach is described as it stood in the year 

The further descriptive ‘and historical notes of the struc- 
ture which follow are chiefly: taken from the publication 
referred to:— 

The Grianan of Aileach is situated in the county of 
Donegal, about 7 miles from Derry, on the summit of a 
hill 802 feet high, The ascent on the eastern or Derry side 


is tolerably gradual, but near the top it assumes a more 
precipitous character, and it terminates in a circular apex 
which commands an extensive and beautiful view. Formerly 

an ancient road between two ledges of natural rock led to- 
the summit. Three concentric ramparts surrounded the 
eashel or keep of the fortress. These external ramparts, 

which are all in a state of great dilapidation, appear to have: 
been formed of earth mixed with uncemented stones. They 
are of an irregular circular outline, consequent upon their 
adaptation to the form of the hill which they enclose, and 
ascend above each other in successive steps or terraces. Be- 
tween the third or innermost rampart and the cashel the 
road diminished considerably in breadth, and diverged” 
slightly to the right, and this approach was strengthened by 
a wall on each side, of which the foundation stones alone 
remained. 

The cashel, though in a more perfect state than the- 
external ramparts, was a mere ruin. The circular wall en- 
closed an area 77 feet 6 inches in diameter, and was about 
6 feet in height, varying in breadth from 15 feet to 11 feet 
6 inches, or averaging above 13 feet. This wall is not quite 
perpendicular on its external face, but has a curved slope, 
or inclination inwards, like Staigue Fort, in Kerry, and 
most other forts of the kind in Ireland. From the quantity 
of fallen stones, which form a glacis on either side, it must 
have been at least twice, and was possibly four times, its. 
present altitude. At the height of about 5 feet from the base 
on the interior face of the wall, the thickness is diminished 
about 2 feet 6 inches by a terrace, the ascent of which was- 
by staircases, or flights of steps, increasing in breadth as- 
they ascend and situated at each side of, but at unequal 
distances from the entrance gateway. There was originally 
a succession of three or four such terraces, ascending to the 
top, or platform, of the wall. On each side of the entrance 
gateway there are galleries within the thickness of the wall, 
extending in length to one-half of its entire circuit, and 
terminating at its northern and southern points. These 
galleries are in places 5 feet high, and have sloping sides, 
being 2 feet 2 inches wide at bottom, and 1 foot 11 inches at 
top ; they are covered by large stones, laid horizontally. 

In the southern gallery, and near its eastern termina- 
tion, there is a small rectangular recess with a seat about 
18 inches high. On each side of the entrance passage there 
is a recess, probably for the purpose of receiving the leaves 
of a folding door, as their united measurements are equal to 
the breadth of the passage. 

The circular apex of the hill contains within the outer- 
most enclosure about five and a half acres, within the second 
about four, within the third about one, and within the 
cashel about a quarter. The masonry of this great work is. 
exactly similar to that of many other Irish cashels or cahirs: 
The stones, which are of the common grey schist, are of 
polygonal forms, adjusted to fit each other and wholly 
uncemented. They average about 2 feet in length, and it is: 
quite evident that they have been in many parts squared 
with the hammer, but not chiselled. This, as already stated, 
is most apparent in the angles, &c., of the entrance pas- 
sage; but in the exterior face of the building the stones are- 
much more rounded, or worn at the edges, and indicate 
from their state of decay, as well as from the lichens with 
which they are overgrown, a very remote antiquity. 

In the centre of the area of the cashel there were remains: 
of a small building measuring 16 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 
3 inches. ‘The walls, 2 feet thick, and not more than 2 feet 
high, were constructed with mortar. The antiquity of this- 
building is doubtful, and the probability is that it was — 
erected for a chapel during the severe administration of the 
penal laws. It was certainly used as a chapel until near 
the end of the eighteenth century, when a chapel: was erected 
at Burt. There are no other vestiges of habitations either 
within the ‘cashel or its external ramparts. Between the- 
third and fourth walls there is a spring well, which when 
discovered was covered with a large stone, and between the 
second and third walls there is a small mound having around 
it a circle of ten large stones, laid horizontally and converg- 
ing towards the centre. When the mound was opened 
shortly before 1835, nothing was discovered in it that would 
throw light on the purpose of its erection. 

The Grianan of Aileach was one of the most remarkable: 
and important works of its kind ever erected by the ancient 
Trish, the palace of the Northern Irish kings from the 
earliest age of historic tradition down to the commencement 
of the twelfth century, and consequently such careful 
examination of its vestiges as should help to convey a clear 
idea’ of its original form, structure, and extent, would give 
the best evidence now obtainable of the style of military 
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building known to the Irish at the remotest period of their 
history. 

That Grian, or the sun, was an object of worship among 
the Pagan Irish is not to be denied, but that the word 
Grianan was ever applied to denote a temple of the sun, 
or a temple of any kind, no authority has been as yet 
adduced or found, while there are abundant evidences that 
it was constantly used in a figurative sense to signify a 
distinguished residence, or a royal palace. It is thus ex- 
plained by O’Reilly :—‘‘ Grianan, a summer house, a walk 


~ arched or covered over on a hill for a commodious prospect 


(a balcony)—a royal seat.” 

Numerous examples might be quoted of the application of 
this term to the palace or royal fortress of the Northern 
Irish kings. Of this fact two instances may here suffice. 
Both these occur in the poem of Cormacan Eigeas, the bard 
of Murtagh of the Leather Coats, written in the year 939 :— 


O Murtagh, son of noble Niall, 

Thou hast taken the hostages of Inis-Fail, 
Thou broughtest them all to Aileach, 
Into the splendid Grianan of horses. 


Connor, son of Teige, the bull-like, 
Puissant, arch-king of Connaught, 
Came with us without a bright fetter, 
Into the green Grianan of Aileach. 


In all the Irish histories the place of the Northern Irish 
kings is designated by the name of Aileach simply, or 
Grianan-Ailigh, Aileach-Neid or Aileach-Fririn, and _ its 
situation is stated to have been on a hill in the vicinity of 
Derry. The signification of this name, Aileach, inde- 
pendently of its attendant epithets, is obviously ‘‘ stone house 
or habitation,’’ and it is so explained by Michael O’Clery, 
the Chief of the Four Masters, in his glossary of ancient 
Irish words. 

The following historical notices relative to its demolition 
appear in the various Irish Annals :— 


674 Aileach-Fririn was destroyed by Finsneachta, the son of 
Donchadh (King of Ireland). 

937 Aileach-Fririn was demolished (according to the Four 
Masters plundered) by the Danes. 

1101 Murtagh O’Brien, King of Munster, at the head of the 
forces of Leinster, Ossory, Meath and Connaught, demolished the 
Grianan of Aileach, and he ordered his army to bring from Aileach 
to Limerick a stone of the demolished building for every sack of 
provisions which they had with them. 


This is the last notice of Aileach as a royal residence to 
be found in the Irish Annals, and it appears never after to 
have been thoroughly rebuilt. 


ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED TO HEATING 
AND COOKING." 


ee application of electricity to heating is by no means a 
modern invention—that is, as electrical matters are judged. 
There is a record of experiments of this nature carried out 
by Sir William Harris in 1827, but it was not until fourteen 
years later that Joule discovered the law known by his name. 
Most of the early experiments were with respect to furnaces 
for the reduction of oxides. In 1885 a book was published 
by “ Hospitalier,’ entitled ‘‘ Domestic Electricity,’’ which 
dealt with the ignition of oil and spirit lamps by means of 
platinum wire brought to red heat by primary batteries. 

Three or four years later the first company for the manu- 
facture of heating apparatus for domestic purposes was 
formed. Several companies had previously made attempts, 
but it remained for the ‘Carpenter Electric Heating Cor- 
poration’’ to place articles of any reliability upon the 
market. Since this first attempt (one might venture to call 
it the first attempt without any great deviation from. the 
truth) great strides have been made both in efficiency of 
operation, reliability, and lessening of cost of production. 
The essential features of effective and satisfactory cooking 
and heating apparatus are :— 

1. The operation to be carried out as rapid as its limita- 
tions will permit. 2. The highest commercial efficiency 
possible—i.e. with the water standard. 3. There must be no 
smell or dirt. 

A word as to limitations. Most operations, except the 
boiling of water, form their own limitations, for if the opera- 
tion is carried out too quickly the articles will burn; after 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Liverpool and District 
Electrical Association, at the Common Hall, Hackins Hey, Liver- 
pool, by Mr, 8. R, Gibbon. 


“as radiant heat. 


that the chief is the ‘coefficient of conduction,’’ whereby 
the heat capable of being generated is limited by the rate 
at which it can be carried away therefrom and used for 
useful purposes, otherwise the wire or metal film, accord- 
ing to construction, will be fused. 

Another consideration is the current flow required to 
obtain high rates of heating. Corporations and supply com- 
panies generally limit the current set in flow by the closing 
of any one switch; this necessitates the employment of a 
rheostat or some other suitable arrangement. In addition 
to this increased cost there is further capital outlay in 
heavier mains, switches, &c. 

Speaking generally, there are two principles of heat 
generation, electrolitic and hot wire. The latter may be 
subdivided into the following:—(a) Incandescent lamps ; 
(b) hot wire coils; (c) hot wire coils in enamel ; (d) hot films ; 
(e) hot iron plate (transformer method). The author gave 
a detailed account of each. 

He next reviewed some important facts in connection 
with the heating of air. 

The thermodynamic inefficiency of prime movers for 
the generators of electricity greatly reduces the efficiency 
of electric warming apparatus, though this disadvantage is 
not quite so great as is generally believed. For example, 
with a small room of 1,500 cubic feet capacity it should 
be theoretically possible to raise the temperature of the air 
in the room from 32 to 609 Fahr. with about 200 watt 
hours. If the air in such room is changed twice an hour, 
a radiator consuming 400 watts would be theoretically neces- 
sary to maintain a temperature of 60°, the temperature of 
the outside air being as low as 329 Fahr. Now, if an elec- 
tric radiator consumes 1 kw., its efficiency for air warming 
will only be about 40 per cent., and it is quite clear that 
it must be possible to improve the efficiency of the apparatus 
to at least, say, 70 or 80 per cent., and this, in fact, can be 
done. The capacity of an electric radiator for warming air 
depends principally on the amount of convected heat given 
out by the apparatus, and this percentage of convected heat 
is in inverse ratio to the temperature difference between the 
apparatus and the surroundings. If the electric radiator 
has a temperature difference above the surroundings of 1,200° 
Fahr., the percentage of radiant heat emitted by the appa- 
ratus will be approximately 95 per cent., so that only 5 per 
cent. of the heat will be used for direct air warming or 
convection purposes. The radiant heat emitted by the appa- 
ratus will impinge upon the walls of the room, thereby warm- 
ing these walls, and a great part of the heat will be dis- 
sipated on the outside of the walls. The percentage of heat 
received by the walls and dissipated on the outside depends 
upon the heat conductivity of the walls, and in the case 
of very thin walls or windows this may be very great indeed. 
At a temperature difference of 600 to 700° Fahr. the per- 
centage of radiant heat given out by the apparatus is still 
about 70 per cent., and only 30 per cent. is used for direct 
air warming; and at a temperature difference of 100°, how- 
ever, the percentage of heat used for direct air warming 
becomes very great, and it can be safely stated that an 
electric radiator having an outside temperature of only 
100° Fahr. above the surrounding air can by judicious 
design and construction be made to have an efficiency of 
70 to 80 per cent. for direct air warming purposes. 

The efficiency of the apparatus will be greatly assisted if 
the covering of the wall is of such a nature as to retain a 
stagnant layer of air close to the walls, which effectively 
insulates the wall from the heated layers or currents of air 
moving along the wall and thereby prevents the heat of the 
air in the room from being imparted readily to the wall 
itself. 

If the electric radiator produces a great percentage of 
radiant heat this stagnant layer of air is no insulator, 
because the radiant heat will pass through it without incur- 
ring appreciable loss. Electroyl radiators have an efficiency 
of 70 to 80 per cent. for direct air warming purposes, and 
will therefore bring the electric heating within the reach of 
everybody, provided that the cost of electricity does not 
exceed 1d. per unit. 

In some types of electric radiators the working tempera- 
ture is so high that the greater part of the heat is given off 
With such radiators the air can only be 
heated indirectly—that is, by coming in contact with bodies 
some certain distance away from the radiators. The inten- 
sity of these heat rays, as is also well known, decreases with 
the square of the distance. 

Reference was then made to some comparative tests 
carried out at the Thomas E. Clarkson Memorial School of 
Technology, U.S.A.; by Miss C. D, Fraser, of cooking by 
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electricity, coal, gas, gasoline and kerosene, which showed 


that with electricity at 1d. per unit there is much in its 
favour. 

The author commented on the pushing policy of the 
Marylebone Borough Council in respect to electric heating 
in cooking, and hoped that other supply companies and 
municipalities would follow their example. 


QUARRYING IN BELGIUM. 


ELGIUM is rich in various kinds of stone and marble. 
The quarrying industry employs over 37,000 men, and 
its annual output exceeds 2,500,000/. The most important 
quarries are in the provinces of Hainaut; Liege and Namur, 
these furnishing seven-eighths of the total stone quarried in 
Belgium. The products are freestone, limestone and paving- 
stone. The American Consul at Liege says that the blue 
stone is the best known, and is serviceable for building and 
ornamental sculpture, being probably the most important 
product of this class of quarries. The quarries of Soignies, 
Ecaussines and Sprimont are the most noteworthy in this 
connection. These are provided with powerful modern 
machinery, and employ a large number of workmen. They 
have also attached to the quarries apprentice workshops, 
where young workmen receive practical and theoretical train- 
ing in stone-cutting and sculpture. The quarries of Belgium 
furnish a great variety of marbles, which stand rather high 
in the market. Of black marbles there are three distinct 
groups, the first furnishing a marble much in demand eyen 
outside Belgium, which is used in the manufacture of clock 
cases and mosaics, The ‘‘ Noir fin de Golzinnes’’ is valued 
on account of its purity, the high polish it is capable of 
receiving, and its adaptability to the carver’s chisel. The 
second group produces a marble that is soft and easily carved, 
and the third is a:deep black, close-grained stone, serviceable 
for flooring slabs, plinths, window facings and fireplaces. 
There are many varieties of red marbles, which are used 
mainly in large work, such as altars, columns, fireplaces 
and window sills. Blue marble, so-called, is used generally 
for decorative work and paving. The ‘‘ florence lilas’”’ is 
very much in demand. The marbles most used in Belgium 
are the Sainte Anne blue, the red mottled, the Belgian 
black and the ‘‘ granit.’’ The blocks are often shipped in 
the rough, but it is more customary to finish them at the 
quarries, the workmen enjoying a reputation of being 
especially clever in this class of work. The production of 
porphyry paving-stone blocks, sandstone and calcareous stone 
is second in importance in Belgium. The slate quarries of 
Amblere have been worked from time immemorial as material 
for razor hones. The stones are cut in parallelopipeds, the 
under side of which is composed of slate, while the upper 
surface consists of the sharpening stone. The stone is ex- 
ported chiefly to Germany, but some goes to the United 
States. Limestone is found generally distributed through- 
out the country. Limekilns are plentiful, and are confined 
to no particular locality, although those of the Provinces of 
Hainaut, Namur and Liége are those only worthy of being 
mentioned as industrial enterprises. Potter’s clay is found 
generally throughout the country, that found on the Rupel 
and in the neighbourhood of Courtrai being used in the 
manufacture of tiles, drainage pipes, paving blocks and 
bricks. Chalk is extracted in large quantities at St. Vaast 
and at Trivieres, 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


ee new University buildings at Bournbrook have not 

escaped severe criticism, both professional and lay. 
From the Bristol: Road they appeared to one critic as “an 
unintelligible mass of sprawling brick, dominated by an 
imitation of the Mangia Tower in Siena,’’ and from the 
University Road as “a long stretch of featureless subsidiary 
buildings which might very well be mistaken for a factory.”’ 
Fault is also found, according to the Birmingham Post, with 
the campanile, which, this critic complains, ‘is dumped 
down in the middle of the courtyard, so that more than half 
its height is hidden by the library, and only the excessively 
tapering top is seen in sheer fore-shortening. The general 
effect is almost comical, .and it is difficult to conceive a 
worse-planned building. It is fairly obvious that the archi- 
tect had been impressed by Bentley’s Westminster. Cathedral. 
He has taken from him the Byzantine domes and the lofty 
campanile, but, whereas Bentley adhered to the Byzantine 
tradition in the planning of his noble edifice and displayed 


his originality in the invention of beautiful details, the 
architect of the new Birmingham University abandoned the 
principle of growth so important in Byzantine architecture 
and merely borrowed certain disconnected ideas for his 
sprawling, disjointed plan.’? Much of this criticism is 
vitiated by two facts which, apparently, have been either 
ignored or lost sight of. The first is that the new buildings 
are mainly utilitarian in design, and the second, that in 
their present state of incompleteness no sound opinion can 
be formed as to the ultimate appearance they will present. 
Not till then will the unity and homogeneity of the design 
be apparent. In the existing inchoate state of the buildings 
common fairness dictates that judgment should be reserved 
until that remote, and it must be confessed somewhat pro- 
blematical, period, when the designs of Sir Aston Webb and 
Mr. Ingress Bell have been fully carried out. 

In the meantime, the close of another year brings with it © 
the task of again recording the progress made in this great 
work, Its magnitude makes that task no easy one. The 
work grows so slowly, almost imperceptibly, that even those 
engaged upon it confess difficulty in stating precisely what 
progress has been made in twelve months. But what, as a 
matter of fact, has been accomplished in that time has been 
the completion of the exteriors of the Harding Library and — 
the chemistry and physics blocks, the carrying up of the — 
tower to the belfry, the erection of an observatory, and sub- 
stantial progress in laying out the terrace and the grounds. 
Of the two blocks named, that to be devoted to chemistry is 
the lesser advanced, but though the scaffolding has not yet 
been removed it may be said to be finished so far as the 
exterior walls are concerned. © 

The designs, readers may be again reminded, are for a 
series of buildings arranged in the form of a semi-circle, 
with University Road, which runs practically parallel with 
Bristol Road, as the diameter. Radiating from the centre 
to the circumference of this semi-circle there will be ten 
blocks, and the size of each will be, roughly speaking, equal 
to that of the Birmingham town hall—a statement which 
brings the vastness of the scheme vividly before the mind. 
Of these ten blocks five are at present erected, and three— 
Blocks A and B devoted to electrical, mechanical, and civil 
engineering, and Block C to mining and metallurgy—have 
been in occupation for a considerable time. The two other 
blocks are those set apart for physics and chemistry. They 
stand at right angles to the main entrance. This leaves two 
blocks to be erected between Block C and the physics block, 
and one between Block A and the chemistry department. 

It is upon the tower (the contract for which is being ~ 
carried out by Messrs. Waring & White, London) that most 
progress, at least to the outsider, appears to have been made 
during the past year. This tower, which is built of Ac- 
crington red bricks, with Darley Dale stone dressings, has 
now been carried up to the stone machicolations upon which 
will rest the balcony running round the belfry walls. When 
completed, this tower, if only by virtue of its height from 
the level of University Road, will be a conspicuous land- 
mark for miles round. It rests on a solid rock foundation: 
50 feet square, and will rise from the ground level to a 
height of 325 feet, being surmounted by a graceful spire. 
The clock, which is to be supplied by Messrs. Joyce, of — 
Whitchurch, will have a face 17 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
and the.belfry will contain five bells, weighing five tons each. 
The tower will contain ten floors, and they and the balcony 
will be reached by a lift. This tower stands immediately. 
behind the Harding Memorial Library, erected in arches 
above the main entrance and in front of the entrance hall, 
over the door of which are statues representing poets, musi- 
cians, scientists, and philosophers. The early months of the 
year were devoted to giving the finishing touches to this hall, 
the floor of which is in Dove Pentelikon and Sicilian marble, 
while the walls are adorned with. Breche Violette marble 
columns with grand antique bases and skirtings and statuary 
caps. The columns support a circular promenade having 
gilded railings. Above is the dome with its whispering 
gallery. The dignity of the entrance hall is in keeping with 
the general scheme, and forms a fitting introduction to the 
great hall opening out of it. Stately in outline and im- 
pressive in its proportions this hall is unquestionably one 
of the most striking features of the buildings. It has been 
in use for over a year for examination purposes, and has 
since been enriched by a beautiful stained-glass window at — 
the south end, the gift of Sir John Holder. At the present 
time the organ is being fitted up, a peculiarity of the instru- 


_ ment being that the pipes are divided into two parts, fixed 


on each side of the hall. The mechanical power necessary 
for the playing of the organ will be supplied by an electrical’ 
motor. On the east and west sides of the hall are emer- 
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gency exits leading to the courtyards. Running round three 
sides of the hall is a recessed gallery constructed to form a 
kind of colonnade. The Harding Library was practically 
finished last year, so far as the exterior was concerned, and 
the work in hand now consists of supplying the internal 
equipment. 

Considerable progress has been made in the laying-out 
of the grounds, and the site generously presented by Lord 
Calthorpe is being gradually reclaimed from chaos and con- 
fusion to something like ordered design. A terrace 20 feet 
wide and 1,200 feet long, having centre and side rock-faced 
bastions of Darley Dale stone, is being constructed parallel 
with the Bristol Road, and when this is finished will add 
considerably to the general effect of the buildings on the 
south side. From the east end of the terrace a winding road 
will lead down to the Bristol Road, where imposing orna- 
mental gates will be erected at a point opposite Bournbrook 
Road. At one side of these gates a porter’s lodge will be 
built, the foundations of which are now in hand. From the 
centre bastion in the terrace a flight of steps will lead to the 
lower level path, from which more steps will give access to 
the playing fields, twenty acres in extent, also the gift of 
Lord Calthorpe. Other work, either completed or in hand, 
is the erection of the boundary wall along the Bristol Road. 
On an average 250 men have been and are employed on the 
buildings, and it is satisfactory to be able to record that 
during the past year no accident of a serious character has 
occurred. The whole of the work is being carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. Henry Gray, as clerk of the works. 

Dealing with the work of the. University, it may be said 
that the departments of civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering, and also those of metallurgy and mining, have 
already been working for three sessions, and as the buildings 
for these departments were completed, and the initial equip- 
ment supplied, little change in these directions has occurred 
during the past year. In the civil engineering section good 
progress has been made with the arrangements for the testing 
of cement, and the new 100-ton vertical tensile testing 
machine has been brought into regular use. In each section 
the departmental libraries are properly organised, and are 
receiving additional volumes, while the metallurgical 
museum has been enriched by the addition of numerous 
specimens. But the chief improvements are probably those 
dealing with the comfort of the students and staff. 


THE MAKING OF GITIES. 


eae PATRICK GEDDES, University College, 

Dundee, delivered a lecture on “The Making of Cities: 
mba Present, and Possible,’’ in Aberdeen Art Gallery last 
week. 

Professor Geddes said they might wonder why he took so 
vast a subject for his lecture, and said he would introduce 
himself as being in a way the editor of an encyclopedia of 
which the name, if it were finished, would be—and for that. 
he could not hope—‘‘ The Encyclopedia Civica.’? It would 
be a study of cities in their past and present states, and of 
their people also, and it would try to bring together a 
splendid literature of cities, to gather in picture and indeed 
in gallery the presentment of their beauty, and would seek to 
inspire the citizens of each city to some sense of the possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of their future. They all more 
or less existed in cities, and their holidays were largely spent 
in visiting them as much as country scenes, but little was 
known of cities. He could not name a book which would 
give a discussion of cities as a whole. There was a great 
deal of history, but it was largely concerned with nations 
or persons, but the city was still largely overlooked. They 
must recognise they were not only individuals and not 
only cities, but great human‘groups or hives. To know citiés 


was one of the ‘essential steps towards knowing humanity 


and social science. As in natural science so in civic science, 
they must begin by going to seé examples. Modern American 
cities, such as Washington, Boston, Buffalo, Yale, and Har- 
vard may be taken as types of city planning, of park im- 
provement and university development. The extension of 
public parks which was proceeding in America was to be 
heartily approved, as well as the system of linking up those 
pleasure grounds with boulevards so as to bring the parks 


‘within reach of all the inhabitants of those great cities. 


Professor Geddes then returned to the modern British city, 

with its slums and jerry-built houses, while as examples of | 
better things, however, the Glasgow Art Gallery and. 
National Exhibition of 1901 were contrasted favourably with | 
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the recent Franco-British Exhibition, which, although on a 
larger scale, had been visited by fewer people, and had been 
less successful than that of Glasgow. As an instance of the 
failure of even the best municipal intentions, without 
artistic guidance, there was exhibited the triangular bronze 
pediment recently erected by the Edinburgh Corporation on 
their magnificent new hospital. The modern question as to 
town planning was next gone into, with illustrations from 
German towns and cities, and Professor Geddes showed that 
town planning was not a new thing, but had been a lost art 
for a few years. ‘As anexample of a garden city, Hampstead 
was taken as the best up to date. In the scheme the design 
had followed the natural condition of the ground, making 
the hills neither too sudden nor too steep. Hampstead, 
with its famous heath, had enormous possibilities, and with 
an enterprising mayor there was every indication of the 
best being made of the town. Professor Geddes described 
Aberdeen as a regional capital. In his London lectures he 
had referred to Dundee as the saddest and Aberdeen the 
finest city in these islands. He urged the community to 
secure the preservation of Old Aberdeen, with its ancient 
beauty and attractiveness, and to prevent Rubislaw Den 
being spoiled ; while he also spoke of Aberdeen as the leading 
municipality in the matter of street tree planting. The 
practical problem before Aberdeen and other cities was to 
prepare for the Town Planning Bill, as much yet required 
to be done to obtain the best from the city. He remarked 
upon the dangers of some plans, and the possibilities and 
advantages of others in the matter of health and economy 
as well as beauty. As the most practical means of preparing 
for town planning and of avoiding the risks of too hastily 
prepared plans, a method was outlined by Professor Geddes 
as convener of the cities committee of the Sociological 
Society, which had already been arranged at Leicester, 
Chelsea, Richmond, and other towns. Richmond had for 
some time been the pleasure-ground of London people, but 
now the motor-car took them further afield. Chelsea, 
although more a seat of industry than Richmond, also 
possessed much beauty. The general idea of the exhibitions 
which had been held at those places was to bring together 
the resources of the antiquary, the archeologist and his- 
torian of the past with models, plans, and pictures all com- 
bined and with views of photographic surveys of the present 
with its beauties and blemishes. They should also add to 
those, as far as possible, a survey of the actual social con- 
ditions such as had been made by Mr. Booth for London, or 
on a similar and more convenient scale by Mr. Rowntree for 
York, Miss Walker for Dundee, or Mr. Arthur Sherwell for 
Edinburgh. The past and the present being thus repre- 
sented, the possible improvement of the future had next to 
be prepared for, and towards that two distinct lines of work 
were necessary—first, to bring together good examples of 
town improvements and city design from Germany, America, 
and other countries as well as our own, so as to educate 
public opinion and call forth architectural skill and public 
spirit. Finally, with all that knowledge it should become 
possible for many architects and others to make useful sug- 
gestions towards possible improvements on this or that 
quarter of the town, and in such ways, by means of those 
exhibitions, the whole community would be aroused to a 
clearer sense of its common interests and its possibilities. 
The advantage, too, to the art gallery, library and museum 
of such a co-operation with the city authorities and the 
citizens generally was also pointed out, and the lecturer con- 
cluded with a strong plea for the preparation of such an 
exhibition. 


The French Minister of Marine has offered to the Louvre 
authorities a collection of sculptured works by Puget which 
were recently at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


- Mfr. William Milner Fawcett, M1.A., architect, Cambridge, 
died ‘at his residence at Cambridge on Sunday at the age of 
eighty-six. He was born near Leeds. He began practice 
as an architect at Cambridge in 1859. He obtained his 
F.R.I.B.A. in 1866, was member of Council from 1871 to 
1873 and from 1884 to 1889, and was vice-president from 
1896 to 1900. - He was a county surveyor for Cambridgeshire 
1861, and diocesan surveyor for the diocese of Ely 1871. 
Among his architectural works are the Cavendish Laboratory, 
additions and alterations to King’s, Queens’, Emmanuel, 
Peterhouse and other colleges, the training college for women 
at Cambridge, additions to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, over 
seventy county mansions and County Council buildings, and 
the building and restoration of about fifty churches. Mr. 
Fawcett was for many years an enthusiastic volunteer, i 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tre third quarterly issue of the Architectural and Topo- 
graphical Record has now appeared, somewhat. belated. 
The parishes with which the present number deals are 
Boveney, in Buckinghamshire; Tyneham, Steeple, and 
Kimmeridge, in Dorsetshire. The historical and 
archeeological data are, as usual, well treated, whilst ot 
architectural interest there are measured drawings of a 
pleasing little two-light  fifteenth-century window and 
seventeenth-century screen, pulpit and pews in the 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalene at Boveney ; a seventeenth- 
century pulpit in the parish church of St. Mary at Tyne- 
ham; and some late sixteenth and early seventeenth- 
century details from Tyneham House, which is described 
as ‘‘ the finest example extant of the sixteenth-century 
manor houses of the Isle of Purbeck.’’ One of the most 
interesting things in this issue is the sketch of a chalice 
with paten cover, bearing date 1574, in the church of 
St. Michael at Steeple. | 


THE suggestion of Mr. J. Lanprear Lucas that Port- 
land Place should be extended across Regent’s Park to 
the foot of Primrose Hill, so as to form a stately pro- 
cessional avenue, if inexpedient when Portland Place was 
laid out, does not seem to have good grounds for its 
realisation at the present day. London hardly wants a 
processional avenue from the Langham Hotel to Primrose 
Hill, or in the converse direction. The tide of fashion- 
able life has drifted so far west that even the lengthening 
of the wide roadway would scarcely attract carriage folk 
to these comparatively unknown regions. The idea of 
taking away part of the park and turning the land border- 
ing on the new processional avenue into building plots is 
objectionable not only on account of the injury to one of 
the ‘‘ lungs ’’ of London, but because Regent’s Park was 
originally a swamp, and is still one of thé surest localities 
in the metropolis for the study of mist and radiation fogs. 
Of course, it is a corollary of the suggestion now made 
that the projected Shakespeare memorial should be put 
on the top of Primrose Hill, instead of, as at present 
intended, at the Euston Road end of Portland Place. 
True though it is that the magnificence of Portland Place 
is lost in a backwater of London’s life, if one were pro- 
posing to Haussmannise, it should be southward rather 
than northward, so as to extend this stately avenue, that 
at present leads from nowhere to nowhere, until it joined 
Piccadilly Circus. This would hardly fit in with the 
improvements that have been determined, and_ partly 
commenced, in the Regent Street Quadrant and Picca- 
dilly Circus, so that in the present temper of London’s 
inhabitants and London’s governors this suggestion is 
quite as Utopian as the idea of extending Portland Place 
to Primrose Hill. 


Tue Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
has opened a competition for its members and for 
employés of any bona-fide heating and ventilating 
engineer in the British Isles, and is offering prizes of 
251., 51., and 21. The subject of the competition is the 
preparation of a complete scheme for heating and hot- 
water supply suitable for a general hospital, the plans of 
which have been prepared by a member of the Council of 
the Institution. We hope these plans: have been pre- 
pared merely for this competition and not for execution, 
as they are anything. but admirable as an example of 
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hospital planning.» This, of course, does not matter if 
they are merely a basis for the present competition ; 


indeed, they would give all the more scope for skill in the 
competitors, particularly if the ventilation of the building 
were included as part of the problem. 


In the future history of the Crystal Palace the fifty- 


ninth general meeting will mark an important epoch, for 
it gave approval to a Bill being promoted by which State 
assistance is asked to permit of its continued existence. 
The private Bill, which was lodged last week, states that 
the company have been unable to issue the 75,000 11. 


preference shares authorised by Parliament in 1906. The ! 


Messrs. CLayron & Buacx, of Brighton. 


We 


~which Mr. A. N. Bromuny, F.R.1.B.A., of Nottingham, 
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Bill proposes to empower the Public. Works Loan Com- 

missioners to lend on mortgage 50,0001. for the repair 
and improvement of the structure and such a further 
amount ‘‘ as may be requisite ’’ for the redemption of all 

or any part of the existing 495,0001. debenture stocks. 

The loans made by the Commissioners are to be repaid 
within sixty years and to bear interest at a rate not exceed-_ 
ing 31, 15s. per cent. Power is sought to enable the com- 

pany to prepare schemes for ‘‘ the promotion or exten- 

sion of the usefulness of the Crystal Palace’ and the- 
grounds thereto belonging for any purposes beneficial to 

the public.’ These schemes are to be subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. Public opinion showed at the’ 
recent Mansion House meeting that it would be unwilling’ 
to allow the Crystal Palace to become a mere memory, 

even if it has to be supported out of the national ex- 
chequer. It has been officially stated that a sum of- 
100,0001. would place the company on a firm footing. 


TE value of hypochlorite of lime, or ‘‘ chloros,’’ as a 
sterilising agent for waters polluted by organic impurity, 
which was proved at Maidstone and Lincoln in our own 
country, with the Elbe water at Hamburg and the’ 
Seine water at Suresnes, has further proved its utility in 
the purification of the water of Bubbly Creek, or Stock 
Yards slip, as it is officially known, of the Chicago River, 
and -a full account of the detail of its application is 
appearing in our contemporary, the Engineering Record. 


Tue Architects’ Technical Bureau has issued to its’ 
subscribers the first folio of Standardised Manufacturers’ 
Circulars, but its value to architects is not very apparent, 
as only a very few manufactures are included, and these 
neither very important nor, for the most part, very novel. 
Although the circulars bear the imprimatur of the Bureau . 
and profess to have obtained the approval of the advisory 
committee, it is difficult to understand to what this 
extends other than to the form of publication, as it is 
expressly stated that no tests have been made. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN OF PROPOSED NEW MOSQUE FOR LONDON. ~ 
HE illustration is from a bold pen-and-ink drawing 
made by Mr. W. I. CuampBers. | ; 


whe 


HARLEY HOUSE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. ‘ Raa 
HIS fine building, consisting of high-class residential - 
flats, occupies a fine open position on the Howard 
de Warden Estate, and faces Marylebone Road, opposite’ 
Harley Street. ‘The main frontage faces south and is ‘set 
back 50 feet from the roadway, the intervening space. 
being laid out with ornamental gardens. The main 
elevations are in Hartham Park and Portland stone, and - 
the construction is fireproof throughout, while there are. 
in addition fire-escape stairs to each flat. Hach block 
has a fine entrance hall panelled in mahogany. The main. 
staircases are in stone, handsomely decorated, and fitted 
with a passenger lift, giving access to the upper floors. 
Electric light and electric bells are fitted throughout. The 
construction of the building was carried out by Messrs. 
J. Stupson & Sons, of Paddington Street, under the 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. Bornmrr & Gress, 
of Spring Gardens, W.C. 7 


_...THE BRANCH HOTEL, BRIGHTON. ee ole 
UB ulustration shows a building recently erected for 


XY Messrs. Kipp. & Horsuacx, Lrp., in the London’ ae 
‘Road, Brighton. Occupying a prominent corner MIT Gis fees 


the principal approach road to London-by-the-Sea, and 
near Preston Park, the aim has been to convey some. 
suggestion of both town and country. The materials used 


are red brickwork with rough-cast and artificial stone- 


work, the cost being under 3,0001. The architects are 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY’S BUILDING, VICTORIA 
= ENBANKMENT, E.C. 


give a view of the’ National Telephone Company’s 
head offices on the Victoria Embankrcent, for 


was the architect. ~ 
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EASTERN BUILDINGS.* ed: 

-N addressing you this evening, I wish first of all to thank 
| you for the compliment paid me in electing me an 
honorary member of your Society. The objects you have in 
view are so closely allied to my own mind and work that I 
had much pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

_ The selection of pictures I am going to show you are not 
strictly architectural, but they have a more than architec- 
tural interest, because they relate to buildings and to inci- 
dents of historical interest. Pate 

~ I consider my work to be the putting into pictorial form 
the current history of the time, whether at home or abroad, 
and I shall ask you to believe that you are not only seeing 
the chief features of Constantinople and. places around, but 
the atmosphere of the life and the history of Constantinople. 
When I was asked to deliver an address here, it so happened 
that I was in the midst of arranging my pictures which I 
had brought home from Turkey, and they struck me as being 
of some interest and appropriate for an address like this. 
At the moment they are more than ordinarily interesting, 
because I was there just on the eve of the change in the old 
Turkish Government. Practically, I saw the expiring efforts 
of old Turkey to maintain its ground, and the movement for 
the reformation which has taken place since. 

' The mosques are the chief architectural features of the 
Kast, and they have a special interest, because travelling, as 
I have done, all over Egypt, and North Africa, and other 
Eastern countries, one can compare the evolution of the 
‘mosque under different circumstances and see, for instance, 
the Turkish or Moslem influence brought to bear on the 
mosques in Constantinople in a very remarkable way. 
The great mosque of 8. Sophia was originally a Christian 
church in remote times, and there you have the evolution 
of distinct features of Eastern architecture, of wonderful 
interest to everyone, whether a student of architecture or not. 
There is the treatment of the domes, they being a great 
feature in all mosques, and then the minaret, which was 
Moslem pure and simple and the influence of ancient temple 
architecture. 

These features are very interesting to follow under 
<lifferent conditions. Thus, the building of S. Sophia goes 
back to about 500 a.p., and was a Christian church through- 
out the time of the Byzantine Emperors. The addition of 
the minarets came after the conquest of Constantinople and 
the occupation by the Turks. There are few buildings in 
the old world which have cost as much money as S. Sophia, 
there being good evidence that several millions of pounds 
have been spent upon it, until it became one of the finest 
buildings in the world. It is rather different from the 
ordinary Mahomedan mosque, which is not usually a glorious 
place within as is 8. Sophia. The interior decoration of 
S. Sophia really owes its origin to Christian influences. 
There are 107 columns in the building, two storeys of them 
of superb marble, which are said to be, although it is a 
subject of controversy, from Ephesus, and form the most 
beautiful monuments that any church has ever had. You 
can see costliness in every part of it; a curious feature is 
the kibleh, which is a sort of recess indicating the direction 
of Mecca. Every Moslem on entering the church has a 
piece of carpet which is for his private use whilst at prayer, 
and occupies a space about 6 or 8 feet long, and as these 
run in uneven lines over the floor of the mosque they distort 
and detract from the architectural beauty of the interior. 
Another interesting feature is the tribune, a sort of room 
which the Sultan uses when he goes to the mosque upon 
great occasions. This is a kind of ornamental pulpit of 
extreme beauty. The splendid decoration and ornament that 
follows right round the mosque is also noticeable. 

The Mosque of Ahmed is equally important from a 
Turkish point of view, because it was built by Achmet II., 
one of the great Sultans, and was not only’ very costly, but 
a very ambitious building, and even-now.on state occasions 
the Sultan attends service there. One point of interest about 
this building is the number of minarets. San Sophia has 
four; usually one or two suffices, but Achmet was ambitious 
to have the finest display of minarets, and therefore erected 
six. This produced great internal disturbances among the 
world of Mahomedans, in the sense that Mecca only had 
six, and this gave great offence to many people connected 


with the centre of the Mahomedan world at Mecca, which , 


was only appeased by Achmet contributing a seventh to the 
mosque at Mecca. 


The Mosque of Suleiman the Great exhibits the same 


* A paper by Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P. (Hon. Member), read 


‘at the last meeting of the Society of Architects, 


‘side. 


characteristic features of the building with minarets out- 
The open space in front was in ancient times a great) 
cistern for water. Constantinople is very remarkable in 
regard to its supply of water. It has no natural supply, the 
water being brought by conduits from a great distance, and 
at the present time the great reservoir for Constantinople is 
underground. In olden times there were a number of these 
underground cisterns; some of them have since gone into 
decay and disuse, but are still to be seen, and are very 
beautiful. They appear to be constructed of pillars brought ° 
from other buildings or countries, great monoliths of 
different sizes. The interiors of, these cisterns are lighted 
through shafts, and are now used by silk weavers, and are 
as beautiful as some ancient church. One of these cisterns, 
in the centre of Constantinople, is very large and is called 


‘the Hall of the Thousand Columns. 


Another beautiful building is in the old Seraglio of Con- 
stantinople, now used as part of the museum. It is, I think, 
the most beautiful I have seen in Constantinople. 

It is interesting to note that the history of Constanti- 
nople is, strangely mingled with our own history of the 
Crusaders and all kinds of familiar events associated with 
places out there. The siege of Constantinople alone is one 
of the most marvellous, the most cruel and tragic episodes 
the world has ever seen, when the Moslems swept like a wave 
not only over Constantinople, but over the South of Europe. 
The conquests of the early Moslem Emperors of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries have been more or less retained, 
and have had a remarkable effect on the world. 

The. picture of the Mosque of Mahommed Ali not only 
shows the extraordinary beauty of its minarets, but gives 
me an opportunity of saying a word or two about the Moslem 
religion, because there is no doubt that the discipline and 
forms of a religious people have a great influence on the 
world, and I have always thought that the ritual of the 
Mahomedans, simple in itself, is one of the most powerful 
weapons that has moved the world, politically or religiously, - 
at any time. First of all, a Moslem to be a good Maho- 
medan does not require much to impress him. “ Allah is 
good! Allah is great! and Mahomet is his Prophet,” is the 
simple formula that every Moslem needs to repeat several 
times every day. Minarets therefore play a considerable 
part in the influence of this worship. They are made with 
a staircase inside, and the man who calls them to prayer 
ascends to one of the galleries, and you hear the call at . 
various hours travelling across the houses in’ a sing-song 
note, “ Come to prayer! Come to prayet! Come to prayer ! 
Prayer is better than sleep! God is the only God!” and 
soon. This is very effective, and being done at each mosque 
everybody is reminded by this call of the human voice to 
come to prayer. This binds the whole of these people 
together so strongly that the moment there is any prejudice 
they have only to appeal to the religious bond which binds 
them all, and the whole of the Mahomedan world becomes 
fanatical and extreme. It is very wonderful how so small 
a service, so easily performed, has become so effective a 
power. Pike 

The cloistered forecourt has a fountain in the centre in 
which the men wash before they say their prayer, so that at 
every mosque there is provision in this courtyard for wash- 
ing. There is a beautiful fountain in the forecourt of the great 
mosque at Constantinople called after Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, who was in power at a period when the Government 
was most powerful and brilliant; and there are many things 
of that period, such as works of art, which illustrate to what 
a pitch of refinement and skill the people had arrived in the 
sixteenth century; the Korans, the carved kiblehs, and the 
inlaid work of pearl make that art period one of very great 
importance, and in themselves form a very good illustration 
of the riches of that time. 

One of the most remarkable ecclesiastical buildings—if 
one may call them so—is the Mosque of Amru at Cairo, and 
it is one of the oldest, being first erected’ in the seventh 
century. 

The influence of the repeated column in giving archi- 
tectural effect and beauty is very remarkable, and I defy 
anybody to go through that building without being struck 
by the singular beauty of the whole. There are columns 
after columns of these, most of which had been brought 
from abroad. 

_ Again, the Mosque at Cordoba, in Spain, shows the 
beauty of repeated columns with Moorish or Arabic orna- 
ment. There is the same repetition of pillars at the Mosque 
of Amru, which survived from still more ancient times, 
such as the early Temple of Jerusalem; and other very 
ancient temples, like Mecca, are in the same way simply a: 
repetition of columns, the same as they would get from 
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Egyptian, as exampled in the remains of the clustered 
columns and spacious courts of the great temples at Luxor, 
and from Asiatic sources, but in each case the great idea 
has been to develop the ornamentation, and the manner the 
pillars are placed gives them a distinctive character in each 
country. 


The Mosque at Mecca. 


This picture was obtained under very difficult conditions. 
The Arab who gave it to me had been appointed sanitary 
inspector of the pilgrims travelling to Mecca. There is a 
tremendous difficulty so far as proper sanitary arrangements 
are concerned. On this occasion and at the risk of his life 
he took this picture and made me a present of it. But he 
dare not let anyone know that he had it in his possession, 
and his only means of conveying it to me was at the moment 
my train was leaving Cairo, when he put through the 
window of my compartment a package some 30 inches by 
20 inches, with the caution, ‘‘ Don’t look at it till you are 
out of the country.’’ This picture gives you a real idea of 
the pilgrims assembling at the great mosque at Mecca. The 
visit to the ‘‘ Kaaba’’ or inner temple covered with the 
sacred carpet forms another of their great religious expres- 
s‘ons. Two or three of these sacred coverings are taken 
there each year—one from Cairo, one from Constantinople, 
&c. I was in Cairo when the sacred carpet left for Mecca 
with the pilgrims. It was a most remarkable sight; the 
whole of the Mahomedan world seemed to give themselves up 
to a kind of ecstatic fervour to see this carpet go. They 
take it to Mecca, and to get there takes quite six weeks. 
The Khedive and thousands of soldiers see them off at 
starting. JI have a picture of the scene. It is a very im- 
portant factor in the life of a Mahomedan, because after he 
has been to Mecca he is permitted to wear a distinct dress, 
consisting of a green turban, &c., consequently the desire to 
possess this distinctive dress gives a great impetus to these 
pilgrimages, A military escort goes right through with 
them, as it is a very serious undertaking to conduct twenty 
or thirty thousand pilgrims such a journey, liable to being 
attacked by warlike tribes. The interest altogether in these 
pilgrimages has a considerable bearing upon the political 
history of the country. 

The Mosque of Keit Bey, at Cairo, shows the minaret 
treated with a more ornamental and finer kind of decoration 
altogether. It is indeed very beautiful, but not only that, 
the dome is a great feature, its decoration and ornament 
being of a most elaborate character, purely Arabic; and I 
think on closer inspection you will agree that the details 
will bear investigation and are quite characteristic, because 
they contain words from the Koran, which form part of the 
ornament. 

An interesting mosque at Constantinople is the Mosaic 
Mosque, which was originally a Byzantine church, the 
minarets being added afterwards. This is of special interest 
because it is one of the most famous churches for decoration 
in mosaic work. The Emperor William of Germany visited 
‘Constantinople a year or two ago, and had a desire to see 
the mosaic work that decorated the inside of this church, 
but it had all been whitewashed over and not seen for 
perhaps centuries; however, it was all cleared and the 
mosaics made visible, but as soon as the Emperor had 
departed it was all whitewashed over again. 

The very famous mosaics of the fifth century at Ravenna, 
perhaps the best the world can show, are very much of the 
same character as these. 

The interior of the Mosque of Murad II., at Brussa, 
shows a very simple but interesting form of decoration. 
Brussa was, before the Turks invaded Europe, the metro- 
polis of the Turkish empire. This mosque has the fountain 
inside. The ornament, of fifteenth-century work, is very 
effective. ; 

The walls of Constantinople and other crumbling ruins, 
once the pride of the Byzantine and Ottoman empires, are 
most interesting. To look at some of them you would 
imagine that the great siege could not have been more than 
a 1ew years ago, although in point of fact it took place in 
1452. The prison of Animas, where famous men were im- 
prisoned, possesses a more thrilling interest than perhaps 
any other building. Great monarchs of Constantinople at 
different times were imprisoned in this fortress, the 
dungeons of which are so far down that a lighted newspaper 
allowed to fall from the top looks like a small star at the 
bottom, 

The Postern Gate is interesting, for it was through here, 
by.-a stupid oversight on the part of some soldiers who had 
Jeft,it unfastened, that a rush was made by the advancing 
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Turks in sufficient numbers to prevent it being closed again, 
and killing the defenders at this spot, took the besieged on 
the flank at one of the main gates and made way for the 
whole army to enter. The story of the siege of Constanti- 
nople is equal, in romantic episodes, to any historical event 
in the world. 

In olden days, when the Sultans were at the height of 
their power, they entered the city through the Golden Gate. 
All people of distinction, conquerors, Roman Emperors, the 
Roman armies, all entered through this gate, and the story 
of Constantinople is practically written in it. Around you 


have the endless cemeteries and monuments marking the — 


events of death through countless ages, and. they are still 
burying and adding to the monuments. The place has a 
double interest to ourselves, for this was the actual field 
where the Crusaders pitched their tents when they besieged 
Constantinople and is still called the Crusaders’ field. 

The cemetery of Kyoub, where great people of Constanti- 


nople, emperors and others have been buried, is a great — 


place of pilgrimage and is one of the most interesting 
spots, as it overlooks the whole of Constantinople. You see 
8. Sophia, and further along Sulieman, and so on, and at the 
top of the Golden Horn war vessels anchored. 
What I went to Constantinople especially to see were the 
famous Sidon tombs. There are seventeen of them in number 
and were discovered at Sidon, in Syria. They had been the 
tombs of great potentates of Tyre and Sidon. They may still 
be considered the most beautiful in the world, They were 
worked in the age of the Elgin Marbles, and the attitudes. 
of the human figures and the action of the horses are ex- 
cellent. Their perfect condition is amazing, considering it 
is about 2,200 years since they were carved. One is called 


the Tomb of Alexander, because Alexander’s figure is on it, ~ 


but that is only a name for it, as he died and was buried — 


at Aloxandria, therefore it could not be his tomb. There is. 
no real record of who were buried in them or who made 
them ; absolutely all trace has been lost. They were hidden 
in a mountain side of rock and discovered quite by accident. 
All we know of them is the style and extreme beauty of 
their ornament. They form some of the greatest treasures 
of Constantinople; another tomb was brought, not from 
Sidon, but from North Africa, and illustrates a story from 
Euripides. 
it was actually the tomb of Euripides, though there is 
nothing to confirm it except the story which appears carved 
on the outside. Se 
To get a more general idea of the country I determined 


to visit Brussa and Nicea, the latter being the place of the 


great councils on the ancient creeds. 

At Brussa a torrent runs through the town, and the 
houses on the bridge with the gorge below form a beautiful 
picture. Brussa is a famous place, for at one time it was. 
the great stronghold of the Turks before invading Europe, 
and as a place of military operations was famous long before 


the Crusaders occupied it. ; 
Nicea is nothing but glorious ruins of former greatness, 


the tombs of some of the great Emperors of Nicea, and the. 


associations of the religious events which occurred there. 

If time permitted much more might be said about each of 
the pictures I have exhibited ; indeed, every one might form 
a text, the story of which could be indefinitily extended. 


THE EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


‘bas opening of the Edinburgh College of Art, which has 
been erected on a site at the Cattle Market, Lauriston, 
has been fixed for January 6. 


finished, the opening ceremony. was postponed, The formal 
opening will be deferred till the whole building is completed, 
and on account of want of space, invitations for the ceremony 
on the 6th will be restricted to the Town Council, the College 


It had been hoped that the- 
College would have been ready for occupation at the begin-. 
ning of the session in October, but as the building was not 


Indeed, there was and is now a-tradition that 


} 


committee, the subscribers, the staff and the students. On 


the following day the second half of the winter 


teaching 
session will commence. Ber one ree 


_It may shortly be recalled, says the Scotsman, that the- 


Edinburgh College of Art has been established by the Town 


Council at the request of the Scotch Education Department — 


to serve as a central institution for art education in Edin- 


burgh and the south-east of Scotland. It incorporates the- 


work of the Royal Institution School of Art, formerly 


carried on by the Board of Manufactures, and that of the. 


Art Department of the Heriot-Watt College, and its:cur- 
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riculum provides for the study and teaching of the Fine 
Arts and of the Decorative Arts and Crafts. The administra- 
tion of the working ‘and affairs of the College are by the 
articles of constitution committed to a Board of nineteen 
members of which the Lord Provost is ex officio a member 
and chairman. Nine other members of the Board are elected 
by the Town Council from their own members, five by the 
Royal Scottish Academy, one by the School Board of Edin- 
burgh, and there are three co-opted members. The Town 
Council gave the site in Lauriston gratis; a grant of 
30,0007. was received from the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment; 10,000/. was got from the funds of the Board of 
Manufactures, and the public subscribed some 15,000/., 
which included a handsome donation of 10,0001. by Mr. 
Andrew Grant, Pitcorthie, Fifeshire. These sums were 
available for the building and furnishing of the College. 
At present the maintenance of the College is by students’ 
fees, a vote by the Town Council from the residue grant and 
a grant by the»Scotch Education Department. Since 
October the teaching of the College in its various branches 
has been carried on under Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, the new 
director and a staff of competent teachers, at the Mound 
and in the art class rooms of the Heriot-Watt College. So 
far the new College arrangements have been a great success. 
‘The number of students who have entered is 710, which is 
about 100 more than attended the Mound and Heriot-Watt 
classes last year. In the circumstances, however, the work 
has been conducted under considerable disadvantages. The 
transfer of the College to the new buildings will, of course, 
greatly tend to the comfort of the students and of the staff 
and to the efficiency generally of the teaching; but the full 
effect anticipated will not be realised until the whole of the 
College buildings are completed. The need of the building 
scheme being proceeded with as soon as possible is shown 
by the fact that until the College buildings are completed it 
will be necessary to restrict the development of the teaching 
of crafts, which it is intended should become a feature of 
the College, and that in the meantime the College will be 
deprived of part of the library accommodation, the lecture 
hall, and the staff of their common room.’ It may further 
be mentioned that the magnificent collection of statuary 
belonging to the Board of Trustees, which was formerly 
exhibited at the statue gallery in the Royal Institution, has 
been handed over for the use of the new College. There is a 
‘condition, however, that it should be exhibited under certain 
conditions to the public. This cannot be implemented until 
the College buildings are completed. In the meantime these 
‘casts will have to be stored in the vaults of the College. The 
difficulty in finishing the building at present is, of course, 
due to the delay which has occurred in connection with the 
removal of the Cattle Market to Gorgie—a work which, in 
the interests of all concerned, it is hoped may now be pushed 
on with all despatch. : 

The part of the College now completed is, roughly speak- 
ing, about three-fifths of the whole building as originally 
designed, its frontage to the south being 206 feet, and that of 
the completed building 346 feet. The original plan has been 
carried out almost exactly as designed, excepting for such 
minor alterations as have been found necessary in order to 
permit of the temporary occupation of certain class rooms 
and other apartments by departments of the College, which 
will eventually be housed in the remaining section of the 
building. 

The building was originally designed with an entire 
absence of decorative treatment, but it was afterwards 
decided to add certain architectural features, which have 
greatly increased its interest and dignity, The south front, 
from which the College is entered, has now a projecting 
colonnade, which will form the centre of the completed 
building. The colonnade has four Roman Dorié columns 
extending from. a raised hase to-the main cornice. The 
columns are 3 feet 8.inches in diameter and 31 feet high, and 
are surmounted by a pediment which at some future time 
may be completed with appropriate sculpture. The 
remainder of the fagade is plainly treated with broad lines 
of rustication up to its western extremity, where it ter- 
minates with a square projecting pavilion treated with Doric 
columns similar to those of the colonnade flanking its win- 
dows. Owing to the large size and necessary irregularity of 
the windows which light the sculpture and painting rooms, 
the treatment of the north facade had to be of a simple kind, 
and it was only possible to relieve its monotony by slightly 
emphasising the corners and centre and by raising the roofs 
over these portions to a higher level than those of the general 
building. Seen from a distance, the enforcement of the 
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angles of the building, and the greater height of the centre 
roofs are relied on to indicate the size of the building and 
to mark its important public nature. The west front is 
flanked by the corner pavilions, and the one-storeyed build- 
ing between them is surmounted by a balustrade. ‘The 
masonry is of red Dumfriesshire stone, and the roofs are 
covered with green slates. 

The entrance doorway, which is in the centre of the 
colonnade, opens into a hall 32 feet square, flanked’ by the 
office on the right and the janitor’s room on the left. This 
hall has four Doric columns, which serve to support the walls 
of the floor above. Directly facing the entrance is the main 
staircase leading to the upper floors. On each side of it 
are the stair to the basement and a corridor leading to the 
north wing. From the north end of the hall wide corridors 
branch to right and left, from which the rooms on the south 
front are entered. The rooms in the south wing are ulti- 
mately intended to be used as a lecture room, room for 
elementary modelling, and a workshop. The lecture room, 
méasuring 28 feet by 26 feet, will for the present be used by 
the Board and by the director, Mr. Morley Fletcher, and 
the elementary modelling room, which measures 86 feet by 
26 feet, will have to serve partly for elementary modelling 
and ‘partly for elementary drawing. The rooms on the west 
wing are laid out as a workshop and pointing and carving 
room, and at the north extremity is placed the clay room, 
practically equi-distant from all the class rooms in which 
clay is used. A separate access is provided from the out- 
side to these rooms, so that stone, marble. and heavy 
materials can be conveniently brought to them. The point- 
ing, carving and plaster-casting rooms are provided with 
an overhead travelling crane for the convenient handling of 
heavy materials. 

The rooms on the north front are ultimately to be used 
as modelling life class rooms for men and women, modelling 
and elementary drawing, but for the present there will be 
one modelling life class room only. The two life class rooms, 
which are lighted by windows 18 feet high, are 30 feet 
square and 30 feet by 35 feet respectively, the professor’s 
room being placed between them. The modelling and 
elementary drawing rooms measure 54 feet by 30 feet and 
66 feet by 33 feet respectively, and are so arranged that they 
can be divided by curtains, so as to neutralise the effect of 
cross lighting. The corridors, which are lighted from a 
centre court, are 9 feet 6 inches wide. 

It was recently decided that accommodation must be pro- 
vided for house painters’ instruction, and a portion of the 
centre court has, therefore, been roofed in, affording a space 
56 feet by 39 feet for that purpose. j 

The main staircase has a central flight to the first land- 
ing, from which point it branches to right and left, The 
steps are of stone, and the upper flights have stone balus- 
trades. On the first floor landing, from which corridors 
branch to right and left, is the hall in which general meet- 
ings will be held, and in which students’ work can be 
exhibited. The hall measures 60 feet by 30 feet, and it 
is provided with lighting from the roof in addition to that 
from the windows. This room will be used for the present 
for architecture until the permanent rooms are built. The 
room next it is the library, 40 feet by 26 feet, and beyond 
that are rooms ultimately to be used by the librarian for 
keeping students’ proofs, and for professors and assistants’ 
common rooms. Until the necessary accommodation is pro- 
vided in the new section these rooms will be utilised for 
teaching design, and as a lecture room. The rooms to the 
north ultimately intended for post-graduate students and 
life and composition are temporarily prepared for painting 
from the life, there being separate rooms for painting from 
life for men and women. In the basement there is a large 
cloakroom, and the rooms ultimately to be used for the 
crafts will at present be occupied’ as common rooms for the 
students and’ staff, the west room only being devoted to the 
purpose for which it was constructed—instruction in metal 
work and glass staining. : 

All the rooms are finished with the greatest simplicity, 
the walls being lined to a height of about 11 feet with plain 
match’ boarding stained to’a dark grey colour, and above 
that plain plaster. The life class windows are double-glazed, 
with sashes which open to allow of cleaning both window 
surfaces, and the electric lighting is arranged so as to give 
each student lighting at any desired height independent of 
that arranged for the model. The heating is by hot water 
on a new system, by which circulation is greatly accelerated, 
thereby permitting the use of small distributing pipes, and 
affording effective control, so that the temperature can be 
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quickly increased or reduced. Exhaust electric fans are 
provided in central positions, to which large shafts are led 
from the various rooms. The whole of the class room floors 
are of wood, carried on reinforced concrete for fire-protec- 
tion, the corridors are laid with plain red square tiles, and 
the workshops with asphalte on concrete. The architect of 
the College is Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 8 Albyn Place, who, 
it may be remembered, took up the work on the special invita- 
tion of the Town Council, and has carried it through on the 
lines of a scheme which was drawn up by Mr. Pittendreigh 
Macgillivray, R.S.A. The result of his professional skill is 
a building admirably fitted in all respects to the purposes for 
which it is designed. At present the entrance to the College 


will be by Lauriston Street. 


THE ROSYTH NAVAL BASE. 


N December 22 all offers made by contractors for the 
enclosed docks and necessary sea walls and quays at 
Rosyth Naval Base were due to be lodged with the Ad- 
miralty. It may be recalled, says the Scotsman, that for 
this important naval work, of which so much has been lately 
heard, some twenty large contractors in the United Kingdom 
were invited by the Admiralty to estimate. Five Scottish 
firms are included in the number, viz. :—John Best & Sons, 
Ltd., Edinburgh; Morrison & Mason, Glasgow; Charles 
Brand, Glasgow; James Young & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow ; 
Robert M‘Alpine & Sons, Glasgow. It is generally expected 
that the name of the successful firm will be made known 
about the middle of January, and that a beginning will be 
made with the preliminary operations by the end of that 
month. This will include the erection of suitable accom- 
modation for the large number of nayvies and other work- 
men who will be first brought upon the scene and a pumping 
station. 

Representatives of the various firms competing for the 
contract have for a considerable time past either been 
periodically visiting the district immediately surrounding 
the base or been in residence near it. This was, of course, 
for the purpose of securing an intimate knowledge of the 
nature of the work and sources of supplies. It will be 
readily understood that the range of subjects on which 
definite and reliable information was required, for the taking 
out of quantities, the securing of sufficient suitable material 
at the nearest possible sources of supply and up to the 
standard of samples supplied by officials of the Admiralty, 
the reckoning of the cost of carriage, the consideration of the 
most efficient means to be adopted for the removal of the 
enormous quantities of sand, gravel and stones required for 
the formation of the enclosing breakwaters and piers, and 
for the removal of rocks, clay and silt lying within the area 
of the basin to be excavated and dredged, was of necessity a 
very wide and comprehensive one. 

Quite naturally the greatest reticence has been main- 
tained by representatives of competing firms as to their pro- 
posals for carrying out the work and as to facts and figures 
which, if they leaked out, might be used to advantage by 
rival firms. At the same time, the quantities of raw material 
which will be incorporated in the concrete work are fairly 
well known. The nature of the strata to be met with in 
excavating for foundations and in the deepening of the 
enclosed area of the base, the possibility or otherwise of 
utilising the material so removed for the foundations or 
concrete superstructures, and the necessity for removing to 
a distance silt, are all factors of the greatest importance in 
the calculations of the engineers. Reliable information as 
to these is a sine qua non, and involves trouble and expense 
in the making up of estimated costs. 

A certain kind of accommodation for a limited number 
of navvies is already provided in the district, but while this 
may be said to be of the usual kind provided for similar 
works, it has been indicated that it is hardly of the nature 
which will satisfy some of the competing firms. The navvy, 
of course, will be at liberty to choose his abode, but it is 
under contemplation to provide such accommodation as 
would offer perhaps more comfort and at least greater 
privacy than can be commanded in the huts usually run by 
private enterprise. One of the first constructive works to be 
undertaken will therefore in all likelihood be the erection 
of suitable houses or superior kind of huts to provide accom- 
modation for a good 2,000 navvies. These will be placed on 
ground lying between the naval base works and the burgh 
of Inverkeithing. Something, however, may be done to pro 
vide means of communication between the base works and 
large centres of population within reasonable distance and 


where accommodation may be available, such as Dunferm- 
line and Edinburgh and Leith. From a consideration of the: 
comparatively few miles intervening. between Rosyth and 
Dunfermline, it does not appear that much difficulty would 
be experienced in providing ready access, as they are already 
connected by very direct roads and might easily be converted 
or adapted for tram or electric traction. On the other hand, 
as was done during the years when the Forth Bridge was 
under construction, it seems quite feasible for the North 
British Railway Company to arrange a special train service 
between Rosyth and the capital. Undoubtedly, as on the 
occasion referred to, many of the better class of tradesmen, 


engineers, mechanical and civil, and heads of departments, — 


would prefer to reside in Edinburgh. As before, it might 
also be expected that many of the younger class of employés 
in various departments would eagerly seize the opportunity 
which would thus be presented of attending the technical 
and art classes in the city. Then there.comes in the question 
as to how the facilities thus secured would affect the interests 
of sub-contractors and their employés. There is every indi- 
cation of the fact that the former will be largely employed, 
as usual on such work, but many of these questions will 
undoubtedly depend for solution on the selection of the 
successful chief firm of contractors. 

The term for the completion of the section of the great 
work at present contemplated is about seven years, but it is 
suggested that there is a possibility of a more extensive 
scheme being thereafter entered upon, if it be not actually 
put under way at an earlier date, when docks of various 


kinds would have to be constructed. There is thus some — 


justification for expecting that the work soon to be begun at 
Rosyth may easily be extended to a period of something 
approaching twenty years. Owing to the fact that a large 
benus is offered for the construction of the works at an 
earlier date than is specified in the contract, it is certain 
that the present undertaking will be pushed on with all 
diligence by the contractors. The firm successful in securing 
the contract will be called upon to give a security of probably 
a quarter of a million pounds, : 

The nature of the material to be excavated has been care- 


fully ascertained as far as possible by an extensive series of _ 


borings, the material brought up having been carefully noted 
and to a large extent preserved for reference. In various 
other ways, sometimes by the competing firms independently 
of what has been ascertained by the firm which has been 
engaged in the sinking of a trial caisson on the spot, and by 
various recognised. methods among experienced engineers, 
the nature of the bottom and thickness of the underlying 
strata have been mapped. The measurements, the quantities 
of material to be excavated from within the enclosed basin 
by pumping, dredging and blasting, the cost of removal of 
such material as will not be available for the structure, and 
of the heavy blasting operations necessary for the removal 
of the basaltic rocks of Dhu Craig have all been reckoned 
with in the making up of estimates. Where such huge 
quantities of material have to be dealt with it is only natural 
that some discrepancies should be apparent in the relative: 
estimated quantities of the various items making the 
common grand total. From what can be learned, however, 
it may not be very far off the mark to say that something 
over one million tons of sand, which must be equal to 
samples submitted, and a quarter of a million tons of gravel 
or crushed stones suitable for the specified concrete work, 
will be required. To represent these quantities in another 


though rough and ready fashion, it may be said that the 


amount required would represent something like a twenty- 
acre field 30 feet deep all over. Part of this quantity will 
require to be sharp pit or fresh water sand, and the remain- 
ing portion will consist of washed sea sand. The sea sand 
will be used for the construction of the submerged’ parts of 
the walls, and will, according to modern practice, be’ pro- 
bably secured by pumping from below high-water mark from 
the large sand-banks which line both shores in the lower 
reaches of the Forth. This may be transported by rail or 


conveyed, which is more probable, directly from the banks to: 


the base by means of barges. The means adopted will depend 
on the very important consideration of cost of carriage. 
The Board of Trade has already sanctioned the-removal of 
between three and four hundred thousand tons of sea sand 
from a part of the foreshore in the vicinity of the base 
during the next seven years. An enterprising firm has 
already also secured the rights to most of the extensive sand 
beds in the Forth, as well as inland in the neighbourhood. 
The contracts going in for the consideration of the 
Admiralty will work out at something between two and three 
millions sterling. . a russ 
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HOUSING IN LONDON. 

| ia housing of the working classes committee have in- 

- formed the London County Council that they have had 
under consideration a comprehensive report on the present 
aspects of the housing question in London. The report, 
which has been prepared by the statistical officer, deals in 
the first place with the conditions now prevailing in London 
and in “ Greater London,’’ or the area which comprises the 
metropolitan and city police districts. The population of 
the county has steadily increased during the last century 
from 959,310 in 1801 to 4,536,541 in 1901, and though the 
rate of increase is now declining, the increase in numbers 1s 
still considerable. Since 1861 the population of the extra- 
London districts has grown rapidly, the increase for the 
decennium 1891-1901 amounting to no less than 639,372, 
whereas the increase for the same period in the county of 


London was only 308,224. In eleven metropolitan boroughs © 


and in the city of London the population is either diminish- 
ing or stationary. An interesting comparison is drawn 
between the cost of accommodation in the central area and 
in the suburban districts, the latter including the cost of 
workmen’s fares by train or tram. The comparison is mostly 
in favour of the suburban districts, and it is demonstrated 
that it is now quite possible for a working man to obtain 
dwelling accommodation in the suburbs and to pay the cost 
of travelling to and from his work without incurring any 
additional expense over the cost of accommodation in the 
central area. On the subject of overcrowding attention is 
directed to the fact that in 1901 there were in the county of 
London 2,449,789 persons living in tenements of one to four 
rooms, of whom 726,096, or 29.6 per cent., were living under 
conditions of overcrowding, as judged by the standard of 
two persons per room. The figures for that year show that 
the greatest degree of overcrowding existed in the metro- 
politan boroughs of Stepney, Finsbury, Holborn, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, St. Marylebone and St. Pancras. A striking 
feature, which renders a solution of the housing problem 
more difficult, is the absence of any relation between the 
number of empty houses and the amount of overcrowding in 
a particular district. For example, in Stepney, where it 
appears from the census of 1901 that nearly 100,000 persons 
were then living under conditions of overcrowding, recent 
inquiries in various parts of the borough indicate that there 
is no lack of vacant working-class accommodation. There is 
little doubt, however, that taking London as a whole, by far 
the greater proportion of empties occurs in better-class pro- 
perty. 

The report next deals with the changes in working-class 
conditions during recent years. Wages have increased, while 
the price of food and other necessaries has fallen. On the 
other hand house rents have risen, but on the whole it may 
be taken that the position of the labourer from a financial 
point of view has improved. Another important factor in 
the housing problem is the prospects of the future demand 
for labour in London. In the last few years a number of 
factories have been removed from within the county, but, 
from an examination of the available statistics bearing upon 
the subject, there seems to be no reason to anticipate that, 
apart from local fluctuations, the demand for labour ‘n 
London will show any departure from the steady growth of 
past years. 

The report further touches upon the methods of dealing 
with the housing problem. In the first place it is pointed 
out that the erection of working-class dwellings is a type of 
enterprise which does not call for the creation of a monopoly 
in order that it may be economically administered. At the 
same time the competition of the Council in the past has 
not been without its good effects in maintaining and improv- 
ing the standards of construction and accommodation and 
particularly the standard of sanitary requirements. During 
the past six years only 7 per cent. of the new accommoda- 
tion in London and the suburbs was provided by public 
bodies, and there appears to be little doubt that whatever 
the policy of the Council may be, the bulk of the accommoda- 
tion will continue to be provided by private enterprise. It 
is found, however, that while working-class families requir- 
ing four, five and six rooms are being amply, provided for in 
the suburbs, there is not much provision made for families 
who can only afford to pay for two or three rooms. The com- 
mittee regara this fact as tending to justify the policy they 
have suggested to the Council of confining its operations as 
far as possible to the provision of accommodation at rents 
ranging from 7s. to:10s. a week. On the question of where 
accommodation is most needed, the report states that it is 
usually desirable, if sufficient opportunities of cheap transit 
exist, to ease the pressure of competition for house room by 


building further out, where land is cheap, rather than add 

to the accommodation in the particular locality, especially 

as this latter course usually involves a loss. Also it may 

safely be accepted that building should not be undertaken 

in suburban districts which already contain a proportion 

of working-class population largely in excess of the normal. 

In the county of London the pressure on working-class 

accommodation is probably greatest in the district north of 

the Thames and west of St. Pancras, but it does not follow 

that the need for accommodation can be met to the best 

advantage by building dwellings in that particular district. 

It may be that the provision of cottages further out, with the 
necessary travelling facilities, would be more beneficial to 
the population concerned. Bearing in mind these various 
considerations, the Council’s estate north of the Thames, at 
Old Oak Common Lane, Hammersmith, appears to be 
favourably situated for the purpose of meeting the special 
difficulties existing at the present time ; but the White Hart 
Lane estate, being in a district where the working-class 
population already predominates largely, is not so satis- 
factory. The further provision of working-class accom-. 
modation, whether by private or municipal enterprise, might 
be most advantageous to the proper spreading of the com- 
munity if undertaken in districts beyond the county in the 
north and west. South of the Thames the Totterdown Fields 
and Norbury estates are both well situated for meeting the 
need for expansion, and the development by private enter- 
prise of land at Wandsworth, Lewisham and Eltham, 

already progressing so far as four, five and six-roomed 
cottages are concerned, is calculated to have similar desirable 
results if smaller cottages are provided and the means of 
transit cheapened. The importance of locomotion facilities 
as a factor in the solution of the housing problem cannot be 
too greatly emphasised. Since the passing of the Cheap 
Trains Act in 1883 the number of workmen’s trains run has 
increased enormously, and this, combined with the growth 
of the electric tramway services, has greatly encouraged the 
very wholesome movement of the working-class population 
from the overcrowded central districts. With the growth of 
population the cheapening of the workmen’s fares on rail- 
ways is likely to become a more pressing question in the 
future. What is required to cope with the problem of 
properly distributing the population is not exceptionally 
cheap fares in one direction, but fares such as workmen 
may reasonably be expected to pay in all directions; and it 
is a matter for consideration whether railway companies 
should not be required to run workmen’s trains to serve dis- 
tricts which are in process of development, without waiting 
until a large working-class population is actually in resi- 
dence. The question of the convenience and sufficiency of 
the service of workmen’s trains and trams will also become 
more important. The committee endorse the views expressed 
in the report, which they commend to the earnest considera- 
tion of the Council. They have given instructions for a copy 
to be sent to each member of the Council, and recommend :— 
‘That the report of the statistical officer presented by the 
housing of the working classes committee, on the present 
aspects of the housing question in London, be placed on sale 
at the price of 4d. a copy.”’ 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


A‘ the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, December 22, Mr. 

James C. Inglis, president, in the chair, the paper read 
was “An Investigation of the Heat Losses in an Electric © 
Power Station,’’ by F. H. Corson, A.M.I.C.E. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the paper :— 

An inquiry, originating from Blackburn, in 1903, showed 
that the average coal consumption of thirty-four principal 
generating stations of the United Kingdom was about 
7.7 lbs. per unit generated. The figures ranged from 3.6 lbs. 
to 15 lbs., Blackburn standing at 10 lbs. ; 

Rough tests on the various sections of the plant resulted 
in considerable re-arrangement. The steam-pipe system was 
overhauled and more effectively drained, and steam 
separators and driers were in consequence dispensed with. 
Engine stop valves were, where possible, attached directly to 
the main steam pipes. The steam ring was discarded, and 
generally the effective heat-radiating surface .was greatly 
diminished. Better fitting boiler dampers were provided, 
the condition of the brickwork was improved, and the whole 
process of combustion was more thoroughly controlled by the 
institution of flue-gas analysis. These and similar altera- 
tions occupied three years, and the fuel consumption fell 


- during that time to about’6 lbs. of the same coal per average 
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unit generated, a reduction of 40 per cent. Further progress 
being imperative, it was decided to conduct tests covering 


the whole operation of the works, viewing the losses peculiar _ 


to each part of the plant in their'relationship to each other 
and to the whole; and arrangements were made, and appa- 
ratus devised, for their prosecution. After isolated trials 
of the various types of apparatus had proved their relia- 
bility, simultaneous tests were arranged, of a duration long 
enough to embrace all conditions of operation met with in 
routine work. 

The Blackburn undertaking comprises two adjoining 
stations of 2,300 kilowatts capacity each, containing twelve 
-mechanically fired Lancashire boilers, Six fitted with super- 
heaters; fifteen high-speed engines driving generators from 
60° kilowatts to 775 kilowatts in size, controlled from three 
switchboards; steam piping 3 inches to 14 inches in dia- 
meter; ejector and jet-condensers fed from an overhead 
water-tank above the boiler-house; low-speed steam-driven 
feed-pumps; four batteries of economisers totalling 1,504 
tubes; two chimneys, 150 and 250 feet high respectively. 
The test has covered during 168 consecutive hours the com- 
bustion of about 230 tons of coal, the evaporation of 3.376 
million lbs. of water, and the generation of 99,295 electrical 
units. The net results show a consumption of 5.15 lbs. of 
coal, and a total evaporation of 33.9 lbs. of water per 
average unit. 

Observations have been taken half-hourly of the rate 
of evaporation, and of the temperature of the feed-water at 
the feed-tank, and the economiser inlets and outlets; of the 
chemical composition and temperature of the gases in boiler 
and economiser flues; of the temperature and pressure of 
steam supplied to and discharged from the engines; of the 
temperature and quantity of the injection and discharge 
water of the condensers ; and of the electrical units generated. 

Some of these data have also been obtained by using 
recording apparatus. The performance is shown on a time 
basis in curves, and in total in eight balance sheets relating 
to the operation of the whole plant.and of its constituent 
parts. So far as possible, the results have also been entered 
on the form prescribed by the Institution committee on steam 
engine and boiler trials. 

The principal sub-divisions into which the trials have 
fallen are :—(1i) fuel selection ; (11) estimation of moisture in 
coal; (iii) determination of calorific value; (iv) flue-gas 
analysis and measurement; (v) evaporation of water and 
distribution of steam ; (vi) steam consumption of auxiliaries ; 
(vii) steam consumption of main engines; (viii) measure- 
ment of output. 

1. Fuel Selection.—This has been effected after compre- 
hensive trials, involving calorimetric determination and 
actual working test of various fuels. The insufficiency of the 
calorimeter indication alone is shown in Table I., and it has 
accordingly been used only as a preliminary guide, supple- 
mented by practical trial under working conditions. As a 
means also of ensuring uniformity of supply of fuel, the 
employment of the calorimeter has been largely discarded, 
more reliance being placed on observation of the coal in 
actual use. To exhibit the results quantitatively, the 
calorimetric determination of the heat value of the coal has 
been adopted. 

2. Estimation of Moisture in Coal.—Every load of coal 
entering the works is sampled at the weigh-bridge. All 
samples, roughly 1 lb. in weight each, are mixed at the end 
of the day, and dried, the loss of weight being approxi- 
mately a true statement of the moisture contained. 
Periodical tests have been applied to check: the accuracy of 
the method, and have shown that some water, about 1 per 
cent. of the weight of the sample, still remains. With this 
correction, the moisture is estimable by these means with 
close approximation, and uncertainty as to the efficacy of 
the process is overshadowed by the greater doubt accompany- 
ing any calculation of the qualities of the whole from those 
of a small part. Tables show the results of the moisture 
tests for nine months. 

3. Determination of Calorific Value.—The Thompson 
calorimeter has been modified for the removal of certain 
liabilities to inaccuracy existent in its original form: 
‘Oxygen supply from a gas cylinder has replaced that from 
potassium chlorate and nitrate, rendering combustion more 
controllable, and securing better transference of heat to the 
water. LElectric ignition has ensured thoroughness of com- 
bustion, and external silvering of the outer vessel has reduced 
radiation error. Curves illustrating the diminution of 
radiation resulting from the external silvering are given. 
The mean calorific value from seventy-three tests of the dried 


| fuel is 13,180 B.Th.U. per lb., or, allowing for moisture," 


12,310 B.Th.U. per lb., of the coal as fired. 


4. Flue-Gases Analysis and Measurement.—The chemical 
constitution of the flue-gases has been estimated by a Krell 
CO. recorder, and by the Orsat apparatus. Considerable 
difficulty has been encountered in the selection of truly 
average sample gas, and a large number of tests have been 
made to ensure certainty of its representative character at 
all times. Numerous test-holes have been drilled in the 
flues, and samples from one point compared with those 
derived simultaneously from another. Other difficulties have 
arisen from the type of analyser. After trial of varied 
arrangements, all such troubles appear to have been sur- 
mounted, and the correctness of results has been proved by 
confirmation of the Orsat apparatus. Diagrams are given 
of the arrangements made for the purpose of flue-gas 
analysis, and also typical CO» charts obtained from the flues. 

Specific Heat.—Some doubt is suggested of the validity of 
computing the specific heat of the gases from that of their 
several constituents, and also of assuming the quantity to 
be independent of change in temperature and pressure. In 
the inquiry this course has been followed, any error result- 
ing therefrom being probably exceeded by possible uncer- 
tainty of the chemical analysis. 

Temperature.—Four certified mercury pyrometers, one of 
recording type, have been used for this section of observa- 
tions. Temperature records from boiler and economiser flues 
are given. 

5..Evaporation of Water and Distribution of Steam.— 
The feed-water has been registered by a Siemens water-meter 
in the pump suction-pipe, the instrument being tested daily 
on the pumping, at various rates, of a measured quantity of 
about 2,000 gallons. Errors of the meter, due to the presence 
of air-vessels, were encountered, but were obviated, and the 
half-hourly record of the meter, corrected by the error curves, 
may be accepted with confidence. The water lost by leakage 
and by blowing down of boilers has been determinable by 
direct test, and the radiation loss by shutting off all engine 
valves and applying still tests of ten hours’ duration for the 
measurement of condensation. This may be inaccurate, for 
in practice the steam is superheated, but it has been pre- 
ferred to results obtained from attempts to derive the figure 
from the fall in temperature accompanying the flow of a 
known weight of superheated steam. 

6. Steam Consumption of Auxilidries.—The tests under 
this head cover the steam used by furnace grate-jets, by 
feed-pumps, and by apparatus of domestic character. The 
first of these has been arrived at by feeding all jets from one 
boiler, and noting the rate of evaporation; the second, by 
condensation of the exhaust into a known weight of water 
at various speeds of pumping; and the third by frequent 
direct tests. 

7. Steam Consumption of Main Engines.—The steam 
consumed by the main engines is deduced from the increase 
in temperature of the condensing water, the quantity of 
which has been measured. The accuracy of this method 
rests upon dryness of the exhaust steam, which appears to be 
indicated by thermometers and mereury gauges fitted to the 
engine exhausts. 

8. Estimation of Electrical Output.—All energy used for 
whatever purpose has passed through meters calibrated to 
2 per cent. accuracy. In conclusion, the author discusses the 
part played by each possible source of loss in the indifferent 
thermodynamic performance of the works as a whole. While 
regretting that circumstances have compelled somewhat 
superficial treatment of some details, he has confidence in 
the accuracy of the data obtained, within the limitations 
prescribed by the apparatus available and by the character 
and conditions of the trial. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 9 | 


REPORT for the year of the chemical department of 
Glasgow Town Council has been prepared by Mr. F. W. 
Harris, corporation chemist and analyst. In the course of 
it he says that during the year some of the problems con- 
nected with aerial sanitation have been investigated, notably 
the relative efficiency of coal and gas fires. The results are 
intended to demonstrate scientifically that the general 
adoption of gas as a fuel would greatly reduce atmospheric 
pollution. It is doubtful whether the citizens generally 
realise all that is implied by the term “‘ aerial sanitation. 
The ordinary individual probably only realises the extent 
of the contamination of the atmosphere when, owing to 
sudden changes in temperature, the city is enveloped in fog ; 
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then the impurities are by condensation of the aqueous 
vapour rendered visible. But is it generally realised that 
the atmosphere on a clear day is equally contaminated with 
impurities? At present we are solely dependent upon 
climatic conditions whether through fog prevailing the city 
is enveloped in a black pall loaded with impurities, ox 
whether these are driven to the out-lying districts by favour- 
able winds and warmth. The aims of aerial sanitation are 
not only to prevent the formation of black fog such as 
Glasgow is occasionally enshrouded in, but to effect a per- 
manent improvement of the atmosphere. It has been sug- 
gested that the dispersion of fog can be attained by high- 
tension electrical discharges. This method, however, has 
not developed beyond the laboratory stage, probably on 
account of the large expenditure necessary to experiment on 
a practical scale. Considered in the most favourable light, 
such, methods are really only palliative measures, and the 
only practical and economical means by which our atmo- 
sphere can be permanently purified is to eradicate the evil 
at its source. The eradication of this evil can be attained 
only by educational and compulsory means. Why are our 
rivers being gradually purged from the foul contamination 
of domestic sewage and works’ refuse? Simply because local 
opinion has been stimulated to the realisation of the danger 
incurred. Educate the citizens by means of lectures and 
demonstrations to realise that the present method of heat- 
ing and warming domestic dwellings is wasteful, fully 
75 per cent. of the available heat being lost. Make each 
individual realise that pure air is as essential to health as 
pure water and pure food, and that by the discharge of 
smoke he is directly contributing to atmospheric pollution, 
thereby, from a health point of view, injuring not only 
himself but his fellow-citizens—in other words, creating a 
public nuisance. Domestic grates require supervision. The 
Corporation have already control of drains, gas and elec- 
trical fittings, likewise possess similar powers over any 
discharge into the river. Why not extend such powers to the 


supervision of fire grates and the control of all emissions | 


into the atmosphere? These are all means to attain the 
end, namely, the abolition of domestic smoke, the evil of 
which is far greater than is generally accepted. With the 
manufacturing offender the solution is simply a question of 
compulsion. Numerous effective methods of smoke pre- 
vention are at hand; it only needs effective compulsory 
powers to remove the source of pollution. 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 
HE Building Act committee of the London County Coun- 


cil in their annual report state that they held forty | 
meetings ; in addition there were thirty-six meetings of sub-. | 


committees during the year. 

The committee administer the London Building Acts, 
1894 and 1898 (decisions with regard to the more important 
provision being subject to confirmation by the Council), the 


Factory and Workshop Acts 1901 and 1907, in so far as | 


they relate to the provision of means of escape in case of 
fire, and the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 
which deals with the question of the provision of means 
of escape in case of fire in certain classes of buildings other 
than factories and workshops in which more than forty 
persons are employed. The Council has also charged the 
committee with the preparation of the draft by-laws under 
section 2 (1) of the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907. 

For the purposes of the administration of the Building 
Acts, London is divided into fifty-six districts, for each of 
which a district surveyor is appointed. The power of ap- 
pointment and dismissal of district surveyors is vested in 
the Council. During the year 9,820 cases under the Building 
Acts were dealt with, about half the number relating to 
dangerous and’ neglécted structures, and 6,922 new buildings 
were examined by the district surveyors, who received fees 
amounting to nearly 18,0002. in respect thereof. 20,172 old 
buildings were examined, the fees paid to district surveyors 
on these amounting to over 26,0007. It was necessary to take 
legal proceedings in a large number of cases, either to obtain 
authoritative decisions or to enforce compliance with the 
law. About four miles of new streets were sanctioned during 
the year. In order to obtain the views of all parties 
interested in the more important applications under the 
Building Acts, each local authority concerned is asked to 
express its views before these applications are considered. 

Under the Factory and Workshop Act 1,323 cases have 
been considered by the committee; in 377 of these cases the 
provisions of section 14 of the Act did not apply and they 


were, therefore, removed from the list of cases to be dealt 
with ; sixty-five certificates were issued in respect of new 
factories and the necessary work was completed in 167 old 
factories. In carrying out this branch of the committee’s 
work every endeavour is made to avoid unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the trade or manufacture carried on at the 
premises dealt with. ‘ 

The London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, is 
somewhat drastic and is largely retrospective, but, speaking 
generally, considerable discretion is allowed to the Council 
in dealing with buildings coming within the scope of the 
Act, and there is a right of appeal in the more important 
cases to the Tribunal provided by the Act of 1894. Every 
effort, too, is made by the committee to administer the Act 
in a reasonable manner so as to secure the advantages of 
compliance with the provisions of the Act with as little 
hardship as possible to the individual. The work involved 
in the administration of the Act is very heavy, as will be 
seen by the fact that during the year under notice no fewer 
than 10,541 notifications were received from the district 
surveyors under sections 10 and 12 (projecting shops and 
access to roofs) ; of these cases 1,482 have been dealt with. 
The total number of cases reported under these two sections 
alone was, on March 31, 30,804. The number of applica- 
tions under section 7, relating to new high buildings and 
buildings which may be occupied by more than twenty per- 
sons, was 412, of which twenty-seven were refused, and 
certificates were issued on the completion of the works in 
161, cases. Notifications were received in respect of build- 
ings in which inflammable liquid was stored in 369 further 
cases, and 416 cases were dealt with. 238 applications under 
section 9 of the Act, which relates to existing high buildings 
and buildings occupied by more than twenty persons, ‘were 
dealt with. 

The question of the further amendment of the London 
Building Act, 1894, has been under consideration, and on 
the committee’s recommendation the Council decided to 
insert in its General Powers Bill of 1908 clauses to amend 
sections 75, 76 and 77 of the Act of 1894, so as to enable 


| the Council to permit the erection of buildings having a 


larger cubical extent than was contemplated in that Act. 


[Lhe Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


The Skyscraper Era. 


Srr,—In an article appearing in the current issue of The 
Architect, a remark is made ‘‘ How many there are whdse posi- 
tivism is only equalled by their ignorance.’”’. I think Mr. 
F, W. Fitzpatrick, of Washington, must take rank amongst 
the above, when he asserts that we English are going to become 
the slaves to skyscrapers. Is he unaware that our more 
recent legislation has been directed towards limiting the 
heights of our buildings; and is he also unaware that even 
his beloved Americans are showing signs of weariness and 
dissatisfaction respecting their Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
nightmares, and there is somewhat belated talk of promot- 
ing legislation for limiting the height of future erections? 
It may be true that ‘‘ business men, not artists, constitute the 
controlling force in politics and municipal affairs,’’ but the 
views of artists are becoming increasingly respected over 
here, and the sign is a very healthy one. 

We, I hope, are not afraid of taking valuable lessons 
from our younger brother, but he must not become cheeky 
all the same, and imagine that whatever he says is valu- 
able.—Faithfully yours, Percy L. Marks. 

Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria Street, London: . 

December 28, 1908. 


Srr,—The article in your always interesting journal by 
Mr, F. W. Fitzpatrick I read on Christmas Day, and I 
found it very entertaining, but does Mr. Fitzpatrick really 
think that the day of the skyscraper is at hand, in connec- 
tion with this country? I say in all reverence, God forbid. 
In America, the home of this monstrosity, the day is ‘‘ well 
spent.’”’ Rumours are in the air that Congress is to be 
asked to place an embargo on it. One of the main reasons, 
I believe, to be advanced is on sanitary and fire prevention 
grounds, as it is found impossible to obtain sufficient pres- 
sure of water to enable it to be procured on the upper part 
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of these outrageous erections. Fancy London or Paris with 
such buildings. I must not pursue the subject further. I 
want to finish that interesting paper on ‘‘ London Taverns 
in History.’’ Continued success to the dear old Architect in 
1909.—Yours gratefully, AN ENGLISHMAN, 


Architectural and Topographical Society. 


Srtr,—The recent appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the condition and preservation of the 
ancient monuments of this country 1s an encouraging sign 
of an awakened pyblic interest in the magnificent national 
relics which are thickly scattered about the country. 

May I once again claim the courtesy of your columns to 
call attention to the work of description and recording which 
this Society has undertaken ? 

In addition to the minute descriptions of old buildings 
which we publish (with illustrations) in our quarterly 
“‘Record,’’ and the large scale drawings and photographs 
which we are endeavouring to collect, we have recently 
decided to issue printed forms for brief notes on buildings 
which, when filled up, we propose to file in a manner con- 
venient for reference ; copies of this form which have just 
been issued to our members, can be obtained gratis on 
application at the offices of the Society ; and when a number 
of them have been collected they will make a detailed cata- 
logue of ancient buildings such as, we believe, has not 
hitherto existed in these .islands. 

May I appeal to all who have any reliable information 
concerning any ancient building or buildings to apply for 
copies, especially to clergymen and others who hold a 
fiduciary position in connection with such monuments ? 

May I, at the same time, appeal for the further assist- 
ance in the other work of description and investigation 
which is being done slowly but, we believe, thoroughly ; and 
may I finally call attention to the fact that by increasing 
the number of our members the progress of this work will be 
hastened, as the rate of publication is mainly governed by 
the funds at our disposal ?—Yours faithfully, 

Witrrip Travers, Hon. Sec. 

35 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. : 

December 19, 1908. 

The appended form is a specimen of those intended for 
filing amongst the records of the Society, in order that a 
large amount of information may be accumulated and placed 
at the disposal of members and others in addition to, and 
at an earlier date than, the necessarily slow publication of 
the ‘Record ’’ will permit. In supplying the details cor- 
respondents are requested to take every care to ensure the 
greatest accuracy, and to include the salient facts rather 
than unimportant details. It will be noted that all the 
architectural types are given according to the dates of their 
erection. Any further details, which will be gratefully 
received, should be submitted on a separate sheet (or sheets) 
of paper. Any number of these forms will be issued on ap- 
plication to the Hon. Secretary of the Architectural and 
Topographical Society. 

SPECIMEN FORM. 
O.S. No. 269 (1 in.-1 mile). 
County of Buckinghamshire. Lat. 51°30’N, 
Parish of Dorney. Long. 0°40’ W. 
Name and Use of Building—Parish Church of St. James. 
Historical Notes. 
Date of Foundation, probably pre-Conquest, is unknown. 
Tithes and living granted to Burnham Abbey on its foundation 
c. 1265. A chantry founded by John Scott, temp. Henry VI. 
A chapel built by Garrard family in sixteenth century. 
Features of Building :—Plan. 
Chancel and unaisled nave with west tower. 
of chancel. South porch. 
Structure. 
Chancel contains early work in south wall, much altered in 
thirteenth century (door and window, now blocked) and 
fourteenth (low side window on both sides, and chancel 
arch) east window modern. Nave shows late twelfth cen- 
tury door (blocked) and two thirteenth century doors. 
Windows—seventeenth or eighteenth century ; large, plain, 
rectangular. Tower—brick with stone dressings, embattled, 
with hexagonal stair turrets. Two-light belfry windows. 
West door and three-light windows over; all fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. North chapel entirely brick, including 
mullioned square-headed windows; sixteenth century. 
Porch of brick, partly stuccoed ; 1661. 
Fittings. 
Altar, seventeenth or eighteenth century. Fragments of 
fifteenth century screen now along east wall. Tub-shaped 
font, twelfth century, with strap and fleur-de-lys ornament. 
Gallery dated 1634. Seven old pews, plain, probably of 


Chapel north 


same date. Box pew, with front and outer side cut down, 
on north side. Two elaborate lead memorial tablets hung 
on remaining side. In chapel, a large monument to Sir Wm. 
Garrard (1607) with kneeling effigies. Their children below. 
Registers from 1538. Plate—Elizabethan. 

Armory. 

Hatchment over gallery. Sir C. Palmer, or. two bars gu., 

each charged with three trefoils arg., in chief a greyhound 

courant sa. impaling az., a lion ramp., reg. arg., crowned ducally 
or. on tomb. Garrard. Arg. on a fesse sa., a lion pass., of the 
first. Kedermister. Az., two chevrons or. between three bezants. 

Nethermille. Arg., a chevron between three crescents az. 

Rowe. Arg. on a chevron az. between three trefoils slept per 

pale gu., and vert as many bezants. 

Books of Reference. 

“History and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham,” 

G. Lipscombe, M.D., 1847; Crown Folio, J. & W. Robins, 
London. 

“The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of England,” 
Vol. II. Pub. under the sanction of the Central Committee 
of the Archeological Inst., London. 

“Victoria History of the County of Buckingham.” 
stable & Co., 1907, Large Imp. 8vo. 


Other Buildings of Architectural Interest in this Parish are :— 
Dorney Court. 


Con- 


GENERAL. 


Sir Thomas Drew on Saturday gave his annual historical 
and descriptive lecture on Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, in 
the nave of that building. Allusion was made to the satisfac- 
tory installation of electric light. 


The Sheffield City Council is to be advised to erect a 
sanatorium for consumptives near Tuxford, in North Notting- 
hamshire. The grounds which are recommended for purchase 
are about 34 acres in extent. 


The Directors Of the City and County of Perth Royal 
Infirmary have unanimously resolved to proceed with the 
erection of a new infirmary, to consist of 100 beds, at an 
estimated cost of 400/. per bed, at Tullylumb. 


An Exhibition of French Art is to be very shortly opened 
in Montreal under the patronage of Lord Strathcona and the 
French Consul-General. Among the artists represented will 
be Rodin, Bartholomé, Camille Lefévre, Abel Marque, Fix- 
Masseau, Bernard, Voulot. 


MI. Charles Albert Waltner has been elected a titular ~ 


member of the Académié des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in the engrav- 
ing section. M. Waltner is vice-president of the National 
Society of Fine Arts. 


Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, Of Rochdale, have been 
awarded first prize in a competition for a school at Disley for 
350 children, which will cost over 5,000J. 

M. Pons, pupil of M. Renon, has been awarded the prize 
and first medal in the Concours Godebceuf (architecture) 
at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Three pupils of 
M. Laloux were awarded the three first-class medals. . 


._The Committee appointed to consider the erection of a 
memorial of the late Canon Fleming in York Minster have 
decided that it shall take the form of a statue in stone of 
King Edwin, one of the martyred Saxon kings, to be placed in 
the beautiful niche on the left or north side of the altar in the 
choir, at a spot where Canon Fleming frequently stood. King 
Edwin was baptized very near the actual place, and his head 
is buried in the Minster. 


Mr. E. A. Gruning, of 25 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, and 3 Holland Park, W., died on Tuesday after a 
short illness. Mr. Gruning practised as an architect and 
surveyor in the City for over forty years. He designed 
many buildings of importance, chiefly for bankers, insurance 
companies, and large mercantile firms. Mr. Gruning, the son 
of Mr. John Frederick Gruning, was born on June 26, 1837, 
and married, in 1874, Miss A. A. Cappel. He leaves two 
daughters and a son. Mr. Gruning was a Fellow and past 
vice-president of the R.I.B.A., a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and a member of the Tribunal of Appeal] under 
the London Building Acts. He was also a lieutenant of the 
City. 

The Jury in the recent competition for a naval ordnance 


college to be erected on the Champ-de-Mars have unanimously — 


awarded M. Patouillart-Demoriane the premier place among 
the twenty-four competing architects. The design of MM. 
Duval & Gonse secures the second prize, and M. Chausse- 
miche is placed third. MM. Briasson, Duquesne, Guidetti 
& Grisolia, Leprince-Ringuet, Sortais, receive awards of 
honourable mention. The building is to contain sections for a 


naval gunnery, artificers’ school, marine engineering, labora- 


tories, treasury and pensioners’ bureau. 
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MINERVA VISITING THE MUSES.—Frieze by J. B. Crpriant, R.A. 


THE WHEK. 


Tur event of the week in architectural circles has been 
the announcement made by Mr. E. T. Hat, Vice- 
president and Chairman at the business meeting of the 
members of the Royal Institute on Monday last, that 
H.M. the Kina had been pleased to grant the petition of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for a Supple- 
mentary Charter. As the letter conveying this informa- 
tion to the Council was dated on December 31 last, this 
announcement came as a surprise and a pleasant New 
Year’s gift to the members. 


Tue chief business before the meeting, according to 
the notices issued to members, was the consideration of 
two resolutions to be proposed by private members, each 
of which was, in effect, a vote of censure on the Council. 
The first of these, standing in the name of Mr. G. E. 
Nreup, was as follows:—‘‘ The Fellows and Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects demand, as 
due to them, a full and satisfactory explanation from the 
Council, or its responsible officers, of the circumstances 
leading up to the proposed suspension of part of By-law 9, 
and direct that in future no such motion shall be moved. 
They condemn such proceedings as that attempted, and 
consider it unworthy of the governing body of the Royal 
Institute.’’ As the object of the Council in abrogating 
By-law 9, and the objection of many members to their 
doing so, were alike rendered futile by the announcement 
of the grant of the new Charter, Mr. Nretp wisely re- 
frained from pressing the merely recriminatory part of 
his resolution, and withdrew it: 


Tue second resolution was that of Mr. K. GamMMetn, 
who moved :—*‘ That the Council of the Royal British 
Architects shall forthwith give effect to the will of its 
members, as expressed by the resolution passed in open 
meeting on January 7, 1907, whereby this Institute 
showed its disapproval of the principle of limited com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with public moneys, 
by forwarding a copy thereof to the Council of every 
county, county borough, and borough in England and 
Wales, before April 10, 1909.” 


__ Iv transpired that the Council had shelved the resolu- 
tion of a year ago, and had taken no steps to give effect 
to it, and it was clearly recognised that Mr. GamMMELL’s 
motion was a vote of censure on the Council. It was 
pleaded on behalf of the Council that they considered it 
unwise to give effect to the resolution of January 1907, 
and the Chairman, as the spokesman of the Council, 
practically told the meeting that the Council knew better 
than the general body of members what was expedient, 
and that, as their trustees, the Council were not going to 
let the Institute do a foolish thing. This is surely an 
illogical and unconstitutional position for any governing 
body of a society to assume, and is a most unfortunate 
attitude for the Council to maintain. It was a very 
general opinion in the room, even amongst those who had 
come to the meeting with the intention of saving the 


Council from the ignominy of a vote of censure, that the 
Council had not acted wisely, either in the matter to 
which Mr. Nisup’s resolution referred or in that dealt 
with by Mr. Gammeti; and it was probably only the 
presence of some who were opposed to the original 
resolution of January 1907 that saved the Council from a 
vote of censure. In the result Mr. GamMELL’s resolu- 
tion was amended by the omission of the word “‘ forth- 
with ’’ and of the words after ‘‘1907,’’ and in this 
amended form was carried by a small majority. The 
Council may take the view of this result that they have 
escaped the vote of censure, but must feel that they have 
had their knuckles rapped. 


Our curiosity was aroused by the laudatory notices 
in the non-technical press of Messrs. Lyons’s latest 
London café, designated ‘‘ The Corner House,’’ and 
situated at the corner of Coventry Street and Rupert 
Street. We read that it was built of Carrara marble and 
that the main saloon was in the Georgian style with 
Greek columns and pilasters, whilst the pastrycook’s 
shop was in Lours XIII. style. We half wondered 
whether Professor BERESFORD Pre, in his Euston Square 
building, which we illustrate to-day, had initiated another 
Greek revival. We were scarcely disappointed and not 
at all surprised to find that the Carrara marble was that 
variety of terra-cotta which Messrs. Dountron have so 
successfully introduced under the name Gieisarrers, 
whilst the Greek columns were piers of Greek marble 
encasing stanchions, and with very distinctive Renais- 
sance Ionic capitals. The whole building is in one style, 
which can be best described as Restaurant Renaissance, 
the detail of which is collected from all periods and all 
countries, some refined and admirable, some the reverse, 
the most striking idiosynerasy being the lack of scale in 
contiguous decorative features. The Mirror Hall in the 
basement is a fine big room, all lined with marble, save 
for the mirrors, which are not too obtrusive, and the 
mosaic in the frieze, which is, and by its garish and 
bizarre assertiveness quite mars the general satisfactory 
colour tonality. Despite the lavish use of costly material, 
the artistic qualities of Messrs. Lyons’s latest establish- 
ment are, in our opinion, very much below those of some 
of their smaller and earlier tea-shops. 


Tur dangers of petrol have been emphasised during 
the past week in the daily press, and notably by Mr. 
Wintram Haypon, the present chairman of the public 
control committee of the London County Council. It 
is unfortunate that petrol should be so dangerous, 
because the new type of petrol lamps would otherwise 
be of great utility for domestic purposes. It is useless 
for the manufacturers to put on the market lamps which 
in themselves are perfectly safe if their employment 
necessitates the storage of petrol in however small quan- 
tities but accessible to domestic servants. Mr, Haypon 
neatly says of the ineffectiveness of advice as to the use 
of petrol in the house, ‘‘ It is only a shade less mis- 
chievous than teaching a child how iti may safely play 
with fire.’’ 

B 
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VULCAN AND VENUS.—Frieze by J. B. Crerrani, R.A. 


ARCHITECTURE IN _ 1908. 

4 YEAR ago we spoke of the hope existing in the 
tA. minds of those connected with building that things 
must soon improve as they could scarcely be worse. 
That hope has been falsified during the past year and 
the improvement has not yet commenced. Unemploy- 
ment in the ranks of both skilled and unskilled workmen 
during the past year has persistently, month after month, 
been reported as greater than a year ago. We are told that 
during the first eleven months of the year the foreign trade, 
the imports and exports, of this country has diminished 
by 99,000,0001. The credit of the country has scarcely 
improved, as Consols hover between 84 and 83, although 
money is undoubtedly cheaper with the Bank rate at 24 
instead of 7. 

The most important event of the year in the world 
of architecture has been the selection of Mr. Rap 
Kwnorr’s design for the 


New County Haut ror Lonpon. 

The merits of this design and its most prominent 
competitors have been fully discussed in the columns of 
The Architect, and it is unnecessary now to reiterate 
them. The selected design, very slightly modified, has 
been adopted by the London County Council, and the 
first steps have been taken towards its realisation. It 
will be, however, several years before the building as 
designed will be finished, as a portion of the site is to 
remain in the occupation of Messrs. Houttoway Bros., 
whose riverside premises will have to be acquired and 
absorbed in the complete scheme. The cause of the 
present limitation of expenditure is, of course, the careful 
consideration for the financial possibilities of the county 
of London, that is a prominent feature in the policy of 
the Moderate party now in power in 


Tur Lonpon County Covunctn, 
a consideration which has led to the abandonment not 
only of the ill-starred steamboat enterprise of their pre- 
decessors, but also during the past year of the Works 
Department, that was one of the most cherished fads 
of the Progressives. 

The plausible theory of the existence of an organised 
ring of contractors, conspiring to keep up the prices of 
municipal work beyond the limits of fair profit, was not 
based upon facts, and even had such a ring been a reality, 
there are more effective ways of fighting the conspiracy 
than the establishment of a municipal works department, 
which by the very nature of building business cannot 
compete successfully with private enterprise. Even 
supposing, what is extremely rare in municipal employ- 
ment, that a fair day’s work is obtained for a fair day’s 
wage, the municipal department is not in a position to 
take advantage of the business opportunities that come 
in the way of an enterprising contractor, and by virtue 
of which he can always beat a municipal department 
in the question of expense. 

Another branch of municipal trading which has added 
to its bad repute during the past year is the 


Housine or THE WoRKING CuAssszs. 
It may be right that the community at large should 
provide, in default of private enterprise, healthy homes 
for the working classes at rents they can afford to pay, 


but what are we to think of the results shown at West 
Ham and not unknown elsewhere, that the working classes 
either will not live in the houses municipally provided, 
or if they do will not pay their rent? The West Ham 
Borough Council in this way lost 38,0001. in the last year 
for which the accounts were rendered, and nearly 18,000l. 
since 1901. 

The London County Council is to be congratulated 
and the thanks of the public are due to them for the 
successful completion of the 

RotTHERHITHE TUNNEL, 
whic. should be a valuable addition to the traffic 
facilities of London, particularly between the eastern and 
southern districts. It.is in the initiation and financing 
of such public improvements that the activity and energy 
of municipal bodies is best displayed rather than in the 
incompetent and costly attempts at municipal trading. 

The so-called 

Marsie Arncu IMPROVEMENT 
does not redound to the credit of the London County 
Council from an artistic point of view, and is a muddle 
which one would carefully avoid showing a visitor from 
the Continent as an example of what London can do 
in the way of town planning. 

The past year has been the occasion of the biennial 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 
which was held at Vienna in the month of May and 
was attended by some 1,400 members from all parts of 
the world. As usual, the papers read were varied in 
subject, in utility, and in interest, but remarkable for 
their excellence and avoidance of dulness as well as for 
their high tone. The social side of the congress appears 
to have been particularly successful, as might be expected 
in Vienna, where the cult of the pleasant life is so 
generally pursued. 
In London we have had the 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 

for the Development of Drawing and Art Teaching and 
their Application to Industries, which besides the 
ordinary congressional programme of papers and dis- 
cussions was remarkable for the exhibited collection of 
the productions of pupils and students of all grades, from 
that of the Kindergarten and infants’ schools to the level 
of the French Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Wisely the term 
“‘drawing ’’ was not supposed to be confined to draughts- 
manship on the flat, or, as Professor BeREsrorp Pirr 
well expressed it, ‘* lead-pencil and indiarubber,’’ Draw- 
ing in the solid in the form of metalwork, wood-carving, 
and the like was included, and its value recognised as a 
means of educating hand and eye as well as thought 
and comprehension. The universal teaching of drawing 
as a training in thought for and comprehension of tne 
beautiful would be the most potent agent that could be 
imagined for the advancement of the Mistress Art— 
Architecture. 

Education in architecture having been successfully 
taken up by such youthful universities as Manchester and 
Liverpool, it is not surprising that 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


should think that her position demands that she too 
should recognise architecture in her curriculum. As it 
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does not appear that design is to form any part of the 
intended examinations, which are to be confined to tech- 
nical science and history, the recognition does not go 
very far and will not make architects, even if it results 
in adding an intelligent comprehension of architecture to 
the benefits of university education. ; 

A remarkable wave of thought has been manifest 
during the past year amongst those who are real educa- 
tionalists in architecture, and perhaps we should not go 
far wrong in crediting the inception of this moyement 
to Mr. Rucinatp Buomriep. Certainly within one week 
both Professor BuomrreLp and Professor Reriiy lectured 
on the same theme of 

Tur Granp MANNER IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Although Professor Reruiy’s lecture was delivered 
some few days before the first of Professor BLOMFIELD Ss, 
it may have been that the anncuncement of the latter's 
course at the Royal Academy suggested a subject to his 
confrére. Whether or not the coincident treatments of 
this subject were causally connected is, however, un- 
important. What is notable is that such a theme should 
be considered worthy of consideration by two of our 
leading Professors. And still more, that this should be 
followed later in the year by the announcement that the 
Royal Institute has decided to substitute the Principles of 
Architecture for the detail of the Styles of Architecture, as 
one of the subjects of its examination. 

There can be no doubt that in spite of the protests, 
both polemical and practical, of some of the more thought- 
ful minds, the tendency alike of students and exponents of 
the art of architecture in this country has been during 
the last half-century towards the exaltation of detail and 
the disregard of the higher qualities of expression in 
mass. The era of revivalism both Classical and Medieval, 
and its consequent attachment to archeological correct- 
ness, has inevitably led to the undue prominence accorded 
to detail. Revolt against this has been partly the motive 
force impelling the ‘‘ new art ’’ movement; but although 
some of the best spirits in this movement have rightly 
been led to the proper subordination of detail, too many 
have fancied the path of freedom to lie in the subversion 
of the work of the past, and have thereby been led into 
the vagaries that we have most of us deplored. They 
are still the thralls of detail, having merely exchanged 
the chains of correctness for those of eccentricity. That 
we are now riding on a higher wave ot thought in respect 
to the essentials of architecture is further evidenced by 
the appreciation expressed of the philosophical paper read 
by Mr. Fretrx Cuay at the Architectural Association on 
“The Origin of the Sense of Taste in Art.’’ It is surely 
remarkable that such a paper should be well received 
in any assembly of architectural students, for in days 
not so very far back it would scarcely have been tolerated. 

Besides the modification of its examination, to which 
we have above referred, 


THe Royau Instirure or Brirish ARCHITECTS 

has during the past year made its application to the Privy 
Council for the revised charter which represents ine 
effect of the compromise between the educationalists and 
the registrationists in the ranks of the Royal Institute. 
During the period of waiting for the new,charter several 
architects have been elected as Fellows under the old 
system, but this has now practically been stopped by the 
action of the Associates, wuo, on a ballot being demanded, 
promptly black-balled every candidate who had not 
passed the examination. An attempt was made by the 
Council to evade the ballot on a subsequent occasion, 
but was unsuccessful, and the list of candidates for une 
Fellowship was withdrawn. The new charter has been 
so long in arriving that it is scarcely surprising that a 
large number of members of the Royal Institute, Fellows 
as well as Associates, have firmly resolved that delay, 
accidental or otherwise, shall not be allowed to nullify 
the terms agreed upon by all sections as the basis of the 
new charter. A worthy successor to Mr. Locke has been 
found in the new secretary, Mr. G. Ian MacatisTER, 
B.A. 
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Tus Liverpool ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


Wiuc.. is the oldest Society outside London connected with 
the architectural profession, has celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of its foundation. Originally established as 
an architectural and archeological society, including in 
its membership those who took merely a dilettante 
interest in architecture, new or old, it gradually became 
a purely professional body, and such it is now. Pro- 
fessional societies are highly desirable, and one might 
even say necessary, and the more numerous they become 
and the more active they are, the better for the art of 
architecture. But it is not to the benefit either of the 
art or the profession that associations in which the 
layman and the amateur can meet with and learn from 
the actual practitioner of any art should drop out of 
existence. It is far better for the art that there should 
be a large body of amateurs and laymen who understand 
what is good and what is mediocre or bad in architecture, 
and who can, with an intelligent interest, rightly appre- 
ciate the art of the present. 

We have plenty of societies for tne instruction and 
benefit of amateurs in archeology, antiquarianism, and 
even ecclesiology. We need more for amateurs of art 
in general and architecture in particular. 

The science of archeology has cause to mark cum 
creta alba the past year, for this has seen the com- 
mencement of the systematic 


EXcaAvATION oF MEMPHIS 


by Professor Frinpers Perrin as the representative of 
the British School of Archeology in Egypt. Many and 
valuable as have been the results of exploration in buried 
Egypt, there is good cause to hope that the investigation 
of the remains of the capital of the ancient empire may 
be rewarded with even greater treasures and additions 
to our knowledge not only of the oldest dynasties but of 
bygone civilisation of comparatively more recent date. 

Of both archeological and architectural importance 
has been the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare an 


INVENTORY oF ANcIENT HistoricaL MONUMENTS, 


for it can scarcely be supposed that when the list is 
prepared it will simply be pigeon-holed without steps 
being taken to preserve the value of the list by con- 
serving the monuments that it records. 

Failing retention on its original site the fate of the 
ancient historical monument, 


Crospy Haun, 


is perhaps as happy as could be desired. The directors 
of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
offered the fabric to the London County Council, and this 
body at its meeting on July 14 resolved to accept the 
gift and to hand it over to the University and City 
Association of London, who are to re-erect it at Chelsea, 
conyey the freehold of the site and building to the Council, 
and maintain it for the public benefit, subject to a right 
of user for the academic purposes of the University Hall 
of Residence, More House, Chelsea. This solution has 
superior merit in several respects to the alternative sug- 
gestions put forward for its re-erection in the churchyard 
of St. Botolph’s or the garden of Leighton House, not 
that these latter schemes were without plausibility and 
adherents. 
In the history of our 


CATHEDRALS, 


the past year has seen the completion of the restoration 
of the central, or Bell Harry, tower at Canterbury, which 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. W. D. 
Carog, at a cost of about 15,000]. This, however, does 
not complete the whole of the repair necessary to the 
cathedral, for during the past year it has been “‘ dis- 
covered ’’ that the upper parts of the two western towers 
are in a dangerous condition and operations have been 
commenced at a carefully estimated cost of 17,2501. for 
this work. It has also been ‘‘ discovered ’’ that the piers 
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of the central tower are unsound, cracks, fissures, and 
crushed stones being evident. ‘These and other urgent 
repairs bring up the estimated cost to 24,0001. It is 
the same old story once more: the chapters, who are 
the custodians of our cathedrals, neglect the sustentation 
of the fabrics under their charge till, as they would have 
us believe, a sudden and alarming ‘* discovery ‘ is made 
that a famous and ancient historical monument 1s on the 
verge of collapse. It is high time that some public and 
competent body was formed ad hoc, to take over the 
care of the fabric of our cathedrals and other ancient: his- 
torical documents. 

‘The guardians of Chichester, having collected and 
spent 117,000/., have appealed during the past year for 
another 5,0001. to ‘‘ complete ’’ the repair of the fabric, 


the particular items now urgent being the stonework of | 


the campanile and the lead roof, which is said to be 
dangerously thin. Completion of tne repair is exactly 
what ought never to be attempted in a cathedral. The 
fabric should be continually repaired or sustained and 
never allowed to fall into such a state as to be dangerous. 

t Chester they have asked for 6,0001. to restore the 
south-west door and buttress of the south transept and 
to rebuild the organ. The latter job demands 4,0001., but 
the former work has been put in hand. 

The ‘‘ restoration’? of Peterborough Cathedral has 
been completed and the fund closed after an expenditure 
of 53,6141. exclusive of special gifts. The Dean has 
started a Fabric Repair Fund. This is as it should be; 
sustentation and not restoration should be the policy 
pursued in respect of the fabric of our cathedrals. 

At York Minster, too, the restoration of the exterior 
has been for the present completed, and such repairs as 
are now necessary will, it appears, be paid for out of 
ordinary income. 

With the north and south turrets and the portal the 
new west front of Hereford Cathedral has been com- 
pleted after six years’ work under the direction of Mr. 
J. OupRID Scott. 

The choir of Dunkeld Cathedral has been opened for 
public worship after restoration under Messrs. Dunn & 
Watson, at the expense of Sir DonaLtp CurRIE. 

Truro is proceeding towards completion, a contract 
at 15,369]. having been signed for the erection of the 
western towers and spires. 

At Winchester they are still making ‘‘ discoveries.’ 
Having underpinned the two corners or the north tran- 
sept it has been found that the wall between them must 
be underpinned also. Another ‘‘ discovery ’’ is that the 
buttresses on the wall of the north aisle do not support 
but hang on to the wall. As this was known to be the 
case with buttresses at the east end of the church several 
years ago the recent ‘‘ discovery ’’ is somewhat belated. 
A bagatelle of 7,000]. has been added this year to the 
estimated cost of restoration. There is little doubt that, 
save for sentiment, the proper course to be adopted with 
Winchester Cathedral would have been to have pulled 
down the whole building and re-erected it on sound 
foundations, and by the time the ‘‘ discoveries ’’ and the 
repairs are completed it will probably be found that this 
drastic method would have been the most economical. 
We only hope that the present faith in the grouting 
machine is not misplaced, and that it will not be ‘‘ dis- 
covered *’ that the cement which is supposed to be 
binding together the fractured walling has found its way 
into the peat. The grouting machine is used in the con- 
struction of tube railways, and the engineers say that 
by its means the space by which the excavation exceeds 
the periphery of the tube is filled completely by a water- 
proof mass of cement so that no subsidence can occur 
hor water travel along or enter the tube. It is dis- 
quieting therefore to know that in the past year wwe 
North Lambeth Library has had to be partly rebuilt in 
consequence of subsidences attributed to the construction 
of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway. As we travel 
on the tubes we see evidences of damp penetrating which 
lead us to fear that the grouting machine is not so perfect 
as its sponsors claim. 


? 
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Important Burupinas COMPLETED 
include the new Government Offices in Parliament 
Street, designed by the late Mr. J. M. Brypon; the new 
Town Hall, Stockport, by Sir A. BrumweLti THomas ; 
the Law Courts, forming part of the new municipal build- 
ings of Hull, and of which Messrs. Russeti & CoopEer 
are the architects; the Municipal College, Portsmouth, 
costing 110,0001., and designed by Mr. G. HE. Smiru; 
the extension of Leeds University, designed by Mr. Paun 
WATERHOUSE, and opened by H.M. the Krne on July 7; 
the offices of the Royal Pension Fund for Nurses, opened 
on July 4 by H.M. the Qunen, and of which also Mr. 
PauL WATERHOUSE was the architect. Although not 
yet opened to the public, Sir Aston Weps’s im- 
portant additions to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are practically completed. Another large hotel, the 
Waldorf, in Aldwych, has been added to those of 
London, the architects bemg Messrs. A. MarsHauu 
Mackenzig & Sons. Mr. J. Betcuer, A.R.A., has added 
the office building of the Royal Insurance Co., and 
Mappin & Wess’s new premises in Oxford Street to the 
list of his works in London. A notable piece of design 
is Professor Brresrorp Pirr’s new office building for 
tne London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Co. The 
new St. James’s Hall, Great Portland Street, has been 
completed at a cost of 100,000/., Messrs. JoszepH & 
SmitTHeEm being the architects, and associated with them 
for the interior Mr. A. Bromriznp Jackson. Mr. 
Lronarp Sroxes has completed the additions to the 
offices of the Chelsea Borough Council, costing 21,0001. 
A building which has attracted the attention of the general 
public not for its architecture but for its sculpture is 
that for the British Medical Association by Messrs. 
H. Percy Apams & Hoxtpen. Amongst the most im- 
portant hospital buildings completed have been the Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester, at a cost of 500,0001., of which 
Messrs. EK. T. Hatt & J. Brooke were the joint archi- 
tects; the Booth Hall Infirmary of the Prestwich Poor 
Law Union, by Messrs. T. Wortuineton & Son; the 
Greenock Hospital by Mr. Auex OCuntEn; the Cardiff 
City Mental Hospital, costing 349,0001., by Messrs. 
OatiEy & Sinner ; the Glasgow Maternity and Women’s 
Hospital, by Messrs. (the late R.A.) Brypmen & RoBert- 
son; the Infirmary Extension and Nurses’ Home at 
Selly Oak, Birmingham, by Messrs. C. WuHitwELu 
& Son. Churches worthy of note are the first part of 
St. Wilfrid’s Church, Harrogate, by Mr. Tempte Moore, 
and St. Alban’s, Bournemouth, by Mr. G. H. Fentowts 
PRYNNE. 

Important Burtp1nas CoMMENCED 
during the past year include a new asylum for the county 
of Essex, the first portion of which, estimated to cost 
289,276]. and to accommodate 1,376 out of a future 
total of 2,000 patients, has been begun from the drawings 
of Mr. F. Wuirmore, the county architect. Another 
asylum work is the additions to Napsbury Asylum, 
Middlesex, for which Mr. Rowuanp PuumBz is the archi- 
tect, and which is estimated at 91,4691. The extension 
of the Birmingham Municipal Buildings at a cost of 
150,000). has been commenced from the designs of 
Messrs. H. V. Asutny & Winton Newman, selected 
in open compepition. Another successful competition 
design, that of Messrs. Lancurster & Rickarps for the 
new home of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion at 
Westminster, is now in progress of realisation. 

OBITUARY. 

The list of architects who have passed away during 
the year includes the names of Mr. J. S. Qumrsr, Mr. 
F. E. Morris, Mr. J. B. Conson, Mr. EH. W. Mounr- 
FORD, Sir JAMES Know es, Mr. D. R. Dats, Mr. G. A. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. F. G. Jounson,: Mr. S. P. Rezs, Mr. 
J. Lesme; Mr-C. F. Rerxs, Mr. BR. Posy amianes, 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Mr. H. Poston, Mr. R. C. Davy, 
Mr. W. Perkins, Mr. A. Darsysuirne, Mr. H. H. 
Srannus, Mr. L. W. Green, Mr. T. Winn, Mr. L. H. 
Isaacs, Mr. F. H. Otpuam, Mr. A. E. Govuaxu, Mr. 
D. Gostuine, Mr. F. A. Spruztes, Mr. I. Sreane, Mr. 
E. Tayuor, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Mr. E. A. Grunina. 
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RHEIMS CATHEDRAL—THE CORONATION 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


By Professor CuarLEs Gourtay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A. 

N no single cathedral in France may one find all the 
if beauties of the French Gothic style which are to be 
seen in the many ecclesiastical buildings still remaining 
throughout the country, belonging to the glorious epoch 
of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, it is the object 
of this article to bring before the readers of The 


Architect the claims of Rheims Cathedral to being con- 
sidered as having approached as near as, and probably 


nearer than, any other French cathedral, to being truly” 


representative of the work of this great period in France, 
for it possesses many of the beauties of the style in the 
highest degree. 

The cathedrals of Amiens and Rheims are almost 
universally considered to be the finest of the great French 
Gothic structures, and whether Amiens or Rheims is the 
finer depends on the special feature under consideration. 
For instance, the interior of Amiens is much higher than 
that of Rheims and has a lit triforlum which Rheims has 
not, two features which give it a great advantage over that 
of Rheims, but, on the other hand, the west front. of 
Rheims far surpasses that of Amiens. At Amiens the 
towers are dwarfed by the enormously high nave, which, 
being lower at Rheims, enabled the towers to be built in 
much better proportion with the other features of the 
facade ; therefore the west front of Rheims is undoubtedly 
the finer one from the strictly architectural point of view, 
that is, independent of its sculpture, in which it far 
surpasses that of Amiens. And this superiority extends 
to the interior of the western facade of Rheims, for there 
we have a lit triforium"below the great rose window, and 
beneath, on each side of the doorway, the wall face is 
richly treated with sculpture, set in rows of trefoil-headed 
niches having intermediate carved panels of the greatest 
beauty, while the traceried tympanum of the doorway 
is glazed with old glass; thus the internal treatment is 
immensely preferable to the blank walling of the interior 
of Amiens. Hence, although the cathedral of Amiens 
is often, but not always, 
preferred as a whole to that 
of Rheims, yet we may, 
after these introductory re- 
marks, proceed to the 
study of the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame at Rheims— 
the Coronation Church of 
France—with the under- 

' standing that it holds the 
, proud position of being one 
of the two finest works of 
the Gothic period in France 
or on the Continent of 
Europe. 
PLAN. 

In plan the cathedral of 
Rheims is singularly beau- 
tiful, being very complete 
though simple. The nave 
is long, having ten bays, 
and it has an aisle on each 
side but no chapels. The 
transepts are short, con- 
sisting of only two bays, 
and have one aisle on each 
side, both of which are 
wider than the aisles of the 
nave. Therefore the end 
bays of the nave and choir 
arcading at the crossing 
are wider than the others, 
thus giving a feeling of 
lightness and openness at 
the crossing which is most appropriate. The tran- 
septs are placed nearer the east end than is commonly 
the case in French cathedrals, with the result that 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 


PLAN 


the choir fills the crossing and extends westwards 
into the nave to the distance of three bays. East- 
wards of the crossing the choir has three bays, then 
the apse with its ambulatory and chapels forming a perfect 
chevet. The chapels are large, being of considerable 
depth, and the central one is deeper than the others.. As 
to dimensions, this cathedral is exceeded in length ex- 
ternally in France by that of Le Mans only, which has an 
exceptionally long eastern chapel, the lengths being, 
Rheims, fully 489 feet, and Le Mans, 492. The length 
of Rheims internally is 455 feet, and the width of its nave 
46 feet. 


ARCHITECTS. 


Many legendary statements have been made about the 
name of the original architect and his successors, also 
about the dates of their work, but M. Drmarson, the 
Municipal Archiviste of Rheims, has by careful research 
conclusively established the following facts. 

The cathedral of Rheims was begun on May 6, 1211. 
JEAN D’Orzals furnished the plans for the whole build- 
ing, carrying out the choir and probably the greater part 
of the transept. His successor was JEAN LE Loup, who 
directed the works for sixteen years. He undertook part 
of the nave, and also the great western front, which was 
continued by Gaucuer DE Ruems from 1250 to about 
1260. Following him was Bernarp DE Sorssons, who 
constructed the nave from the fifth to the ninth bay in- 
clusive, and the great circular western window. It is 
known that Bernarp continued to carry on the work 
till 1287, and that it was, without doubt, very soon after 
this date that Ropert pz Coucy became Master of Notre- 
Dame. Ropert pe Coucy died in 1311, and therefore 
he could not, as had at one time been believed, have been 
the original architect of the cathedral or of its porches. 
The following parts are attributed to him. The four first 
western bays of the nave, which, although they harmonise 
with the other bays, yet show distinct differences in style 
and in the method of construction. The differences of 
style may be traced in the profiles of the mouldings and 
in the carving of the capitals. It is very probable that 
he was author of the side portions and upper parts of the 
western front, of which he may have modified the design ; 
also of the towers. At the time of his death the great 
gallery of the front had not yet received its statues. 


WESTERN FRONT. 


Referring to the western front, FERGUSSON says, 
‘““ The superb west facade is perhaps the most beautiful 
structure produced in the Middle Ages.’’ Including the 
towers there are four storeys in this front. The lowest 
storey contains the three deeply-recessed porches, with 


| gables above each; that over the central porch rises to the 


height of the centre of the rose window above it. A 
central pillar divides the great portal into two doors which 
lead into the nave, while the side porches have single 
doorways opening into the aisles. 

The sécond storey contains the richly traceried rose 
window, which is directly above the central docrway and 
is set in a pointed arched opening. The circle is about 
40 feet in diameter, and its bold mouldings make it stand 
out clearly beyond the plane of the tracery within it. The 
part into which the circle fits, being square below and 
pointed above, makes three irregular spaces which have 
to be filled up somehow. This was commonly done, as 
in this instance, with tracery, and it is very instructive 
to observe the many different ways in which it was 
attempted to satisfactorily solve this problem. On each 
side of the great rose window are two tall double-light 
windows, with rich tracery in their heads and gables 
over. 

The third storey contains a fine and effective feature 
in the gallery containing the row of statues of kings, 
each statue being placed in a niche with canopy above, 
which terminates in a small gable, the whole forming a 
magnificent arcade. The gable marking the centre of the 
front indicates the roof of the nave but is not directly 
connected with it, for the roof stops at another gable, 
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which is nearly in line with the eastern faces of the 
towers, and there is a broad flat space between. 

The boldly projecting buttresses divide the facade 
into three great vertical compartments. The end but- 
tresses are at their bases somewhat similarly treated to 
the great doorways, having arched panelling with tracery 


and gables over. The intermediate buttresses rise from 
between. the central and side porches. In the second 
storey there is a niche containing a statue, with spirelet 
above, all very richly treated. These buttresses appear 
to terminate in the arcaded gallery forming the third 
storey, but their vertical lines are carried upwards into 
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the towers. The towers themselves form the fourth 
storey. They are octagonal on plan, having a very tall 
double-light window on each cardinal face forming the 
lantern, while projecting from the other sides of the 
octagon there are polygonal turrets terminating in small 
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pinnacles. These western towers are 267 feet in height 
and were not completed till nearly 1430; their spires, 
however, were never executed. It appears as if the 
spires were not necessary to complete the design of the 
front, which seems perfect without them. This may be 
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owing to the irregular outline at the top of the towers, 
‘especially the northern one, which is thus in harmony 
with the rich decoration of the whole front. 

This front is undoubtedly a masterpiece ; the whole of 
the architecture is in perfect proportion, and there is a 
remarkable unity about it which, indeed, is apparent 
throughout the entire cathedral, just as if one architect 
had carried out the whole work. The sculpture of this 
facade is of the highest order, but in this article it is the 
architectural design which is being dealt with, and the 
greatest stroke of genius in the design of this front is 
the arcade forming the gallery of kings, which counteracts 
the vertical tendency of the buttresses to the extent re- 
quired, and binds the towers to the central portion, thus 
producing a perfect composition—indeed, this noble and 
magnificent facade is unsurpassed. 


CENTRAL PorcH, EXTERIOR. 


The magnificent central porch is 52 feet high and 
20 feet wide, the doorways being 20 feet high. At the 
base of the facade there is a band of carved drapery with 
mouldings, above this are statues set on corbels and 
crowned by canopies, which form a continuous row along 
the entire front, except on the lintels of the doorways. 
The lintel of the central doorway was sculptured as those 
of the north and south doorways still are, though the 
sculptures on them are greatly mutilated, but that of the 
central doorway was hewn off in 1798, and in 1802 a 
commonplace inscription was inserted. The cathedral is 
dedicated to the Virgin, and the sculpture of this porch 
all relates to her, while on the central pillar there is a 
beautiful statue of the Virgin and Child. The tympana 
of such doorways are generally richly sculptured, but in 
this example we find the whole of these spaces filled with 
tracery, that of the central doorway taking the form of a 
large rose window, which contains beautiful glass. The 
arch mould is richly carved and its hollows are filled with 
sculptured figures. Above all, in the gable, there is a 
group representing the Coronation of the Virgin, capped 
by a series of niches which follow the slope of the skews. 
Since medizeval times this porch has been worthily con- 
sidered one of the four wonders of the Middle Ages in 
France. 

CrmnTRAL Porcu, INTERIOR. 


The interior of this central porch has already been 
referred to in the introduction. The actual doors are of 
wood, and the central pillar appears more slender in- 
ternally than externally, in order to form recessed sur- 
faces, against which the doors may close; the lintel 
retains its sculpture. The entire tympanum of the door- 
way, including its circular window and adjoining parts, 
is filled with beautiful stained glass belonging to the four- 
teenth century. Perhaps the tympana of the western 
doorways were glazed in order to admit light for the 
efficient lighting of the sculpture of the inner face of the 
wall in which the doors are placed. This sculpture is 
placed in a series of niches, row above row, and the foliage 
in the intermediate panels is treated in a very natural 
manner. In the lowest panels carved drapery is ex- 
ceedingly well represented. There are in all 120 statues 
decorating the interior face of this western wall, and there 
appears to be no other wall interior so richly treated with 
carving and sculpture. The subject of the statuary on 
the north side of the central doorway is the Life of Joun 
tue Baprist, while that on the southern side is the pro- 
phecy and fulfilment of the Coming of the Mrssiau. 


CENTRAL Doorway or SourH TRANSEPT. 

The fine central doorway to the north transept is a 
double one, the opening being divided by a stone pillar 
with sculpture. This porch is of earlier date than the 
western ones, yet it is very richly treated with sculpture, 
that on the jambs relating chiefly to the Bishops of 
Ruems. The tympanum is, here, of solid stone, and it 
is: sculptured in the manner generally followed in similar 
doorways of this period; the subject is the history of 
St. Nicatsp and St. Remr. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
(1906) IN OPERATION.—I. 


By W. 8S. Horpsworts, D.C.L. 


ae Workmen’s Compensation Act (1906) came into 
operation on July 1, 1907. It has therefore been in 
force for eighteen months. In some respects 1t was a new 
departure, but in most respects it was simply a development 
of the principles contained in the Acts of 1897 and 1900. 
In this country Acts of Parliament which introduce a wholly 
new set of principles into the legal world—Acts like those 
establishing the limited liability company—are generally 
in the nature of very rough plans as to the kind of institu- 
tion or as to the kind of principle which commends itself to 
the Legislature. The detailed working out of that plan, and 
the introduction of the necessary safeguards against those 
who desire to pervert it to their own ends, are left to be 
provided when cases arise which call for some more specific 
rules or for some safeguard against hardship or fraud. The 
problems entailed by the application of a general scheme or 
principle to the almost infinite variety of the facts of human 
life are worked out by the Courts in the form of decided 
cases. This process, like many other experimental processes, 
is both slow and expensive, but it is sure. Gradually by 
means of these decided cases and by amending Acts there is 
evolved what would be called in continental countries a 
“ jurisprudence”’ of the subject; and finally the results of 
this “ jurisprudence ’”’ can be codified into an Act which can 
lay claim to some finality, because it is no longer a rough 
sketch or plan of the aspirations of the Legislature, but a 
considered code based upon the experience derived from con- 
crete cases arising in the world of facts. We have said that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, is not quite a new. 
departure. Though it undoubtedly contains new principles 
and new ideas, it reproduces in many of its clauses the word- 
ing of its direct lineal ancestor, the Act of 1897; and in the 
ten years which had elapsed between the passing of those 
two Acts much had been done by the Courts to make the Act 
of 1897 a workable Act—to give definite meanings to its 
words and sections and sub-sections, and to determine the 
extent of the rights and liabilities outlined in it. The Act 
of 1897 has been repealed, but the judicial labour expended 
upon it has not been thrown away. Where the wording of 
the Acts of 1897 and 1906 are identical the old cases still 
have authority, and therefore the Act of 1906 has worked 
far more smoothly than it could have worked if it had not 
had such an ancestor in 1897. Heredity is a force in spheres 
other than that of biology. But some new principles were 
introduced by the Act, and all the problems set to the 
Courts by the passing of the earlier Act had not been fully 
worked out. It is therefore of some interest to inquire what 
progress has been made during the years 1907 and 1908 
towards the evolution of a definite body of rules upon the 
subject of workmen’s compensation. 

The cases decided turn upon many different sections, so 
that an inquiry of this nature must by the nature of the 
case be a little disconnected. We shall deal with the 
subject under the following headings:—The workman’s 
remedies at common law and under the Act; the meaning 
of the term ‘‘accident’’; the meaning of the phrase 
‘“course of employment’’; the meaning of the phrase 
‘serious and wilful misconduct’’ ; questions relating to the 
amount of compensation payable ; questions relating to the 
rights of dependents; liability for certain diseases; cases 
turning upon the definition of certain terms. 


The Workman’s Remedies at Common Law and under 
the Act. 


It is well known that the workman’s remedies at common 
law against his employer for injuries sustained by him in the 
course of his employment were very inadequate, and that their 
inadequacy was the main cause for the passing of the Act of 
1897. In all cases to which the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1880 did not apply the workman could be met by the 
defence of common employment; and in all cases the em- 
ployer could use ordinary common law defences, such as 
contributory negligence. The Acts of 1897 and 1906, on the 
other hand, placed the employer under a statutory liability 
to compensate for all accidental injuries sustained by the 
workman in the course of his employment. The mere negli- 
gence of the workman is no bar to his claim for compensa- 
tion. It must be shown that the injury was caused by his 
own serious and wilful misconduct. But the new rights 
thus given to the workman did not take away such rights as 
he had at common law. They were additional, not sub- 
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stitutional ; and occasionally a workman has found it advis- 
able to pursue his common law remedy instead of that 
provided by the Act. Thus it is provided by the Act of 1906, 
section 2, sub-section 1, that, in order to support a claim 
for compensation under the Act, notice must be given as 
soon as practicable, before the workman has voluntarily left 
the employment in which he was injured, and within six 
months of the happening of the accident causing the injury. 
Therefore if the six months have expired the work- 
man is thrown back on his common law _ remedies. 
The Act provides (section 1, sub-section 4) that if a common 
law action is begun within the six months and decided in 
favour of the employer, and if it appears that the injury 
is one for which the employer would have been liable to 
pay damages under the Act, the Court may, on the appli- 
cation of the plaintiff, assess the compensation due, deduct- 
ing all costs occasioned by the fact that the plaintiff has 
proceeded at common law and not under the Act. In the 
case of Cribb v. Kynochs, Ltd.,* a woman gave notice of a 
claim under the Act. She did not pursue the claim, but 
sued at common law more than a year after the happening 
of the accident. This action failed, and she then applied 
for an award of compensation under the Act. The Court of 
Appeal held that the claim failed. The Master of the Rolls 
pointed out that the Act (section 1, sub-section 2b) pre- 
vented a workman who had failed in his application under 
the Act from suing at common law, and that, subject to the 
exception contained in section 1, sub-section 4, it also pre- 
vented one who had failed at common law from proceeding 
under the Act. It was no doubt true that in this case the 
notice had been given within the six months, but that notice 
had not been followed up. If a workman could give his 
notice and then wait for any time he pleased, within the 
period allowed by the Statute of Limitations, before he 
made his claim, employers might lose the benefit of the six 
months’ period of limitation. It is only if the period of 
six months has not expired that the workman who has 
failed in an action at common law may claim under the Act 
in respect of the same injury, and then subject to the 
liability that the costs of the previous action must be de- 
ducted from the compensation due to him. Last December, 
in the case of Cohen v. Seabrook Bros.,+ where this condition 
was satisfied, Darling, J., made an award of compensation. 


The Meaning of the Term “ Accident.”’ 


For an authoritative definition of the term “ accident’’ we 
must look to the case of Fenton v. Thorley & Co.,t decided 
under the 1897 Act. This definition was taken as authorita- 
tive in the case of Ismay, Imrie & Co. v. Williamson, § which 
was the first appeal to the House of Lords under the Act of 
1906. In the former case the term was defined as meaning 
‘an unlooked for mishap, or an untoward event which is not 
expected or designed’’; but, as the latter case shows, the 
application of this definition to the concrete facts of par- 
ticular cases may even divide the House of Lords. In this 
case a workman who was in a very weak state of health was 
engaged as a trimmer on board the steamship Majestic. While 
engaged in his work he had a heat stroke, from the effects of 
which he died. The majority of the House of Lords held 
that he died from the effects of an accident arising in the 
course of his employment, and that his widow was therefore 
entitled to recover. It is true that a heat stroke is a disease, 
but it was a disease directly caused in this case by the em- 
ployment on which the man was engaged. It was very 
similar to the case where a wool sorter, who had got anthrax 
in the course of his employment, was held entitled to recover. 
Lord Macnaghten on the other hand considered that, though 
the injury of which the man died arose out of and in the 
course of his employment, it did not arise from ‘‘ accident.”’ 
The man was in a weak state of health. He was not a 
trimmer by trade. He did not know what steps to take to 
ward off the attack. He considered therefore that the injury 
was the result of the man’s own weakness and ignorance, 
and not of accident. In the case of Broderick v. London 
County Council,|| the Court of Appeal have reaffirmed the 
principle that a workman who is working at a dangerous trade, 
and who is injured by reason of one of the diseases or dangers 
necessarily attendant on the trade, cannot be said to be 
injured by an accident. In such a case the injury is not 
an unlooked for mishap, or an untoward event. Therefore it 
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was decided that where a workman employed in the sewers 
by the London County Council contracted enteritis by inhal- 
ing sewer gas he had not suffered an injury by accident. 
The distinction between this and the last cited case 
is somewhat fine, especially if it is true, as some of the 
witnesses stated, that heat stroke is very common among 
engineers and trimmers, but can easily be dealt with if proper 
precautions are taken. It would almost appear that heat 
stroke is a disease or a danger necessarily attendant on 
the trade of these persons. But this point does not 
seem to have been taken in the arguments or in the judg- 
ments. 


The Meaning of the Phrase “ Course of Employment.”’ 


It is only if the injury arises from an accident in the 
course of the injured man’s employment that the employer 
is liable. It is therefore important to know what the Courts 
consider to be the meaning of this phrase, and on whom 
the onus of proof rests in a doubtful case of showing that 
the injury arose in the course of employment. The im- 
portant case of McDonald v. Owners of the Steamship 
Banana* clearly decides that the onus of proof is on the 
workman. In this case a person employed as donkeyman, 
while returning to the ship, fell’ off the gangway and was 
killed. The only evidence as to how the accident occurred 
was the entry made at the time in the ship’s log-book to the 
effect that Thomas Macdonald, while returning on board 
ship more or less the worse for drink, refused the aid of the 
night watchman to assist him up the gangway, and on reach- 
ing the top step, over-balanced, fell between ship and quay, 
and, striking an iron girder, was killed. The County Court 
Judge thought that the evidence was consistent either with 
the theory that the deceased had met with the accident in the 
course of his employment, or otherwise. He thought, there- 
fore, that he could infer that the accident happened in the 
course of the deceased’s employment, and he therefore made 
an award in favour of his widow. But the Court of Appeal 
clearly laid it down that the onus of proof is on the appli- 
cant, and that if the evidence he produces is equally con- 
sistent with the view that the accident did not occur in the 
course of his employment he fails. As the Master of the 
Rolls put itt :—‘ It does not appear (1) whether he had gone 
ashore on ship’s business, or (2) whether he went ashore on 
a spree without leave, or (3) whether he had leave to go 
ashore. . . . If he was sent ashore on a ship’s errand he 
would be within the Act. If he went ashore without leave, 
he would plainly not be within the Act. If he went ashore, 
not on a ship’s errand, but with leave and for his own plea- 
sure, I think he would equally not be within the Act. To 
give an illustration which possibly appeals to most of us :— 
If I send my domestic servant in the evening with a letter 
to a friend, and he is knocked down by a motor omnibus on 
his way to or from my friend’s house, I should be liable. 
If, however, he, having a night off, goes—as he is at full 
liberty to go—to the Franco-British Exhibition for his own 
amusement, and meets with an accident at the same spot, 
I take it that I should not be liable.’’ 

There have been many cases decided upon this subject, 
and we will shortly state the facts of one or two to illus- 
trate the manner in which they are dealt with by the Courts. 
In the case of Cremins v. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold,t 
the employers of certain colliers, as part of their contract 
of employment, conveyed them by train from their home to. 
a certain platform reserved for their exclusive use at the 
colliery six miles off. While waiting for the train one of 
the colliers was knocked down and killed by the train. It 
was held that the injury arose in the course of their employ- 
ment. A workman who is injured while going to the em- 
ployer’s pay-office to receive his pay along a path con- 
structed by the employers for the use of their employés; § a 
stable employé, who without provocation was bitten by the 
stable cat while having his lunch;|| and an employé of a 
menagerie, who tried to deal with a lion who had escaped 
from its cage, and was injured {—were likewise considered to 
have suffered in the course of their employment. On the 
other hand, an engine-driver, who for his own purposes got 
off his engine, crossed a siding to get a book from a friend, 
and was knocked down, was unable to recover.** The Lord 
Chancellor said :—“ I agree that labour is often intermittent. 
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If a man is in the place of his employment, and during its 
hours uses such intervals otherwise than in working, and 
while doing so is injured by one of the dangers to which the 
employment exposes him, that may be an accident within 
the statute. He may be in such case required to be in 
attendance, and in that respect engaged on his duty, though 
not actually doing work. But here this man was where he 
was not entitled to be, and was not working, but pleasing 
himself. . . . The accident did not arise out of, or take 
place in, the course of employment at all.” 


The Meaning of the Phrase “ Serious and Wilful 
Misconduct.” 


Practically the only defence open to the employer based 
upon the conduct of the workman is the defence that the 
injury is attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the workman himself; and, under the present Act, even 
the proof of this fact is no defence if the injury 
has resulted in death or serious and permanent dis- 
ablement; a workman who wishes both to seriously mis- 
conduct himself and to recover compensation must take care 
that the consequences are sufficiently serious. The onus of 
proving serious and wilful misconduct is on the employer. 
The Court must decide as a question of law whether any 
evidence has been produced from which a reasonable man 
could find the existence of serious and wilful misconduct. 
The arbitrator or other tribunal actually trying the case 
must decide as a question of fact whether the presence of 
serious and wilful misconduct is to be inferred from that 
evidence ; and, as the House of Lords has pointed out last 
year in the case of George v. Glasgow Coal Company,* 
such finding of fact cannot be reviewed. All that can be 
reviewed is the question of law—the question, that is, 
whether the evidence is of such a kind that a reasonable 
man could draw from it the inference which has been drawn. 
We pointed out in The Architect of November 23, 1906, that 
the Courts were inclined to put such an interpretation upon 
the words ‘‘ serious and wilful misconduct’’ that it was in 
practice very difficult for an employer to avail himself of 
this defence. Two recent cases, however, would seem to 
show that a more reasonable interpretation is being given to 
these words. In the case of Bist v. London and South 
Western Railway,t an engine-driver who, in breach of a 
rule well known to him, left the footplate while the engine 
was in motion, got on to the tender and was killed by 
colliding with a bridge, was held to be guilty of serious and 
wilful misconduct; and in the case of George v. Glasgow 
Coal Company,{ already referred to, a man working in a 
coal mine who, in defiance of a rule, opened the gate fencing 
the shaft without ascertaining whether the cage had stopped 
opposite to the gate, though he had been warned against 
the practice, also failed in his claim for compensation for 
injury resulting from falling down the shaft. As Lord 
Atkinson pointed out, the Court must consider misconduct 
not ina moral but in a business sense. Any breach of a rule 
is misconduct ; the more difficult question is whether it is 
serious and wilful. ‘‘ Here the appellant not only broke a 
rule, but the rule had been brought home to him; he had 
been warned a few days before of this very matter;’’ and 
this, the Court thought, was quite sufficient to justify the 
inference that the misconduct was serious and wilful. We 
pointed out in The Architect, March 1, 1907, that the per- 
mission given to the workman guilty of serious and wilful 
misconduct to recover if the injury results in death or 
serious and permanent disablement will be a little difficult 
to reconcile with the clause which gives the workman the 
right of recovery if injured by accident, for it is a little 
difficult to say that the workman has in such a case been 
injured by accident at all. But this point has not yet come 
up for decision by the Court. 

(To be continued.) 


[This serves of articles will appear for the next three or 
four weeks, and will be a concise record of the important cases 
under the Act.] 


The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts have appointed the 
following as hangers for the forthcoming exhibition :—For 
oils: Messrs. George Houston (painter), John M. Crawford 
(architect) and Michael Simons (lay member); for water- 
colours: Messrs. David Gauld and James Kay (painters). 
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HE subjects selected by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, C.V.O., 
R.A., Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, for — 

his course of four lectures to the students are (1) “ Ambi- 

tion’; (2) “ Portraiture,’ January 7; (3) “ The Philistine,” 


and (4) “Some Personal Experiences,”’ 
January 14. The first of the series was delivered on 
Monday afternoon before a crowded audience. Sir H. von 
Herkomer commenced by warning the students that they 
would hear many things that might be unpleasant to them, 
for his lectures were nothing if not admonitory. He had 
taken as his first subject ‘‘ Ambition.’’ A journalist who had 
been very helpful to young men once issued a pamphlet 
which contained the following dictum:—‘“Get on, or get 
off.”’ This certainly did not err on the side of verbosity. 
It seemed to imply that to get off after a failure was an 
easy matter. But to an artist, at any rate, that was not 
true. An artist who fails soon finds that it is far easier to 
get in than to get out; a love for his art has become en- 
gendered in him which not even failure can quench; art has 
become as essential to his existence as air and breath. He 
would be content with so little; but even that little is 
denied him. 

Ambition scorns content, its principal characteristic being 
the right sort of discontent. Without ambition a man sinks 
into a morass of purposeless effort. Ambition might take 
many forms, from the acquisition of riches in this world to 
winning happiness in the next. Ambition needed a 
stimulus, and no stimulus was so powerful as opposition and 
rivalry. The artist was fortunate who had to fight in his 
early years. If success had dropped at his feet ready made 
it would not have been worth picking up. The artistic hfe 
was quest goaded on by ambition; and quest was never still, 
for no true artist could contentedly rest on the laurels he 
had won. Ambition remains active longer in the artistic 
temperament than in any other. Success was something 
elusive, that seemed to recede as the pursuer advanced to 
grasp it, and he could never be sure if he had caught it. 
The artist has no competitor; his goal is never that of 
another ; he lacks the assistance of a pacemaker. In this he 
is unlike those desirous of achieving fame in physical exer- 
cises, where each can exactly measure himself against his 
neighbour. Yet an athlete has the humiliating knowledge 
that he cannot run so fast as the ostrich, or jump so far in 
proportion to his size as the common flea. The artist, how- 
ever, is fortunate in having no competitor in the animal 
world. Though there is a handicap on him which is 
spared to many other callings, if he is not in full possession — 
of his faculties he cannot express his message to mankind. — 
Unless his eye and hand can all faithfully serve him, his 
art is non-existing. A blind poet can dictate his thoughts; — 
a deaf musician can still compose his immortal harmonies. | 

Probably nine-tenths of those who enter schools of art 
are convinced they will become great painters or great 
sculptors. What a calamity it would be if all those blessed — 
hopes were realised! How cheap would the greatest art 
become if all succeeded! The first ambition of an aspiring 
student to be gratified was entering the schools; the second, © 
gaining a medal; the third—the answer must be left to the | 
gods. Ambition has extraordinary vagaries. In a certain 
Italian campo santo there is a life-size figure of a chestnut- | 
seller carrying a child. The woman whom it represents 
had scraped together enough money before she died to have 
a marble monument. Being anxious to see what it would 
look like, she gave sittings to the sculptor in her last illness. : 
Thanks to her indomitable will she lasted until it was com- : 
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pleted, and then as there was nothing more to live for (her 
life’s ambition being realised), and there was no more quest, 
she died in a few weeks. That was a craving for a kind of 
posthumous fame. No true artist could say he was in- 
different to posthumous fame. It was a tremendous thought, 
this living on of a man’s work, for his worth remained and 
would represent the essence of his personality. In reading 
a book by a dead writer you are as deeply impressed as 
though he were still living in Kensington or Chelsea. It is 
a wonderful thing to produce a work that is indelible, a 
work which will be a living factor so long as a fragment of 
it remains. 

Ambition in art being one of the noblest forms of ambi- 
tion must be also the most beneficial to mankind. There 
were other kinds which were less exalted. The quest of 
wealth when normal was healthy, but it was too often made 
sordid. The miser commits a crime against himself when 
he denies himself necessaries; the wealthy pauper of whom 
one often hears commits a crime against the State by living 
at the public expense. Misers were extraordinary beings. 
Sir Hubert said he had been told by some friends of his that 
on one occasion, when staying at a West End hotel, they 
went for the sake of excitement to a neighbouring fire. As 
they approached the scene they were met by the usual bustle 
and disorder of the main thoroughfare. Anxious to avoid 
the crush, they turned into a side lane, and then seeing a 
likely-looking door they pushed it open and entered down a 
dark passage. Their curiosity was undeterred by the smell 
and filth, and they slowly groped their way along. The 
sight at the end of the passage sent them quickly back to 
the street. In a cellar-like room was a dirty old shrunken 
man sitting at a table before a pile of gold pieces into which 
he was constantly delving and letting the money trickle 
through his fingers. The old man was too miserly to put a 
lock on the outer door, though he was thereby running enor- 
mous risks. Turner would not pay for mending a skylight 
in his studio, though rain was falling on the incomparable 
works which he meant to bequeath to the nation. He, too, 
was old and dirty and of a bony frame. Symbolism in art 
received justification here, for misers were always repre- 
sented as gnarled old people living in dirt. 

Ambition was to be sharply differentiated from notoriety 
which was begotten by vanity and nourished by approbation. 
Notoriety could not exist away from the lime-light. A 
generation ago two brothers sought notoriety and wealth. 
It was arranged that one should travel the country delivering 
well-advertised lectures on ‘‘ The Beautiful in Art,’’ while 
the other was to use all his influence as a journalist to draw 
attention on the new prophet. The curiously-attired lec- 
turer was scoffed at and made the subject of public ridicule, 
but he thereby gained his point, for he was still further 
advertised and he soon drew a following. Their heaven was 
reached when the stage took them up. The two brothers 
had the gratification of finding themselves considerably the 
richer. In its way the movement did some good in spreading 
abroad a certain desire for beautiful things. 

Livery artist knew there were moments in his youth when 
ambition urged him to efforts to which he had not yet 
grown, to attempt something beyond him, something which 
with greater practice and experience he would not dream 
of touching. That period is far from hurtful. Ambition 
once started was never likely to be quiescent. The hasty 
cock-sure phase of a young artist’s life when he found fault 
with all about him is followed by another period when, the 
scales having fallen from his eyes, he knows not where to 
turn or what to do. It is then that the student shows 
what grit he has in him and ambition comes to the rescue 
by shaking him roughly out of his stupor. Ambition was 
something far more than a mere desire to supersede another 
artist, being rather a desire to supersede oneself ; and such 
a craving could never be appeased and certainly never satis- 
fied by the hollow formule of complementary stock phrases. 
All this, said Sir Hubert, might sound like a philosophical 
dissertation ; but it should be remembered that it is impos- 
sible to dispense with philosophy and more especially at 
the present time when the situation requires all a student’s 
thoughtfulness. The rank and file of young artists are born 
to hard times when things looked most alarming. But they 
held the balance of the country’s art. 

One of the chief reasons for this deplorable quandary 
was that wealth has been turned into the wrong channels, 
for now it was absorbed in a gamble for Old Masters. 
Among the present-day rich patronage of art had degener- 
ated from a love of art to pride of price, which now 
constituted the chief boast of art buyers. The paying of 
enormous prices for Old Masters had become a duel between 


two, three or more rich men. Antiquarian value was not 
art value. This was proved by the variation in prices paid 
for the same picture—than which nothing could be more 
illogical. As an instance he quoted the history of Millet’s 
Angelus. For this the artist received 40]. It was next sold 
for 721., then for 4801., 1,5201., 6,400/., 22,1201., and finally 
32,000/., at which price it was acquired by an American 
duellist. A friend of his who purchased pictures of the 
same school had refused to give 5001. for it. The artistic 
value of a picture is fixed when it leaves the studio, and 
it was monstrous that art should be utilised for the specula- 
tions of the auction room. This pride of price has become 
a disease. If these enormous prices must be paid then let 
the descendants of the artist derive some profit; or if there 
are no descendants the State might devote a percentage of 
the money to the purchase of works by living artists. 

This neglect of contemporary artists was harmful to the 
community as well as to the individual. It has an enormous 
moral effect, for nothing is so disastrous to the artist as 
loafing; it taints his character and his work. Yet the 
public care as little for the rank and file of the profession 
as for the unemployed labourer at the dockyard. Rather 
less, for the labourer can always retire to the workhouse and 
issue forth again for a day’s work without losing caste, 
whereas nothing so prejudices an artist in the eyes of the 
world as being out of work. The chance of an artist having 
a picture hung is very uncertain, and still more uncertain 
is his chance of getting it sold. There are certainly insti- 
tutions for enabling them to bridge over bad times, but 
these doles are immediately swallowed up by pressing bills. 
Many people had dreams of a remedy for such poverty which 
would leave no smart of charity behind it. 

There were two causes for the existing financial depres- 
sion in art. One was, as already stated, the pride of price 
among the rich. The second was a failing interest in art 
among the English people. Those enormous sums paid for 
Old Masters did not engender a love of fine art without which 
no art can live. That love or interest was palpably on the 
wane. Ask the illustrator, the wood engraver, and the 
painter of subject pictures, and one and all will tell you that 
they are more or less out of work. The newspaper proprie- 
tors observed the waning interest in art, and followed the 
movement. The sketcher who knocked off fifty sketches in 
the time it took a subject painter to produce a single picture 
had just come into favour, The wonderful and pre-eminent 
wood engraving of this country was now disappearing before 
mechanical production, to England’s lasting shame. The 
sketcher was now being supplanted by the camera. Perhaps 
in one case in a thousand the person appearing in a snap- 
shot might be represented as passably interesting and pre- 
sentable. In the other nine hundred and ninety-nine cases it 
was little less than a personal libel against which there was 
no redress. In accepting snapshots the public were getting 
a very inferior article in place of the artist’s handiwork. He 
was told on good authority that in America a reaction had 
set in against this pitiable state of things. All honour to 
that country. 

Another cause of general neglect was the absorbing love 
of sport. Such a passion will not keep Great Britain in its 
place in the vanguard of the world. How can a race be 
improved by twenty, thirty, or seventy thousand men 
watching a football match, where twenty-two men are doing 
the work for which they have been trained? Rather they ran 
serious risks of undermining their health by thus spending 
their only leisured afternoon in standing about in bad 
weather, An object lesson was recently afforded by Munich, 
with its 500,000 inhabitants. There they organised an exhibi- 
tion of the same size as the Franco-British, which was solely 
devoted to the arts and industries carried on within its 
walls. This achievement was in harmony with the general 
life in Germany. It strikes a note on a modern instrument, 
though with all the past for inspiration. That inheritance 
is only abused when we find the house of a millionaire 
equipped with Louis XV. furniture. The home must be 
false which is furnished with objects whose proper place is 
a museum. 

The students had certainly fallen on hard times, but for 
all his gloomy prognostications he did not despair of a 
reaction before they were fatally hurt. In the haleyon days - 
of his youth artists were few and art lovers many. ‘They 
must set their teeth and sit tight. They had the gifts of 
youth, hope, and ambition, and there was need of all. But 
they must be sure of their strength and innate ability, and 
that there was something behind those gifts. They must 
seek first to get on from within, and then afterwards from 
without. If they failed in both, then get out. 
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NEPTUNE AND AMPHITRITE.— Frieze by J. B. Crprrani, R.A. 


NOTES AND THE WEEK. 


Anent the question of ‘‘ sky-scrapers,’’ it appears that 
the Building Code Revision Committee of New York City 
has recommended that in ordinary streets the height of 


bugs shall be ited vo 200 fee, and tee 4B feet, ono nth architec ould dean of abandon 
is Algtaetet : , ing his own judgment in the selection of sub-contractors or 


squares and parks the height shall not exceed 350 feet. It is 
evidently beginning to dawn on New Yorkers that if every- 


one built to the height of the Metropolitan Life Building | 
life in the streets and lower storeys would be impossible, | 


whilst it is manifestly absurd to allow those who first jump 
the claim by putting up flatirons to prevent their neigh- 
bours from doing the same. In London Mr. HaAnkey’s 
flats sounded the knell of tall buildings, but in America 
the characteristic admiration of smartness and bigness has 
till now obstructed the recognition of the inevitable result 
of unrestrained liberty to the enterprising copyists of the 
tower of Babel. 


Tue influence of chinks on the problems of heating 
and ventilation has been recognised in a general way for a 
long period by those who have to deal with these problems, 
but it has scarcely been grasped, as some recent careful 


Mr. Day’s second plan is to obtain some control of the 
sub-contractors by obliging the general contractor to sub- 
mit, for approval and as an essential part of his tender, 
the names of his intended sub-contractors. To our insular 
ideas it seems unthinkable that anything less should be 


his power of excluding from the work either sub-contractors 
or actual workmen of whom he did not approve. 


Tus third suggestion made by Mr. Day is that the 
architect should specify the sub-contractors to be employed 
by the general contractor, or bidder, as he is called in the 
States. This suggestion, however, Mr. Day regards as 


hopeless, for, as he says, ‘‘ bidders kick against it and will 
not have it.’’ Naturally, for such a type of business man 


investigations show, that these may and do amount to some | 
10 to 15 per cent. of the window area, so that a window, | 


say 4 feet by 8 feet, may allow a free opening for air of 
sone 4 feet superficial area. Special care in fitting and the 


use of draught excluders may reduce this amount consider- | 


ably, but it must not be forgotten that additional provision 
must then be made for the necessary fresh air in an apart- 
ment if one is bent on excluding the draught at this season 
of the year. 


In the United States they seem to have found, like 
ourselves, that the system of entrusting the erection of a 


sum tender for the whole work is not altogether satisfac- 


financial position. 
tory, and Mr. Frank Miuus Day, one of the leading archi- | peadily be found t ay eet eat 
tects of the country, outside of New York, in an address to | Scene Ve memmchneemaar amcampperse 


the members of the Master Builders’ Exchange of Phila- | 


delphia, advocated six plans for mitigating the evils of the | 


usual system. It must be premised that in the States it 
occurs that, far more frequently than with us, the general 
contractor is not himself a real builder, but a financier and 
smart business man who sub-lets the whole of the work to 
sub-contractors. Mr. Day’s first suggestion is that the 
contractor should be selected for any particular building on 
the grounds of his high character and experience, not 
because he happens to. send in the lowest tender. Over 
here many architects have experienced the advantage of 
this system, and by first choosing their builder and then 
arranging with him a contract price have found that both 
their client’s interests and their own peace of mind have 
been thereby benefited. An even better method where a 
client is willing to pay a fair price for good work is to 
select the builder and let him carry out the work on the 
basis of a fixed profit on the prime cost, prime cost in this 
case meaning thé actual cash expended in labour and 
material plus a percentage for establishment charges. The 
essentials of satisfaction in this latter method are integrity 


and ability in the builder, and these qualities are i England 
not difficult to find. q ein nglan 


_as the American general contractor or bidder would thus. 


speedily be wiped out of existence. It is an essential part 
of the system that the bidder should be free to go to the 
cheapest market both for material and labour, and the only 
reason for employing him at all is to get the advantage of 
his ability in this direction. But the system does not make 
for excellence in building. The fourth plan is but a variant 
of the third—that instead of the architect specifying the 
sub-contractors, he should fix the sum to be paid for each 
section of the work. Equally this also would be fatal to the 
prevalent system. 


Mr. Day’s fifth proposal seems to be that which he 


/himself most favours, the employment of a master 


builder at a fixed charge or commission, thus turning him 


into a professional man whose business ability would be 


exercised in the interest of the client rather than in his 
own. ‘This is certainly an innovation, subversive of all 
precedent, that would not be unworthy of consideration in 
this country if we were less fortunate than we are in 


ma having amongst us those who are reall ter build 
building to the contractor who submits the lowest lump | ° . weer 


as well as men of good business ability and of sound 
The professional master builder might 


architectural profession without the artistic capability that 
is essential to the making of a real architect. He would, 
however, never be able to compete financially with our 
present-day contractors of the first rank, who can take 
advantage of favourable markets to buy and keep in stock 
material that, although not immediately required, will 
enable them to submit the lowest tenders for future con- 
tracts with the prospect of good profits to themselves. 
Speaking, as he was doing, to an audience of so-called 
master builders, one can understand that Mr. Day should 
press this proposal as one flattering to their vanity and 
satisfactory to their pockets, whilst at the same time 
annihilating the vampire lowest bidder as he exists in the 
States. 


Tue last plan put forward by Mr. Day was that the 
architect should fiil the position of master builder and 
himself arrange the letting of the different parts of the 
werk to workmen. ‘This, in effect, is nothing else than 
the system practically universal in Scotland and the North 
of England, where it is the general custom for the archi- 
tect to arrange contracts between the client and master- 
workmen in each trade, mason, carpenter, plumber, and 
so on through the whole category. 
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BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE.—By Hanorp Oaxtey. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE OF SIR PAUL PINDAR, LONDON. 
gaa the many picturesque buildings which have 
been lost to London is the mansion of Sir Paun 
Prxpar, which passed through many vicissitudes before it 
wus finally removed. 


OLD -HOUSES, EXETER. 
| he and the preceding illustration show two hitherto 
unpublished etchings by Mr. Ernest Gerorcz, 
P.R.I.B.A. In the past Mr. Gzorcs has brought out 
many interesting portfolios. The delicacy of his work 
is suggested by the present reproductions. 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL FOR GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 

\ HE new chapel, designed and built by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., for Giggleswick School, stands on a 
rocky eminence in Ribblesdale above the school buildings. 
It is built of local stones of two colours, red and gray, with 
dressing of Idle stone for the wrought masonry. The 
plan is a Latin cross, with a dome over the crossing, 
covered externally with copper and lined inside with 
glass mosaic. The mosaic was executed by Messrs. 
Powsuu, of Whitefriars, from sketches by the architect, 
the figures being designed by Mr. Grorcr Murray, 4 gold 
medallist of the Royal Academy. The barrel vaults of 
the arms of the cross are decorated with sgraffito, which 
was executed by two pupils of the architect, Mr. W. 
Nicuotus and Mr. D. Stewarr. The chapel is seated 
with carved pews, and at the west end with canopied 
stalls for the Masters, which are of Tucoman cedar 
specially imported from the Argentine Republic. The 
floor is of marble and the windows are entirely filled with 
painted glass, executed by Messrs. Burtison & GRvYLLS, 
the western rose, with subjects of the Creation, being 
designed by the architect. The carving and marble work 
was executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brinpuxy; the organ 
is by Messrs. Wru1is, and the heating and ventilation by 
Messrs. Hapen & Son. The work was carried out under 


a clerk of works, Mr. Evans, without a contractor, the’ 


woodwork being executed much to the architect’s satis- 
faction by Mr. Brassrtnaron, of Settle. The whole is 


| 
| 


a gift to the school by Mr. Watrer Morrison, of 
Malham, one of the governors, whose only wish was that 
the building should be complete in design and decoration, 
so that nothing should be left for others to do. His gift 
included a cricket pavilion and a gatehouse, with porter’s 
residence, also designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 

VHE first design was made for a farmhouse on a gentle- 
man’s estate in Essex, the farm buildings already 
existing. The ground floor to be built of red brick, the upper 
floor partly half timber and plaster and partly hung with 
tiles, roofs covered with tiles. The second design was 
made for a small country house, to be cheaply built. 
Ground floor, red bricks; upper storey hung with tiles, 
with half timbered work and plaster in the gables, and 
roof covered with tiles. The third house was designed to be 
built with red bricks for the ground floor. The upper floor 
rough-cast, with a gable of half timberwork and plaster. 
Roof covered with tiles. The three drawings were ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy. Mr. THomas W. Curuer, 

F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW ASSURANCE COMPANY’S 
OFFICES, EUSTCN SQUARE, N.W. 


'[]\HE important British insurance companies are proving 

themselves to be generous supporters of architecture 
and the building trades in general. Within the last few 
years several handsome buildings have been erected by 
some of our larger companies, and the illustrations from 
time to time have appeared in The Architect. Perhaps 
one of the finest and most imposing examples is the new 
block of offices just completed for the London, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Assurance Company in Euston Square, 
London, N.W. The work has been carried out under the 
supervision and from the designs of Professor BERESFORD 
Pre, BL. Bek. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 1, MR. ERNEST GEORGE, 
']\ HESE pen-and-ink drawings, which we purpose giving 
from time to time, are not to be taken as cartoons as 
published by some of the journals, but more in the nature 
of a rapid black-and-white sketch and not a finished 
drawing. 
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ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—I. 
By BR. Owen \ALLSOP. 
HE number of ‘definitions of architecture must by this 
time amount to a very considerable total. To the 
plain man it would seem an easy matter to define the mean- 
ing of the term ‘‘ architecture.’’ It is probable that from 
such, rational common-sense views would be obtainable, 
but the real truth—could we rightly interpret their lan- 
guage—only from babes and sucklings. 
be denied that in proportion as the mind of the philosopher 
becomes cavernous, so the difficulty increases in obtaining 
from him a clear definition in terms. 


Architecture is unquestionably beautiful building; but 
inasmuch as abstract beauty has as yet completely defied | _ 
attempts at concise definition, we can make no great head- 
The art of pure architecture is a high | | 


way on this road. 


Fic. 1.—NORWICH. 


and a difficult one, yet, so hedged about with contradictions 
is this subject, it is well understood that he who builds 
artlessly (but well, truly and honestly) makes, or may 
make, architecture, or at least that which has a savour of 
true architecture. Again, architects who ponder seriously 
on the esthetic side of their lifework nave long agreed that 
we may have building and yet not architecture, albeit that 
such building may be highly ornamented, or, more pro- 
perly, profusely covered with ornament, so-called. And 
all the while, obviously enough, we cannot have architec- 
ture without building. 

If the writer were required to hazard some additional 
definition, he might suggest that architecture is a mode 


For it is not to | 


| intimately grafted on to the actual entity (building) that no 

line of junction can possibly be discovered. 
| that a certain matter-of-fact practical service has to -be 
| 


Fic. 2.—WELLS. 


rendered, the same may be performed with equal efficiency 


and cultured gentleman, who epitomises his book of 
| etiquette as ‘‘ consideration for the feelings of others.’ 


‘ 


Fic. 3—SALISBURY. 


of the best definitions in his aphorism that architecture 


to the human frame. It is, however, not difficult to see 
that even here no great logician is required to commence 


of the beautiful in building, 
realise that architecture primarily proposes an effect, not 


merely an exhibition of architectural forms. The ultimate 
result of architectural design is architectural effect. 


| by one man, a boor in manners, and by another, a refined 


If we are here on right lines, then Rusxry has given one. 


or manner simply—a pure abstraction ; yet, as it were, so 


If we assume 


proposes an effect on the human mind, not merely a service - 


by several approaches formidable attack on this definition 


Nevertheless, it were a great step in advance if all could — 
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Broad effects are what we miss in modern architecture, 
and if it is possible to assign a cause for this it would 
seem to be primarily the superabundance of detail, or what 
is called ornament, together with lack of imagination and 
want of appreciation of the interest arising from the mass- 
ing of light andshade. In an important competition 1t was 
publicly stated by one of the competitors that he had first 
designed his details and then arranged his composition 
to suit. A fair analogy would be to select some buttons 
and then make a coat. All good architecture has good, 
suitable detail; but architectural detail may be examined 
in a museum, and cannot of itself produce fine architecture, 
or, indeed, any architecture at all. It is needed in order 
to sustain interest. When Lucius was initiated as priest 
of Ists he wore a rich mantle, ‘‘ and on whatever part 
you looked there was something to arrest the eye.’’ The 
prime components of a work of architecture may be 
scheduled as (1) outline, (2) composition, and (8) detail. 
The silhouette of Norwich or of Ely Cathedral against the 
sky may be interesting, but, if nothing but the bare 
outline alone is to be made out, the eye, wearied, will 
quickly fasten upon the varying interest of light and 
shadow of the sky background. Bald masses then cannot 
afford a full and complete effect of architecture. The 


Fic. 4.—MALINES. 


analogy is a handsome face and a shallow mind—at first 
attraction and then weariness at the want of depth of cha- 
racter. Yet, as respects architecture, great masses rearing 
against a glowing sky constitute beautiful pictures requir- 
ing to be duly borne in mind by the architect ; for the in- 
finite variation in light and shade effects are not accidents, 
as they have been termed, but Nature’s harmonious accom- 
paniment to man’s handiwork. Too much architectural 
sketching is a matter of lines, as though no sun ever shone 
in the heavens. 

Yet in light and shade is the genesis of architectural 
effect —_a truism generally ignored. The main shadow 
merely of a building determines its expression—its cha- 
racter ; and to take, say, Luxor, it would be only necessary 
to represent such main shadows and most architects would 
recognise the group of columns. Expressive lights and 
shades are the direct result of architectural composition. 
A similar sketch of the main shadows would be all that 
would be requisite to indicate Durham Cathedral. For 
this reason—the expressiveness of main masses—the 
roughest sketch must, in a building with so definite a 
character, unfailingly indicate Peterborough. All these 
effects have nothing to do with detail excepting that such 
will, as at Wells, give texture in the distant view, or what 
may be described as subordinate or minor massing—bays, 
windows, arches, recesses, &c. A spire, such as Salisbury, 
owes its magnificence not at all to detail, but to the vigour 


of the component masses. The church at Malines and 
its surrounding buildings require no detail to suggest 
the magnificence of the whole group, excepting so far as 
it breaks up harsh outlines and surfaces. Monochromatic 
architecture, either internal or external, is primarily the 
result of the play of light and shade about expressive 
masses. Polychromy is an added interest—a plus, some- 
thing over and above. Out of a Cullinan, the cutter 
produces a sparkling gem, if the stone is moved. As re- 
spects architecture, it is ourselves that have to move; and, 
no doubt, could we have beheld the Parthenon in its glory, 
and caused the sun to traverse from Hast to West in a few 
minutes, the effect would be that, in a sense, a sparkling 
jewel would be presented to us, and we might think less of 
elevation and modules however proportioned and deter- 
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Fic. 5.—ANTWERP. 


mined. For of this we may be assured: the fundamental 
principles of architectural design apply with equal force 
to the Parthenon and to Salisbury. A style principle teaches 
us that certain old churches or old temples had columns or 
arches of this or that shape associated with definite mould- 
ings, definitely proportioned and with certain other neces- 
sary accompaniments, while the principles of building tell 
us that columns must be directed to the earth’s centre, and 
beams defined by circles described from the same centre, 
if they are to withstand the power tending to destroy 
their individual existence; and that arches must have 
abutment. But the principles that lie at the root of the 
beautiful in building are far deeper and more recondite, 
and probably of universal application in all art. Imme- 
diately we recognise that architectural effect is a matter of 
form illumined and relieved by the sun’s rays we become 
less concerned about what shape, size, and proportion 
of forms some old builders adopted, as what forms are of 
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themselves of intrinsic beauty, when gauged in the light of 
their fitness for their several purposes. We are thus at 
once driven back on to first principles. 

Let it not be imagined that we recommend the aban- 
donment of the consideration of what others have done, 
and the working out, irrespective of this, new ideas 
architectural. He who resolves to throw aside precedent 
and design solely on principles, however fundamental, 
would well deserve to be called a fool. If clever 
(ingenious) his resulting work would certainly be interest- 
ing, but lack the kind of interest required to be awakened, 
and his lifework would be eclipsed—for true interest—by 
the most inexperienced youngster humbly following old 
traditions. Nor let it be thought that we suggest that a 
study of erudite principles and first causes will lighten 
the labour of the architect. Rather will it necessarily 
increase them, since he will be shamed out of mere 
copyism. Above all, let it not be thought that we pretend 
to have discovered any royal road to architectural design. 
The chiefest of the guiding principles for the architect 
must ever include hard work, laborious striving and 
endeayour, toiling and doubling, and that overcoming that 
brings the promised reward. Without such, so-called first 
principles will prove a stumbling-block to his destruction. 

The fundamental principles of architecture as an art 
cannot be numerous. Epwarp Lacy Garserr in his 
endeavour to show that the bulky tomes of measured 
ancient buildings are nearly useless—as compared with a 
wide and catholic study of all architecture—has suggested 
that if we could fully comprehend the significance of the 
principle of contrast alone, much of.the secret of effective 
architectural design would be revealed. The difficulty 
arises in the application of a principle to circumstances 
that are legion and varied conditions that are practically 
infinite. To know that harmonious contrast is a great 
basic element of beauty, not only in architecture but in all 
art, is of little practical use to the designer unless by study 
of precedent in the light of a lively, inductive reasoning, 
he can apply the principle to particular circumstance. 
We may see even that, for example, the great rectangular 
and cylindrical masses of St. Paul’s Cathedral may be 
compared, as to esthetic potentiality, with similar forms 
associated in minute mouldings, but unless we have 
established views as to the prime cause of resultant effects 
the knowledge is useless. 

When the architect, weary of steel girders and con- 
structional problems necessary to his profession, turns to 
such a work as the principles of MartrHnw Ho.precHE 
Buioxam he reads that in this or that dear old English 
village church such-and-such an arch-form is associated 
with this or that group of mouldings. The information 
~ gained is as to the principle of a particular style. If he 
reads elsewhere that buildings should be stable, and form 
suitable to its practical constructional duty, it may occur 
to him that the statement is little more than platitude. 
When, however, he propounds to himself such a question 
say as the relative esthetic value of a circle in a triangle 
or a triangle encompassing a circle, or if he communes 
with himself as to the art effect of a hemisphere 
placed over a drum of diameter equal to height or of 
any true proportion, he at once—by way of geometry 
and pure mathematics—has opened to him the opportunity 
of founding his design upon eternal truths—upon laws 
laid before the foundation of the world. 

True architecture—if it is an entity—is the soul of 
noble building. Its elements are the beauty of suitable 
form revealed by the sun’s rays. The principles of its 
design are alike binding on an Antwerp spire or the 
interior of a Santa Sophia. Thus, in both such instances 
extreme geometrical simplicity characterises the main 
masses. In the case of the spire this may not seem 
apparent. It is there, nevertheless, the modelling of 
subordinate parts giving the appearance of complexity and 
calling for great structural ingenuity. 

Architecture has been called ‘‘ frozen music.’’ We 
fear that there is unfortunately round about us much that 
might be termed ‘‘ congealed discord.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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CASTLE D’ARQUES, NEAR DIEPPE. 
By Haroitp OAKLEY. 


THE SCOTTISH MODERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


By A. Sroparr Waker, Chairman. 


HE publication of Mr. James L. Caw’s scholarly, 
illuminative and discriminatory volume on “‘ Scottish 
Painting, Past and Present,’’ constitutes one of the best 
possible justifications for the formation of the Scottish 
Modern Arts Association, organised for the purpose of 
securing such representative examples of modern Art as 
an enlightened and experienced committee may deem 
worthy of preservation in a national collection. One 
may disagree with Mr. Caw fifty times in his judgments 
as to the merits of individual painters, but one can agree 
with him whole-heartedly in his contention that Scottish 
painting is one of the few original and distinctive mani- 
festations in modern Art, and we can supplement this 


responsible assertion by maintaining that, at the moment, 


Art is the most vital and expressive force in the life of 
the Scottish people. Philosophy may be resting, litera- 
ture may have few master spirits, and science scarcely 
living up to its great traditions and records, but never 
before has Art been so justified by the work of its repre- 
sentatives. 

The Scottish Modern Arts Association is the first of 
its kind formed in this country for such a purpose. ‘‘ No 
amount of enthusiasm for the Art of the past,’’ says Mr. 
Caw, ‘‘ can foster that of the present. Too frequently, 
indeed, it is due to fashion or to the prestige created by 
rarity or costliness, and leads to that superior attitude 
which finds virtue in nothing that is not old or rare. 
But all the old is not excellent, and all the new indif- 
ferent. The former has been sifted by time, however, 
and has been appraised by many valuators, while the 
latter is fresh and unrestrained, and its ultimate com- 
mercial value problematical. 
great profits, arising from the high prices now ruling 


for things of certain periods, has influenced most of the 
professional dealers and attracted that curious hybrid, the — 
“dealer connoisseur * who poses as collector and loves — 
Yet, as 7 
Winu1amM Hunt remarks in his racy ‘ Talks About Art,’ — 
‘Let us remember that Art, like jelly, has always been 


Art cheerfully for what he can make by it. 
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Further, the certainty of — 
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more easily recognised when cold. In fact, most people 
prefer it canned. . . . Give me the fellow that can find 
‘some honey in the flower that grows!’ And one may 
add that the fellow who sees no good in the Art about 
him, which embodies the ideals and feelings of his own 
day, is little likely to appreciate the finest qualities in 
that of the past.”’ is 

It was with the object of giving public recognition 
to the present that I conceived the idea of founding the 
Scottish Modern Arts Association. Ridding one’s point of 
view of any of the sordid conceptions of ultimate financial 
value, and being determined to avoid a blind acceptance 
of the popular favourite as well as the idol of the coterie, 
and viewing Art purely for its own sake as an individual, 
expressive, relevant, potent, and inspiring force, the 
desire was to give the living artist the chance of finding 
himself recognised by his contemporaries and his work 
enshrined in a collection, not parochial but national, 
and while giving the craftsman his due, vastly improving 
the artistic assets of the nation. . 

Not being fortunate enough to have possession of 
such an endowment as that of the Chantrey Bequest, 
the movement had to be started on a voluntary basis. 
The system had the great advantage that it was not 
handicapped by restriction as to the venue of purchase 
or the personnel of the selection committee. Being 
national it could hope to secure, as it has secured, the 
co-operation of the artists in permitting their paintings 
to be acquired at a price which might astonish those who 
have been accustomed to the largesse of the Chantrey 
Fund. Further, the selection committee consisting 
mainly of reputable laymen of position, intelligence, 
knowledge, and generous sympathies, there was little 
danger of the undue recognition of the academic clique 
or the more privileged few. Of course, there will always 
be divergence of opinion even amongst great judges. One 
has only to study such a volume as Mr. Caw’s to appre- 
ciate the fact of how impossible it is to secure unanimity 
even about the greater artists. There are men belittled 
by Mr. Caw whom others, equally competent to judge, 
place in the very first rank. But granting the limita- 
tions to all correct appreciation, the constitution of the 
Scottish Modern Arts Association promises the most 
excellent results. And let it not be forgotten that its 
object is to secure not names but pictures, and that the 
only claim that can be put forward on behalf of any 
possible purchase is that it can be recognised as a work 
of Art. 

The ideal aimed at is the removal of an anomaly ‘rom 
the artistic life of Scotland, which finds evidence in the 
fact that while the Art of the country was never so 
important or living as it is at present, there is not a 
single gallery in which one can obtain a comprehensive 
view of Scottish painting in all its developments and 
phases. If the encouragement that has been given to 
the Association increases in the ratio of the past year, 
the success of this national scheme is assured. One guinea 
a year constitutes membership, and the contributor ‘vill 
have the satisfaction of realising that he is paving the 
way not only for a Scottish Luxembourg—representative 
not merely of the art of modern Scotland, but of England, 
the Continent, and America—but also to securing that the 
interests of Scottish Art are looked after in the National 
Cellections in London. This latter endeavour should 
ensure for the Association a larger meed of support than 
if its operations had been confined to an improvement of 
the artistic assets of Scotland alone. : 

Already the Association possesses twenty important 
works painted by modern masters. Supporting the 
Society by enthusiastic endeavour and generous contribu- 
tions of money are such noted Art patrons as Sir Joun 
Stiryinc-Maxweii, Lord Batcarres, Sir Tuomas 
Gipson CARMICHAEL, Sir Epwarp TENNANT, Sir WALTER 
Armstrona, Sir Tuomas GLEN Coats, Mr. Wiuwiam 
Coats, Mr. Huan Lang, Mr. Artuur Kay, Mr. J. J. 
Cowan, Mr. Joun Finpuay, and Mr. Davip ERSKINE, 
M.P. The energy and insight displayed at the initiation 
of the Association seem an earnest of fruitful results. 


CONCRETE AGGREGATES, 


ee Special Commission on Concrete Aggregates appointed 

by the British Fire Prevention Committee have issued 
an interim report. It will be remembered the executive of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee have formed among 
the members of the committee and representatives of the 
public authorities subscribing to the committee a Special 
Commission on Concrete Aggregates, the scope of which is 
described in the following resolution :—‘‘ That having regard 
to the confusion existing as to concrete aggregates, and the 
absence of their exact specification, the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee do hereby constitute from among its members 
and subscribers a special commission to report upon and 
define the aggregates suitable for concrete floors intended to 
be fire-resisting, having due regard to questions of strength, 
expansion, and the chemical constituents and changes of the 
ageregates.”’ 

In forming the Commission it has been considered of 
importance that the various technical interests should as far 
as possible be represented. 

The Commission’s work has been divided into two sections 
in charge of two sub-committees, the one dealing with (r.t.) 
research work and tests, and the other with (s.) specifications. 

The constitution of the Special Commission is as fol- 
lows:—Chairman, Sir William Preece, K.C.B. ; deputy- 
chairman, Edwin O. Sachs; chairman of research and tests 
sub-committee, W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E.; chairman of 
specifications sub-committee, Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. ; hon. 
secretary, Matt. Garbutt, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Representing the Admiralty, C. H. Colson, M.Inst.C.E. 
(r.t.) ; representing the War Office, Col. A. H. Bagnold, 
R.E. supt. of building works at Woolwich (s.), and Major 
R. N. Harvey, D.S.0., R.E. (7.#.); representing. the 
Norwich Corporation, A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., city en- 
gineer (s.), H. K. G. Bamber, F.C.8S., cement manufacturer 
(s.); F. S. Capon, assistant architect, L.C.C. (r.t.); J. 
Herbert Dyer, senior vice-pres., National Fire Brigades’ 
Union (r.t.); F. W. Hunt, F.R.1I.B.A., surveyor, Portman 
estate (s.); W. H. Hunter, M.Inst.C.K., chief engineer, 
Manchester Ship Canal Company (s.); Ellis Marsland, 
district surveyor’ (hon. sec., British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee) (r.t.); E. G. Rivers, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer, 
H.M. Office of Works (s.) ; Jos. Randall, A. Inst.C.E., con- 
tractor (r.t.); A. Ross, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer, Great 
Northern Railway (s.); J. W. Restler, M.Inst.C.E., dep. 
chief-eng., Metropolitan Water Board (s.) ; Frank Sumner, 
M.Inst.C.E., city engineer, Corporation of London (s.) ; 
J. Winn, Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. (s.). Chemist to the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Cecil H. Desch, D.Sc., Ph.D.; assistant sec- 
retary, C. Adami. 


Research Work Necessary. 


The Special Commission has found that the inquiry 
necessitates tests being made over a period of years before 
final recommendations can be drafted, and that a further 
interim report cannot be expected before 1910, and a final 
report cannot be expected before 1912. 


Specification of Materials for Aggregates. 


The divergency of views as to the correct description of 
the actual materials in use as aggregates has, however, led 
the Commission to the decision of publishing at this stage, 
with this interim report the schedule A attached, comprising 
a series of specifications for artificial and natural materials 
for aggregates frequently used in this country for concrete. 

The specifications may be deemed complete with the 
exception of (a) the percentage of sulphur allowable in cer- 
tain of the artificial aggregates; (b) the weight limits for 
certain voleanic rocks; and (c) the porosity of certain clay 
products, which points can alone be decided after consider- 
able further inquiry and test, The tests necessary prior to 
framing recommendations should be with concretes in which 
aggregates complying with the specifications as now drafted 
alone will be used. The specifications as they stand, even 
without any recommendations, should be found useful, and 
may lead to standardisation in the description of aggregates. 
As to size to which aggregates should be used to. fulfil 
different purposes, &¢c., these are also matters for which 
further research is still necessary prior to the recommenda- 
tions being framed, 


Proposed Tests. 


Regarding the tests that are deemed to be of immediate 
necessity, they may be summarised as:—(1) Crushing tests, 
(2) fire tests, (3) tests as to the holding power of rods in con- 
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crete, (4) deterioration tests, (5) expansion tests, and certain 
chemical tests and analyses. : 

Seeing that there are fifteen different materials at least 
to deal with, and that for crushing tests the trials should be 
at one, three, six, twelve, twenty-four and thirty-six months 
respectively, the extent of the research necessary is far 
beyond the time and means available for the Commission to 
undertake singly. It has thus been deemed advisable that a 
considerable part of this work shall be distributed among 
others interested. 

The details of the tests have been considered and laid 
down in a comprehensive manner as a schedule B, which it 
is, however, deemed premature to publish at the moment, 
but to give some idea of the extent of the essential tests only 
it should be stated that allowing for fifteen different 
materials there will be required at least 750 blocks of con- 
crete for crushing tests, forty-five large slabs for fire tests, 
180 special blocks for holding tests, 288 cylinders for 
deterioration tests, and 216 blocks for expansion tests. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee is prepared to 
undertake the fire tests. The newly-formed Concrete Insti- 
tute is to be invited to undertake the crushing tests and the 
tests on the holding power of rods in concrete. Mr. A. KH. 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., of Norwich, has volunteered to under- 
take the deterioration tests, and Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, 
F.C.S., the expansion tests. 


Extension of the Reference. 

It has been suggested that the reference to the Special 
Commission should be extended by adding to the word 
‘* floors and other purposes,’’ whereby the results of the 
inquiry would probably not only become of greater general 
utility, but of greater interest to such bodies as the Concrete 
Institute, to which body the work of the Speciai Commission 
may at a later date be most suitably transferred. 

Schedule A consists of provisional specifications for con- 
crete aggregates. 
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A.—Artificial Materials for Aggregates. 

1. Coke Breeze.—Coke breeze for use as a concrete aggre- 
gate shall be entirely coke taken from the gas retort, coke 
oven, or special furnace. It shall be absolutely free from 
clinker, coal, and all substances that will not float in water, 
and from any admixture of material taken from the retort 
furnace or water-pan below it, and from cinder, ash, or 
other admixture. The proportion of sulphur in coke breeze 
shall not be more than ...... percent. It was decided that the 
determination of the allowable amount of sulphur should be 
the subject of future consideration. 

2. Clinker.—Clinker for use as a concrete aggregate 
shall be the thoroughly burnt and hard waste product of fur- 
naces, free from dust, shale, or free lime, and not having 
more than ...... per cent of sulphur. Pan breeze is included 
in this definition. In this case, as in that of coke breeze, 
it was decided that the determination of the allowable 
amount of sulphur should be the subject of further con- 
sideration. 

5. Blast Furnace Slag.—Blast furnace slag for use as a 
concrete aggregate to be obtained and selected from pig iron 
smelting furnaces (to the exclusion of basic slag), to be of 
porous quality, to be washed to remove dust and sulphur, 
to be without free lime, and not to contain more than ...... 
per cent. of sulphur. In this case also, it was decided that 
the allowable amount of sulphur should be the subject of 
further consideration. 

4. Broken Brick.—Broken brick for use as a concrete 
aggregate shall be from well-burnt and perfectly sound and 
hard clay bricks, such as London stock bricks, or bricks of 
equal quality, and shall be of the size specified, and be free 
from’ old mortar and from dust or particles that will pass 
through a sieve of § inch mesh. 

5. (a) Gault Clay Burnt.—Burnt gault clay for use as a 


concrete aggregate shall be free from free lime and sulphur 


and from unburnt particles, and shall be thoroughly hard, 
so that pieces soaked in water for ...... hours shall not dis- 
integrate. It was decided that the tests sub-committee 
should be asked to determine the length of time to be 
inserted in the clause. (b) Ordinary Burnt Clay Ballast.— 
Ordinary burnt clay ballast for use as a concrete ageregate 
shall be free from free lime and sulphur and from unburnt 
particles, and shall be thoroughly hard, so that pieces soaked 
in water for hours shall not disintegrate. 


It was 


decided that the tests sub-committee should be asked to | 


determine the length of time to be inserted in the clause. 
(c) Broken Terra-cotta.—(1) Porous: Broken porous terra- 
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cotta for use as a concrete aggregate shall be (a) from clean 
and well-burnt earthenware, unglazed, which has been mixed 
before firing with some combustible material such as saw- . 
dust, so that after firing it is of a porous or cellular texture, 
or (b) from clean and well-burnt earthen or stone ware, un- 
glazed, and shall be incapable of absorbing more than vests 
per cent. of its own weight of water. It was decided 
that the tests sub-committee should be asked to determine 
the percentages to be inserted in these clauses. 


B.—Natural Materials for Aggregates. 
6. Natural Ballast (Gravel).—Natural ballast for use as 
a conerete aggregate shall be gravel from river beds, sea 
coasts or glacial deposits, washed, if necessary, to remove 
dirt, loam, earthy or saline matter, clay, and other foreign 


substances. 

7. Volcanic Rocks.—-All rock of volcanic origin for use 
as a concrete aggregate shall be entirely free from decom- 
posed parts and must show no signs of expansion, disinte- 
gration, or dissolution after having been immersed in water 
for seventy-two hours. Rocks of this nature may be divided 
into the following classes:—(a@) Basalts, traps, dense lavas, 
&c., weighing not less than ...... Ibs, per cubic foot. These 
shall be dense, thoroughly vitrified, not scoriaceous, show a 
clean fracture when broken, be homogeneous and free from 
marked cellular structure. (b) Lavas and rocks of similar 
character weighing not less than ...... lbs. per cubic foot. 
These shall be hard and free from all soft or organic matter, 
but they will not be so hard, and will be more cellular than 
those of section (a). (c) Pumice weighing not more than 
Bee lbs. per cubic foot. It shall be hard, free from all 
organic matter, soft dust or impurity, and show a bright 
silky structure when broken. It was decided that the tests 
sub-committee should be asked to determine the weights to be 
inserted in these clauses. 

8. Granite.—-Granite for use as a concrete aggregate shall 
be obtained from ............ (here insert name of quarry), and 
shall be reduced to the specified dimensions by crushing or 
breaking, and shall be close, hard, and of even texture ; 
free from large crystals of felspar, dirt, argillaceous or 
organic materials, all decomposed particles, and from dust 
that will pass through a 7's inch mesh. 


9. Sandstones, Limestones, Quartzites, and Rocks of 
Similar Character.—Rocks of these characters for use 
as concrete aggregates shall be dense, uniform, and 


homogeneous in structure and composition. They shall 
have small even grains and crystalline texture. (This 
is not intended to exclude oolites otherwise suitable.) 
Fractures shall be clean and free from large flaws. 
The weight of the material shall not be less than 130 lbs. 
per cubic foot, nor its crushing strength less than 200 tons 
per square foot, and it shall not absorb more water than 
8 per cent. of its weight after immersion for twenty-four 
hours. The aggregate after preparation shall be free from 
all dirt, decomposed rock, argillaceous and organic material. 


With M. Edouard Detaille as its new president, the society 
styled “ Amis de Versailles” is vigorously engaged in making 
good the deficiencies of State control. The ancient palace is 
in a neglected condition, and it has become obvious that a 
sufficient sum is not allotted annually for its proper conserva- 
tion. The Society, out of its subscribed funds, is now 
generously defraying the cost of some most necessary repairs 
to the bases of certain statues which are being carried out 
under the direction of M. Marcel Lambert, and they propose 
further to apply for powers to frame rules and regulations 
which would make the marking of statuary by inscriptions and 
other petty acts of vandalism a punishable offence. Parlia- 
ment has voted a sum of 200,000 frines for the conservation 
of the palace and parks. 


The National Eisteddfod of Wales is to be held in the 
Albert Hall, London, next June, and the arrangements are 
being pushed forward. The Histeddfod Association offer a 
special prize in the arts section of 25/., with a medal, for a 
catalogue of London works of art executed by Welshmen 
or relating to Wales. The adjudicators are Sir Marchant | 
Williams, Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., and Mr. Christopher 
Williams. In the general work of the Eisteddfod the 
adjudicators in the arts section will be (painting) Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A.; sculpture, Mr. J. . 
Havard Thomas; crafts, designs, &c., Mr. T. Erat Harrison ; 
and architecture, Mr. Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A. 
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STEELWORK. 
By C. V. Cuitps, A.M.I.C.E. 


T is hardly an exaggeration to state that steel has of late 
I so pushed its way to the front rank of building materials 
that it can now claim to be the most important of them all 
in the construction of modern buildings of any great size 
and importance. Modern buildings are designed to meet 
modern requirements; requirements are necessarily limited 
by possibilities; but, at the same time, one keeps pace with 
the other, so that the architecture of to-day has to a great 
extent been revolutionised in consequence of what it is now 
possible to accomplish by the use of steel in constructional 
work. 

From the artistic point of view, the introduction of steel 
can hardly claim to have had a beneficial effect on architec- 
ture, if by this word be meant only the external appear- 
ance of buildings, streets or cities. The so-called “sky- 
scraper ’’ may be taken as an extreme case of what may be 
accomplished by utilising the strength of such material as 
steel in building work; and it would require a large stretch 
of the imagination to class the modern “sky-scraper’’ as a 
thing of beauty. It represents rather utilitarianism run to 
seed ; the beauty of it consists only in the increased amount 
of rent it can put into its owner’s pockets. Fortunately, 
one has to cross the Atlantic to see these multi-storeyed 
modern towers of Babel in all their glory; fortunately, too, 
our building regulations act as an efficient alien law in pre- 
venting their crossing the Atlantic and naturalising them- 
selves in our large cities. Who would wish to see the streets 
of London turned into cafions, with precipitous cliffs of 
buildings on either side, showing only a narrow streak of 
sky just visible overhead? Another aspect of such a trans- 
formation would be the increased difficulty of the traffic 
problem. With office buildings whose number of storeys 
would be reckoned in dozens, each street would be capable of 
accommodating three or four times its present number of 
business men ; and an aeroplane, instead of a season ticket, 
would become a necessity to the city clerk. 

The influence of steel is not so apparent in English as 
in American cities; but, nevertheless, it may be detected in 
many ways. The modern shop, for example, with its eight or 
more storeys of massive masonry and brickwork, is apparently 
supported by the plate glass of its shop windows; but the 
steel is there, though the eye only meets the display of goods 
reflected in the mirrors that encase the useful but unsightly 
stanchion. Or, again, one may sit in the spacious banquet- 
ing hall of an hotel and never give a thought to the fact 
that under the gorgeously decorated plaster of the ceiling 
are buried a few tons of steelwork, that alone prevents hun- 
dreds of tons of brickwork from crashing down on to the 
heads of the feasters beneath. 

The tendency of late has been to trust more and more 
to steel for supplying the strength for the structural stability 
of large buildings, from the very foundations to the ridge of 
the roof. Kven stone and brick have had to take an inferior 
place in this respect; the massive stone column or pilaster 
is no longer what it seems to be—the main support of the 
superstructure. In many cases it takes no bearing on the 
ground at all, its sole raison d’étre being for appearance 
and architectural effect. It even violates the etiquette of 
architecture, in that it is a sham. Apparently it is there 
to do some work, whereas it is only adding a greater burden 
to the steelwork, to which it clings for safety. Masonry 
and brickwork have indeed lost their pride of place under 
these circumstances, and have become decorative rather 
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_ than constructive materials—the flesh, so to speak, that 
forms a covering for the bones. 

It is only within the last few decades that steel con- 
struction has arrived at its present state of development ; in 
fact it is only within that short period that steel itself has 


come into practical being. Cast iron to a certain extent led 
the way, even as it did and still does in the process of 
manufacturing steel. The cast-iron column or stanchion 
has not been entirely ousted as yet, mainly on account of the 


| fact that it lends itself more easily to decorative treatment 


than stanchions built up of steel sections.. 

The cast-iron beam with its unsymmetrical flanger has 
had its day and is passing away to the scrap-yard, as it 
falls a victim to the house-breaker ; its probable destiny, 
after passing through the furnaces, being to reappear as steel 
in some shape or form. The despised ‘‘ Belgian joist,’’ after 
many revolutions that have affected its manufacture, now 
aspires to the dignity of the “rolled steel joist,’’ refined in 
quality and of reliable strength—the most important of all 
the steel structural shapes employed in building work. 

In the early nineties the writer was on the engineering 
staff of the Carnegie Steel Company, and his duty, amongst 
other things, was to keep the handbook of structural sections 
up to date: just at that time the changes came fast and 
furiously. In the 1889 edition the sections were all tinted 
blue, representing wrought iron. Then, as new furnaces 
and works were coming into operation, a general revision 
had to be made, and the sections in the 1892 edition were 
mostly parti-coloured—pink and blue—representing that 
the sections were rolled in either steel or iron. In the 1893 
edition the blue had disappeared altogether, steel having 
completely ousted wrought iron. Simultaneously the price 
of steel, at first the more expensive, gradually drew level 
with that of wrought iron, and that at once signed the death 
warrant of the latter material for rolled structural shapes. 
The old puddling furnaces, with their costly and laborious 


| methods of manufacturing wrought iron, were swept away, 


_ steel-framed building was taking place. 


_ —the smaller in height the better. 


and the Bessemer converter and open-hearth furnaces reigned 
in their stead. 

It was during this period also that the evolution of the 
Its birth-place may 
fairly be claimed by the city of Chicago, about the last place 
one would have expected to have inaugurated the type of 
building known as the ‘‘sky-scraper’’—Chicago covering 
probably more superficial area than, and having about the 
worst subsoil for foundations of, any city in the world. The 
business area, however, was confined by Lake Michigan and 


| the Chicago river, hence necessity became the proverbial 


mother of invention. The first problem to be faced was to 


| so proportion the footings of the foundations that the 


weight of the building should be safely carried on the layer 
of hard pan overlying the saturated soft clay below the 
level of the lake. 

Steel rails embedded in concrete were first used, in the 
early eighties, to form the footing course under the masonry 
walls. At this time, ten storeys was about the limit it was 
possible to build with solid masonry walls. Naturally the 
attention of the architects was directed to lightening the 
weight of the walls; the thickness of the wall had to be 
lessened and as this depended upon the height of the wall 
some means had to be devised to split the wall into sections 
The natural consequence 
was the steel-framed building, with thin walls carried on 
girders at each floor level, the total weight of the building, 
wall loads, as well as live and dead floor loads, being trans- 
mitted through the girders, thence through the shafts to 
the bases of the stanchions. 
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Having concentrated the entire weight of the building at ' 
certain points, the next problem was to so distribute the | 
loads over the footings of the foundations that the pressure 
on the ground should not exceed what it could safely carry 
without an undue amount of settlement. Also that what- 
ever settlement of the building was likely to occur, should 
take place evenly over the whole area of the building, 

For this purpose it is necessary to make a distinction 
between the live and dead floor loads ; the live loads being the 
maximum the floor girders are likely to carry, the total 
amount of these in a building is considerably more than the 
total live loads that actually occur. The loads on the in- 
ternal stanchions are chiefly due to the floor icads of which 
the live load is a large proportion ; whereas the loads on the 
external stanchions are chiefly due to the weight of the 
walls and masonry. Consequently in order that there 
should be an even settlement at every stanchion base, the 
total dead weight of the structure is the more important and 
the live loads affect the settlement comparatively slightly. 
In a city like Chicago where the settlement of high build- 
ings. may amount to as much as a foot or more, this matter 
is of the utmost importance. Perhaps hardly sufficient 
attention is attached to it in this country ; if the area of 
the footing courses were proportioned more accurately, so as 
to make the pressure on the foundations more uniform, 
there would not be so many cracks, which are often apparent 
in the stone cornices or over the window heads. Such cracks 
are apt to be attributed to the deflection of the steel carry- 
ing the walls, but are far more probably due to uneven 
settlement at the foundations of the buildings. 

Having proportioned the areas of the foundation for the 
stanchion bases, a further part of the problem was to dis- 
tribute the pressure at the bases of the stanchions over the 
area of the footings in the least amount of depth ; not only 
to effect a saving in the excavation, but the primary object 
at Chicago was to avoid cutting too deeply into the hard 
stratum overlying the soft one underneath. 

Here, again, steel was requisitioned in the form of rolled 
joist grillages, that is to say, one tier of joists lying side 
by side placed over and at right angles to another tier, but 
stepped off so that the area of the top tier gradually in- 
creases, until the area of the lowest tier is sufficient to dis- 
tribute the pressure safely on to the ground; the whole of 
the steel grillage being surrounded and embedded in 
concrete. 

In this case, too, the concrete which formerly was the 
constructive material for the foundation courses is relegated 
to the inferior position of forming a protective covering to 
the steel. 

It may seem that too frequent a reference has been made 
to what has taken place in the city of Chicago; but it is in- 
teresting to notice how the local problems there evolved in 
a very few years the modern steel frame building, so that 
practically within a decade, 7.e., between the eighties and 
nineties, the practice in regard to steel structural work for 
buildings became, so to speak, standardised, and for the last 
fifteen years hardly any important features have been intro- 
duced. Certainly there is the reinforced concrete structure 
in all its various adaptations for walls, beams, floors, foun- 
dations, &¢c., but that is another story. 

(To be continued.) 


In Connection with the proposed memorial to the late 
Sir George Livesey it is announced that at least 10,000J. will 
be required for the endowment of a Livesey Professorship in 
Gas Engineering and Fuel at Leeds University. 


In Connection with the exhibition of designs for small 
cottages organised by the West of Scotland Garden City 
Association, 414 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, which is to be 
held early in the year, the following architects have consented 
to adjudicate :—William J. Blaine, A. Hislop, C, R. Macintosh, 
A. N, Paterson and James Salmon, jun. The object of the 
exhibition is to ascertain the best that can be done in Scotland 
in the way of cheap cottage building, after making full 
allowance for climatic conditions. 


The Hammersmith Board of Guardians having asked the 
Local Government Board to furnish them with a copy of 
Mr. Oxley’s report on the public inquiry into the cost of the 
new workhouse and infirmary, have been informed that it is 
not customary for the Local Government Board to publish the 
reports of its inspectors. When all the accounts of the new 
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infirmary and workhouse have been settled, the Local Govern- 


ment Board promise to communicate with the Guardians on | 


the subject of the inquiry. 


(Jan. 8, 1909. 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL RESTORATION. 
E are authorised to publish the following correspondence 
between Mr. Thackeray Turner, Secretary to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and Mr. 


| S. Cowan, J.P., member of the Restoration Committee :— 


33 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh : 
December 9, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—I have read your interesting letter in the 
Spectator of the 5th inst. 

I have been quite familiar with Professor Lethaby’s 
report since it came out fully a year ago. This gentleman 
is a professional not a practical architect, and I do not 
attach any value to his report in consequence. The Archi- 
tectural Association of Edinburgh and the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Edinburgh have met and deliberately considered 
the matter and have resolved unanimously that the Chapel 
Royal is quite capable of being restored in the terms of 
Lord Leven’s testamentary instructions. I have myself had 
great experience in building property in Scotland and am 
familiar with building details. I entirely disagree with 
Professor Lethaby. His report is far too extreme, far too 
absolute, when I consider he is dealing with a controversial 
question. 

In company with an architect I went over the ruins very 
recently and found abundant evidence that the soft stone in 
the building does not exceed one in five or six and can easily 
be removed and hard stone put in its place. The walls 
being off the vertical is of no consequence when you consider 
they are 10 feet thick. If the last three bays to the east 
(of the triforium) are formless in respect of mouldings and 
details there can be no technical difficulty in restoring them 
to their original condition. It is not impossible to restore 
the ruins for use as a modern chapel and preserve the 
ancient architecture. So at least the Edinburgh architects 
say. To take down the ruins and rebuild would be quite 
possible. .The stones would not break to powder, and I 
expect that it has the strength and solidity of solid iron. 
In such event as rebuilding the soft stone would come out 
easily. If the north door, the west front and the west door 
have decayed ‘‘out of all definite form”’ there is nothing 
impossible in replacing them to conform to the original. 
Mr. Lethaby disapproves of either restoration or rebuilding, 
and before the Scottish people could agree to this opinion 
we must have the said report confirmed and verified by 
properly qualified architects and builders. 

The Chapel Royal is the greatest national and historical 
monument in Scotland and is venerated by Scottish people. 
Its history has been sparkling and it has been vexatious. 
Its preservation is an absolute necessity. You raise the 
general question of restoration such as you have experienced 
in England, but I am unable to give an opinion on this 
subject not having inspected any restored edifices there. 
In Scotland Dunblane and Dunkeld cathedrals have been 
restored at great expense and by capable architects, and no 
man can say that the restoration in either case is a dis- 
figurement.—Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Samurt Cowan, J.P. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


To Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P. for Perthshire (Member of 
Restoration Committee). 


Dear Sir,—I have very carefully considered your letter 
of the 9th inst., for which I am much obliged. Your open- 
ing assertion that ‘‘ The Architectural Association of Edin- 
burgh and the Builders’ Association of Edinburgh have 
met and deliberately considered the matter, and have 
resolved unanimously that the Chapel Royal is quite capable 
of being restored in the terms of Lord Leven’s testamentary 
instructions,’’ is, however, I am afraid, somewhat inaccurate 
and misleading. The Builders’ Association of Edinburgh, 
while doubtless an authority on structural matters, can 
scarcely be accepted as an authority upon questions that 
are mainly architectural and esthetic, Further, while the 
Council of the Edinburgh Architectural Association in com- 
mittee with architects outside its circle reported upon the 
structural possibilities as you summarise, they yet also 
particularly and specifically stated that ‘‘ they express no- 
opinion on the historic or esthetic aspect of the question, 
as such does not fall under the remit.’’ The meaning of 
this is surely obvious, viz. that upon the most vital, and 
indeed the only point at real issue, the committee were 
not agreed, as, indeed, I think was and is an open secret. 
I therefore submit that in fairness you are not entitled to 
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omit this important and indeed vital reservation and dea] 
only with the portion favourable to your own views. _ 

Again, you state that Professor Lethaby is a professional 
and not a practical architect. Apply this reasoning to the 
legal or medical professions, and please tell me how you 
differentiate between a ‘“‘ professional’’ and ‘“‘ practical ’”’ 
lawyer or doctor. Professor Lethaby is an architect and a 
scholar, and I do not think these qualifications detract 
either from his ability or acknowledged position. 
ave not aware that Professor Lethaby has done a large 
amount of work, it must be at least within your knowledge 
that he is surveyor to the Abbey of Westminster, and there- 
fore that the entire fabric of that great building is under 
his charge. 

In your letter to the Spectator of November 21 last you 
speak rightly and reverently of the value of the Chapel 
Royal of Holyrood, and none can doubt the patriotic spirit 
impelling your activity. You therein state that, following 
the Revolution of 1688, ‘‘a furious mob of some thousands 
of persons attacked and looted the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 
and burned its entire contents at the Mercat Cross of Edin- 
burgh.” That nearly one hundred years later, ‘‘ another 
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If you | 


mob broke into the vault of the Chapel Royal, seized all the | 


leaden coffins they could lay their hands on, threw out the 
dead bodies which were enclosed into the precincts of the 
chapel, and sold the lead to obtain money. It is not known 
how many coffins were thus outraged, but the number in- 
cluded James V. and his first wife Queen Magdalen, also 
Lord Darnley ”’ ; and in a footnote you add that “the last 
restoration of the Chapel Royal in 1758” ‘‘ was an entire 
failure.”” It is at least pertinent to ask what guarantee 
there is that the restoration presently so ardently advocated 
will not be an entire failure also. Nothwithstanding all the 
wanton destruction and desecration you have instanced, is 
it not amazing that you now deliberately propose to add 
thereto yet another, and under the specious plea of an 
impossible restoration to destroy irretrievably all that the 
vandals of past ages suffered to remain? ‘“ Verily ye build 
the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
them ”’ ; and so ‘‘ allow their deeds.’’ 

You write as if it were indubitably possible to restore the 
Chapel Royal. I do not for a moment dispute that the 
structural difficulty can be surmounted, for modern engi- 
neering can easily overcome infinitely greater difficulties than 
auy here involved. Where I do join issue with you, and 
that directly, is that I hold it to be impossible under present 
labour conditions, and the uncertainty and confusion of 
architectural styles, either to take down and rebuild, or to 
cut out and replace the vital and living work of an archi- 
tectural age, and thereby restore to beauty and architectural 
fitness by any fatuous modern, mechanical, and forced 
replica, so dilapidated a building. To insist otherwise is 
tantamount to asserting that it is possible to scrape down 
the surface of an old picture, replace four-fifths of the 
original canvas with new, repaint all in imitation of the 
original, making up by guesswork what has been destroyed, 
and thereafter in sanity and truthfulness declare that you 
have reproduced a work by Raphael or Michel Angelo. Just 


MORSTON, NORFOLK. By Harotp Oakey. 


as reasonable would it be for you, and those who think with * 
you, to claim that you can throw a piece of antique silver 
into the melting pot, and that the replica you afterwards 
produce is either the old piece itself, or equal thereto in 
semblance or value. If for a moment a doubt upon tlis 
should arise in your mind, offer the result for sale at 
Christie’s and judge for yourself. Believe me, there is no 
iconoclast so destructive as he who is consumed by the ter- 
vour of ignorance. Would not even the smaller portion 
of the original and untouched work of a great master be of 
infinitely more value than any refurbishment or spurious 
imitation, however costly ? 

That you personally claim “‘ great experience in building 
property in Scotland,” and ‘‘ familiarity with building 
details,’’ is, I am afraid, quite beside the mark, and of 
no greater real value upon an architectural or esthetic 
matter than would be the opinion of any other gentleman 
of similar building experience. 

Further, you frankly say you have no experience of the 
disastrous result of much of the ‘‘ restoration ’’ perpetrated 
in England; and yet as an object lesson it is of a very 
real value; and I am at some loss to understand why, with 
issues so important before you as this proposed restoration 
of the Chapel Royal, you should not only inspect but also 


_ carefully study the lamentable results, and learn therefrom 


to avoid the irretrievable while there is yet time. Surely 
as well may a voyager refuse to hear of lands he has not 
seen, or a scientist decline to learn of facts he has not 
himself observed. 

Lastly, that the King’s name should be dragged into 
this controversy is more than deplorable. To ask that His 
Majesty should become the involuntary adjudicator between 
two sharply divided sections of his people is neither good 
breeding nor yet good loyalty, especially when through the 
recognised official channel a pronouncement has already been 
made. 

We are entirely at one, you, sir, and I, in the desire 
to retain and perpetuate this valuable monument of Scottish 
life and history, and to conserve to other generations that 
most exquisite west doorway, perhaps the most beautiful 
and unspoilt doorway in these islands; but to cut out and 
replace what of value remains, to pull down and rebuild, 
is not to conserve but to obliterate, and if a new Chapel 


_ Royal is essential then by all means let it be built, but let 


not its building or the utilising of even 40,0001. be either 
a reason or an excuse for a destruction which, in the opinion 
of many, is so wanton and obliterative as that now proposed. 
As the subject of your letter and our reply is of public 
interest, we are intending to send them to the public Press, 
and in this my committee trust they have your concurrence 
and approval.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 
December 19, 1908. 
Edinburgh: December 1908. 
Dear Sir,—I refer to your letter of 19th inst. In the 
matter of the Builders’ Association of Edinburgh and Leith, 
that body is undoubtedly an authority on structural matters, 
composed as it is of many of the most competent and ex- 
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perienced builders in Scotland ; and I may remind you that 
it was on structural matters only that Lord Balcarres and 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell were entrusted with the carrying 
out of this part of Lord Leven’s will, and they declined to 
act. No other reason was given by them. It was to show 
the utter worthlessness of this opinion that the builders 
took the matter up, and on a subject of this nature their 
opinion is of the highest importance, if not final. 

You set up a new point, and call it ‘‘ the most vital, and 
indeed the only, point at real issue.’’ And yet this new 
point was never disclosed by these gentlemen. The only 
point at issue with them was the frailty of the structure and 
nothing else. The Architectural Association, like the 
Builders’, contented themselves with the discussion of the 
real point at issue, and, as you say, * they expressed no 
opinion on the historic or esthetic aspect of the question.” 
You infer from this that they were not agreed on this ques- 
tion, which you admit they did not discuss. In the absence 
of proper information it is, I submit, neither in your pro- 
vince nor mine to anticipate or conjecture what these pro- 
fessional men said or did at their Holyrood meetings. It 
is sufficient to know that they decided that the building was 
capable of restoration. 

You give Lord Balcarres and Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
and even Professor Lethaby, a slap in the face for which 
they will probably not thank you when you say that “‘ you 
. do not for a moment dispute that the structural difficulty 
can be surmounted,’’ and you go on to say, ‘‘easily sur- 
mounted.’’ These gentlemen have denied this, so we have 
evidently here a house divided against itself. 

When I said that Professor Lethaby ‘‘ was a profes- 
sional, not a practical architect,’’ I meant, as he was 
attached to a college, that he was not an architect, with 
an office and staff of clerks, drawing plans for the general 
public and deriving his income from that source. Professor 
Lethaby only made one visit to the Chapel Royal to enable 
him to make up his report, and I am not aware that he 
ever was at Holyrood except on that occasion. That single 
visit was quite inadequate when we consider that his report 
involved a bequest of 40,0007. and the restoration of the 
greatest national monument in Scotland. His report has 
been a great disappointment to the nation, and has ev?- 
dently caused Lord Balcarres and Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell to refuse to superintend the restoration. This has 
been followed up by the First Commissioner of Works inti- 
mating in the House of Commons that on account of what 
had taken place ‘‘he had advised the King against the 
scheme.’’ I don’t accept the ipse dixit of the First Com- 
missioner of Works as final on a great national question like 
this. The London Board of Works has for 150 years been 
the greatest iconoclast that the Chapel Royal has had to 
encounter. It is out of the question to suppose that ‘‘ good 
breeding and good loyalty’’ are in the remotest degree in- 
volved in prosecuting this matter within the sphere of con- 
stitutional right. 

Because the restoration of 1758 was the work of an 
incapable or imbecile builder, and the structure fell in 1768, 
you say it is pertinent to ask ‘‘ What guarantee is there 
that the present restoration, so ardently advocated, will 
not also be an entire failure?’’ I reply that it is not 
pertinent to put this question, and it appears to me you 
are doing a deliberate injustice to Lord Leven’s memory 
by introducing useless caricature into the debate of a great 
historical subject. Your query is unworthy of your high 
position as representative of the ‘‘ Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings.”’ 

Notwithstanding the desecration referred to in my letter 
you say, “‘Is it not amazing that you now deliberately 
propose . . . under the specious plea of an impossible 
restoration, to destroy what the vandals of past ages suffered 
to remain?*’ This question of restoration or non-restora- 
tion of the Chapel Royal is matter of opinion. You hold 
one view: I hold another ; while the architects and builders 
of Edinburgh entirely disagree with you. What, then, 
are the public to think? Why, simply this, that the archi- 
tects and builders must be right and you must be wrong. 
And then your attitude indicates a total want of sympathy 
with the movement. 

You repeat that you ‘“‘do not for a moment dispute that 
the structural difficulty can be surmounted, for modern 
engineering can overcome greater difficulties,’ and you add 
the following unintelligible sentence:—‘‘I hold it to be 
impossible under present labour conditions, and the un- 
certainty and confusion of architectural styles, either to 
take down and rebuild, or to cut out and replace, the vital 


and living work of an architectural age, and thereby restore 
to beauty and architectural fitness by any fatuous modern 
mechanical and forced replica so dilapidated a building.’’ 
What this means I do not make out. It evidently indicates 
that the labour market is not satisfactory, and that the 
architectural profession is in a very confused state (sic), 
but what you mean by ‘‘cutting out the living work of 
an architectural age’’ is incomprehensible. In your view 
‘to insist otherwise is tantamount to asserting that it is 
possible to scrape down the surface of an old picture... 
repaint all in imitation of the original, making up by 
guesswork what has been destroyed, and thereafter to declare 
that you have produced a Raphael or a Michel Angelo.”’ 
I am entirely opposed, and have been all my life, to the 
restoration or renovation of oil paintings or pictures, but 
this comparison you make I do not admit—it is ridiculous. 
The restoration of the Chapel Royal and the restoration 
of pictures are as different as light from darkness, and in 
no sense can either restoration be compared to the other. 
Further, an architect’s profession has no relation to the 
Royal Academy. A Chapel Royal at Holyrood on a dif- 
ferent site is not wanted, nor has it ever been suggested ; 
but what the Scottish people, in my opinion, want, and will 
prosecute till they have achieved it, is the restoration of 
the Chapel Royal, with the missing parts replaced in fac 
simile. That is neither vandalism nor the work of an 
iconoclast, and its result would be a charming illustration 
of the scientific and ewsthetic knowledge and the architec- 
tural and antiquarian judgment of the twentieth century. 

I do not sympathise with you in your antagonistic posi- 
tion to the proposed restoration scheme, nor do I concur 
with Professor Lethaby’s report. I know the Chapel Royal 
well, having for half a century been familiar with every- 
thing connected with it. If the soft stone is taken out and 
replaced with hard material that in no way affects the 
esthetic features of the ancient building, while it protects 
it from decay and contributes to the support of the structure. 
There is no intention of pulling down and rebuilding. 
The present walls would form an integral part of the restora- 
tion, and the building in the hands of a learned architect 
would be conform to the original so far as that is possible. 

We have had several Scottish cathedrals restored within 
the past few years, and Kirkwall is now being proceeded 
with. For forty-five years I have been a public man in 
Perthshire, and during that long period I have never heard 
a whisper against restoration of these ancient buildings. 
Had there been any such expression of opinion in that 
county or in the north I was in a position to hear it. 
In these circumstances you do not suppose that a learned 
society sitting in London can control the aspirations of the 
Scottish people. 

The historic aspect of the Chapel Royal to which you 
refer has been dealt with by me in a lecture given in the 
Philosophical Institution here on the 23rd inst., under the 
auspices of the St. Andrew Society, and the audience ap- 
peared to be unanimously in favour of restoration. 

I agree with your suggestion that this correspondence 
should be sent to the Press, and I will hand a copy to The 
Scotsman, if you send it to such London newspapers as you 
think proper.—Your obedient servant, 

SaMvurEL Cowan, J.P. for Perthshire, 
Member Restoration Committee. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner, 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P. for Perthshire (member of 
restoration committee), 33 Fountainhall Road, Edin- 
burgh. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged for your letter of the 29th De- 
cember, and note that you concur with our suggestion that 
this correspondence should be sent to the Press. In these 
circumstances, and seeing that we are still unfortunate 
enough to seem at variance regarding the real matter at 
issue, viz. the structural versus the esthetic, it would appear 
useless to prolong the correspondence. Briefly, may I say 
that the structural of necessity involves the esthetic, and 
this Lord Leven’s trustees were quick to apprehend. In 
medisweval days each workman was a craftsman, and there 
was, broadly speaking, one style of architectural building in 
every European and Eastern country, indigenous thereto 
alike in building material, thought and aspiration. To-day 
there is no architectural vernacular, only illiterate confusion 
of architectural speech. That “an architect’s profession has 
no relation to the Royal Academy,”’ read in the light of the 
context, would seem to imply that architecture is not an 
art. In the days of a living architecture—i.e. when the 
Chapel Royal was built—there was no divorce between the 
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arts; and, as instanced in the Renaissance of Italy, 1t was 
sometimes difficult to say when an artist was most of archi- 
tect, sculptor, painter, or even poet, as instance Michel 
Angelo. This union is not only essential, but perfectly 


intelligible to anyone with even elementary knowledge of or’ 


sympathy with art. Lord Leven’s trustees grasped the point 
intuitively. Your own difficulty in apprehending the differ- 
ence between light and darkness would seem to imply an 
innate blindness to’ things artistic, and the ‘“ charming’”’ 
effect of the restoration you advocate would, I am afraid, 
falsify your aspiration. Hence our desire to conserve un- 
spoilt whatever of good may remain. Your “ learned”’ 


architect, if he be also artist, would be the first to admit that~, 


architecture is not a matter of learning, any more than is 
poetry a matter of grammar, but that both are the expres- 
sion and outcome of artistic and poetic instinct and creative 
power. I am indebted for your frank admission that you 
do not understand, and pray believe that the ardent desire of 
my Society is for the preservation, not the destruction, of 
whatever of even fragmentary beauty may yet remain of the 
golden heritage bequeathed by the past. Further, to even 
venture to presume to ‘‘control the aspirations of the Scot- 
tish people’’ would be an impertinence; but these aspira- 
tions will be at variance with her history and instincts 
should she elect not to lead, but to follow, in this instance 
the unfortunate and retrograde example of England.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) THackERAy TURNER, 


January 6, 1909. Secretary. 


[Lhe Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Plumbing and Plumbers. 


Srr,—Although only a plumber (a craft in which to 
attain success there can be no spare time 4s a scribe) I desire 
to plead for a more intimate association between the organi- 
sation represented by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the more humble and youthful Institute I have the 
honour to represent. 

That architects see some necessity for association and 
co-operation with plumbers outside purely business connec- 
tions is evidenced by the interest shown on the part of dis- 
tinguished members of that profession in many of the well- 
intentioned but wrongly directed attempts made by various 
self-constituted authorities to deal with matters in which 
architects and plumbers have a more or less equal interest. 

It is rather unfortunate that owing to the absence for 
many years of any representative organisation that could 
rightly claim to represent this small though no less im- 
portant department of the building trade, that the architects 
were decoyed into association with several movements engi- 
neered by those whose interest was best served by usurping 
the representative position the Institute claims, but did not 
at the same time exercise either its authority or undertake 
its responsibility, amd whose only claim to the necessary 
financial support (without which they could not exist) lay 
in the assumption ofa title which was the only justifica- 
tion they possessed to interfere in matters quite beyond their 
abilities to direct. 

In proof of this it is unnecessary to more than point out 
that there remains little evidence of any real improvement 
which can be directly traced to any association or co- 
operation between architects and the alien authority which 
delegated to itself the name and functions of representing 
plumbers or plumbing. 

Whilst there were many architects who joined in move- 
ments such as registration, standardisation and other 
desirable reforms, if on right lines, with the utmost sincerity 
of purpose, there are not a few whose association in these 
matters savoured of a clandestine attempt to secure an 
advertisement or preferment to civic honours at the expense 
of plumbing, with a varnish of public interest denied to 
them by the etiquette of their own profession. 

It is typical of British gullibility, notwithstanding the 
past abortive attempts of an alien body like the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London, that there should still be 
found architects, whose names and reputation are proof of 
their sincerity of purpose, to assist that ancient body in its 
spasmodic attempts to justify its continued existence by 


interference in matters which the reforming hand of Time 
has placed far beyond the scope of the original intention of 
their constitution, the only vestige of which remains: in 
their more ornamental than useful necessity in connection 
with the civic life of the City. 

The most recent sign of activity on the part of this Livery 
Company, with the usual dispensations of doubtful privi- 
leges it assumed to confer to gain support, takes the form 
of resuscitation of the movement for standardisation of water 
fittings, but this latest attempt differs from its abortive 
predecessor in so far that the figure-head is a civil engineer 
this time, and not as on previous occasions an architect. 

It is a hopeful sign that the architectural profession is 
becoming more cautious, or that a new generation are less 
easily gulled by the glamour of civic banquets. 

In this les some hope of a closer association, which it 
is my privilege to plead between my Institute and that to 
which most of the distinguished members of the architec- 
tural profession belong. 

It may be pointed out by those who for interested motives 
desire to deprecate the representative scope of the Institute 
of Plumbers that we only represent a small portion of the 
plumbing trade, and that our organisation is largely con- 
fined to one part of the country; but when the most has 
been made of that statement (which we deny) we can justly 
claim to be the only organisation in existence in this country 
that has a right to and does take the responsibility of all 
that concerns the education and efficiency of the craft of 
plumbing, that we are numerically strongest in those parts of 
the country where some of the best class of plumbing work is 
done, and that many of the best of the employers on points of 
qualification and reputation are included in our member- 
ship, and as a last but not unimportant qualification we are 
plumbers in more than name. 

With these credentials we are justified in our desire to 
be allowed to have the chief voice in all matters which affect 
plumbers’ work and feel equal to all the responsibility which 
such a position entails. 

The joint interests of the architect and the responsible 
plumber are many, and would require rather a series than a 
single letter to deal with them. 

Most of these interests are of a character which prevents 
the success pf any attempt to deal with them as between 
individuals or in localities, and can only be effectively 
secured by joint action between organisations that are 
responsible and national in character, owing to the neces- 
sity which is inseparable from all such arrangements, that 
the temporary advantages of isolated individuals must be 
made subservient to the collective interest of the members 
of each and both the representative organisations concerned 
and the interest of the general public conserved. 

A few of the matters to which brief reference has been 
made may be enumerated :—Standardisation of building by- 
laws which affect plumbers’ work and sanitation ; uniformity 
of practice and design of the essential parts of all fittings 
and apparatus used and fixed by plumbers; the much- 
vexed question of p.c. sums, add for profit and fixing and 
return of empties; the responsibility of the plumber for 
the efficiency of the apparatus which comes within his trade, 
at present often limited to fixing only; direct trading with 
merchants and manufacturers; and lastly, but not least 
important, single tendering. 

This last subject provides an urgent motive for discus- 
sion and co-operation between our respective Institutes, as 
owing to the somewhat ill-advised acquiescence of the archi- 
tect to the development of a system of general contracting, 
which on the face showed an advantage of relieving the 
architect’s responsibility and work but which does not work 
out in actual practice. 

The system introduced a practice commercially unsound, 
fostered the inefficient and unstable employer of plumbers, 
and provided the elements of financial ruin to many plum- . 
bers whose reputation had hitherto constituted their chief 
asset, and all this without conferring any real advantage to 
the architect or his client. 

A further development of this universal-provider type of 
general contractor is now operating against the architect 
himself, and much of the present stress through scarcity of 
commissions is due to the cause of this viparious nursling 
they have fostered, which now employs a draughtsman and 
dispenses with the professional architect as well as the 
responsible plumber. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Institute it is my honour 
to represent, I should welcome an opportunity to meet in 
conference with the heads of the R.I.B.A. with a view -to 
some co-operation on the points of mutual interest to which 
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A SACRIFICE TO JUPITER.—Frieze by J. B. Cipriani, R.A, 


I have referred, and also others which space prevents me 
enumerating.—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM CHALLONER, 


President Institute of Plumbers, a chief examiner Plumbers’ | 


‘k f Technology, City and Guilds of London — : 
Work Departmen ie ee : the introduction of capital in the country and improvement 


Institute. 
20 Tothill Street, Westminster, and Blackpool, Lancs. 


Commercial Property Dealings, 1908. 


development of land, increased rateable value to local autho- 
rities, extra employment of labour, and a general stimulus 
to trade in the country. 

Judging from the inquiries received, we look forward to 
a continued dealing of factory property, and predict, with 


in commerce, that greater all-round activity will be the 


- result.—We beg to remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


Srr,—Under this heading the year 1908 has been some- | 
what eventful in regard to the disposal of industrial pro- | 
perty, principally through the passing of the Patent and | 


Designs (Amendment) Act, August 1907, which became 
operative in August 1908, the vital clause in the Act being 
Section 27, as follows :— 

“ At any time not less than four years after the date of a 
patent, and not less than one year after the passing of this 
Act, any person may apply to the Comptroller for the 
revocation of the patent on the ground that the patented 
article or process is manufactured or carried on exclusively 
or mainly outside the United Kingdom.’’ 

This was the means which affected the foreigner, forcing 
him, in order to protect his valuable patent rights, to erect 
works in this country, with the result that large areas of 
land have been acquired and works erected; also unused 


opened, some of the property acquired being large areas of 
land in Cheshire, Buckinghamshire, Flintshire, Cornwall, 


LEeopotp Farmer & Sons, 
Surveyors and Factory Specialists. 
46 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


GENERAL. 


In the Parliamentary Estimates for the current year the 


| following sums appear for the maintenance and protection of 


ancient monuments in Great Britain and of historic buildings, 
viz. :—England, 11,275/.; Scotland, 2,935/. 


The London County Council have decided to commemorate, 
by means of a triangular stone placed in the roadway, the site 
of Tyburn gallows at the junction of Edgware Road and 
Oxford Street. His Majesty’s Office of Works are about to 
fix within Hyde Park railings a bronze tablet bearing the 
inscription :—‘Tyburn Tree. The triangular stone in the 


factories, previously failing to obtain occupants, were re- | roadway, 75 feet north of this . point, nati... 
as joa eupheneras | I ; ,» ancient gallows known as ‘Tyburn Tree,’ which was de- 


| molished in 1760.” 


Hertfordshire, Queenborough, and several sites in London, | 
numerous works in the neighbourhoods of Leicester, War- | 


rington, Enfield, Cheshire, Hertfordshire, and London. 
The prices obtained on the average are good and run into 


many thousands of pounds, a guide to values being as. 


follows :— 

London.—Land.—Thameside, from 6001. to 1,3001. per 
acre. Canalside, from 450/. to 900J. per acre. With rail- 
way access, from 5001. to 9001. per acre. Without railway 
access, from 400/. to 7001. per acre. 

Provinces. —Land.—Waterside, from 4001. to 1,000. per 
acre. With railway access, from 300l. to 6001. per acre. 
Without railway access, from 2001. to 5001. per acre. 


London.—Factories.—Newly built, rental 7d. per foot | 


floor area. 


Provinces.—Factories.—Newly built, rental 5d. per foot | 


floor area. 


local conditions favourable to the manufacturer, and we 
know of no restrictive influence against an improvement in 
value of provincial property, the tendency being to an 
increase of same, especially regarding land at shipping ports, 
greater desire being shown by manufacturers to locate on 
the seaboard. 

An improvement in value of London riverside property 
is looked for on the establishment of the new Port of London 
Authority. London’s area as an industrial centre being 
somewhat restricted to manufacturers’ operations by the 
London County Council’s requirements and other influences, 
have forced the manufacturer to seek fresh fields and pas- 
tures new, with the result that migration has taken place 
to the country, with lower ground-rent value, more room for 
expansion, the erection on up-to-date principles of premises 
on one floor, with modern plant and machinery equipment. 
These districts have considerably benefited by the erection of 
works and houses for the workpeople. 


In our opinion beneficial results will be very forcibly | 


noticed in England through the passing of the Patent and 
Designs Act by an impetus to the building trade, the 


_ accepted a design. 


| Avenue. 


Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith has been appointed keeper of 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, in succession to Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith, 


on his appointment to the directorship of the Victoria and 


Albert Museum. 


The Autumn Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, closed on the 2nd inst. The receipts show an increase 
of 71/. over the previous year. The exhibits sold to the 
public number 138, the catalogue prices of which amount to 
2,069/. 19s. 6d. The catalogue prices of the 181 works sold 
last year totalled 4,446/. 3s. 6d., but the Corporation pur- 


chases have still to be added to the 2,069/. 19s. 6d. quoted 


above. 


Falmouth All Saints Church Reredos Committee have 
The general subject is the Ascension, and 
is to be carried out in stone. The whole work is expected to 


_ cost about 600/., towards which 365/. has been received or 
The provincial municipal authorities are keen to make 


promised. 


The Bury Education Committee on Monday adopted the © 
report of the assessor, Mr. John W. Simpson, vice-president of — 
_the R.I.B.A., on the competitive designs for the municipal 
Mr. Simpson examined 141 designs, and — 


secondary school. 


awarded premiums to the following:—(1) Mr. J. Theo — 


E 


Halliday, Stockport ; (2) Messrs. Castle & Warren, London; 


and (3) Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, Liverpool. In com- 


menting on the exhibition Mr. Simpson wrote :-—“ It is to be — 


regretted that many competitors have not given sufficient 


attention to the very clear conditions and instructions fur-— 


nished and to the regulations of the Board of Education, 
which were also furnished. The somewhat peculiar nature of 
the site, the difticulty of obtaining fall for the drainage system, 
and the important questions of aspect and cost, have compelled 
me in several cases to set aside designs which are in many 
respects meritorious.” The committee will therefore adopt 
Mr. Halliday’s plans and designs. 

The Blackpool Town Council have received over 130 sets 
of plans in the competition for the erection of a central public 
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library on a site fronting to Queen Street and Maybell 


Mr. Carnegie gave 15,000/. towards the scheme. 
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LIVING ARCHITECTS: No. 1. Mr. ERNEST GEORGE. 
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THE discoveries made at Glastonbury Abbey during 
the excavation of the foundations of St. Edgar’s Chapel 
promise to lead up to some rather important data, and 
Mr. F. Brian Bonp, in a lecture to the Somerset 
Archeological Society during the past week, intimated 
that he expected to prove that the Abbey Church of 
Glastonbury was the longest ever built in England if not 
in Kurope. An abstract of, the paper is given on another 
page. 


THERE 1s no cause for the public to be alarmed because 
scaffolding has been put up in front of the west entrance 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. This does not mean that the 
building is dangerous,. but only that the custodians are, 
under the guidance of the present energetic and able 
surveyor to the fabric, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, carry- 
ing out their duty to repair, .maintain, support and 
uphold the precious monument entrusted to their keep- 
ing—that they are, fn short, pursuing the policy that 
should be followed by all cathedral authorities, of susten- 
tation rather than restoration. 


Tus exhibition of the work of the leading students 
of the Royal Female School of Art, conducted by Miss 
Ross E. Wexpy, and now absorbed. by the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, was 
held on Friday and Saturday last in the new building 
recently opened in Southampton Row. Naturally we 
were most attracted by the designs for altar cloths, but 
we cannot honestly say that these, even that receiving 
the King’s gold medal, were so successful as designs 
by the students in other directions. There was a lack of 
ecclesiastical character and an absence of symbolism that, 
to our mind, are essential in the design of an altar cloth, 
whilst all the designs fail in the detail of ornament. The 
designs for chintzes, brocades and other textiles were, 
onthe other hand, admirable, well composed and 
excellent in their colour schemes. One can readily 
understand that such subjects would be more consonant 
with the métier of young women students, and doubtless 
an adequate incentive for their best effort is found in the 
substantial encouragement afforded by manufacturers, 
netably Messrs. Warner & Sons, who have purchased 
several of the students’ designs and produced materials 
therefrom on a commercial basis. We are pleased to 
note that students start from the study of the antique, 
but without the over-elaboration of mere finish in 
technique that some schools encourage, and that quick 
work in time-studies is an important part of the curriculum 
as a corrective to mere industry and a valuable means 
of cultivating grip and comprehension in an artist student. 


Waar course are the Council of the Royal Institute 
going to adopt with reference to the resolution passed at 
the business meeting on the 4th inst.? Will they follow 
their former tactics and, pursuing the same policy of 
masterly inactivity, ignore the resolution? Such a course 
can but result in either a distinct and unequivocal vote 
of censure or in. a determined and probably successful 
Opposition at the next election. The general body of 
members of the Institute, in a business meeting, has 
oronounced against limited competitions for public build- 


nembers of the Council to attempt: to-override this pro- 
louncement because they do not agree with it. The 
wrinciple of open competitions in such cases may be right 
wr it may be wrong, that is a matter of opinion, and even 
mm the Council itself opinion on this point is not unani- 


he proposition of members. of the Council. and as 
mended was supported and carried by the help of 
aembers of the Council. The great question at issue 
3 therefore this. Is the opinion of some members of 
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ngs erected with public moneys, and it is futile for some. 


nous, for Mr. GamMeELu’s resolution was amended on- 


4] 


the Council, even though they may be the majority of 
that body, to prevail over the will of the members of the 
Institute as constitutionally expressed in a general busi- 
ness meeting? If this is so, then business meetings may 
as well be abolished and all by-laws that give the members 
of the Institute any voice in the management of their 
own affairs should be deleted. Surely there are but two 
courses that, alternatively, can honestly be followed by 
the Council, either they must accept and obey the 
mandate of their constituents or those members who are 
not prepared to do this must resign. Last year there 
was another course that might have been adopted. The 
Council might either at a subsequent business meeting 
or in their annual report have stated that they had con- 
sidered the question and deemed it unwise to attempt 
to carry out the resolution of January 1907. They could 
then have asked the members to reconsider their resolu- 
tion and demanded a vote of confidence in the superior 
judgment of the Council. This course for the present 
Council is now impossible, after they have flouted the 
will of the members not only in this matter of limited 
competitions but also in the question of the election of 
Fellows. The autocratic and high-handed position that 
the Council has assumed is an impossible one, and the 
members of the Council that maintain it must either 
climb down or get out. . 


Tue discussion at the Conference of London County 
Council school teachers on open-air schools cannot be with- 
out interest to architects. The movement in favour of open- 
air teaching originated in Germany, and appears to have 
already shown satisfactory results, while it is evident that 
the idea meets with some favour over here. There is, 
therefore, another problem for architects to solve, the 
evolution of a type of building which shall give the. 
advantages of open-air teaching without the inevitable in- 
terruption that a liberal acceptance of the term would mean 
in our climate or collection of weather samples. Open-air 
teaching could, of course, be combined with the ordinary 
type of school building, the classes being held in the open 
in fine weather and indoors in bad weather. The advan- 
tages of the new method would, however, be very uncertain 
and irregular with such an arrangement. The type of 
classroom suitable for open-air teaching may possibly be 
found in a modified form of Dutch barn or of ‘such’ a 
strueture as was shown by the Economic Chalet Company 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition, a building with protection 
breast high, with a widely overhanging roof and top light. 


Tue shrinkage of trade from which this country has 
suffered during the past year has, we learn from the 
monthly circular of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, been experienced also, though in a lesser degree, by 
our French neighbours, whose foreign trade has diminished 
during the first ten months of last year by, in round 
figures, 16} millions sterling as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1907. | This is a loss of slightly 
over 4 per cent. as against our own 10 per cent. diminu- 
tion. The trade between the United Kingdom and 
France has fallen by 6} millions sterling during the same 
period, a declension of nearly 8} per cent. Without 
entering into any discussion of the part that our fiscal 
system plays in these unhappy results, it is clear that 
such figures point to the necessity of increased energy 
and push on the part of our manufacturers. Whilst the 
working costs should be reduced wherever possible, the 
expenditure on publicity should be increased. The man 
wh» cuts down his advertisements in slack times will find 
his share of the diminished trade smaller than ever and 
will be squeezed out by his competitors who double their 
advertisements. Architects realise this and» enter 
strenuously into competitions which in busier times they 
would not: touch. Now they are looking round to learn 
what better and cheaper materials and manufactures are 
in the market, and they scan with interest advertisements 
and circulars that would formerly have gone into the 
waste-paper basket, a 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
EPARTING from the usual custom of an exhibition of 
the works of old masters, the Royal Academy 
has this winter presented us with a collection of 
the work of modern artists, not necessarily an epitome 
of all that is best in modern art or even represen- 
tative of what would be in the judgment of present 
Royal Academicians thus representative, but the collec- 
tion of a private individual and wealthy amateur. We 
must suppose that the Royal Academicians by their 
acceptance and exhibition of the collection of the 
late Mr. Groras MoCuuioc# have endorsed his selection 
of the works he has purchased, and that they regard his 
example as one to be followed by amateurs of sufficient 
wealth, possibly by reason of the principle that Mr. 
McCunioca appears to have followed, never to buy a 
picture that had not been painted in his own lifetime. It 
is as if they would say to wealthy picture buyers, ‘* See 
how much better it is to buy ten or a dozen modern paint- 
ings of excellence or at least sufficiently high quality at a 
couple of thousand pounds a piece, to live with them and 
enjoy them, than to pay twenty thousand for an old master 
which you do not enjoy, but only buy because you have 
outbid the other fellow.’’ And there is a great deal to be 
said for this view. The inflated prices of old masters, 
manipulated largely by the dealers, depend largely upon, 
first, the rarity of the works, and, secondly, upon the 
foolish desire to. bid more for a certain painting than 
anyone else has given or is prepared to give. Buying an 
old master is a good deal like buying a great auk’s egg; 
buying a modern masterpiece endows you with a lifelong 
pleasure, assuming, of course, that you are a real amateur, 
and, if you are as well a connoisseur, it may prove also a 
lucrative investment for yourself or your heirs. 

As natural at the Royal Academy, paintings and those 
principally in oil are virtually the subject of the exhibition, 
but we enjoyed best the few examples of sculpture, all 
the bronze examples of which and Rop1n’s marble group, 
‘¢ The Kiss,’’ are excellent and delightful. Curious that of 
the eleven bronzes five are by Joun M. Swan, R.A., and 
there are only two paintings of his in the exhibition. 

The most outstanding feature of the collection of 346 
pictures is its catholicity, the next the high standard of 
achievement running throughout the whole. Every phase 
of that which is best in modern British painting, from 
Lercuron to WuxistnER—not that we thus imply that 
either is superior to the other—is here represented, and 
if not the absolutely best work of each man, certainly high- 
level work of each has been selected. It would, perhaps, 
be impossible for any individual to collect the absolutely 
best works of the 194 painters favoured by Mr. 
McOuntocu, even if we could all agree as to which was 
the best work of each man, or of any one man who was a 
real artist with an artist’s idiosyncrasy, and not a mere 
machine producing works always of the same field of 
effort. Take, for example, the works of Sir JoHN 
Minuars: who should say whether ‘‘ Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford ’’ or ‘‘ Lingering Autumn ”’ is the better work? . Are 
they not equally admirable examples of excellent work 
of a great painter? One can understand that the Grorcs 


McCuuutocu who could purchase two such pictures was 


aman of broad views and catholic appreciation of all that 
was excellent in modern painting. : 

Nor; -although the work of British painters largely 
predominates, is the selection confined to that of our 
own countrymen. Some of the gems of the collection 


are from abroad, the ‘‘ Dutch Landscape’’ of Jamus” 


Maris and DaGNan-BouveRET’s ‘' Dans le Forét,’’ for 
instance. Dacanan-Bouverer, by the way, seems to 


have been a favourite with Mr. McCrocu, for there are | 
eleven of his works in the collection, including portraits” 
Speaking | 


of Mr: McOutiocu himself and of his wife. 
of nationality, it is hardly surprising that in the collection 
of-the Glasgow-born millionaire the paintings of Mr. 
Davin Murray should outnumber by far those of any other 
individual artist, no fewer than sixteen being here ex- 
hibited, including ‘‘ The Half-Moon ’’ and ‘‘ Mangolds.’’ 


-represented by only one picture, 
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Naturally, most of the Royal Academicians are repre- 
sented, for it must be admitted, in spite of all cavilling, 
that the painters in the Royal Academy “‘ forty “’ are men” 
who have done good work, whatever may be said of their ! 
maintenance of the standard to which they have attained 
or of their superiority to all of those outside the fold. | 

The notable exceptions are Sir Epwarp Poynrer and 
Sir Hupert von Herxomer, neither of whom is 
represented. 5 i 

Mr. Appry’s selected works are ‘‘ Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Lady Anne,’’ and “* Lear and 
Gordelia,’? both excellent examples of one phase of his’ 
work. i 
Sir L. Auma-Tapema is fittingly represented by ‘““ The 
Sculpture Gallery ’’ and his small painting ~ Love’s: 
jewelled Fetters’; Mr. Guorqe Cuausen by his early 
works, ‘‘The Little Haymakers’’. and “‘ Ploughing,’” 
and his later production, ‘‘ Going to Work.” Mr. 
Davis is seen in ‘‘ A Gleaming Day in Picardy,” ~ Loch 
Maree,’’ ‘‘ Now came still Evening on,’’ and “‘ Summer-- 
time.”’ a 
Of Mr. Frank Dicksee’s work there is only one 
example, but that is a fine one, if somewhat theatrical, 
“The Burial of the Viking.’’ SireLuxs Firupus also ig 
‘‘The Alfresco Toilet.’” 
Two of Mr. Gow’s historical pictures are to be seen, 
“After Waterloo—Sauve qui peut’’ and “ After Lang- 
side—Queen Mary’s Farewell to Scotland,’’ one of his 
best. Mr. Perer Granam’s pictures appeal to a Scotch- 
man above all lovers of fine painting, and we have before 
us ‘© Where Gannets Build,’’ ‘‘ The Hamlet by the Sea,’’ 
‘‘ Galedonia Stern and Wild,’’ a great work; ‘‘ A High- 
land Glen,’’ also admirable; and ** Eyening-time.”’ Mr. 
Grecory is represented by a single work, “ The Old 
Wedding Gown.’ There are four examples of Mr. 
LeapER’s popular landscapes, “ Mead and Stream,” 
“Worcester Cathedral,’ a charming picture; ‘ When 
the Sun is set; a Worcestershire Village,’’ and “ Conway 
Bay and the Carnarvonshire Coast.”’ By Mr. Seymour 
Lucas there is but one picture, but a worthy one, “* The 
Call to Arms.”’ | 

More Scotch is seen in Mr. MacWutrtser’s excellent 
works, ‘‘ A Highland Bay,”’ ‘‘ The Sleep that is amon 
the Lonely Hills,’’ and “‘ A Spate: Glen Affaric.’” Te 
Mr. Davip Murray’s sixteen paintings we have already 
referred. ae 

Sir QuituER OrcHarpson is to be seen at a high level 
in ‘‘ Music, when sweet Voices Die, Vibrates in the 
Memory,’’ ‘‘ The Young Duke,” ‘* Blossoms Fair,”’ and 
one of the best pictures in the collection, ‘“ Master 
Baby.’’ Mr. Brrron Riviere is one of those of whose 


work there is only one example, and that not of his best. 


‘* So Near and yet so Far.*’ 
Mr. 


SanGent’s art is seen in six pictures, anc 


“amongst them some of his best work and some of the bes! 


paintings in the collection. “‘ On his Holiday : Salmon 
fishing in Norway ’’ and a sketch with the same title 
‘Portrait of the late George McCulloch, Esq.” 
‘© Salmon,’ a pencil sketch of Mr. McCuntocu, and om 
of Master Annc McCutnocu. Mr. Sonomon has tempter 
the collector by only one work, and that of the yea 
1901, ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris,’’ beautiful, but hardl; 
his best. The well-known—trom engravings—‘* J 
Gambler’s Wife ’’ is the only example of Mr. Marcu 
‘Sronz. Mr. Swan’s two paintings are “‘ Orpheus | 
the pastel, ‘‘ A Tiger Drinking.’’ Mr. WaTERHOUSE } 
represented by ‘‘Saint Cecilia,’ “‘ Flora and th 
Zephyrs,’’ and ‘‘ Ophelia’; Sir ERnest Warertow b 
“The Orphan and ‘‘ Autumn Glory ’’?; Mr. Woops b 
“he Christening,’’ ‘‘ The Flower-seller—Venice,’” at 
‘* Good Afternoon,’ all Italian scenes ; whilst Mr. w.J 
Wvyuiie is seen in a good example of his work, ‘‘ Toil ar 
Grime on a Flowing Tide.” ibe | 
. From the elect to the stranger without the gate 
‘« Valparaiso,’ one of the best of -WHISTLER’S nocturne 
and his portrait,. painted by himself, on the walls of # 
Royal Apademy! 3). cs 2s a es 

‘The Garden of the Hesperides ’’ and ‘‘ The Daphn 
phoria’’ of Lord Lerauton in the same collection » 
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‘Wauitstier’s ‘‘ Valparaiso ’’ are surely’ sufficient to prove 
the truth of our assertion of the catholicity of taste and 
patronage dominant in the collector. _ : 

Many other pictures we should like to notice as 
those we enjoy—Mr. Henry Moorn’s blue sea and 
** Breezy Day ’’; Mr. Aurrep East’s ‘‘ Angry Dawn ’’; 
MicwarL Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Téte-a-téte’’; Mr. Napier 
Hemy’s “‘The° Crew’’ and ‘“ Bass-fishing’’; Mr. 
Brett’s ‘‘ The Grey of the Morning’’; Mr. OrpEn’s 

'** The Mirror ’’; Frrrz Tuautow’s ‘‘ A River in Winter, 
with Trees,’’ and many others. 

One must not forget to mention that examples of 
Burnz-Jones’s work are in the collection; of BasTrEen- 
Lepaae, of Bovuaurrzau, of Grromg, and of nearly all 
British painters that one admires, so that here is a 
unique opportunity for seeing some of the best of modern 
painting, collected with wide impartiality, but with wise 
discrimination. 


STEELWORK. , 
By C. V. Cuarups, A.M.I.C.E. 
[In the final sentence of the article that appeared in our 
last week’s issue, reference is made to ferro-concrete con- 
struction ; the following should have appeared as a footnote, 
‘but it had to be held over owing to want of space until this 


‘week. | 
‘JI is the intention of the writer to deal with the subject 
a of ferro-concrete in a few articles subsequent to those 
on steel construction; but in view of the fact that, before 
these may be published, new regulations may be drafted for 
the proposed new London Building Act, it is as well to 
draw attention to some facts in relation to this system of 
construction, which apparently have been overlooked, or per- 
haps glossed over by those who proclaim it the ideal method 
-of construction applicable to structures of every sort and 
under all conditions. 

Ferro-concrete has its own proper sphere in constructional 
work; but one may almost say that the craze for this class 
of work is causing it to be used under conditions which con- 
stitute it a serious danger, not so much at the present time, 
‘but in the not very distant future. 

It seems extraordinary that the weak point in this con- 
struction has been overlooked, and it would be to the benefit 
of constructional firms, who make ferro-concrete a speciality, 
if they recognised the limits within which it is safe to use 
this form of construction ; otherwise it may, before long, be- 
come discredited altogether, simply for this reason: a féw 
bad failures. might drive it away from its own legitimate 
sphere. 

The weak point in ferro-concrete lies in the fact that the 
claim put forward as one of the chief reasons for its use is 
false. 

This claim is, that the steel being embedded in the con- 
crete, is protected from corrosion ; true enough if the premises 
be correct ; but this is not so in the case of ferro-concrete 
beams.carrying even comparatively light loads, when exposed 
to the weather. 


The usual allowable safe stress specified in ferro-concrete. | 


work is about seven tons per square inch for the steel tension 
bars. Within its elastic limit (for ordinary steel this is 
usually about fifteen tons per square inch, though for 
specially made steel this may run considerably higher) the 
strain is proportional to the stress; the strain being the 
amount the steel bar stretches. Without becoming too techni- 
cal, it may be accepted that for a stress of seven tons per 
square inch this strain or elongation will be one 140th of 
am inch for every foot in length of bar stressed up to seven 
tons per square inch, and it is impossible to get the bar to 
sake up the stress without developing the elongation. In 
other words this stress produces a strain of one 1,700th of the 
ength of the steel bar. 

It is seldom that concrete will stretch under tensional 
itress more than one 10,000th of its length. Converting 
this back into the steel bar it means that when the concrete 
1as reached this limit and cracks appear, the bar in stretch- 
ng one 10,000th of its length is stressed cnly up to one and 
me-fifth tons per square inch. The dead weight alone of the 
erro-concrete beam may cause this amount of stress in this 
teel bar, ye 
_ In actual tests, carried out on ferro-concrete beams, there 
3 a distinct point where, after a small amount of loading 
3 applied, the concrete, so to speak, lets go, and the steel 
akes up the tension, as 
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is evidenced by a sudden ‘slight — 
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deflection ; this is undoubtedly due to the steel stretching 
slightly, when, instead of the concrete resisting the tension, 
this work is thrown suddenly on to the steel bars. These 
being more ductile than the concrete, they therefore elongate 
slightly more before adapting themselves to resist the tension. 
The case then stands that, when the loading produces a 
stress equal to about 14 tons per square inch, the concrete 
has developed cracks, and the supposition is that the slight 
amount of elongation it was capable of has vanished ; the 
under surface returns to its original length plus the width 
of the minute cracks; the concrete that was previously in 
tension now acts the part of the vertical struts in a king or 
queen post truss. 

Presuming the load for which the girder is designed is 
applied and the stress in the steel bars becomes 7 tons per 
square inch, and presuming one crack opens in a two-foot 
length of the beam, the width of this crack would be ,,th of an 
inch at the distance up from the bottom of the beam where 
the steel is located, 

, Only a hair crack, it may be said, but so much the worse 
on this account, and all the more liable to contain moisture 
by capillary attraction, where the beam is exposed to the 
weather; it is also quite enough to expose the steel to 
oxidisation from either moisture or injurious fumes. 

This then places the limit on ferro-concrete construction 
for beams. It essentially needs indoor protection and is in 
its proper sphere for filling in for floors, between main 
girders, and for that class of work. 

For external work, unless some method can be devised 
by employing in its construction material-in which the 
elongation can take place without exposing the steel, its 
use is distinctly dangerous ; it may be, in a few years’ time, 
when the small steel bars have become corroded, that failures 
will occur in ferro-concrete beams, especially those in exposed 
positions, where, as is usually the case, no further pro- 
tection is afforded the steel than the concrete. 

A drawback in ferro-concrete is that its most important 
element—namely, the steel—is buried out of sight and 
it is impossible to inspect the real condition of the- 
beams ; the steel is in bars or rods of small cross sectional 
area, and therefore more easily destroyed by corrosion than 
the larger areas used in the flanges of constructional stecl- 
work. Yet how important it is for work of this description 
to be open to inspection at any time, when used in positions 
that expose the steel to corrosive agents; one has only to 
remember the scare that was occasioned a few years ago by 
the discovery of the dangerous condition of some of the 
girders over the Underground Railway. And yet the ferro- 
concrete enthusiast might probably advise the use of this 
construction in places such as these, claiming that the steel 
is so.embedded and protected by the concrete that it is there- 
fore indestructible. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES—PAINTING. 

ig second lecture of the course to be delivered in the 

lecture-room of the Royal Academy by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer dealt with “Portraiture.” He said that the 
practical side of his subject would be dealt with by him next 
year if he were alive. Portrait painting was the most 
human of all the arts, and might claim to be the most 
satisfying. It became history painting in the truest sense, 
for to paint man was to represent the world in its history. 
It was the most popular, the most indispensable and the 
most difficult of all the arts. From time immemorial man 
has tried to practise it. Man had ever been most interest- 
ing to man. In the early days the artist gave him the 
attributes of the beast.. In spite of religion forbidding the 
exact representation of the human form, the idea was always 
there in Christian times. One may say that man is nota 
mere adjunct to the world—he is the world. 

There will ever be those who deny the foremost position 
to portrait painting. But what is genre painting but por- 
traiture? It is based on portraiture. Artists will always 
hold divergent opinions on the relative merits of their arts. 
We have portraiture in subject painting and subject paint- 
ing in portraiture. This combination is seen in Millais’s The 
North-West Passage. It is evident that the old man is 
visualising that passage as the young girl sitting at his feet 
reads without emotion. The frailty of the girl is empha- 
sised by her robe, and makes a contrast with the rugged 
strength. of the sea-dog. His calling is made obvious by 
the surroundings. She. acts as a foil as she sits giving 
womanly consolation. ; 

Historical painting is usually considered to mean the 
representation of scenes and incidents of which the painter 
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was not a witness. Portraiture is the basis in all the arts 
‘in which the human figure appears. In portraiture the per- 
sonality of the sitter is everything. His character and 
temperament must be brought out im such a way that his 
friends will say “ That is the man.” Portraiture had to be 
first of all convincing—that is, it should be an artistic 
representation of nature. The truest portrait painter does 
not merely copy what is before him, he takes only such as is 
necessary to emphasise the character of the sitter. Yet the 
painter who accepts a commission for a portrait must give 
a satisfying likeness if he does what he is paid for. It is 
also true that the art he puts into his work cannot be paid 
for. In the career of Sir Joshua Reynolds many portraits 
were returned to him as unsatisfactory likenesses. Obtain- 
ing a likeness of the sitter was what made portrait painting’ 
most exacting. It has singe become more acute than ever 
before owing to photography. Every urchin was familiar 
with the features of celebrities—statesmen, churchmen, 
actors, professionals of all kinds and music-hall ladies. 
Painters were apt to look slightingly on the faculty of like- 
ness. But unless a portrait -painter possessed it, he could 
never hope to be successful. In the case of an unsatis- 
factory likeness the artist says in defence, ‘That is what 
IT see.” But that will avail him little. He must either 
resort to bluff or return the fee. When a person on being 
shown a portrait said “It is a fine work of art,’’ the artist 
could be certain there was something wrong with the. like- 
ness. Many painters failed because they did not study the 
character of the sitter before meeting him as a model. The 
likeness must be manifest in attitude as well as in face. 

That portraiture enters into subject painting is sug- 
gested, in the first instance, by the fact that it is very usual 
for an artist to think of a subject after he has found a good 
model. That proceeding was hardly likely to lead to monu- 
mental art. Millais did not bother much about the subject 
when he had discovered a pretty model. Of many of his 
pictures it could be said that they are neither subject paint- 
ings nor portraits. Put briefly, the more they are portraits 
the less they are subject paintings, and vice versa. 

In painting the subject grows and enlarges if the original 
idea is a good one. Suppose a genre painter has found a 
couple of models for an Irish man and girl, and is uncertain 
how to use them. He is anxious to avoid repeating a worn- 
out: love scene. Happy thought! Make it a gusty day, 
with Pat trying to light his pipe under a colleen’s cloak. 
How is the spectator to know that he is using his last 
match? Happy thought! The title can tell him that. To 
add further importance to that last match introduce a pig 
(whose string Pat is still holding), trying to pull him away 
from the shelter of the cloak. Nobody would think that the 
pig was an afterthought. All this is genre portraiture. 

True portraiture must start on a physiological basis repre- 
senting the character and not the characteristics. A great 
portrait must speak. It should be not only a likeness, but a 
living likeness too. Though, paradoxical as it might.sound, 
a portrait might be lifelike and yet fail as a likeness, it 
might be an excellent likeness and yet not be lifelike. It 
may be neither and yet be a very fine work of art. The 
greatest portraits have possessed the essential quality of 
repose which makes them monumental. Restlessness in a 
picture becomes disquieting—a twisted head induces a erick 
in one’s neck. It is the result of a desire to surprise instead 
of charm. Merely to make a portrait recognisable is not 
enough to satisfy the demands of true portraiture. 

The pictorial treatment of a man or a woman has pro- 
bably had its last day. The evolution of portraiture as we 
know it through the: centuries would be a most interesting 
subject. For instance, who first introduced behind the sitter 


a curtain hanging from nowhere, the landscape coming into © 


the room, ‘the staircase, the column and the various other 
devices we meet with over and over again? None of these 
probably came spontaneously, but they had become a con- 
vention. In many genre pictures there are absurd effects 
introduced, in the backgrounds. Berasd Sir 
There was another convention that*had «come down to us. 
Supposing in a genre picture the sole figure is a man'by a 
fireside, the light of which alone illuminates the room. It 
will be often found that on the canvas the side of the face 
away from the light is lighted up, ‘showing that the work has 
been painted in tthe cold notth light. The most illogical 
effects have been. introduced.in the greatest pictures. If 
they looked at Titian’s great:equestrian portrait of Charles Y. 
in armour they would see that the dark side of his face is 
against. a lurid sunset 
__ effect was stupendous,. A: background could make or mar a 
portrait. All he had said:led to one thought—that a really 
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_no European country has art. felt the baneful influence o 


_ which he called ‘All Beautiful in Naked Purity.”’ e 
hanging committee told him that because of English suscepti- 


sky... Yet pictorially this illogical — garment), the seats knew no. occupants, visitors rushed 


Philistine boldly planted himself in front of it, but he was 
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good portrait is. a wonderful thing. It is no small boon to’ 
mankind to have death robbed of much of its annihilating 


reality by the hand of the artist. de 


Sir H. von Herkomer took as the subject for his third 
lecture ‘‘ The Philistine.’’ He said that when he commenced 
writing it he did so with an open mind, not feeling quite 
sure on which side his sympathies would fall. The 
Philistine was a much maligned creature. The designation 
had been always most loosely used in this country without 
inquiry as to its meaning, and it illustrated the ease with 
which a corruption has set in. He himself had consulted 
encyclopedias and dictionaries without success. But by a 
fortunate circumstance he was now able to give the date 
and history of its original use, thanks to the help of a Pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena, whom he had met 
while painting in Devonshire, and to whom he had men- 
tioned his difficulty. Early in the eighteenth century the 
students at that University distinguished themselves from 
the non-students in Jena by labelling them “ Philistines ”’ ; 
the exact date of its earliest employment was 1693. Frre- 
quent serious quarrels took place between the two parties, for 
though the students mixed freely with the townspeople in 
the taverns (especially in those where dancing took place), 
once they were outside in the street no student would be seen 
with a townsman. In one of these conflicts the townspeople 
arrived in overwhelming numbers and routed the students, 
one of them being killed. The text chosen by the preacher 
for the funeral oration was ‘‘ The Philistine is upon you.” 


line of intelligence. 
Sir Hubert said that he wished to remove the quality of 


country, where it represents the parochial intellect, the 


and the high people. ‘The middle people are bound hand and 
foot by their own morality, and somewhat despised respect- 
ability, which consists in avoiding the too little and the too 


word Philistine as a term of opprobrium, though not very — 


canvas, the artist says, with a happy smile, “Good chap, © 
after all!’’ Having weighed his qualities, he himself was 
prepared to say, ‘‘ Bless the Philistine.’ What would the 
world have been without him? From time immemorial he — 
has held the balance between sense and nonsense. According — 
to his lights he has patronised the arts. Surely he is a 
man to be reckoned with. Moreover, he is a staunch friend, 
a right good fellow, a clear-headed counsellor. He sees the 
ground on which he stands, and rarely stumbles, though - 
indeed he may keep on the dead level. Everything in his life 
is regulated by simple and conventional rules. Sir Hubert 
said he liked that man, he was glad to spend an evening with 
him occasionally. The Philistine is a good listener, being 
of an open mind, though it might remain:open. The only 
complaint was that he will not have his portrait painted, 

arguing that he had no wish to eat his dinner in front of 
his likeness, an ungrateful nation would not buy it, and that 


he had better ways of spending his money. 


The Philistine strikes a balance in morals and modern 
life; he is the middle line of intelligence trom which we 
judge that which is above and that which is below. 
Philistinism should never be confounded with Puritanism— 
i.e. Puritanism as bearing on art and not on religion. I 


Puritanism as in England. The noblest forms of art repre- 
sented the human figure, and flesh-painting was the highest 
achievement of the painter. If a man produced a work o 
art of that kind there was no need to inquire as to th 
means by which it was evolved, or-as to the models. But the 
Puritan could not differentiate between the nude for art’s 
sake iand. nakedness for immorality’s sake. Of course there 
were abnormalities in that class of picture which sprung 
from diseased minds. Some years ago he sent to the Royal 
Academy a nude female figure with a sylvan background 
The 


bilities they did not dare hang it in.the room it deserved. | 
The gallery where it was placed was deserted (though its 
sole offence was that the figure was merely clothed in nature’s 


through casting a furtive glance at that picture, At last a 


From that moment it signified the lesser minds or the middle — 


opprobrium which had been attached to the word in this 


bourgeoisie. There must always be the low people, the middle — 


much. Most curiously it was the artist who always uses the — 


discriminately. An artist, after showing a visitor round — 
his studio, mutters between his teeth ‘ Philistine’’ as the 

man leayes without making an offer for a single picture. 
Should the same visitor come again next week and buy a 
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carried off (mutely protesting “ What is the harm?”’) by his 
wife. Yet these people who are so exacting in modern art 
are not prepared to logically follow their ideas to the old 
masters, whose nudities are accepted without demur. His 
picture was bought by a gentleman in Berlin, who built it 
‘into a niche in his dining-room. . 

- The Philistines make up the large majority, and it was 
to them the painter and the sculptor must look for substan- 
tial rewards. If the artist relied on the sale of his works 
for a livelihood he could not escape the introduction of trade 
into his art. Art for art’s sake—that studio cant phrase— 
was a contradiction in terms, or at best a stimulus. It was 
a very open question whether the artist would reach a higher 
level if he did not have to work for money. Such a condi- 
tion weakened rather than strengthened the artistic capacity. 
For fear of being misunderstood hé (Sir Hubert) would say 
that if money was a necessity to the artist, purity was a 
far greater one. The artist must preserve a purity of pur- 
pose, he must let nothing degrade him, he must force his 
personality on the public. But he ought to be just towards 
that middle line of intelligence. Doubtless his audience had 
discovered that he himself was a rank Philistine. He was 
willing to admit that he felt like one every time he sat with 
his colleagues of the Royal Academy. He was convinced 
that there was a touch of the Philistine in every human 
being from the artist to the grocer, and from the statesman 
to the ploughman. The Philistine demands something more 
than mere vertuosity in paint, he requires a story in a figure 
picture, a likeness in a portrait. 

A friend of his had once asked why artists were so 
sensitive as to what newspaper critics said concerning their 
works. It was useless to pretend that an artist’s reputation 
was built up on the verdict of his fellow artists; that is 
not enough, for it is not they who buy pictures. There is, 

however, a curious divergence between the criticisms of the 
Press and the opinion of artists; the former rarely fail to 
reveal the puzzled condition of the writer’s mind. But there 
was much to be taken into account before they condemned 
the art critic. His time is too short, many visits to an 
exhibition being necessary for a sound opinion instead of 
one of merely a few hours. Frequently the writer would, 
if he could, change his mind on a maturer consideration of 

his hasty impression. Moreover, the critic is not always an 
altogether free agent, being under his unsympathetic editor, 
who probably regards the space occupied by art criticisms 
as wasted. Their articles are sometimes so edited as to be 
unrecognisable. Some people say that a war is going on 
between art critics and editors, 

Artists have often strong opinions, and are impatient 
of ideas that do not conform with their own. On one 
occasion Millais was walking with Sir Hubert through the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and in passing by a room containing 
pictures by Burne-Jones he waved his hand and remarked, 
**Oh, I cannot understand that man.” 

Something must be done to check the ever growing indif- 
ference of the public of this country to, art. Artists them- 
selves were not altogether without blame in the matter. 
First, they ill-disguised their contempt for that middle line 
of intelligence on whom they depended for worldly reward ; 
secondly, they offered work that often outraged taste; and 

_ lastly, they expected to be judged differently in art and con- 
duct from the rest of mankind. The artist should in every 
way strike a note of probity. It is no compliment to say 
that he should be judged by a standard different to that of 
the rest of mankind. “No one has benefited by the absence 
of sober: judgment in his work or life. A little exaggeration 
both in their admiration and condemnation, and a little 
less impatience with all opinions that differed from their 

own, was a consummation devoutly to be wished: 
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\THE,.ARCHITECTURAL .ASSOCIATION: 
A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr, Walter 
Cave, president, in the chair. ms 
Messrs. W. G. Newton, W. J. Price and M. F. Surveyor 
were elected members, ; . 

On the motion of the PresrpEnt, votes of condolence were 
“passed to the widow and family of the late Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett and the family of the late Mr. E. A, Gruning. 

''The PresrpeNr announced that Mr. J. H. Markham 
would read a’ paper at the ext meeting, January 22, on 
“Reinforced Concrete,’ Mr, Buckland’s paper, dealing with 
_ “Schools” and originally fixed for that date, being post- 


~ poned until February 5. 


Mr. H. D. Seartes-Woop read the following paper, 

entitled— . 
Materials. 

. Some interesting results as to the relative strength of 
concrete made with aggregates of broken brick and gravel 
respectively, and also with broken brick and grayel mixed 
in varying proportions, have been obtained from experiments 
instituted by H.M. War Department in connection with the 
construction of a large building, for which it was calculated 
that a maximum weight of two tons per foot super would be 
brought upon the concrete foundaticns, . 

The experiments were carried out by means of cubes of 
concrete 1 foot by 1 foot by 1 foot, mixed and put together 
under precisely the same conditions as occur in actual 
practice. The aggregate of broken brick or gravel was broken 
to 13-inch gauge and mixed with a sufficient proportion of 
sand to fill the interstices. Briquettes of the Portland 
cement used for making the concrete were previously. tested, 
and successfully withstood a tensile strain of 400 lb. per 
square inch of section after seven days’ immersion in water. 
Four blocks of each of the following varieties of concrete 
were then made, viz. :— 

1. Concrete composed of six parts cleaned broken brick, 
one part sand and one part Portland. cement. 

2. Concrete composed of six parts uncleaned. broken brick, 
one part sand and one part Portland cement. , 

3. Concrete composed of six parts broken stone, one part 
sand and one part Portland cement. 

4. Concrete composed of three parts of cleaned broken 
brick, three parts broken stone, one part sand and one part 
Portland cement. hes 

5. Concrete composed of four parts cleaned broken brick, 
two parts broken stone, one part sand and one part Portland 
cement, 

The bricks used for the aggregate were very old, rather 
soft and easily broken, having pieces of the old mortar 
adhering to their surfaces; in the remaining instances the 
old materials were roughly cleaned from mortar before break- 
ing to the required gauge. The concrete blocks were for- 
warded to Messrs. Kirkaldy & Sons, and their actual resist- 
ance to compression ascertained after being allowed to set in 
air for thirty-one days. Each block was bedded between 
pieces of yellow pine, 3 inch thick, before being tested. 


DIAGRAM I.—Strength of Portland Cement . Concrete Blocks to 
Resist Compression after being Allowed to Set in Air for 
Thirty-owe Days. 


Weight Glightly Crushed. 
No. Description of Concrete, lb. per | Tone per Tons per 
cube foot, square Lasher foot. 
At | 6 parts cleaned broken brick, 1 part 
sand, 1 part cement rn ‘ 173 22°6 Noa 24°4 
A? Do. do. . . . . 115 17°9 \ 17 1 20°1 20°0 
A=) Dos do. : 3 : 5 124 12:0 | 1871 
‘A* | Do. do. PR iS cy 119 15'9 } 173 
B* | 6 parts uncleaned broken brick, 1 part 
| sand, 1 part cement F , 124 20°3 21°3 
B? | Do. do. A C - c 120 Q17°2 16-8 | 183 18-6 
B? | Do. do. : : 6 : 119 150 1871 
B* | Do. do. eetiag Psnlean 118 14-7 167 
C+ | 6 parts broken stone, 1 part mud, 
1 part cement . : ; g 137 15°6 171 
C? | Do. do. « E PME: 138 13°4 12:3 15'0 14-1 
C? | Do. do. é 4 3 ‘ 141 13°4 14°4 
C* "| Do. do. ; : : : 139 _ 67 10:0 
D* | 3 parts cleaned broken brick, 3 parts 
broken stone, 1 part mud, 1 part ; . 
cement , ° ‘ ; : 2 128 18'1 19°4 ) 
D2 Do. ~ do. . . . . 126 - 15°4 15°4 16°4 166 
D? Do; da. ta a ‘ ‘ 5 128. : 15°4 16°3 
D* | Do. do. : j : 126 12°9 141 
E+. | 4 parts cleaned broken brick, 2 parts 
broken stone, 1 part mud, 1 part. 
‘cement . . ; heat 2 ea) | 163 
E? Do do. . 124 12°6 12-4 160 15:2 
#3. |,Do do. , e V6) 13 a 15°4 
E* |'Do do. 126 91 13°3 


The terms ‘‘sand”’ and:‘‘ gravel” area trifle indefinite, 
so for the sake of distinction all mixtures that will pass a 
sieve with a 4-inch mesh is sand, and all that will not pass 
is gravel, Good authorities state that loose gravel of 3-inch 
diameter and under contains about 334 per cent. of voids, 
which is reduced to 21 per cent. by ramming. From this it 
can be seen that one part of sand will fill the voids in three 
parts of gravel; that is a mixture of 1 to 3. The per- 


centage of voids increases somewhat with an increase in the 


size of the gravel, which would correspondingly decrease the 


_ above ratio. The gravel should be of different sizes, varying 


from coarse to fine screened ‘or washed’ entirely free from 
clay, loam or other foreign matter, and be free from scale, 


| slime or humus. 
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Gravel sufficiently clean can often be obtained from river 
beds or gravel pits, but rarely from gravel banks. Gravel 
can be readily cleaned by sluicing. Sufficient water should 
be used to carry away all objectionable matter, including 
fine sand. As a rule, more cement is required in gravel 
concrete than in the same volume where broken stone is 
used ; 10 per cent. is about the amount of extra cement that 
should be used in gravel concrete over and above that 
required with broken stone. 

If the building is on a clay subsoil an excellent substitute 
for the layer of cement concrete over the site of a domestic 
building can be made by burning the clay and mixing the 
burnt ballast with gas tar whilst it is hot; the mixture can 
be left for some time till the brick footings are laid, and 
then it is spread over the site and well rammed, and it will 
be found to be more impervious than the cement concrete. 

With the introduction of reinforced concrete building 
much greater attention has been paid to the methods of 
testing Portland cement and selecting the materials for the 
aggregate. 

The following is from a report of the materials sub- 
committee of the reinforced concrete committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects :— 

Cement.—Only Portland cement complying with the 
requirements of the specifications adopted by the British 
Engineering Standard Committee should be employed; in 
general, the slow-setting quality should be used. Reasons 
for this recommendation :—The exclusion of concrete made 
with lime or natural cement appears desirable, not only 
because the term ‘‘ reinforced concrete’’ is now generally 
applied to work*in which only Portland cement concrete is 
used, but because the presence of unslacked particles of 
lime and the uncertain results obtained from limes and 
natural cements constitute an element of danger. Moreover, 
the lower resistance of the resulting concrete prevents the 
full strength of the reinforcement being utilised. 

The slow-setting quality is desirable, in that a certain 
time must always be required in putting the concrete in 
position and thoroughly ramming it, and a quick-setting 
cement might set before these operations were completed, to 
the danger of the work. 

‘ The cement should be delivered on the works in bags or 
barrels. bearing the maker’s name and the weight of the 
cement contained. 

Every lot of cement delivered should be tested to make 
sure that it complies with the requirements of the standard 
specification before it is used. These tests may be made at 
the maker’s works or elsewhere. In addition, the tests for 
soundness and time of setting, which can be made without 
expensive apparatus, should be applied frequently and all 
cement rejected which fails fo pass the tests. These tests 
are:—(1) Gauge a small portion of the neat cement into a 
plastic mass with from one-fifth to one-fourth its weight of 
water, place this on a small piece of glass, slate or enamelled 
tile (not porous) and allow same to set out of contact with 
the sun, draught or vibration and in a damp atmosphere— 
say, under a damp sack, so that the sack does not touch the 
cement. After the expiration of twenty-four hours place 
the set pat in a saucepan (preferably enamelled) with cold 
water, and bring same slowly to a temperature a little below 
boiling and keep at same for about three hours. If the pat 
remains sound or shows only slight hair cracks, the cement 
may be safely used immediately. The setting time may also 
be noted by pressure of thumb nail on similarly gauged pro- 
‘tected pats, when it will be easily seen whether the cement 
is a quick-setting or slow-setting oné, in accordance with 
what is required. The cement may be considered set when 
hard pressure with the thumb nail only makes a slight 
impression. : 

Sand.—The sand should be composéd of grains of various 
sizes up to particles which will pass a }-inch mesh. Fine 
sand alone is not suitable. It should be clean and free from 
core, ligneous, organic or earthy matter. The value of a 
“sand cannot always be judged from its appearance, and tests 
of the mortar prepared with the cement and the sand pro- 
posed should always be made. Washing sand does not always 
improve it, as the finer particles which may be of great value 
to the compactness and solidity of the mortar are carried 
away 4n the process. Sand which looks impure is not always 
“unserviceable. It appears that freely divided particles of 
clay or loam which do not adhere to the grains of sand may 
‘improve the resulting mortar. It is, however, difficult to 

fix upon the actual amount of impurity which may be 
‘allowed, and the word ‘‘clean” is retained, calling atten- 


‘tion 'to the fact that-a certain degree of impurity is not pre- 
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judicial. The word ‘‘sharp’’ usually employed in the 
description of sand has been omitted, as it appears that the 
angularity of the grain which gives the quality of sharpness 
is of very little importance compared to the size and varia- 
tion in size. 


Gravel or Hard Stone.—The gravel or hard stone should 


be clean and angular, varied in size as much as possible be- 


tween the limits of size allowed for the work. In all cases 
material which passes a sieve of a 4-inch mesh should be 
excluded or reckoned as sand. The maximum allowable size 
is usually 3 inch, which should be reduced to 4 inch or less 
in thin floors or in columns. The maximum limit must 
always be such that the gravel or broken stone can pass be- 
tween the reinforcing bars and between these and the cen- 
tring. : 
The sand should be separated from the gravel or broken 
stone by screening. It was thought desirable to confine the 
recommendations at present to the use of gravel or hard, 
broken stone, as concretes of cinder, coke-breeze, slag, or soft 
stone are of much lower strength, and are comparatively 
little used in reinforced work. 

The material to be used must, of course, be fixed in rela- 
tion to the stresses allowed upon the material. As it is very 
necessary to have correct proportions for all the materials 
it is advisable to screen the gravel. 

The amount of cement to be added to the aggregate should 
be specified by weight. The weight of a cubic foot of cement 
for the purpose of proportioning may be taken at 90 lbs. 

The amount of cement in a cubic foot varies much with 
the method of filling and the size of the vessel used and the 
size of the volume used. The French standard measure is a 
litre, and the method of filling is through a conical riller 
having a sieve in the middle of it, and of which cone the 
nozzle is about 2 inches above the litre measure. Determined 
by this method, the weight of cement is usually under 
1,100 grammes per litre, which is equivalent to 68.64 lbs. 
per cubic foot, and there is little variation in repeated trials 
of the same cement. 

If a larger measure than a litre is used, there is not only 
a greater weight per volume, but a greater variation in 
different weighings of the same cement in the litre measure ; 
about 3 per cent. variation may be expected in a 50 litre 
measure ; there might be as much as 13 per cent. even when 
carefully filled in by a standardised method. 


In fixing the proportion betwen volume and weight the 


committee had also to consider what had been generally 
understood by the expression ‘‘ one of cement to one of sand.” 
It appears that a 200 lb. bag of cement has been hitherto 
generally considered as the equivalent of rather more than 
2 cubic feet, and that proportions are generally determined 
on the basis of 90 lb. per cubic foot. The German Engineers’ 
and Architects’ Association recommend that for mixtures 
by weight, 1,400 kilos should be taken as the specific weight 
of the cement, This is equivalent to 86.36 lb. per cubic foot. 
The sand and ballast are also sometimes determined by 
weight. It is found that sand weighs from 85 Ib. to 117 Ib. 
per cubic foot, and the contents of a vessel containing a cubic 
foot of cement varies between the same figures according to 
the manner of filling. The adoption of so small a measure 
as a litre, though giving a more accurate comparison between 


the weights of two cements, would make the equivalent mix-. 


ture much leaner than has hitherto been understood. 
The exact determination of the ratio between weight 


and volume does not appear of so much importance for pro- — 
portioning as general agreement upon the meaning of such ~ 
“one of cement to two of sand and four of _ 
gravel.”” The committee therefore recommend that the cubic — 


expressions as 


foot be taken as weighing 90 lb. 


The proportion of sand to be added to the cement ~ 


Se ee a ee oe 


SP eee eee 


should be specified independently of the gravel, broken ~ 


stone or other aggregate. 
are two or three methods of doing this. 


and aggregate between colons—1:2:4 or 1:3:6. 


In general the volume of the — 
aggregate should be double the volume of the sand. There — 
The American prac- — 
tice appears to be to give the proportion of cement, sand, — 
On the a 


Continent of Europe it appears usual to specify weight of 


cement in kilos.: cubic metres sand: cubic metres aggregate, 


also between colons. 


The metal used should be steel having the following — 


qualities :— 


(a) An ultimate strength of not less than 60,000 Ib. per i 


square inch. 


(b) An elastic limit of not less than one-half the ultimate. | 
per cent. in the — 


(c) An elongation of not less than 22 
lengths stated below. | 
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(d) Standing bending cold, 180 degrees to a diameter of 
the thickness of pieces tested without fracture on outside of 
bent portion. ? 

Test pieces should be planed or turned before being tested 
except in the case of rounds less than 4 inch diameter. 

The elongation should be measured on a length of 8 inches, 
except in the case of sections less than inch diameter, in 
which case the elongation should be measured in a length 
equal to eight times the diameter. 

Before use the metal ought to be clean and free from 
scale or loose rust. It should not be oiled or painted, and a 
wash of Portland cement grout is desirable. Welding should 
in general be forbidden. If it is found necessary, the weld- 
ing should be at points where the metal is least stressed, and 
it should never be allowed without the special sanction of 
the architect or engineer responsible for the design. ; 

The requirements for the metal are those usual for mild 
steel, save that there is no upper limit of ultimate strength. 
This upper limit has been expressly included in order that a 
harder steel may be used when thought desirable, provided 
only that the elastic limit is correspondingly raised. It is 
the elastic limit which is the important one, as reinforced 
concrete beams usually fail when the stress in the steel 
slightly exceeds that limit. In cases where rods are too 
long to be in one length, it appears desirable to hook them 
or to overlap and bind them with wire. 

In all cases the concrete should be mixed in small batches 
in accurate proportions on large, boarded platforms. The 
bag of cement containing a fixed weight forms a convenient 
unit, and gauge boxes of a size to contain the proportionate 
quantity of sand and gravel or broken stone to be added to 
the weight of cement contained in the bag should be used. 

If one box is used to contain the proper quantity of sand 
and gravel or stone it may be divided by a mark on the box 
into two unequal parts, the lower part for the sand, which 
should be filled in first, and the upper part for the stone or 
gravel, which should be first wetted. When the materials 
are mixed by hand they are to be turned over and thoroughly 
mixed by shovels and rakes with long prongs until the colour 
of the cement is uniformly distributed over the aggregate. 
Sufficient water should then be added to ensure that when 
a ball of the concrete is made and pressed together in the 
hands the water comes to the surface. The reason for the 
concrete being mixed in small batches is that it can be used 
at once on the work; when concrete is made in large batches 
some of it is almost certain to begin to set before it is used. 
Before the work is begun, and during progress test, pieces 
should be made of the cement, sand, and aggregate to be 
used in the work mixed in the proportions specified. These 
pieces should be either cubes of not less than 4 inches each 
way, or cylinders not less than 4 inches diameter, and of a 
length not less than the diameter. They should be prepared 
in iron or hardwood moulds and firmly punned with iron 
beaters. Not less than four cubes or cylinders should be 
used for each test, which should be tested by comparison in 
a proper machine, the load being slowly applied. The 
average of the results should be taken as the strength and 
should not be less than 2,500 Ib. per square inch. Loading 
tests on the structure itself should not be made until at 
least two months have elapsed since the completion of the 
work.’ The test load should not exceed one and a half times 
the accidental load. Consideration must be given to the 
action of the adjoining parts of the structure in cases of 
partial loading. Tests of too severe a kind are calculated 
to permanently injure the structure, and are not desirable. 
Cracks may be more easily detected if the surface of the 
concrete is wetted, and this may be done while the load is on. 

Up to a few years ago, the general opinion was that the 
addition of sand to calcined fat lime (although primarily 
added as a deterrent and to prevent shrinkage) had a chemi- 
cal function, causing the formation of a hard silicate of lime. 
At the present time the opinion is that the setting of mortar 
made with pure fat lime and sand (or broken brick or similar 
material) is solely due to the drying of the lime and to the 
formation of carbonate of lime with the carbon dioxide. in 
the atmosphere, and that no chemical action occurred be- 
tween the sand and lime. The presence of powdered brick 
or sand merely allows of a greater number of air passages in 
the mortar, thereby facilitating the drying action and car- 
bonising action of the atmosphere. The particles of lime 
also adhere more readily perhaps to the sharp fragments of 
brick or sand than they would to one another. In other 
words, the action of sand and similar substances on lime is 
purely physical, not chemical. If, however, the calcined Jime 


is mixed in the presence of water not with sand, but with 
silica in an ‘ active 
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” form, i.e., amorphous, and generally. 


AT 
hydrated or with a natural silicate which contains silica, in 
an active condition, then it will unite with the silica and 
form a silicate of lime capable of withstanding the action of 
water to a certain degree. This resulting substance is called 
a pozzuolanic cement, and the great difference between a 
pozzuolanic cement and a Portland cement is that in the 
former the silicate of lime is formed after burning the lime 
by the addition of active silica, and in the latter the silicate 
of lime (and aluminate of lime) are formed during the burn- 
ing of the lime at an extremely high temperature. There are 
several substances occurring abundantly in nature, mostly 
of volcanic origin, which contain active silica, such as 
pumice, tufa, trass and pozzuolana, which last, for instance, 
contains about 60 per cent. of silica, over one-half of which 
is soluble or active silica capable of directly combining with 
the lime on the addition of water. River sand is largely 
used on the Continent for making mortar. Experiments have 
been made with 4 trass, 4 cement, 3 sand, which gave a 
breaking weight of 3334 lb. per square inch at six months 
and 3434 lb. at twelve months; while the same cement 
mixed 1 cement, 3 sand, gave only 2653 Ib. at six months 
and 230 lb. at twelve months. Seven trass, 1 cement, 3 sand, 
7 gravel failed at 3,000 lb. per square inch, the same cement 
mixed 1 cement, 3 sand, 6 gravel failed at 2,000 lb., both 
were tested at 100 days. 

Pumice gravel is used as an aggregate for concrete when 
lightness is required, the average crushing stress it stands is 
536.63 lb. per square inch; the specific gravity of this con- 
crete was found to be .49 when dry, and 1.24 after twenty 
hours’ immersion in water, 

(To be concluded.) 


An Exhibition is to be held, under the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra, at the Tuileries in May and June next, of 
100 English and French portraits of women of the eighteenth 
century. A representative French committee has been 
formed to select the portraits of the French school, and an 
English selection committee for the British schoo! has been 
appointed, under the chairmanship of the Earl of Plymouth, 
consisting of the following gentlemen:—Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. A. G. Temple (honorary secre- 
tary), Mr. Claude Phillips, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Roger 
Fry and Mr. Herbert F. Cook. Some of the greatest works 
of Boucher, Nattier, Van Loo, Largilliere and others: will 
appear in the French section, while in the English Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hogarth, Raeburn, Hoppner will 
be seen. The total value will be one million sterling. The 
profits of the exhibition are to be devoted entirely to the 
Society for the Aid of Widows and Orphans of French Naval 
Officers and Seamen. 


In the Report of the progress and work of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland during the year it is stated that, 
commencing the year with a membership of 704, the Society 
had lost by deaths and other causes forty-two members, but 
the number of new members added had been forty-five, so that 
they began the new year with a membership of 707. The 
excavation of the Roman fort at Newstead, begun in 1905 
under the supervision of Mr. James Curle, Melrose, had 
been continuously carried on during this year with satis- 
factory results, as would be seen in the very remarkable 
collection of relics from it, now numbering over 2,000, which 
were exhibited in the museum. Inclusive of these the : 
museum had received ‘additions during the year of 1,430 
objects by donation and seventy-three by purchase, while the 
library had been increased by 165 volumes by donation and 
fifty-two by purchase. The most important of the donations 
received during the year was presented by the representatives 
of the late Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., consisting of 
about 1,400 objects, chiefly obtained during his extensive 
excavations of the brochs on his estate of Keiss, in Caith- 
ness, and in the surrounding neighbourhood. 


The Education Committee of the Heriot Trust, Edinburgh, 
have resolved to grant facilities to the provincial committee for 
the training of teachers for the practical training in teaching 
in George Heriot’s school of students of the Edinburgh College 
of Art who desire to obtain recognition as art teachers. Mr. 
Campbell Mitchell, superintendent of the evening classes at 
the College of Art, has been recognised by the Scotch educa- 
tion department as master of method to'supervise the training. 


The provincial committee will make to the governors a payment 
of 10s. per student as a fee for the teachers of the art depart-; 


ment-for-their’trouble, ~~ 
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NOTES AND THE WEEK. 


Ir is, we think, little known to architectural students 
generally that among the British Institution Scholarships 
is one for architecture of 501. a year, tenable for two years, 
candidates for which must be not more than twenty-five 
years of age, and must have obtained a gold medal or a 
- scholarship or money prize of the minimum value of 51. 
in any art school in the United Kingdom. We take it that 
the Architectural Association, University and King’s 
Colleges, London; Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, ~and 
Sheffield Universities would be recognised as art schools 
for the purposes of these scholarships. 


Tus British Fire Prevention Committee has just issued 
three of its Red Books dealing with tests made on fire 
extinguishers. The first of these Red Books records the 
tests made by using plain water applied from vessels in 
common, everyday use—buckets containing about two 
gallons, bedroom pitchers, kitchen quart jugs, and kitchen 
tumblers, also an ordinary hand-pump such as is com- 
monly used for garden purposes. These all proved effec- 
tive when energetically applied in extinguishing small 
fires in their early stages, save in the case of petrol, even 
burning celluloid being mastered by plain water in twelve 
seconds. 


THE second series of tests recorded were made with a 
125-gallon high-pressure tank fire extinguisher of 
American manufacture, and demonstrated its efficiency in 
dealing with small fires either as operating sprinklers or 
aS a supply for hose and nozzle. As the liquid ejected 
upon the fires was a plain water solution of bicarbonate 
of soda, impelled by and partly impregnated with carbon di- 
oxide gas, it is scarcely surprising that it was unable to 
completely extinguish burning petrol, although successful 
against other varieties of small fires. The time limit of the 
efficiency of the tank is, of course, chiefly determined by the 
size of the particular tank. 


Tue third Red Book is an account of tests arranged in 
conjunction with the Incorporated Association of London 
Dyers and Cleaners, and was especially directed to the 
problem of dealing at an early stage with fires likely to 
occur on the premises of dyers and cleaners from the 
ignition of petrol. The value of asbestos cloths for 
smothering, checking and extinguishing burning petrol 
was conclusively proved. It was also shown that steam 
injected into a chamber containing blazing petrol extin- 
guished the fire, provided the amount of steam was suf- 
ficient in comparison with the size of the chamber. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOLBORN TOWN HALL.—ADDITIONS—THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE— 
: THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


dines building was erected’in order to carry on the 


municipal work’ of the borough under one roof. In 
1906 an architectural competition was instituted in order 


to obtain designs for'the new offices, and from among the 
names submitted to them the Council selected six firms |. 


to compete, viz. Messrs. Cotucurt & Hamp, . Henry 
T. Hare, E.-T. Hauy, Sir Brumwe.u Tuomas, G. 0. 
Horstey, and Messrs. Warwick & Hat. The designs 
of Messrs. Warwick & Haut, of 18 South Square, 


Gray's Inn, W.C., were selected as being the most suit- 


able to the requirements of the Council, and they were | 


accordingly entrusted with the carrying out of the work. 
The foundation-stone of the new offices was laid on 
October 3, 1906, by the Mayor, Professor Wma R. 
SmitH. The building was formally opened on October 13, 
1908, by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Joun Betu. 
The work was carried out by Messrs. Jony Gruen- 
WOOD, Lrp., of London, during the mayoralties of Pro- 
fessor W. R, Smirx, 1906; Mr. W. DonaLpson Rawlins, 


« WauTer HE. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., 
. Street, Strand, W.C., the architect. . 
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‘K.C., 1907; and Lieut.-Colonel Lacy W. Rinaz, 1908, 
who were each chairmen of the building committee in- 


turn. The building is erected at the junction of High 
Holborn and Broad Street, adjoining the Holborn Public 


Library, with which it forms one building when seen: 


from the street. Although the library heights are fol- 


lowed in the elevations, the old offices of the Borough’ 


Council are retained intact in the new plan, and have 


been used by them throughout the execution of the work, 


without the necessity of their finding temporary office 
premises. Internally each floor has a large circular hall 


adjoining the main staircase, in which a passenger hft 


is provided to all floors. The council chamber, on the 


second floor, is in a quiet position, free from the noise 
A gallery for the public is provided, entered 


of all traffic. 
by a separate staircase from the street. On the same 
level as the council chamber are the committee rooms, 
members’ rooms, mayor’s parlour, and ante-room. 
Immediately under the council chamber is the Court- 
room, in which the magistrates will hear licensing and 
other business, and where rating assessments will be 
conducted. Inquiry and waiting rooms are planned close 
to the Court. The remainder of the building is occupied 
by the borough officials, whose departments are in each 
case self-contained. Service lifts for food and books are 
provided from the housekeeper’s rooms on the fourth 
floor to the strong rooms in the basement, with a servery 
on each intermediate floor. 

The sub-contractors were :—Constructional steelwork 
and fireproof floors, G. Aston & Sons, Lip. ; heating and 
ventilation, J. Jerrreys & Co.; stone, the Ancaster 
Stone Co.; artificial stone staircases. and granolithic 
paving, F. Braprorp & Co.; marble and mosaic, D1xs- 
PEKER, Lrp.; electric. passenger lift. and service lifts, 
R. Wayaoop & Co., Lrp.; wrought-iron lft enclosure, 
baleony and gates, the Bromsgrove Guild; electric 
lighting, Foorr & Minne, Lrp.; stone and wood carving, 
panelling and seating in council chamber, H. H. Martyn 


& Co., Lrp.; fibrous plaster work, VERONESE, Lirp. ;. 


metal casements and leaded lights, R. EH. Prarss & Co., 


Lp. ; electric-light fittings, J. W. Sinaur, & Sons, Lirp. 5 


erates, Bratt, Cotpran & Co.; door furniture, CARTER 
& AynsLey, Lip. ; locks, Cuartes SmirH & Sons, Lp. ; 
sanitary fittings, Suanks & Co., Lrp.; furnishing, 
Tuomas Wauuis & Co., Lrp., and Jas. SHOOLBRED 
& Co. ma 


EASBY, NORTHWOOD.—ENTRANCE VIEW—GARDEN_ VIEW, 
HIS house was built a few years ago on a high and 
beautifully wooded site at Northwood. The external 
walls are of brick, covered with rough-cast and whitened, 
and the roof is of tiles. The ground floor has the following. 


accommodation :—Hall with fireplace, dining-room and — 
drawing-room (both leading on to the verandah of garden- 
front), study, lavatory, w.c., kitchen, pantry: and ‘the 
usual offices ; also a two-stall stable and coach-house. -The 
first floor has five bedrooms and.a dressing-room, with 
bathroom, &¢c., whilst there are two large bedrooms and 
a boxroom in the attic. The internal and external joinery 


is mostly finished in white; but the main staircase is of 


. oak, some old balusters having been incorporated in it. 


Mr, F. Hixu, of Northwood, was the builder, and Mr. 
of 22 Buckingham 


LIVING, ARCHITECTS.—NO. 2, MR. T. G. JACKSON, R.A. 


[ee week we give the second of our series of pen-and- | 
ink drawings representing architects in practice in 


this country. 
Ernest Georce, P.R.I.B.A. Our second represents Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. . 


*‘ ARcHITECTURE: ITs TruE Princreues,’’ by Mr. . 


R. Owen Auusop, of which we gave the introductory 
chapter in our issue of last week, will be resumed on 
January 22. The letterpress will be again accompanied 
by a number of text illustrations. DSWORT 


be resumed. . 


The one shown last week was of Mr.. 


Dr. HotpswortH’s. 
‘Articles on the Workmen’s Compensation Act will also 
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RHEIMS CATHEDRAL—THE CORONATION 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


By Professor Cuartes Gourtay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Exterior oF APSE AND EASTERN CHAPEL. 


ROFESSOR LETHABY has recently pointed outthere- 
iP markably closeresemblance of certain parts and details 
of Rheims Cathedral to similarly situated parts of West- 
minster Abbey. He says:—‘‘ The most striking likeness 
in detail is that one type of window, consisting of two 
lights with a big rose above, combined into tracery, 1s 
used throughout both churches, in the aisles, around the 
chapels and along the clerestories.’’ This window has 
fully-developed bar-tracery. 

The exterior of the apse and eastern chapels is very 
richly treated. The large buttresses have angels with 
outspread wings sculptured on them, and they are ter- 
minated with pinnacles containing statues and richly de- 
corated slender spirelets. Round the eaves of the roofs 
of the chapels there is a tall open arcading which takes 
the place of the parapet, while there is a similar arcade, 
blind in its upper part, round the eaves of the roof over the 
apse proper. Directly above the smaller buttresses angels 
again are sculptured, and they are very happily placed 
at the junction of the straight sides of the small apses 
to the chapels. 

There were no later chapels added to the aisles of 
the nave at Rheims, as was done at Amiens and elsewhere ; 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL.—Apse anp Eastern CHAPEL. 


hence, externally, the buttresses are seen in their true 


projection down to the ground line. «. a1 


Norri-Enevation. 

At the base of the rose Window in the north transept 
there are large statues of Apam and Eve, and in smaller 
figures in the arch-mould there are representations of the 
Creation, Fall, Murder of Apr, and Invention of the 
First Trades. Above is a gallery of seven statues repre- 
senting the Prophets. In the gable, which dates from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, there is sculpture 
representing the Annunciation. 

Over the crossing there formerly existed a high leaden 
fleche, but now there is a small belfry of seventeenth- 
century date enclosing a chime of thirteen bells. There 
formerly existed four spires at the ends of the transepts, 
but now these are roofed with low pyramidal roofs, the 


| a ‘blind ”” storey is strikingly. apparent. 


original spires, as also that over the crossing, having been 
destroyed by fire in 1481, which disaster absorbed the 
resources available at that time for the normal com- 
pletion of the edifice. The very beautiful octagonal 
fleche which forms the crowning feature of the chevet 
is 134 feet wide at the base and about 56 feet in height. 
It dates from about 1505. The cove at its springing from 
the roof is decorated with eight large statues which are 
of lead. This fléche was formerly terminated by the 
figure of an angel, made of copper, carrying a cross which 
acted as a vane as well as finial; hence the name given to 
this fléche is the Clocher de V’Ange. This figure, however, 
was taken down in 1860 and has never been replaced. 


Soutn ELEVATION. 


At the base of the rose window in the south transept 
are the two well-known statues representing, to the west, 
the Church Catholic—the figure holds a chalice in her 
hand ; to the east, the Synagogue—the figure in this case 
has a veil over her eyes. Around the rose window appear 
the Prophets and the Apostles. The seven statues in the 
gallery above represent the sacred Writers; these have 
small angels between their heads, cut in the solid tympana 
of the intermediate arches of the arcade, which forms a 
series of canopies over the heads of both statues and 
angels. The sculpture in the gable of this transept re- 
presents the Assumption, and dates from about 1506, 
while at the apex is a leaden figure representing Saarr- 
TARIUS in the act of discharging an arrow to the court of 
the Archbishop’s Palace below, where formerly was a 
bronze stag at which the arrow was directed. 


PINNACLES AND BUTTRESSES. 


The cathedral suffered from mutilations in the 
eighteenth and during the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
very important restorations have been effected at many 
parts and these are still being continued. The elaborate 


-balustrading or parapet of open arcading at the eaves of 


the roof of the nave is a restoration. It is about fourteen 
feet high and has a very rich effect. 

Referring to the fine effect of the great flying 
buttresses, FERGusson says truly : —‘‘ The beautiful range 
of buttresses which adorn the flanks of the building are 
perhaps the most beautiful in France, and carry the design 
of the facade back to the transepts.’’ 


INTERIOR, NAVE. 


Standing in the interior at the crossing and looking 
westwards in the nave, the general effect is grand and, 
generally speaking, much simpler than the exterior. The 
proportions of each bay—the piers with the arcading, the 
triforium and clerestory—appear to be perfect, and with 
all this the quadripartite vaults are quite in harmony. 
The excellent proportions of the west central doorway, 
with its traceried tympanum and internal sculpture, 
lighted arcade above it, and large rose windows, are seen 
to advantage from this point, and it must be admitted that 
the combined effect is splendid. The lighted arcade below 
the rose window enables a comparison to be made with the 
dark arcade of the triforium, whereby the great advantage 
which a lighted triforium gives to an: interior over that of 
The stained 
glass in the clerestory of the nave all belongs to the thir- 


“teenth century, and its effect is fine and rich. As, how- 


ever, there is no. stained glass.in the aisle windows.the 
lighting ‘of ‘this ‘interior is not satisfactory, because the 
principal light-in such a cathedral nave as this is should 
come from the clerestory and not from the aisles. If the 
aisles were even now to receive stained glass the main 
lighting would come from the clerestory and the effect 
would be delightful. The height of the inferior to the 
underside of the vaulting is nearly 125 feet. 


INTERIOR, Cuorr. 

Looking now to the eastwards the apse is seen to“be 
divided into three storeys, not four, as is the case in the 
Abbey Church of St. Remi in the same city, and which, 
being an earlier edifice, must have influenced the design 
of the cathedral to some extent at least. The clerestory 
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is formed of windows, which are divided into two by a 
mullion and surmounted by a rose window which has a 
very large space above it. The triforlum 1s dark and very 
simple in treatment. The five bays of the triforium in 
the apse each consist of two arches divided by a central 
_ pillar, in front of which the mullion of the window above 

. passes down as a column, thus uniting the clerestory and 
triforium. Throughout the rest of the edifice there is no 
such binding feature between the two storeys. ' The wall 
behind the triforium has been painted a dark blue, which 
makes the small columns in front appear thicker than they 
really are. : 

The glass in the clerestory of the apse, which all dates 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, has a blue 
ground, and is admirable in its translucency, variety and 
richness. Owing to the presence of modern stained glass 
in the lower windows of the chevet chapels, there is not 
in the choir that unhappy effect of its being lighted from 
below which, as already stated, exists in the nave. The 
vault of the choir, including the crossing and all east- 
wards, is painted a dark blue ground with gold fleur-de-lis 
over it, arranged as a diaper pattern. The chapels of the 
chevet have nearly all been decorated in modern times. 
It is when looking eastwards in the interior that the 
striking resemblance of the interior of Westminster Abbey 
to that. of Rheims Cathedral makes itself most strongly 
felt. 

TAPESTRY. 

In the nave and transept some valuable tapestries and 
several paintings are preserved. Most of the tapestry 
was presented by RoBeRT DE Lenoncourt, Archbishop of 
Rheims, in 1573, but is of much earlier date. While this 
tapestry gives an interesting note of colour to the interior 
of the cathedral, nevertheless, as the pieces extend so as 
entirely to fill up each bay between the responds in the 
aisles, and are not hung so as to correspond in height with 
any horizontal member, they appear to give a discordant 
note to the interior—they certainly tend to spoil the pro- 
portions wherever they are seen in conjunction with the 
architecture. 

CaRVING. 

The carvings of the capitals of the pillars of the nave 
are greatly varied, and are all based upon natural forms 
to a greater or less extent. That of the sixth pillar to the 
right, dating from the fourteenth century, has the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Capital representing the Vintage,’’ which is un- 
doubtedly one of the best works of its kind belonging to 
the Middle Ages. It is a particularly fine example of 
architectural foliage based upon natural forms. The vine 
is well and clearly portrayed, also the manner in which 
the grapes are gathered by the workers. 


CoNCLUSION. 

The ‘‘ Lamp of Beauty,’’ as expressed in Rheims 
Cathedral, has been the subject of this article, but few 
of those who study this great medieval monument from 
the point of view of the science displayed in its construc- 
tional design and compare it in this respect with other 
examples, such as Amiens Cathedral, will disagree with 
the well-expressed statement of Epovarp CoRRoYER, in 
which he says :—‘‘ Rheims Cathedral may be taken as the 
most perfect manifestation of persistent efforts to establish 
a method of construction based on equilibrium—the equili- 
brium, that is to say, of a building vaulted on intersecting 
arches, the thrusts of which are received by exterior flying 
buttresses.”’ i visas 

When it is recollected that the-erection.of this edifice 
occupied many years; it is well worth observing how the 
original design by JEAN pD’Orsars has evidently not only 
been adhered to by successive architects, but that they 
have carried out their work in complete harmony, as 
regards scale, with that previously executed. “Therefore, 
on the grounds of the directness of its well-conceived 
plan, its singleness of purpose, its unsurpassed mastery 
of the relation of solid to void in its construction and re- 
markable unity of expression, may it not be said that the 
cathedral church of Rheims.is one of the greatest of 


hl t . : 5 
Gothic structures, and is probably the one in which per- | by Mr. H. Laurence Butler, M.J.Inst.E., M.R.S.L, at’the last meet- 


fection as a whole has-been most nearly attained ? 


SPECIFICATIONS.* 


HE preparation of a specification, as a preliminary to 
entering upon a contract for engineering works, is un- 
questionably one of the most important of an engineer’s 
duties, requiring very complete experience and thorough 
technical knowledge for its satisfactory accomplishment ; 
yet some specification writers display a fine disregard of the 
true function of such a document, and show a child-like faith 
in the ability and generosity of the contractor, which, 
although very flattering to him, does not say much for the 


. business instinct of its professors. 
In this paper some of the points that are essential to the ~ 
production of a specification which shall properly fulfil its — 


purpose are touched upon, and this purpose is to amplify 
the contract drawings by giving detailed descriptions of the 
materials to be used, the methods of preparing and using 
them, and other information which cannot be conveniently 
written on the drawings themselves. The two main divi- 
sions of an ordinary specification are the conditions of con- 
tract and the specification, properly so-called. The form of 
tender is not infrequently attached. 

The conditions of contract, as their name implies, form: 
the legal part of the document, as distinct from the tech- 
nical description of work to be done, but it cannot be too 
clearly borne in mind that the whole of a specification, when 
duly signed by the parties to the contract, is a legal docu- 
ment which must be produced in Court if a dispute should 
unfortunately arise with reference to the works; and it is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that it should be lucidly 
written in simple language, the clauses being arranged in 


logical sequence, and the descriptions exact and complete — 


without being needlessly verbose. Every item of work should 
be allotted a separate clause, for when a single clause in- 
cludes descriptions of several different matters confusion 
must ensue. 

A complete alphabetical index, with the clause and page 
numbers attached, will be found to be (especially in the case 
of a lengthy specification) a great help in quickly finding any 


required subject, and cross references may sometimes be © 


introduced with advantage. 
Brevity, so far as it is consistent with completeness, being 


the hall mark of a good specification, no information should be 


introduced which may be clearly obtained from the drawings, 
the intention being that the drawings and specification are 
to be taken together, and a clause to this effect is sometimes 


inserted. On the other hand, it is waste of labour, besides — 


being confusing, to put descriptive matter on the drawings 
which would be better included in the specification; and a 


mistake which is frequently made is to duplicate informa- — 


tion in this way, obscuring the drawings with unnecessary 


writing, and overloading the specification with identical — 


information. 


A very common fault in specifications is indefiniteness. 


of description, and this generally arises from the writer not 
having a clear notion of the work or materials which he 
attempts to describe, though in some cases it is due to the 
obscurity of the language, or to the misuse of certain words, 
especially ‘‘ proper ’’ and ‘‘ sufficient.’? The engineer should 
know what is proper and sufficient, and should describe it in 


precise terms, otherwise he is only opening the way for j 


trouble when it becomes necessary to find the meaning of 
these words in terms of actual materials and workmanship. 


The word ‘‘etcetera’’ should be rigidly excluded, and the — 


matters covered by it clearly defined. 


It should be hardly necessary to say that the drawings 


must be completed and inked in before the specification is 
written, or at all events before it is finally completed, as any 


-other procedure will almost inevitably lead to more or less — 
important omissions, with the result that ‘‘ extras’? will be 
weit large in the contractor’s little bill: “It is an advantage, 
-when time permits, to have the detail drawings (if any) 
| completed at this stage, as it is not unusual for important 


modifications to be found necessary when the details aré got — 


out on a'larger scale, The drawings should, of course, be 
numbered, dated, initialled by the draughtsman, and signed 


by the engineer; and it may sometimes be useful to. have — 


eh yet as 


reference letters or numbers on certain portions of the draw- — 


ings, which may be alluded to in the specification. 


An inexperienced writer of specifications is very apt to — 
-be uneven in ‘his description of the work, writing with © 


unnecessary verbiage on those matters with which he is 


rSseele): 


familiar, and dismissing some equally important point with — 


* A-paper entitled “Specifications for Engineering Works,” read 


ing of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. » 
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a brief direction that ‘‘the work shall be done to the satis- 
faction of the engineer.”’ 
usually implies that the engineer does not know what he 
wants, and therefore leaves the matter to the superior know- 
ledge of the contractor—an attitude not very creditable to 
the former. a ; a 

The only really legitimate use of this phrase is in a 
general clause referring to the whole of the works, An 
example of uneven description within the knowledge of the 
author exists in the specification for certain works of 
sewerage, in which the tests for Portland cement occupy 
a half-page of closely printed foolscap. None of the tests 
were applied, and apparently they were not intended to be 
applied, but the whole description was taken en bloc from 
another specification, presumably with a view to overawing 
the contractor. In the same specification the description 
of some pumping machinery at the disposal works appears 
to have been copied direct from the estimate of a firm of 
mechanical engineers, only the prices being left out, and the 
curious commercial brevity of the phraseology, comprising 
such phrases as “including all necessary fittings complete, 
stands out in striking relief from the rest of the document. 

It is evident, then, that one of the most essential quali- 
fications for a specification writer is a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, and he should have also a sufficient command 
of the English language to enable him to express his meaning 
clearly and tersely. It is quite unnecessary to indulge in 
legal jargon and high-sounding phrases which the writer 
possibly does not understand, and it is by no means a fault 
to repeat words again and again if they express the meaning 
of the writer more clearly and forcibly than an alternative 
phrase would do. A specification is seldom judged by 
literary standards of excellence. 

It is also necessary that the specification writer should 
have a thorough knowledge of trade customs, such as dis- 
counts (in order to define “ prime cost’’), the methods of 
measuring timber and scantlings, the: different modes of 
dressing masonry work, whether the word “best ”’ applied 
to certain materials will really mean best, or if by trade 
custom it may be taken to mean an inferior quality. More- 
over, in the case of structural work, he should make himself 
acquainted with the regulations in force in the district in 
which the building is to be erected, and should make it 
clear in the specification if the contractor is to take the 
responsibility of complying with the local authority’s re- 
quirements or otherwise. 

Another error which may occur through inexperience is 
that of specifying impracticable sizes of materials, such as 
timber and metals, and this may also occur when clauses are 
copied from obsolete or badly written specifications. The 
method of compiling a specification on the “scissors and 
paste’ principle, by taking clauses from old specifications, 
is one that will lead an inexperienced writer into error 
more quickly than any other, because if he has any doubts 
as to the reliability of the description, it will be more or 
less discounted in-his mind by the fact that that par- 
ticular clause has been used before, regardless of when or 
under what circumstances it was used. 

The degree of detail which a specification should contain 
is governed very largely by the magnitude and importance 
of the work, as it is obvious that the detail in the specifica- 
tion for a 50,0007. contract would be merely a display of 
misdirected energy if applied to the specification of works 
costing, say, 5001. 

A practice which should be studiously avoided wherever 
possible is the specifying of alternative workmanship and 
materials, It is far better to be exact in defining what is 
to be done or supplied, because it then affords no ground 
for dispute or difference of opinion. However, with regard 


to the actual methods of carrying out the work, the con- | 
tractor should not be tied to any particular means of efféct- - 


_ing the required end, unless special circumstances require’ it, 
~- for, provided the. materials, and workmanship are satis- 

f actory, it is better to allow the contractor to use his own 
es as to the manner of producing the required 
result. 


The arrangement. of a specification is generally as 
follows :— ¥ 
_ (1) Conditions of contract and general-regulations apply- 
ing to the whole of the works, 

. (2) General description of materials and workmanship, 
excluding purely local or particular directions. 

(3) Detailed description of the yarious portions of the 
work, systematically arranged. 

The conditions of contract usually begin with a definition 
clause, which, in order to obviate needless repetition, defines 


A general direction of this kind | 


2 66 7 66 


such words as “employer,”’ “engineer,’’ ‘‘contractor,’’ “prime 
cost,’’ and similar matters: Other clauses enumerate the 
conditions to be observed in carrying out the works, and 
make the contractor responsible for giving notices required 
by the local authority, require him to sign the drawings and 
specifications within a given time from the acceptance of his 
tender, to provide sureties for the satisfactory completion of 
the work, and to commence the work within a stated period 
after receiving notice from the engineer to do so. 

A very useful clause is that empowering the engineer, to 
vary or alter any part of the works without vitiating the 
contract, and a clause requiring the contractor to render 
weekly accounts in writing of all omissions, extras and 
variations, greatly assists the engineer in deciding what 
payments may be made from time to time on account of 
work done, as well as.in the final adjustment of accounts. 

Other clauses may refer to the method of ascertaining 
prices for extra works, the power of the engineer to take 
samples for testing purposes, the opening up of work for 
inspection, the prohibition of assignment or subletting of 
the contract, responsibility for accidents, time for comple- 
tion, period of maintenance, suspension of works through 
various causes, mode of payment, engineer’s certificate of: 
completion, and other matters of this nature, the conditions 
usually concluding with a clause providing that all disputes 
may be referred to an arbitrator for settlement. ; 

It is not unusual, however, to have, in place of the 
arbitration clause, a condition that the engineer shall have 
the exclusive right to authoritatively determine the meaning 
of the contract. Such a provision is, perhaps, rather un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the contractor, who may 
be inclined to consider the engineer unsuitable to act in 
this capacity, by reason of the fact that the latter has 
generally formed an opinion on any dispute which may. 
arise before the matter is referred to him for settlement ‘5 
but unless it could be demonstrated that the éngineer’s 
opinion was not open to argument or reconsideration, or 
that he had deliberately shown prejudice or partiality, the 
Courts could scarcely be persuaded to declare that he was 
unfit to be arbitrator. The chief advantage of the clause,. 


. from the engineer’s point of view, is that it supplies a 


summary means of remedying the faults and supplying the 
omissions in a badly drafted specification. It would appear 
that the arrangement most satisfactory to all parties is for 
the engineer to have the final decision as regards workman- 
ship and materials, and to provide for appeal to an ex- 
ternal arbitrator on all matters relating to payment, such 
as the amount of extra works, loss to the contractor through 
delay or alteration of the works, and similar questions, A 
further modification of this provides that no appeal to an 
outside arbitrator shall be made during the progress of the 
works, but that disputes on any matter arising out of the 
contract shall be temporarily decided by the engineer, and 
his decision shall be binding on all parties until the ¢om- 
pletion of the works, after which the matter (unless ex- 
plicitly reserved for the final and binding decision of 
engineer, without appeal) may be brought before a referee. 
This arrangement is designed to prevent any disputed 
matters from causing delay in the execution of the works. 
In alluding to the drawings, it is a good plan to add a 
paragraph to the effect that figured sizes are to be followed 
in preference to the scale dimensions, except in cases of 
obvious clerical error. The clauses enumerated above do 
not by any means exhaust the list of provisions that it may 
be necessary to make in the case of a large contract; and in 
very small works some of the clauses may be reasonably 
omitted, but they are mentioned as being generally applic- 
able to contracts of moderate size. my 4 
The specification proper usually begins with a description 
of the site of the works, ‘specifying any unusual features 


» which may exist; and if the site is very inaccessible, involv- 


ing a great deal of haulage work, it is an excellent thing to 


- provide a key plan, showing the distance from the nearest 


station; and marking on it any unusually steep hills, bad 
roads, or other circumstances likely to affect the cost, 
although some engineers prefer to let the contractor find ‘out 
all these things for himself, and insert a clause in the 'con- 
ditions to the effect that “the engineer cannot; be ‘held 
responsible for any incorrect. information supplied.’’ 

The next clause generally enumerates the drawings, 


. giving the number and title of each one, with the words 


“and such further detail drawings as may be supplied by the 
engineer to the contractor from time to time.’’ Then follows 
the description of materials and workmanship applying to 


the whole of the works, and including such matterg as 


cement, sand, mortar, concrete, bricks, brickwork and ‘the 


pay 


like, leaving the particular description of the individual 


parts of the work to be dealt with later. ; : 

The general description may conveniently conclude with 
a clause requiring the contractor, before commencing the 
work, to deposit with the engineer a sample of each kind 
of material intended to be used, all materials employed in 
the execution of the works to be equal in quality to the 
samples so deposited. : 

The remainder of the specification consists of detailed 
descriptions of the different parts of the work, subdivided 
under general headings. A systematic arrangement of this 
nature tends to exclude the probability of any serious omis- 
sion, and assists any subsequent reference to the specifica- 
tion. Printing a brief note of the contents of each clause 
on the margin of the page is a convenience when it is desired 
to refer to any particular item, but it should be made clear 
that these marginal notes are merely auxiliaries, and do 
not form part of the specification any more than the index 
does. 

Another arrangement is to divide the work up under the 
headings of various trades, such as “ Exeavator,” “ Brick- 
layer,’’ and so forth, the general description of materials 
preceding the detailed enumeration of particular items 
under the heading of the appropriate trade. This method 
is usually applied only to specifications for building works. 

Some engineers and architects advocate the free use of 
marginal sketches to further elucidate the intention of the 
written description, but where the specification is printed 
this method is inapplicable, owing to the extra expense 
involved in printing, and in any case it is doubtful whether 
such details would not be better demonstrated on the draw- 
ings. A competent specification writer should be able to 
‘describe his meaning with sufficient clearness to enable him 
to. dispense with such a superabundance of illustrations. 
In the case of any very complicated piece of work, a detail 
drawing to scale is obviously of more utility than a mere 
sketch, and “in simpler cases a written description should 
be all that is required. 

Trade catalogues form one of the most useful items in 
the specification-writer’s stock-in-trade, and here again the 
advantage of system will be apparent. A complete set of 
trade catalogues filed on the decimal system, and accom- 


panied by a card index in two divisions, one of subjects . 


and the other of names of firms, will enable the engineer to 
turn up at the shortest notice the information with regard to 
any manufactured article that he may require, and to make 
a comparison between the manufactures of different firms, 
with a view to finding the particular article best suited to 
his purpose. 

In this connection it may be said that the practice of 


specifying that certain articles shall be supplied by a par- - 


ticular firm is one that should not be carried to excess. It 
is not an unheard of thing for a manufacturer, who has 
been specified to supply certain goods, to raise his prices for 
the occasion, but if estimates are obtained from firms of 
equal standing and reputation, it is generally possible to 
obtain a lower price than if the other course were adopted. 
The selection of one firm to the exclusion of all others may 


also suggest unfairness on the part of the engineer, and | 


may create the idea that his selection is not without profit 
to himself, although it is to the credit of the profession 
and the manufacturers that cases of bribery are so extremely 
rare as to be practically non-existent. 
remarked that a good commercial knowledge (including the 
ability to price out roughly the present market value of 
any ordinary materials and labour) is a distinct advantage 
to a specification writer, enabling him when selecting goods 
to thread his way through the maze of trade discounts, dis- 
counts for cash, and special discounts for large quantities 
with which some merchants conceal the actual cash price 
of their manufactures, especially as in some cases it is not 
unlikely that he may be called upon for advice upon par- 
ticular items when the settlement of accounts takes place. 


_ A matter which too seldom receives thorough considera-. 
tion is the question of what part (if any) of the materials. 


for the works can be obtained locally. The practice of speci- 


fying goods which must necessarily be conveyed long dis- 


vd 


tances before they can be utilised, while equally satisfactory 
materials can be procured near the site of the works, argues 
negligence on the part of those responsible for drafting the 
specification, and is usually due to culpable ignorance of 
local conditions. As illustrating this point, a case may be 
mentioned where a contract was secured at abnormally low 


prices, the contractor making a good profit by utilising the. 


sand and gravel obtained from the excavations, which other 
less wideawake contractors had counted upon haying to bring 
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several miles by road. In this instance it was even hinted 
that the contractor went to the extent of carting away. 
alleged “surplus material’’ from the site, which he after- 
wards turned to his own use and profit. / 

Although the preparation of bills of quantities does not 
férm part of the work of writing a specification, it may not 
be out of place to mention that attempts have been made in 
the past to combine the two documents in one, but as each 
has an independent function, any attempted combination 
must be unsatisfactory. The bills of quantities are merely 
schedules of labour and materials, arranged so that prices 
may be conveniently attached, and the endeavour to make | 
them serve another purpose is inevitably foredoomed to 
failure. Moreover, if the quantities are made a part of or 
annexed to the contract, and any dispute should arise, the 
Court may hold that the contract on the builder’s part was 
not to complete the works, but only to execute the quan- 
tities. : 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to touch 
upon all the points which may arise in connection with pre-. 
paring a specification. Enough has been said to demons- 
trate that specification writing is worthy to rank high 
amongst other showy, but scarcely more interesting, pro- 
fessional work. Indeed, it requires for its satisfactory 
accomplishment a high degree of technical knowledge, some- 
thing more than a smattering of legal information and a 
sound commercial training. If, in addition, the specifica- 
tion writer possesses plenty of sound common sense, allied 
to practical experience in his work, he will be well fitted to 
assist in dispelling the much too popular fallacy that the 
preparation of specifications is a necessary but uninteresting 
piece of drudgery, carrying with it no reward but that which 
always accompanies work well done. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. | 


\ R. F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A., who during the past 
vl year has directed important excavation work at 
Glastonbury Abbey, delivered a lecture on the result of his 
explorations at the Taunton Castle Museum on the 7th inst., 
under the auspices of the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society. 

Mr. Bligh Bond at the outset of his illustrated lecture, 
said the subject needed no apology from him for bringing 
it forward, as it was one of intense interest to all patriotic 
people; it was, in fact, of interest to the nation as well as - 
to the Church. His lecture would principally deal with the 
architectural features of the Abbey, and he had brought a 
set of lantern slides. The ruins were so far adyanced in 
decay that to the casual observer it was extremely difficult 
to make out the plan of the whole building, and in the 
absence of so much of the fabric it was difficult to form a 
picture of the church as it stood complete. Describing St. 
Mary’s Chapel, he remarked that it was acknowledged on all 
hands to be the most beautiful work of the period in the 
country. It exhibited a studied refinement and a great 
degree of imagination, and the character of the building 
confirmed one’s view of the really holy nature of the place. 
Its construction and decoration formed enough evidence to 
show that there was some good reason for the veneration of 
that spot. They all knew the tradition that the first 
Christian church in England was founded at Glastonbury, 
and was a wattled or wickerwork church, a reputed picture 
of which had come down to them. The wicker church was. 
supposed to have been standing in the eleventh century, and 


to have been destroyed in the great fire of 1184. After allud- | 


ing to the unsuccessful excavation work undertaken in 1904 ~ 
on behalf of the Royal Archeological Institute, Mr. Bligh — 

Bond went on to describe the result of his own researches. 
He had come to the conclusion that the chapel of St. Edgar, 
which had been the work of the last two abbots, was much 
larger than had beer supposed. In an inventory sent to 


Queen Elizabeth the full length of the church was given as 


594 feet; 90 feet being entered as the measurement of the 
chapter-house. 
made in that particular, and that by chapter-house the east 
Following the lines of the walls 
according to the old plan they found on excavating that 
beyond there was something more. The foundation lines of 
a rectangular chapel, 49 feet long, had been worked out, and. 
portions of the stone work were discovered. The excavations 
showed that the chapel must have been a very substantial. 
building, and had been connected with the choir of the great 
church, The discovery of the chapel, however, did not 
satisfy the inventory, as it only brought the total Jength 


He considered that a mistake had been ~ 3 
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up to 580 feet, and when the work was resumed it was 
expected that they would find there was an annexe at the 
east end. Several objects of interest had been, discovered 
during the excavations, and these gave additional corrobora- 
tion of the existence of the chapel. St. Edgar’s Chapel was, 
no doubt, one of that class represented by the magnificent 
chapels of Westminster Abbey, with massive stone walls and 
stone roof of the fan tracery type, while the walls were 
supported by substantial buttresses. The work was probably 
similar to ‘the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster. 
Before concluding, Mr. Bligh Bond described a strange inter- 
ment found close to one of the walls of the church. It 
was a complete skeleton with the head set in a stone shaped 
for that purpose, but with no covering, and nothing to show 
that there had been a coffin. The remains, which were dis- 
covered perfectly preserved in the clay, were those of an 
elderly man, measuring 6 feet 2 inches in height. As to 
further excavations there was plenty of work to do next 
summer. Last year about 43]. was subscribed, which money 
lasted until the end of September, although the work was 
continued, as they had great faith in being able to get 
sufficient support. 

In response to a question in reference to the discovery in 
St. Edgar’s Chapel of an old piece of wattle work, which 
might confirm the story of the early chapel of St. Mary, 
Mr. Bligh Bond replied that they had found during 
excayations signs of some early habitation, including the 
burnt stone of the hearth and the curious wattle work 
referred to, 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Winchester Cathedral. 


Str,—I read with some surprise in a copy of The Archi- 
tect the account of the work in progress at Winchester 
Cathedral. Your informant says that we are still making 
discoveries. I am not aware of anything new having been 
found out lately in regard to the condition of the fabric. 
He says:—‘‘ Having underpinned the two corners of the 
north transept, it has been found that the wall between them 
must be underpinned also.’’ This is simply what has always 
been intended. Because we began at the corners it does not 
follow that we meant to stop there. One must begin some- 
where. . 

He proceeds :—‘‘ Another discovery is that the buttresses 
of the north aisle do not support but hang on the wall.”’ 
This discovery is not new. It was made, if I remember, two 
years ago. 

He adds:—‘‘ As this was known to be the case with 
buttresses at the east end of the church several years ago, 
the recent discovery is somewhat belated.’? Your informant 
is entirely mistaken. It is not the case with any buttresses 
at the east end ; and had it been so, I fail to see any analogy 
between the two cases. 

More amusing still is his apprehension that the cement 
injected into the walls may find its way into the peat. It 
would indeed be strange if grout injected into the super-. 


structure should find its way through solid masonry to ai 


stratum of peat 10 feet below ground. All fissures are, of 


course, stopped at the bottom first, and then continuously, , 
upwards ; and as a matter of fact there is no peat left undety 


the wall, for it is removed to make way for our under- 
pinning. " ty 


« It seems to me that these captious criticisms, based ‘On 
imperfect knowledge and on erroneous information, are much’ 


to be deplored. The repair of Winchester Cathedral may 
fairly claim the sympathy of all lovers of our English art: 
No one is more sensible of the responsibility attached to it 
than those who havé charge of the'building arid. those’ to 
whom the work is entrusted. To spread abroad such mis- 
. statements of fact and such unfounded criticisms as those I. 
have exposed is neither fair nor 
obedient servant, : 
; ‘THos. G. JACKSON. » 
14 Buckingham Street, W.C.: January 11, 1909. 


s 


generous.—I am, Sir, your 


Earthquake-proof Houses. 


Str,—I note Mr. Wray’s letter on earthquake-proof 
houses seems to lose sight of the essentials of the American 
system of steel-framed buildings as set forth in Freitag and 
other authorities, viz. that of cross-bracing the end bays, 
which is a means of triangulating the angles. It is a deplor- 
able fact that at Messina it is the invariable habit of the 
local builders and architects to build massively on_self- 
supporting stones, and to a height of six and seven storeys. 
My opinion is that towns within the earthquake zone should 
not be constructed above three storeys from the ground, and 
then on a basement in the form of a groined vault. 

The system adopted by Mr. Wray would be much im- 
proved by building the walls. of concrete on an expanded 
metal mesh. I have designed many such buildings, and 
even for concert halls for South America and Africa, which 
have been despatched out ready for erection in crates. 
There is room for artistic display and balconies and large 
eaves to roofs obtained without much structural alteration. 
—I am, yours truly, 

43 Chancery Lane, W:C. Apert E. BuLuock. 

P.S.—With reference to the extensive correspondence on 
the subject of Lord Leven’s bequest for the restoration of 
Holyrood Chapel, may I ask whether it is known if there 
are any drawings extant showing the work of Nicholas 
Stone in 1616? 

“ Jully 1616 was I sent into Scotland, at Edenborrow, 
where I undertook to do work in the Kinge’s Chapell and for 
the Kinge’s closet and the organ so much as com to 4501. of 
wenscot work, the which I parformed and had my money well 
payed, and 501. was geven me to drenk wharof I had 201. 
geven me by the Kinge’s comand.’”’ (Quotation from Stone’s 
diary.)—A. EK. B. 


S1rz,—I trust that in writing a criticism—wholly friendly 
or at least unbiassed—on some of the matter contained in 
your very interesting current number I shall not be esteemed 
as hypercritical. I say unhesitatingly that I have seldom, 
if ever, read a more interesting issue of The Architect—if 
I except those to which I may have contributed—but I have 
been trying to puzzle out a solution (and have not succeeded) 
as to the merits of Mr. Wray’s suggested anti-earthquake 
panacea, and of Mr. Allsop’s views (as expressed) on 
architectural principles. 

at is there in 12 inches of concrete, or in twice 
12 inches, to obviate such a disaster as that which has be- 
fallen Messina, Reggio and neighbouring districts? When 
Mr. Wray makes an exception to the value of his scheme to 
the effect “ unless the shock was sufficient to turn the house 
completely over,’’ does he imply merely turtle-turning, or is 
side-slipping included? But my—perhaps limited—intelli- 
gence fails to see how a house can “turn completely over.’” 
As a scientific experiment I should very much like to witness 
such a demonstration. Again, what is an ‘earthquake 
seam,’ and is it “reasonable to believe that the com- 
bustion would glide off to the edge of the concrete before 
shattering the house’’? Besides, if it is going to shatter 
the house, why trouble, in the first place, to “ glide off to the 
edge of the concrete’’? I perceive that Mr. Wray inserts the 
words “if the said foundation is sufficiently strong,’’ but 
that is begging the whole affair. Concrete, again, is not a 
damp-proof foundation; it is merely to.an extent damp- 
resisting, which makes all the difference in the world. 

I am by no means scoffing at Mr. Wray’s wish to find a 
solution that may minimise the fearful results of seismic 
disturbances, but I fear that more consideration is necessary 
than that provided by a suggestion of 12 inches of concrete.. 
., And:Mr. Allsop. What can one say,of his initial essay 
on Principles of Architecture? Within the. last two years 


‘ there have been published two books and -yarious essays on 


the subject, and these have, as one would think, fairly set 
forth the basis of consideration. Architecture “a pure ab- 


‘ straction’’? Absurd, Mr. Allsop is more in order when 


he says it is often “congealed discord’’; but if congealed, 


’ how can it be an abstraction? Again, “in modern architec- 


_ture’’ we-do not miss “ broad effects,” at least not, in the 


architecture of the very. present day. I would add more, , 
Sir, but have already, I fear, unduly trespassed.on your 
valuable space.—Yours obediently, se 
be oad _ Nascityr, Non Fir. 
she R.LB.A, Dilemma. | | 
‘Srm,—I am glad to see from your note that you have 
taken up such a strong position in connection with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; the paragraph is firm with- 
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out being in any. way unpleasant. We are, I trust, all 
proud of the Institute, and proud of the men who devote 
their time to its management, but this does not say we 
should be compelled to agree with every act of theirs, and 
although minorities should always have and receive every 
consideration, this instance is a case of the minority ruling, 
a position which is absolutely untenable. Pardon the liberty, 
if such it is, but permit me to congratulate you on your last 
issue. Trusting 1909 may be a very prosperous year,—I am, 


yours faithfully, ART B a 


Concrete Aggregates. 

Srr,—It is interesting to note from the interim report 
of the Special Commission on Concrete Aggregates which 
appeared in your issue of January 8 that this important 
matter is receiving the consideration 1t merits. From an 
architect’s point perhaps the most important section of the 
inquiry is that which deals with the lighter aggregates used 
in the making of suspended concrete. Since the extensive 
adoption of iron in our modern buildings, dictated by the 
necessities of increased protection from fire, the matter of 
light concrete has become an important factor, and whilst 
elaborate specifications and standards have been prepared 
for the cement and other binding material, the question of 
the equally important aggregates has received little atten- 
tion. Noting the suggestions of specification for coke breeze, 
slag and clinker contained in the report, it will be interest- 
ing to learn how the proportion of sulphur which is in- 
separable from these forms of aggregates is to be determined 
in actual practice. In a laboratory the process is easy, but 
those who have experience in carrying out a superintending 
work know full well the difficulties which will attend the 
testing of the bulk as delivered in the work or in the blocks 
and slabs after they are made. The difficulties are increased 
by reason that the sulphur is incorporated throughout the 
particles and cannot be displaced by washing, and its effect 
is not discernible for a lengthy period after the concrete is 
made ; certainly not before the process of permanent harden- 
ing (as distinct from the initial set) has sometime com- 
menced. Disastrous results owing to the presence of sulphur 
have occurred after a long lapse of time in work which 
showed no indication of deterioration until the building was 
completed and occupied. It is gratifying to find that the 
quite recent suggestion of pumice gravel as a light aggregate 
has found a place amongst the materials with which tests 
are to be made, and it is anticipated that the results will 
bring about the adoption of that material, which, whilst 
possessing all the advantages of burnt carbon materials, has 
none of their disadvantages. 

Tests extending over two years have already been made 
with this material and satisfactory and permanent results 
obtained.—Yours faithfully, MO. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Academicians:-—Sir James Guthrie 
presiding—have decided to elect a painter in room of Mr. 
George Henry, who has requested his name to be placed on 
the non-resident list of members. The election will be made 
on February 10. 


The Billericay (Essex) Rural District Council offer 10/. 10s. 
as a premium for plans and estimates for four and six-roomed 
cottages, of which there is a serious dearth in Essex. 


Mr. Joseph Henry Richardson, architect, 22 King Street, 
Hammersmith, died suddenly on Sunday. He designed the 
Hammersmith town hall and Council offices, and had much to 
do with the growth of the district. 


The Committee who have the question of improving the 
Newport Bridge, Mon. (of which we published a report last 
week) in hand, are of opinion that an expert bridge engineer 
should be consulted in the matter, in order that his opinion 
may be ascertained as to the stability of the present structure 
and as to the necessity, or otherwise, of its early renewal. It 
has also been agreed that should it be the opinion of the 
engineer that the bridge requires renewal at an early date, he 
should be asked to advise the Council what material should be 
used. It was resolved that Mr. G. E. W. Cruttwell, C.E., a 
partner of Sir John Wolfe Barry, should be consulted. 


The Blackburn Small Holdings and Allotments Committee 
have decided to invite architects and surveyors in the borough 
to submit competitive plans for the laying out of the estate at 
Oswaldtwistle recently purchased for small holdings. Pre- 
miums of 25/., 10/. and 5/, are offered. ee 
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Mr. Stead, late of Natal, and formerly assistant surveyor 
under the Lancashire County Council, has been appointed 
assistant county surveyor to the Somerset County Council. 


The Manchester Art Gallery Committee has adopted a 
scheme for acquiring a collection of slides representing the 
undoubted masterpieces of arts and crafts. The slides are to 
be kept at the art gallery and lent out to literary societies 
and other bodies for use in lecturing and other educational 
purposes. 


The School of Art Wood-Carving, South Kensington, has 
removed to new premises at 39 Thurloe Place, South Ken- 
sington, three minutes from South Kensington Station. 
Students connected with the wood-carving trade and pro- 
fessional teachers are admitted to the school at one-half the 
full fees, provided they attend regularly during the usual 
school hours, unless absent with the written permission of the 
manager. 


Mr. A. G. Temple, F.S.A., director of the Guildhall Gallery, 
has received the freedom of the Worshipful Company of 
Painters in recognition of the public services he has rendered, 
in many directions, in the interests of art. The ceremony took 
place in the ancient hall of the Company in Trinity Lane. 
Only three individuals have been so honoured during the last 
twenty years—the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., Sir HE. J. 
Poynter, Bt., P.R.A., and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., of 45 Gower Street, W.C., 
and Greek Street Chambers, Leeds, is preparing a sketch of 
the life and work of the late Cuthbert Brodrick, the architect 
of the Leeds town hall. He has in his possession the designs 
for several important buildings executed by Mr. Brodrick. 
There must, however, be in existence other designs prepared 
by him, and Mr. Wilson would be grateful if the owners 
would allow him to see them. The greatest care would be 
taken of them, and they would be returned as soon as they 
have been examined. 


The Council of the National Museum of Wales held a 
special meeting last week at the Cardiff city hall. Arising out 
of the discussion of the draft Bill to take over the Cardiff 
Museum, with its responsibilities, the question of Mr. Edwin 
Seward’s claim upon the Corporation for the preparation of 
plans for a museum was considered. A unanimous feeling 
was expressed that the Council could not accept any responsi- 
bility with regard to that claim. The Council decided to 
inform the Cardiff Corporation that they. were prepared to 
take over the contents of the Cardiff Museum free of all debts 
and liabilities, and: Principal Griffiths gave notice that he 
would at the next meeting move that plans for the National 
Museum be offered to public competition. He hoped that by 
doing this it would bring to an end the long-standing dispute 
between the Cardiff Corporation and Mr. Seward, F.R.1.B.A. 


The Art Gallery Committee of Aberdeen have purchased 
six works for the permanent collection in the gallery from the 
exhibition of the Aberdeen Artists’ Society. .The works, with 
the catalogue prices, are:—‘“ At Eventide,” by Mr. J. Coutts 
Michie, A.R.S.A., 60/.; ‘ Almost Night, Concarneau ” (water- 
colour), by Mr. Terrick Williams, R.I., 157. 15s.;° “Glen 
Clova,” by Mr. Alec’ Fraser, Aberdeen, :100%-3°°“The Little 
Court,” by Mr. William Smith, jun., Aberdeen, 10/. 10s.; a 
bronze bust, “ Enid the Fair,” by Sir George 'Frampton, R.A., 
501.; and a bronze head, “ Frametta,” by Mr. Henry Wilson, 
25). ; ae : 

The Royal Institute of Architects of Irelana held their 
January Council meeting on the 6th inst. A letter was read 
from the secretary of the Dublin University Commission 
asking for a detailed statement of the subjects and courses of 
study suitable for students seeking diplomas in architecture. 
It was decided to hold a special Council meeting to consider 
the matter. In the course of the meeting the following 
resolution was passed :—-“‘ The Council of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland note with satisfaction that the 
Galway County Council have. lately resolved to’ require their 
county surveyor to devote his entire time to the duties of his 
official position, and the Council of ‘the Institute take the 


_ opportunity of expressing the hope that™a’ similar résolution, © 


but including also the assistant county surveyors may, without 
delay, be passed by every County Council in Ireland who have 
not already done so, inasmuch as it is contrary to the interests 
of the public service that persons holding the important:and 
responsible position in question should engage in professional 
competition with architects and engineers in private practice, 
upon whom, moreover, such competition inflicts a serious 
injustice, which they, as ratepayers, are justified in strongly 
protesting against.” A copy of this resolution was ordered to 


--be sent to the secretary of every County Council in Ireland. 
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THE WEEK. | 

To the lover of architectural art the news of the earth- 
quake shock in Northern and Central Italy is even more 
alarming than the dire catastrophe in Sicily. Although 

happily the damage so far recorded is comparatively in- 

significant, the fact that the chief severity of this new 

seismic disturbance was felt in Venice, Verona, Padua, 

and Milan arouses our liveliest apprehension. Those of us 
who have visited Venice cannot but remember that scarcely 

one of its many campanili is truly perpendicular, whilst the 
wooden piles on which rest the foundations of its architec- 
tural masterpieces, not only of the Medieval period, but 

also of the Renaissance, have in many instances quite or 

almost reached the limit of their durability, and it is only 

the fact of the close proximity in which they are grouped 
together that has prevented their failure long ere this. To 

buildings in this sensitive condition a severe shock of earth- 

quake is likely to prove disastrous, and the knowledge that 


these charming old towns of Northern Italy are situated.' 


on the line of possibly severe earth movement is disquiet- 
ing in the extreme. 


In April next will be opened in Venice the Biennial 
International Exhibition of Fine Arts, and, as usual in 
matters of art, official assistance in England is not forth- 
coming, although other Governments have given adequate 
support. Private generosity must therefore rectify the 
omission on the part of our own Government, and Sir 
Dayvip Satomons has liberally given the 3,0001. required 
for the purchase of a pavilion. Additional funds are still 
required for the proper exhibition of British art, and an 
appeal has been made to the public for the necessary cash. 
Donations may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Marcus 
B. Hvisu, 21 Essex Villas, Kensington. 


Berors the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in Wales and Shropshire some interesting evidence was 
given by Mr. Groran Evans, who spoke of the many 
interesting things to be found in the eighteenth-century 
churches and chapels of Wales. A walking tour in some 
of the out-of-the-way parts of the Principality would 
doubtless furnish some of our younger architectural 
students, who are nowadays keen on Renaissance detail, 
with many subjects for their sketch-books, as well as afford 
them the advantages of fresh mountain air and beautiful 
scenery. They should take advantage of Mr. Evans’s tip 


that the rural policemen and village schoolmasters are - 


useful sources of information. 


Many architects, particularly those whose earnest 
student days have been included in the last quarter of a 
century, must have regretted to hear of the death of 
Professor H. G. Sseney, who occupied the Chair of 


_ Geology at King’s College, London, and who conducted 


the London Geological Field Class for the last twenty- 
three years. 
be continued under capable leadership, for amongst the 
many things, of which a modern architect ought to know 
something, is geology, and to those whose practice will or 


_ may be carried on in the metropolitan district, the study 
| : 


of London’s geological character is of some importance. 


_ Tne subsoil of London, even of the central area, still more 


of Greater London, is very far from being an uniform, 
impervious, homogeneous lump of London clay. 


_ Ivisa pity that the 150th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the British Museum could not have been celebrated 


by the opening of the important extension now in’ pro- 


-gress from the designs of Mr. J. J. Burner. Since 
_ Montagu House and its grounds were bought for 10,0001. 
_for the housing of the Harleian Manuscripts, the 
Cottonian Library and the Sloane Collection, growth, 


| whether of acquisitions or of accommodation, has been | rnais ¢a ne sert 4 rien.”’ 


| 
| 


It is to be hoped that this class may still © 


continuous, but from an architectural point-of view few 
of the treasures added to the national collection have 
equalled in interest and value the Elgin Marbles. The 
high importance of these has, it is true, rather eclipsed 
the light of many other instructive antiquities, par- 
ticularly the remains of architectural and sculptural work 
of the provinces of the later Roman empire, including 
those preserved from the Roman occupation of our own 
country. We are looking forward to the completion of 
Mr. Burner’s work, when we may. expect to see pro- 
perly displayed the many treasures that are now huddled 
together and hidden away in the basement. 


Il Monitore Tecnico gives some illustrations of the 
latest design of the many that have been made by 
various architects during the. last twenty-five years for 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Italian Parliament, for 
which the building on Monte Citorio, erected from the 
designs of Brrnint, is to-day insufficient. The design 
now under contemplation is that of Signor Basin, who 
proposes to preserve the work of Bernini and Fontana 
and to complete the cortile with one wing on the Via 
delle Missioni, another on the Via dell’ Impresa, and the 
completing block with the principal facade towards the 
new piazza. The particular parts of the design illustrated 
are this principal fagade, from a drawing of the elevation, 
and the interiors of the Chamber and the Salle des Pas 
Perdus, from models. The elevation is a quiet and sober 
composition, which rather lacks any principality of 
feature or grouping, and in which the detail, as far as can 
be observed from the very small scale, appears to be 
reminiscent of the early manner of BRAMANTE, modernised 
in treatment. 


SIGNALISING the centenary of the Conservatorio di 
Musica Giuseppe Verdi, at Milan has been recently opened 
a new concert hall 43 metres long, 26 metres wide, 
and 16 metres high, erected from the designs of Signor 
Broaat, architect, and Signor Nava, engineer. Balconies 
some 24 feet wide project from the outer walls on three 
sides, and, constructed in reinforced concrete, are partly 
carried by vertical piers, also in reinforced concrete, these 
latter being continued up to the.level of the ceiling, which 
is flat. The floor of the hall is also in reinforced con- 
crete, carried on brick piers. 


In Germany they have always seemed to be badly bitten 
by the craze for ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau,’’ the eccentricities and 
extravagances of which seem to have caught the fancy of 
our Teutonic colleagues, whilst the spirit of rebellion 
against precedent and academic regulation has naturally 
captivated the imagination of those whose early experiences 
in school, in college, and in the army have been chiefly 
marked by continual subjection to martinet authority, and 
who have been dragooned throughout their career to rigid 
formalism. The fascination of bizarrerie which led the 
sixteenth-century Germans to found their national treat- 
ment of Renaissance on the least correct phase of early 
French work, and to continue that treatment until the 
latest development in Latin countries gave them an oppor- 
tunity for supplementing their first line of effort by the 
Barock style, has also no doubt played a part in the 
eagerness with which the New Art has been seized upon 
in the Fatherland. 


Tue attempt to be easily original by ignoring all pre- 
cedent and devising something too eccentric to have ever 
Leen done before by more truly artistic workers, has led 
to the many extravagances of the earliest productions of 
the new mode. The exponents of this mode have over- 
locked or never learnt the truth so well expressed by: 
Ropin :—‘*‘ L’originalité, telle que l’entend le public, 
n’existe pas dans le grand art. Les artistes qui n’ont 
pas la patience d’atteindre au vrai talent recherchent la 
bizarrerie, la singularité du sujet ou des formes, en dehors 
de la vérité. C’est ce qu’ils.appellent de l’originalité, 
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DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE. 


STUDENTS’ 


AKEN as a whole we fear that we must say that the. 


students’ drawings this year are not up to the high- 
water mark of past history; but nevertheless good work 
has been done by all the prizewinners, and, except in 
one case, we think the first prize in each competition has 
been awarded to the best man. ‘The one exception in 
which we are disinclined to agree with the award is that 
of the Institute silver medal and ten guineas for 
measured drawings of ancient buildings in the United 
Kingdom or abroad. The prize has been given to th 
one competitor who has gone abroad for his subject, and 
it would appear that the student who desires to win this 
particular medal must place first and foremost inaccessi- 
bility of subject as the prime factor of success. We 
cannot agree that for a British architectural student the 
church of the Madonna di San Biagio, Montepulciano, 
the work of ANronio DA San Gatio the elder—a far less 
able man than the younger of the same name—is as 
worthy of study as some of the other buildings illus- 
trated—as the Royal Naval.College, Greenwich, the work 
of Intco Jonzs; as the parish church of Lavenham, one 
of the finest examples of our late Perpendicular work; 
or Apam’s work in the Royal Infirmary and Davin 
Datz’s house at Glasgow. Nor can we recognise that 
either the draughtsmanship or the industry of Mr. 
Ernest W. Wray, the winner, is, to put it mildly, 
markedly stperior to that of some of his competitors. 
Montepulciano’is a fine name, and rolls as beautifully off 
the tongue as ‘‘ that blessed word, Mesopotamia,’’ but 
we take it that the chief charm of Montepulciano lies in 
the picturesque situation of its church and the excellence 
of its wine. The--architectural merit of the design, 
particularly in detail, of the church of the Madonna di 
San Biagio is not, to our thinking, with all respect to the 
opinion of the late Mr. AnpsRson, transcendent; and 
gave, as we said before, for its inaccessibility, does 
not merit prolonged study on the part of a young archi- 
tectural student. 

The Soane Medallion, with a travelling studentship of 
1001., has brought out ten sets of drawings for a casino 
on the borders of a lake, and the winning design, by Mr. 
A. R. Barxer, has an excellent plan, in which the 
concert hall, with promenade around the auditorium, is 
surrounded on all sides by a series of rooms en suite, quite 
the best arrangement for a casino, and far superior to the 
rambling plans of the other competitors. The com)iosi- 
tion is good, with a low central dome over the concert 
hall, dominating the whole; and the detail is a sufficiently 
free treatment of Renaissance to give, a casino-like 
expression without being over-exuberant. In the design 
placed second—that of Mr, Aprran Brrrinaron—the 
plan occupies three sides of a quadrangle, the concert-room 
in the centre with the other accommodation in the wings, 
hence disassociated. The exterior is treated in a severe 
Italian manner, and its restraint must have been felt a 
relief by the judges after the extravagances of some of 
the other designs. The winning design is undoubtedly 
first, but several run the second rather close in our 
opinion. ‘‘Pan’’ is a good design, but somewhat 
chaotic and restless in composition from the multiplicity 
of features. The plan is virtually three buildings, the 
concert hall in the centre being flanked by a club on one 


side and a corresponding building containing billiard-room 


and restaurant on the other. We fear the author has 
been rather misled by a desire to make a Welcome Club, 
on the lines of Harl’s Court and Shepherd’s Bush, part 
of his scheme, whereas the ‘‘ Cercle Privée ’’ of the Con- 
tinental casino is merely a nom de guerre. ‘‘ Nisch’’ is 
good, both in composition and plan, with detail of a late 
and florid Renaissance type, including rococo features 
permissible in the design for a casino. We should be 
inclined to give this design a fairly high place in the 
competition. 
the winning design that we should imagine it to be by the 
same author. It has a very similar dome, but smaller 
and covering only the entrance salon. ‘We like the flank- 


““Gee Hss Ae’”’ is so similar in parts to. 


ing towers of this in composition, but the plan is not 


equal to the successful one, though the design as a whole* 
‘‘ Rush ”’ is a very fair design, 


is good and well drawn. 
but fails in the central feature, the top of which looks 


as though it would blow off—not actually as a piece of 


construction, but from its apparent insuffi¢iency of union 
with its supports. . 


Next to the Soane Medallion in importance comes the 


Pugin Studentship, not perhaps for its actual money 
value, in which it is surpassed by the Owen Jones 
Studentship and the Godwin Bursary, but for its 
prestige. It is delightful to know that although Gothic 
is absolutely dead for all present-day architectural design. 
save church work, in which Renaissance is no mean com- 
petitor, and although there is precious little activity in 


church building, there are still to be found sufficient ~ 


earnest students of medieval architecture to furnish nine 
competitors for this prize. The work they submit is of a 
high order throughout, some of it perhaps tending too 
much to the pretty-picture order of draughtsmanship, 
and some of the measured work lacking in a wise dis- 


crimination of the relative value of subjects. Mr. SypNEY 


H. Miuurr fairly wins the prize by good measured work 
in the presbytery bay from Ely and the sedilia at Howton, 
excellent perspective drawing and a wise proportion 
between sketches and measured work. Good serious. 
work and capable draughtsmanship mark Mr. Minumr as 


worthy of a place amongst the Pugin students, though we 


cannot quite place him in the front rank of that galaxy 
of talent. Mr. H. Hupert Fraser would seem to be o 
friend of Mr. Miuier, for one of his principal contribu- 
tions is also from Howton, the Easter sepulchre; and @ 
very praiseworthy piece of measured work it is. 
too, his measured drawings of the porch of Southwold 
Church, and we are glad he did not leave that charming 
church without drawing one at least of the figures from. 
the beautiful screen. Mr. Fraszr has been honoured by 
the judges, and in our opinion he has run Mr. Minter 


We like, 


very close for the Studentship. Mr. Frank Hmarne has ~ 


sent in too much measured work and too little perspective 
and freehand sketching. Mr. Joun L. Berry and Mr. 


A. G. Buackrorp have worked on the right lines, but 
Mr." 


their draughtsmanship is not good enough to win. 


Percy May has contributed some good and pretty J 


sketches, but not enough serious work. Mr. L. McD. 


Git has some very fair water-colour sketches of French 


medieval architecture, but the subjects he has chosen for 


his measured work were hardly worth doing in competing | 


for the Pugin Studentship. 


The Tite Prize has attracted no less than twenty-one 


competitors, more than twice as many as any other prize, 


but we fail to see one that complies entirely with the 


original intention of ‘‘ Design according to the Principles 


of PaLLADIo, VIGNOLA, WREN, or CHAMBERS.’ 

The subject, a covered arcade of shops, has evidently 
proved attractive, and as planning forms no part of the 
problem, the competitors were free to give their attention 
to the more obvious part of architectural design. 

Mr. R. W. M. Gunn has sent in a remarkably good 
design, but it is modern French of “‘ le dernier cri,’’ and 
if the author has not actually worked in a Parisian atelier 


he has evidently made a close and intelligent study of the — 
His draughtsmanship also shows _ 


latest mode in Paris. 
French influence, though his well-drawn perspective im 
pencil is superior to what we should expect from a student 
wholly trained in a French school. The design placed 
second, which is by Mr. Burrram E. Lis1z, is far more 


in accordance with the type of design Sir Wittzam Tite © 
would have favoured, and if the original founder of the — 
prize had been the assessor, would probably have secured — 
It is severe and restrained in treatment and 
The design placed third is — 


first place. 
a thoroughly good design. 


ig tele 


thatof Mr. §. Huppert Maw, who, by the way, was the — 


Soane Medallist of 1905, and is in that phase of ultra- — 


ete 


modern English Renaissance of which Mr. R. FRANK ~ 
Arxtnson is so able an exponent. This, too, is a really 2 
good design, and is illustrated by some very fine drawings, — 


of which the coloured perspective and the detail in shaded . 
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Indian ink, with remarkably clever coloured pictures in 
the panels, are especially noteworthy. Although Mr. 
Maw has not been successful in winning the prize, he has 
proved himself a most able draughtsman. ‘‘ Palladio 
has a good interior, but his street front is altogether too 
wild. It would make the Italian master turn in his grave 
‘to find his name associated with such a conception, pre- 
“sumed to be in accordance with his principles. 

The competitors for the Grissell Gold Medal have 
mostly forgotten that this prize is for design and con- 
struction, and the winner, Mr. Dovuacuas W. Day, is 
practically the only one who. has, first, made a decent 
design; secondly, introduced into it a real constructive 
problem; and thirdly, adequately grappled with and 
solved the problem. Mr. Day’s central feature has a 
double dome, the construction and stresses in which he 
thas carefully and fully worked out in a very able manner, 
whilst his design is entirely suitable for the subject set 
for the prize. ‘‘ Xopher Gubbins, C.EH.,’’ is the only 
other set of drawings that makes any attempt at the 
‘solution of special constructive problems, but is not equal 
‘either in this direction or in design to that which has 
obtained the prize. 

The valuable Owen Jones Studentship of 100]. has 
practically gone begging. Mr. Maw, whose name we 
have already mentioned above, is the only applicant, and 
although he has sent in some painstaking work from the 
‘Scala d’Oro of the Ducal Palace at Venice and the 
Corsini Chapel in the church of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, receives only an award of honour of twenty guineas 
instead of the full Studentship. | We know from his 
drawings for the Tite Prize that Mr. Maw is capable of 
‘winning the Studentship, and we should advise him, on 
the authority of a former unsuccessful competitor, who 
made the same mistake that he has made, to send in some 
coloured sketches of work as it is to-day, not merely 
measured drawings of the work as it was when it was 
executed. This always looks and is considered hard and 
unsympathetic, and if Mr. Maw had made, what he is 
capable of making, coloured perspectives of the Scala and 
the Chapel, with accidentals of playing light, as well as 
the measured drawings, we think he would have won. 
Mosaic especially wants very careful rendering to avoid 
hardness. 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—II. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


THe ELeMents oF Dssian. 


Mite study architectural form depleted of all ornamental 
accessories broadens our conception of the nature of 
our art. Such study necessarily throws us back on first 
principles. This is greatly to be desired, inasmuch as to 
work on principle—under laws—entails restraint. Too 
often we see unbridled license in design passing muster on 
the plea of originality. If it is necessary that true design 
must be novel, we must inquire wherein the opportunity 
for such novelty best presents itself under the peculiar 
position of modern architecture. One might at the outset 
of such inquiry very reasonably ask, ‘‘ Why novel? ’’ 
We have had much sighing after a novel style of archi- 
tecture during past years. The necessity for the new 
style is not apparent. One might as reasonably desire a 
new type of human form, sky, and landscape, or complain 
that there was a wearying sameness in the normal tongue, 
and that we required all these, and more, made anew as a 
change. The fact is, and it is doubtless by this time under- 
‘stood, the cry for a new style is misleading and based on 
false premises, By 
Now in the novel combination of old forms to produce 
new scenes we find that there is in nature scope for illimit- 
able variation of effect. We desireno new heavens because 
the face of such continually varies by rearrangement 
of components leading to novel aspects of the whole. 
What time the present-day architect can outdo the efforts 
of the old architects in their several modes of building, we 


may have some reasonable excuse for clamouring for a’new 
style of architecture. It seems more nearly true to“sdy 
that there are too many styles of architecture in the present 
day. Every originally-minded architect is himself tHe 
founder of a new style—good or bad. The bald truth is we 
are, generally, ignorant of—have never grasped—the true 
principles of graceful building. At the best the average 
modern work of architecture is a patchwork—a conglomera- 
tion of old forms. Our répertoire of architectural detail 
is more extensive than heretofore, our minds overburdened 
with peculiarities of buildings from all parts of the world, 
what with cheap travelling and the ubiquitous camera.” If 
style details and peculiarities are architecture we have a 
plethora of such, a plenitude of power undreamt of by‘the 
ancient designers. Any defective quality of the architecture 
of to-day cannot be referred to lack of knowledge, or diffi- 
culty in obtaining a knowledge of details of style. Yet in 
spite of photography and world-wide railway and steam- 
ship facilities, we are wearied by superficial miles of 
hackneyed columns and mouldings and whole groups of 
architectural device in set proportions. page 


Fic. 6—IN THE PARTHENON. 


We are compilers generally, composers seldom. A 
harmony in stone geometry was composed years back— 
we copy ad nauseam. What would be thought of our 
musical composers if they gave us nothing but more or 
less true excerpts of some old school of music, or of.an 
author if he rendered to us eternally whole set phrases of 
bygone writers? Yet we never hear of an author or 
musician complaining of the want of a new style of writing 
or composition. The reason is doubtless because the true 
writer and the true musician concentrate on the subject, 
the theory, the theme. and throw false ‘‘ style ’’ to the 
winds. =a 

Yet we, with our boundless storehouse of facts and 
liberty of action, copy, while they, with their simpler 
material and rigid methods produce living work. This 
seems incomprehensible. We have suggested that the 
root cause of the evil that we all see and deplore is the habit 
of copying and patching that so largely represents modern 
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architectural design, whereas, as we further suggested, 
design to be truly such must be novel—the work of reason. 

That there is as a rule really little or no such reason 
may be ascertained by demanding the why and wherefore 
of every line and form in a composition. In the intro- 
spection of science the question asked is ‘How 2.7” Tet 
the architect rather inquire of himself * Why ? ee uut he 
can at all times give a logical answer, he is working on 
principle ; if not, the process is at the best rule of thumb. 
The ‘‘ principles ’’ employed may have many unsound 
planks ; but the honest effort to work on some base—from 
data—is commendable. : 

If now we contrast the work of the musical composer 
we find that all such are working under strict rule—funda- 

-mental truths that cannot possibly be ignored, except 
perhaps momentarily, as in a designed discord. All novel 
compositions of the musician are necessarily based on law, 
which, while preventing the production of an abortion, do 
not stand in the way of variety and the impress of indivi- 
duality. To the inquiry “‘ Why?”’ such a designer of 
sound harmonies has always a ready answer. 

We do not know that there has ever been in any other 

art the cry for a ‘‘ new ’’ manner or style. This is the 

more remarkable when we consider that the sources of 
novel effects in architecture at least equal that of any other 
art—indeed, we ought more truly say far exceeds any other 
art—for it calls in all arts to its aid as added interest. We 
cannot keep back the thought that, after all, what is 
required is not a new style of architecture, but a new spirit 
among architects—a regeneration and a method of working 
that shall be founded on law and reason, and exclude all 
ape-like imitation. We call to mind NapoLEon’s saying, 
‘A general always has troops enough if he only: knows 
how to employ those he has, and bivouacs with them.”’ 
We see clearly that the architect has abundance of material 
with which to work, if he but looks around him, close at 
hand, and far afield through the eye of photography. 

It is desirable to realise the true significance of the 
saying, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’’ _ It bids 
us cease to worry for novelty for its own sake, resting in 
the assurance that the words are particularly applicable to 
our art. It warns us of the futility of seeking a new 
entity, while a sufficient originality can be produced by re- 
combination of old forms. For one apparent true novelty, 
myriads of virtual novelties are produced by recombining 
of that which of itself is old. 

We may give a concrete illustration. Suppose, for 
example, that a certain architectural pillar is not to be 
improved by any effort or study we can devote to its form 
and features. We must, therefore, accept such as, 
humanly speaking, perfect. We are far from suggesting 
that this is a reasonable supposition, but it will do for 
illustration purposes. In every use, then, made of this 
particular column we must either reproduce—as by a pair 

of mirrors—the exact original, or by amendment produce 
something which is inferior. If we call this an 2 column 
(possibly a happy suggestion) then the x column is a style 
in itself, in however minor a degree. We can produce no 
novel effect from it except what is inferior to the perfect 
type itself. But it is at once evident that in dealing with a 
number of x columns a practically infinite variety is open 
to us by new spacing, new grouping, both in plan and 
elevation, and in their combination with other forms. The 
column is little more than a single note in the harmony 
and whoever hear of anyone declaring himself weary of 
a certain pitch of musical sound, if it be the true voice of 
nature, and not a crack-pot, like Big Ben? From this 
line of reasoning we quickly perceive that the composer 
may produce beautiful effects and noyel by recombining 
old entities. 

In taking the above line of argument, it would seem 
necessary to define the meaning of the expression ‘‘ archi- 
tectural form.’’ It is unnecéssary, for the moment, to do 
this. It may be noted in passing, however, that in 
chemical combination no néw’ substance can be formed 
unless the old is first broken wp into its elemental atoms, or 
atleast into molecules. . It would be a great gain if we could 
arrive at some definite understanding as to what constitute 


the atoms of architecture. Old details certainly do not... 


These may be practically destroyed and yet architectural — 


effect remain. In the scene in the ruined Parthenon. 
(fig. 6) it cannot be said that any detail is visible. Yet there: 
is effect, and an effect of architecture. It would seem that 
in Order and Arrangement and Perpendicularity—with 


its complement, Horizontality—may be discovered the 


genesis of architectural effect. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
(1906) IN OPERATION.—Il. 


By W. 8S. Hoxtpsworrn, D.C.L. 


Questions Relating to the Amount of Compensation 
payable. 


HE scale and conditions of compensation are contained in. 
the first and second sections of the first schedule to the 
Act. The various rules for ascertaining the sums payable 
are not altogether easy to apply in all instances, and several 
cases have been needed to put an authoritative intepretation 
upon them. The most important of these cases are a group 
of four, judgment in which was given together in Decem- 
ber 1907.* 
Fletcher Moulton, L.J., the rules are carefully and lucidly 
explained. i 


In one case (schedule 1, section 1 (a) (i.)), the compensa- — 


In the judgments of Cozens-Hardy, M.R., and 


tion payable is based upon the actual wages received by the — 


workman. That is the case where a workman meets with a 
fatal accident, who has for the three years preceding the 
accident been in the employment of the same employer. In 
such a case, if he leaves dependants wholly dependent upon 
him, he is entitled to a sum equal to the whole of his earn- 
ings during the preceding three years, or 150]., whichever is 
the larger, but not exceeding in any case 3001. As Fletcher 
Moulton, L.J., put it, the Legislature seems to have thought 
that, when there has been three years’ uninterrupted employ- 
ment, the most satisfactory solution of the question of the 
amount of compensation was to take the facts as they stand, 
and let the amount be the reproduction of the actual earn- 
ings during the three years. 


But in all other cases the amount of compensation is 4 


based upon average weekly earnings. If a man who has not 
served the same employer for three years is killed and leaves 


dependants, the amount of his earnings is to be deemed to ~ 


be 156 times his average weekly earnings during the period 
of his employment. If any workman is totally or partially 
injured he is entitled to a weekly payment not exceeding. 
50 per cent. of his average weekly earnings during the pre- 
ceding twelve months if he has been so long employed, or, 


if not, for any less period during which he has been in the — 


employ of the.same employer, such payment not to exceed 
Li 
for the computation of these average weekly earnings. The 
guiding idea is contained in the first sentence of sub-section (a) 
—‘‘ average weekly earnings shall be computed in such man- 
ner as is best calculated to give the rate per week at which 
the workman was being remunerated.’’ + Therefore we can- 
not simply take the amount per week at which the workman 


Section 2 of the schedule then lays down certain rules, — 


was being paid at the time of the accident. So to do might ; 
be unfair in some cases to the employer, in other cases to 


the workman. We must take into consideration the circum- 


stances prevailing before, as well as at the time of the acci- — 


dent. 
the average earnings which the workman would make in a. 
normal week if employed on the terms prevailing before and 
up to the time of the accident.’’ ¢ 


‘‘The term average weekly earnings signifies broadly 


It is clear that the question at once arises whether to : 


ascertain an average we are to divide the earnings by. the 
total number of weeks in a given period, or by the total 
number of weeks in which work was done during that period. 
The Court of Appeal has clearly held that in the normal case, 


when the employment is continuous, the divisor must be the — 
It might be otherwise when the 


number of weeks worked. 
employment was discontinuous. Thus if a man was employed 
to assist to do certain jobs on certain days occurring at 
irregular intervals, and was paid by the day, his average 


* Perry v. Wright; Cain v. Frecerick Leyland & Co.; Bailev v- 
Kenworthy, Ltd.; Gough v. Crawshay Bros., Cyfarthfa, Ltd., 
19981 K.B. 441; 24T L. R. 186. a 

¢ Schedule 1, section 2 (a). 


_ ¥ 19081 K.B. at p. 456, per Fletcher Moulton, LJ. © : 
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weekly earnings would be the sum of his earnings during 
the period, divided by the total number of weeks in that 
period. But in the normal case of continuous employment 
the weeks worked can alone be regarded ; thus, if a man earns 
21. a week in works which are regularly stopped for holidays 
two weeks in the year, the yearly wage is represented by 21. 
multiplied by fifty and not by fifty-two; and the average 
weekly wage would be 100/. divided by fifty-two. In arriving 
at this average weekly wage it would not be allowable in the 
case of a particular workman to take into consideration the 
fact that a larger or smaller amount of these holidays had 
occurred in the period over which the average was taken. 
Two workmen in the same employ at the same wage would 
be entitled to have their average weekly earnings estimated 
at the same figure, though the fortnight’s holiday had 
occurred during the engagement of the one, and not during 
the engagement of the other. An illustration of the working 
of this principle is contained in the case of Bailey v. Ken- 
worthy, Ltd. In this case the man was injured, and it 
became necessary to compute his average weekly earnings 
during the preceding twelve months. He was continuously 
employed except in certain holiday seasons, such as Wakes 
Week, Bank Holidays, &c., amounting to two weeks in the 
year, and except for interruptions due to accident and other 
causes amounting to one week in the year. His yearly earn- 
ings were 831. 2s. 1ld., earned in forty-nine weeks of work. 
That sum divided by forty-nine, gives the average weekly 
wage in a week of full work. But there are only fifty weeks 
of full work in the year, not fifty-two, therefore we must 
deduct from the average weekly wage, ascertained by divid- 
ing 831. 2s. ld. by forty-nine, one twenty-sixth part. ‘‘In 
other words, the earnings in a week of full work are to that 
extent higher than the average weekly earnings of the em- 
ployment, because there is incident to it an enforced idleness 
of two weeks in the year.’’ * 

The schedule (section 2 (a)) recognises that, ‘‘ by reason 
of the shortness of the time during which the workman has 
been in the employment of his employer, or by reason of 
the casual nature of the employment, or the terms of the 
employment,’’ it may be impracticable at the time of the 
accident to compute the rate of remuneration. In that case, 
‘‘regard may be had to the average weekly amount which, 
during the twelve months previous to the accident, was being 
earned by a person in the same grade, employed at the same 
work by the same employer, or, if there is no person so 
employed, by a person in the same grade employed in the 
same class of employment and in the same district.’’ The 
schedule does not contain any definition of the term 
‘‘ grade.’’ Cozens-Hardy, M.R., says, ‘‘I think it refers 
to the particular rank in the industrial hierarchy occupied 
by the workman, such as shepherd, carter or common 
labourer on a farm, or mason, bricklayer or bricklayer’s 
labourer in the building trade, and not to his greater or less 
excellence in that rank.’’ The question whether there is iny 
grade, and the question what is the average weekly wage 
earned in that grade, is an abstract question of fact to be 
determined by the Court or the arbitrator, without refer- 
ence to the merits or demerits of the applicant. When these 
two points have been settled the Court must then consider the 
personal merits or demerits of the applicant ; and evidence 
of such matters as his skill or efficiency is relevant to deter- 
mine whether he is above or below the average. An. illustra- 
tion of the working of this clause is afforded by the case of 
Perry v. Wright. t+ In that case the applicant was a casual 
dock labourer. As there was no person “‘in the same grade 
employed at the same work by the same employer,”’ the Court 
was obliged to consider the average wage of ‘‘a person in 
the same grade employed in the same class of employment 
and in the same district.” The County Court Judge had 
found that there were two grades of casual dock labourers— 
the good and the bad ; that the former earned on-an average 
30s, and the latter 15s. a week ; and that the applicant fell 
into the latter class. The Court of Appeal held that this 
mode of settling the matter was wrong. Casual dock 
labourers formed one grade—‘‘so that it is an error to talk 
about a class of good workmen and a class of bad workmen 
e apt different grades,’’ .The County Court Judge 

o rst have determined the average wage of a man 
whose grade was that of a casual dock labourer, and then 
have considered how far he fell below that average. 


1908 1 K.B. at ,P- 466, per Fletcher Moulton, L.J.; cp. for a 
simular case illustrating the application of this principle of reckon- 
ps Anslow v. Cannock Chase Colliery Company, Ltd., 25 T. L. R. 


.. ¢ 1908 1 KB. at pp. 451, 452. 


In sub-section (c) of section 2 of the schedule a definition 
is given of the phrase ‘‘employment by the same employer.”’ 
‘‘ Employment by the same employer shall be taken to mean 
employment by the same employer in the grade in which the 
workman was employed at the time of the accident, uninter- 
rupted by absence from work due to illness or any other 
unavoidable cause.’’ This definition, taken in connection 
with the provisions of sub-section (a) cited above, makes it 
clear, as Fletcher Moulton, L.J., points out, ‘‘ that in taking 
the average we are restricted to the period during which 
the workman has been employed in the same grade.’’* So 
that if at the time of the accident he has been promoted to 
a higher grade or come down to a lower grade, his earnings 
during the time he was in the lower or the higher grade cannot 
be regarded. The working of this principle is illustrated by 
the case of Gough v. Crawshay Bros., Cyfarthfa, Ltd. In 
that case a collier had had a previous accident, and while 
incapacitated from work had received 15s. 8d. per week. 
Having partially recovered he was given light work at certain 
wages, and the amount of his compensation was reduced 
each week by half the amount earned in that week. While 
engaged on this light work he was killed by an accident. 
It was held that the compensation must be based on his 
average weekly earnings in his new grade, and that his 
former earnings as a collier could not be regarded. It was 
attempted to be argued that the money payable in respect 
of his first accident should be taken into account. But, as 
the Court held, such payment had no more to do with the 
computation of his average weekly wage than if he had been 
‘‘in receipt of weekly payments left to him by a friend in 
his will.” 

It is fairly clear that a man’s wage cannot be simply 
confined to the money received by him, The value of board 
or lodging or other allowances must be taken into account. 
Where by the nature of the employment the workman must 
be provided with such board and lodging by his employer, 
the measure of their value seems to be the cost of the 
employer. Thus in the case of Rosengvist v. Bowring & 
Co., Ltd.,+ a seaman was paid 21s. a week and received 
board and lodging. It was held that though there might be 
cases in which the cost of the board and lodging to the 
employer might not be a fair measure of damages, in this 
case it clearly was. The sailor must sail on a ship which 
was provisioned when it started. ‘It was idle to consider 
at what cost the sailor could have purchased his salt pork 

. . at the first port the vessel touched, or what he could 
have got it for in the middle of the ocean.’’ { It followed 
that ‘‘in such an employment as this there was no other 
practical or real test than to say that the measure of the 
value to the sailor was the cost to the employer.’’ It would 
seem that much the same reasoning would apply to the case 
of domestic servants, who must by the nature of the case 
live in their employer’s house. It would not, as this case 
points out, necessarily apply to a farmer who boards his 
labourers in his house. 

It is not only board and lodging which may be an element 
in the wage earned. There may be in some cases other allow- 
ances sufficiently regular and recognised to be taken into 
consideration. In the case of Penn v. Spiers & Pond, Ltd.,§ 
it was held that in reckoning the earnings of a deceased 
waiter the amount of his ‘‘ tips’’ could be taken into account. 
These were earnings ‘‘in the employment’’ in which the 
man was engaged ; and it is notorious that there are many 
like cases in which an employé’s earnings in the employment 
do not come from the employer. If the receiving of tips is 
a recognised and notorious incident of the employment, if 
they are received with the knowledge and sanction of the 
employer, if they are not merely casual and trivial, their 
amount must be brought into account in estimating the 
average weekly wage. 

The employer is liable to pay compensation during the 
incapacity caused to the workman by the accident. In order 
to ascertain whether or no the incapacity continues, section 14 
of schedule 1 provides that a workman receiving weekly 
payments may be required to submit himself for medical 
examination by a duly qualified medical practitioner ; and 
section 16 provides that a weekly payment may be reviewed: 
by the Court at the request of either employer or workman. 
In the case of Nicholson v. Piper, || decided under the 1897 
Act, the schedule to which contains similar provisions, it 


* 1908 1 K.B., at p. 457. 

t¢ 19082 K.B. 108; 24 T. L. R. 504. 

ft 24 T. L. R. at p. 504, yer Cozens-Hardy, M.R. 
§ 19081 K B. 766; 24 L. T. R. 354. 

| 1907 A.C. 215. 
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was held by the House of Lords that an award terminating 
the weekly payments was final, and therefore that the right 
to receive compensation could not revive on account of the 
recurrence of the incapacity. Where such recurrence is 
feared it is usually the practice for the judge not to termi- 
nate the payments, but to suspend them by ordering the 
payment of a nominal sum. The House of Lords in this 
case declined to express any opinion as to the legality of 
this practice. 

Neither the Act nor the schedule thereto contain any 
provision for the case where a workman refuses to take 
ordinary remedies for ending his incapacity. The case of 
Warncken v. Richard Moreland & Son, Ltd.,* lays down a 
clear rule on this point. If the workman refuses to adopt 
a remedy, such as a surgical operation, which involves no 
appreciable risk, he cannot continue to claim full compensa- 
tion. As Cozens-Hardy, M.R., said, in such a case it might 
be said that the workman’s continued incapacity arose, not 
from the accident, but from refusal to take reasonable means 
to get rid of its consequences. It is clear, as was laid down 
in the earlier case of Rothwell v. Davies,t that this reasoning 
does not apply if the operation is attended with risk. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Ernest George, president, in the chair. 
Mr. R. Srepuen AyLine read a paper entitled 


Public Abattoirs. 


From a humanitarian point of view, he said, it is our 
bounden duty to animals that they should be killed as pain- 
lessly and under the best conditions possible; it is a duty 
to ourselves that meat supplied for human consumption 
should be free from disease, that those places in 
which the work of slaughtering and dressing meat foods 
take place should be as hygienically perfect as possible, 
and it is an important matter of policy that by-products 
and other valuable materials should be utilised to their 
fullest extent, These essentials can only be achieved by the 
establishment of public abattoirs throughout the country, 
and by the elimination of private slaughter-houses. 

When the public abattoir system is established as firmly 
here as it is to-day on the Continent, there will be a very 
wide field open for the English architect to design these 
utilitarian but certainly complex buildings, well ptanned 
and with a distinctive character. 

In England and Wales to-day we have nominally about 
ninety-eight public abattoirs, but nearly two-thirds of the 
buildings are very small, or obsolete in planning ; in fact, 
a large number cannot be really seriously considered as publie 
abattoirs at all. Even if they were all satisfactory this num- 
ber would represent one institution to about every 330,000 
inhabitants. As a matter of comparison, taking one-third 
of the existing abattoirs as being reasonably representative 
buildings, we have to-day in England and Wales one public 
abattoir to each million of the population. It is therefore 
apparent that we have hardly reached the fringe of an 
“abattoir system.’’ In Paris to-day there are two splendid 
municipal abattoirs, supplying the meat for the whole of the 
city, and not a single private slaughter-house. In London 
alone to-day we have about 294 private slaughter-houses and 
not a single municipal one. 

The paper gave the disposition of the private slaughter- 
houses licensed last year by the London County Council, in 
the area covered by the map published in the London Direc- 
tory. There are 222 private slaughter-houses in that area, 
and in nearly every case they are in the midst of residential 
property. The fact that they should exist at all, many in 
populous districts and surrounded by houses, is an offence 
to humanity, hygiene and economy. We pride ourselves on 
the enormous strides we have made in sanitary science during 
the last fifty years, but on this particular subject we are at 
least a century behind our Continental neighbours. Recently 
plans have been prepared for a public abattoir in Constanti- 
nople, and the work either has been or shortly will be com- 
menced. When this has been accomplished, London will 
stand in “splendid ’’ isolation by being the only European 
capital without such an institution, 


re ee ee 
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The author enumerated the many defects inseparable 
from the system of scattered private slaughter-houses, and 
showed how they can be, and are, prevented in the public 
abattoir, Almost invariably on the Continent (and some- 
times in England) these buildings are erected in the suburbs, © 
and in close proximity to a railway, so that the necessity — 
for driving animals through the streets does not exist. 
Diseased meat sold for food is practically unknown owing 
to the employment of fully qualified veterinary inspectors, — 
who are continually on the spot while animals are being 
killed. Wanton cruelty is reduced to a minimum, as the 
municipal buildings are under the fierce light. of publicity, © 
the officials are continuously in attendance, and only trained — 
men are engaged as slaughterers, : 

Having dealt with the question of finance, and given — 
statistics to show that public abattoirs can be made self-— 
supporting or even profitable, the author set out the salient 
points to be observed in a well-planned abattoir. The exist-— 
ing buildings of this kind can be, broadly, divided into two 
classes, those on the ‘‘ block system,’’ where all the main 
departments are under one roof, and the “‘ separate system,’ 
where the main buildings are separated by roads or passages. 
The main buildings of a moderately-sized abattoir consist of — 
lairs for various animals, slaughter-hall, cooling-room, 
administrative block, superintendent’s house, cold stores 
and chill-rooms, destructor, buildings for the preparation of : 
by-products and offal, workmen’s mess-rooms, kitchen, bath, 
&c., and pathological room, Se 

The author described the magnificent cattle market and 
abattoir of La Villette, Paris, designed by M. Janvier, and 
opened in 1867, and showed illustrations of the various 
markets, buildings, and slaughter-courts. The area is 105 
acres, and about 2,500,000 animals are killed there per 
annum. Tes 

Illustrations were shown also of three typical German 
abattoirs, viz., those of Berlin, Leipzig and Offenbach. Some 
of the Continental abattoirs are among the finest buildings 
erected. While Birmingham spends nearly 5s. a head for 
its abattoir, the little town of Offenbach in Germany, for 
instance, has spent 1. 13s. 7d. per head of its 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, 3 

Turning to English abattoirs, the author considered the 
plan of the abattoir at the Dockyard, Chatham, most per- 
fect, not only from the humanitarian point of view, but as 
regards facilities for working. The plan is the outcome of a_ 
report of the Commission appointed by the Admiralty to 
inquire into the question of the ‘‘ humane slaughtering of 
animals,’’ and the many witnesses examined were all experts 
engaged in those trades and professions appertaining to the 
subject. The main points in the report were as follows :— 
“That animals awaiting slaughter should be spared any 
contact with the signs or smell of the slaughter-house; that 
waiting-pens should be separated from the slaughter-chamber 
by sliding doors; that floors should be impervious and not 
slippery ; that cattle should be slaughtered screened off from 
their fellows ; that immediately the carcases have been bled 
they should be dressed in an adjoining chamber, screened off 
from view of animals entering the slaughter-house.’’ These 
recommendations have been admirably carried out at Chat- 
ham. The buildings were designed in the Admiralty Office 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Brookes Hunt. 4 

Plans, glevations, and in some cases photographs of a 
number of public abattoirs in England, including a unique 
plan suggested by the Model Abattoir Society were exhibited, 
and points of interest called attention to. . : 

In Scotland to-day, out of 206 burghs, 124 of them, or 
nearly 61 per cent., have public abattoirs and greatly added 
powers for closing the private slaughter-houses. The Local 
Government Board of Scotland is now advocating the erec- | 
tion of public abattoirs in or near all towns. A radius of 
five miles is suggested for towns with from 6,000 to 8,000 
inhabitants. Scotland is much in advance of England, and | 


is gradually approaching an “ abattoir system.” 


As regards materials, in the erection of these buildings 
wood should be used only where absolutely necessary. Sta- 
bility and facilities for scrupulous cleanliness must be the 
keynote. The floors must be of perfectly impervious material, 
and white glazed brickwork or tiles largely used in the 
interior of the buildings, so that every trace of dirt or blood 
may be easily detected and removed. Throughout the build- 
ings very light paint—preferably white—should be employed. 

The question for or against public abattoirs appears te 
the author to be a national rather than a political one. He 
was strongly of opinion that a general “‘ abattoiz system” 
would encourage the British. farmer to raise home-grown 
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cattle, which would not only be to his pecuniary advantage, 
but also benefit the British consumer. 

To trade opposition and vested interests the author attri- 
buted the fact that public abattoirs have not superseded 
private slaughter-houses in this country. Trade opposition 
is very strongly against the abattoir system, as under it 
inspection of meat would naturally be more stringent than 
is possible at the present time, so that diseased meat food 
would be condemned in a much greater proportion. 

In some concluding remarks reference was made to the 
question of ‘‘ official architecture’’ in connection with the 
subject. Abattoir buildings complying with various require- 
ments, complex engineering work, elaborate sanitary work, 
considerations of humanity in stabling and slaughtering, the 
most efficient methods of veterinary inspection, &c., all tend 
to render them practically impossible to be designed by a 
single individual, however talented. In any large abattoir 
scheme the architect, engineers (constructional and munici- 
pal), medical officer of health, and veterinary surgeon should 
work together harmoniously. 

Mr. Sypnry Perks said what he wished to say was more 
in the nature of a protest than anything else. The lecturer 
had carefully considered many buildings and model plans, 
but an inspection of the illustrations round the walls of the 
room did not reveal his own name among those of the archi- 
tects and engineers who had made the original drawings. 
Mr. Ayling’s name was not to be found on one single plan, 
and the speaker suggested that some model scheme might 
have been drawn up for the paper. He protested against 
the statement that in London alone there were about 294 
private slaughter-houses, and not a single municipal one. 
If Mr. Ayling meant by that that there was not a single 
municipal slaughter-house put up out of the rates he was 
perhaps right, but there were very large slaughter-houses 
erected by the Corporation of London on which something 
like between 30,0007. and 40,0007. had been spent. Thosa 
buildings were at Islington, and when the erection of them 
‘was under consideration an expert committee travelled over 
England and Germany in order to ascertain the best and 
most suitable plan to be adopted. They were public 
slaughter-houses in every sense and under the supervision 
of a fully qualified veterinary surgeon and staff of assistants. 
The buildings at Islington were so well arranged and 
equipped that they had been credited to be far in advance 
of anything to be seen on the Continent. There was cer- 
tainly not much ornament about them; in fact, the exterior 
might be described as hideously ugly, but inside the arrange- 
ments were perfect. He did not think it was right there- 
fore to allow the statement to go unchallenged ‘that London 
was doing nothing towards the establishment of public 
abattoirs. The buildings he mentioned had been erected 
regardless of expense and with great thought after visiting 
other slaughter-houses. 

Mr. M. Horsrr1etp proposed a vote of thanks, and said 
the paper appealed to him as one who had been through the 
Chicago stockyards and remembered with regret what he had 
observed there. In the subject of the paper there was little 
to attract them as architects, but he thought they must not 
disdain to do what they could to help in making abattoirs 
worthy of modern civilisation if the old slaughter-houses 
were to be replaced. 

Mr. J. Counson Nicot seconded the motion. He had 
had occasion to visit some slaughter-houses on the Continent, 
and quite agreed with Mr. Perks’s reason for protesting 
against parts of the paper. Still the author had given them 
a great deal of information which was difficult to obtain. 
He was astonished that more reference was not made to the 
modern slaughter-houses erected in the provinces.  Bir- 
mingham contained at least one good example. The French 
plan, covering a wide area and centrally placed, had many 
advantages, but it could not be applied either to London or 
the provinces, where land in the centre of the towns was too 
valuable to be devoted to such buildings. In the provinces 
there seemed to be a great desire for having public slaughter- 
houses close to the market-places, and those that had been 
erected yielded a profitable return. A continuous roof to all 
slaughter-houses, he thought, was the best plan to be advo- 
cated in England. The fittings in such buildings, he believed, 
were of greater importance than the architecture. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


DEED OF AWARD oF Prizzs anp Srupmnrsurps For 1908-9. 


The Institute Silver Medal and 25 GQuineas (Essa 

+ “ ‘ ys.) 
Subject: —“The Influence on Architecture of Modern 
Methods of Construction,’ Mr. Henry H. Hill, B.A., 
10 Kildare Gardens, Bayswater, London; hon. mention, 
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Mr. Horace Cubitt, 227-8 Strand, London, and Mr. J. Mac- 
laren Ross, 11 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. 

The Institute Silver Medal and 10 Guineas. (Draw- 
ings.) Subject :—“ Measured Drawings of Ancient Build- 
ings in the United Kingdom or Abroad,” Mr. Ernest W. 
Wray, 28 Scott Street, York; hon. mention, Mr. Alan G. 
Brace, Lapworth, Warwick. 

The Soane Medallion and 1001. Subject :—“ Design for 
a Casino on the Borders of a Lake,’? Mr. Anthony R. 
Barker, Sutherlands, Harrow; hon. mention and 20 guineas, 
Mr. Adrian Berrington, 37 Great Ormond Street, London. 

Owen Jones Studentship. The prize withheld. Mr. §. 
Herbert Maw, The Beeches, Cottingham Road, Hull, 
awarded 20 guineas. 

Pugin Studentship, Silver Medal and 401. Mr. Sydney 
H. Miller; hon. mention, Mr. H. Hubert Fraser. 

The Tite Prize. Subject:—‘ Design (according to the 
Principles of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers) for a 
covered Arcade of Shops,’? Mr. R. W. M. Gunn, 2 Windsor 
Terrace, Glasgow; prize of 15 guineas, Mr. Bertram E. 
Lisle, 43 Devereux Road, Wandsworth, London; prize of 
10 guineas, Mr. S. Herbert Maw, The Beeches, Cottingham | 
Road, Hull. 

The Arthur 
Wilkinson. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10 Guineas (for design and 
construction). Subject :—‘ Design for a Landing Stage to 
a Royal Palace from a Lake,’’ Mr. Douglas W. Day, Dean- 
hurst, Knighton Drive, Leicester. 

Godwin Bursary, Silver Medal and 651.—Mr. J. A. Allan. 

Ashpitel Prizeman.—Mr. Horace J. Ash, Nuneaton. 


Cates Prize, 40 Guineas.—Mr. Leslie 


A Service will be held early in June next at the Church of 
the Holy Cross, Crediton, in commemoration of the millenary 
of the consecration of the first bishop of the ancient see of 
Crediton. The bishop, Eadulf, was consecrated in 909, with 
six other bishops, at Canterbury Cathedral by Archbishop 
Plegmund. The actual date of the consecration is not ascer- 
tainable. Crediton Church was a cathedral church from 909 
to 1050, when, on the removal of the see to Exeter, it became 
a collegiate church. 


The Council of the Concrete Institute held a meeting last 
week, at which Sir Henry Tanner presided. It was decided 
that all new members resident in Great Britain joining after 
the enrolment of the first 500 members should be subject to 
an annual subscription of two guineas instead of the present 
subscription of one guinea, which latter subscription will, 
however, still be retained for new colonial and foreign mem- 
bers. The membership of the Institute already exceeds 400. 
A number of appointments to the standing committees of 
the Institute have now been made. The committee on 
science, on Parliamentary matters, on mass concrete, and on 
tests have respectively as chairman Mr. William Dunn, Mr. 
A. Ross, Mr. C. H. Colson and Mr. W. T. Hatch, and the 
following are acting as honorary secretaries to various 
standing committees:—Mr. F. E. Wentworth Shields 
(science), Mr. J. E. Franck (Parliamentary), Mr. G. Kirk- 
aldy (tests), and Mr. R. W. Vawdrey (reinforced concrete 
practice). The third general meeting of the Institute will 
take place at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on February 18, when Mr. L. Serraillier will read a 
paper on certain aspects of reinforced concrete. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors held at the University last week, a 
paper was contributed by Mr. J. R. Wigfull describing a 
visit paid to Rouen, Caudebec and St. Wandrille. The pre- 
sident of the society, Councillor W. C. Fenton, presided. 
Mr. Wigfull gave a graphic description of the magnificent 
cathedral at Rouen, and the various parish churches of the 
city, including those of St. Ouen and St. Maclou. After- 
wards he dealt with the picturesque little town of Caudebec, 
where there is a fine church of the fifteenth century, con- 
taining a tablet to the master mason, who for thirty years 
directed the work. The church and the quaint streets of the 
town were spoken of, and, in conclusion, Mr. Wigfull dealt 
with the abbey of St. Wandrille, mentioning its connection 
in early times.with the churches of. Sheffield and Ecclesfield. 
The great tithes of Sheffield went to the monks of St. Wand- 
rille, and Keclesfield was a priory of the abbey until the 
time of Richard II., when the alien priories were confiscated. 
The lecture was illustrated by slides made from photographs 
taken by Mr, Wigfull. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the Annual Conyention of the American Institute of 
Architects held at Washington on December 15, 16 and 17 
last were considered several matters of more than local 
interest. Of these the first, and perhaps we may say the 
most important, as it concerns the Art of Architecture 
rather than the profession of architects, was the organisa- 
tion of a. Bureau of Fine Arts as a Government depart- 
ment. In this country we have been occasionally, and 
more particularly of late, favoured in the daily Press with 
the vague and inchoate contention that some body should 
be constituted to regulate the architectural design of build- 
mgs in our chief cities, and particularly in London. 
Whether it is desirable to regulate the design of our street 
architecture, and, if so, in what direction and to what 
extent, is a matter open to discussion and permitting of a 
great variety of opinion, seeing that we here pride our- 
selves, and perhaps justifiably, upon the infinite variety 
of our architectural treatment ‘ia the latter nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. This, however, does not pre- 
clude ‘the establishment of a Bureau of Fine Arts, and 
Senator Newianpbs, of Nevada, in his address to the Oon- 
vention of American Architects, rightly emphasised the 
economic and the commercial value of art. If this be so 
in a country necessarily mainly self-contained, such as is 
‘the United States, still more so is it in our own. 


Wuat Senator Newuanps said of the American House 
of Congress is equally true of our own House of Commons. 
‘Congress rarely leads m public opinion; you may say 
it never leads in public opinion.’’ ‘‘ Congress simply 
records public opinion in the statutes.’’ He therefore, as 
a practical and experienced legislator, gave sound advice 
to the American architects as to how they must organise 
and educate public opinion if they wished for any action 
on the part of Congress. And we over here might well 
learn the lesson that he taught. 


Tue establishment of a Bureau of Fine Arts in this 
country would, if properly constituted and subsidised, be 
of incalculable advantage not only to architecture but to 
art generally. First, however, the public has to be edu- 
cated to recognise that art is not a useless and expensive 
luxury, but a national asset of economic and commercial 
value. 


Tue latest news is that President RoosEveut has con- 
sented to appoint an Advisory Council on Fine Arts, to 
assist the Government on all questions of public works in 
which art plays a part. 


THE next subject of interest was that of professional 
charges, and the American Institute of Architects re- 
solved to raise the minimum remuneration which they 


would regard as the standard to 6 per cent. instead of 


5 per cent. hitherto recognised, the reason for this. being 
the increased responsibilities of the architect and the 
greater skill and efficiency now required from him as com- 
pared with those of the time when the 5 per cent. basis 
was established. Amongst the many matters in the affairs 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects requiring re- 
adjustment on the reception of the new charter is that of 
the schedule of charges, and the line taken by our trans- 
atlantic confréres is worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection, for here as there both the responsibilities and 
the requisite knowledge of a modern architect have enor- 
mously increased during the last half-century. 


Tue third matter of interest is expressed in the reso- 
lution, “‘ That it is the sense of the Convention that the 
various chapters should prepare codes of ethics, as these 
may be determined by local conditions, submitting these 
codes to the Board of Directors of the American Institute 


* 


‘stone pillars and arches. 
been modelled on the Norman work at Jedburgh Abbey and 


of Architects for criticism, and to aid it in preparing aa 


general code.’’ This, translated 
express their views on questions of professional etiquette 
and transmit them to the Council of the Royal Institute 
for that body to prepare a code. It is high time that 
such a step was taken here, for the present position is 
simply ludicrous. <A professional member of the Royal 
Institute signs a declaration that he will not accept illicit 


commissions, a thing he is forbidden to do by the statutes 


of the realm. He is told that it is bad form to put his 


name on a board to announce that he is architect of a 


building in course of erection, but that he may put it on 


the building when it is finished, a thing he is bound to do 


by the law of the land if he desires to reap its full. 


advantage. He is also told that he must not style himself 
otherwise than ‘* architect ’’ or “‘ architect and surveyor,’ 
which, taken literally, precludes him—and many 
members seem to read the prohibition thus and act up 
to it—from using the letters F.R.I.B.A. or A.R.I.B.A. 


alter his name, a thing he is empowered to do by the 


Charter ! \ 


Tues puerile restrictions constitute all the guidance 
that the Royal Institute gives its members on the many 
debatable or questionable practices that are or may be 
adopted by some architects, and as to which many a well- 
meaning practitioner finds himself unable to decide the 
right course. We sadly need here a code of professional 
etiquette, or, we prefer the American term, ethics. We 


Institute are considering the question of professional 
advertising, but they are a terribly long time over it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH.—EXTERIOR—INTERIOR. 
(y\ HIS new church has been erected on a splendid site 
ik in East Fettes Avenue, Edinburgh West, from the 
designs of Mr. P. Macarecor CuaLMERs, architect, Glas- 
gow. Itis designed in the Norman style, and is finished in 
stone internally as well as externally. The principal stone 
is taken from Dullatur quarry, the rubble is from Hailles 
quarry. There are three aisles, divided by arcades of 
The design of the arcades has 


its prototype at Romsey Abbey. The communion table is 
placed in a large semicircular apse decorated with arcad- 


into. English, is — 
analogous to a request that the Allied Societies should 


believe the Practice Standing Committee of the Royal — 


ing and vaulted with stone ribs and concrete panels pre- 


pared for mosaic decoration. A smaller apse is provided 
at the end of the chapel for the font... The choir and organ 
occupy a small transept. 
is of Austrian oak specially designed by the architect. “An 


interesting feature of the interior is the great variety of the ~ 


sculpture decoration. No two capitals are carved alike, 


All the furniture of the church — 


and the corbels supporting the ribs of the apse vault are 


carved with scenes from the Life of Curist,: from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension. The accompanying plan 
shows the vestries and: halls adjoining. The church 
accommodates about 950 persons, and has cost about 
7, 0001. 


HOLBORN TOWN HALL.—PORTION OF FRONT ELEVATION—THE 
COURT-200M. ; 
E give two further illustrations this week of these 
additions, which have been erected at the junction 
of High Holborn and Broad Street. 
on the first floor, and will be used for licensing, rating, 
and other business. 


rooms are provided. The new buildings correspond in 


their elevations with the adjoining Holborn Public. 


Library. In our previous issue we showed the principal 
entrance and the council chamber. 


Messrs. Warwick & Haut, of 13 South Square, Gray’s 


The Court-room is 


Convenient inquiry and waiting — 


The architects are_ : 


Inn, W.C., whose design was chosen after a limited : 


competition. sia 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES—PAINTING. 

HE fourth and last lecture of the course given by Sir 
A Hubert von Herkomer before the students of the Royal 
Academy was delivered on January 14, and was entitled 
“Some Personal Experiences.”’ He said that he must confess 
that he long had a desire to give a lecture on. purely auto- 
biographical lines and to tell of experiences in his own 
career. He was only held back by the thought that it would 
be a serious violation of tradition. He knew that he was 
courting danger, as it is considered extremely bad taste to 
talk of oneself and one’s own work. Moreover, it would 
create a bad precedent. But it had been a very disagreeable 
effort in preparing those lectures to always be asking oneself 
if the artist to whom reference might be advantageously 
made was dead yet. If they inquired of a living artist, 
“What were the circumstances that led you to start in the 
style that made your name?’’ they would get a serviceable 
answer. The successful artist built his bridges in his early 
years. The non-successful artist either failed to do so, or 
built them badly. It should be useful to the student to 
hear how the successful worker had built his bridges, of what 
material, and at what period in his life. And no man 
could tell them this better than the builder himself. 

Most artists at the opening of their career had been 
obsessed by some particular master, whom they had gradually, 
and sometimes even suddenly, dropped. There were few 
more interesting studies than such a revolt. Again, most 
artists when they talk together take delight in hearing per- 
sonal experiences and exchanging notes about their diffi- 
culties. The artistic temperament is rarely secretive. The 
secretive man will not talk of his difficulties because it is 
bad form, and also because it is bad business. But what a 
paltry thing was such a holding back! 

In former days the student naturally drifted into the 
manner of the master in whose studio he was working, not 
from a desire of flattering, but because he had to do so, or 
his work would not have harmonised. There was a great 
difference between imitation that was the result of an obses- 
sion and imitation that was the result of a deliberate appren- 
ticeship. The merest accident will often establish an 
obsession, but it needs far more to get rid of it. An influ- 
ence could enter a young artist’s nature by an unconscious 
self-inoculation, and not from personal pressure. He him- 
self had been obsessed by Walker’s art while he was still a 
student at Kensington. One contributory cause probably 
was that Walker’s art struck a new note. It never occurred 
to him (Sir Hubert) to try and create an art that belonged 
to his own self. He fostered that type until he could or 
would look at no other painter’s work, ancient or modern. 
Yet he never spoke to Walker in his life. Needless to say, 
he might have fallen under the spell of a far less satisfactory 
artist. But he could see most clearly now how the obsession 
of Walker’s art had kept him back from the discovery of 
liis own identity, and had disadvantages in no way. com- 
mensurate with what he had gained. But youthful enthu- 
siasm must always come before prudence. He at that time 
considered that the very defects of Walker had to be imitated 
at all hazards. The works of Titian, Rembrandt, and the 
other great masters were literally non-existent to him. But 
the obsession conferred the inestimable boon of making him 
look for truth in sentiment, and insist on sentiment in 
truth. 

At the age of fourteen he was allowed to join the South- 
ampton School of Art, where he fell under the influence of 
a student who attended evening classes. At that time he 
himself had read no art books, for his parents were too 
poor to buy them. But his fellow-student spent every penny 
he could get in purchasing such works, and, what was more 
important, he read them. Sir Hubert listened to him as if 
he were a god. More than half he could not understand 
(especially when he came to Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters’’), 
but he thought it all wonderful, and drank eagerly at the 
fountain. His fellow-student showed him the landscapes he 
had painted. The shadows were purple. On his remarking 
on the extraordinary colours, he was told that Ruskin con- 
sidered purple a healthy colour. That settled the question. 
Hericeforth all his own shadows were to be purple. He was 
stricken with purpleitis. Seeing seventeen years afterwards 
a picture that he had painted while under that influence, he 
felt so mad with it that he asked the owner to allow him to 
exchange it for one that he had just finished and which he 
thought a good one. He brought the picture home, cut out 
one head for which a relative had sat, and then with infinite 
relish burnt the rest. Walker’s art still influenced him 
when he came to the South Kensington schools, which were 
divided intotwo camps on the question It was pleasant in 
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after years to let memory linger on the untrammelled enthu- 
siasm of early days, but probably such students did not 
exist nowadays. In those days his iron will did him a bad 
turn. 

The Walker influence was strong upon him when, in 1871, 
he visited the Bavarian Alps and prepared to paint his fitst 
Academy picture, After the Toil of the Day. On the day of 
his arrival with his father he was too impetuous to wait in 
the inn until the mists had rolled away from the mountains, 
and at once set out to explore. As he was walking down the 
village street a rift in the mist revealed the uppermost peak 
aglow with the rays of the.setting sun—nothing but the peak, 
the rest being shrouded in vapour. It was a glory framed im 
grey with nothing to suggest its possible connection with the 
world. Next day when the peak was deprived of its mystery 
he felt the pain of his first disillusionment. In 1873 his 
first contribution to the Academy was hung on the line. 
At a glance many people took the picture for a Walker, so 
closely did he follow him. . 

He then resolved to make a large painting in oils of a 
picture he had drawn some years before for the Graphic— 
Chelsea Pensioners in Church. His friends declared that 
no painter could make anything of the mass of red coats, and 
that the public were not interested in old men. But such 
opposition rather strengthened his resolution. Probably no- 
picture on an important scale ever proceeded in such a crazy 
and haphazard way. At Christmas 1874 the canvas had not 
been stretched, but he was determined that come what might 
it would be finished in time for the Academy. He had built 
a sort of studio in the back garden of his Chelsea lodgings, 
which measured 24 feet by 8 feet. Here he was handicapped 
by a near light; so near was it that once, when he was 
raising the picture up the easel im order to paint the boots. 
of the men, the corner crashed through the skylight and sent 
a shower of glass on his head. All the architectural back- 
ground had to be done with the help of a water-colour sketch, 
for he was not allowed to work on his canvas inside the 
chapel. He had to guess at the relative distances of the 
men as they sat in rows. The perspective of the black and 
white pavement slabs was likewise only arrived at by 
experiment. Towards the end of February it was still far 
from finished. By that time he found he could scarcely 
stand at his work, and a perpetual drowsy feeling came over 
him which he knew to be the forerunner of a breakdown. 
He was a total abstainer, and would not have recourse to 
stimulants. The picture must at all hazards be finished for 
that year’s Academy—but how? Someone told him that he 
needed exercise ; he had neither the time nor the strength for 
that. However, it struck him that there was something in 
the remark, and he luckily heard of a machine invented by an 
American that was said to have saved many overworked 
brains. It was called the “ Health Lift.’ Some levers and 
two handles were arranged with a device which registered the 
precise weight one was lifting when pulling. He used it in 
every pause in his work. In eight days he felt a marked 
improvement, and in three weeks he was quite cured and 
able to lift 900 Ib. The time was so short in which he had 
to complete his work that he unconsciously threw off the 
Walker influence. But when it was finished he hated it for 
that very reason. 
he received letters of warm congratulation from Lord 
Leighton and Mr. George Richmond. The former, though 


unknown to him, gave kindly criticism ; while the latter said 2 


that when the picture came before the selection committee 


they clapped their hands enthusiastically. Congratulations 


were showered down on him from every side. Three years 
later it obtained even greater success. At the International 
Exhibition of 1878 in Paris the jury awarded it the first of 
the ten gold medals of honour that were given to art. His\ 


name stood first on the list, having received more votes than _ 
At the distribution __ 
of medals to the representatives of the different countries he __ 
and Millais received the two awarded to England. The — 

Last Muster was exhibited at many exhibitions all over the 
world, and everywhere met with the greatest success. It 
was bought before it was sent to the Academy by the same — 
person who had purchased his first work. The picture be- — 


any other painter, English or foreign. 


longed to genre painting. SF. 

‘In 1882 he exhibited his portrait, Archibald Forbes, 
which met with considerable success. For the next two ‘or 
three years he was chiefly represented by portraits of men 
who more or less resembled the massive war correspondent, — 


Then it got noised abroad somehow that ‘‘ Herkomer could — 


not paint women.’’ This was somewhat absurd, because no~ 
one had ever seen him try. However it had the effect of — 
making him determine to do so. He chose as his sitter 


Bit ns 2 aes, aes es 


Shortly after sending it to the Academy — ; 


i Ali 


he was much in sympathy. 
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Miss Katherine Grant, who was English and not an 
American as had been often said, with whose type of beauty 
However, he found that on a 
dark background her face seemed somewhat insipid. One 


day he chanced to put a light canvas behind her head. The 


effect was such that he determined to so represent her in the 
portrait. The novelty of it created something of a sensation 
both in this country and on the Continent. On one occasion 
when he was in Munich he was discussing a programme for 
the day with a guide to whom he was quite unknown. The 
guide said that he must see the portrait painted by an 
Englishman. They went to the gallery shortly after it was 
opened, and found that in front of the picture were grouped 
a lot of chairs for the use of the people who would be dis- 
cussing it. On the merits of that portrait he still received 
commissions for other portraits in Germany. 

In conclusion, Sir Hubert said it was a very daring thing 
he had done in lecturing on his personal experiences, but he 
begged that he would be absolved from any breach of good 
taste. The storm and stress of his life had enabled him to 


differentiate between self-laudation and a statement of facts, 


and it was only a statement of facts that he had given them. 


MATERIALS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Bowe are made of burnt or baked argillaceous or clayey 
’ earth, and the quality of the bricks depends upon (a) the 
chemical properties of the earth ; (b) the preparation of the 
earth ; and (c) the different degrees of burning or baking. 
The following is approximately the chemical composition 
of a good brick earth :—Silica, $ths ; alumina, }th ; free lime, 
magnesia, manganese, soda and potash, 4th. Clay or silicate 
of alumina forms the bulk of brick earths. It possesses the 
property of plasticity when damp, but upon the application 
of sufficient heat it gives off its water, losing its plasticity 
and becoming permanently rigid ; by no known process can 
its plasticity be restored. It contracts and warps during 
burning. Silica is present either chemically combined with 
alumina and water, or free in the form of flint and sand. 
Its presence in clays produces hardness, resistance to heat, 
durability, and it prevents shrinkage and warping. Accord- 


ing to Dr. Rideal, refractory fire-clays are of two classes :—~ 


(1) The silicate of alumina class, in which the alumina is 
about half the silicate, and the silica mostly in combined 
form ; (2) the silicious class in which silica predominates up 
te about 90 per cent., mostly in the free state, and the 
alumina is low. 

Lime, when present in brick earths, acts chemically 
on burning as a flux, causing the particles of the bricks to 
unite, producing greater molecular strength, and in small 
quantities diminishing contraction. An excess of lime causes 
the bricks in burning to melt and lose their shape. 

Magnesia and iron influence the colour of bricks. Clays 
often contain various salts, and those containing a quantity 
of common salt when it is in excess acts as a flux, causing 
the bricks to warp and twist, in addition to which such bricks 
absorb atmospheric moisture for a considerable time. 

Very few brick earths are found in such a condition as 
to allow of their being used without some special preparation. 
They are practically classed as plastic or strong clays, loamy 
clays, and marly clays. 

Plastic clays contain silica and alumina, but very little 
lime, magnesia, soda or other salts, and are known as pure 
clays. For the manufacture of bricks these clays require the 
addition of silica and lime. 

Loamy or mild clays contain quantities of free silica, and 
are known as sandy clays. To these lime is frequently added. 
Marls or calcareous clays contain a large proportion of lime, 
make good bricks, and are frequently used without the addi- 
tion of other substances. . 

The treatment of brick earths may be performed by 
hand or machine, and is:—1st, the preparation of the brick 
earth; 2nd, the moulding; 3rd, the drying; 4th, the 
burning. 

The chief methods of brick-making are (1) hand-moulded 
etump-burnt bricks, commonly called stocks; (2) the 
machine-made wire-cut kiln-burnt; (3) machine-made 
pressed or hand-moulded kiln-burnt bricks. The ordinary 
process of brick making is so well known I will not describe 
it, but Messrs, Eastwood & Co. have recently set up a pro- 


* A paper by Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood, read at the meeting of 
the Architectural Association on January 8. 


cess for making what are known as slop bricks by machinery, 
which may be of interest. 

The brick earth, which is a thin superficial layer of 
natural clay, is dug and mixed with water until the mixture 
is of the consistency of cream ; it is then run down iron pipes 
a distance of more than a mile, and is run into set-backs .or 
shallow tanks formed in the ground, where it is mixed with 
the ashes or fuel with which it is burnt. After remaining 
there until the moisture is the consistency of dough, it is con- 
veyed to a machine, in which it is forced into a mould the 
shape of a brick only larger, to allow for shrinkage. (The 
clay generally shrinks about one-tenth in all directions.) 
From this machine the brick is placed in an iron trolley and 
run into a kiln, which is 180 feet long, and by means of 
machinery the trolley passes slowly through the kiln; in 
twenty-four hours coming out at the other end of the kiln 
dried, and cool enough to handle. It is placed on a second 
iron trolley and enters another kiln, 180 feet long, in which 
the brick is raised to a red heat, and slowly allowed to cool 
as it passes in twenty-four hours to the other end of the kiln, 
when it is again cool enough to handle, and is taken and 
stacked ready to be carried away.. This process does in 
forty-eight hours what takes by air-drying under hacks and 
burning in clamps four months, and the percentage of waste 
in the first case is not more than 3 per cent., and in the 
clamp-burnt bricks 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. Machine- 
made bricks on the Fletton system :—The operation consists 
in clay-getting, drying, grinding, sifting, pressing and 
burning. The clay, which is obtained from the Oxford clay 
formation and is a dense bluish-grey shale, is dug, dried on 
a drying-floor to expel superfluous moisture, and ground in 
a mill similar to a mortar mill, the receiver revolving and 
carrying the clay under the rollers. The bottom of the 
receiver is perforated, which allows the material when suf- 
ficiently ground to fall through as a coarse powder into’a 
pit beneath. It is then elevated and shot into a revolving 
circular sieve; the material that is sufficiently fine passes 
through, the remainder is conveyed back to the grinding mill. 
The sifted powder falls into a hopper, from whence it is 
passed to the pressing machine, where by an ingenious 
arrangement it is measured off and passed under the die, 
when it is pressed into the form of a brick and removed auto6- 
matically from the mould. The bricks are then placed on 
barrows, and slacked in the kiln, which is of the Hoffmann 
type, and then burnt. The time from digging the clay to 
the slacking in the kiln need not occupy more than fifteen 
minutes ; the time taken to burn the bricks usually occupies 
about three weeks. Bricks made by this process are being 
sold in the brickfields at 9s. per 1,000, though it is saitl 
that they cost 12s. 6d. per 1,000 to make. The danger of the 
process is that the Oxford clays contain many fossils, such as 
ammonites, billimites, &c., and the men who dig the clay 
are paid 1s. 6d. per bushel to pick out the fossils ; those that 
are not thus taken out pass into the mill and are ground up 
with the clay, and on burning are made into free lime. When 
bricks containing these small particles of lime are built in 
walls the moisture from the mortar slacks the lime, and it 
expands and blows the bricks to pieces. 

Sand-faced bricks are of a beautiful red colour and 
texture, often made by hand and pressed by machinery ; 
they are kiln-burnt, and in selecting them great care has to 
be taken to see that they are sufficiently burnt; the rough 
test is to sound them—the well-burnt ones have a ring, 
while the slack-burnt ones sound dull. 

Rubbers are similar bricks only always hand-made and 
of a uniform colour and texture throughout; they can be 
moulded by cutting with a steel-twisted wire saw and filing } 
also they can be carved. They are made red and white, but 
the red ones are the more satisfactory. 

Pressed bricks as a rule are made from stiff plastic clay, 
if white from gault; the red colour is due to oxide of iron, 
the white to lime, usually in the form of chalk. A new 
form of white brick is now being made by mixing lime and 
white sand and pressing the mixture in a mould ; they are 
known as Acme bricks, : 

Glazed bricks are usually made from stoneware clays, 
and are either salt-glazed—that is, salt is thrown into the 
kiln to produce the glaze—or are dipped in a slip of specially 
prepared clay when half-burnt, which produces a smoot 
china face, ; 

The various forms of paving-tiles are made of stoneware 
pressed in moulds, and either coloured by various oxides, or 
the tiles are what is called enamelled or glazed when they 
are dipped in slip exactly like the glazed bricks.. Encaustic 
tiles have a pattern sunk in them in which various slips are 
placed, and when fired these change to permanent colours, 
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and beautiful examples are to be seen, especially in old 
Spanish buildings. 

Of late years glass tiles have been largely used for wall 
‘surfaces and there are many varieties on the market; the 
only difference in them consists in the method of preparing 
the backing by which they adhere to the cement which secures 
them to the wall, the great difficulty being to overcome the 
difference of expansion between the glass and the wall in 
varying temperatures. If this is not overcome the glass 
cracks and comes away from the wall, and many unfortu- 
nate examples can be seen in London ; on the other hand, 
the Central London Railway stations are splendid examples 
of this class of work. 

The science committee of the Royal Institute of British 
‘Architects carried out some experiments on the strength of 
brickwork, and the results, which have been given from time 
to time in papers read at the Royal Institute, have now 
been collected in book form and can be obtained at the 
Institute. The bricks experimented on were London stocks, 
gaults, Leicester red, Staffordshire blue and Fletton. Single 
bricks, and in some cases half-bricks, of each kind were 
tested, and also the lime mortar and Portland cement 
mortar, and similar bricks built in piers or walls were tested, 
and at the end of the book you will find a table of averages 
giving the rates between the crushing weight of the brick 
and the crushing weight of the pier or wall. The book con- 
tains all the facts connected with the experiments and 
illustrations of the piers and walls under pressure and after 
failure, so that anyone can work out for himself the different 
ratios that he may want in connection with his own work ; 
and the book is a very valuable record of an interesting 
series of experiments. I may mention that the building of 
the piers for series I. and II. was executed under the super- 
vision at intervals of two members of the science committee, 
and a record of progress was kept, so that the age of each 
pier at the time of testing could be ascertained. The piers 
were built by a large firm of contractors at daywork prices, 
and it is with regret that the committee have to state that 
during the absence of the members the bricklayers, finding 
the Leicester red and Staffordshire blue bricks very hard to 
cut, filled in a great portion of some piers. with closers of 
London stocks. This for experimental purposes destroyed 
the value of these piers, and the committee were obliged to 
have fresh piers built, but it incidentally affords a sample 
of jerry work which goes on under conditions when it would 
appear impossible. A comparison between these faulty piers 
and those built under the clerk of works affords some useful 
information, as it may be taken that similar scamping work 
occurs every day. 

The subject of the standard size of bricks was taken up by 
the science committee in 1897, and a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Institute of Civil Engineers and the Brick- 
makers’ Association was held. 

Now that the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
fixed the standard size of bricks it may be of interest to say 
a word or two on the subject. The standard size is:—1. The 
length of the brick should be double the width, plus the 
thickness of one vertical joint. 2. Brickwork should mea- 
sure four courses of bricks and four joints to a foot. Joints 
should be 4 inch thick, and an extra 7's inch, making 7 inch 
for the bed joints to cover irregularities in the bricks. This 
Ee a standard length of 94 inches centre to centre of 
joints. 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
manner :— 

A. Kight stretchers laid square end iand splay end in 
contact in a straight line to measure 72 inches. 

B. Eight headers laid side by side, frog upwards, in a 
straight line, to measure 35 inches. 

C. Hight bricks, the first brick frog downwards and then 
alternately frog to frog and back to back, to measure 
214 inches. 

A margin of 1 inch less will be allowed as to A, and 
3 inch less as to Band C. 

This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, both 
machine and hand-made. 

The size has been arrived at after a careful consideration 
of long lists of different sizes of bricks from all over the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, and, as will be seen, it is 
about the average size of London stocks. It is hoped that 
the brick users in the North will come into line, although 
no doubt it will take some time for the builders who have 
been accustomed to the larger bricks to take up this smaller 
size. 

On the other hand, many architects object to the 
standard of four bricks and four courses measuring 1 foot, 


and say that, although they agree with the proportion of 
length to width, ‘because that is the only way that. good 
sectional bond can be made, the height of the four courses 
does not affect the question of bonding, and they would like 
this left open, so that those who want five courses of bricks 
and five joints to the foot can have them. I think that it is 
obvious that the standard must fix all the dimensions of a 
brick, and that it would be very undesirable to leave the 
height out of the standard, but there is no reason that I can 
see why architects who want the thin bricks should not have 
them in spite of the standard if there was sufficient demand 
for fancy sizes. Brickmakers would, I presume, always be 
willing to make them to order, and in fixing the standard 
we have pointed out that it applies to walling bricks only, 
as we thought it would be unwise to try and standardise 
facing bricks, ‘at all events for the present. 

The margin in the measurements is intended to allow for 
the difference between the walling and ordinary facing 
hyicks. Most builders want the full bricks that measure 
9 inches by 4% inches by 2té inches, with the 7 inch bed 
joint, and the minimum brick that measures 8g inches by 
48 inches by 28 inches with the 3 inch bed joint would 
suit nearly all the usual stock-sized facing bricks. 

The value of the standard to those brickmakers who have 
been making their bricks of the London stock size, and who 
have felt the unfair competition of those makers who have 
reduced the brick to lessen the cost of the carriage, will be 
that the bricks against which they have found it so hard 
to compete will now be brought up to a definite test, and 


will not be used where the standard is inserted in the — 


specification. oe 
There is another question that will have to be settled 
sooner or later, and that is the size of the frog. In some 
of the glazed bricks the frog has been so exaggerated that a 
section of the brick looks like the letter H; it is obvious that 
the strength of the brick is seriously reduced, and when used 
where there is much weight or exposed to the effects of fire 
the face flies off. In order to meet this it was suggested to 


try a brick with three 1-inch diameter holes; this would give . 


1 inch bearing on each side, and 14 inch between the holes ; 
these holes would be also excellent for grouting up perpends 
and help the bricklayer in cutting closers, 
Whether this would be open to the same objection as 
the perforated bricks with the smaller sized but greater 
number of holes I am unable to say, but these bricks are apt 
to fly when exposed to the effect of fire. and water. The size 
of the frog is a serious item also, now that so much brick- 
work is carried out with cement. The best form of frogs. 
are the two square shallow sinkings, but for brickwork in 
cement bricks are often specially made without frogs. 
It would be interesting to know what amount of success 
attends the various fancy forms of bricks that are brought 
out, a fresh one almost every year ; the only place that I have 
ever seen them has been at the Building Trades Exhibi- 


tion. It seems hard that so much ingenuity and time should © 


be wasted—or perhaps not wasted, but at all events lost. | 
Some few years ago Mr. Alan Munby drew up a very 

useful list of questions on building stones, and architects 

were invited to return the form filled up, with a view to 


procuring reliable reference on the subject of building stones, — 
and the result was the presentation by Mr. Scorer of an ~ 
interesting collection of building stones and information on 
the subject to the Architectural Association. The matter has 
not been carried on, but it is a pity that it should not have — 
been worked out, as there is undoubtedly a great need for 


such information. 


Structure can only be studied by microscopic sections, of 
which there are a good many at the Geological Museum, and 
a scheme to form a students’ collection of building stones, | 
giving all the information set out on this form, is in course | 


of formation. 
Strength Under Cross Strain.—Stone is a weight carrier 


with little transverse and less tensile strength. Use it, 
therefore, freely in compression, with caution in lintels and _ 
Bring pressure upon it at right angles — 
to its natural bed, or in the case of slate to its line of | 


never in tension. 


cleavage. 


Uses.—A careful study of stone is necessary to know what — 


are the purposes each is best suited for. In London Port- 
land stone is considered the best, and other limestones, such’ 
as Bath, &c., are frequently used. The sandstones of York- 


shire and Forest of Dean are mostly used for landings and 


steps. : 
Chemical Analysis.—The value of this is the indication 


it gives of the lasting properties of the sample in sand; | 
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stones; the nature of the cementing material which holds 
together the particles of silica is of all importance, 

The sulphuric acid found in the atmosphere of large 
towns, the carbonic acid in the country atmosphere, will 


ultimately decompose any stone containing a large part of . 


either carbonate of lime or carbonate of magnesia. fee 

The oxygen of ordinary air will act on stone containing 
much iron. The average humidity of the neighbourhood in 
which the stone is to be used is another point, as the destruc- 
tive acids penetrate more deeply into a wet than a dry stone 
and the frost has a greater effect. The position of the stone 
also has a bearing on the question; stones that are always 
in the shade and never dried by the sun decay most rapidly. 

Any stone exposed to very different degrees of heat on its 
different surfaces is liable to crush from unequal expansion 
and contraction, and for this reason stone buildings are not 
so fire-resisting as brick buildings, and in the tariff regula- 
tions for insurance are charged for accordingly. 

The readiness with which stone can be converted into the 
various shapes in which it is required for different kinds of 
work will depend in some cases upon its hardness, but will 
also be influenced by the soundness of its nature, by its 
freedom from flaws and also by its natural cleavage. <A 
soft stone of even grain and without distinct beds would 
naturally be selected for carved work, while a hard stone 
in thin layers easily separated would be well adapted for 
building good and economical rubble masonry. 

The pediments to the new Government offices recently built 
in Parliament Street were intended to be carved, in order 
to keep the joints in such position as they may interfere 
least with the carving blocks of stone, weighing 7 tons, which 
had to be hoisted 120 feet into the air and moved about on 
the scaffolding. When these are fixed in their places it is 
reckoned that the sculptor will cut away 50 tons of stone to 
produce the carving. 

Hardness.—The hardness of stone is often of importance, 
but it does not follow because a stone is hard that it will 
weather well. Many hard stones are more liable to atmo- 
spheric influence than those of softer texture, whose chemical 
composition is of more durable nature, 

The structure of wood affords the only reliable means of 
distinguishing the different kinds. Colour, weight, smell 
and other appearances which are often direct or indirect 
results of structure may be helpful in this distinction, but 
cannot be relied upon entirely. 

Structure underlies nearly all the technical properties of 
timber, and furnishes an explanation why one piece differs 
as to these properties from another. 

Structure explains why oak is heavier, stronger and 
tougher than pine, why it is harder to saw and plane, and 
why it is much more difficult to season without injury. From 
its less porous structure alone it is evident that a piece of a 
young and healthy oak is stronger than the porous wood of 
an old or stunted tree, or that Georgian or long-leaf pine 
excels white pine in weight and strength. Keeping espe- 
cially in mind the arrangement and direction of the fibres of 
wood, it is clear at once why knots and cross grains interfere 
with the strength of timber. 

Timber is furnished by two well-defined classes of trees— 
the needle-leaved, naked, seeded conifers (pines, cedars, &c.) 
and the broad-leaved trees (oak, poplar, &c.). The first are 
commonly called evergreens; the latter are known as de- 
ciduous trees, In the timber trade the woods of broad-leaved 
trees are known as hard woods, and the needle-leaved trees 
as soft woods. 

In the manner of growth both conifer and broad-leaved 
trees behave alike, adding each year a new layer of wood, 
which covers the old wood in all parts of the stem and limbs. 
Thus the trunk continues to grow in thickness throughout the 
life of the tree by additions (annual rings), which in tem- 
perate climates are, barring accidents, accurate records of 
the tree. 

Examining a smooth cross section or end face of a well- 
grown log of Georgian pine, you can see an envelope of 
reddish scaly bark, a small whitish pith at the centre,. and 
between this the wood in a great number of concentric rings. 
A zone of wood next to the bark one to three or more inches 
wide and containing 30 to 50 or more annual rings is of 
lighter colour; this is the Sap wood, the inner or darker 
part of the log being the heart wood. In the former many 
cells are active, and store up starch and otherwise assist in 
the life processes of the tree, although only the last or outer 
layer of cells (the cambium layer) forms the growing part 
and the true life of the tree. ‘In the heart wood all cells are 
lifeless cases, and serve only the mechanical function of 
keeping the tree from breaking under its own great weight 


or from being broken by the wind. The darker colour of the 
heart wood is due to infiltration of chemical substances into 
the cell walls, but the cavities of the cells in pine are not 
filled up as is sometimes believed. Sap wood varies in 
width and in the number of rings which it contains ;. even 
in different parts of the same tree the same year’s growth 
which is sap wood in one part of a disc may be heart wood 
in another. In a pine 250 years old a layer of wood or 
annual ring does not change from sap wood to heart wood. 
until seventy or eighty years after it is formed, while in a 
tree 100 years old or less it remains sap wood only from 
thirty to sixty years, occupying the peripheral part of the 
trunk. The proportion which sap wood forms of the entire: 
mass of the stem is always great. Thus even in old trees 
of long-leaf pine the sap wood forms about 40 per cent. of 
the merchantable log, while in young trees the bulk of the 
wood is sap wood. Holding a well-smoothed disc % inch thick 
towards the light it is readily seen that pine wood is a very 
porous structure. If viewed with a strong magnifier the 
little tubes, especially in the spring wood of the rings, are. 
easily seen, and their arrangement in regular, straight 
radial rows is apparent. Scattered through the summer: 
wood portions of the rings numerous irregular greyish dots 
(the resin ducts) disturb the uniformity and regularity of 
the structure. The total length of the fibres is 4, inch to- 
# inch, being smallest near the pith and is 50 to 100 as great 
as their width. They are tapered and closed in at their 
ends and thin walled with a large cavity or internal space. 
in the spring wood, while they are thick walled and flattened. 
radially with the internal space mich reduced in the summer- 
wood. The flattening together with the thicker walls of the 
cells produces greater firmness and darker colour ; that is to: 
say, there is more material in the same volume. 

The dark lines on the side of the smaller piece appear: 
when magnified as tiers of eight or ten rows of cell lying in 
vertical radial planes and are seen. as bands in the radial. 
face. These bands are the ‘‘medullary rays,’’ and are: 
common to all timber woods. In fhe pines they are quite: 
small, but they can be readily seen even without a magnifier 
if a radial surface of split wood (not smooth) is examined. 
The entire radial face will be seen almost covered with these 
tiny structures, which appear as fine but conspicuous cross 
lines. The cells of the medullary rays are smaller and very 
much shorter than the wood fibres, and their long axis is at 
right angles to that of the fibres. 

The large vertical resin-ducts are best observed on the: 
removal of the bark from a fresh piece of white pine cut in 
winter, when they appear as white lines. Neither the hori- 
zontal nor the vertical resin-ducts are vessels or cells, but 
are openings between cells; that is, intercellular spaces in: 
which the resin accumulates, freely oozing out when the 
ducts of a fresh piece of sap wood are cut. They are present 
only in coniferous woods. 

The Anatomical Structure of Broad-leaved Trees.—On a 
cross section of oak the same arrangement of pith and bark, 
sap wood and heart wood may be seen, and the same disposi- 
tion of the wood in well-defined concentric rings, but the: 
rings are marked by lines or rows of conspicuous form or 
openings which occupy the greater part of the spring wood, 
and are, in fact, the openings through the vessels cut by 
the section. On the radial section the several layers appear: 
as so many parallel stripes in the tangential face; patterns 
similar to those mentioned for pines are seen. But while the- 
patterns in hard pines are marked by the darker summer 
wood and are composed of plain alternating stripes of darker 
and lighter wood, the figures on oak are due chiefly to the: 
vessels, those of the spring wood being the most conspicuous, 
so that the darker shaded parts are the spring wood, the 
lighter parts the summer wood. Scattered through the: 
radiating grey patches of porous wood are vessels similar to- 
those of the spring wood, but decidedly smaller. These: 
vessels are usually fewer and larger near the spring wood, 
and smaller and more numerous in the outer portion of the 
ring. Their number and size can be used to distinguish the: 
oaks classed as white oaks from those classed as black and’ 
red oaks. The summer wood, except for these radial greyish 
patches, is dark coloured and finer. This finer portion, 
divided into bodies or strands by thin patches of porous 
wood and also by fine wavy concentric lines of short, thin- 
walled cells, consists of thick-walled fibres and is the chief 
element of strength in oak wood. In good white oak it forms 
one-half and more of the wood; it cuts like horn, and the- 
cut surface is shiny and of a deep chocolate-brown colour. 
The large medullary rays in oak are often twenty and more: 
cells thick and several hundred cells in height. au 
_ Mr. W. H. Wurrn, who proposed a vote of thanks to the- 
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_author for his paper, said the question of materials was 
perhaps not so fascinating to the younger members of the 
profession as that of design, but it was of great importance 
to them and to their clients. It was upon their practical 
knowledge of materials that they would be able in practice 
to steer clear of the pitfalls which increased year by year for 
the architect. Every opportunity should therefore be taken 
by them to collect data, and in making such tests as they 
could upon materials in actual practice, because cases of 
litigation were becoming more and more frequent upon the 
question, and even experienced architects found it necessary 
to pay special attention to it. The speaker thought that the 
students in their visits to buildings in course of erection 
should carefully note and examine all materials that came 
-under their notice, and if possible make experiments for 
themselves. He quoted a case in which some plastering on a 
job-was found to be defective, and the surveyor, after examin- 
ing the work, said the fault was due to bad sand. The 
speaker was able to prove, however, by a simple experiment 
on the spot, that the materials used were good and sound, 
and the defect was merely accidental. That was a practical 
illustration of the value of experiments which all of them 
could carry out. The difficulty was in knowing when they 
must and ought to condemn materials. It was easy to pass 
the best, but occasions arose which tested their knowledge in 
the other direction. In the course of a lecture of the kind 
they had heard that evening, it was quite impossible to touch 
upon more than a certain number of materials. Mr. Searles- 
Wood had, however, given them a lot of information which 
would serve as well as text-books. In conclusion, he said he 
wished to emphasise the point that the subject of the 
examination of materials was often left too late, until they 
had got into practice. Even before that stage they should 
have such knowledge as would enable them to give a decision 
quickly and with such precision that it would carry weight 
and show they understood their business. That could only 
be done by handling the materials and making experiments, 
and ascertaining what was best by notes and careful 
observations. 

Mr. Marr Garsurr seconded the motion, and said the 
author in his paper seemed to deal chiefly with concrete and 
its constituents and principally with concrete in relation to 
ferro-concrete structures. He noticed that when speaking of 
the aggregates to be used in concrete, Mr. Searles-Wvod 
naturally referred to the point which to the ferro-concrete 
man was most important, namely, the strength of the aggre- 
gate, but he did not say that some of the materials men- 
tioned, such as cinder, coke breeze, &c., were extremely dan- 
gerous. The paper referred also to the desirable test load as 
being not more than one and a half times the accidental load. 
He believed that that was sometimes put into specifications, 
but it appeared to him important that some general 
statement ought to be made as to the factor of safety which 
modified some of the rules of the accidental load. If-they 
allowed a structure to be loaded beyond its elastic limit for 
any great length of time it would fail, a fact illustrated in 
many old buildings, especially in brickwork. As to the use 
of cement to the exclusion of lime in concrete, there again 
Mr. Searles-Wood had looked at the question from the point 
of view of the ferro-concrete man who wished to know what 
would happen to a structure during its first years of life 
with as much precision as possible. Of course they could not 
prophesy quite so well what would happen to a structure in 
which lime formed a constitutional part. On the other hand, 
in structures where concrete was wanted in mass, and they 
were not ferro-concrete structures, lime had advantages... He 
agreed. with the author of the paper that for ferro-concrete 
work Portland cement only should be employed to the exclu- 
sion of cheaper and less reliable materials, but he did not 
know whether chemists were at present absolutely satisfied 
with the permanent stability of Portland cement as compared 
with materials in which hydraulic lime of some sort was 
used. In speaking of the preservation of iron in concrete, 
old illustrations were sometimes safe, though it was not 
always mentioned that in such instances the lime used was 
hydraulic lime of some kind, but still it was not Portland 
cement. The chain round the cone of St. Paul’s was a 
popular example. The point which was made about particles 
of lime in-certain bricks was important to the young archi- 
tect, and he could not attach too much responsibility to the 
refusal. of such bricks. If they noticed white specks on 
bricks the safe policy was to reject them ; they might be harm- 
less, but if the spots were lime, caused from ground fossils, 
the particles would in time cause the bricks to swell, and so 
loosen the structure and cause grave trouble. 

Mr, Hamppen W. Prarr said he was more specially in- 


terested in the part of the paper which dealt with brickwork. 
One seemed to have to do with bricks in every building, and 
the difficulties to be surmounted could hardly be realised 


until one came to deal with them in actual practice. As to 


the standardising of bricks they had heard a great. deal 
about it, but so far as he could judge nothing had ,been 
carried out. Manufacturers had been approached :and 
requested to put on the market the dimensions definitely 
specified, but they had met the proposal only to a ,very 
limited extent. The principal difficulty he found in dealing 


with bricks of different sizes was when work had to be faced 


on both sides. It was mostly in the thickness of the brick 


that the difficulty lay. Standardisation would be an adyan- — 


tage, but in hand-made bricks it was almost impossible to 
work to a size, and the only hopeful solution was in a 
machine-made brick. 


With regard to pressed bricks jand — 


those machine-made, he would have liked to have heard some — 


comparison drawn between them as to the various qualities 
and advantages. Machine-made bricks seemed now to 
imitate the hand-made, and sometimes it was difficult to 
distinguish between the two. 


He wondered whether Mr. — 


Searles-Wood had come across a brick he, the speaker, had — 


used in a small quantity. It was a brick made in this 


country under a German patent, and the process of manufac- — 
ture was by boiling instead of baking. It had exceedingly — 


good texture, good shape, and was made in several colours. 


In the Reading district this brick had been largely used,-:and 


was'said to be a good weather material. 


Mr. H. A. Sarcuett agreed that the study of materials 


was more important to the architectural student than 
designs, for when starting practice they should be conversant 


with the pros and cons of all building materials, and know- 


ledge of that kind was only acquired by careful preparation — 
and study. It was difficult to understand why certain bricks — 


had lost their reputations, and he concluded the cause, was — 
It was, dis- — 


mainly due to the introduction of new makes. 


concerting to hear that in the experiments carried out under 
the very eyes of the Institute irregularities had been’ -dis- 


covered in the bricklayers’ work. When the science stand- 


ing committee of the Institute found it difficult to get honest 


workmanship in their tests, it became hopeless for the archi-— 
tect in practice to expect better treatment. 
White would take them into his confidence and explain’ the 
rough and ready test he applied to ascertain the character 
of the plaster which proved to be unjustly condemned, - 
Mr. W. H. Wurre in response to the last speaker, ‘and 
at the President’s request, said they would find that by taking 
a piece of old lime plaster, pounding it up, and putting it 
in a glass of water and shaking it the sand would settle on 
the bottom, and in due proportion to the specific gravity the 
lime would float on the top, and the hair, if there was any, 
above it. 
The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and 
Searles-W.ood briefly replied. ; 


Mr. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A’ a meeting of the above Society on the 14th inst., Mr. 
H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., A.M.1.C,E., 
read a paper on ‘‘Georgian Domestic Architecture.”’ 
Mr. Fletcher explained that Georgian architecture was 
the name given to the architectural style principally in vogue 
in the eighteenth century, and noted that it was the English 
expression of the great Renaissance movement. ae 
He traced the influence of Inigo Jones and the effect, of 
his visits to Italy in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He also pointed out how Wren nurtured the style with his | 
borrowings from the architecture of the Netherlands, pro- 
ducing buildings so peculiar to this period. The lecturer 
attributed the decay of Georgian work to the age of the,suc- 
cession of revivals and pointed out its reintroduction some 
twenty years ago under the name of Queen Anne. PY 
A house in the Close at Salisbury was taken as typical of | 
the smaller house, and the well-proportioned sash windows | 
and stout wooden bars were noted, the most predominant. 
feature being perhaps the central doorway with its consoles 
and the boldly projecting consoled cornice. | 
The lecturer then analysed the characteristic features of 
the style and remarked that Wren popularised red brick 
walls, although in suitable districts stone was much em- 
ployed. ‘The Swan House in Chichester was quoted as ey 
good example of rubbed brickwork with the employment of 
raised blocks at the angles. 2 cage s 
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A doorway at West Wycombe was taken as being a simple 
and Satisfactory example in which fluted pilasters and a 
simple cornice were used, It was pointed out that doorways 
were finely executed in wood, and formed a strong contrast 
to the Italian marble doorways of the same period. The 
doorway at Mr, Seymour Lucas’s house with its typical shell 
hood was also shown on the screen. 

The windows of the sash type set flush with the wall were 
taken as being typical of the style, and it was noted that 
such windows were considerably smaller than those of the 
Jacobean period. 

The introduction of external shutters from Italy was also 
borne in mind and their effect upon the scale and appear- 
ance of the buildings was also considered. It was pointed 
out that the cornices projected boldly and formed special 
features, and it was also shown that they were frequently 
of wood and often carried right round the house. The 
method of roofing was then dealt with, and that at Tytten- 
hanger, Herts, was taken as being characteristic. The effect 
of its reposeful skyline and the dignity and unity of design 
were contrasted with the numerous gables so frequent in 
many modern houses.. The feature that Georgian architects 
made of chimney stacks and their symmetrical grouping was 
also dwelt upon. 

The lecturer then dealt with the treatment of internal 
work. Commencing with the walls, he pointed out the 
frequent division of the same into three, viz. the low dado, 
the latge panel and the cornice, which gave a certain breadth 
to the whole which was sometimes wanting in Jacobean work. 
The framing of the doorway in one of the Classical orders 
was also noticed. Examples of the rich treatment of the 
fireplaces were also placed upon the screen. 

The lecturer also described the bold and effective Georgian 
staircases and the geometrical treatment of the ceilings. 

Mr. Fletcher then dealt with the grouping of smaller 
houses together, which produced such fine designs, and took 
the terraced houses at Stamford as characteristic of the 
style.’ He then showed an example of another house in 
Salisbury Close, showing the plain simple treatment for a 
detached town house, . 

Eltham House, Kent, was treated as a good example of 
the simple block plan for a country house, and Groombridge 
Place, Kent, was shown with its H shaped plan. 

Houses having a centre block with wings were then dealt 
with, and many slides of Stoke Park, Northants, Blenheim 
Palace and many other buildings were shown upon the 
screen. The town mansion was then dealt with, and Marl- 
borough House, London, and Kensington Palace were shown. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fletcher pointed out the appropriate- 
ness of the different buildings to their special requirements, 
and the homely comfort of the smaller buildings contrasting 
with the stateliness and grandeur of the large buildings. 
He also noted the tendency in certain directions towards 
simplicity in design at the present time, and hoped that the 
study of Georgian architecture would assist in this direction, 
and specially pointed out that the motif of much of the 
Georgian work was suitable for houses of the present day. 
He said that he thought the successful results of the period 
were due to a very large extent to the very extensive and 
_ diverse attainments of so many of the Georgian architects, 
which gave them the facility of grasping at once the measures 
that in each individual case would be appropriate. He con- 
sidered that the versatility and refinement in Georgian 
design was due largely to the liberal education of the archi- 
tects, who did not confine themselves to the study of their 
profession alone, but many were in addition either skilled 
mathematicians, astronomers, dramatists, and even, so it is 
rumoured, not indifferent performers with the rapier. The 
lecturer thanked his brother, Mr. Banister Fletcher, for 
having placed his collection of slides at his disposal, and he 
mentioned the fact that this marvellous collection contains 
over 7,000 slides, a very large number of which were made 

from photographs specially taken in various parts of the 
world by Mr. Banister Fletcher. 


Mr. R. B. Preston, architect, South King Street, Man- 
chester, and Disley, has been successful in a competition for a 
library at New Mills, Lancashire. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher will deliver an illustrated lecture 
on Monday next at the University of London, South Kensing- 
ton, on “ The Belgian and Dutch Renaissance.” 


_The Louth Antiquarian Society have arranged, subject to 
satisfactory terms, to lease a site for a museum in Enginegate 
for seventy-five years from the Town Council at 5s. a year. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Architects Beware ! 


Unpver this heading we inadvertently published two letters- 
signed ‘‘F.R.I.B.A.”’? and ‘‘ Another F.R.I.B.A.”’,- om 
November 27 and December 4 last. The first letter, by way 
of warning architects, cast aspersions upon a highly respect- 
able stone-cleaning private company recently incorporated, 

though its name was not actually mentioned, stating or 
implying that the directors were unfairly exploiting the 
names of well-known architects in order to obtain capital 
for the company. The second letter echoed the sentiments 
of the first. The architects alluded to had been invited to 
witness a small demonstration of stone cleaning, but no use 
has been made by the directors of the fact that some of them 
attended, and the company has never appealed to the public 
for financial support, being as before mentioned a private - 
company with the necessary capital already subscribed. We 
find that the statements of fact in the letters are quite: 
untrue, and we regret that we allowed them to be published. 


Wilemorial to the late George Frederick Bodley, R.A., D.C.L. 


Srir,—A desire has been widely expressed among the 
personal friends of the late Mr. G. F. Bodley that a suitable 
memorial should be erected to record his eminent services to 
the cause of art and architecture. 

A representative committee has been formed to carry out 


this object and invite subscriptions for the purpose. At a 
meeting of the committee held in the parish room of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Kensington Gore, on Wednes- 
day, December 9, 1908, it was unanimously resolved :— 
(1) That a suitable memorial should be erected in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Road, Kensington Gore, 
one of the most recent and most beautiful churches built by 
Mr. Bodley; (2) that it should take the form, if funds 
permit, of erecting the noble reredos which he himself had 
designed and so much desired to see carried out; (3) that a 
commemorative tablet, with a portrait of Mr. Bodley and 
suitable inscription, should also be erected in some other part 
of the church, . 
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The committee feel assured that there are many friends 
and admirers of the late Mr. Bodley who would like to 
associate themselves with this memorial, but whose addresses 
being unknown, can only be reached through the public 
Press. 

An account has been opened at the London and County 
Bank, Knightsbridge, S.W., into which cheques may be paid, 
made payable to the ‘‘ Bodley Memorial Fund,” .or. they 
may be sent to the hon. treasurer, the Rev. H. B. Coward, 
M.A., Church of the Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Road, 
Kensington Gore, S.W., by whom they will be acknowledged. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, HAtirax. 


Plumbing and Plumbers. 


Srr,—I am directed by my committee to state in reference 
to the letter from Mr. W. Challoner appearing in your 
issue of January 8, that this Association repudiates Mr. 
Challoner’s apparent assumption that he is the only person 
entitled to speak authoritatively on behalf of plumbers gene- 
rally in this country.—Your obedient servant, 

A. A. Apams, Secretary. 

The Associated Master Plumbers, 16-17 Devonshire 

Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.: January 15, 1909, 


Winchester Cathedral. 

Srr,—I am pleased to see in your current issue the letter 
from Mr. T. G. Jackson, as it relieves my mind of some 
doubts that have troubled me, as an architect and an Eng- 
lishman, with reference to Winchester Cathedral. I am 
glad to learn that when paragraphs go the round of the Press 
announcing that further donations are required from the 
public in consequence of the “discovery ’”’ of further defects, 
we are to understand the word “discovery ”’ in the limited 
technical sense in which it is employed by lawyers, and for 
which in ordinary parlance we should say “ disclosure.”’ 

In the appeal printed and circulated on behalf of the 
Winchester Cathedral Fabric Fund, and containing a list of 
<lonations to April 26, 1906, amounting to close on 16,000I., 
reports by Mr. Jackson and the late Mr. Colson are given, 
but ‘‘extracts’’ only from Mr. Jackson’s report of July 3, 
1905. Appeal is made for a further sum of 12,0001., and the 
public might justifiably»understand that the works men- 
tioned by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Colson, when carried out at 
the cost of 28,000/. or within a reasonable margin of that 
amount, would make the fabric of Winchester Cathedral safe. 
But in the year 1907 further defects were disclosed to the 
public, and appeal was made for contributions to the amount 
of 86,0001. In 1908 a yet further appeal for 7,0001. was 
made, and as a justification were disclosed the works to the 
north transept and the buttresses of the north aisle, not a 
word about which is mentioned in the appeal to which I have 
first referred. 

In my own practice as an architect I have always found 
that the Philistine, whom Sir Hubert Herkomer defines as 
the average man of average intellect, when disturbed ‘by 
some untoward manifestation.in his building, requires: a 
complete examination and-report upon the whole building, 
and I advance on behalf of the Philistine, to whom the 
Dean and Chapter must look for the funds they require, that 
he is justified in supposing that such an examination and 
report on the whole fabric of Winchester Cathedral has been 
made by Mr. Jackson. Why, then, these belated discoveries, 
disclosed, as we learn from Mr. Jackson’s letter, long after 
they have been made? 

Criticism is one of the duties of the Press, and I submit 
that the policy of the Dean and Chapter of Winchester is 
fairly open to criticism. Surely it was their duty prior to 
the issue of the appeal in 1906 to have obtained from Mr. 
Jackson a complete report as to the condition of the whole of 
the fabric of Winchester Cathedral. Possibly Mr. Jackson’s 
report of July 3, 1905, from which “extracts” only were 
given, was such a complete report. 


Surely it would have been wise to disclose then the whole. 


situation, and to have appealed for 100,000/. or a quarter of 
a million, or whatever amount Mr. Jackson might have ad- 

aR as necessary to put into a safe condition the whole 
abric. 

The Philistine, who in response to an appeal for’ 28,0007. 
has given 100/., might then, if his means permitted “have 
subscribed 5007. Now he has probably bestowed his charity 
on some other deserving object. 

I regret that my somewhat loose use of the words “the 
east end of the church ”’ has apparently misled Mr. Jackson 
as ‘to the -buttresses to which I referred.. -If I had said 
“eastern part of the church,” he might perhaps have 
inferred that I meant the buttresses to the south aisle of 
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de Lucy’s building, which are mentioned in the report of the 


late Mr. Colson as having a similar influence to that of the © 


buttresses to the north aisle. 

I still think that my suggestion as to the penetration of 
cement grout to the peat is not unfounded. The fissures in 
the walls extended fo the foundations, as may be seen from 


the photographs in the appeal of 1906, and below the founda-_ 


tions was merely a very thin stratum of soft chalky marl 


above the peat, easily penetrated by a bar, as is described in 


Mr. Jackson’s own report. Mr. Francis Fox, in his lecture 
at the Institute, told us that twenty-five tons of cement were 
injected into one hole. Who can say where this enormous 
quantity went? The effectiveness of the repairs to Win- 
chester Cathedral must to a large extent depend upon the 
absolute infallibility of the grouting machine, and I submit 
that it is perfectly legitimate criticism, and in no sense 


“ captious,”’ to call attention to facts, the knowledge of which — 


is public property, that apparently discredit that infalli- 
bility. 
Tur AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ‘ ARCHITECTURE IN 1908.”’ 


GENERAL. » 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall, V.-P.R.1.B.a., will open to-day, the — 


22nd inst., a discussion in the Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester, on “The Manchester Royal Infirmary from the 
Hygienic, Sanitary and Aisthetic Points of View” in connec- 
tion with the Royal Sanitary Institute. Mr. E. T. Hall will 
be followed by Mr. John Brooke, F.R.I.B.A. 

John W. Beatty, director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 


Pittsburg, announces the dates for the thirteenth annual ~ 


international exhibition of paintings in oil at the Carnegie 
Institute. 
or before February 25 next. 


Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A. Dublin University, M.Inst.C.E., : 


F.R.S.1., has been appointed external examiner in sanitary 
engineering in the Faculty of Technology in the Victoria 
University of Manchester. 


Mr. James. Neale, F.S.A. and F.R.I.B.A., who was Pugin . 


Student in 1875, died on the 18th inst. very suddenly at 
10 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


A Meeting of the Architectural Association of Ireland was — 4 


held last week in the Leinster Lecture Hall, Molesworth 
Street, Dublin. The president, Mr. Edwin Bradbury, 
M.R.1L.A.I., occupied the chair. The principal speaker was 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., whose subject was “ A 
Talk to Students.” 

Mr. Francis Griffiths has added to his series, “ The 
Library of First Principles,” a new illustrated volume 


entitled “Kaglish Church Architecture,” by Mr. G. A. T. 3 


Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. 
The Special General Meeting of the R.I.B.A., announced 


for the 25th inst. to hear a paper by Mr. W. Dunn on the é 
“ Amendment of the London Building Acts,” has been in- | 


definitely postponed. 


The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have decided * 
-that after the.election of members to be held in Octeber 1915 


no examination candidate shall be eligible for election as a 


Professional Associate unless he has passed both the inter- 7 


mediate and final examination of the Institution. As a con- 


sequence of this change, after the present year candidates for — z 
the intermediate examination will be allowed to sit at the age 
of nineteen and for the final examination on completing their 


twenty-first year. 


The Sum Of 20,347/. is still required for the completion - % 
The estimated total 
expenditure is 86,806/., and of this 66,4581. Ls. 5d. has been 


of the works at Winchester Cathedral. 


received or promised. 


Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, architects, of Liverpool — 
and Blackburn, have been commissioned, it is reported, to draw 


Entry blanks must be received from Europe on 
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plans for the erection of big works at Flint, on the Cheshire a 


border of Wales, for the manufacture by a German firm of a _ 


patent lustre silk. The cost of building will be about 50,000/. =. 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of 


Architects recommends that the gold medal of the Institute 
be awarded biennially, alternately to a foreigner~and to an 


American; that the recipient be nominated by the board ; 
that, subject to the ratification of the convention and his 
attendance in person, it be conferred at the following conven- 
This year the board of directors recommends that the 


tion. 


gold medal of the A.I.A., the first to be conferred upon an — 
American, be awarded to one whom it thinks preeminently 


worthy to be honoured, one who has set a standard for high 


achievement in architecture, who has generously and wisely — 


advanced the cause of .architectural. education, and who, as 


shown in the Washington plan, has grasped and expressed the —_ 


need of civic beauty, Charles Follen McKim. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘Tue dangers of petrol are still being enforced on the 
attention of the public, and Colonel N. WuiLLouGHBY 
WALLAcgE, in lecturing to the members of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, emphasised the peculiar danger of the 
partially-filled or empty receptacle, and pointed out that 
in Germany, Austria, and Hungary the law already pro- 
vides, and in Italy, Norway, and Russia is about to make 
provision, that petrol and other inflammable liquids may 
Ae transported and stored only in receptacles fitted with a 


-safety device that will prevent explosion from fire and 


heat. Such devices are therefore possible, and are in 
use on the Continent; and the adoption of them would 
go far to reduce the danger that is so imminent in Britain. 
We do not suppose that any such device can be made, as 
the Americans say, fool-proof; and carelessness always 
seems to be the accompaniment of familiarity with 
danger, 


Tue art of the late Gzroraz FREDERICK Warts, | 


‘though it may not meet with universal admiration, 
appeals so generally to architects that we are glad to know 
that coloured photogravures, which faithfully translate 
his oil-paintings, are now being published, and those of 
‘his pictures, Endymion, Love Triumphant, Hope, and 
The Man who had Great Possessions have already been 
“issued. 2 


4 


WueEn the results of the dangerous and laborious 


travels of Dr. M. A. Srern in Eastern Turkestan and the 


desert lands between that country and China have been 
fully made public, we shall probably have before us some 
highly interesting data as to the life of Central Asia in 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era and the centuries 
immediately preceding. Particularly there appears to 
‘have been collected an immense amount of. early 
Buddhist literature which may prove especially inform- 
ing. ‘The translation of these must, however, necessarily 
occupy considerable time, as the number of competent 
masters of Central Asiatic languages prior to the tenth 
century of our era is not large. 


One can well understand the dismay of the Children 
of Israel when they first viewed the walls of Jericho in 
the light of the discoveries made by German explorers 
during the past year. Walls 20 feet high, built of 
masonry whose method of construction reminds us of 
Pelasgic work, are surmounted with 8 feet of clay-brick, 
which was probably at one time considerably higher. On 
the northern side there is a considerable breach, which 
may have been that by which the Israelites entered. By 
what means this breach was formed and how far it 
accords with the traditional account in Scripture, still 
remains to be proved. 


Hoxy Trinity Cuurcn, Kinasway, has been con- 
‘demned as a dangerous structure and will have to be re- 
built. "The cause of the subsidences that have brought 
about the catastrophe is stated to have been the construc- 
tion of Kingsway and the tunnelling of the Great 
“Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube Railway.. To 
avoid litigation the sum of 1,5001. has been accepted by 


the vicar and churchwardens as compensation, but the 


“expense of rebuilding will far exceed this amount, 


— 


__ fue New Year number of The Architectural Record 
‘(New York) contains an interesting series of illustrations 
~of recent bank buildings of the United States, and 
furnishes a, capital epitome of modern American archi- 
tecture, affording convincing proof of its eclecticism in the 
matter of style, ranging from the New Art of the National 
#armers’ Bank at Owatonna, Minn., the work of Mr. 


-absolute security, the interest was nil. 
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Louis H. Sunxivay, to the pure Greek Doric of Mr. Cass 
GiLBERT, the present president of the American Institute 
of Architects. Mr. GruBert is not the only American 


_ architect who considers that pure Greek detail is a suit- 


able. clothing for the architectural expression of a modern 
bank, and there is something to be said for the idea when 
we remember that the earliest buildings used as banks 
of which we have any remains were Greek temples, which 
seem to have safeguarded the moneys of individuals as well 
as of the State and the hierarchy. The universal rule 
of low interest with high security obtained, for as the 
sacred character of the temples gave, to all intents, 
It is possible but 
scarcely probable that such structures as the Tholos or 
Treasury of ArrEus at Mycene may have served as banks 
rather than as store-houses of single individuals. Next 
to Greek, Roman Classic work has formed the basis of many 
American designs for banks and with equal archeological 
warranty, for banking amongst the Romans was highly, 
systematised. We do not wish, however, to be under- 
stood to imply that pure Greek and Roman Classic detail 
monopolise the field of modern American architecture 
in bank building; there are plenty of other modes, even 
to the New Art example we have already mentioned, a 
building that must in fairness be admitted a very capable 
work. 


WE can scarcely be expected to agree entirely with Sir 
Husert von Herxomer in his’ strictures on journalistic 
criticisms of art. No doubt if the man in the street, the 
Philistine, as Professor HerKomer calls him, possesses 


‘the critical faculty, that faculty may be warped by too great 


reliance on the opinion of others, but very few have the 
time and opportunity to so train their critical faculty as to 
enable them to form a correct judgment in matters of 
Art, where personal predilection or taste plays so large 
a part in the estimate formed by most people. The man 
who knows what he likes but does not know why is the 
most likely to be caught by the clap-trap productions 
of the soi-disant artist who plays to the gallery, and 
Professor Hrerkomer would hardly maintain that this 
is ideal. Undoubtedly, if professional criticism were 
abolished and individual preference substituted, the 
maker of the pretty picture, the selector of the alluring 
title and the apt quotation would score heavily, to the 
detriment of the skilful craftsman and the high-minded 
thinker. The real critic must subject himself to a severe 
course of self-discipline, he must never allow himself to 
form an opinion without excellent reason, he must make 
sure that his judgment is trained by a well-directed course 
of study, and the laborious attainment of adequate know- 
ledge. Then his criticism is valuable and informing. 


Proressor HeRKoMER seems to feel most the injury 
that may be done to painters by the ‘‘slating’’ of 
journalistic critics, but real criticism is not all ‘‘ slating.’’ 
It is the duty, and we think we may also say the pleasure, 
of the genuine critic to point out what in his trained 
judgment appear to be merits, and not only to stigmatise 
defects or weakness. The expert critic knows that it 
is impossible to please everybody, and hence that it is 
easy to find fault. We are forcibly reminded of these 
facts by the criticism of Mr. Sypnzey Perks, at the last 
meeting of the Royal Institute, on the very excellent 
paper read by Mr. R. SrerpHen Ayiina on Public 
Abattoirs. Mr. Prrxs found fault with Mr. Ayiina 
because the latter did not exhibit amongst the plans 
illustrating his lecture any of his own designs, wherein 
we think he showed good taste, as it has been rather 
justly remarked that many readers of papers at the 
Institute on specialised subjects have taken advantage of 
the occasion to advertise their own works or to show 
what they could do if they had the chance. All the 
more praise therefore is, we think, due to Mr. Aytina 
for haying collected a great deal of valuable information 
and modestly effacing his own personality. Fault, how- 
ever, 1s found with him for avoiding that for which others 
have been blamed. This is not criticism, 
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THE ‘ETHICS OF COMPETITIONS.—I. 


RE architectural competitions moral or immoral? 
A Are they right or wrong? In the first place, in the 
abstract, and, secondly, in the manner in which they are 
conducted. : 

In the abstract. Is it right that a number of archi- 
tects. should be called upon to prepare designs for the 
same building, one only of which can be carried into 
execution, and for which one designer only can receive 
the due reward of his time, labour, and ability? Do the 
unsuccessful ones reap any advantage, or are. their 
efforts entirely wasted ? 

To answer these questions we must first inquire to 
what category of affairs architectural competitions rightly 
belong. Whether they are purely gambling or whether 
they are of the nature of legitimate specusation. We 
may take it as generally accepted that unmitigated 
gambling is wrong, but that legitimate speculation is 
right. The man who risks his money on an eyent of 
which the circumstances are beyond his control or his 
prescience is a gambler. To back a certain horse, of 
which one knows little or nothing and over which: one 
has no control, to win a certain race, of which the precise 
conditions cannot possibly be foretold, is gambling; and 
so also is the hazard of property on the throw of a dice, 
the motion of a roulette ball, the turn of a card. But all 
betting is not gambling; the owner and the trainer of a 
horse know: sufficient of his capabilities, not necessarily 
to absolutely;andinfallibly predict the result of his per- 
formance, but to arrive at a reasonably accurate forecast. 
For them betting is not gambling, but legitimate specula- 
tion. They are on the same plane with the farmer who 
sows his seed, ignorant of how the extent of his crop may 
be influenced by the weather; with the merchant who 
buys and sells, imports and exports, without being able to 
predict with absolute certainty the turn of the market or 
the accidents of transit. Despite the element of chance, 
their procedure, like that in many other walks of life, is 
rightly regarded as legitimate speculation, and without 
legitimate speculation the world—or, at least, the civi- 
lised world—could not exist. 

In every architectural competition there must admit- 
tedly be an element of chance. An architect may do all 
he knows to produce the best design of which he is 
capable; he may spare no pains to acquire the best in- 
formation, give his highest thought to evolve his design, 
and may illustrate his scheme by the best draughtsman- 
ship that he or his assistants can execute. There is still 
the possibility that some other competitor may send in 
a better design. But, presuming that he knows that the 
competition will be fairly decided, the element of chance 
does not remove the competition from the field of legiti- 
mate speculation. If, on the other hand, there is a doubt 
as to whether fair treatment will or will not be accorded 
to all competitors, then we may rightly class this par- 
ticular competition as a gamble. There is also the possi- 

bility—less probable in the present than in the past—that 
our imaginary competitor may know that the competition 
will be unfairly decided, but in his favour. ‘Then he is 


on a level with the trickster who plays against gamblers’ 


with loaded dice or marked cards. He is a blackguard, 
and the corhpetition a swindle. 

_ There is yet another aspect in which we may view an 
architectural competition. Amongst all men, and 
particularly—we perhaps flatter ourselves in our insu- 
larity—among Britons, there isa passion for emulation, 
for endeavouring to do something better than other men, 
which finds its expression in all forms of athletic exercises 
and games of skill. In these the chief incentive is not 
the hope of reward; but the pleasure of victory. The 
laurel wreath or the bronze tripod of the Greeks, the 
bronze, silver, or even gold medal of our own times, is 


intrinsically no adequate recompense for the expenditure 


of effort by which it is obtained. It is only a prize by 
virtue of its symbolism and evidence of. superiority. ‘This 
ig sport, and in architectural competitions the element: of 
sport undoubtedly largely enters, particularly amongst 


younger men, in whom the love of sport is the most 
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active. There is another concomitant of sport. The 
effort to win leads a man to train for a race, to practise . 
assiduously for a billiard match, and thereby he improves: 
his physical powers or his skill. . 
Architectural. competitions then belong to the cate- 
gories of legitimate speculation and sport, and as such. 


Lan Eye, 


are, in the abstract, right and not wrong, moral and not im-— 


moral. As legitimate speculation they are right for the 
business man, as sport they are beneficial not only to the: 
one who wins but also to those whose attempts have not 
been successful, since they have by their attempts im-— 
proved their powers of design, their ability as architects, 
their development as artists. a 
We have still another question of high importance. 
Are competitions, in the abstract, beneficial to the art of 
architecture? The ideal of architectural competitions is- 
the production of the best design for any particular build-— 
ing and the discovery and encouragement of unrecognised 
talent and ability. As regards the latter point there can 
be no question that the ideal is realised. In the two most 
important competitions of recent times, those for the 
Liverpool Cathedral and the London County Hall, the: 
best designs, in the opinion of the assessors, were those of 
young and unknown men, Mr. GiuBEerT Scorr and Mr 
Raueu Kyorr. These are not isolated instances but are 
‘sufficient to prove that open architectural competitions do 
result in the discovery and encouragement of unrecog- 
nised talent and ability. As ; 
Now we must consider whether competitions lead to” 
the production of the best design. The alternative to a 
competition is the selection of an individual architect: to: 
whom is entrusted the task of preparing the best design. 
Will he accomplish the task? It must be assumed that 
he is selected on the ground of his recognised ability .as- 
proved by his executed work, and on this ground alone. 
This necessarily excludes the unknown genius. Can we 
be sure that the architect of proved ability will indubitably 
evolve the best design of which any man is capable? Is 
there any guarantee that because he has done excellent 
work in the past he will in any particular instance do 
equally good work, still more that he will do the best 
possible ? | : 
What do, we find in all departments of mental activity ? 

In literature the ‘‘ one book man’’ is a well’ recognised 
individuality ; in painting, in sculpture, in. music. we con- 
stently find that an artist reaches the high-water mark 
of his powers in some great creation to which his subse- 
quent productions never attain. It is almost a truism 
that when an artist is elected a Royal Academician the 
excellence of his work declines. There are many reasons 
for this; the relaxation of effort after success, age, health, 
worry, all depress a man’s capability. With an architect 
especially the success that has brought him work brings 
also cares and worries in the carrying out of that work, 
ani these diminish his artistic power. ‘The level of an 
artist’s achievement is never constant. It may, if he does 
not live too long, be constantly on an ascending plane ; it 
may have reached the zenith and ever afterwards decline 
to a greater or lesser extent; it may fluctuate up and down 
the scale of excellence. i 
There is therefore no guarantee that because an archi. 

tect has in the past designed a building, superlatively 
excellent in its artistic power, that he will do'so in the 
future, or that in any particular instance he will give us 
the best possible design. Z| 
Again, an architect who has won his spurs has done s 

by the use of opportunity. obtained either by competitior 
or by direct commission. The possibility of lesser achieve 
ment in the future applies equally in either case, but 1 
the latter there is a still further possibility. Many of thi 
architects of our own time, whose artistic powers ari 
rightly recognised, have made their reputation in thi 
carrying out of direct commissions. Under favourabl 
circumstances of site, funds, and other conditions, wit 
clients who have given them free scope, they have pre 
duced admirable buildings. There is no assurance’ tha 
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‘other architects, under similar circumstances, would nc 
have done better. Indeed it would seem that:the pre 
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bability is that they would, for it has almost invariably 
happened that when architects of great reputation, built 
solely upon work obtained by direct commission, have 
beer. induced to enter into competitions, they have failed 
to sustain their reputations in comparison with their 
fellows, and have proved their inferiority to those who 
have made a reputation in the arena of competitions as 
well as to hitherto unknown men. The competition for 
the London County Hall particularly emphasised this 
truth. 

On the other hand, we have had repeated evidence 
that architects who have made their reputation by work 
obtained in competition have subsequently, as the result 
of direct commission and under favourable circum- 
stances, produced some of the best work of our time. 

We are forced therefore to the conclusion that, in 
the abstract, competitions lead to the production of the 
best design, to the recognition of latent ability, and to 
the benefit of the art of architecture. 

(To be continued.) 


STEELWORK.—III.* 
By C. V. Cuitps, A.M.I.C.E. 


(7\ HE steel-frame building in its up-to-date American prac- 

tice is comparatively new to London. Several examples, 
however, have lately been erected, such as the Ritz Hotel and 
the Morning Post building. 

It seems strange that the American practice, if adaptable 
to English buildings, should have taken so long in establish- 
ing itself in this country. “Is it because [English engineers 
are not conversant with, and are behind the times in regard 
to steel structural work ? 

This can hardly be the case. Perhaps the writer may be 
excused giving an example of his own experience in order 
to prove that this is not so. Just before leaving America in 
the year 1893 the last work he was engaged on was the design 
of the steel framework for the fourteen-storeyed ‘‘ Carnegie 
Building,”’ now the head offices of the Steel Trust in Pitts- 
burg ; and yet in the last fifteen years’ practice of designing 
the steelwork for English buildings in no single instance 
could the American methods be adopted with any degree of 
economy. 

The conditions in the building regulations + of the two 
countries are entirely different. The very origin of the steel 
frame was to evolve a scheme by which the thickness of the 
walls could be reduced to a minimum—that is to say, how- 
ever many storeys might be built, the thickness of the walls 
need be no more than for a one or two storeyed building. 

The building laws of the large American cities at once 


recognised the new order of things, and this fact alone made | 


it possible, as well as 
“ skyscraper.’’ 

Here a very different state of affairsexists. Our Building 
Acts, framed to regulate building construction before steel 
became such an important factor as a. structural material, 
still require that the thickness of the walls shall be propor- 
tioned according to the height they are to be carried up. 

What such a thickness should be at the ground level of, 
say, the new “ Singer Building” in New York, passes beyond 
the comprehension of even the framers of the Acts. 

The laws are certainly obsolete, but they have been the 
means of effectually squashing any tendency on the part of 
our buildings to soar skywards. The general expectation is 
that the building laws will soon be modified more out of 
deference to the wishes of the erectors of ferro-concrete build- 
ee ss 

* Previous articles appeared on Jannary 8 and January 15. 

__ + Since the above was written the proposed alterations to the 
“ondon Building Act have been published, dealing with the steel 
skeleton framework for buildings. Tf these become law it will 
de an evenly balanced question whether any substantial economy 
will be \effected by employing the steel-framed structure (even 
hough the walls-may be reduced in thickness) in place of the 
ordinary method, which is governed by the original Building Act. 
Che restrictions, especially that one relating to the deposit of the 
»lans and details a month nrevious to the commencement of the 
vuilding, are likely to nullify any advantages that this system 
possesses. Moreover, but slight advantage is obtained until the 
umber of storeys runs into double ficures. and apparently the 
‘mit in this respect has not heen covered by the proposed new 
portion of the Act. Consequently “the old order changeth, 
iving place to new,’’ may not apply to any great extent. 


profitable, to construct the so-called 
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ings than to those of the steel constructors; if this is done 
the constructional steelwork manufacturers should certainly 
see that their interests are safeguarded and that they are 
put on at least an equal footing with the ferro-concrete 
contractors. Walls carried on steel girders are certainly, for 
many reasons, more to be depended upon than those that rely 
on the composite strength of the concrete and a few small 
steel rods embedded in it. So that any alteration likely to 
be made in favour of the latter mode of construction should 
apply also to the former, which has stood the test of being 
in actual use for a much longer period. 

The effect of the thickness of the walls being proportioned 
according to the height they are to be carried up is that the 
walls are not only capable of supporting their own weight, 
but also a considerable amount in excess, which, of course, 
was the primary object in framing such a regulation. 

The steelwork designer has*to be careful in calculating 
the pressure due to wall and floor loads that the brick piers 
sustain ; if this pressure should be excessive, then the load 
or a portion of it must be transferred to a steel stanchion ; 
but any stanchion which is inserted where the brickwork is 
capable of carrying the load is only so much waste material. 
The value of the unnecessary steel stanchion is not only 
thrown away, but a good deal of extra expense may be in- 
curred in having to cut chases in the stonework to fit the 
flanges of the stanchion ; the brickwork, too, has to be built 
in and around it, and the bonding is to a great extent spoilt 
thereby. . 

This extra cost of labour is also incurred where the walls 
are carried at each floor level and is frequently the cause of 
trouble and delay, especially where chases have to be cut in 
granite cornices and clamped and bolted back to the steel 
girders. All work of such description should be reduced to 
a minimum for the sake of economy ; the cost of this does not 
appear in the price of the steelwork, but it may mean a con- 
siderable item in the masonry account. 

One advantage claimed for the steel framed design is the 
rapidity with which the building can be erected ; certainly 
some of the American buildings have been built in marvel- 
lously quick time. When in Pittsburg at the end of October, 
1902, the writer had a photograph taken of the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Bank,”’ a twenty-four storeyed building, showing the steel- 
work of the roof completed, the floors all in, and the walls 
built up to within three storeys of the top ; and yet no steel 
had been delivered at the site till after the first week in July. 

The reason that such rapid construction is possible is 
entirely due to organisation in arranging and timing for 
the delivery of the materials at the site at the exact moment 
they are required. The building is half built before it is 
begun on the site. The secret of this depends on one draw- 
ing, and that is an accurately dimensioned plan of the site, 
from which all trades can obtain any desired measurements 
they may require, not by scaling, but by calculations; then 
the positions of all stanchions, walls, &c., can be exactly 
determined. It is the lack of this that causes so much 
trouble and delay in English buildings; each trade is 
generally expected to take their own measurements from the 
site, with the result that the steel contractor is frequently 
almost vainly endeavouring to obtain measurements over 
piles of rubbish and stacks of bricks, when the steelwork is 
urgently wanted at the site. How simple it all becomes 
when once the dimensions are obtained and settled ; what is 
wanted is that the steel tape and theodolite should displace 
the use of the ten-foot rod and roll of string, and that, if 
possible, before the old building is cleared away to make way 
for the new. 

Broadly speaking the difference between the steel-frame 
building or American practice and the semi-steel frame or 
English practice is that in the former each storey is dealt with 
separately ; all the loads on the girders of any one storey, 
whether from external as well as internal walls, chimney -flues 
or floors, are supported on girders at the floor level of that 
storey. In the latter the practice is to carry the main walls 
at as low a level as practicable, e.g. over the shop fronts, at 
the first-floor level, or.at that floor level above which the 
wall is capable of sustaining the pressure due to its own 
weight, as well as any other superimposed loads bearing on 
it. The supported wall in this case is carried up as one 
solid bonded piece of brickwork, and not cut up into rect- 
angular sections as in a steel-frame building ; horizontally 
by girders at each floor level, and vertically by the steel 
stanchions in the piers between the windows, the only 
pit required being small lintels over the window 

eads, 

Supposing a case such as the front wall of a:shop, in all 
probability the wall above the ‘first-floor level is sufficiently 
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strong of itself to carry its own weight and any floor girders 
that may rest upon it. The English practice would be to 
carry that wall on one large girder at the first-floor level, 
supported on stanchions extending from the basement to that 
floor level. In the case of a steel frame these stanchions 
would extend up to the girders carrying the roof; in either 
case the loads, and therefore the sectional areas of the stan- 
chions in the basement and ground floors would be the 
same; but the upper stanchions may be said to be worse 
than useless. ; nf 

Again, one large girder or bressummer 1s far more econo- 
mical than several smaller ones; a small amount of steel 
area in the flanges of the large girder would accomplish what 
would require a considerable amount in rolled steel joist 
sections. ; : 

The same argument appliés-even more forcibly to mternal 
walls; it is perfectly absurd-tovcarry the enormous masses of 
brickwork on a steel framework of stanchions and girders 
at each floor level when these walls are amply sufficient to 
carry all that is required of them from the top to the footing 
courses at the foundations. 

There is one feature that is very important in English, 
and rarely met with in American, large buildings. The 
Englishman must have his fire and fireplace, whereas the 
American requires steam heating and radiators. Chimney- 
stacks are immensely heavy; in fact, unnecessarily so; and 
something might be done in the way of lightening their con- 

“struction, especially, as often happens, in cases where the 
stacks are carried on girders. The steel-frame designer is 
inclined to carry his theory too far in placing the steel 
girders that carry the chimneys at each floor level; this is 
surely most undesirable. Apart from the fact that one large 
sirdér is more economical than many smaller ones, the 
splitting up of the chimney-stack into sections destroys its 
uniformity of structure, and any slight shrinkage or settle- 
ment may result in cracks opening in the brickwork of the 
flues, which may be, and indeed have been, the cause of 
annoyance from the smoke leaking through them. 

In some cases this has occurred, and the fault attributed 
to the deflection of the supporting steel girders, whereas un- 
doubtedly this was due to the mortar, in which the cement 
had been too “ hot’’—i.e. fresh from the kilns—or had been 
mixed with lime, the result being that the mortar in tho 
9-inch internal wall between the two sets of flues had set 
and expanded after that in the 44-inch external walls, caus- 
ing by its lifting action horizontal cracks to open on the face 
of the chimney-breast. 

Another instance may be cited to show that the steelwork 
is often made the scapegoat for the sins of other materials. A 
certain building was erected on a steel framework at the first- 
floor level, the ground floor being a- yard, entirely open 
except for the columns supporting the building over it. For 
a year or more after the building was finished the walls of 
the upper storeys seémed to be alive; cracks were appearing 
and closing up in an extraordinary manner. Of course, the 
steelwork was considered to blame, and experts were called in 
to solve the mystery. Girders were tested for deflection, but 
evidently this was not the cause of the movements that were 
still going on. Then some inquiries were made in regard to 
the mortar, which discovered the fact that a large quantity 
of plasterers’ refuse had been ground up in the mortar mill, 
and so the culprit was revealed. 

(To be continued.) 


‘The Trustees of the National Galleries of Scotland, in order 
to increase their usefulness, have decided to lend certain works 
of art, of more recent acquirement, to the art galleries in 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee for a period of three months. 

Mr. J. W. Allen, w.a., will give a course of six lecturc® on 
“ English Medizval Architecture” on Fridays, at 4.30, at Bed- 
ford College for Women, York Place, Baker Street, W., begin- 
ning on Friday, February 5. The course will be illustrated by 
plans and photographs. The course will be free to students 
of the University and to teachers on application to the 
Principal. 

The Carpenters’ Company have arranged for a series of 
lectures on the following subjects :—« February 11, “The 
National Gallery,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann ; February 18, 
“ Armour,” by Lord Dillon; February 25, « Design and Craft 
in English Woodwork,” hy Professor Beresford Pite; March 4 
“ Architecture of Hampton: Court,” hy Mr. Ernest Law; 
March 11, “ Ancient Buildings ‘and their Influence on Modern 
Architecture,” by Mr. Thackeray Turner; March 18 : “ Timbers 
of Commerce: their Present and Possible Future Sources of 


Supply,” by Mr. H. J. Elwes. 
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THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT _ 
(1206) IN OPERATION.—IIl. 


By W. S. Hotpsworts, D.C.L. 
Questions Relating to the Rights of Dependants. 


EPENDANTS are defined in section 13 of the Act to 
mean “such of the members of the workman’s family as — 
were wholly or in part dependent upon the earnings of the 
workman at the time of his death, or would but for the 
incapacity due to the accident have been so dépendent.?m 
Moreover, it includes illegitimate children or grandchildren, 
or the parents or grandparents of such illegitimate children 
or grandchildren. Under the provisions of schedule 1, 
section 1, these dependants have a definite right to compensa- 
tion which is distinct from the right of the deceased work- — 
man. Thus their right cannot be waived or abandoned by.” 
him; and if the dependant die before the amount of the 
compensation is ascertained the right to receive it passes to 
his or her representatives. These consequences of the rights — 
given by the Act have been clearly laid down by the Court ; 
of Appeal in the two following cases. j 
In the case of Williams v. Vauxhall Colliery Company, 
Ltd.,* the facts were as follows :—Williams was a collier in 
the employ of the defendant company. He received an 
injury in the course of his employment, and made an. 
arrangement with the defendants as to the amount of the 
compensation due from them. After a year’s illness he went 
back to work, nothing having been said as to the continuance ~ 
or cessation of the compensation. He was still ‘suffer— 
ing from the effects of the accident, and some time after 
died from acute mania brought on by it. The Court of 
Appeal held that there was no evidence of any agreement to 
abandon all further rights to compensation. Moreover, 
even if there had been such an abandonment on the part of 
the workman, it could not affect the rights of his dependants. — 
They had a separate and distinct right of which the work- 
man could not deprive them, subject, however, to this, that 
the employer from first to last could not be bound to pay 
more than the maximum provided by the Act. Thus the 
employer can take credit for all sums actually paid to his 
deceased workman, and is liable only for the balance due to” 
his dependants in case of his death. In the case of Dar- 
lington v. Roscoe & Sons + the deceased workman left one 
dependant—a widow. She made a claim for compensation, 
but before the case had been arbitrated upon she died. Her. 
daughter as her administratrix then began proceedings for 
arbitration under the Act, and the Court of Appeal held. 
that she was entitled to do so, and to claim the sum to 
which her mother was entitled. The Act gives a personal 
right to the dependant to receive the sum mentioned in the 
schedule. That right descends, like any other property, to 
her representatives. But it should be noted that the right 
in question depends upon the fact that the claim has been 
made. Therefore if a dependant dies before a claim is made 
there is no right to be transmitted. ; 
No doubt these cases are sound constructions of the words. 
of the Act. But, looking at the last-mentioned case, it is 
perhaps arguable that the Act. has gone rather too far 
It may be just that a workman shall be compensated. It 
may be just that certain persons who can be shown to be 
dependent on him shall be compensated. It is a little 
difficult to see why the employer should be obliged to pay a 
sum of money to persons who are not dependent. If the 
dependant had lived to enjoy the money, that money would 
have been doubtless spent in maintenance; it would be very 
unlikely that any considerable sum would have come to the 
It would be more just and more in 
accord with the general scheme of the Act if the law were 
changed in this case, and if it were provided that compensa- 
tion money not actually ascertained and paid over to 3 
dependant should cease to be payable if that dependant died.| 
Questions have arisen as to the meaning of the terms) 
“total and partial dependency,”’ and as to the circumstances) 
in which the prima facie presumption of a wife’s dependency, 
on her husband may be rebutted. In both these cases the 
Court has laid down rules which seem to give a very wide, 
perhaps some would say an unduly wide, meaning to the 
terms of the Act. oo 6 aa 
In the case of Senior v. Fountains & Burnley, Ltd.,t the 
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widow of a workman who had met with a fatal accident 
claimed compensation on behalf of herself and three 
children, aged six, ten, and thirteen. The deceased at the time 
of his death was also receiving the wages of other children, 
aged nineteen, seventeen, and fifteen. The father boarded, 
lodged and: clothed these wage-earning children, and gave 
them pocket-money. The County Court Judge found that this 
arrangement was a source of profit to the father, so that at 
his death the family was supported partly by the father’s, 
partly by these children’s earnings. He considered that the 
income derived from the sons could not be considered to be 
the father’s earnings, and he therefore decided that the 
wife and children were not wholly dependent on the father’s 
earnings. The Court of Appeal reversed this decision, hold- 
ing that a wife’and children are not the less wholly de- 
pendent upon the earnings of a father because the father 
has been able from other sources to augment the fund from 
which he maintains his family. It is true that the House 
of Lords has decided * that where a wage-earning son, who 
contributed to the support of his father, was killed in an 
accident, the father could maintain a claim for compensation 
as being in part dependent on his son’s earnings. The 
Court of Appeal held that this case was distinguishable on 
the ground that, whether or no the father got money from 
other sources, his family were still wholly dependent on 
him. In fact, the only case in which it could be said that 
his family were not wholly dependent upon him was the 
case where wife or child had a separate income apart 
from the father. It seems to us that the fallacy in the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal consists in a confusion between 
the legal dependency of the family on the father and de- 
pendency on the earnings of the father. The Act talks of 
total or partial dependency, not on the father, but on his 
earnings; and if the father partly maintains his family 
from his earnings and partly from other sources, it would 
seem that the family cannot be considered to be wholly 
dependent on his earnings. 

In the case of Williams v. Ocean Coal Company, Ltd.,t 
a widow claimed compensation in respect of herself and a 
child en ventre sa mére at the time of the accident to her 
husband. Her deceased husband had deserted her, and 
throughout their married life she had seen very little of 
him, living for some short time with his parents, but for 
the greater part of the time with her own parents. The 
County Court Judge held that the wife was not dependent 
on her husband’s earnings. The Court of Appeal over- 
ruled this decision. They held that in the case of husband 
and wife there was always a presumption of dependency. It 
might be rebutted, but it was not rebutted by the mere fact of 
desertion, or by the fact that the husband was not contribut- 
ing to his wife’s maintenance. It would seem to follow that 
if a husband deserts and neglects to maintain his wife the 
best chance the wife has of getting anything from the con- 
jugal relationship is the chance that her husband may get 
himself killed by a fatal accident while in the service of a 
solvent employer. As a matter of law the decision is doubt- 
less right ; but it would seem that the Court has been com- 
pelled to decide in accordance with technical legal doctrines 
in such a manner that the spirit of the Act has been lost. 
Dependency in fact, and not dependency deduced from legal 
presumption, should give rise to compensation; and no 
doubt if the hardship weighed on the workman rather than 
the employer an amending Act could be passed to rémove it. 

In general the Act, as interpreted by the Courts, has 
effected what it was intended that it should effect. The 
Courts have decided in accordance with the plain sense of 
words and the underlying intentions of the Legislature. 
They have not allowed themselves to be fettered by pre- 
sumptions and technicalities. But in some of those cases 
relating to dependants the Act, as interpreted, seems to go a 
little beyond its proper scope, to give greater benefits to the 
workman, and to put a greater burden on the employer than 
1s consistent with its scheme of compensation. 


Liability for Certain Diseases. 


We have seen that in general a workman who is killed 
by a disease, even though that disease was contracted in 
the course of his employment, cannot be said to have been 
killed as the result of an accident.t But, as is well known, 
certain diseases are incident to certain trades. The Act, 
section 8, provides for this contingency by enacting that 
if a workman is incapacitated from work, or dies, owing 


* Main Colliery Company v. Davies, 1900 A.C. 358 waG TY Ly’ Ry 
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to having contracted any of the diseases mentioned in the 
third schedule of the Act, or others to be added by the 
Secretary of State, he or his dependants shall be entitled to 
compensation as if the disease were a personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of his employment. 
The effects of this section have been discussed in the case 
of Haylett v. Vigor & Co.* In this case the deceased work- 
man was a painter who died of granular kidney. This 
disease is a sequela of lead poisoning, but it is also a sequela 
of other diseases, such as gout-or alcoholism. As the 
claimants could not prove that the man died of lead poison- 
ing, but only that he died of a disease which might or might 
not be a consequence of lead poisoning, it was held that their 
claim failed. The onus of proving death by a scheduled 
disease ison the claimant. If death by the scheduled disease 
of lead poisoning had been clearly proved, then, in accord- 
ance with section 8, sub-section 2, of the Act, the onus of 
proving that the disease was not due to the nature of the 
employment is onthe employer, unless the certifying surgeon 
certifies that it was not so due. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 

ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
Cave, president, in the chair, 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
EK. L. Apperly, O. Newbold, H. Boyd-Walker, C. J. New- 
berry, B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, T. H. Chalkley, A. C. 
Newman, J. B. L. Tolhurst and A. Thorpe. 

Mr. J, H. Marxuam read a paper entitled— 


Reinforced Concrete. 


You are probably aware, he said, that when I was first 
asked to read a paper on reinforced concrete it was to have 
been more especia’ly with reference to design—that is, I 
presume, the character of artistic expression suited to this 
method of construction. J rashly undertook to do this; but 
in attempting to get together matter for illustration and 
example I found the question of the proper artistic treat- 
ment had very seldom been fairly tackled in building work 
of a kind usually within an architect’s practice. A good 
deal of simple straightforward engineering work has been 
done which, I think, is often of pleasing appearance when 
not spoilt by any pretence to be other than it is. But when 
buildings such as an architect is accustomed to deal with 
have been undertaken in this method of construction, the 
front has generally been built of brick or stone and the re- 
inforced concrete part all been hidden, as would have been 
the case with a steel frame. This has compelled me to take 
up the chief features and principles of this method of con- 
struction, and try to deduce therefrom some ideas for the 
right treatment of it. 

To get out of my difficulty I have decided to assume you 
know nothing about reinforced concrete ; so that I shall deal 
briefly with the subject in a general way, and I must 
apologise if I go over what will be familiar ground to many. 
I will begin by briefly describing the materials used, viz. 
concrete and steel. 

Taking concrete first, concrete is composed of a matrix 
or cementing material and an aggregate. 

The matrix used in reinforced concrete work is Portland 
cement, and must be of the best possible quality. Limes are 
not suitable, as they are at best of imperfect hydraulicity— 
that is, their power of setting when air is excluded is but 
small and variable, and they are of less ultimate strength 
than cement. The cement should be frequently tested, as 
so much depends on its quality.. Portland cement is an 
artificial compound, obtained by calcining lime and clay in 
proper proportions and grinding the resulting clinker. After 
much experience and experiment it can now be obtained of 
very high quality, and on no account should limes, ‘or 
pane cements, or an inferior Portland cement be substi- 
tuted, 

It is essential that the aggregate be composed of a 
material which does not contain acids capable of corroding 
the metal, and for this reason coke breeze and furnace slag 
must be used with caution, if at all. The best materials are 
crushed ballast, broken brick, granite chippings and broken 
stone, though limestone cannot be recommended where great 
fire-resisting qualities are required. No particles should 
exceed # inch in diameter unless where the reinforcement 
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is spaced further apart than usual, otherwise they will not 
be able to passeasily between the reinforcements, so that 
there may occur voids in the finished work ; and itis desir- 
able that particles be not all of the same size, but varying 
from } inch to 2 inch, so that the smaller particles may fill 
up the interstices between the larger. Material having 
grains less than 4 inch diameter is known as sand, and a 
certain proportion of clean sharp sand, free from loamy or 
organic matter, is used to form with the cement a mortar 
which shall surround each particle of the ballast or stone, 
and so unite all the particles and as far us possible fill up all 
the voids so that the whole may be a solid compact mass. 

A good proportion in which to mix the ingredients of the 
concrete is one part of cement to two of sand to four of 3 inch 
ballast measured by bulk. This does not mean one of cement 
to six of aggregate, because when the sand and ballast are 
mixed the sand fills up some of the interstices in the ballast, 
and the whole comes to about one of cement to four and a 
half of aggregate. This should be carefally*noted, because at 
first one is inclined to think one of cement to two of sand 
and four of ballast is equivalent to one of cement to six of 
ageregate, but it is in reality a good deal richer, 

It is essential that the ingredients be in such proportions 
that the sand and cement fill up the voids in the ballast so 
that the smallest possible percentage of air spaces may exist 
in the resulting concrete. Concrete cannot be obtained abso- 
lutely free from air spaces, 

’ The steel used is mild steel of good quality. The speci- 
fication of it I need not repeat; it is to be found in the 
report of the Committee on Reinforced Concrete, published 
by the R.I.B.A. It is usually employed in the form of 
round rods fron: 2-inch or sometimes 24-inch diameter down 
to wire; and some systems use also a flat section like hoop 


iron, as in the Hennebique shear stirrup. Other systems ‘ 


have special deformed bars—but of that more later. 

I need scarcely point out that a great advantage of re- 
inforced concrete is that in almost any district suitable 
materials can be found near at hand. Cement is made in 
all parts of the country; and Mr. Kahn pays a very high 
tribute to the quality of British cements in a paper read 
before the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, in which he says they are probably the best in the 
world, fully 100 per cent. better than American and many 
times better than Belgian. 

A suitable aggregate should not be far to seek anywhere, 
and even if the steel has to be brought some distance it is 
only about 20 per cent. of what would be recessary in a 
steel-frame building, and would always be of small section 
and eusily handled. 

Having briefly described the materials employed, it 


remains for me to say a few words as to the reasons for | 


combining two materials so essentially different. Concrete, 
as you know, is a comparatively inexpensive building 
material, and, when well made of suitable ingredients, 
capable of withstanding considerable compressive stress and 
offering resistance to fire. Steel and wrought iron, on the 
other hand, are expensive and of great strength in both 
compression and tension. Well, now, the notion arose of 
combining the two, so that steel might be used to resist all 
tensile stresses and the cheaper concrete might be used to 
resist all compressive stresses and provide a_ protecting 
covering for the metal. 


So far so good ; but now a difficulty arises in one’s mind.. 


We all know the disastrous effects of iron cramps used: in 
stonework when insufficiently protected from the action of 
the weather, so that it is essential that all metal used be 
absolutely covered to prevent the action of the atmosphere 
thereon. But will the moisture of the concrete and the acids 
of the cement corrode the metal? This is a point of all 
importance, and there are many interesting facts and tests 
which are too numerous to recount, but which in the main 
go to prove that, so far from the cement having any harmful 
effect on the metal, it not only preserves it from rust, but 
if the metal have a little rust on the surface when inserted 
in the concrete, the rust is removed, and the metal, if after- 
wards withdrawn, will be found bright and clean, and more- 
over less liable to rust than a piece of metal which had not 
been in contact with cement. The explanation of all this is 
an interesting question for chemists, but the facts serve to 
show that no better preservative can be found for steel than 
cement. It is of course known that the steel is not painted 
or otherwise treated before being used. No loose scales of 


rust must be allowed, but a slightly rusted. surface is rather 


an advantage, as it assists the adhesion between the metal 
and concrete. i 3 


I should add that if from any cause cracks occur in the 


compression member—say a column—of concrete supporting 
a load. The tendency of the load is to produce a reduction — 


concrete, then water may get in and the metal’ become 
oxidised. eee ae . 
If there is any fear of small quantities of water pene- 
trating the concrete and coming in ‘contact with the metal, 
then it would be advisable to cover'the bars before use with 
a coating of cement grout, so that they would be completely 
covered by cement even ii the concrete should prove a little 
porous. It should also be mentioned that a few cases have 
been cited of metal corroding without any apparent cause, 
but such cases are few and probably could all be accounted _ 
for by some causes other'than the failure of concrete, when 
properly made and not cracked, to preserve the metal.. The 
general inference from all the information I have come 
across is pretty much what I have stated. | a 
I will now come more particularly to my professed sub- 
ject, viz. design. And in dealing with design I shall divide 
my remarks into three main heads :— 
1. What I shall call ‘internal ’’ design. 
2. Main structural lines and forms. 
3. Decorative design and finish. LE 3h 
A great peculiarity of reinforced concrete is that not only, 
as with other better-known materials, is it necessary to 
decide on the size a member must be, but it is also necessary 
to design the internal structure of the member itself. In ~ 
fact, it is necessary to design the material as well as the ~ 
building. ae 4 
In using steel or wood, a member of certain size and sec- 
tion is found necessary, and it consists throughout of the ~ 
same steel or wood ,of known, and practically uniform, — 
strength ; and all members of the same size and section will 
be approximately of the same strength. However, the 
strength of reinforced concrete members of any-given size and 
section may vary within very wide limits, according to the ~ 
percentage and disposition of the metal, even where the — 
strength of the concrete and steel may be constant. It — 
would be possible to introduce, say, 1 per cent. of metal into 
a concrete beam without in any way strengthening it; and 
it would also be possible to introduce 1 per cent. of metal in 
such a way as to very materially raise the moment of resist- 
ance the beam could offer. It is not quite my province to- — 
night to deal with this question of internal design, which is — 
a very large subject, as there are many systems, some of 
them covered by patents, which make it somewhat awkward 
for a designer to make use of the method of reinforcement he _ 
may consider most suited in each particular kind of member. _ 
However, I propose to briefly go over the principles. 4 
As I have already stated, the general principle is to uso ~ 
steel to resist all tensile stresses, and to provide against the 
tendency to shear, whereas concrete is used as far as possible 
to take all purely compressive stress. That means to say 
that, in the case of beams, metal reinforcement wil] *e found 
imbedded in the lower part, whereas the upper ‘portion will — 
be of concrete. If, however, as is usually the case in re- 
inforced concrete buildings, beams are continuous over twoor — 
more spans, then a reverse bending moment occurs over the — 
supports causing the upper side to be in tension, and the 
lower in compression, so that here the reinforcement comes _ 
in the upper part of the beam. It may, of course, be advis- — 
ablé to introduce reinforcement in the compression area of a 
beam as well; but I will not speak further of that, asI am 
only giving a very general statement of principles, leaving 
all matters of detail, and description of peculiar cases, for 
lack of time. I would only say as to this before passing that, 
if compressive reinforcement is introduced, it is a departure — 
from the ideal that all metal should be always and only in — 
tension, and all concrete always and only in compression. 
But this ideal has to be often departed from, and for prac- — 
tical reasons it is often necessary to put metal in the com- 
pressive area. M. Coignet does so regularly. The concrete — 
occurring in the portion subject to tensile stress is ignored — 
in calculation, as it is not permissible to rely on concrete 
for resisting tensile stress even in the smallest degree. — 
Tendency to shear is resisted by steel members, loose in 
the form of hoop steel or round section stirrups, or rigidly — 
attached to the tensile reinforcement, placed either vertically — 
or obliquely. : es ; 
For tension members, in a truss form, to conform to our 
ideal no concrete should be used. However, concrete must be — 
used to cover and protect the metal, no more being intro- 
duced than is necessary for this purpose; and it must not be 
reckoned in the calculation. In the same way, it would seem _ 
at first that no steel should be used in compression members, _ 
but on consideration we shall see that it may be to advantage _ 
without any serious infringement-of our ideal. Suppose a 
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in the length of the column ; and, as matter is only slightly 
compressible, there will be a'tendency for the material to find 
compensation for this shortening by enlarging in another 
direction. This enlarging will take place where it meets with 
least ‘resistance, that is, in planes at right angles to the 
direction of pressure ; in the case of a column, horizontally. 
This tendency to enlarge horizontally, that is to spread, will 
tax the cohesive strength of the outer portion of the column ; 
in other words, there will be a circumferential or hoop ten- 
sion. But it is not desirable to submit concrete to tensile 
stress, and as it would seem that some small hoop tension 
will always be produced in a compression member, because 
there will always be at least a tendency to diminish in length 
under the applied load, some form of metal case seems called 
for, which shall be capable of taking up tks circumferential 
tension, and so prevent lateral spread. Assuming this to be 
done, we have a member in which our ideal is satisfied. The 
hypothesis that concrete must not be relied on to resist 
tension, traced to its logical end, is tantamount to an 
assumption that concrete is possessed of no cohesion ; so that 
our ideal column becomes analogous to a steel sylinder filled 
with some such material as fine sand. In such a member, 
the sand obviously could not be crushed, and after taking 
such slight reduction in volume as the pressure could: pro- 
duce, its power to resist unlimited, pressure would seem to 
depend only on the capability of the containing cylinder to 
resist the hoop tension, and the shearing stress. Now, to 
return to our concrete column ; as concrete does: possess co- 
hesion, the cylinder may be replaced by hoops at frequent 
intervals, or by a spiral binding, and to further prevent the 
tendeney to spread, by bulging between the hoops or spirals, 
let us introduce a few longitudinal bars just inside the hoops 
to form.with the hoops a sort of containing network. These 
longitudinal bars can also be relied on to resist the shearing 
stress which accompanies compression and tension stresses on 
planes oblique. to the axis of the main stress. This mettwod 
of reinforcement, which seems to me theoretically ideal for 
compression members, has been mainly developed, and 
several remarkable properties thereof discovered by M. Con- 
sidere However, the other systems of reinforcement follow 
much the same principle in column design. 

I would only just further mention on this question of 
internal design, that the patent systems just referred to 
are of two main. kinds : — 

1. Those. in which the patent is fora particular arrange- 
ment of. reinforcement. 

2. Those in which the patent is for a special form of 
reinforcing bar. 

This second class, again, has two sub-divisions :— 

(a) Those bars which are of peculiar form to lessen the 
tendency for the metal to slide in the concrete. 

(b) ‘Those bars which have rigid or loose attachments to 
resist shear. 

As to adhesion between metal and concrete, it has been 
stated—based, I suppose, on experiment—that a bar im- 
mersed in concrete for a length equal to fifteen times its 
diameter, will, if it be attempted to drag it out, break rather 
than slide out. If so, it would scarcely seem necessary to 
have recourse to any special deformation which must slightly 
increase the cost, unless there is some influence specially 
likely to: produce rupture of the adhesion. In the Henne- 
bique system, bars are fish-tailed at their ends in case there 
should be any tendency to slide, 

Among bars deformed to resist sliding may be mentioned 
Ransome’s twisted bar, a square section twisted ; and the 
indented: bar. The Ransome bar, which, so far as I know, 
has only been used in America, is twisted cold, and it is 
claimed by those who use it, that it is of much greater 
strength than a round bar of similar steel, which has not 
been: twisted, so that less metal has to be used. The in- 
dented bar is now in use in this country, as well as America, 
and is sold by the Patent Indented Stecl Bar Company, of 
Westminster. The system of reinforcement with these bars 
is the same in principle as that where round rods are used, 
as, of course, all systems meet with, and are controlled by, 
the same dynamic laws. ; 

_ Of the bars.with shear members attached, the best known 

is the Kahn bar; and mention: must also be: made of the 

Wells bar used by Stuart’s Granolithic Company ; it is of 
a section Aer resemb 

very small we , Shear members being of hoop metal threaded 

‘through a slit in the web, But I bapa ae this part of my 
subject, 
4 a... (To be concluded.) 


ling two round bars connected by:a |. 


ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENTS.* 


TYNDER the’ term widening refinement is understood a 
U hitherto unnoticed: but widespread system of medizval 
church and cathedral construction in which the vertical lines 
of the nave diverge in the upward direction. The announce- 
ment of such a system of intentional construction has been met 
by the denial of its existence on the part of many dis- 
tinguished experts, especially in France. Such experts pre- 
sume the facts to exist but attribute them to accident, and 
more especially and exactly to accidents caused by the thrust 
of the nave vaulting. The proofs of an intentional construc- 
tion are however many and serious. They are presumed by 
Mr. Goodyear to be conclusive, and have been so recognised 
by the architect in charge of repairs in Rheims Cathedral, by 
the master-mason of the same repairs, by the architect in 
charge of the repairs of Amiens Cathedral, and by many dis- 
tinguished experts in construction, among whom may be 
mentioned Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, of the Columbia 
University Architectural School. The monuments examined, 
and supposed to offer these conclusive proofs, include a 
large number in Italy, a large number in Northern France 
and other churches in Constantinople. The demonstrations 
from these buildings are universally and without exception 
submitted in the form of enlarged photographs which are 
exhibited in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. These photographs are presumed not only to 
illustrate the facts of widening, which they undoubtedly do, 
but they are also presumed to offer such a choice of facts as 
to negative the theory of accident. The widening refinement 
includes many cases of widening in straight lines, and these 
cases are more easily shown to be constructive than those in 
which the widening occurs in vertical curves. The demon- 
stration of the present paper does not debate the vertical 
curves, It is confined to the cases of widening in straight 
lines. 

There are two phases of widening in straight lines, piers 
which incline outwards from the pavement up, and piers 
which are perpendicular to the capitals; with vaulting- 
shafts which diverge in straight lines, beginning at the 
capitals. To the former class belong, among other churches, 
St. Alpin at Chalons, St. Loup at Chalons, St. Ouen at Rouen, 
and the cathedral of Rouen. To the latter class belong, among 
other churches, the cathedral of Rheims, the cathedral of 
Amiens, the cathedral of Laon, and St. Remi at Rheims. 

If the widening refinement were due to thrust, in the 
ease of churches with piers which lean out from the pave- 
ment up or with shafts which lean out directly above the 
capitals the lines would bend or curve above the counter- 
thrust and weight of the side aisles. Since resistance to the 
nave thrust decreases in the upward direction, accidental 
widening in straight lines against the weight and counter- 
thrust of the side aisles is not to be assumed as likely or 
possible, even in a single instance. The possibility of a sub- 
sidence of the exterior lower walls of the churches appears to 
be the only one which even in theory could explain an 
accidental widening of the kind described and observed. If 
such subsidence had taken place at Rheims or at Amiens it 
would be known to the experts in charge of repairs. 

Constructive stability is not endangered by the system 
discussed. At Amiens the lean outward is less than one- 
seventh of the diameter of the pier, and at Rheims the piers 
are far heavier than at Amiens, whereas the maximum 
inclination is the same. 

It seems probable that the counteraction ef an optical 
narrowing in, or spindling effect, due to perspective con- 
vergence, may have been one purpose of the widening refine- 
ment. But it seems also probable that this refinement is the 
expression of a positive artistic preference, based on experi- 
ence and on good taste, for a diverging effect in the vertical 
supports of an arch, 

The preference, or liking, on the part of the Arab builders 
for the horseshoe effect in arches may be a related fact, and 
there is an undeniable relation to the form of the horseshoe 
arch in this construction, but without that inward bend at 
the base which, to some of us, is its disagreeable feature. 

The widening refinement dates to the sixth century at 
Constantinople, and it disappears with the overthrow of the 
Gothic style hy the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
This overthrow was so complete that even the existence of the 
refinement has been forgotten. 


a a es Ne 


bed synopsis of a paper read at the Toronto meeting of the 
Archeological Institute of America on December 29,1908, bv Mr. 
Wm. H. Goodyear, ‘On the*Recent’ Observations of the Widening 
Refinement in Amiens Cathedral.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Many of our readers, we believe, were interested in 
the articles on ‘‘ Petrography for Architects, ’’ by Mr. 
E. Howarp Apys, that appeared in The Architect of 
January 8 and January 24, 1908. They will find in 
the current number of ‘‘ The Engineering Magazine ”’ 
an equally interesting account by Professor Jacquss 
Boyer of Microscopic Metallography and its employ- 
ment in French industries. In this are described some 
of the latest developments in microscopic analysis and 
examination of materials, more particularly with regard 
to metals, together with a description of the methods 
and apparatus employed. In building materials strength 
and durability depend largely upon physical structure 
rather than chemical composition, and microscopic analy- 
sis is a most useful method in the examination of 
physical structure. One must not, however, allow en- 
thusiasm for this method to outrun sober judgment and 
lead us to altogether discard the old. Indeed, we cannot 
do better than quote Professor Boyrr’s conclusion :—‘“‘ It 
must be conceded that the new processes complete most 
usefully the knowledge supplied by chemical analysis 
or by mechanical tests, but cannot supplant all the other 
methods of examination, either in the laboratory or in 
the shop.”’ 


SupErstirious traditions die hard, luckily for 
novelists; but one of hoary antiquity, whose origin it is 
not difficult to predicate, receives a severe blow from the 
statistical investigations of Mr. Francis Gauron. This 
well-known scientist, by way of amusement, has 
examined the veracity of the legend that possession of 
sequestrated Church property entails a curse on some 
eldest son of the sequestrator’s descendants. Tracing 
the history of a large number of former Church properties 
and comparing it with that of purely secular domains, the 
investigator found that the succession of eldest sons was 
in the case of sequestrated Church properties only 1 per 
cent. less than in that of those not under the traditional 
ban. ‘True that the former priories and their kin came 
into the market and changed hands three times as often 
as the unhallowed estates, but this is probably due to the 
insanitary and uncomfortable condition of ancient eccle- 
siastical residences, which are apt to be more picturesque 
than pleasant in the light of modern ideas. The moated 
grange, with its water supply drawn from one side of the 
moat, its sewage discharged into the other, and the fish 
for Friday’s dinner swimming between, is scarcely what 
we nowadays consider hygienic. Damp courses in 
medizeval buildings are not always of adequate efficiency, 
with the result that rheumatism, ague, and other un- 
pleasant afflictions are more than likely to be connoted. 
It would be interesting if Mr. Gauron were to compare 
the history, as regards change of ownership, of moated 
granges with that of moated manor-houses, which, as 
regards their relative attractiveness and disadvantages, 
are very much on a par. 


Tue latest “‘ Red Book ’’ issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee is a report of a test held so long 
ago as July 28, 1904, the issue of which ‘‘ was post- 
poned for special reasons by order of the Executive.’’ 
The report deals with one of the many varieties of thin 
partitions formed with slabs, of which plaster of Paris 
is the principal ingredient. In this case, the Brunck- 
horst partition slabs were composed of plaster of Paris 
and coke breeze in equal proportions. The slabs have 
a peculiar form of grooved and serrated edge, and as 
erected into a partition by Messrs. H. Gust & Co., were 
strengthened by wire reinforcement in both horizontal 
and vertical joints. The object of the test appears to 
have been to ascertain if this particular partition should 
be classified in Class A by the B.F.P.C. as affording 
"partial protection.’’ The report does not state whether 


the ‘partition is so classified, but, in our opinion, the — 
satisfactory for this class of. 


result of the test was quite 
fire-resisting partition. 
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 “Dinr TL. of the fourth volume of ‘CArohitekbar- Kon 
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kurrenzen ’’ contains illustrations of the six premiated 
designs submitted in competition for a new Kurhaus at 
the watering-place of Zoppot. With the Kurhaus are 
included a boarding-house with 100 rooms, concert and 
beer-gardens, the laying-out and equipment of which 

forms part of the problem. The scale of the original draw- 
ings being 535, 


general composition. 


purely sketches. 


competing designs. 


Tur New Year number of The American Architect : 
marks the incorporation with it of the Inlund Architect — 
and is remarkable for the illustrations it contains of the 


or rather smaller than our one-sixteenth — 
scale, no attempt at showing detail is made, the scope — 
of the competition being clearly limited to planning and — 
The plans are well worked out in 
detail, but the elevations and even the perspectives are 
As appears to be quite common in 
Germany, the first and second premiums are added — 
together and divided equally by the jury between two 


library of Mr. J. Prerpont Moraan, a laudatory article - 


on which appeared in the Times of December 4 last. 


The © 


building, designed by Messrs. McKim, Mreap & WuHirs, 
is a fitting home for the priceless treasures collected by © 


Mr. Moraan. 


The Free Christian Church, Andover, © 


Mass., also designed by Messrs. McKim, Mrap & WHITE, — 
might have been built in the lifetime of the Countess of 
HunTINGDON, so reminiscent is it of the spirit of English — 
and therefore of ‘‘ Colonial ’’ architecture at the time — 


when the ‘‘ Connection ’’ of that remarkable personality 
was founded. By the way, Mr. Cuarues Foruen McKim 
is to be the second recipient of the gold medal of honour — 
of the American Institute of Architects, the first being, 
as our readers will remember, Sir Aston Wess, R.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 3, MR. JOHN BELCHER, B.A. 


N February 1907 it was announced at the Royal Institute - 
of British Architects that the Council proposed to— 
submit the name of Mr. JoHn Breucuer, A.R.A., to His 


Maszsty as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. Mr. 


BELCHER, exactly two years afterwards, has now received - 


the final and highest mark of approval from the world of © 
art by his election, on Wednesday night, as a Royal 
Academician, after being an Associate for nine years. He 
will receive the congratulations of the entire body of 
architects, who cannot fail to be pleased at the dignity con- 
ferred on their profession in the election of one of their 
number to the coveted rank. Mr. Brucusr has been a 
student of the art from his early youth, when he was sent 
by his father, himself an architect, to Paris with instruc- 
tions to pay particular attention to French Renaissance. 
His first experience was as an articled pupil, and then as 
a partner, to his father. During his long career Mr. 
Beucuer has designed many public and private buildings” 
which have been a factor in the present position of archi- 
tecture. We may mention the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants; Colchester Town Hall; Electra House, 
Moorgate Street; Lancaster Memorial; Royal London 
Friendly Society’s Office, Finsbury Square; Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, St. James’s; Messrs. Mappin & WEBB’S 
premises, Oxford Street; and among his mansions are- 
Tapesley Park; Cornbury Park; Bearroc, in Berk- 
shire; and Holcombe, Chatham. The dominant note 
in all this work may be expressed in Mr. BencHer’s 
own words :—‘‘'I have always aspired to do really good 
work, and particularly work which should embrace and 
include in its scope the sister arts of sculpture and 
painting.’’ His election as a Royal Academician and the | 
award of the Gold Medal are proofs of the attainment of 
his ideal. Literature has been another means by which | 
he has endeavoured to educate the public, his last book, 
‘* Essentials in Architecture,’’ being especially adapted to. 
serve that end. Mr. Beucuer will, we hope, long continue. 
to adorn the country with his art. ee “| 
ar (Continued on page 81.) ceca 
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THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, EASTBOURNE. 


HIS building was the outcome of an open competi- 
tion, but the plans were largely altered from those 
placed first in the competition. This was partly due to 
the wishes of the donor of the site, the late Duke of 
DevonsuireE. To the town clerk, Mr. H. W. 
FovarGus, is due mainly the credit for carrying through 
this scheme. The floors are disposed as follows :— 
Ground floor, library and museum; first floor, boys’ and 
girls’ secondary schools and lecture theatre, with science 
rooms; second floor, art and caretaker; basement, 
technical work, as cookery, gymnasium, wood-carving, 
metal-work, bookbinding, &c., is intended to be carried 
on here, but this part is not completed yet. Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE gave 10,000]. towards the library, which 
amounted to providing it. The contractor was Mr. 
F. G. Minter, of Putney, and his tender 34,7301. ; and 
the building was completed for rather less than this sum. 
The external materials are Whitbed Portland stone 
(worked on the site) and Keymer red bricks, and green 
Westmoreland slates from Tilberthwaite. — The design 
was dominated necessarily by the size laid down by the 
Board of Education for art-room windows, which, of 
course, face north; and also by the fact that the Council 
rightly would not have drains on the main front, which 
necessitated the flanking towers containing the central 
manholes, in which are all the pipes. The various firms 
engaged were the Library Supply Company and Lucy & 
Co., for library fittings; Mr. Bessant and Messrs. HENRY 
&'Co., electric light and special fittings; the Acme Com- 
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; HOUSE AT FOUR OAKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM.: 
NHIS house was built for Dr. Luoyp Owen, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. | The exterior is faced with silver-grey 
rough-cast, and the roof covered with hand-made tiles: 
The builders were Messrs. StreEATHER & Hitu, of Four 
Oaks, the architects being Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & 
Bewuay, of Birmingham. 


CROPWOOD, BLACKWELL, WORCESTSRSHIRE. 

he house, the country residence of Mr. Barrow 

Cappoury, is built in an elevated position, commanding 
very fine views of the county of Worcestershire. The 
exterior is faced with silver-grey rough-cast with dress- 
ings of Guiting stone, and the roofs are covered with 
hand-made tiles. Balconies for sleeping out of doors 
have been provided to some of the bedrooms. The wood- 
work of the interior is chiefly oak. Messrs. J. & A. 
Brazier, of Bromsgrove, carried out the work from 
designs by Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Brwuay, of 
Birmingham. 


ST, AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, FULHAM. 
HE general characteristics of the ‘‘ Queen Victoria 
Memorial Church ”’ are its height and its richness in 
to) 


| moulded and carved stonework. The principal entrances 


are at each end of the narthex, which is divided from the 
body of the church by a stone screen. The nave is 84 feet 
by 23 feet 6 inches. The height is 36 feet 6 inches to the 
roof-plate, and 52 feet to the ridge. The aisles are narrow 
and lofty. The nave and aisles are separated from the 
eastern end of the church by stone arches richly traceried, 
which give very effective views when seen in perspective. 
The chancel (which was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lonpon on Monday) is 21 feet 3 inches wide and 35 feet 
long. The five-light east window, filled with stained-glass, 
is at the level of the clerestory windows, and imparts an 


groups on each side of the entrance, representing Science 
The clerks of works were Mr. 
Hupson and Mr. R. Hentzy. The architect was Mr. 
Puiip A. Rosson, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Bridge Street, West- 
minster. 


F HOUSE AT KDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
years are faced with thin black country bricks and 
_” the roofs covered with hand-made tiles. External 
‘woodwork painted white with green doors. The work 
was carried out by Messrs. J. Barnsuey & Sons, from 
the designs of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & BEwLAY, 
Birmingham. 


appearance of height to the whole interior. Externally 
the church is faced with red brick, all doors, windows, 
and moulded work generally being of Monk’s Park Bath 
stone, worked and fixed by the Bath Stone Firms. The 
steep roofs are covered with red -tiles and the flat roof 
with lead. The bell is contained in a stone flache on the. 
chancel arch gable, as only the ground storey of the 
tower is built at present. It is hoped to make this latter 
info a tower and spire, 160 feet high, as a worthy com- 
pletion of the ‘‘ Queen Victoria Memorial Church.’’ In- 
ternally the whole of the structural features are of stone, 
and the plain wall spaces are plastered to receive 
future decoration. The roofs are of wrought timber, with 
arched trusses and hammer-beams to the principals, and 
with boarded ceilings throughout. The chancel is lighted 
by electricity and the nave with gas. The church is 
heated with two of Grunpy’s hot-air underground stoves. 
Accommodation is provided for 650 worshippers. The 
carving throughout has been done by Mr. N. Hircu, and 
all the handsome oakwork has been made by Mr. Rosry- 
son. The architects, Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Courts, 
supplied drawings in detail for the whole of the works 
and fittings. 
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ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

{7 B give detailed views of this church, which has been 
\ erected on an excellent site in Hast Fettes Avenue, 
Edinburgh West, from the designs of Mr: P. Mac- 
Grrcor CHatmers, architect, Glasgow. Last week we 
illustvated the exterior and interior.. The church is 
finished in stone internally and externally. The principal 
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GOTHIC ART IN SPAIN.* 


N few countries has the influence of history on art beem 
if so marked as in Spain during the Middle Ages. The 
Moorish invasion of the greater part of the Peninsula early 
in the eighth century drove the Gothic races into the 
romantic fastnesses of the north, and there for three cen- 
turies, weakened. by internal warfare, the Moors remained. 

In the eleventh century the Christians, having regained 


ST. LUKE'S CHURGH, EDINBURGH.—THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


stone is taken from Dullatur’ Quarry, and the rubble! from 
Hailles Quarry. The design of the nave arcades has been 
modelled on the Norman .work at Jedburgh Abbey. 
Special attention has been’ taken in'the carving of all the 
capitals ; no two of them are identical. 


f 
! 


their energy, Teconquered Toledo and united the two Cas 
tilles. Henceforward and by degrees the Moors were drive | 
southward, and finally, in the fifteenth century, the whol 


* A paper read before the Society of Arts by Mr. Henry © 
Brewer. eet 


Jan. 29, 1909.] 
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ST. LUKE’S: CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
| INTERIOR FROM THE SoutH Porcu. 
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ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
THe Purr. 


eninsula was again under Christian rule. During these 
imes the two great streams of Gothic and Saracenic art ran 
ide by side, scarcely influencing each other, but steadily 
1arking the advance or retrogression of each nation. 

The medieval Spaniards, born among such surroundings, 
nd fired with that enthusiasm, the torch of which was kept 
urning by defending their faith and homes against a 
Lohammedan race, developed those national feelings for 
omance and drama which influenced their lives and work, 
9 that romance and drama constitute the characteristics of 
heir Gothic art: 

The first serious attempts of Gothic art in Spain date 
rom the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth 
snturies, and the work is suggestive of the influence of the 
ich Romanesque art of the south of France, which art is a 
ttle earlier in date. It is also significant that the episco- 
ate of the newly reconquered city of Toledo was held by a 
renchman, Bernard by name, through whose influence 
any French clergy were preferred to important positions 
1 the Church in Spain, 

_ The cathedral of Santiago in Galicia, that of Zamora, 
nd the old cathedral of Salamanca, are the three leading 
rurches of the first period of Gothic art in Spain. San- 
ago, commenced about the year 1078, is the earliest and 
rgest. It is a noble example of a Romanesque church, 
‘uciform in plan, with an apse surrounded by chapels and 
chly-carved western doorways. The fact of its complete- 
ass and. general unity of style would make it most remark- 
dle, for there is nothing in Spain of an earlier date which 
muld lead up to such completion ; but its great similarity to 
» Sernin at Toulouse, which is earlier in date, makes it 
ore than probable that the work was entirely carried out 
nder French guidance, and: although a more noble work 
van the other two, it is» perhaps. less interesting to the 
udent of Spanish art. Zamora and Salamanca are smaller 
id later in date, but they have that individuality of their 
vn which suggests that they were the cradle of Gothic art 


| 


_ Spain. These interesting structures were commenced 
rly in the twelfth century ; they are cruciform in plan, the 
ossing being covered by a dome or cupola surrounded by 
tall windows. Internally the massive stone piers support 
pre unmoulded arches and. the window spaces are but 
‘all apertures in the walls. A’ simplicity and unity of | 


| 


effect is obtained by the mass of light which pours in through 
the windows surrounding the cupolas and centres on the 
piers which support the crossing. This massing of light 
was the first suggestion of the drama of effect which stands 
out so conspicuously in the Gothic art of Spain. 

The little old cathedral at Salamanca is now enveloped 
in the folds of the vast Gothic edifice which has superseded 
it, and it is difficult to gauge its earlier appearance. 
Zamora, on the other hand, is as it was 800 years ago. 
Rising ona rock on the northern bank of the river Douro, 
the time-honoured fortress and ‘‘ well-walled town’? retains 
much of its ancient warlike appearance. It is, however, no 
longer surrounded by all of its seven lines of walls; still it 
has’ that appearance of impregnability for which it was 
noted in medizeval times. Seen above the old brown walls, 
on the highest part of the rock, is the cathedral, strangely 
picturesque in outline. At the west end is a Romanesque 
tower of unusual proportions, and a dome at the crossing, 
transitional in style, but Eastern in appearance; these 
crown a short, massive church, which is more like some castle 
keep than a Gothic cathedral. This building, and that of 
Salamanca, were in progress during the episcopate of that 
warlike prelate, Geronimo, the confessor to the Cid, and 
well express the race and times. 

The city of Avila, near Madrid, is even a more complete 
medieval city than Zamora. It is surrounded by walls com- 
menced in the year 1090; and is now the most perfect ex- 
ample of a walled city in existence. Mapped out on the 
slope of a hill, and looking much like an engraving in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, it has stood still since the walls were 
the protection of its inhabitants, and is unaltered except by 
decay. Within these walls are three interesting examples of 
early Gothic art—the cathedral, St. Vincente, and St. 
Pedro. The date of their architecture is a little later than 
Salamanca and Zamora, yet in part they are coeval. The 
cathedral is a lofty cruciform church of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. The beautiful granite nave 
flooded with light from the lofty clerestory windows and 
noble choir built in a red veined stone, suggest but faintly 
the massiveness without. The transitional apse, forming a 
vast bastion in the walls and externally throughout the 
church, presents a fortress in itself, well suggesting the 
militant Christianity of medieval Spain. St. Vincente and 
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St. Pedro are both twelfth-century buildings, the west front 
of the former being the glory of Avila. Set back beneath 
an arch which joins the two short western towers 1s a late 
Romanesque double doorway, the archivolt of which is richly 
carved and moulded, the classical acanthus leaf being 
amongst the details. Saints supported on columns stand 
apainst the jambs and dividing pier, and these, although a 
little crude in treatment, have a great amount of human 
feeling, and are earnestly engaged in conversation with each 
other. : 

The Spanish peasants think that the saints which grace 
the niches of their churches come down from their positions 
once in every hundred years, and, if they overstay their 
time, they turn again to stone, and so cannot return, and 
this is why there are so many empty niches. 

Internally the chufch is solid and massive, with arches 
supported on circular columns, and vaulted with boldly- 
moulded cross ribs. St. Pedro, although less imposing, is as 
interesting as St. Vincente. The beautiful crossing is 
Romanesque, and is lit by a fourteenth-century lantern, 
which it supports. The roughly-chiselled carving and 
masonry, here brought into prominence by the light, melt 
away into the mysterious gloom of the nave transepts and 
chancel. 

Tudela and Tarragona are exceptionally fine examples of 
transitional architecture. Tarragona by some is thought 
to be the finest building in the Peninsula. The general date 
of this great work is the latter part of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries. The apse, however, which is Roman- 
esque, is early twelfth-century work. Internally, the simple, 
solid dignity of the unmoulded arches, supported on massive 
stone piers, is relieved by grotesques and scrolls carved on 
the caps and in the string-courses; the grand balance of 
light and shade, and the beauty of proportion, are expres- 
sive of the manly power of this early style of architecture, 
a style in which Spain is especially rich, The interesting 
lantern at the crossing, formed into an octagon by penden- 
tives in the spandrils of the arches and vaulted with bold 
groining ribs, is, I think, the first example of such a treat- 
ment in architecture. The cloister court is one of those 
silent gardens of loveliness in which architecture, mellowed 
down by time, combines with nature to form a dream of 
colour. The early-pointed arches of the cloister, divided, by 
yound-headed windows and circles enriched with the dog- 
tooth moulding, peep out between the luxuriant foliage 
which rises from a garden divided into paths by clipped and 
flowering shrubs, while here and there a fountain cools the 
fragrant air with its sparkling jet of water. 

The cathedrals of Toledo, Burgos and Leon were built in 
that great period of medieval art, the thirteenth century. 
Toledo, grandest of the three, is the finest example of Gothic 
in the Peninsula, and its’solid magnificence, vast scale and 
the richness of its fittings place it amongst the finest build- 
ings in the world. 

The King Don Ferdinand III. and Archbishop Rodrigo 
laid the first stones of this church on August 14, 1227, and 
the architect, according to a contemporary inscription, was 
Petrus Petri. It is unfortunate that this inscription is in 
Latin, for it makes it impossible to decide with any cer- 
tainty whether he was a Spaniard. Those who claim every- 
thing in Spain to be done by others than Spaniards, state 
that he was a Frenchman, Pierre le Pierre, while the 
Spaniards claim him under the name of Pedro Perez. 
Whether, however, Petrus Petri was a Spaniard or French- 
man, there is no doubt that on entering this grand building 
one is struck with an effect essentially different from that 
created by churches in other countries. The sombre impres- 
siveness, the proportions, the drama of chiaroscuro stamp it 
with a distinct individuality, and even should the root have 
been transplanted from the soil of France, the tree has 
assimilated the poetry and drama of its Castillian surround- 
ings. Its proportions are colossal, it being the third largest 
church built in Gothic times. Seen from the transepts it 
conveys the finest impression; the brilliant Spanish sun- 
light pierces the richly-coloured windows, striking in dia- 
gonal shafts across the dark, mysterious voids, here and 
there lighting up a column or exquisite bit of carving, and 


glistening on the silver chastening and copper-gilt details’ 


of the screen. The air is filled with the aromatic scent of 
incense, and the pale, grey smoke which rises from the 
censers lingers about the cavernous arches, and mingles with 
the mysterious atmosphere which envelops the vaulting, No- 
where else is architecture so dramatic, so full of mystery. 
The cathedral is cruciform in plan, with an apse at the east 
end, and has double aisles which are continued round the 
chevet. The capilla major is enriched with carvings and 
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tombs of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and cut off from the transepts by the most interesting and 
magnificent metal screen in the country of metal screens— 
Spain. % 
; The high altar is in late Gothic design, elaborately carved 
in wood, gilded and painted, and, altogether, this capilla 
major is the most gorgeous work of Gothic art in existence, 
and well represents the epithet of wealth applied to Toledo 
Cathedral (Toledo for wealth, as the Spaniards say). The 
stalls are in delicate Renaissance work, and were designed 
by Maestro Rodrigo in the year 1495, and the metal screens 
by Domingo Cespedes in the year 1648. a 

This jewel of Gothic art is set in the crown of Spain, 
Toledo, the once imperial and magnificent, now forlorn 
and desolate, is but the skeleton of the past. Built on a 
rock of granite, the venerable frame stands like a rock, on 4 
rock girdled round by the river Tagus boiling through a 
ravine at its feet. In this city is epitomised the whol 
history of the Peninsula. Romans, Visigoths, Saracens, ani 
again Christians, have in turn held sway, and here all hav 
left their mark. Crossing the wild and melancholy rive 
and linking up its rock-bound sides are two bridges, par 
Gothic and part Saracenic—the bridge of the Alcantar 
and the bridge of St. Martin. When arriving at Toledo, on 
enters the city by crossing the bridge of the Alcantara 
Passing under the portcullis of the gate, one indeed fee 
that one has left the dull commercial world of the presen 
day, and is entering the age of chivalry. On the further 


- side of the bridge still stands the Moorish tower restored in 


Gothic times, and the narrow road supported on one great 
arch which spans the river was rebuilt in the thirteenth cer 
tury. A small panel in the wall records the fact that 
was rebuilt after a great.deluge of rain commencing before 
the month of August and lasting until December 26 in the 
year 1258. The bridge of St. Martin is even more interest- 
ing than that of the Alcantara. The great spanning arches 
were rebuilt probably after the same flood. The gateway, 
however, is a work of Moorish art of the ninth century 
Above the bridge rises a grand view of the rock-built city. 
Conspicuous is the church of St. Juan Los Reis, the walls of 
which are covered with votive manacles given by descendants 
of families who were freed from Moorish bondage when 
Toledo was reconquered. Be 
The great works in Toledo are numberless, but we cannot 
leave this city without mentioning the one small vein of art 
into which the streams of Christian and Saracenic architec- 
ture intermingled, and gave the very rare style of Moresque. 
Tn a town which had been reconquered by Christians after 
the Moorish occupation, many Moors of the artisan classes 
remained, and being a skilful people they were employed on 
the buildings erected by their Christian masters. On rare 
occasions these buildings were entrusted to their hands, and 
in these one finds a style founded on Gothic construction, 
but in detail Moorish; such is the thirteenth-century brich 
tower of St. Ronan, the apse of St. Christo de Luz, anc 
several other churches. In the choir triforiums in the cathe 
dral there is a slight suggested trace of Moorish influence it 
the upper arrangement of the interspanning arches, but her 
it is the motif which is Moorish, the detail being purel} 
Gothic. : 
The foundation-stone of Burgos Cathedral was laid in th 
year 1221, during the episcopate of Bishop Maurice, al 
Englishman, and the original fabric of this great church w 


completed in the incredibly short time of nine years. Th 
church is cruciform in plan with single aisles and an aps¢ 
and is surrounded by lateral chapels. Externally the ric 
outline of the spires, octagon, and great octagonal ane 
at the east end, are features superimposed on the origina 
structure, and, owing to the situation, these additions at 
always conspicuous, and give the appearance of a chure 
of much later date. The interior is a magnificent examp! 
of architecture. At the moment of entering from the wester' 
doorways the effect is somewhat injured by the blocking u 
by the coro, but from the choir or transepts, the fine effe: 
of proportion, the drama of chiaroscuro, the beauty of tl 
carving and the richness of the fittings are unsurpasse' 
No doubt much of this effect is given by the light floodi1 
in from the late octagon, which octagon is condemned | 
authorities who can see beauty only in purity of style ar 
academic art; still, those of broader mind can at least he 
ut on one side their more fastidious tastes to enjoy wh 
is probably the most perfect drama in architectural art. _ 
The old Gothic lantern having fallen down in the ye/ 
1539, the present one was commenced by Juan de Borgon 
and completed by Juan de Vallego in 1567. It is Gay 
in form, but Plateresque in detail. From an architectur 
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point of. view it does not bear analysis, but as a combina- 
tion of motif and detail it triumphs over rule and produces 
one of those impressions which time can never obliterate. 
The spires and octagonal chapel were designed by John 
of Cologne, and carried out between the years 1435 and 
1456; and, although German in style, the detail is much 
influenced by Spanish art. The interior of the octagonal 
chapel is vaulted in most delicate interlacing work of late 
Gothic design. The stone is smooth and cream coloured, and 
the carving throughout is so exquisitely minute that the 
general suggestion is that of an ivory casket. In front of 
the Renaissance altar is the tomb of Don Ferninando de 
Velasco, the Constable of, Castille, for whom this chapel was 
built, and it is still the property of the same.family. | 
The cathedral at Leon, commenced in the year 1214, is 
much more correct according to the laws of northern Gothic 
architecture. Lightness and grace are its chief features ; 
the aim seems to have been to use the least possible amount 
of material with the greatest amount of space and effect. 
In France, at the same period, a similar attempt was being 
made in the church at Beauvais, and in both a like result 
followed, that of the constant difficulty of keeping the church 
in structural stability. It is quite northern in plan, and 
although not nearly so long, otherwise the proportions are 
the same as those of Westminster Abbey. The bays are lofty 


and slender, the triforium pierced, and the clerestory, which 


is nearly half the height of the building, completely filled 
in with a six-light window. Shortly after its erection, how- 
ever, for the sake of increasing its stability, two of the lights 
were filled in. Externally the church is not satisfying when 
compared with such exquisite examples of this style of archi- 
tecture as those existing in the north of France. One can- 
not but help feeling that here the Spaniard was treading 
on ground which he did not fully understand, and that there 
is little really Spanish in this undoubtedly fine cathedral. 

Elsewhere in Spain one comes across this extremely 
lightly-built Gothic, but the style never left its French 
origin, and was never quite satisfactory on Spanish soil. 
Perhaps the best works in this style of art in Spain are the 
western doorways of the cathedral at Vitoria. These are 
perfect examples of northern French art, and suggest not 
only that the architecture was French, but that even the 
carvers and masons must also have been. This cathedral 
and one or two of the churches in Vitoria are so lightly con- 
structed in stone that great uprights have been placed in 
front of the columns to give extra stability to the vaulting, 
a necessity which is quite ruinous to their architectural 
effect. 

In the fourteenth century Gothic art in Spain developed 
more purely on national lines, and French influence seems 
to have quite disappeared. The most interesting buildings 
of this period are to be found in Catalonia and Aragon. A 
school of architects had sprung up in the Island of Majorca 
of which the leading light was Don Jaime Fabre. Much 
interest had been aroused by the Dominican church he was 
erecting at Palma at the end of the thirteenth century, now 
unfortunately destroyed except the cloisters, which are used 
as a prison. 

In the year 1298 the King summoned Fabre to Barcelona 
and requested him to make plans for the new cathedral. 
These designs were put in hand at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, and a very interestin g agreement 
between Fabre and the clergy is still in existence. According 
to this agreement Fabre was both architect and builder. 
It enters minutely into all arrangements about payments 
and duties of the architect, and I think I am right in saying 
that it even states that during Fabre’s residence in Bar- 

; celona he was to have two new hats a year. This cathedral 
is oblong in plan, with an apse at the east end, the crossing 
| formed by the transepts being flush with the outer walls of 
the aisle chapels. At the west end is an octagon only partly 
carried up in medieval times, but now being completéd. 
The nave is very lofty, and the groining of the roof starts 
from the caps of the nave piers, leaving but small space 
above. The triforium and clerestory are represented by a 
narrow arcade and circular windows, The window spaces 
_are all small except those round the ‘apse, and they are filled 
with fine old glass. The chevet is seven-sided, the tall 
| slender columns supporting stilted arches, and the stone is 
a rich russet colour. When one enters the transept door 
from the brilliant sunlit streets the darkness is profound ; 
‘but by degrees, as the sight gets accustomed to the gloom, 
here and there parts of the glorious architecture stand out 
where they intercept shafts of light, and the tall graceful 
arches of the chevet rise in dark relief against the jewelled 
background of the richly-coloured glass in the apse. Boldly 


bracketed out above an arch in the north transept, the great 
organ rears its mass of finely-carved plum-coloured wood, 
and the delicately canopied stalls in the trascoro form a 
filmy group of cobweb spires, from the sides of which spring 
up the piers of clustered shafts supporting the arches and 
groining of the roof.. All above, though, is lost in mystery, 
a dark impenetrable mystery, through which floats the pale 
blue smoke of incense. : 

The great French cathedrals may be finer architecturally, 
may be more perfect in proportion and detail than this 
church, but is not the atmosphere which pervades a building 
more eloquent than the stone itself, and can architecture rise 
beyond that which impresses the mind with the mystery 
which surrounds our life and leads us to the contemplation 
of a future state? 

The cathedral of Palma, rising in a golden mass of 
masonry from the shores of the Mediterranean ; the square- 
planned cathedral of La Seo, at Saragoza, and many others 
in this district, are all remarkable for that strange impres- 
sive atmosphere, and, like great works in Nature, grasp the 
mind and lead the thoughts to contemplate the mysteries of 
the, future. 

The cathedral at Gerona is another exceptionally interest- 
ing fourteenth and early fifteenth century building, The 
choir apse and choir aisles are planned on the usual French 
arrangement, and were carried out in the early fourteenth 
century. In the year 1416 Guillermo Boffy, who was then 
master of the works, made a design for completing the 
church by the addition of a nave of a single vault of 75 feet, 
the arch completely spanning the choir and its two aisles. 
As might be imagined, this suggestion seemed so hazardous 
that the chapter of the cathedral called together a meeting 
of. the most illustrious architects of Spain to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of such an erection. After due deliberation the 
designs were approved, and this, the widest Gothic vault in 
the world, was erected ; it is at the present day in perfect 
structural condition. (For comparison with our English 
churches, Westminster Abbey is 38 feet, and York, our 
widest span, 52 feet, whereas Gerona is 75 feet.) When one 
enters, the great cavernous space appears larger in propor- 
tion than it really is. That mysterious gloom which is 
usually present in Spanish churches is here pierced by a 
great diagonal ray which, striking from the south windows, 
floods the three chancel arches with light. Far off in the 
distant gloom are seen the graceful, stilted arches of the 
chevet, and here and there a jewel of colour sparkles in the 
windows of the apse. The artistic effect is perfect, the 
drama sublime, This arrangement of light and shade is 
undoubtedly as much part of the design as the columns and 
arches, the groining of the roof or plan. This mass of light 
passes through three richly-stained glass windows in the 
south-east corner of the nave; all other window spaces are 
but panels in the walls. Critics say this grand effect is but 
the outcome of chance, that the architecture, being borrowed 
from a northern source, had too much window space, hence 
much had to be blocked up, and time, the mellower of all 
things, has mellowed down a crude and barbarous make- 
shift. Has time or accident written avarice in the eye of 
the moneylenders by Quentin Matsys, or woven the golden 
light which illuminates a head by Rembrandt? No, this is 
art, consummate art, art which is akin to that of poetry and 
music, 

Many of the documents connected with these great build- 
ings are remarkable, for they prove how great was the care 
and thought bestowed on every minor detail. Perhaps’ one 
of the most interesting is that connected with the completion 
of the Miguelete at Valencia. This proves that even in the 
days when Gothic was a living art it could not be produced 
without great effort, and, just as to-day, resort had to be 
made to selection. This manuscript states that Peter Bala- 
guer, an able architect, shall receive fifty florins from the 
fabric fund of the new campanile in payment of his expenses 
on the journey which he made to Narbonne, Lerida, and 
other cities, in order to see and examine their towers and 
campanili, so as to imitate from them the most elegant form 
for the completion of the tower at Valencia. This tower 
was commenced in the year 1381, Juan Frank being the 
architect, and evidently, the tower not being considered 
satisfactory, they sent this other architect to get some better 
suggestions for its completion than that of the original 
designer. 

The romantic beauty of this rock-bound land gave oppor- 
tunities quickly grasped by medieval builders, and Manresa, 
in its poetic situation, is one of those dreame in which they 
loved to dwell. Perched on the summit ot a rock which is 
broken into picturesque hollows filled with gardens, the 


- Amongst these architects Juan Gil de Hontanon was selected 
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church crowns the lofty eminence ; crossed by ancient bridges: 
at its base, the rushing river Leobregat winds between huge 
rocks and olive yards; and faintly seen on the horizon are 
the pale blue mountains, far off spurs of the noble range of 
the Pyrenees. The great ship-shaped rock, ‘Segovia, is at 
times an unequalled vision of romance. Built up, amongst 
the mountain heights, the mists descend, and as they slowly 
wind around its base, it seems as though the rock-built ship 
is moving, supporting on its decks the wall-girt town, the 
prow crowned with the towers and turrets of its castle. The 
situation is indeed unsurpassed for beauty and strength. 
In the castle, which in medieval times was impregnable, 
was kept the money reserve of the kingdom, the mint being 
in-a small building on the river at the base of the rock. 

The fifteenth century gave to Spain its largest and, per- 
haps, most famous Gothic work and the largest Gothic 
church in the world—Seville Cathedral. It was commenced 
in the year 1403, and completed about a century later. The 
creat building covers an oblong, 414 feet long by 271 feet 
wide. It has double aisles and lateral chapels. The coro, 
as is usual in Spain, fills up the centre of the nave. This 
arrangement of the coro is necessitated by the elaborate 
ceremonies and the number of clergy who take part in them. 
The centre of the church being enclosed led to the buildings 
being planned shorter and broader so as to allow more space 
for the people crowding round the sides of the high altar 
to attend the sermons at High Mass. In the larger cathe- 
drals, such as Toledo, Burgos, Seville, &c., there are some- 
dimes two or three high masses, with organ and full choir 
proceeding at the same time. The public, as a rule, attend 
masses in the side chapels, and the service at the high altar, 
except the sermon, appears to be principally for the clergy. 

This» arrangement, by which the choir is continued into 
the eastern bays of the nave and enclosed by stone screens 
(the trascoro) has been very adversely criticised by authori- 
ties on architecture, and from the point of view of the 
general vista, on entering by the western doorways it cer- 
tainly is in many cases most injurious. The screens, them- 
selves, however, and the fittings which they enclose are occa- 
sionally of such great beauty that they sometimes even 
more than compensate for the injury done. This arrange- 
ment was probably introduced in the fourteenth century, 
the period at which the churches became much squarer in 
plan. In such a case as La Seo, at Saragoza, which has a 
nave and four aisles all of the same height, and with the 
leneth and breadth equal, the enclosed coro adds immensely 
to the effect. 

The interior of Seville is noble in the extreme. The 
massive nave piers rise in moulded shafts, broken only by 
narrow caps running round the arches. and groining of the 
roof, The immense height of the arcade is carried through 
the space which in most cases in our English churches 
would be the triforium. This gives the proportion which so 
great a scale requires. Beyond the crossing the high altar 
towers above the coro in a dark mass of carved and gilded 
wood, and between the nave piers is seen the forest of massive 
columns which support the double aisles and surrounding 
chapels. 

The sombre majesty of the effect, the richness of the glass 
and fittings, the dignity of the architecture, well portray 
the Spanish epithet of solemnity applied to this cathedral, 
and produce an effect akin to that experienced when con- 
templating the greater works of Nature. In 1889, part of 
the vaulting above the choir fell down, and fear was felt for 
the general stability of the building. This damage has been 
repaired, and so.excellent is the restoration that the appear- 
ance of the building is quite uninjured. | 

In the sixteenth century, when most countries had 
adopted the Renaissance art, Spain still held on to Gothic 
form for its ecclesiastical architecture, and the two great 
buildings of Salamanca and Segovia are the last great 
Gothic works erected. In the year 1513 the clergy called 
together a number of architects to draw up a report setting 
forth the essentials of such a building as they wished to 
have. This report decides not only the size and proportion 
of the building, but even such projections‘as buttresses, &c. 


by the chapter to’carry out the building. In 1522, the same 
architect was called -in to design the cathedral at Segovia ;- 
at his death this work was completed by his son, Rodrigo 
Gil de Hontanon, in the end of the sixteenth century. These 
two great buildings, the last spark’ of the fire of Gothic art, 
group up in massive towers and domes, crowning the towns 
over which they rise with majesty and ‘domination. In 
detail, perhaps, they do not bear analysis, they may have: 


faults of ostentation, but as expressions of the thoughts and~ 


66 


the length of a service in a badly-coloured church, aie 
nly 


_minds of those who reconquered Spain to Christian rule:and. 


advanced their banner to a new-found world, they are works 
of expressive art and grand dramatic power, and form a 


fitting climax to the growth of that art of which they are — 


the final utterance. 


ART IN EDUCATION. 


ject of a lecture which was delivered in the theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society recently by Mr. James Ward, 
Hon. A.R.C.A., London, under the auspices of the Arts and 


Crafts Society. i 
In all their schools, the lecturer pointed out, nearly — 


every subject of general education was compulsory or was 


thought necessary for the proper education of the average — 
boy or girl, except the subject of drawing or art knowledge. — 


When it was taught it was taught in a tentative way. In’ 
some schools it was still treated as an ‘‘extra subject.” 


Drawing, he urged, should be taught to every boy and girl 


in their schools by properly qualified experts, and as much 


time should be devoted to this subject as to any of the other 


lessons, for it might easily be shown a knowledge of drawing, 
or art, was quite as important in the education of boys‘and 
girls as any other subject of school study. If drawing had 
its proper place in their schools it would lessen the over-— 
whelming number of candidates for clerkships, Civil Ser- 
vice and otherwise, and shop salesmen, the supply of which 


greatly exceeded the demand. It would be better if more” 


attention were paid to the directing of pupils to the dignity — 
of labour as expressed in the work of the mechanic, the 
artisan, and the craftsman. The elements or principles -of* 


technical knowledge should be taught in every school, and, 


as drawing was the foundation of all technical knowledge, 


it should have more hours in the week devoted to it in the 
schools than it had at present. They wanted to have a love — 


for and an appreciation of good art; for, in spite of the” 


RT as a Subject of General Education ’’ was the sub- — 
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writings and teachings of Ruskin, Morris, and others, and ~ 
of the establishment of museums, picture galleries, and” 
schools of art, a knowledge of art, or an adequate art culture 
among the masses of the people of these countries was ate 


present very small indeed, and would likely remain so until 
the subject was accorded its just and equal measure of 
importance with the other subjects in the curricula in their 
schools and colleges. The lecturer proceeded to deal, says 
the Irish Times, with the close relationship which existed 
between Art and Nature. Emerson had said ‘‘ Art is 
Nature passed through the alembic of men.’’ The highest 
form of art, like nature, was creative and original. A full 
and liberal education, which must include art culture, would 
fit those who might be called upon to take up certain posi- 


tions in life, where they might act as directors or guides to 


the community at large. They would not be surprised to find ~ 
that art education was at present treated with so much in-— 
difference when it was considered that they had not yet 


seriously thought of it as an important factor in the welfare 
of the nation, not to speak of its commercial value to the 
State. A considerable portion of the wealth of France was 
derived from the profits on the goods and wares of an artistic 
nature, which were turned out annually by the deft fingers, 
and fertile brains of French men and women. Was it not 
the imperious Parisian milliner who dressed the feminine 
world? Germany and Switzerland were rapidly adopting 
the French ideas and methods of art instruction in their 
schools and colleges, and were establishing and developing 
new institutions known as trade art schools, where boys and 
girls were taught for a term of four years in the subjects | 
drawing, modelling and design, as applied to all trades an 
manufactures where an expert knowledge of art was esse: 
tial. England was just beginning or thinking about tl 
establishment of such schools, but, as far as he was awar 
the movement had not yet reached Ireland. There were 
many modern instances where both clergy and laity had 
unknowingly, he admitted, acquiesced in the disfigureme: 
of their churches and cathedrals by allowing inartistic peop 
to cover the walls and vaults of their sacred edifices with 
commonplace designs and crude colouring, entirely out .of 
harmony with the architecture and uses of the fabric. Ty’ 
churches so disfigured, and there were many of them in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the worshippers who might have the 
fortune or the misfortune to possess an artistic taste, found 


it very disquieting to their peace of mind to sit throughout _ 


however devoutedly they might be disposed, it would certainly 
‘“mar their calm,’’ if not irritate their sense of proportion » 
and fitness of things. Better far to keep to the puritan, | 


a 
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whitewash in our churches than to make them the examples 
of commonplace and misapplied decoration. Much of the 
modern stained glass was imported from foreign countries, 
and its greatest recommendation was its cheapness. It was 
clear that their bishops, deans, chapters and church- 
wardens would be all the better for a little education in art 
matters, especially if their churches were in need of stained 
glass. It was the duty of all committees who had to super- 
intend the erection and decoration of public buildings and 
churches, to employ expert advice if none of their number 
were possessed of artistic knowledge. Nature-study ought 
to prove a delightful and charming recreation or change 
from other school lessons of the children, if the subject was 
taught in an intelligent way. Referring to the new Uni- 
versities, he said he sincerely hoped that provision would be 
made for the foundation of a professorship, or a lectureship, 
in art, so that the future graduate should be enabled to pass 
through the new Universities, carrying with him an appre- 
ciation, at least, of the aims and significances of art. The 
governing body and senate of the National University 
would surely see that some form of art culture must needs 
be a part of the college curriculum, because they could not 
allow Ireland to be behindhand in this matter. There was 
no better way of learning history than by studying the art 
and architecture of a country, and certainly none more 
interesting. In fact, the history of every ancient and 
Imediseval nation was largely written in the remains of art 
and architecture. With the knowledge of art their lives 
would be happier and brighter. They should not look on art 
as a luxury. They should look on it as a valuable asset, 
which would have a refining influence on the lives and 
manners of the people. 


THE ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


yee annual report of the above Society was presented at 
A thelast meeting. In the course of it the Council say that 
during the progress of the Irish University Bill through 
Parliament the following resolution was passed by the 
Council: —‘‘ That any university created for Belfast and 
the province of Ulster will he incomplete unless provision 
is made for the establishment of a Chair of Architecture 
therein, and it is essential that sufficient funds be provided 
by the Government to enable the statutory authority of the 
proposed university to provide such a chair.’? The Queen’s 
University of Belfast has now become an accomplished fact, 
and it is hoped that the Senate will be able to fulfil tho 
wishes of the Society. The Council has not allowed any 
opportunity to slip of using its influence to stop the de- 
moralising practice of public officials engaging in private 
practice. 
made an appointment of surveyor for the district, and it was 
made a condition of the appointment that he was not to 


engage in any private practice. Following the comparatively | 


satisfactory arrangement made by the Holyrood Urban 
Council reported last year, this is considered very encourag- 
ing. The Commissioners of National Education and the 
Local Government Board have recently become active agents 
in supplying stock pattern plans for the erection of schools 
and labourers’ cottages, which are in some cases being 
availed of by local committees and authorities regardless of 
their unsuitability to local circumstances, site and material, 
which can only be properly met by the employment of a 
qualified architect in each individual case. Like most model 
plans, they are usually unsatisfactory, except where they 
are plagiarising—a circumstance not unknown—from the 
designs of architects lodged with the Department. This 
matter has received attention, and further action will be 
necessary to protect architects’ interests as well as prevent 


waste of public money. The unnecessary difficulties that | 


were experienced by architects in obtaining the approval. of 
plans by the city surveyor for trifling alterations induced 


a member of the Council, in a case in which the disapproval | 


of a plan seemed uncalled for, to seek to have the law settled 
by a superior Court. This action resulted in obtaining a 
clear definition of the surveyor’s duties, which, in the case 
of alterations that do not involve the taking down one-half 
of the area of the front wall towards the street, are to be 
limited to seeing that the by-laws in force are not contra- 
vened. The Council has recently addressed a communication 
to the Senate of the new Queen’s University of Belfast with 
Teference to the appointment of an architect for the build- 
ings required in connection with the university scheme. 
ae 1s one of the most important architectural problems 
which have arisen in Belfast, and it would be deplorable if 


During the year the Urban Council of Bangor | 


it were not dealt with in the best possible way, both for 
administrative facility and architectural ¢ffect. It has been 
suggested that this can only be obtained by a competition, 


the conditions of which should be drawn up by an architect 


of the highest standing, and that as the university is in- 
tended to afford educational facilities primarily for the 
Province of Ulster, the competition should be confined to 
qualified architects (many of whom are former students of 
the Queen’s College) practising in that province. By this 
means, says the report, the result of the consideration of the 
requirements by several minds would be obtained, and the 
appointment would be made on the merits, and not through 
the influence of friends, perhaps accompanied by the still 
more objectionable method of canvassing. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 
aS a conference held at the County Hall on January 14, 
called by the superintending architect of the London 
County Council ‘‘ to consider the questions raised in Part V. 
of the London County Council (General Powers) Bill,’’ there 
were present representatives of the Councils of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, the Concrete Institute, the Institute of 
Builders, the London Master Builders’ Association, and the 
District Surveyors’ Association, when the following resolu- 
tion was carried, with one dissentient :— 

“That the scope of the said Bill (Part V.) should be 
limited to the construction of enclosing—i.e. external and 
party—walls,”’ 

The Council of the Institute had the matter before them 
at their meeting last Monday and passed the following 
resolution :— 

“That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects unanimously endorses the resolution passed at the 
conference held at the County Hall on the 14th inst., and 
urges that the draft Bill should be amended accordingly. 
That a copy of the report of the conference and of this 
resolution be sent to the clerk of the London County Council 
and to the superintending architect.” 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Plumbers and Plumbing. 


Srr,—Under this heading appears a letter in your issue 
of January 22, from a Mr. A. A. Adams; : 
Personally I tender my apologies for having forgotten the 


| existence of the few London plumbers who have assumed 


the description of ‘‘The Associated Master Plumbers,” a. 
title which is sufficiently vague to disguise the parochial 
nature of its membership and the paucity of its numbers. 
As President of the Institute of Plumbers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, an institution which is national. in 
its scope and organisation, I claim the right to. speak 
authoritatively on behalf of the great majority of plumbers 
in this country, both in London and the provinces, who have 
sufficient confidence in their ability to control matters which 
affect their own particular trade (like other trade and pro- 
fessional organisations), without delegating that. authority 
to an alien body which has no connection with plumbing 
except in name. ‘For these I do not wish to speak.—Yours 
faithfully, Wirii1amM CHALLONER, 
President, Institute of Plumbers. » 
20 Tothill Street, Westminster. » 


Concrete Aggregates. 


Sir,—I quite agree with the remarks of your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ M. C. I.’’ when he says ‘‘ that whilst elaborate speci- 
fications and standards have been prepared for:the cement 
and other binding materials, the question of the equally 
important aggregates has received little attention.’’ 

IT have had occasion during the last few weeks to. examine 
and report on the failure of two concrete jobs. In the first 
one five parts of gravel to one of cement were used. The: 
cement was found to be perfect in every respect, but the 
gravel-contained 74 per cent. of loam. In the second case, 
seven parts of blast-furnace slag were used to one of cement.. 
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The latter again was found perfect, but the slag contained 
12 per cent. of sulphates! 

Notwithstanding this, no amount of argument could con- 
vince the builders that the failures were not caused by the 
cement. Most architects will specify that a clean suitable 
-aggregate is to be used, but although he may have his cement 
tested, he will rarely trouble to have the aggregate analysed. 

Considering the immense improvements in the manufac- 
ture and quality of Portland cement during the last few 
years, and the extraordinary precautions which are taken 
by all high-grade manufacturers to prevent inferior cement 
getting on the market, it is of far greater importance for the 
~asers to ascertain the quality of the aggregate, as this is more 
likely to be the cause of failure than the cement.—Yours, 
S&C. , 

January 22, 1909. T. 


GENERAL. 
mir. John Slater, F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed by the 
Souncil of the Royal Institute to succeed the late Mr. EH. A. 
‘Gruning as a permanent member of the Tribunal of Appeal: 


The Surveyors’ Institution will hold their annual dinner at 
the Hétel Métropole on February 23, and not on February 16 
as at first announced. 


The Town Clerk of Dundee has received official intimation 
from Edinburgh that the claim by Mr. Mackison’s trustees 
against the Corporation for his services as sanitary inspector is 
not to be insisted on in the appeal. The sum_asked for under 
this head was 3,800/. 


The Coventry City Council on Tuesday decided to organise 
a competition for designs for municipal buildings along Earl 
Street. 

A Funa is to be raised for carrying out a scheme for the 
‘restoration of St. Nicholas Church, Rochester. The parish 
dates back to the time of the Norman Conquest. The church 
was erected in the fourteenth century, and partly rebuilt in 
the seventeenth century; it adjoins the cathedral. It was 
‘resolved that the work be approved at the estimated cost of 
‘10,0002., and that a committee be appointed to collect the 
necessary funds. 

Mr. Frith, sculptor, and Mr. F. Pearson (consulting archi- 
tect of Truro Cathedral) have been commissioned to execute 
the design of a memorial to be erected in the cathedral by 
‘public subscription in commemoration of the public services 
rendered by three distinguished Cornishmen—Lord: Godolphin, 
who was Lord High Treasurer under Queen Anne, Sir John 
Eliot, the parliamentary leader in the time of Charles I., and 
‘Sir William Molesworth, Bt., who was the first statesman to 
hold the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Fifty-nine Competitive Designs have been sent in for the 
offices to be erected at Truro for the Cornwall County Council, 
and nine have been selected by the office committee to go 
before the assessor. The estimate ranges from 10,000/. to 
50,0007. 

Fifteen Hundred Examples have been selected from the 
recent exhibition at the last International Art Congress, 
South Kensington, by the Dublin technical education com- 
‘mittee for display in that city. These works comprise exam- 
‘ples of drawings from primary, secondary and technical schools 
and schools of art in England, Scotland, Holland and America, 
-and are illustrative of complete courses of study, from the 
most élementary grades of work to their highest application 
+o art, crafts and industries. The exhibition will open on 
Monday. 

The Board of Management of the Edinburgh College of 
Art, after careful consideration of the record of all students 
who completed the five years’ curriculum of the architectural 
‘section of the Edinburgh (Royal Institution) School of Art in 
July last, have awarded travelling scholarships of 40/. to 
Adam Bruce Thomson and John B. Lawson, tenable for four 
months during the present year, along with diplomas of merit. 
Diplomas have also been awarded to F. D. White, D. J. White, 
and G. F. Kay; and certificates to G. H. Watson, S. H. T. 
Smith, and H. Sykes Mitchell. 


The Council of the Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
are considering a scheme for the extension of their galleries in 
Sauchiehall Street. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall, V.P.R.LB.A., the assessor in the Bristol 

Royal Infirmary competition, has made his award with the 
following result :—First premium, Mr. H. Percy Adams, of 
London; second premium, Messrs. Henman & Cooper, Bir- 
mingham ; third premium, Messrs, Worthington & Son, 
Manchester. 
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At a Meeting of the Royal Academy on Wednesday evening 
Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., was elected a full Academician, 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal an Associate, and M. Jean Paul 
Laurens Honorary Foreign Academician. 


The Wolverhampton and District Architects’ Association 
held last week their annual meeting at the Law Library, Lych 
Gates. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
appointed at the last quarterly meeting:—Mr. William 
Edwards, president; Mr. W. J. Oliver, vice-president; Mr. 
A. W. Worral, hon. treasurer ; Mr. William J. H. Weller, hon, 
secretary; Messrs. F. T. Beck, J. Lavender, and T. H. 
Fleeming, members of the Council; and Mr. Ashton Veall, 
hon. auditor. 


The Berkshire County Council have instructed their county 
surveyor to furnish such information as may be needed for 
inviting competitive designs for new county buildings at 
Reading. The following are the items of the estimated cost :-— 
Purchase of No. 26 The Forbury, and compensation to tenant, 
2,110/.; cost of pulling down the existing buildings at Nos. 26, 
28 and 80 The Forbury, and rebuilding, 10,000/. ; architect's: 
fees and premium on competition, 540/.; legal expenses, 1001. ; 
various (including rent of and adapting proposed temporary 
offices), 1,000/. ; total, 13,7507. , 


The American Institute of Architects has now 868 
members, composed as follows :—320 Fellows, 548 Associates, 
as well as 63 honorary members and 83 corresponding 
members. | ? 


The Scottish Modern Arts Association have been pre- 
sented with a characteristic landscape by Mr. Nathaniel Hone, 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy. Hitherto its acquisitions 
have been confined to members of the Scottish school, but the 
acceptance of this canvas is in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the Association, which permits of “the acquisition of 
works of art by artists other than Scottish.” The landscape, 
entitled “ A Derelict,” is a forceful and impressive rendering 
of a storm along a rocky coast line. 


Two Mural Paintings by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., in 
the central hall of the new Sessions House, Old Bailey, are 
now free of scaffolding. The subjects are “ Roman Law” and 
“Spartan Law.” 


The Committee of the National Housing Reform Council 
are organising a tour next Easter which will probably include 
visits to Cologne, Diisseldorf, Essen and Frankfort, and other 
German cities possessing good examples of town-planning. | 


The Report of the departmental committee on the 
Inebriates Act makes the following reference to the excessive 
expenditure by local authorities :—“ We are not prepared to 
justify the erection of reformatories at anything approaching 
the amount per bed expended by the Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and London County Councils, even though subsequent addi- 
tions, put up at much less cost, may reduce the amount per 
bed considerably below that now stated. We consider the 
expenditure by those bodies upon new buildings (596/,, 5421. 
and 403/. respectively per bed) is unjustifiable and a waste of 
public money. Magnificence of design, arched ceilings, oak- 
panelled board-rooms with expensive wood carvings, elaborately 
tiled passages and stained-glass windows are not essentials. 
In making provision at the public expense, the normal require- 
ments of the persons to be provided for should be the chief 
consideration. The conditions should be improved only to the 
extent which is essential for his proper treatment as an 
inebriate; and the fact that such conditions have been secured 
to the satisfaction of His Majesty’s inspector, at so low a cost 
as 100/. per bed, makes it impossible to justify the far higher 
expenditure incurred by the local authorities.” 


At Plymouth County court last week the case of 
Williams v. Luke was again mentioned, It was an action 
in which arose the question of the training of a young man 
named George Williams by Mr. Montague Luke, architect, 
Plymouth, with wkom he was articled. His Honour called 
the plaintiff’s father before him, and pointed out how difi- 
cult it was to prove that proper attention had not been 
given to his boy. It was not right to suppose that am 
articled pupil had the right to claim the same attention 
from a professional man as a scholar would require from @ 
schoolmaster. After the parties had consulted with their 
legal representatives, Mr, Pearce announced that they had: 
agreed that the case should be struck out of his Honour’s list 
on terms, one of which was that the parties would withdraw 
all allegations. His Honour expressed his pleasure at the 
result, _ : 
| 
} 
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THE WEEK. 


-Pessrpiy the day is coming when the twentieth-century 
British architect will be as well aided in the carrying out 
of his designs by skilled craftsmen as were, apparently, 
the architects of the English Renaissance in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. There can be little 
doubt that in those days the actual carvers and forgers of 
wood, stone, and metal were to a large extent the de- 
signers of the detail of much of the work they produced, 
guided and regulated by the master architect, and that the 
system of full-size drawings for every detail, as adopted 
by some of our modern architects, did not then generally 
if‘ at all obtain. Granted that the sufficiently skilled 
craftsman, artistically as well as technically, can be 
found, it is surely far better that. he should be allowed 
to put into his work the best that is in him, than that he 
should be reduced to the level of a mere facile machine. 
There must, of course, be a readiness of comprehension 
on the part of the craftsman of the feeling and spirit of 
the architect, so that harmony may result between the 
many parts and varied crafts in the building, and, on the 
other hand there must be, on the part of the architect, the 
ability to guide and direct and to convey his ideas and 
individuality to the craftsman. The necessity for this 
ability on the part of the architect emphasises the stress 
that Mr. Ernest GrorGs, in his presidential address. to 
students at the Royal Institute on Monday night, laid on 
the importance for architects of freehand drawing. Not 
the freehand drawing of South Kensington nomencla- 
ture, but drawing from the cast and from the figure with- 
out tee-square and instruments. By this kind of free- 
hand drawing a sketch on a half-sheet of notepaper, 
methodical and exact, would convey to the mind of the 
sufficiently skilled craftsman the intentions and thoughts 
of the architect as well as the full-size drawing. For 
such a sketch to be effective the architect must have 
ideas to express and the power of draughtsmanship neces- 
sary to give them expression. 


Tue Stanley Technical Trade Schools, South Nor- 
wood, founded and endowed by Mr. W. F. Sranuey, 
which, after two years existence, are now vested in the 
Charity Commissioners with an assured endowed income, 
are doing good work in training lads to become skilful, 
‘scientific, and artistic mechanics. The system of train- 
ing adopted is the joint employment of schoolroom and 
workshop. In the schoolrooms the pupils learn to draw 
what in the workshops they carry into execution. By 
this means they learn to understand a drawing and to 
comprehend the interdependence of the several parts of 
that which they make, as well as the necessity for 
accurate compliance with the drawings. Although in 
‘these particular schools the aim of Mr. Sranury is chiefly 
to produce scientific workmen capable of raising England 
to the dignified position of the premier country in the 
world for the scientific exactitude and merit of its manu- 
factures, the. principles he has adopted seem to us 
eminently suited to the training of skilled craftsmen in 
the carrying out: of architectural. work. Although in the 
exigencies of modern manufacture, for the sake of speed 
and its consequent economy and for the attainment: of 
the highest possible manual dexterity, it may be necessary 
to specialise to the utmost the actual work of each in- 
dividual mechanic, the general realisation of the part that 
his special production plays in the whole and the necessity 


for the maximum of accuracy in his technique must make 
for efficiency. 


- 2 Gp RGNSGastaneseeees ee 
In the training of an architectural craftsman, drawing 
from the ‘solid and drawing in the solid or modelling are 


of vital importance so that he may be able to understand 
what’ is meant in the solid by a drawing on the flat, and 
equally so for the architect student that he may be able 
readily, clearly, and exactly to convey by a simple draw- 
ing on the flat what he intends to be realised in the solid. 
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It occurs to us to suggest that in the training of architect 
students at the Architectural Association and other in- 
stituitions, as well as in the training of. architectural 
craftsmen, it would be useful exercise for the students 
to make freehand drawings in design of ornament, and 
then for each of them to work from another man’s draw- 
ing and model in the solid what was intended to be ex- 
pressed. We do not intend to suggest this exercise in 
substitution of the modelling of a design by a student from 
his own drawing or from his own conception without a 
drawing, still less of the practising of modelling from a 
cast, but as complementary to all these. Thinking in the 
solid is of the utmost importance to an architectural 
student, and whilst modelling is a most valuable means 
of educating the power of such thought, it-is not by any 
means the only one. The freehand drawing advocated 
by Mr. Ernest Grorae should be enforced concurrently 
with geometrical drawing throughout a young architect’s 
training in the schools. He should not be allowed to draw 
geometrically a single order without making also a free- 
hand. perspective sketch of that order. He should not 
be allowed to make the simplest design without drawing 
in perspective that design before he starts elevations or 
sections. 


Tue education of craftsmen has been well initiated by 
the “‘ higher elementary ’’ system of training adopted at 
the Medburn Street School, East St. Pancras. Here boys 
are taught, besides drawing, how to make things—chairs, 
tables, cupboards, and minor articles of household use. 
They are taught to design wall-papers, book-covers and 
other practical applications of the drawing of ornament. 
The work of the school is, however, hampered by the limi- 
tation of age, as for the most part scholars are not allowed 
to remain in the school after the age of sixteen, whilst 
there appears to be no adequate provision for financial 
assistance to those whose parents are unable, without 
bursaries or scholarships, to keep their sons at school 
when they have reached the wage-earning age, thus 
crippling the development of those who belong to the class 
from which architectural craftsmen are mostly drawn. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, at the induction of the Rey. 
H. C. Dimspaze as rector of St. Augustine’s and St. : 
Faith’s-under-St. Paul’s, advocated the. retention of the ° 
City churches still left, against the views of those who 
urge that these monuments of our English Renaissance 
architecture should be pulled down, their sites sold, and 
the money thus obtained, as well as their emoluments, 
used for the erection and endowment of new churches in 
the more populous outer ring of London. The Archdeacon 
made a point of the value of the historical associations, 
the beautiful and dignified architecture of these old 
churches, and of their usefulness as homes of retirement 
for celebrated and honoured men who had borne the heat 
and burden of the day. From a mere monetary point 
of view the advantages of retention certainly seem rather 
dearly purchased, for the value of one church in the City 
would suffice for the erection and equipment of two or 
three in the suburbs. But money is not everything; and, 
besides, as far as our observation goes, the churches in 
populous parishes of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants that are 
already in existence do not seem to be able as a rule nowa- 
days to attract full congregations, whilst as fresh suburbs 
come into existence there seems to be no great difficulty in 
the provision of fresh churches ample, to all appearance, 
for the requirements of their respective districts. It suits 
the iconoclasts to lay emphasis on the small congrega- 
tions found in our City churches on Sunday, but they 
ignore the uses to which in some cases they are put during 
the week—a, reason for their retention that might be made 


irresistible by further activity on the part of City ineum- 
bents generally. . 


Tue chief point of the report of the statistical officer 
to the - housing .committee of the London ‘County: 
Council is that it is not practicable to supply the entire 
need» for working-class accommodation by municipal, 
building, but. that: private enterprise must continue to 


supply the greater part’ of the accommodation, 


? 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS.*—l. 
OW that the whole surface of the Acropolis has been 
dug up clear down to the living rock, and the 
various treasures and remains sifted from the accumu- 
lated débris of ages, it is fitting that within the compass 
of one moderate-sized volume we should have an epitome 
of the discoveries made, the knowledge obtained, and the 


theories advanced as to the history, the purposes, and 
the form of the great masterpieces of Art in archi- 
tecbure and sculpture of which the Acropolis of Athens 
is ‘the storehouse. Thanks, therefore, are due to Pro- 
fessor D’Ooar from all those who, though interested in 
the art of Athens, have not the time to devote to a 
complete study of the voluminous literature on the 
subject produced by many workers in the field of Greek 
archeology and research, written in several languages, 
and contained in magazines and papers of various 
societies, as well as in separate books. The volume now 
before us contains a record of the most interesting and 
important facts, and of the leading theories relating to 
the buildings and the other artistic and historical works 
of the Athenian Acropolis. 

It is clear that Professor D’Ooas is not an archi- 
tect and not perfectly acquainted with the technical 
language of architecture, so that architectural readers 
must not worry over some of his peculiar descriptions 
of, and allusions to, architectural features. "When he 
speaks of ‘‘ metopes of the older pediments,’’ he must 
be understood to refer to metopes under the pediments, 
and even then not to exclude metopes in the friezes on 
the flanks: He speaks of “‘ gable’? when he means 
‘‘»ediment,’’ and uses the two terms synonymously. 
le fails to distinguish as parts of the cornice between 
the corona and cymatium, and describes the latter as 
‘the sima (sic) or cornice,’’ not realising that the cyma- 
tium of the Parthenon is not a cyma; but, as PENROSE 
pointed out, the only moulding in the Parthenon whose 
section is a pure and simple segment of a circle. It is 
rather amusing to read that the doorway of the Parthenon 
had ‘‘ an upper sill, which served as a base for a large 
transom of lattice-work.’’ Such curiosities of quasi- 
technical language are matters of small moment in a 
book of so much value, except that they lead to mystifi- 
cation when amateurs pick them up and fire them off in 
conversation with architects. 

The American spelling “‘ sima’’ for cyma is, by the 
way, particularly unfortunate, as oidés is used by Greek 
writers in the sense of concave as opposed to xuprds, 
convex, and the cymatium of the Parthenon is convex. 

Professor D’Ooar acknowledges his indebtedness par- 
ticularly to Dr. Dérereny for much of the matter of his 
book, but he does not hesitate on occasion to differ from 
the theories of the great authority on Athenian | 
archeology. ; 

The relationship between the old Temple of Athena, 
discovered by Dr. Dérprenp, the Parthenon, and the 
Hrechtheion is one of the questions, and perhaps the 
most contentious, on which our author differs from the - 
views. of Dr. Dérprenp. Professor D’OocE assumes, 
we think quite unnecessarily, the existence of an older 
Erechtheion, which was the temple jointly of Erechtheus’ 
and Athena Polias. Tiater, that a separate temple was. 
erected to Athena only, this being the old Temple of: 
Athena, officially known as the Hecatompedon. Then 
the older Parthenon was commenced, before the Persian 
war, probably by CuistuEnns, as a third temple to 
Athena. After the Persian war, he supposes that the 
assumed. older Erechtheion and the old Hecatompedon 
were provisionally repaired, until they were superseded 
by the Parthenon and the Frechtheion, whose remains 
we see to-day. 

_ Dr. Dérpretp’s view, as stated by Professor D’Oocz, 
is that the old Hecatompedon was restored after the 
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| Persian invasion and remained standing in the time of . 
| Pausanias and even to Roman times, notwithstanding ~ 
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that his own discoveries showed that’ the caryatide - 
portico of the Erechtheion was built over the foundations 
of the peristyle of the old temple. 

The generally admitted facts seem to be: first, that 
the old Temple of Athena—the Hecatompedon—was 
originally an amphiprostyle tetrastyle Ionic temple with 


an eastern chamber, divided into nave and aisles, a 


western chamber, and two small parallel chambers - 
between the eastern and western ones; second, that a 
peristyle was subsequently added, probably in the time 
of PisistRATUSs, which Dorpretp thinks was of the Doric - 
order and PENROSE believed to be Ionic; third, that the 


older Parthenon, commenced probably by CLIsTHENES, was - 


in course of erection at the time of the Persian invasion 

and was destroyed by fire, the scaffolding furnishing fuel; 

fourth, that the present Parthenon, or new Hecatom- 

pedon, was erected in the time of Prertcius, followed soon: 
after by the present Hrechtheion. 

In the various theories superimposed on these facts, 
it seems to us that two other important points have been 
rather overlooked, the relationship of the Doric and Ionic 
orders and the multiplicity of cults of the goddess ATHENA. 

It is too often forgotten that Doric and Ionic are - 
distinct styles, the architectural expression of distinct 
peoples or tribes—-Dorians and Ionians—who unitedly 
were components of the Greek nation—Panhellas. Plan 
types as well as columnar orders are marks of the two 
styles—distyle-in-antis of Doric, prostyle and amphipro-- 
style of Ionic. Attica was an Ionian settlement, the 
Peloponnesus a Dorian. That this was well recognised 
by the Greeks is shown by the inscription on the boundary ~ 
pillar standing on the isthmus and described by Srrazo. 

With regard to the question of cult, it has been held 
on the one hand that the Parthenon was not the Temple / 
of Athena Polias, and therefore not a cult temple; and on: 
the other hand that the Parthenon was a cult temple, and ~ 
therefore the Temple of Athena Polias. Both of these — 
views ignore the fact of the multiplicity of cults of © 
Athena. Just as in the Catholic Church to-day the- ~ 
Virgin-Mother is worshipped under a variety of titles, con- 
noting various attributes and activities—as, for example,. — 
Our Lady of Loretto, Our Lady of the Seven Dolours, — 
Our Lady Star of the Sea—so amongst the Greeks we 
have ATHENA distinguished as Polias, Parthenos, Pro-- 
machos, Pallas, Nike, Hygieia, Ergane. There is there- — 
fore no improbability, but rather a practical certainty, that 
ATHENA was worshipped as Polias in one temple and 
Parthenos in another. Athena Polias, the protectress of 
Ionian Athens, would naturally have a temple of Ionic 
plan and Ionic order; Athena Parthenos and Nike, the 
virgin goddess who brought victory to the whole Greek — 
nation, ina temple whose plan and orders symbolised the — 
union of Dorian and Ionian—amphiprostyle but peripteral, 
with columns and mouldings of both Doric and Tonic ~ 
styles. Athens aspired to be the head of the Greek con- a 
federacy, and so adopted the Doric style in the national 
temple, the Westminster Abbey of the Hellenes, the — 
shrine of Athena Parthenos, whilst maintaining the local 
Ionic style for the Temple of Athena Polias, the St. Paul’s — 
Cathedral of Athens. ; ; ; - 

The plan of the old Temple of Athena, the | 
Hecatompedon, is eminently suited for a joint temple of 
Erechtheus and Athena Polias, to which the allusions in — 
the ‘‘ Iliad ’’ and ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ refer; whilst the Ionic _ 
style of its plan and order further confirm the view that 
it was the temple of deities of Athens. | et 

When CutsTHENEs, the Alemaeonid, influenced by his 
family connection with the Doric city of Delphi, com- | 
menced the older Parthenon, he would naturally advocate 
the use. of the Doric style, and this would be readily — 
adopted by the Athenians for the reasons we have 
already given. We cannot agree with the view of Pro- _ 
fessor D’Oocr that this older Parthenon, although | 
Hecatompedon, was intended to ‘‘ supersede ’’ the old 4 
Temple of Athena Polias, to support which view he invents’ _ 
a purely supposititious older Erechtheion, but regard both: 7 
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old and new Parthenon as temples for a distinct cult of 
Athena. 

-' We think that Professor D’Ooae clearly proves that 
the term ‘‘ opisthodomos ’’ was not used, as Dr. Dérpreip 
argues, for any part of the old Temple of Athena, but 
for the western chamber of the Periclean temple, although 
this was also distinguished as the ‘‘ Parthenon.’’ The 
posticum alone cannot have been the opisthodomos, for 
it is not a rear chamber (opisthodomos), and was neither 
large enough to contain the treasures listed in the inven- 
tories that have come down to us, nor suitable for the 
business transacted in the opisthodomos, or for the lodg- 
ment of a royal visitor. The evidence of grillage is by 
‘no means sufficient to upset our view, as naturally the 
portico leading to the treasury would require a protective 
enclosure even if both it and the opisthodomos were not 
used for the storage of valuables. : 

Dr. Dérperetp’s arguments on the question of the 
opisthodomos and the cult of Athena Polias are, of course, 
in support of his theory that the old Temple of Athena, 
‘the first Hecatompedon, was restored and remained stand- 
ing until Roman times. We see no necessity for this 
theory to explain any records or allusions in Periclean or 
post-Periclean times, nor do we think either facts or pro- 
babilities support the theory. 

It is probable that the old Temple of Athena received 
less injury during the Persian invasion than the work 
commenced by CLISTHENES, surrounded as this was by 
scaffolding. We should suggest as probable that the 
western chamber and the two treasure chambers of the 
old Athena temple remained in use during the building of 
‘the Periclean Parthenon and the Erechtheion, but that 
the eastern chamber was so far damaged that it was pulled 
down, together with the peristyle. The position of the 
caryatide portico and its slight eccentricity with the axial 
line of the north portico of the Erechtheion seem to us 
presumptive evidence of our suggested probability. When 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheion, so far as it was built, 
were completed there was no longer any necessity for 
preserving or restoring the old Athena temple; as the 
Parthenon, in our view, contained the treasury in its 
~* opisthodomos,’’ and the Erechtheion provided a home 
for the cult of Athena Polias. We thus go a little 
further than Professor D’Ooan, who suggests that the old 
Athena temple was temporarily restored until the 
Parthenon and Erechtheion were built. We should limit 
this restoration or reparation and use as we have above 
suggested. 
famous oath quoted by Lyouraus and other literary 
evidence is strongly against the probability of any com- 
plete restoration or rebuilding of the old Athena temple. 

(Lo be continued.) 


STEELWORK.—IV. 
By C. V. Currys, A.M.I.C.E. 


NB egrets fe to the consideration of the steel frame, it is 
. a far more difficult matter to design the steelwork for an 
English building than for one of those enormously high 
2 skyscrapers,”’ which in the ma jority of cases means nothin g 
more than piling similar floors one on top of another. In 
the latter case the designer has only one floor to deal with 
atia time, and on bringing the reactions of the girders of any 


girders cartying these walls; also in seeing that the pressure 
: in no case excessive. 

Then there are in all probability all sorts and conditions 
of chimney-stacks to be provided for, to say nothing of 
heavy stone cornices, in some cases six or more feet thick, 
The loadings on the girders for an English building are far 
heavier and more complicated than for a steel skeleton frame, 
except possibly in the case where the system is adopted of 
carrying the columns in-the external party walls on canti- 


’ foundations within the limits of the building line. 


We agree with Professor D’Oocr that the | 


lever girders at the basement floor in oftler to bring ae the 
t: may 
be mentioned that the regulation thickness of party walls 
in London makes this system unnecessary, though in one 
caso at least—viz. the Ritz Hotel, a building én tho steel- 
frame principle—this method has been used. 

While on the subject of what is a necessity in American 
and not so in English practice, the lateral wind bracing 
may be referred to. The enormous height compared to the 
width of the base of a “skyscraper”? makes this an im- 
portant factor; it is also rather a complex problem. 

The building itself is practically a cantilever, anchored 
by its own weight to the ground; what correspond to the 
flange stresses are easily provided for by increasing the areas 
of the stanchions in the external walls. The difficulty is in 
regard to the lateral bracing, corresponding to the web of 
an ordinary girder; in the lower storeys the strains are so 
enormous, and the space in which to deal with the bracing is 
so confined owing to openings for windows, doors, &c., that 
it is well-nigh impossible to put in the amount of bracing 
theoretically demanded. ; 

The practice used to be to consider the bracing required 
for one or two storeys sufficient for all the floors; this was 
no doubt enough to guard against distortion during building 
operations. The probability is that the high buildings 
depend chiefly on the walls for safety against distortion by 
wind pressure ; these would act as the diagonal, and the floors 
as ‘the vertical, braces in an ordinary horizontal lattice 
girder; distortion, in order to take place, would first 
crush the panels of the walls contained between the girders 
and the stanchions; for this reason it is essential to care- 
fully grout between the stanchions and the walls in order 
to make the bond between them secure. 

Sometimes the question is asked, What is the effect on 
the framework that may be caused by the expansion and 
contraction of the steel, due to changes of temperature? In 
almost every case in America the connections of the-girders 
are rivetted in position, so that the framework is as rigid a 
structure as a bridge. 

In the case of the Carnegie Building, in which the whole 
of the steel framework was erected before the walls were 
built, the movement caused by the sun striking on one side 
of the building, before the other part, was quite a consider- 
able amount, and heavy temporary timber braces had. to 
be employed to keep the framework from twisting out of 
position, 

When the walls are built and the building is occupied, 
no doubt the internal warmth helps to keep even the stan- 
chions in the exterior walls at a more even temperature. 
Then again other materials are also similarly affected, so 
that the variation in contraction and expansion between 
the different materials is not sufficiently large to cause any 
serious damage, 

The: fact that brickwork expands and contracts, though 
to a less extent than steel, is seldom considered ; while in the 
case of concrete the coefficient of expansion for changes of 
temperature is almost exactly the same as that of steel. 

This fact is seldom realised in building construction, but 
in the case of large masses of concrete, such as for retaining 
walls of any great length, unless provision is made by pro- 
viding expansion joints, trouble is likely to occur, either on 
account of the concrete cracking or the walls buckling. 

A curious instance of this once occurred in the writer’s 
practice. A large area of mosaic pavement was giving con- 
siderable trouble, owing to the pavement and the concrete 
vaulting continually cracking, causing the water to leak 
through into the vaults beneath. The paving formed a series 
of terraces, ending at the bottom in a flight of steps, in 
which the steel cross joists ran at right angles to the arches 
of the vaults. 

The only effect of cutting out and making good the cracks 
seemed to be to push the steps farther and farther down hill, 
so much so that the spandril walls had slid along their 
plinth. : 

Apparently what was taking place seemed to be that thé 
movement was due to the expansion of the concrete in wa rm. 
weather, but in cold weather the concrete arches were not 
sufficiently strong to pull the other portion, including thé 
steps, back into place again. By cutting through the con: 
crete floor over a cross wall and putting in a lead gutter 
the trouble was almost entirely rectified. It is not often 
that such a clear case of the effeet of the expansion and 
contraction of concrete under variations of temperature is 
forced upon one’s attention... 

Speaking front personal experience, the engineer; used: to, 
and fresh from the designing of American Steel skeleton con- 
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struction, is inclined to draw invidious comparisons and 
imagine that the “old country”’ is indeed old and not up 
to date, overlooking the fact that, the conditions are entirely 
different, and that it is not ignorance, but the difficulty of 
altering legislation, especially where public safety 1s con- 
cerned, that checks the development of innovations. — 
Here the Board of Trade and municipal regulations are 
perhaps over careful and slow to move in new directions, and 
retard new enterprises; one has only to call to mind the 
difficulties that the motor-car industry had to contend with 
in its infancy before it was allowed the use of public roads. 
So, too, the projectors of local public works, such as tram- 
ways, &c., need in America only apply to the town hall, 
instead of having to secure a special Act of Parliament to 
obtain sanction for their schemes. 5 eee ee 
All the main features of the steel-frame building, how- 
ever, have been adopted and become general in English prac- 
tice as far as they are economically adaptable. Economic 
considerations govern all business enterprises. That the 
steel skeleton under existing conditions in London is far 
from economical one typical instance may be given. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, or in the doctor’s bill 
afterwards, and this is not an isolated case. For a large 
business premises now erected in Oxford Street two steel 
designs were prepared, one on the approved lines of the 
American steel skeleton framework, and prices were obtained 
from the Continent for this design. In the other case the 
design prepared by the writer was what might be called a 
semi-steel framework—that is, every main-wall or floor 
girder in the building was carried on stanchions from base- 
ment to roof; the exterior walls were carried at the first 
floor level, except the main front, which being very massive 
was carried in three sections, at the first, third and fifth 
floor levels; the internal walls were sufficiently strong to 
support themselves, as well as the end bays of the floors. 
The price for this latter design, made in. London and of 
English steel, was less than half that for the skeleton 
design—a saving of over 25,0001. Other cases might be 
instanced in which the saving showed an even greater pro- 
portion. iy 
Beginning at the foundations, one may enumerate and 
consider separately the various features which have been 
adopted into English practice. ; . 
Grillages.—These, as already stated, were originally de- 
signed to overcome the difficulties due to the subsoil at 
Chicago. ‘They were found to be equally valuable as a 
means of spreading the pressure over the footing area in all 
cases where the load on the stanchion was considerable. 
Formerly in England the loads on the stanchions were com- 
paratively light, but of late years the steelwork has been 


‘called upon to fulfil more and more exacting requirements. 


The York stone, set on top of the concrete base, was amply 
sufficient when the loads were only moderate; now, in a 
modern design, the loads on the stanchions may amount to 
some hundreds of tons each. This would require a very 
considerable thickness in the concrete and a corresponding 
depth of excavation; hence the adoption of the rolled-steel 
joist grillage has become almost universal under stanchions 
carrying upwards of fifty tons. In London, except in un- 
favourable localities, such as made-up ground, it is usually 
safe to keep within a limit of three tons pressure per square 
foot on the ground. The following table may be found 
convenient in determining the sizes of the grillage joists 
under the above conditions :— 


Stanchion | Length of ln aes. At | Area of 
Load \Stanchion Concrete 
intone. | Base. | Top Tier. Bottom Tier. Say 
s0to 75 | 1-8" | 3.g"'x6"—4!-0" None. 5!-0" 
750100 ‘Do. | 3-10" x5""— 5! 3" None. | 60" 
100 to 125 | 3-0" | 3-8" 5/8'.6" 4-8" x 4"—§'.9" 6'-6'' 
125to160 | Do. |  4.8"x5"—6'-6" 5-8" x 4!'_6'-9" 7-6" 
150t0200 Do. | 4-10" x6""—7-6" 5-10" x5"7-9" | g-6" 
200to 250 Do. | Do. 5 10" x5"—8' 9" S'-6" 
250t0 300 «3-6 | 5 10! x 6""—9'-3"" 6-10" x 5"—9'-3"" 10! 0” 
300 to 350 = «Do. | Do. 6-10" x 5!—1¢-'0" 10'-9" 
350 te 400 Do. 5-12" x 6" —10' 6" 7-12" x5"—10'-9"" 11’-6" 
400 to 450 Do. | Do. 7-12" x 5"—11"-6" 12/-3" 


From the above it will be noticed that the concrete base 
under a stanchion carrying upwards of 400 tons (allowing. 
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8 inches underneath the grillage and 1 inch for grouting 


depth. 


¢ 


under the stanchion base) need not exceed 2 feet 9 inches in 


Cast-iron distance pieces should be used to. stiffen the webs: 


of the joists immediately under the heavier stanchions, or 


tee stiffeners should be rivetted to the webs. It is also 
advisable to rivet the top. and bottom flanges of the joists. 


in each tier together, with four flats 6 or ‘8 inches wide, 


two at each end; the joists are’ then ready spaced for 


setting position. ‘It is'usual to allow for 4 to-1-inch space 


for grouting between the top flange of the uppermost tier 
and the base of the stanchion, so that the stanchion can. 
be set properly plumb. |. 11 Sy OO Tea a aes 

The easiest method of doing this is to use four small 
wedges under ‘the corners of the base plate. After the 
stanchion is set perfectly plumb by means of these wedges, 
it is carefully raised sufficiently to spread the grouting, 
underneath it and then dropped back exactly in the same 
place over the wedges, which should not be removed till 
the grouting; but if bolts are used, they should not be firmly 
down bolts are hardly necessary, the base being bedded in 
the grouting ; but if bolts are used, they should not be firmly 
embedded in the concrete before the stanchions are erected, 
as this is apt to cause trouble if the holes in the base plate 
do not come exactly over the bolts. This may seem obvious, 


but the concretor is often not over-concerned - about the 
trouzles of the steelwork erector. A variation in the | 


grillage may advantageously be made for the smaller 
stanchions by rivetting the top tier, in: the form of two 
steel channels, to the shear plates of the stanchion base.: a 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


5 bee cathedral works and wants completed or requiring 


attention are set forth in a report from Mr, Jackson, 
R.A., who estimates a total outlay of 99,000/. The previous 
estimate of October 1907 put the outlay at 86,806/.. It is 
interesting to note, as a proof of the care used for the 
chantries, that the magnificent one of William of Waynflete 
has been cleansed of dust without the least alteration or 
addition, and now, thanks to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
which the Bishop founded, this grand chantry stands in all 
its pristine beauty. The splendid chantry of Cardinal Beau- 
fort has been similarly dealt with, the only new work being 
the replacing of pinnacles, which have been missing for 
years. Mr. Jackson says this is his final survey of the 
building, and he describes in detail all that is necessary to 
be done in the way of restoration. He adds, however, that 
in overhauling the building several repairs have presented 
themselves as requiring attention, which fall rather under 
the head of ordinary reparation of the fabric. 
The lead roofs of the south side of the presbytery, the 


choir aisles, the tower, the north nave aisle, and both aisles © 


of the south transept will need before long to be partly or 
entirely recast and relaid, and the parapets of the north nave 
aisle and clerestory will need repairing to a considerable 
extent, as has been done in the corresponding parapets on the 
south side. 


The ironwork in the nave roof should be painted, and all | 


the nuts seen to and tightened up. 

These matters are not of so pressing a nature as the others 
that precede them, but they must not be overlooked in esti- 
mating the work that lies in view. — 


The Waynflete chantry has had the supporting wall ~ 
strengthened, as already described. The crack between the 
| Norman and Early English building went through this © 
chantry, and caused a serious fissure across it. This has 


been repaired, and the whole monument has been cleaned by 
simply washing it, but, of course, no tool has been applied 
to the surface. 


ae 


The chantry of Cardinal Beaufort-has not suffered so. ‘ 
much. The support below has been strengthened, as in the — 


case of the Waynflete chantry, and the pinnacles, of which — 
many were missing, are being restored. The report con- 


cludes :— ae 
I have gone carefully into the estimate of the various 


works mentioned above as still necessary to the security of — 
the fabric, in consultation with the contractor, Mr. | 
Thompson, of Peterborough, and I estimate that the total — 
sum required will be little less than 99,0001. The prices are | 
based on the experience of cost hitherto incurred in each part — 
of the work, and though, of course, they are to a certain — 
extent conjectural, I fear that the total expense will not falh 


short of the sum we have arrived at. - : 


vet 


‘and craftsman, 
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PLASTER DECORATION." 
F there is to be a revival of plaster-work in this country 
the handsome volume by Mr. G. P. Bankarrt entitled 
‘The Art of the Plasterer’ should prove of inestimable 
service. It is difficult to believe 
that plaster will never regain the 
importance that it once enjoyed. 
Indeed, during the last half-cen- 
tury there have not been wanting 
_ signs’ that this time-honoured 
form of decoration, which was 
employed in B.c. 1800 in the 
Palace of Knossos—not to men- 
tion B.c. 3500 in Mesopotamia— 
7 may take once more a prominent 
™ place in public and domestic 
| ; architecture. But Mr. Banxart 
appears to have little or no hope of any emulation 
of the best work of the past so long as the existing 
conditions continue, when ‘‘ servile workers attempt to 
realise the mathematically delineated visions of profes- 
sional men set up in offices, men whose ideas were bor- 
rowed from this place or that, and whose thoughts had 
mostly been stolen from other countries during various 
holiday sketching tours.” 

The author seems to haye had some difficulty in keeping 
his work within reasonable bounds. He has been able, 
however, to escape the allurements of a detailed historical 
account of his subject in order to treat at length of past 
and present work in this country. Chapters on Classic 
and Italian Renaissance work are, he explains in the Pre- 
face, included, as some slight knowledge of these is neces- 
sary to a right understanding of the development of 
English work. Plaster-work in France and other 
European countries and in the East is only lightly touched 
upon, as it was felt that these branches of the subject re- 
quired separate treatment. A passing reference is, how- 
ever, made to French work, sufficient to indicate that it 
served as the connecting link between the original Italian 
and the English schools. 

Plaster-workers have, as we have indicated above, an 
inspiring 
Ancient 
and where it was carried to a very advanced stage. 
was the immediate predecessor of marble. 
Romans were at first as strongly influenced by Greek 
feeling in their stucco-duro decorations as in other forms 
of art production. Vrontut-tE-Duc states that they em- 


Ce. 


we 


It 


private dwellings. _Its use was passed down to the Gauls, 
though in an inferior form, and there is not, he says, a 


single Gallo-Roman building in which the remains of | 


stucco-coatings, polished and painted, are not found. 


the sixteenth cent se 


ury it became once more an important 


feature of architectural decoration owing to the discoveries | 
by Cardinal GIOVANNI DE Meprcr in 1488, while ex- | 
cavating on the site of the Baths of Titus, of walls covered 


with fine paintings and stucco-work. -Vasarr gives the 
artistic credit to Morto pa FELTRo, and he was followed 
by ANDREA pr Costmo, who introduced the practice of 
covering the front of buildings with an intonaco of 


* The Art of the Plasterer, 


(London: B. T. Batsford.) 


The victorious | 


By George P. Bankart, architect | 


past history. We need not go further back than _ 
Greece, where stucco was in almost universal use | 


plaster wherein the black of ground charcoal or burnt 
straw had been mixed. Grovanni DA Up1xe, the assis- 
tant of RapHarn, rediscovered the way to make stucco- 
duro, and in 1513 was commissioned to carry out the 
decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican, where he had the 
assistance of Grutio Romano. These two artists also 
co-operated on the beautiful Villa Madama. Among the 
assistants of Grutio was Primaticcio, who in 1531 went 
to Fontainebleau at the invitation of Francis I. of France. 
During his forty years work at that palace he firmly esta- 
blished plaster-working in France, and indirectly was a 
potent influence in its introduction into this country, for 
Henry VIII. was determined that Nonesuch Palace 
should eclipse any French royal residence. 

: : The guiding spirit in the 
stucco decoration of Nonesuch 
appears to have been a Florentine 
named Toto pEL NunzIATA, or 
Antony Toto, who, in -1539, 
one-year after the commence- 
ment of the building, was ap- 
pointed sergeant-painter to the 
King. He was assisted by many 
other Italian modellers. JouHN 
EvELYN visited the ruins of the 
palace in 1666, and wrote :—“‘ I 
took an exact view of the plaster 
statues and bas-relievos inserted between the puncheons 
of the inside walls of the court, which must have been 
the work of some celebrated Italian. I much admired 
how it had lasted so well and entire from the time of 
Henry VIII., exposed as they are to the air; and pity it 
is they are not taken out and placed in some dry place— 
a gallery would much become them. They are mezzo- 
relievos the size of life.” The royal patronage was soon 
followed by that of English noblemen, and it was not long 
before native craftsmen were working side by side with 
the foreigners. Mr. Bankarr says:— 

In the times of Edward VI. the English plasterer had 
pretty well learned from these foreigners the art of working 
in stucco, and earned his lld. a day, while his brother 
painter received only 6d., or, when lucky, a penny more. 
In 1547, or thereabout that time, an English stuccoist who 
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_ had travelled in Italy, Charles Williams by name, is found 


working in England. He most probably had assisted in the 
work at Fontainebleau and also at Nonesuch. In 1547 


_ Charles Williams wrote to Sir John Thynne, who was then 


engaged in building Longleat House, Wiltshire, and offered 


: | Sir John his services in supplying internal decorations ‘in 
ployed it very frequently both for public monuments and React 


the Italian fashion.’’ At Longleat are two letters from 
Sir William Cavendish and his wife, asking for the use of 
this ‘‘cunning playsterer, whom they had heard had made 
dyvers pendants and other pretty things, and had flowered 
the hall at Longleat,”’ to do like work for them at Hardwick. 
The old hall at Hardwick, now in ruins, was being built 
from 1567 to 1590, but was never completed. On the walls 
of the Giants’ Chamber are to be seen at the present time the 


| remains of a modelled frieze of excellent workmanship, un- 


| doubtedly the work of Charles Williams. . 


[ 


.. It is to be 
regretted that the ruins of the old hall are now in an 


| extremely dangerous condition, so much go that there is risk 


in pursuing one’s studies there. Charles Williams estab- 
lished a school of English stucco modellers. The coloured 
frieze in the state room of the present Hardwick Hall is 
probably the work of this school, executed between 1590-97, 
and besides being coarser in workmanship, it is inferior to 


g4 


the earlier example. The Englishman left to himself 
tended towards the burlesque, while the Italian, on the other 
hand, came as near to the per. of form as he eos 


allowed to by the pase 


Native talent was not 


content with mere imita- 
tion, and by the. end of 
the sixteenth century 
began to experiment with 
a. coarser and more in- 
digenous material than 
stucco-duro, viz. the 
ordinary lime and sand, 
and hair with which the 
walls were coated. The 
artist was usually the 
local plasterer or mason, 
who eyolved his own 
One of the best known 
Mr. Banxkart in 


his parge-work. 
examples is Sparrow’s House, Ipswich. 
his remarks on it does not mention as to how far the work 


patterns for 


now seen on the exterior is unrestored. It can scarcely 
be possible that after three centuries the modelling should 
have remained so sharp. ‘Phe majority of timber-built 
houses in London up to the time of the Great Fire were 
enriched with this parge-work; but few remain, and none 
f these are included among the numerous photographic 
examples given in the volume. ‘The illustrations have 
been collected from many different counties. It would 
appear that the human figure was very rarely introduced 
into exterior panels, and only occasionally into interiors. 
The English school of plaster- -work graduaily super- 
seded the Italian, French, and Dutch methods, both .in 
the material and in the design. As the author points out :-— 
mh ae great spacious halls and chambers of. France and 
Italy necessitated a more ambitious treatment than the 
simple homes of the English people. The rooms were 
of less he ight and smaller in size than those of our neigh- 
bours, and the scope of thé artist in. plaster had corre- 
sponding limitations, of course; so no more'was attempted 
at first than easily repeated patterns of panelling formed 
by eee ribs of plaster. The panels were small to 
begin with, ‘ing larger as time ape on. ‘The 


Tar 
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" chiefly groupings of 
Pie fillets,’ The several photographs 
of Plas Mawr, Cor away, prove that by the latter part of 
the sixteenth centur ry ‘the artists had acquired consider- 
pubs freedom and confidence, animal forms being intro- 

luced with great success for heraldic purposes, though 
th ceilings are somewhat plain with prominent ribs. 
The work attained its zenith by the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. . The plasterer, we are told, received 
some ideas from the patterns of the brocades and 
embroideries of Persia and Italy and from the tapestries 
and needlework of the ladies. <A striking instance of 
this 1s to be seen .in the ceilings at Burton. Agnes Hall, 
Yorks. The forms of their ficures and ornaments, the 
growth of their floral sprays and sprigs, and the design 
of their rv ining, patterns in borders. are extremely 
similar in the two arts. 

The panellings gradually developed after the manner 
of the radiating nibs : and fan-vaulti ting, and is known as the 
Pendentive System. The best example is said to be the 
Fisk Room at Audley End, which dates from 1615. This 
system was superseded } by a geometric arrangement. of 
ribs; which differed from the earlier arrangement in its 
not being limited to fs et lines. 

Plaster-work was little known 
beyond the Tweed until the end 
of the reign of James I. It 
would seem as if it was more 
of an exotic than in England. 
It was introduced into the castles 
by Flemish and Ttalian artists, 
and Yemainéd in -the dwellings 
of the -wealthy.’ The ‘five illus- 
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in Holyrood Palace corroborate 
the remark that ‘‘ the delicacy 
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are not too painstaking for any band of amateurs. ee 


is that in the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
was designed by Wren, and executed in 


‘that building and another in Tipperary. there a: 


architect was continued by Wren, though he allowed very 


trations of ~ portions” of ceilings 


eine ee rena eas i > rays: 
vee eee i 


of the technique is most beautiful, and. a beat’ the 
minutest scrutiny,’’ and justify the legend that they were | 
the work of gentlemen modellers, though perhaps they 


The earliest, important example of Irish plaster-work 
Dublin, which q 


68 . 
shown on four full-page: plates. With: the. exception of 
are; we are 
told, no examples of Irish work which were 1 
eighteenth century and none outside Dublin. or 

In the chapter entitled © .: English: Plaster-work of 1 
Later Renaissance,” “great peltyiee ‘is’ attached 


of aS: decoration from Italy after his ise: : about 

1604-5 and 1613- 5, and whose influence endured 5) 
centuries. The altered conditions are thus described 
‘From the time of his coming, and after, there was non 
of the freedom of craftsmanship that. existed. in Queen 
ErizaBetu’s time, nor had he the skilled craftsman to hel 
him out. His men were expected: to carry out his 
instructions implicitly. No more will:be heard of’ the 
old independence of craftsman or master builder, for’ the 
architect had to be first.’ This new: attitude. of the 


wide latitude to GRINLING Crppons. ‘Mr. Bannarr con- 
siders that, with all Wren’s genius: asyan architect, his 
ornament was never quite freé from the: spirit of the. 
amateur, and that it became more and more meaningless. 
Detailed attention is given to the various City churches 
where WrEN gave immense scope to the plaster-worker. 
After his death the craft rapidly degenerated. The 
Brothers Apam were able to strike out on another line, 
even if their ideas were borrowed from Italy. It cer- 
tainly can be said with truth that their ceiling decoration 
was graceful and refined in design, delicate and subtle i 
modelling. 

The last ‘ob ot 
of the volume is- 
voted to “*M 
Plaster-work.’” 
Banxart ha: 
comfortable 
tion that. the a ime 
out of joint. : 
blames. the : archite 


unsatisfactory con 
tions, as being 
man who designs v 
out technical kno 
ledge aiile using wrong patterns, and dictates wi 
personal acquaintance with the material. .‘* Why is 
plaster-work of the nineteenth century so ‘unintere: 
bad, and uncouth ? ’’ asks the author. The explanat 
offered is, ‘‘ Because the calling is divorced from pleas 
able and legitimate production. Besides which, 
pons of this divorce from the craft, the 


ever his talent is.’’ The author Easirs protests 
details euiteble for wood or stone being 1 moulded i in pla 


and wrong ebaiions for mouldings. Vauable 
given to the future designer as to the use of his 
materials and the adaption of his design to new 
ditions. An additional chapter is” entitled * « Note 
dressed to Students and Apprentae Regt 


His Majesty the Krva) ma as we have alrea 
be a powerful agent in bringing about a new Re! 
in plaster-work. The ground is, we believe, mor 
for the sowing of the seed than Mr. Banxarrt ap 
imagine. No doubt he must find it difficult 
optimistic when he compares the work of the 
‘the present. But. his labour will: not have 
if it fires the rising craftsmen to emula 
imitate—the ‘splendid achievements of their : 
decessors. It will be a great day for eebiece el 
that ambition is general, and not, as at present, co 
to one or two artists who employ plaster, we a me di 
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HE following lecture, illustrated by lantern photographs, 

. was delivered on Wednesday evening last at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, E.C., by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F.R.I.B.A.:— > Te 

The subject of my lecture this evening—the historical 
growth of design in woodwork—is one of especial interest to 
English craftsmen, 

After the admirable addresses by Mr. Schultz on 
‘Reason in Building,” it may be useful to follow the broad 
changes that took place throughout the past centuries in the 
forms and design of woodwork. 

Some may argue that this partakes too much of mere 
archeology and antiquarianism, and that it is out of place 
to-day, but my answer to this is that every craftsman should 
know something of the rich heritage bequeathed to him by 
his ancestors, and that a study and analysis of the old 
methods of building and the proper use and application of 
materials will help us considerably in the solution of our 
own problems to-day. ; ’ 

England has always been a timber-using country, and 
its people from the earliest times have been accustomed to 
its employment in the building of ships and especially in the 
use of the bow and arrow. hee 

Woodwork in this country was more varied in the pur- 
poses to which it was applied than that of any other, but 
whether this was owing to our insular position, our skill in 
naval architecture, or. the fact that we had the good fortune 
to possess some of the best of European timber, it is certain 
that the buildings our ancestors erected are remarkable for 
the beauty and variety of their woodwork. 

If there is one feature above all others which distinguishes 
the craftsmen of this country it is the skill they showed in 
the science and practice of carpentry, and we are indeed 
fortunate in possessing so many examples of their workman- 
ship. 

The subject divides itself into several heads, some of 
which we can only touch upon. 

Firstly, the use of woodwork in roofs, spires, houses and 
barns, ceilings, floors, staircases, doors and windows, ec. ; 
and secondly, the use of woodwork in furniture, screens, seats 
and stalls, pulpits, presses, chests and so on. 

Of woodwork executed before the twelfth century we have 
few or no examples, but it probably did not differ much in 
design and character from that of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, at least judging by representations in early illumi- 
nated manuscripts. : 

‘Up to the sixteenth century the Gothic woodwork and 
fittings in both churches-and houses were all of what we 
should call an ecclesiastical type—the ordinary style of the 
day ; and for more than three centuries there was absolute 
connection between wood and stonework, both in design and 
detail. 

This is natural enough when we recollect that the masons 
who built the walls of the church, the house or the barn, 
and the carpenters and joiners who made the interior wood- 
work and furniture, were probably natives of the same 
village and brought up with the same ideas; and allowing 
for differences of technique, the simple patterns of the stone- 
mason did yery well for the timberwork. 

Therefore we find the woodwork of the church identical 
with that of the house, and it was only after the Reforma- 
tion and the introduction of the Renaissance and Classical 
detail that the ecclesiastical spirit in woodwork died out, 
and what we associate to-day with Domestic work took its 
place, but though to-night we are dealing with it separately, 
it must not be forgotten that throughout all periods it formed 
part of the actual structure. 

From the time of the Conquest, our English masons were 
producing a series of wonderful buildings all over the coun- 
try, many vaulted with stone, culminating in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, but at the same time, whether owing to our national 
pride, or the skill and ability of our carpenters, in all their 
smaller buildings a preference was shown for timber roofs 
instead of the more usual stone ones. 

Possibly, in certain districts this might have been due 
to the difficulty of obtaining good building stone, and they 
had of necessity to fall back upon the only other local 
material at hand. . 

During all this period when the art of masonry was 
developing to such a wonderful degree, woodwork to a large 
extent was more or less imitative, if we except the noble 
series of timber roofs, a large number of which still for- 
tunately remain. 

_ These exhibit a fertility of design and soundness of con- 
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struction truly astonishing, and place the craft of the car- 


penters of the Middle Ages in the foremost rank. 

The simplest. and earliest description of roofs doubtless 
consisted of two rafters pitching against each other. Owing 
to its tendency to thrust out the walls, this formation soon 
led to the introduction of the tie beam, which in conjunction 
with the rafters gives us the simple form of roof still in use 
to-day. 

We find this throughout the Middle Ages in domestic as 
well as ecclesiastical work, often with a king-post in the 
centre, treated as a shaft with moulded cap and base, and 
curved braces on either side. 

Again, in certain districts we note a remarkable simi- 
larity in the design of the roofs.. 

The hammer-beam roofs of the eastern counties, the 
trussed rafter-roofs of Kent and Sussex, and the waggon- 
shaped roofs of the West of England, all show the influence 
of the fashion set, perhaps by some strong personality, or 
the abundance or limitation of the material at hand. 

Many of the old tithe barn roofs were of admirable design, 
with centre and side aisles, the one at Harmondsworth in 
Middlesex, dating from the early fifteenth century, being a 
particularly fine example. 

The well-known roof over Westminster Hall, one of the 
earliest (1397), is undoubtedly the most magnificent example 
in this country. This great arch of timber thrown across 
such a vast span is indeed a noble conception, superbly 
carried out and constructed. 

These timber-roofs, the wooden screens to the roods and 
chapels, the stalls and benches, the doors and panellings all 
based the motif of their design and decoration on the cusp- 
ing and tracery of the stone windows, and unhesitatingly 
copied and adapted them. 

We notice the various phases of design succeeding each 
other in exactly the same way as among the contemporary 
workers in stone, the main difference being that the work in 
wood is generally thinner, flatter and more delicate, and it 
is useful to bear this in mind because it helps to simplify the 
earlier part of our subject. 

The use of timber again in the framework of buildings was 
very common; and in conjunction with stone and brick 
formed in timber growing districts the chief material of their 
entire construction. 

All, however, whether in churches, houses, stables, or 
barns, were constructed on the same principle, and with the 
same solidity and general goodness of effect. 

You can see a group of these wooden houses in Holborn 
to-day, and in Kent, Sussex and Surrey numerous examples 
still remain. 

The very beautiful Guildhall at Lavenham, in Suffolk, 
about the latter half of the sixteenth century, is very 
characteristic of the eastern counties, and is an admirable 
example of medieval carpentry. 

The lavish and almost wasteful use of timber in the con- 
struction of the buildings in the West of England is accounted 
for by the existence of the large forests known to have 
flourished there in the Middle Ages, at a safe distance from 
the iron-smelting works which depleted the woodlands of 
Sussex and the great shipbuilding yards of the South of 
England. Again, a very marked characteristic of western 
design as compared with the houses of the East of England 
is the elaboration of ornamental forms in the timberwork _ 
itself—more apparent the further north we travel, and cul- 
minating in the ingenious devices of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 

The old carpenters used the timber as it came to hand, 
crooked or straight, but always with an eye to the pic- 
turesque as well as the useful; and we see this especially in 
the designs contrived by using the bent and twisted pieces of 
wood in the curved braces and filling pieces in these half- 
timbered houses of the West of England. 

The timberwork generally of the West is cruder and 
somewhat coarser in character than that found in the East of 
England and the Weald of Kent, and Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field attributes this to the presence of the Flemings, who 
doubtless taught the English builders some of their admir- 
able skill in craftsmanship. 

j (To be continued.) 


The Local Government Board have just sanctioned a loan 
for the cost of pulling down the Georgian town hall at 
Newbury, building additional municipal offices and widening 
Mansion House Street, at present a narrow thoroughfare with 
dangerous corners leading from Bridge Street to the Market 
Place. Theverection of a new commodious town hall, with all 
the latest iryprovements, willbe in hand a little later on. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


 Ayriquittes and art treasures are in Italy a matter of © 


national concern, and the Government regulates archeo- 
logical research and provides a considerable portion of the 
funds, Archeology and art are in fact included within 
the province of the Ministry of Education, and Signor 
Rava has recently taken the opportunity of summarising 
the results of the last few years. Amongst the treasures 
added to the national collections have been the frescoes of 
Lurnt, the Discobolos of CastsLLo Porziano, the Magdalen 
of Prerro pi Cosimo, the Annunciation of Mussina, the 
Angel of Prnaccut, the bronze ornaments of sunken 
galleys from Nemi, and the collection of the antiquities of 
Palestrina. In the field of ‘excavation have been the dis- 
coveries in the Roman Forum and Palatine Hill, of the 
Roman theatre at Turin, at Ostia, and in Egypt and Crete. 
The finances of exploration work are, of course, aided by 
the fees charged for admission to view, but whereas in the 
past half of the fees has been appropriated by the Ministry 
for general antiquarian purposes and the purchase of works 
of art, it is now- proposed that each gallery, museum or 
monument shall be credited with the whole of the fees it 
earns up toa certain sum. This is, we think, as it should 
be, for no one objects to paying a fee to be allowed a sight 
of the Roman Forum, knowing that he is thus contributing 
to some small extent in the cost of discovering and pre- 
serving the treasures it contains. 


Wurst we do not wish to enter into any political 
discussion on the merits of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, 
we think that the report of the Tariff Commission on the 
engineering industries, and particularly electrical engi- 
neering, closely connected as these are with the building 
trade, is one that should be studied by all who desire to 
form an unbiassed opinion. That British industries have 
not prospered of late as have those of some of our foreign 
competitors is a fact patent to all. _How far this is the 
result of hostile tariffs and protection can be learnt from 
the evidence published in this report. 


Tue exhibition of work by the students of the Cam- 


berwell School of Arts and Crafts shows that good results 
are being obtained from the training given at this institu- 
tion and its allied centres. The one art in which this 
school fails comparatively is architecture, and in this 
respect it is on the same level with the majority of poly- 
technics or technical schools in London as far as our ex- 
perience goes. Carving, modelling, lead and plaster work, 
cabinet. work, ‘jewellery, dressmaking, embroidery, 
pottery and many other crafts are excellently taught and 
intelligently learnt, and it would be more fitting, in our 
opinion, to style this a school of artistic crafts. 


PROFESSOR SaycE has made an important discovery 
of the true site of the ancient city of Meroé, which he 
has located about half-way between Atbara and Khar- 
tum. Feeling dissatisfied with the dictum of CamuarD, 
who in 1821 declared that the temples at Naga marked 
the site of Meroé, he made researches around the 
pyramids near Kabushia and has been rewarded: by find- 
ing- unquestionable signs and remains of a ruined city, 
including the great wall of the inner defences and the 
remains of the Temple of Ammon, mentioned by SrraBo, 
together with part of the avenue of rams leading up to 
the temple. Professor Saycz has also found a statue of 
a king, life-size, and an important slab with Greek in- 
scriptions, as well as scarabs, seals, and pottery of 
various dates from 700 B.c. to 800-4.p.-. The chief im- 
portance of the correct location of Meroé lies in the fact 
that it forms the centre from which can be measured 
the known distances of buried cities of ancient Ethiopia 
mentioned by early historians, and their approximate 
situation can be thereby determined. 


Ir should not be forgotten that although a sample of 
Portland cement complies with the requirements of the 
British Standard Specification when tested with ‘* dry 
standard sand,’’ it does not necessarily follow that it will 
give as good a result with the sand that may be used on 


Tudor house treated in a broad and dignified way, after — 


-brick ‘‘ House on Streatham Common ’’ has the great — 


a particular building, This was forcibly illustrated atya | 
recent. meeting of the Royal Victorian Institute of — 


Architects, when it was shown that the Leighton Buzzard — 
sand—our standard—gave as a result one-third more — 


strength than the Nepean River sand, used as a standard 


in Australia. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


COUNTRY MANSIONS AND HOUSES.—MR, ERNEST GEORGE. 


N Monday evening last Mr. Ernest GroRGE, as — 


President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- — 
tects, gave the customary address to the students. We 


have taken advantage of this opportunity to show some 


of the earlier residences which have contributed to the 
reputation which Mr. Ernest Grorae has enjoyed for 


aren 


many years of being one of the leading representatives of — 
his art, and especially one of the pioneers in that English — 
domestic architecture which has won the admiration of — 


those foreign critics who are most hostile to the archi- 
tectural productions of this country. eGR 
Mr. Ernest Groras was born in London in 1839, and 
soon tasted success by winning the Royal Academy Gold 
Medal for Architecture at the age of twenty.  Aiter 
serving his articles with Mr. 8. Hawirr, he commenced 
practice, and had as his first partner Mr. T. VaucHan; 
on the latter’s death he was joined by Mr. Paro. When 
Mr. Pero retired he took Mr. A. B. Yuatss into partner- 
ship. In 1896 he received the Institute Gold Medal at 
the hands of Mr. Grorar Arrcuison, R.A. ‘ 
The earliest design which we illustrate is the large 
mansion, ‘‘ Rousdon,’’ Devon, built near the sea for — 
Sir H. W. Psex, Bart., at a cost of nearly 80,000/. The 
external walls have a thickness of 3 feet, and the brick 
lining is 9 inches thick. Purbeck stone is used for the’ 
rullions and dressings. This house was designed while 
Mr. T. VAUGHAN was partner. ; a 
‘* Woolpits,’’ Surrey, and a ‘‘ House at Ascot,’’ by — 


Messrs. Ernest Grorce & Prro, were shown in the ~ 


Royal Academy of 1885. ‘‘ Woolpits’’ was erected for ~ 
Mr. Henry Dovuton on the slopes just below Ewhurst 
Mill. On entering the house there is a fine panelled hall, — 
34 feet by 17 feet, with an oak staircase at one end. The ~ 


dressings and mullions throughout the exterior are of buff — 
terra-cotta, supplied by Messrs. Dovunton. A large — 


panelled hall, round which the principal rooms are — 


grouped, is also a feature of the ‘‘ House at Ascot.”’ An — 


unusual feature is the domestic chapel, 33 feet by 15 feet. @ 


The two rooms behind the verandah on the south side 
have each a bay window brought as far as its face, so as 
to prevent their being darkened. ee 

The drawings on the opposite page to the above designs - 
represent part of the firm’s contribution to the Royal — 


Academy in 1888. The hall of “‘ Batsford,’’ Gloucester- 


shire, extends through two storeys. The view given is of — 


the north side; bay windows are facing the south, which — 


looks upon the park. The design shows a symmetrical — 


the manner of a building of the period, and with an avoid- — 
ance of fanciful features. The ‘‘ Cottage at Harpenden ”’ — 
is more picturesque with its broken outline. The red- 


interest of being designed for Mr. GrorGE’s own occu-— 
pation. From the same year’s exhibif we have repro- — 
duced four small country houses at Henley, Denmark — 
Hill, Bagshot, and Pinner. Baar - 
The entrance-hall is generally a leading portion of the 
designs by Mr. Grorcs, and the one shown at Shiplake 
Court, Surrey, is 70 feet long, with an open timber roof — 
and massive oak beams. Oak panelling is used to the | 
height of the lower transoms around the room. At the | 
far end is a screen and musicians’ gallery. ‘‘ The Poles,” 
in Hertfordshire, is Jacobean in style. The walls are of | 
brick, with stone mullions and transoms for the window. | 
The dining-room, the drawing-room, and the library are — 
so arranged that when the folding doors are opened there | 
is a vista of 120 feet. The ‘‘ Country House, Dorset,”’ | 
is a conspicuous exemplar of straightforward planning on 
a large site. . . 1S 


a 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Ernest George, president, in the chair. 

The Presitpent offered the congratulations of the Insti- 
tute to their old friend and able past president, Mr. John 
Belcher, on the recognition of his abilities by the Royal 
Academy, in his advancement to, full membership ; and to 
Mr. Goscombe John, hon. associate, whom the Institute 
appreciated as one of themselves, and who also had been 
honoured by that body. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. James Neale, who in his younger days was 
assistant in the office of Mr. George Edmund Street. Mr. 
Neale gained the Pugin Studentship in 1875, and the Insti- 
tute medal for measured. drawings in 1876. He was elected 
as Associate in 1875, and Fellow in 1890. Although not an 
active member of the Institute, Mr. Neale was kind enough, 
said the hon. secretary, to remember the Institute in his will, 
and had bequeathed the sum of 1,0007. for promoting study 
in architecture, or for any purpose that the Council of the 
Institute for the time being might deem best. 

It was agreed that a letter of condolence and sympathy 
be sent to the relatives of the deceased, with an expression 
of gratitude for the beneficent donation. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Arthur Cates for 
a presentation of books to the Institute library. 


Royal Gold Miedallist. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His. Majesty the King the name of Dr. Arthur 
Evans, the distinguished Cretan explorer, as recipient of 

the Royal Gold Medal in the current year. 


Address to Students. 


The Prestpenr said:—It is my privilege to-night to 
address our future architects, our students, may I say my 
fellow-students of architecture ?—for the study of the great 
art is not accomplished in a lifetime. The young, however, 
have a capacity for learning and assimilating when the old 
have got into ruts and have acquired prejudices that hinder 
the reception of new impressions.’ - ; : 

I speak to you who have the responsibility of remodelling 
our cities and of making the world that is to be, I trust with 


a great increase to its beauty. An artist paints his picture, 


and if it fails it can be obliterated, or if it has meretricious 
cleverness it endures for a time but when found out its place 
need know it no more. In the art of building the case is more 
“serious ; what we build must be seen whether we will or no : 
it has its influence on the ‘‘man in the street.” It may be 
a source of pleasure, or it may cause familiarity with and 
“toleration of that which is bad. 

As architects it is a first necessity that we should be 
\builders, for the arts of building and of architecture cannot 
“be separated. The simplest structure may attain to archi- 
tecture by admirable proportion and by a wise disposition of 
~the parts ; whether decoration comes in or not is of secondary 
Importance. The question of style is a minor matter, for the 
_artist’s hand will be evident in the work, whatever the treat- 
ment he affects or the vogue of his time. 
| The education of the architect has been taken seriously 
of late, and his facilities for study are greater than ever 
before. I will not discuss the details of the training of 
which you have the advantage, but with it all I would say 
~that what you do earnestly for yourselves is worth more than 
all that your able professors can do for you. They will 
| endeavour to put you_on the right path and to inculcate the 
principles, but it remains for you to give them practical 

application. é 
| Much has been said about technical training, with the 

study and handling of material; and it would be all to the 
advantage of the architect that he should be a good joiner, 
mason, or worker in metal. When drawing a moulding he 
should have stone, oak, or plaster in his mind. He ee SO 

many good books of “ Examples” now that he is apt to 
_ become a paper architect, losing familiarity and touch with 
the realities of building, Modelling is a useful accomplish- 
-ment, and should be part of the training: it aids in the 
_ expression of ideas where the pencil often fails. The archi- 
_tect has, however, in the few years that can be given to pre- 
_paration, so much to acquire that he can hardly spare 
_ time to grow efficient in the various crafts. Some have found 
| practical knowledge by a term in a builder’s yard, and I 
think I am right in Saying that this was the early training 
| of Richard Bentley, whose architectne gives evidence of his 


| 


| 


knowledge as a masterly constructor. Still, a bey must leave 
school prematurely and in a half-baked condition if he seeks 
apprenticeship to the crafts, and it is difficult to say at 
what age general education should give place to specialising. 

The greatest architect that England has produced was 
known only as a man of science and a professor of astronomy 
until the age of thirty, when the resources of his great mind 
were turned to the art of building; at which he presently 
showed himself an accomplished artist. Notwithstanding 
this late start in life, Dr. Christopher Wren was allotted sixty 
years in which to build our cathedral, rebuild our city, and 
raise the many monuments that he has left to us as a precious 
heritage, ® 

With the rudiments of scheming and planning, freehand 
drawing must be cultivated ; and working from the cast and 
from the figure is perhaps the best training for the eye and 
for the hand, while it teaches a sense of proportion. 

No work is more profitable than the measuring and care- 
ful study of existing buildings, making choice of fine speci- 
mens, and I am pleased to state that suggestions and direc- 
tions for the guidance of students will shortly be published 
by the Institute in pamphlet form, giving a list of examples 
throughout the country that are considered most useful for 
study, also specifying those which will be valued as an addi- 
tion to our architectural records. Those of you who go out 
with our scholarships, instead of sketching in a desultory 
way, will be advised to study seriously some building of 
distinct architectural merit, and it is intended that the 
result shall be published in some permanent form. It should 
add to the student’s zeal and interest if he feels that he is 
thus contributing to the world’s store of knowledge. See 
what details and mouldings give the strength and quality 
that you admire ; note their size and projection, but, doing 
this, show also their place on the building. \ Note-books are 
sometimes filled with interesting doorways and windows, 
without a record of their relation to one another or to the 
wall-spaces that give them value. Study critically the build- 
ings that impress you as fine ; find out where and why they 
are good. It is a curious thing that criticism has come to 
mean exposing the faults; that is the easier and the more 
telling form, but it is a bad spirit to adopt.’ I have often 
been shocked at the flippant ‘criticism by mediocre men of 
fine work of which they would themselves be quite incapable. 
The faults they see probably exist, but the quality and 
essence of the building are not in those imperfections. Make 
mental notes,.if you will, of ways that you feel should be 
avoided, but seek the good first; it is the more profitable 
study. 

As architects you will often be asked what you think of 
this man or that; perhaps you do not feel the architect in 
question to be one of our great lights. Let me beg of you to 
stretch a point and say all that is generous, though perhaps 
of a rival. It is unsportsmanlike to give away a professional 
brother or to damn him with faint praise. His reputation is 
his stock-in-trade. Let us among ourselves use all frank- 
ness: it is helpful to have our weaknesses pointed out ‘f we 
are wise enough to profit thereby. 

We have had so much of draughtsmanship, sometimes 
with very little behind it, that great facility has got rather 
into disrepute. The mind is sometimes better employed when 
the fingers are not too nimble; nevertheless the power to 
draw and to express your ideas with the pencil is one of the 
happiest endowments of the architect, and should be assidu- 
ously cultivated. There should be a careful avoidance of 
tricky methods, for we have seen drawings so pretty in them- 
selves that the absence of good design is overlooked; the 
drawing is looked upon as an end, instead of being a simple 
medium or a diagram of the proposed building. 

It is curious to look back on the fashions that have pre- 
vailed in my own time. When I was a pupil most per- 
spectives were coloured, and there was a small income for 
many who were adepts at a skilful throwing-on of colour ; 
then George Street, Norman Shaw and Eden Nesfield showed 
how much of the real qualities of a building could be ex- 
pressed by line. One incident of the time was the discovery 
that one of these masters used a notched straight-edge, there- 
by admirably rendering the texture of roofs. I confess to 
having sacrificed a T-square myself in that cause. Light and 
shade, whether with line or the brush, are desirable to ex- 
plain fairly the shape of a building. There was a pretty 
and telling way of leaving roofs and spaces white, as if under 
snow, with strong black touches here and there, the result 
being effective but not a fair rendering of the future struc- 
ture. In one of my wanderings I met a nice young man 
who proposed making a study of art ; I am not sure that he 
could draw, but he was interested in some blue and red chalk 
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with which he touched in passages of his work: “he found 
this treatment, in the studies of the Old Masters to which he 
desired his sketches should approximate. If you have the 
power of drawing, it matters very little by what vehicle your 
thoughts are told, and all tricks are a hindrance to truthful 
expression. A method that obtained lately among the 
younger students was that of running the lines out beyond 
their natural limit, thus giving to a cornice or a stringcourse 
an unreal weight and importance instead of defining its con- 
tour. This may look brisk and sketchy, but a student’s time 
is not very valuable, and a further half hour would be well 
spent in making the drawing correctly explain its parts. Do 
not be afraid of being methodical and exact, rather than 
sketchy. Nothing is more offensive than ‘‘ sketchy ’’ passages 
from a hand without the artist’s mind, impressionism which 
is only scribble. 

Fortunately Bohemianism has ceased to be a distinguish- 
ing mark of the student, for I can remember when nearly 
every Academy student wore long bushy hair; I am not sure 
whether I did so myself; I could have done so then. I see 
among you now men of fashion, with the greatest correctness 
of costume. Still I would say to the serious student do 
not be so beautifully dressed that you cannot carry a sketch- 
book or a two-foot rule in your pocket. You should be so 
far ready for work that the eight o’clock dinner, for which 
you must dress, is not always imperative. Michel Angelo, 
during a fifteen hours’ spell of work, was content to munch 
bread ; he slept little, finding that sleep made his head ache. 
He said that though he had made himself rich by his work 
he had lived always as a poor man. We may not all, like 
this giant, bring the mind to dominate the body, but I am 
sure that simplicity of life is to be aimed: at by the true 
artist. You are fortunate in having your great interest in 
life; you have no need of the expensive pleasures or dis- 
tractions that save the gilded youth from being bored. 
Much good work has been done in a garret, and I believe 
that the admirably appointed young man finds it less easy 
to throw his soul into his work than does one to whom art is 
the companion and solace. I would not have the artist a 
drudge; variety, good company and recreation are necessary 
if the work is to be a pleasure. It is essential also to move 
among men and to make good friends, for it is no use being 
a good architect if you have not a client to bring the work 
Accept week-end invitations, and, if you can, interest your 
host in a clever suggestion for altering and beautifying his 
place. 

I hope with most of you that your art is sufficiently 
interesting to be the purpose of a holiday, whether in getting 
away on a Saturday or taking ten days in Brittany. You 
will be told that you want relaxation from work—golf, 
perhaps, or a lounge in a house-boat. From my own experi- 
ence I would say there is more change of thought and of 
interest for the mind in seeing and assimilating fine things, 
living out of doors all day, sketching and measuring with a 
change of scene, of climate, diet and language. Our own 
beautiful country will supply matter enough’for study, but 
crossing the Channel I have found to make a more complete 
break with the life of the office. 

I suppose, without question, in the period that my 
memory covers, Mr. Norman Shaw has been the most 
followed, I might say the most copied, through the succes- 
sive phases of his work; for the strongest men will always 
have a large following of those who imitate their manner. 
I value to this day the several books I managed to buy out 
of my youthful allowance, and among these are the sketches 
of Shaw and Nesfield. In their exposition of the architec- 
ture of France the examples chosen are all Medieval; later 
work was not accounted of in those days. 

I remember, in my own early visits to France and Spain, 
regarding the Renaissance screens in the churches as wicked 
innovations, although fascinated by them against my judg- 
ment. A chateau of Louis Douze or of Francois Premier 
was a rich find, while a work by Mansard or Vanbrugh we 
counted ponderous and dull. By common consent we now 
seek the more formal examples of buildings, and what was 
once dull we find dignified and restrained; while some will 
tell us that the quaintly picturesque, our first love, is hardly 
to be taken seriously as architecture. Unquestionably the 
student should study the purer classical works, rather than 
the picturesque Jacobean or Dutch versions, or perversions, 
of the same. There was an earnest attempt to gather up the 
traditions that were snapped in Tudor times; now the pre- 
vailing desire is to revive the later methods that had become 
traditional here until the advent of chaos; and in this 

. last is our best chance of arriving at a happy unity of aim. 


We may be disturbed again by waves of fashion, for no 
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arbitrary law exists in matters of taste. There are Kasterm 
races with a really/fine sense of beauty, as shown in their 
splendid arrangements of colour and in their gorgeous stuffs ; 
yet, amcng these, a lady can make no claim to beauty unless — 
she is fat. Our standard differs from theirs and our taste is _ 
more catholic; yet it is difficult even for the most cultivated. 
to keep an open mind for the appreciation of what is fine if 
it is not in vogue. : 
It is unnecessary to insist on the advantage of wide: 
knowledge and of general culture. Avoiding the pure 
archeological spirit, history is perhaps the most interesti 
subject and the most sympathetic with our central thoug 
or study. The world’s history is written in its architectu 
and it isa part of our schooling to follow the developmen 
and to trace the growth of the various methods or style 
noting the influence of one country or people upon anoth 
Our interest is less in the names or in the characters a1 
peculiarities of kings than in the work that was accom~ 
plished in given periods and in the great masters of the arts 
that such periods produced. If a name or a date is men-~ 
tioned, we can localise it by calling up the Byzantine, 
Medieval, or Renaissance environment of the subject; it 
makes the past very real to us. The knowledge of foreig: 3 
tongues is an invaluable aid to the architect. Through my 
own indolence in acquiring or in keeping up my knowledge 
of these, many precious books are closed to me; while in 
travelling one is often surrounded by people with whom t 
exchange of ideas and even the gentle amenities of life are: 
difficult. . 
I have spoken of the study of fine buildings and of the 
use and misuse of the note-book, which we like to bring home 
full of pretty things. In our search for the latter we may 
possibly miss what is noblest in architecture. The sublime 
is not readily transferred to the sketch-book; it is no us 
making picturesque jottings of the Parthenon or the 
Pantheon. Those who have great facility with the pencil 
find less effort in the use of the fingers than in the exercise 
of the mind. ; q 
Drawing, to which I give a high place, may at any time” 
become a snare, being made a substitute for contemplation’ 
and analytical thought, the seeking out of a reason for t 
forms we see, learning whether they were determined by t 
necessities of construction or were evolved as a part of 
beautiful composition. 2: 
My fellow-workers may expect of me some remarks about 
water-colour sketching, which has always been my happi 
recreation. Under favourable conditions of climate, with 2 
sympathetic friend, a day spent with the brush in a spot 
selected for its beauty is as good a time as I can well imagi: 
The travelling student may wisely turn to brushwork for 
relaxation from the more exacting forms of study. W: 
architects do not sufficiently consider the value of colour 
We think of form, and perhaps light and shadow ; too of 
conceiving a scheme in elevation only. One who paints must 
consider buildings in perspective, also taking account 2! 
their colour and their relation to surroundings. Yet of th 
student who is good enough to obtain an architectural priz 
from the Royal Academy or from our Royal Institute 
would beg that he stick to his trade. Let him not, becaus: 
he finds that he can paint pleasantly, throw architectur 
aside, however great the difficulties to be faced, befor 
palaces or cathedrals are entrusted to him, — o 
I have spoken of drawing and painting: what shall on 
say of photography? The art, or shall we say the scienct 
brings to the eye all that is finest from all parts of the work 
—Indian temples, Venetian palaces, Hastern minarets, 
sculptured doorways of great cathedrals, and these ofte 
taken with judicious lighting. By photographs or pho 
prints memories of the world-treasures are brought to # 
armchair. As it affects the student this is a doubtful advar 
tage; that which he attains without effort is hardly a p 
session ; he had better worry himself for hours making 
indifferent drawing than secure the best of photographs 
of book illustrations of his subject. a 
In the last few years choice books have been added to ou 
architectural libraries: the subjects, admirably selecte 
men of judgment, especially setting forth the beauti 
houses throughout our own country. These we value w. 
urging the student not to misuse them or make them 
excuse for shirking the prosaic work of measurement and 
sonal study; he is apt to be distracted by the quantity 
material ready to hand and the many inventions presen 
to him, hardly leaving him the chance of originating. Th 
is also the handy ‘‘ kodak,’”’ by means of which he could sn 
shot that which would take a day to draw. We accept thet 
things with our advanced civilisation, while we question 


art’ is advanced by photography any more than music by the | 


marvellous. gramophone. 


We have discussed the methods of study; how can the | 
IT think | 


acquired knowledge ‘best be applied or tested ? 
there is no more useful exercise than to enter heartily into 


these competitions for medals and prizes. Doing so you are | 
for the time being the architect to a palace or some monu- | 


‘mental work with grandeur and'scale to which you may per- 
haps never have the chance of building; but whether the 
prize falls to you or another, the benefit of the effort remains 
yours. Again, a little later, you begin for yourselves, and 
confiding relations entrust you with an additional wing, 
stables, or a motor-house. Your time is not filled up as it 
‘should be. and it is worth your while to take your two- 
hundredth chance in competition for the exercise of your 
imagination and powers of design ; it is valuable training. 
The Open Competition is a quite unreasonable venture if 
looked upon in any other light than this; a multitude doing 
the work for which one only is commissioned. 
This evening is the first occasion on which the prize draw- 
‘ings have been with us during the address to students and 
the review of their works ; a discriminating friend will pre- 
sently discuss the latter critically and in detail. I will only 
say that the competitive drawings reach a higher level this 
year. Some of those that escape mention might have carried 
off a prize in some previous competitions. There is not only 
good draughtsmanship, but in some cases evidence of design 
and composition, with an effort towards the “grand 
manner.” 
As we have 
influence the student. 


said, there are fashions in our art and they 
It is interesting to note that what- 


- ever the subject set, whether the ‘‘landing stage,’’ the 


_.but preliminary steps and stages. 
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“corridor of shops,’’ or the ‘‘ pavilion,’? a dome of noble 
span is a leading element in the designs. Perhaps domes 
may become features in the architecture of the future ; 
during my own career I have not been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of raising a dome. 

We have disensted methods of study and modes of working 
and drawing, but we must keep well in mind that these are 
Looking on our great 
cathedrals and noble monuments of the past, we must 
remember how little they owe to draughtsmanship. No 
beautiful drawings, such as we see to-night, preceded the 
building of Westminster Abbey. The master mason chalked 
out indications of what was to be, and such lines were fol- 
lowed with more or less accuracy, slight inequalities giving 
a charm tothe whole. It is pleasant to come upon elevations 
or studies for buildings by the great masters, but these, as 
drawings, would not pass muster with those before us to- 
night. We judge the embryo architect by his drawings, and 
it is generally a fair test of his worth. Yet we would remind 
him that to use art and science in building is his vocation, 
and there is none higher. . 

A poet has said— 

To build! to build ! 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 
Are merely shadows cast by outward things 

n stone or canvas, having in themselves 

No separate existence. Architecture 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow. 

Mr. Paut WatEruovuse read a criticism of work sub- 
mitted for the Institute, prizes and studentships. 

__Mr. J. J. Burner proposed a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident for his address and to Mr. Waterhouse for the admir- 
able criticism on the architectural drawings. He advised 
students not to forget the seriousness of architecture in the 
cultivation of sketching and drawing, and to realise that the 
architect in practice must subjugate himself to the needs of 
the client, 


Mr. W. J. Locke seconded the motion. Architectural 


| students, he said, had an immense advantage over those who 


followed the art of letters, insomuch as the youthful efforts 


of the architect were encouraged by friendly criticism, 


whereas the student in literature received no such aid. 
The PRESIDENT then delivered the prizes and student- 
ships, the full list of which appeared in The Architect of 


| ‘The Royal Society of Anitquaries of Ireland will hold their 
next meeting at Clonmel in the first week of July. 
_ Mr. J. W. Fz Phillipson, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
heen successful in a competition for new school premises 
(Primitive Methodist) at Consett, co. Durham. 
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AN AMERICAN BUREAU OF FINE ARTS. 
HE American Institute of Architects have received the 
following report from their committee on the Bureau 
of Fine Arts:— —~ >... 

Gentlemen,—The committee on the Bureau of Fine Arts 
have the honour to report as follows :— 

This subject is presented to the convention, not only as 
an abstract swsthetic question, but as a grave, practical 
problem, affecting great. interests of the public generally 
and the economic administration of the National Govern- 
ment. The committee, after mature consideration, recom- 
mends that immediate action be taken towards the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of the Fine Arts, as a part of the govern- 
mental machinery, believing that it is necessary to the public 
welfare. 

This definite and positive recommendation is the result of 
an investigation and examination of the records of the 
different departments, through which the following facts have 
been ascertained. e 

Since the foundation of the Government, more tha 
$500,000,000, of public money has been expended for buildings 
and other works of art, which should have been under the 
control of a Bureau of Art. 

In addition to this amount, large sums have been spent 
for parks, bridges, aqueducts, harbour improvements, designs 
for coins, stamps, bonds and bills, the value of which would 
have been greatly increased had they received intelligent 
artistic consideration. 

About 90 per cent. of this total amount has been spent 
during the last twenty years. In the immediate future there 
will be spent the sum of $45,000,000, for which appropria- 
tions have been made. 

Under existing conditions, there are many kinds of 
machinery for controlling these expenditures. Usually each 
act of Congress appropriating money for artistic work speci- 
fies the method of procedure, and designates the person or 
persons in whom the authority is vested. As a result, it is 
sometimes the President, a member of the Cabinet, a com- 
mittee of the Senate or House, or a department or bureau ; 
sometimes an army engineer, the superintendent of the 
Capitol, a committee of the Grand Army of the Republic, a 
special or private commission or a private individual, who 
controls and regulates the choice of the artist and the ex- 
penditure of the public money, and who acts not infrequently 
as artistic arbiter. In each case.the arbiter regards the 
enterprise from his own point of view, without respect to its 
relation to the whole esthetic question, and the result is, 
generally, waste of public money and always artistic chaos. 

Your committee submits that the expenditure of this vast 
sum of money, without the supervision of a well-organised 
and competent authority, is unbusinesslike, improvident and 
not economic government. The fact that the present appro- 
priations show that the ratio of expenditures for these pur- 
poses is increasing annually, seems to your committee to 
indicate that the necessity for action is urgent. 

During the past, as many as fifteen bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to remedy these evils. A synopsis of these 
bills has been compiled for the Public Art League of the 
United States. 

The general character of the bills is best described in the 
report, as follows :— 

‘“ After an examination of all the bills which have been 
presented to Congress in connection with this subject, the 
committee feel that their effectiveness, if they had become 
laws, would have been marred for the following reasons. 

‘* Such bills were introduced with the idea of ameliorat- 
ing evils which existed in single departments or in single 
cases, one covering paintings and statuary for a single build- 
ing; one the question simply of paintings ; several bearing 
upon the buildings of the supervising architect’s office. 

‘The fundamental error in all attempts at legislation 
has been in confining the law to one branch of art, or to 
isolated buildings. As buildings and their decorations of 
painting and sculpture, and the landscape, including monu- 
ments and fountains, are so intimately associated with each 
other and the effect of any one so easily enhanced or marred 
by the other, they should all be under the direction of ane 
guiding body. The only way to obtain a harmonious whole 
is to have them all in the hands of one department. The lack 
of harmony between different buildings in Washington, the 


‘total Jack of unity in the selection of their sites, and the 


still more notable deficiencies in the character, location, and 
fitness of statues and monuments, are all due to the separate 
committees, individuals and departments which have had 
charge of such matters for the Government.’’ 


100° 


. The first step toward a solution must be to recognise that 
the artistic problem is a single one. That the object sought 
is the product of a great totality. That the selection of sites, 


the general distribution as well as the design and-execution |- 
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of architectural work, monuments, landscape work, sculp- ¢ 
tnre, painting, mural decorations, bridges, parks, and their 


accompaniments, are all parts of a coherent whole, and must 
be subject to one single authority, invested with such dignity 


as to command respect for its decrees, and that this authority - 


must be guided by the most enlightened advice which the. 


artistic professions can furnish. 

Your committee therefore recommends as a remedy for the 
existing evils the establishment of a permanent Bureau of 
Fine Arts, the essential element of which shall be a Superior 
Council composed of a number of men of known and recog- 
nised eminence in the profession of the arts. 

Your committee is guided in this action by the example of 
the older nations, notably France, whose logical treatment 
of this important question has placed her people at the head 
of the civilised world in all matters pertaining to the arts. 

In order that the Institute may have at hand precise 
information as to what has been done in this matter in 
foreign countries, your committee has obtained from official 
sources a synopsis of the organisation of the French, German 
and Italian Ministries of Fine Arts. 

In further support of its recommendation, your com- 
mittee quotes the following resolution, which was passed 
after a thorough discussion at the International Congress of 
Architects at Vienna in July of last year, 1908, the subject 
of governmental direction of art having been designated as 
one of the four subjects for consideration by the Congress :— 

“ Resolved :—That every Government be urgently re- 
quested to establish a Ministry of Fine Arts or at least a 
section which shall deal with subjects relating to the arts. 
To such a ministry or section shall be attached artists of 
established reputation. Since architecture can be considered 
the leading art, architects shall be in a majority. The work 
of this ministry or of this section shall be the advancement 
and encouragement of the fine arts in all their branches.’’ 

This resolution has been endorsed by the principal artistic 
bodies of eighteen nations in Europe. 

Your committee has judged best to place before you the 
economic and business aspect of this question first because 
from its point of view the necessity for immediate action is 
urgent. Viewed from the economic standpoint alone, the 
pecuniary benefit of a well-organised and regular system for 
the expenditure of great sums of public money must be 
sufficiently obvious. 

It is obvious that existing value is never destroyed, but 
that, on the contrary, commercial values are always enhanced 
and new values created by artistic treatment. 

To the great mass of cultivated and intelligent citizens of 
our country who recognise the irresistible force of abstract 
ideals, and who appreciate the lessons of history, there is a 
vastly more cogent reason for altering existing conditions. 

It is that the expenditure of this vast sum of money 
signifies that we are establishing, at a rate never before 


exceeded, lasting monuments to our civilisation, and that, 


without proper management, these monuments will not 
represent and typify the state of cultivation which our 
people have achieved. The works of art of a nation are the 
records by which it is judged by posterity. 

A nation’s literature, its coins, its buildings, statues, 
paintings, bridges, roads and tombs are the undying testi- 
monials of the character and intellect of its people, and the 
permanent record of their achievements. 

The common desire of every race in every period of their 
history to preserve and guard artistic treasures evidences the 
instinct for beauty and the aspiration for immortality. The 
permanency of works of art is a sufficient reason for extra- 
ordinary care in their design and execution. When such 
works are undertaken by a Government, a high standard of 
excellence becomes a civic obligation. 

It is the duty of the State, itself a product of the 
cultural needs of humanity, to recognise and foster the cul- 
ture of the arts as the most powerful agency for uplifting 
and elevating the ethical standard of the people. 

It is our duty to ourselves, to our forefathers, and to 
posterity to see that the monuments which we are now 
erecting, these records which our Government is now making, 
should be worthy representations of the true state of our 


social conditions and an evidence of the taste and cultiva- 
tion of our time. 


To those who recognise these facts’ should be entrusted 


the guidance of legislation concerning our monuments. It 
is their duty to demand that the expenditure of these enor- 
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‘mous sums of’ public money should be made with all the 


cussion of this, report, but submits the following sugges. 
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wisdom, foresight and intelligence of which we, as a com- 
munity, are capable. ati 
_ As to the form of a Bill to present to Congress, your 
committee deems it advisable to wait the result of the dis- — 


tions :— 
(a) That the Bill shall provide for 
bureau which shall have control. eee ; 
(b) That there shall be a Superior Council, composed o 
eminent architects, sculptors, painters aid other artists an: 
laymen distinguished for their interest in and knowledge of 
the fine arts. Zz 
(c) That the members of the Council shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice of the Senate. 
(d) That the recommendations of the Council shall 
binding upon the chief of the bureau. _ 
(e) That the chief of the bureau shall be the represen 
tive of the Government in all transactions involving ; 
employment of architects, painters, sculptors and other 
artists for public works, and shall decide, with the cone ir 
rence of the Superior Council, upon the methods of choosing 
and the choice of artists or public works of art. a 


a 


(f) That all public works (of a character to be described) 
shall be supervised by the Bureau of Fine Arts, and that the 
decision of the Superior Council in all such matters shall be 
final and binding upon all departments. a 

It is recommended by your committee that the following 
subjects should be included in the authority of the Bureau of 
Fine Arts :— ae 

1: Architecture, ‘painting, sculpture, park work and 
engraving. 

2. Educational matters pertaining to the fine arts a 
the dissemination of useful knowledge among schools, college 
and universities pertaining thereto. : 

3. Administration of the National Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. ; 

4. A system of national museums in different cities, and 
that a system of circulating works of art throughout the 
country be established. i‘ 

In conclusion, your committee repeats from its report 
last year :— ; 

“The intention of establishing a Bureau of the Fine A 
is not to develop a national style of architecture or defin 
styles of painting or sculpture, ‘but to invest the whole s 
ject of the fine arts with appropriate dignity, to encour 
the establishment of proper schools, to stimulate the wu 
versities in this much neglected branch, and to educate 
people. 

“In other words, the purpose of a Bureau of the Fine 
would be to propagate the truth that art is not an effeminate 
luxury, but that it is the manifestation of that-great vita 
force, the imagination, which is the original impulse behi 
all human progress; and to, furthermore, teach the peo 
of the United States that if there is one thing above 
others which is absolutely and universally democratic, 
typically and thoroughly American, and essentially 
accordance with the whole spirit of the constitution, it 
the inalienable right of all the people by inheritance 
possess and preserve the works of genius of the human ra 
and to participate equally in the inestimable advantages a 
benefits of the study of the fine arts.”’ 


he organisation of a 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


I NOW come to the consideration of the general str 
tural lines of erections in these materials. In 
ginning a design for a reinforced concrete structure, 
first thing the designer feels is the absolute lack of p 
cedent, In dealing with structures of brick or stone, or 
steel, there are by this time more or less recognised ways 
solving every ordinary problem of design. If the desig 
be possessed of great originality, and can deviate from 
hackneyed methods in a direction which others feel to be 
improvement, then he has produced that which is not o 
interesting and pleasing, but he has advanced the ar 
design. But if he find himself unable to improve on ' 
usual. solution of the problem, then he is not blamed 
adopting it; but he has failed to produce anything po: 
ing special interest, 2 eee us 

In designing reinforced concrete, however, no tradit: 
or precedent exists; and if the designer should be unabl 
to evolve: from his own brain a form of structure which sh 


* A paper by Mr. T. H. Markham, read at the last meeting 
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be at once sound as to constructive principles, suitable to 
the. material, beautiful as to form and appearance, and 
withal practicable from a commercial point of view, then 
he fails to produce a satisfactory reinforced concrete build- 
ing. This lack of precedent becomes a very real difficulty in 
a structure in which the utilitarian requirements give con- 
siderable latitude for the possible variations of form. One 
asks oneself, ‘‘ How shall I begin? How is a thing of this 
sort usually done?’’ -Then, to save oneself trouble, one is 
apt to fall into one of two errors, or possibly both, and to 
treat the structure as a steel structure would be treated, or 
»lse as a stone building. 

Here I would just refer to the use of concrete as a struc- 
ural material in ancient times. You will all remember 
the Roman use of concrete in large masses, though with a 
dnd of reinforcement in the form of brick arches and lacing 
‘courses. ‘Their concrete owed much of its strength and 
lurability to the employment of a light volcanic earth, 
mown as pozzolana, which formed with the lime a very 
trong hydraulic mortar. The chief uses to which concrete 
was then put were to form floors, or to form large vaults and 
lomes with brick arched ribs and brick lacing courses, or to 
orm walls with, generally, a facing of brick or stone. Since 
%oman times builders have not had the advantage of such 
in excellent material as pozzolana, and concrete almost 


lropped into disuse. Something similar was probably used * 


‘or foundations in the form of very coarse and random 
ubble work, and as a covering to vaults in the medisval 
yuildings, but it is not anywhere evident as a part of the 
lesigned structure. 

__ As to structural lines, the Roman use of concrete affords 
is no precedent for designing in reinforced concrete, because 
heir use of the material was in enormous masses, and 
ould only be where the principal stresses were compressive. 
heir concrete domes are said to have had no thrust but act 
verely as inverted saucers. Where they supported nothing 
at their own weight, the thrust might have been negligible ; 
ut it seems to me that there must have been a sort of 
iternal arch action among the particles of the mass, and 
1e thrust so produced, if not transmitted to the walls, must 
ave been counteracted by the ‘tensile strength of the con- 
ete. If a superimposed load were placed on the dome, I 
unk this thrust would surely have become more than the 
nsile resistance of the concrete could withstand, and unless 
me outside aid were forthcoming the whole would collapse. 
owever, as I have already stated, we do not rely on the 
nsile resistance of concrete in any way. Wherever tensile 
ress exists, steel must be introduced. Moreover, another 
sential difference is that, whereas a Roman concrete wall 
us of very considerable and practically uniform thickness, 
king stresses all along, in reinforced concrete no such 
rangement is permissible. A wall consists of a framework 
stanchions and beams, which take all the stresses, and 
© remainder of the wall is formed of mere screen panels of 
ty little thickness. This is true of steel-frame buildings 
30, and it is this principle which is the only one that will 
ect the structural lines of architectural buildings. By 
shitectural buildings I mean those forms of structures 
baa designed by architects as distinct from engineering 
uctures, such as bridges, large roofs, water towers, &c. 
think this framework and panel treatment should make 
elf very evident ; and it would seem quite suitable to build 
» panels afterwards in some other material as brick, stone, 

‘ck concrete, or terra-cotta, each panel being carried by 
’ beam below it. The vertical members will, as a rule, be 
phasised, as they are more important, becoming larger 
1 stronger towards the bottom, because there they carry 
' whole load of the wall and their proportion of the floor 
ds, whereas the beams all do practically the same amount 

work—i.e. carry the panel over, and a proportion of the 

m—and are therefore of the same size. However, in some 

es the horizontal members are emphasised, and the ver- 

tl members kept subservient. In buildings of the ware- 

‘se and factory class the windows are cften made to take 
the whole of the panel space, 

I have alluded to the tendenc 
crete building in the same way 

x. I admit a certain reasonableness in such a course, 
account of the fact that both methods of construction are 
jected to exactly the Same dynamic laws. 
ady classed them 
% on the lines 

‘neering works, so-called 


: ? 


near characteristic forms, 


y to treat a reinforced 
as a steel structure as an 


in their 
but? in 
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tion between engineering and architecture. )In old times 
bridges, towers, viaducts and such like erections were dé: 
signed*and carried out by the same men who designed public 
buildings, and probably private houses as well; ‘so that I 
shall presume we still maintain some sort of intelligent 
interest in such work, though we may never be called upon 
to undertake it. ; 

There will, I think, be much more scope for the use of 
reinforced concrete, and opportunity to evolve a. suitable 
style of design in such buildings as bridges, large roofs, as 
over swimming baths, &c., towers for various purposes, light- 
houses, tanks and reservoirs, to say nothing of all kinds of 
foundation work, than there will be in architectural build- 
ings ; and it is such I shall have in mind in speaking of the 
difference between steel and reinforced concrete. 

In these structures reinforced concrete is likely to find 
favour, because it does not need the periodic painting neces- 
sary to preserve a steel structure from corrosion. In most, if 
not all, works of this kind, economy of cost is an important 
consideration; and in steelwork the cost varies approxi- 
mately as the amount of material employed. Not so with 
reinforced concrete. In a plain and simple building of 
reinforced concrete about 30 per cent. of the total cost is 
expended on centreing and falsework alone, which all dis- 
appears when the structure is completed. Again, the metal 
costs a great deal more than the concrete, bulk for bulk, so 
that it may quite well happen that a design which uses a 
considerably larger quantity of material than the minimum 
possible may be of much less expense in execution, because 
it is of such a simple character, that a great saving of false- 
work is effected, or members are so skilfully arranged, both 
as to position and their internal composition, that the con- 
crete is made to do as much work as possible, and the 
minimum quantity of metal is used. Therefore I would say, 
first and foremost, let parts be simple and large, rather than 
intricate and small. 

In steel structures a certain all-overishness is often 
noticeable, arising from the use of small members in a sort of 
truss form of spider’s web appearance; but in reinforced 
concrete it is better, if possible, to use larger main members 
and confine the connecting trusswork to certain parts. This 
gives a pleasing appearance from the fact that the more 
intricate parts are concentrated and the main members 
emphasised. This is, of course, not always possible, but 
can sometimes be contrived with a little thought. The 
volume of material is increased, but a Saving may be effected | 
on the falsework, 

(The ethics of imitating stonework I speak of under my 
third heading.) Moreover, a great saving is effected if parts 
are repeated so that the same falsework may be used more 
than once; only it is not much good repeating any par- 
ticular form or feature in another part of the structure much 
on the same level, because the falsework will be wanted in 
both places at the same time. Where repetition occurs, it 
should, if possible, be arranged so that the falsework will be 
finished with in one place before it is wanted at another. I 
am not advocating the repetition of parts ad nauseam by 
any means, but it is quite possible often for the same form 
to be repeated two or three times with very slight variation, 
not necessitating much adjustment of the falsework. In 
this connection I would mention that I have been told that 
it is not found economical to use the same wooden centreing 
more than three or four times. After that it becomes warped 
and surface-hardened, and the expense of correcting the 
defects is as great as forming new. 

I need scarcely speak of the advisability of concentrating 
ornament and using it on the parts which have no great 
structural function to perform, so as to leave the main 
structural members simple and apparent as to their import- 
ance. At any rate, ornament, if applied to structural 
members, should be such as will not in any wise render the 
member apparently less fit to perform its function. 

This brings me to my third and last division—decorative 
In this part of our subject. we 
may learn a lesson from the Roman builders, in that the 
surface treatment of concrete may be the same, whether it 
be used as mass concrete or reinforced. Roman concrete 
walls were finished in three different ways :— f 

1. Opus incertum, where the wall is faced with irregular 
pointed pieces of stone placed with the point inwards. 

2. Opus reticulatum, which consisted of similar pieces 
of stone to those of the opus incertum, only the faces were 
Square and regular, and the surface presented a sort of 
network appearance. 


3. The walls were faced with thin triangular bricks laid 
breaking joint. asia 
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apply marble slabs, fixed to 


“Yet another method was to 
m s method was also applied to 


the wall by metal cramps. Thi 

brick and stone walls. 
Vaults and domes often 

and the whole covered with a fine cementum 
All these methods are of course still possible, 


may be added mosaic and tiling. 
~ “As to modern methods. A very favourite way 1s to 
yvender the surface to resemble stone construction, and in 
some cases V-shaped strips are nailed to the falsework to 
form depressions in the finished concrete, similar to V sunk- 
jointed masonry, and the surface picked over to leave the 
flat surfaces rough. The attempt to imitate stonework so 

buildings of reinforced concrete can 


frequently adopted in 
i eclG sf described as ‘‘ building in truth,’’ and therefore 


I must condemn it. 
A certain similarity of appearance there will be of neces- 


sity between buildings of reinforced concrete and those of 
stone. I am not urging that this similarity, where it 1s 
natural, should be concealed, but I am deprecating any 
attempt at making the two alike. Two essential differences 
which I think should certainly have their effect on the types 
of design suited to each material are :—Firstly, that whereas 
stone walls are more or less of even thickness, supporting 
weight all along, walls of reinforced concrete are composed 
of stanchions and beams with screens, as before explained.., 
Secondly, many features in stonework design are the outcome 
of the necessity for using this material in separate blocks. 
Reinforced concrete is a monolithic material. There are no 
joints; and I think all that, which in stonework design is 
she outcome of the necessity for separate blocks with joints, 
should be eliminated. For instance, a stone column has 
base shaft and capital, and the capital especially is dis- 
tinctly a different piece of stone from that forming the 
shaft or architrave, and is treated as such. Tf a reinforced 
concrete support receives an enriched treatment at its upper 
end I think the ornament should run on to the beam above 
and possibly connect up with the base of the stanchion over. 
A yeinforced concrete support in the form of a Corinthian 
column would: be most inappropriate, though I would not 
object to a reinforced concrete beam being moulded as a 
Classic architrave. I think my meaning will be clear. 

Another method, which is rather cutting the gordian 
knot than untying it, is to do all the structural and internal 
work in reinforced concrete and to form the front facing 
screen in stone or brick, built up independently of the rest 
of the structure and attached to it at the floor levels by 
allowing some of the floor reinforcements to project and be 
built into the masonry screen. This method is being em- 
ployed at the road frontage to the new Post Office building. 
When this is done care must be taken that the slight settle- 
ment of the reinforced concrete structural part, which is 
bound to take plate when loading has been applied, does not 
throw a certain amount of stress on to the masonry screen 
and so cause it to bulge. 

It seldom happens that the concrete can be left without 
further treatment after the removal of the centreing or 
falsework in cases where the appearance has to be considered 
at all. Sometimes moulds are lined with zinc, sheet iron 
or plaster of Paris and oiled to prevent adhesion, and a coat 
of mortar to give a smooth surface is applied to the inside 
of the mould first, and then the concrete and reinforcement 
put in afterwards, but not forced so as to press through the 
mortar and appear on the surface when the falsework is 
removed. 

In some large office buildings erected by the Turner Con- 
struction Company of New York the only treatment, applied 
after the removal of the wood falsework, was to put on a 
coat of cement and white sand with a brush. Another 
method they have tried is to apply a coat of oil paint, mixed 
with sand. In cases where very little work is done after 
the removal of the falsework some special precautions have 
to. be taken to remove the unsightly variation in texture 
which is visible wherever a break in the laying occurred. 

A certain percentage of colouring matter may be added 
to the cement if desired ; the amount, say Messrs. Marsh & 
Dunn in their admirable book on reinforced concrete, should 
not exceed 10 per cent. per volume and should be less if 
possible. Of course care must be taken to ensure that no 
colouring is used which will have a chemical action on any 
of the materials used or be easily affected by the acids and 
other substances in the atmosphere. 

It would seem that in treating the surface of reinforced 
eonerete: buildings all decoration should be comparatively 


had coffers cut into their surface 
marmoreum. 
and to them 


flat, and if any ornamental features are added of consider- 


- not be overlooked, and in small buildings the temptati 


| seemed to-him the appropriate uses of the material 


1! 
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able projection they must be reinforced and form part's 
structure. The surface coating should be as thin'as poss 
I would suggest that a suitable form of decoration 
be a kind of sgraffito work done in this manner, the mo 
to be formed of plaster of Paris or other smooth sur. 
coated with shellac to prevent adhesion, and having pi 
of the form of the sunk ornament about 4 inch thick 
thereto in the proper positions. Then render over th 
of the mould with a coloured mortar flush with these 
forms. This coloured mortar will form the main su 
the member when finished ; then float over the whol 
of the mould with another coloured mortar, which wi 
the sunk surface of the ornament; and then put in 
concrete and reinforcement, taking care not to push 
stones through to disturb the surface. If more adhesion 
required between the layers of mortar and the concrete 
or nails could be stuck into the mortar at intervals fro: 
back as the concrete was being put in. tee) 
In cases where only a plain surface is required it m 
formed as soon as possible after the removal of the 
work by the application of a rendering with a float, 
splashing it on from a brush to give a roughened sui 
or a mortar may be used, with fairly large and coarse 
grains, which would leave a rough surface. Mortar a: 
as rendering should be of much the same richness 
concrete, otherwise the expansion and contraction w 
different, with the risk of the surface becoming detache 
Another method which it seems to me would be q 
satisfactory one for buildings, especially in towns, wo 
to have the surface formed of faience blocks shaped 
back to connect more rigidly to the conerete. These w 
be placed in the falsework, with small pieces of card or 
in the joints, and the reinforcement and concrete filled : 
behind in the usual way. This method would have tH 
advantage that the timber falsework would not need to | 
quite so carefully and expensively formed, as it has only 3 
hold the faience blocks ; it does not come in contact with 
concrete; it could, moreover, be sooner struck. My ide 
suggesting pieces of card or felt in the joints was to/ 
the joints between the faience blocks open, so that ev 
slight settlement of the structure oceurred, no weight 
be thrown on the faience. Of course, these strips 
afterwards be removed and the joints pointed up in cen 
This is only a variation of the Roman methods al 
described. 
Another treatment which has been adopted is to formtl| 
necessary beam and stanchion treatment in reinforced 
crete, and to build the wall screens in the panels in b 
work or other suitable material. With that, I think 
suggestions come to an end. ae ie 
I can only hope by these few suggestions to have 
what stimulated your interest in a very large subject. 
has as yet been done to demonstrate the zsthetic possi 
of reinforced concrete ; but I hope when you have the o 
tunity of erecting buildings in this manner of constru 
that you will do all you can to invent a suitable 
treatment, and that it will not be allowed, either by « 
tects or engineers, to be merely a cheap and always ug 
else hidden method of construction, Sie 
Mr. Marr Garzurr proposed a vote of thanks 
author for what he termed an exceptionally able pape 
one of peculiar interest to those who, like himself, we 
experts in ferro-concrete. It was therefore very g 
Mr. Markham to deal with the subject from the begin 
and to touch on some of the principles which might g 
attempts in treating the material in an architectural 
He felt, however, more could be made of it in’ large 
tures than in small ones, because the question of cost. 


reduce cost by reducing the thickness of the concrete cov 
would be rather dangerous. Doubtless concrete car 
and specially made for the purpose would stand “very 
but that it would altogether resist the weather was h 
to be hoped. From the examples to be seen of Po 
cement concrete work it was quite clear that with we 
it deteriorated somewhat as stone did, but to an-€ 
which must vary in individual cases. It was that di 
therefore, which rendered the use of a very thin co’ 
undesirable, and in any case where a very small amot 
concrete had been used between the weather and the 
work the buildings would suffer quicker than the d 
seemed to think. Of course, one way to get over tha 
culty was to make the exterior faces in some form of 
but while that would be a legitimate method it could I 
perhaps be called a direct ferro-conerete treatme 
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big structures, where a stronger veneer could be applied. 
They had seen a good many illustrations of examples of 
buildings in ferro-concrete—more, he supposed, than most of 
them had seen in situ—and it seemed to him that the diffi- 
salty pointed out in the paper—the absence of any prece- 
lent—had been felt by the designers. Mest of the buildings 
srected were imitations of stonework and nothing else, and, 
as Mr. Markham had said, that was not ‘‘building in 
truth.’’ 

Mr. Epwin O. Sacus, who seconded the motion, said the 
point he would like to bring out was that the time had 
arrived for the Association to seriously consider putting into 
its curriculum a systematic series of lectures or classes on 
the treatment of ferro-concrete. Students now in the Asso- 
ciation would, all being well, be in practice for themselves 
in ten years’ time. In ten years’ time, taking the speed 
with which knowledge of the material was progressing, it 
would practically be every architect’s duty to go into the 
subject, and the sooner they understood it the better for all 
of them. There was no doubt ferro-concrete had come to 
stay, and what they had seen illustrated on the screen from 
the examples of work in the United States and on the Con- 
tinent really told them there was a great deal that had to 
be learnt, both from the designing point of view of archi- 
tectural rendering in construction and the designing point 
of view of treatment. There was still too great a tendency 
to take up special systems of concrete construction. Why 
could not architects, he suggested, take up the design of 
reinforced concrete much as they would design in steel frame- 
work, and evolve their own design on the usual principles of 
design, and not adopt any patent system ? 

Mr. H. H. SrarHam supported the vote of thanks. The 
paper, he said, produced rather a melancholy effect upon 
him when he saw the various attempts of what was sup- 

to be the architectural treatment of ferro-concrete. 
It clearly showed one how very difficult it was, in dealing 
with materials and construction entirely different from what 
they were used to, for the architectural mind generally to 
free itself from precedent and really evolve anything that 
grew naturally out of the construction. He was not enthu- 
silastic about the material and would rather it had not come 
to stay, but while accepting the inevitable he was sure that 
anything which could be called the architectural treatment 
of ferro-concrete was entirely in its infancy. They did not 
seem really to have a new treatment of architectural form 
arising out of the material. In the treatment of street 
buildings also there was a total inability to get away from 
the stone precedent or tradition, and if anything was to be 
made of the material in a truthful architectural way they 
would have to try more and more to shake off that old archi- 
tectural tradition. It was a difficult position to take up, but 
until they did that and put aside everything they had learnt 
and hegan over again he did not think they would make 
anything like truthful architecture out of it. 

_Mr. J. E. Franck said it would be some long time before 
they could hope to get a really satisfactory external treat- 
ment for the new material, reinforced concrete, because it 
was wrong architecturally to treat any building constructed 
in ferro-concrete as a stone structure. Ferro-concrete should 
be treated as a monolithic construction, and it was not right 
to put up stanchions and simply fill them in. He suggested 
the most suitable treatment was the panel one. 

_ Mr. F. E. Munsy said that when the new L.C.C. Bill 
was passed architects would find that ferro-concrete had 
come to stay. Its advantages were manifest, for on an 
expensive site if the walls could be reduced in thickness and 
the floor space increased, the client would naturally be very 
anxious to have it adopted. As regards style, it was very 
difficult to know what todo. He was certain that the styles 
as they were used to them were not suitable to the new form 
of construction, and they would owe something to anyone 
who evolved something new. On the scientific side there 
must be still a great deal to learn. Even as to the concrete 
itself, the true nature of setting was not settled yet, and 
there were two main schools of thought on the question 
which were entirely antagonistic. The one held that setting 
was due to crystallisation, and the other that the drying up 
of the gelatinous silicates was the cause of setting. 3 
ae The PRESIDENT said there was no doubt that the greatest 
difficulty which presented itself to architects in designing in 
the new form of construction was the lack of knowledge of 
the material itself. He had not, he said, the smallest doubt 
that the Association would introduce the study of reinforced 
concrete in its curriculum. , - 
_ The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. % 
' Mr. “MarkHaM, in some concluding remarks, cautioned 
| 


architects that the various patentees of the different systems- 
of .reinforced-concrete construction were keen in maintaining 
their rights, and anyone who carried out such methods of 
building without ascertaining whether he was using a 
patented system or not ran considerable risk of litigation. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES— 
ARCHITECTURE. 


\ R. R. T. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., commenced on Monday 
1 his course of lectures at the Royal Academy. The sub- 
ject will be ‘‘ Early French Renaissance Architecture,’’ sub- 
divided as follows:—(1) The Italians in France, (2) The 
Master Builders, (3) Gaillon and the Royal Buildings, and 
(4) Domestic Architecture to the death of Francis I. In his 
opening lecture Mr. Blomfield remarked that the tradition 
of French Renaissance is still vital in France, and exercises a 
powerful influence on present-day architecture ; moreover, in 
its long career it has produced many masterpieces, French 
Renaissance, or rather neo-Classic architecture in France first 
began in the reign of Francis I., and reached maturity in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘But there was no 
abrupt beginning, for the chapter is only one of a series in the 
history of French art. It is this continuity which gives it its 
value, for the student should look forward to future develop- 
ments rather than look back upon nebulous beginnings. 

French writers have expressed constantly opposing 
opinions as to the original authors of modern French architec- 
ture. Some say the Italians, others claim that Frenchmen 
played a predominant réle. On the other hand, it might 
be asked whether in the buildings of Francis I, there existed an 
architect at all. The answer to the problem will explain, said 
Mr. Blomfield, certain characteristic qualities of the architec- 
ture of that period. The difficulty of obtaining one is 
intensified by the contemporary chaos in the mingling of 
old and new, as well as the uncertain position of the art 
itself. Medizvalism died with Louis XI. At the end of the 
fifteenth century France undertook disastrous French expedi- 
tions. These were a political failure, but their effects were 
far-reaching and permanent, and from them dates the art 
of modern France. The nobility learnt that the courts of 
Italy were pleasanter places than the ill-lit rooms of their 
feudal castles, and that an art infused with beauty and 
joyousness of life was preferable to the work of the sad and 
patient artists of the north. 

The first attempts were sporadic and might just as well 
have been imported ready made from Italy. The work of the 
first batch of Italian artists who came to France was limited 
entirely to ornament, painting and carving; first-rate men 
were not attracted, only the failures left their native coun- 
try. Moreover French craftsmen (themselves capable of work 
of high excellence) were indifferent if not hostile to the new 
influence, 

Francis I, was one of the great patrons of the arts, and 
had a mania for building which led him into many rash 
enterprises. His greatest undertaking was the palace at 
Fontainebleau. The building work of the first contract was 
carried out by a French contractor with French workmen at 
a cost of 170,000. In following on with the decoration in 
1535 Italian and French artists at first worked on an equal 
footing. Gradually the Italians became entrusted with the 
more responsible and better-paid tasks, while French sculp- 
tors, ornamentalists and painters worked under their direc- 
tion. The superintending genius during five years was II 
Rosso. There is some uncertainty as to the control of the 
building from 1540, the date of Il Rosso’s suicide, and the 
date of Primaticcio’s appointment as surveyor-general by 
Francis II. Mr. Blomfield dealt at some length with the 
question as to who designed those parts of the building which 
show distinct variations from the general methods of the 
master builder, and advanced the view that not only was 
Serlio appointed architect to Francis I., but that he actually 
did design certain important parts of the building. 

The list of authenticated designs by early Italian archi- 
tects, i.e., of designs which by their character confirm the 
tradition of authorship, is of the most exiguous proportion. 
The reason was that till the middle of the sixteenth century 
the French amateur was supreme, and thought himself 
qualified to be his own architect. The chief sinner was 
Francis I., the ‘‘ amateur du premier rang,’’ who stunted 
architecture to mere building details, and only succeeded in 
introducing second-rate models. Italian artists undoubtedly 
familiarised Frenchmen with the words of the new language, 
but the latter had to learn how to use them. They did not 
at first master the idioms, much less the inner spirit of neo- 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE Liverpool Cathedral executive committee held a meet- 
ing Pe Monta: at which Mr. Gree Poy he 
cathedral architect, submitted a new design tor t e eas 
window, which he considered would be more 1n Bares 
with the general character of the building than the ee 
desiga. The new window is a four-light Gothic sheer 7 
very large dimensions, being some 76 feet in height an 
36 feet in width. It will therefore be the largest window in 
this country, and probably in Europe, and will be an ex- 
ceedingly bold feature, ensuring also that the choir will be 
ed with light. 
ee Scott ee presented a new design for the Lathom 
chapter-house, towards which the Masonic body of West 
Lancashire have subscribed a sum of 10,0001. By adopting 
the revised design the chapter-house can be proceeded with 
at once, and the cost will not greatly exceed the amount 
which has been raised by the Freemasons. The chapter- 
house is to be octagonal in form, and lighted by four large 
windows. Altogether it will be a charming addition to the 
cathedral, besides providing ample accommodation for the 
meetings of the chapter. 

It was reported that an additional sum had been paid by 
the descendants of the late Sir Hardman Earle in connection 
with the fund for the lady chapel organ, with the object 
of enabling a more elaborate decorative scheme for the organ 
to be undertaken. 

The committee accepted an offer from a lady, who does not 
desire her name to be published, to erect a large window in 
memory of her late husband, who was an original donor to 
the cathedral funds, and who during his lifetime took great 
interest in its construction. 

A report was submitted as to the progress of the work 
during the last two months. Considerable headway has been 
made in the erection of the main fabric of the choir, while 
the roof of the lady chapel is at present being groined in 
stone. This is necessarily a slow operation, but it is hoped 
that the lady chapel will be finished within the next two 
years. The floor will be of green and white marble. 

The annual meeting of the cathedral committee was 
arranged to be held at the town hall.on Tuesday, March 2. ~ 

The progress made in the construction of Liverpool 
Cathedral during the past year is recounted in detail in 
the Liverpool Diocesan Gazette. At the close of 1907,.in 
the cathedral proper, the choir walls on the north side had 
been begun, and on the other side had been carried up to 
12 feet. Now the average height all over has grown to 
about 28 feet—an advance the magnitude of which can only 
be realised by taking into consideration the very large scale 
on which the building is planned. The width between the 
walls across the choir, taking in the aisles, is 86 feet 
9 inches, and the length of the space in the first portion 
of the cathedral which will be availahic for services will be 
about 200 feet. In the lady chapel the height reached is 
noe 56 feet, and the vaulting of the roof is steadily taking 
shape. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


What the Plumber Saw. 

Sir,—I very heartily congratulate the writer of the 
above article which appeared in your Contract Reporter. 
It is very cleverly thought out, and should doa great amount 
of good in the quarter where it is most needed. It will be 
welcomed by the members of the Institute of Plumbers, and 
recognised as a faithful description of one of the many trials 
which cross the way of all plumbers.—Yours faithfully, 


W.-ai 


S1r,—The article is most interesting and humorous be- 
cause it has a direct bearing upon the subject. It sets forth 
one of the grievances from which the plumbing trade is 
suffering, both financially and as regards reputation. Few 
architects are capable of designing a drainage scheme which 
will meet modern requirements, and fewer still are able to 
design, specify and control the internal Sanitary arrange- 
ments of dwelling-houses and public institutions. There 
however appears to be dawning in the architectural sphere 
a realisation of the pressing need of sanitation, 
I fear, be many years before the majority o 


f architects 


But it will, . 


recognise that the needs of improvements in public health 
are more essential than features that are pleasing to the 
eye as represented by the elevation of buildings, features 
which may prevent possibly a healthy interior. a 
TEACHER. 


e 
Manchester. A TECHNICAL ‘ 
GENERAL. a. 

wrembers of the Royal Institute of British Architects are 


advised, by order of the Council, not to take part in the 
Stanley Council offices competition. 4 
Messrs. Silceock & Reay, architects, Bath, have beet 
awarded first place in the competition for county offices at 
Truro. The second and third places were awarded to Messrs, 
Pearson & Milburn, Chancery Lane, W.C., and to Messrs, 
Warwick & Hall, Gray’s Inn, W.C., respectively. The assessor 
was Mr. Fellowes Prynne. These awards the County Council 
approved on Tuesday, but as the estimated cost (about 
20,0007.) is greatly in excess of what was anticipated, the 
oftices committee is to go into the whole matter. - 
The Memorial to the late Dr. Wilkinson, Bishop of 
St. Andrews and Primus of Scotland, will be placed in 
St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, in the form of a kneeling bronze 
figure, similar in design to the statue of Archbishop Benson 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 9 
The Cambridge Antiquarian Society has passed a new 
law whereby “Members of the University of less than M.A 
standing, and students of the same standing at Girton an¢ 
Newnham Colleges, may attend the general meetings of the 
Society without introduction. Such persons may also become 
associates of the Society on payment of a subscription 0 
10s. 6d. per annum, which shall be due on January 1 in eacl 
ear.” — % 
The Late Mr. James Duncan, of Jordanstone, Alyth, N.B, 
has bequeathed a part of the residue of his estate for thi 
founding of a school of industrial artin Dundee. The amoun 
of money available for the purpose is estimated at 60,000/., no 
more than half of which is to be used for buildings. Unde 
the provisions of the will the school will be- managed ii 
connection with University College, Dundee, and the Technic 
Institute, the idea of the testator being that there should b 
no overlapping as a result of his bequest. 2 
Mr. E. A. L. Ould, F.R.1.B.A., died at his residence i) 
Boughton, Chester, on Sunday. Deceased was articled to | 
firm of architects in York, and afterwards acted as an improve 
with Mr. John Douglas, of Abbey Square, Chester. Abou 
1883 he started business in Bridge Street Row, Chester. Ove 
twenty years ago he joined Mr, G. E. Grayson, and, since th 
latter’s retirement, Mr. Ould has been in partnership wit 
Mr. Hastwell Grayson for about twelve years, carrying 0 
business as Grayson & Ould, at 31 St. James Street, Liverpoo 
The deceased gentleman was one of the leading domestic arch! 
tects in the North of England with a strong partiality f 
half-timbered work. He designed dwellings for Mr. Jame 
Lever at Thornton Hough, for Sir Alfred Hickman ne 
Wolverhampton, a large house at Tattenhall, the Bank | 
Liverpool at Crosby, Bidston Court, and Bryn Kstyn, ne; 
Wrexham. Woolton Church and St. Mary’s, Liscard, wel 
also from his plans. In connection with Mr. Hastwe 
Grayson, he was responsible for the designs of the secondal 
schools at Aigburth Vale, three or four other secondary schoo 
in Cumberland, the Liverpool Hospital for Consumptives, Po! 
Sunlight Hospital, and about 300 of the dwellings at Po 
Sunlight. Mr. Ould was a past president of the Liverpo| 
Architectural Society. eee. | 
Under the Auspices of the West of Scotland branch of 
Garden City Association an exhibition of cottage designs h 
been opened in the rooms of the Scottish Guild of Handierai 
Ltd., Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. A hundred sets of pla 
are on view. The following are the prize-winners of ) 
various classes :—Class 1—For best all-round design { 
cottages to cost 400/.—Gardner & Millar, 144 St. Vince 
Street. Class 2—Cottages of three or four apartments: 
A. Wingate, 131 West Regent Street. Class 3—For smi 
holding groups—James Chalmers, 98 Hope Street. 
economy in planning— Class 1—Gardner & Milli, 
144 St. Vincent Street. Class 2—James Chalmers, 93 Ho? 
Street. All of Glasgow. ote. ik 
Jedburgh Abbey is one of the most important histori! 
monuments in Scotland. Up till about 1870 the greater pz 
of the nave was used as a parish church, and this was t 
cause of much damage to the masonwork. Since then, Wi 
the exception of part of the north transept, it has be 
roofless. When the new parish church was erected the na? 
was cleared out, and considerable repairs were one 
During the last six months a thorough examination a 
repairing has been going on under the superintendence ! 
Sir Rowand Anderson. : . 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue ceremonial visit of our King and Queen to Berlin 
has focussed our attention on Germany during the past 
week, and hence we have been more ready to take note 
of the disastrous floods that have been practically uni- 
versal in that country. The rivers of Central Europe 
are largely fed from snow-clad mountains, which, under 
normal conditions, store up during the winter the supply 
that keeps them from too great diminution of flow during 
the summer. Usually it is in the month of May that 
the greatest volume of thaw-released water comes down 
from the melting snow and glaciers of the mountains. 
Then is the best time for tourists to enjoy the water- 
falls and mountain torrents that lend so much charm 
to the St. Gothard route, for example. The snowfall 
‘that we had last month and the sudden thaw that we 
have lately experienced have both been more pronounced 
on the Continent, with the result that the Danube, the 
Oder, the Elbe, the Main, and the Rhine, and their 
‘wibutaries have been unable to carry off fast enough 
the rush of melting snow and ice. N uremberg is flooded, 
and the Frauen Kirche is an island. Dresden, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Leipzic, and Ratisbon, and many other 
smaller towns that are our happy sketching grounds are 
in a like condition. 


| Ow the Continent the inland waterways receive far 
more attention from paternal governments than in our 
own happy-go-lucky island, but even this greater care 
and concern for the health and property of their peoples 
has not sufficed to avert the sudden onslaught. The 
condition of our own neglected rivers is a standing dis- 
grace, and it is high time that a central government 
department was instituted for the prevention of floods 
and the proper conservation of the water that we receive 
from our rainfalls, which at present is allowed to work 
its own sweet will in causing damage, and waste its 


value by rushing down to the sea with as much celerity 
as possible. 


At the meetings of the Association of Technical In- 
stitutions on Friday and Saturday last some points of 
importance were brought forward. The new President 
of the Association, Mr. Grorag T. Briupy, of Glasgow, 
in his opening address urged that technical institutions 
should associate themselves more closeiy with industrial 
interests and give to the practical side of their teaching 
the same kind of reality that was found in the clinical 
education of medical students. Mr. BrIupy, as an in- 
dustrial chemist, very naturally illustrated his argument 
sy reference to the chemical industries, but as regards 
architecture, we should strongly advise that the Poly- 
vechnics and similar institutions, in London at any rate, 
should drop their attempt to train architects or to teach 
architecture, so vastly inferior are they to the work done 
at the Architectural Association, at University and King’s 
Jolleges. Let them devote their attention to the turning 
ut of efficient craftsmen—bricklayers, masons, plumbers, 
olasterers, and soon. By all means let them throw open 
hstruction in this direction to any embryo architect who 
lesires to obtain, what is no doubt valuable, an insight into 


he be craftsmanship of the building trade at first 
1and, 


| ANOTHER point of Mr. Brisy’s address was the desir- 
bility of making available the teehnical institutions for 
he purpose of research as well as for instruction. With 
his we cordially agree, and the London Polytechnics 
vould be doing a good work for architecture and the 
juilding trade if they adopted the Suggestion of Mr. 
3nILBY. There are not a few architects in London who 
ave a penchant for science, and would doubtless weleome 
he opportunity of carrying out experiments to test the 
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feasibility of ideas that occur to them in connection with 
building materials and construction, for which the 
chemical, physical, and testing laboratories with which 
many of our London institutions are so admirably equipped 
might advantageously afford facilities. As far as our obser- 
vation goes many of these expensive laboratories are not 
used to anything like the extent that they should be to 
justify the expenditure of public money that has been made 
upon them. The rate-paying architects of London have 
helped to pay for these, and it is, we claim, their right to 
be allowed to enhance their usefulness. 


THE growing scarcity of timber means more in the 
world’s history than an inconvenient shortage of supply 
in a useful building material which from habit we have 
come to regard as indispensable. It means the growth 
of the desert places of the earth, partly, perhaps, the result 
and evidence of the drying-up of our planet’s moisture, 
which, if Professor LowE.u’s latest explanation of the 
phenomena of Mars is correct, must in the future extin- 
guish all life in our world, as, according to the scientist, is 
visibly the process, progressing to finality in the ruddy 
planet, We do not pretend to set up our scientific know- 
ledge against that of so eminent a man as Professor 
Lowe tu, but it occurs to us to ask whether, if Mars is 
losing its water, it is not also losing its weight, and if this 
be so, how both it and our own habitat are to maintain their 
positions in the universe? Undoubtedly the deserts of 
our world are increasing in magnitude, for within the last 
2,000 years the Roman cities of North Africa have lost 
the sources of water supply that fed their aqueducts, and 
the great desert ‘of Central Asia has obliterated the life of 
a flourishing civilisation. The condition of the bad lands 
of Arizona and the central waste of Australia at the same 
past date are not matters of history, but it is clear that 
Arizona at least was at one time forest. With regard to 
Palestine, no longer flowing with milk and honey, we 
are on more certain ground. It is generally admitted that 
the cutting down of its timber trees has reduced this part 
of the world from a well-watered and flourishing agri- 
cultural and pastoral country to a comparative desert, and 
such a sequence may be assuredly prophesied to the 
denudation of the forest lands that still remain in the 
world, 


As an example of ex parte argument and the selection 
of data to support a theory, it would be difficult to surpass 
the use that has been made of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal Plants in Great Britain 
by the opponents of Toronto’s proposed sewage works. 
Selecting statements relating to septic ‘‘ tanks worked at 
a twenty-four-hours rate ’’ it was asserted that by the 
proposed scheme some 50 per cent. of the solids in the 
sewage would be deposited in the lake and would con- 
taminate the water, thus ignoring the conclusion of the 
Commissioners quoted in The Architect, September 11, 
1908, Supplement, p. 21:—‘‘ We are satisfied that it is 
practicable to purify the sewage of towns to any degree 
required, either by land treatment or by artificial filters, 
and that there is no essential difference between the two 
processes, for in each case the purification, so far as it 
is not mechanical, is chiefly effected by means of micro- 
organisms.’’ The attempt thus made to discredit entirely 
the use of septic tanks may possibly be reneated else- 
where by interested parties, and we therefore think it 
desirable to again call attention to the finding of the Com- 
missioners. ; 


THE operation of the Patents and Designs Act of 1907 
is already benefiting the building trade, as numerous 
foreign patentees have been, and others are being, forced 
to erect factories here for producing their protected manu- 
factures. This development is of the further advantage to 
architects and their clients that the vexations ard incon- 
venience caused by the delays in transit and supply of 


goods ‘‘made in Germany ’’ are likely to be now very, 
much minimised. 


ASRS Ee 
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THE FIRE RISK OF LONDON’S PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS. ms 
ia unpreparedness of some of London's most valued 
public buildings, such as St. Paul’s Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, and the British Museum, to adequately and 
promptly cope with an outbreak of fire is simply appalling. 
Take the case of St. Paul’s. Everyone knows that our 
great Metropolitan cathedral, of which every Londoner is 
justly proud, is surrounded by high buildings, used as 
warehouses and shops for the dry goods trade, and crammed 
with highly combustible materials. If a fire broke out in 
one of these, as it might readily do, and a favourable breeze 
were blowing, masses of burning material would be blown 
on tothe roof and dome of St. Paul’s. Every architect knows 
that the roofs are formed partly with flats, the high parapet 
walls of which constitute them veritable pockets admir- 
ably adapted for the reception of burning fragments, and 
that both they and the dome (the most beautiful in Christen- 
dom), which looks so great and solid, are formed with 
sheets of lead, laid on boarding, and supported by a forest 
of bone-dry timaber that would burn like matchwood if once 
it were set alight. Everything, therefore, is ready for a 
conflagration, and if the dome once fairly caught fire and 
were not promptly extinguished the whole would speedily: 
be ablaze. Molten lead and falling timbers would 
probably soon overcome the resistance of the brick 
cone which carries the stone lantern; this would 
collapse, and in its fall would crash through the 
inner dome, andthe whole burning mass would be precipi- 
tated into the interior of the church, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral would be doomed. How are we prepared to avert 
sucha catastrophe? Weare all proud of our Fire Brigade, 
and fully recognise the bravery and skill of its officers and 
men ; but although its personnel has been largely increased 
and the efficiency and power of its. apparatus has been 
considerably augmented since it has been under the charge 
of the London County Council, it is still far from being 
sufficient for the eventualities that might occur in our 
great Metropolis. Any really serious conflagration neces- 
sitates a ‘‘ brigade call,’’ when every available man and 
engine is pressed into service. 

It is within the region of possibilities that the brigade 
might be confronted simultaneously with a Cripplegate 
fire and a Tooley Street fire, and it is quite unable to cope 
with two such assaults at once. Or, again, it is quite a 
possible contingency that while the brigade was engaged in 
a hard fight with a conflagration at, say, Messrs. 
WHITELEY s premises ab Bayswater, one of the great ware- 
houses around St. Paul’s might burst into flames. In 
such a dire event the cathedral would stand a small chance 
of being adequately defended. 

Evenifthe brigade was at liberty to give its whole atten- 
tion to a fire in the dome of St. Paul’s, what sort of a chance 
has it of success? Water towers and powerful engines 
have largely increased the capabilities of the brigade, but 
we all know that every foot additional length of hose 
diminishes the pressure that the engine supplies. The 
engines must remain on the ground level, and the top of the 
cathedral dome is 365 feet from the ground. Anything 
that is humanly possible the men of our London Fire 
Brigade will do, but there are limits to the capabilities of 
both men and material. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, then, should be so equipped that 
an outbreak of fire can be dealt with at once in the absence 
of the Fire Brigade. How is it equipped? ‘There are 
water tanks in the dome, supplied with rainwater, and 
two tanks on a level with the top of the organ, from which 
a number of hydrants are fed. Necessarily these tanks 
cannot furnish sufficient pressure to throw a jet of water 
on to the dome, and, in fact, we believe that their utmost 
capacity is to reach the level of the stone gallery. In 
winter these tanks and the pipes from them are frequently 
frozen, and they are inoperative. uN 

_ Some towns, like Brighton, have sufficient pressure 
in the ordinary supply mains of the street to render fire 
engines almost unnecessary; but London is not in that 


_ happy position.. Even Manchester, which has a far higher 


pressure than London in its street mains, has not sufficient 
to entirely dispense with fire engines. If the hydrants in 


a. 


St. Paul’s are connected direct with the mains 
Metropolitan Water Board the pressure, therefore, w 
not be anything like enough to safeguard the cathedr: 

To summarise—the position of St. Paul’s Cathedral ir 
respect of fire risk is this: it is exceptionally expose: 
the danger of fire; it is insufficiently equipped to con 
fire by its own resources, and must depend on | 
Brigade, the magnitude of whose responsibility is 
to prevent it from being’able to render assistance 3 V 
whole force of the brigade available it is scarcely p 
for its power to save the dome of St. Paul’s from 
tion. i 

Westminster Abbey and the British Museum ar 
perhaps, exposed to such imminent danger of fire, 
their means of quenching it are also insufficie 
inadequate. o 

In quelling an outbreak of fire and preventing its 
two things are of primary importance, promptne 
power. In its early stages a fire is easily extinguis 
a very small amount of water forcibly applied. A 
of soda-water is a very admirable fire extinguisher pr 
used, partly, no doubt, by reason of the carbonic a 
it contains, but largely from the force with which 
is propelled. An ordinary two-gallon pail, or 
common quart jug of water forcibly thrown will exti 
quite a respectable blaze. sex 

Our London Fire Brigade is commendable forthee 
of its turn-outs, and if an alarm were given from St. 
Cathedral the men of the Watling Street and Cannon 
stations would quickly be ready to start. But our 
streets are apt to be congested with traffic, and the e 
might be delayed, or, worse still, might be busily e 
in fighting a conflagration miles away. What, the 
is wanted is an equipment at the cathedral itself capal 
attacking an incipient fire promptly and forcibly. 

Fortunately engineering skill and commercial 
prise have placed the opportunity of installing sue! 
equipment in the hands of the Dean and Chapter. : 
mains of the London Hydraulic Power Company are 
very door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of Westminster A 
and of the British Museum. The hundred and sixty 
of mains that the company has laid through the 
part of London are primarily intended for the 
power for the working of lifts and other machi 
they are also eminently suitable for protection fr 

The prime essential for this purpose is reliabili 
to this point we first directed our attention in our 1m) 
tion of the facilities for fire extinction that the co 
has to offer. For the purposes of its ordinary busin 

is necessary for the company to ensure a presi 

700 lbs. per square inch at any point in its m 
time of day or night, under any conceivable de 
provide this assurance it has established six fF 
stations, all mutually connected, so that should ¢ 
break down the others will take up its work, while fie 
of response to varying demand is obtained by th 
matically reciprocal character of the engines, whic 
faster when a call is made upon their energy, and sk 
when the demand slackens. eevee: ack 

It would be quite possible for the company 
main to the top of the cross on the dome of 
and there deliver a jet of water at a pressure p 
inch higher than any ordinary fire hose’ wot 
Such, however, would not be the best method 
the hydraulic power for fire extinction. — This 
done by using an injector fire hydrant, which i 
to the power mains and also to the water su 
or to tanks, and from which a combined jet of gr 
and volume is passed through the ordinary hi 
nozzle. RN 

‘The next point that occurred to us was that U 
pressure at which the hydrauli¢ power is maintaine 
be too great for any existing installation at pre 
from the mains of the Metropolitan Water Boa 

“we learn that by the use of EniinaTon’s patent at 
apparatus the pressure in the delivery hose ca 

lated to any desired figure. oe 

_ Another advantage that the system possesses is 
is by no means necessary to keep the rising mains Sup] 
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the hydrants always full of water, so that the disadvantage 
under which the present hydrants at St. Paul’s labour of a 
liability to be frozen out of their supply is obviated, as the 
control of the supply can be arranged in the basement or 
any other convenient place. 

Every building in London within the field of the 
Hydraulic Power Company’s operations can thus be fitted, 
so to speak, with its own fire engine, always and instantly 
veady for use with any amount of power deemed advisable. 

Now comes the question of cost. We do not know 
for what amount St. Paul’s Cathedral is insured, or whether 
it is insured at all, but we can form an opinion as to the 
amount for which it ought to be insured and of the pre- 
mium for that insurance, and, in our opinion, the amount 
of one year’s premium would suffice for a very efficient in- 
stallation of hydrants and injectors. 

The working costs are, for fire service, quite small, as 
the consumption of hydraulic power is infinitesimal until 
it is urgently required for the extinction of fire, and even 
with the monthly test that Capt. Hammton recommends 
for all private installations of fire extinguishing apparatus, 
we doubt if the annual cost of an efficient set of hydrants 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral would amount to 50l. The 
safety from fire of our beautiful Metropolitan cathedral 
would be cheaply purchased if the expense on both capital 
and maintenance account were ten times what it would 
be if the system we advocate, in the public interest, were 
adopted. 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—III. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


NoveE.ty 1N DEsian. 


[Disco iaey our train of thought, and pursuing the 

argument, we should doubtless arrive at the conclu- 
sien that, not architecture, but the architect, is at fault. 
While we have eyes to see, and understanding to com- 
prehend, it must be the case of the workman complaining 
of his tools, and ignoring the question of his own ability ; 
for eyen in architecture composed of new combinations 
of that which is itself old, there exists an infinity of 
variety. Yet to draw a comparison between architecture 


and literature, we continue to copy old set phrases, of | 


which the producer is as wearied as is the beholder or the | 


reader. “‘ Never imitate,’ says Emerson; ‘‘ your own 
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| there is also utility. 
| to design proper, for apart from the usefulness of a house 


gift you can present every moment with the cumulative 
force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted 
talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous, half 
possession. ’’ . 
Between design and invention is much that is com- 
mon. Both are the result of the power of reason. They 


8.—ST. PAUL'S, 
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are therefore the product of the highest of the facu'ties, 
and require, as handmaid, the co-operation of imagina- 
tion. As concerning patent law, the first essential of 
invention is novelty. It is an understood corollary that 
This must be applicable in the full 


| to serve the practical wants of man, the design of, say its 


ceilings, is useful for his entertainment. The two classes 


_ of usefulness, service and delight, cannot be separated in 


architecture. For, if this be done, we have on the one 


| hand a building (which is not architecture) and on the 


other a monument, as such, unless indeed we are to argue 

that an Eleanor cross serves the practical purpose of 

commemorating a certain happening. | 
The necessity for invention in all except. the. purely 


| imitative arts {if indeed such really exist) falls in with 
| GARBETT’s remark, that it is the brain we admire in a 


work of architecture. Hence all machine reproductions 
are at once put without the pale. . The stock. baluster 
turned out by an automatic machine has nothing cor- 
relative to art. All that may concern it of the artistic is 
the effect of its grouping, and here we have an instance 


_of how new combinations may.instal: something of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


artistic even to work that in itself may be hopelessly 


_ vulgarised by countless repetitions. "It is colloquially said 


‘Tt is vulgar to imitate,’’ and-here it.is vulgar to repro- 
duce all forms, large or small; when such reproduction 
arises from a barren, unfertile mind. In all imitation is 
some mockery. Invention and imagination, which, in 
some senses, are synonymous, are what is needed in 
architectural design ; but the invention must be useful (it 
is useful if beautiful) and the imagination founded oa 
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right: reasoning.’ Tmagination, out of control and re- 
straint, is a disease, the chief feature of madness. A host 
of disorderly notions, writes CERVANTES, crowded 
through the brain of Don QuIXoTE. Contrary to a gene- 
ral idea, a kind of invention and a kind of imagination— 
hence an idea of novelty—is quite a common attribute of 
many persons. What more easy than to take a facade on 
paper and turn “‘ inside out ’’ the whole of the details ? 
It is done unknowingly by the unskilful draughtsman, 
who thinks he is copying exactly, but in reality produces 
a copy different in every respect from the original. If 
there is any'art in the copying of an old “ Order ’’ it 
must reside solely in the fact that only the trained eye 
can correctly copy. Hence there is art, but it is the art 
of the accomplished copyist; and as we have suggested 
before, a machine could be constructed to do this, indeed 
has been, in the automatic wood-carver actually rendered 
in every sense of the word a “‘ commercial ’’ article. 

To what part of the architect’s art can invention be 
applied? We might more reasonably ask, to what part 
can it not be applied? It may be applied to a plan, toa 
mass, to grouping, to details, to all. It is what we 
want. But the first essential of fitness, suitability and 
usefulness for service or delight, is apparently the 
stumbling-block.: No one wants an old-time capital 
turned upside down for mere sake of effect. We should 
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‘How many splendid corner sites are wasted by failu 
‘to make legitimate use of the external angle; although it 


probably differentiate between true invention and 
fraudulent substitute, a mere parasite, or, possibly, 
parody of the real article. Invention presupposes the 
power of imaginative conception. A spurious inyention 
could be more properly described as an alterati 
Alteration is just what we want to avoid. It 
the alterator who alters for mere sake of alteration tha 
we have to thank for abortive art production. The tru 
inventor conceives: he grasps the object of inventio1 
before it has materialised. This seeing with the mind 

eye is a faculty required first and foremost of all designers, — 
and if this is required in matters of detail, much mor 
is it needed in questions concerning massing, if the resu 
of the mass is to be unity. ones a 


oS 
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The novel effects of picture-painting arise chiefly fro 
the new arrangements of old parts. It would seem tha 
art, like science, must have its unchangeable primiti 
components. We haye heard of late of the ‘* molecul 
architecture '’ of chemistry. Such chemical building h 
for its stones and bricks the ultimate particles of matt 
All varying forms are assumed to be composed of vs 
tion in parts. An original (new) chemical compou 
thus becomes a new, definitely-grouped structure. — 
art, then, seems to be variant, not by change of wh« 
but by variation of the part, Therefore, we need not f 
necessarily disconcerted at haying to employ an old ar 
tectural feature, so long as there is freedom to form not 
massing—new groups, Providing that the part is itself 
beautiful, we have no reason in complaining of its con- 
stant reappearance any more than we weary of the regul 
nightly reappearance of the moon. BP 

Invention and imagination applied to the massing 
architectural features seems the great present wa 
Composition, as meaning the placing together of par 
rather than design (suggesting the arrangement of 81 
faces), is the kind of study needed at the present day. T 
much elevation drawing and‘competition work has be 
responsible for the lack of large and dignified effec 


may be any amount of flat elevational work is put in 
fagades. It is in interesting composition that the wor 
of Sir CuristopHeR WREn are so distinguished. — 
perspective of Wren’s compositions is always intere 
ing, apart from any special ornamental detail. = 
Novel effect in interior architecture must be sought 
the grouping of main masses of light and shade. Charac 
results from this; breadth is. the outcome. The’ fac 
sufficiently explains why it is that, in the roughest ske ab, 
if some regard is paid to main masses, an impression 1s _ 
given which we recognise as pertaining to a particular 
g 4 


_ mine what to show and what to leave out. 
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building and to that alone. The rose window and con- 
trasting lights below dominate-the view of the south tran- 
sept at Westminster Abbey. As sovereigns are worth more 
than shillings, so main impressions, conveyable to. the 
mind, are more valuable assets to the architect than mere 
details. If these latter are coarse and unsuitable and void 
of vigour of conception and execution, by so much the 
work is depreciated in value; but one rarely, if ever, dis- 
covers insensibility to refinement in small matters in minds 
fitted to grasp broad effects. Where all attention is ab- 
sorbed in producing form as distinct from producing effect 
from form, main impressions are overlooked. The broad 
effect of the view eastwards in St. Paul’s concerns the 
contrasting light and shade of nave, crossing and choir. 
If our sketch gives any savour of this main effect, it is plain 
that details do not concern this, since if there can be said 
to be any detail whatever it may be safely designated as 
unlike any detail known to the student of architecture, let 
alone what is actually to be found in the cathedral. The 
mass closing the eastern prospect in Joun F. BenTLEY’s 
Westminster Cathedral has marked individuality, even 
omitting the outline of the semi-dome over the choir, which 
is barely visible in a half light. 

In studying buildings in the mass it is not at first easy 
to judge of the value and effect of great parts, the smaller 
ones persistently obtruding on the mind. A little practice 
enables one to see through, or in spite of, this, and to reduce 
the view mentally to an effect-such as represented in fig. 10. 
In making such a drawing it is not always easy to deter- 
The truth seems 
to be that it is impossible to make a drawing of this kind 
with absolute justice to the building as a whole, offering 
itself for consideration as a whole, and not expecting to be 
robbed of its minor features. The difficulty is especially 
felt if endeavour be made to produce an accurate line 
drawing. The reason would appear to be that in true 
architecture details grow into parts and parts into wholes, 
as a contradistinction to something applied—stuck on— 
and that the same difficulty is encountered as would be 
found if endeavour were made to give the effect of a rose- 
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bush with its blossoms and foliage lopped off. A com- 
promise requires to be here and there effected, and, 
generally, suggestiveness aimed at. It is further note- 
worthy that if a building as a whole may be considered to 
comprise (1) main massing, (2) minor massing and (3) 
detail, in like manner is composed not only each sub- 
ordinate part but also the detail itself. Thus the south 
porch of Canterbury Cathedral is a detail of the whole; 
yet it may also be viewed as a separate little building, and, 
whether we take the one or the other view, is resolvable 
into main mass, subordinate grouping and detail. Whether 
or no it is possible to make satisfactory drawings repre- 
senting elaborate architecture with detail eliminated, the 
fact remains that these main masses exist, and, according to 
their nature, are potent for good or evil. If the former, 
they are the first cause of powerful effect upon the 
beholder, while if the latter, no amount of architectural 
form will ever remedy the prime defect—loss of character. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
(1906) IN OPERATION.—IV. 


By W. S. HotpswortH, D.C.L. 


Cases TURNING UPON THE DEFINITION OF CERTAIN TERMS. 


The Casual Workman. 


HE Act provides, section 13, that the term ‘‘ workman”’ 
does not include ‘‘a person whose employment is of a 
casual nature, and who is employed otherwise than for the 
purposes of the employer’s trade or business.’’ In other words, 
an employer is not liable to compensate such persons if they 
are injured by an accident in the course of their employment. 
Two cases have recently been decided upon the meaning to be 
attached to the phrase ‘‘employment of a casual nature.’’ In 
the case of Hill v. Begg* the appellant, a stockbroker, for 
about two years previously had been in the habit of employing 
a man to clean the windows of his private house. He sent a 
post. card for him when he wanted him, and paid him when he 
had finished his job. He was under no obligation to employ 
him any more than any other person. The man was killed by 
an accident while engaged in cleaning windows. The Court of 
Appeal held that the person was a casual workman employed 
otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade or 
business, and that noclaim tocompensation arose. As Cozens- 
Hardy, M.R., said, it would be difficult to frame a definition 
of a casual labourer which would not cover this case. He 
pointed out that a broad distinction was taken by the Act. 
If a man employs another for the purposes of his trade or 
business, e.g. a dock labourer, it is immaterial that his 
employment is of a casual nature: if a man employs another 
for domestic purposes, the casual nature of the employment 
makes all the difference. As Buckley, L.J., pointed out, the 
case was analogous to that of a man who is in the habit otf 
employing the same waiters when he from time to time gives 
a dinner or a reception. ‘‘In such a case the waiters may 
not incorrectly be said to be regularly employed in an employ- 
ment of a casual nature.’’ The second of these cases is that 
of Dewhurst v. Mather.t In that case a woman did washing 
for an employer at her house every Friday and on alternate 
Tuesdays. She worked for other persons on other days. 
While working for the respondent she pricked her thumb, got 
blood poisoning, and lost the use of her hand. It was held 
that this was not a case of casual employment—“ There was 
a contract of service of a periodical nature.’’ Under these 
circumstances the provisions of schedule 1, section 1,  sub- 
section 1 (b) applied.” By virtue of this section, where the 
claimant has ‘‘entered into concurrent contracts of service 
with two or more employers, under which he worked at one 
time for one such employer, and another time for another 
such employer, his average weekly earnings shall be com- 
puted as if his earnings under all such contracts were earn- 
ings in the employment of the employer for whom he was 
working at the time of the accident.’’ As the woman earned 
15s. a week she was awarded compensation at the rate of 7s. 

a week, 

The Sub-contractor. 


Section 4 of the Act contains a long and somewhat com- 
plicated clause designed to give the workman injured by an 
accident a right of recourse either against the principal con- 
tractor or the sub-contractor. In substance the section runs 
as follows:—When any person (called the principal) for the 
purposes of his trade or business contracts with any other 
person (called the contractor) for the execution by or under 
the contractor of the whole or any part of any work under- 
taken by the principal, the principal shall be liable to a 
workman as if that. workman had been employed immediately 
by himself—the rate of compensation to be ascertained by 
reference to the earnings of the workman under the contrac- 
tor. This is the main idea of the section ; but the generality 
of its terms is modified by the following provisoes :—(1) If 
the contract relates to threshing, ploughing, or other agricul- 
tural work, and the contractor provides machinery for this 
work driven by mechanical power, he only is liable. (2) The 
principal who is liable to pay compensation is entitled to be 
indemnified by the contractor. (3) There fs no liability on 
the principal ‘‘in any case where the accident occurred else- 
where than on, or in, or about premises on which the princi- 
pal has undertaken to execute the work, or which are other- 
wise under his control or management.’’ 

A case which illustrates this last proviso is the case of 
Andrews vy. Andrews and Mears.t Mears contracted to do 


* 1908 2 K.B. 802; 24 T, L. R. 711. 
¢ 1908 2 K.B. 754; 24 T. L. R. 819. 
t 1908 2 K.B. 567; 24 T. L. R. 709 
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certain work in connection. with paving near Albert ernee nore : 


Knightsbridge. The work was to cart sand to Knightsbridge, 
and to cart rubbish from the job to a shoot belonging to 
Mears at Stamford Green. Mears made a sub-contract with 
Andrews to take away the rubbish and shoot it where a 
pleased. Andrews employed his son Pe ee te 
carting. While so engaged he went to sleep, fell off the 
cart, and was killed. At the time, the rubbish was being 
taken, not to Mears’s shoot, but to some other place. The 
County Court Judge held that both Mears and Andrews the 
father were liable to pay compensation to the dependants of 
Andrews the son; but the Court of Appeal reversed this 
decision, on the ground that it fell within this proviso. As 
Cozens-Hardy, M.R., pointed out, it would be quite absurd 
to say that all the roads radiating from the Albert Hall to 
any distance that the sub-contractor liked to take his cart 
were premises on which the principal had undertaken to 
execute the work, or that they were under his control or 
management. ; : 

There has not as yet been any general discussion of the 
section as a whole. But quite recently certain points have 
been considered by the Court of Appeal in the case of Mul- 
rooney v. Todd and the Lord Mayor, &c., of Buadford.* 
In this case the Bradford Corporation bought a plot of land 
adjoining one of their markets. On this land there was 
an old mill. Todd contracted with the Corporation to clear 
the site, paying the Corporation 151. for the bricks. While 
the work was going on one of Todd’s men was killed. His 
widow sued Todd and the Corporation, relying on the pro- 
visions of sections 4 and 13 of the Act. Section 4 we have 
explained above. The material part of section 13 runs as 
follows :—‘‘ The exercise and performance of the powers and 
duties of a local or other public authority shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be treated as the trade or business of 
the authority.’’ In answer to this claim the defendants 
contended in the first place that section 4 applied only 
where there was a contract and a sub-contract. There was 
clearly no contract and sub-contract, for the Corporation 
were acting not as a contractor, but as an owner. The 
Court, however, refused to accede to this argument, pointing 
out that proviso 1, set out above, in relation to agricultural 
work, negatived this construction, In the second place it 
was contended that this was not a contract of employment 
at all, but a contract for the sale of goods, and therefore it 
was wholly outside the Act. No doubt there is much autho- 
rity for the proposition that any contract which involves 
the transference of property from one contracting party to 
the other is a contract of sale But though, as we have 
noted above,t certain technical rules and presumptions of 
the common law have been allowed to operate to the dis- 
favour of the employer, this particular technicality, which 
would have operated to the disfavour of the workman, was 
not allowed to prevail. The Court said simply that, looking 
at the whole transaction, it could not be regarded as 
primarily a contract for the sale of goods, a statement 
which is true of other cases which have nevertheless been 
held to be cases of sale, This, as we have said above, is the 
proper way to interpret the Act; and if this mode of inter- 
preting the Aet had been universally applied it is doubtful 
whether some of the decisions on the question of dependency 
would stand. In the result, therefore, the claim was upheld. 
But the Court expressly said that it was only a decision 
in the case of a municipal Corporation, and that it did not 
follow that the same reasoning would be applicable in the 
case of a private trader. The result is that many points 


relating to the application of this section 4 still await an 
authoritative construction. 


The term ‘‘ Workman.” 


Section 13 of the Act contains the definition of the term 
““workman.’’ It does not include, as we have seen the 
casual jabourer unless employed for the purposes of his 
employer’s trade or business; nor does. jt include a member 
of the police force, or an outworker,{ or a member of the 
employer’s family living in his house. 


person who has entered into or works under a contract of 


, or otherwise,” subject, 
if the service is not 


*°25 T. L. R. 103. 

+ The Architect, January 29, 1909, p. 77. 
f The Act, section 13, defines an outworker a 
whom articles or materials are given out to be made up, cleaned 
ented, finished or repaired, or adapted for 


on other premises not under th 
Q -r the control or 
management of the person who gave out the materials or articles.” 


It does include “ any | 


Ss “a person to | 


ee 
: 


manual labour the total earnings must not exceed 2501. 


Just as we must reckon the value of board, lodging, 
other allowances to arrive at the earnings of the workman, 
so, under this section, we must make a similar caleulat 
to find out whether the income of an applicant emp] 
on other than manual labour exceeds the 2501. a year. Th 
in the case of Dothie v. MacAndrew & Co.t it was | 
that the widow and children of aship’s captain, accident: 
killed by a tramcar at the port of Antwerp, where h 
was docked, would fail in their claim, though the dece 
wages were only 2161. a year, if the value of his 
provided by the owners brought his income over the statw 
sum; and it was held that the proper test of the value 
such board and lodging was, not what the captain saved 
these allowances, nor what it would have cost the captain to 
provide his own board, but what the style of board provi 
by the owners would have cost him if he had had to pure 
it himself. It would seem therefore that while for the 
pose of reckoning the earnings of a workman to ascert 
the amount of compensation due the value of such a: 
ances is in many cases their cost to the employer,t for 
purposes of reckoning the earnings of a workman to ascer 
whether he falls within the Act, the value of such allowa: 
is what the cost of similar allowances would haye been 
the workman. : ‘ ms Sea 

It should be noted that the Act does not provide for t. 
case where a man engaged on other than manual labour 
works for several employers and is paid by each a sun 
under 2501. a year. Is it possible to add together his total 
earnings so as to put him outside the Act? If we take 
analogy of the converse case the answer should be yes. 
we have seen, schedule 1, section 2 (b) provides that for 
purpose of assessing the average weekly earnings o: 
claimant who works concurrently for two employers iby 
different times, the earnings under all these contracts are 
to be added together and treated as if they were earnin 
in the service of the employer for whom he was working ; 
the time of the accident. There does not seem to be any 
reason why this principle should not be applied in the con- 
verse case. But as yet nothing has been decided on this — 
point. 

Under the old Act there was no such comprehen 
definition of the term “ workman,’’ and questions someti 
arose as to doubtful cases. One of these cases, Simpson v. 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, § was commente 
on in The Architect, March 24, 1905. It decided that 
manager of a mine at a salary of 400/. did not come wit 
the Act. More recently in the case of Bagnall v. Levinste 
Ltd.,|| it was decided (Farwell, L.J., dissenting) tha 
man who had taken a degree in science employed in a 
and chemical works at a salary, and commission on pr 
on his inventions and improvements, was nota workma 
within the old Act. The ground of the decision was ¢ 
the man, though occasionally doing manual work, was 
employed as a workman, but rather as a skilled expert. 
probably difficult questions of this kind can but rarely a 


under the present Act. Its definition of a workman is far 
more detailed, and the limit of 250]. a year, which it 
for those not engaged in manual labour, will obviate 
necessity for speculation as to the status of many 
though apparently coming within the words of the Ac! 
not workmen in the popular sense of the term. Itma 
ever, be noted that some difficult questions may arise w: 
a person earning over 250]. a year does any consider. 
amount of manual work. In such cases it may be ne 
to have recourse to the reasoning employed in these | 
No doubt the test will be the character of the employme 
The fact that the applicant does some manual work wi 
as the last-cited case decided, be taken as conclusive. — 

_It cannot be doubted but that the more compreh 
terms of the Act of 1906 have settled many difficult 
doubtful questions which arose under the more limited 
visions of the older Act. Though some of the provis 
the Act—e.g. those with regard to serious and 
misconduct, and those with regard to illegitimate chi 
favour the workman unduly; though, as we have 
out above, some of the decisions seem to go rather far i 
the same direction ; yet it cannot be doubted but tha th 
Court of Appeal have in’ general interpreted it accordi 
to its spirit. The governing idea has been to interpret 


+ 1908 1 K.B. 803; 24 T. L. R. 326. 
t The Architect, January 22,1909, p. 61, 
-§ 1905 1 K.B, 453. . : siAne aaa 
| 1907 1 K.B. 531. 
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words and clauses in accordance with the ordinary. and 
popular meaning of the terms used; and their work may in 
the future provide a basis for a final or almost final codify- 
ing.Act, It has been said that one half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives. The cases decided under 
this Act give to lawyers a somewhat detailed and practical 
knowledge of this matter—a knowledge which will doubtless 
indirectly assist them in administering other branches of the 
law, for it helps to keep their minds in touch with the 
realities of, many different spheres of social life. “ Law,” 
said the late Professor Maitland, ‘‘is the place where life 
and logic meet ;’’ and at all periods in our legal history a 
knowledge of life has helped to free the mind from too 
absolute a subservience to the abstractions of logic. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES— 
ARCHITECTURE. 


N the second of a series of lectures on ‘‘ Early French 
Renaissance Architecture,’’ Professor Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., dealt with the master builders. He pointed 
out that French writers differed as to the position of these 
men, one school treating them as simple workmen, the other 
describing them in terms of exuberant eloquence as accom- 
plished architects. A similar difference of opinion existed 
in regard to certain English builders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its solution was therefore a matter of historical 
- interest. . 
_ The lecturer then discussed the methods of building opera- 
tions as disclosed by the accounts of the royal buildings. 
The King gave his personal instructions to his valet-de- 
chambre or some important court official, and it was their 
business to see that contracts were drawn up and the build- 
ing erected in accordance with those instructions. Full 
specifications were drawn up, but no architect is referred to 
till late in the reign of Francis I., and until the appoint- 
ment of Serlio in 1541 the whole direction and control of 
the work was in the hands of a layman. The result of this 
want of competent control is seen in the buildings of the 
reign of Francis I. 

The master builders were struggling blindly with details 
which they did not understand, and though they possessed 
considerable traditional knowledge of building processes, 
their knowledge was, as De l’Orme pointed out, a mere 
hand-to-mouth affair, and resulted in such disasters as the 
collapse of Beauvais. As to the guilds, their members seem 
to have been much more concerned about keeping the market 
for themselves than about mutual improvement and instruc- 
tion in the art of building. 

Very little, in fact, was known about the Chambiges, 
the Le Bretons and the master builders whom the enthusiasm 
of the French writers had exalted to the position of first- 
rate artists. This view was not borne out either by docu- 
mentary evidence or by the buildings; though the latter 
(owing to the happy accidents of outline) were often pic- 
turesque, they had no pretensions to serious architectural 
design. On the other hand, there emerged from the evidence 
the interesting fact of the existence of a well-defined class 
of building contractor, with whom the business was here- 
ditary. 

The lecturer then dealt with men of the type of Bachelier 
and Hector Sohier, the builder of the choir of St. Pierre at 
Caen. He pointed out that here again, though there was 
abundance of ornament, there was an entire absence of the 
architectural sense, and that Sohier’s work was typical of 
what fifty years ago was most popular, but in his opinion 
the least to be admired in the whole range of serious archi- 
tecture. 

The evidence was on the whole conclusive that till the 
appearance of Philibert De l’Orme, an architect—i.e. the 
man who from the first had devoted himself to the theory 
and practice of the art of building—did not exist in France. 
The buildings of that period owed their attractiveness to 
happy chance, to their historic associations, to their placing 
on the banks of the most. beautiful river in Europe; but 
students should be on their guard against treating them as 
the last words of a consummate art. They were, on the 
contrary, the half-articulate efforts of beginners striving to 
explain themselves in an unfamiliar language. 

In his third lecture Professor Blomfield, after calling 
attention to the effect on French culture of the Italian ex- 
peditions described the building of Gaillon for Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise. He pointed out that the Cardinal 
believed he was building an Italian palace, but what he 
really got was a late Gothic house peppered about with 


Italian Renaissance detail, A comparison of the Amboise 
monument with the monument to Louis de Brize, in the 
cathedral at Rouen, showed that the influence of the Renais- 


sance so far was merely superficial. French artists had not 


yet learnt the cool reticence which marked the best Italian 
work. Perhaps the most mature example of the architecture 
of this time (about 1520) was Azay-le-Rideau. 

The man who contributed most to the establishment of the 
new manner in France was Francis I. himself, Building 
was with him a positive mania, though he never finished his 
buildings, and if anyone told him a building was in good 
order he replied that in that case it could not be one of his. 
His first great enterprise was the north wing of the Chateau 
of Blois, a building much restored and much misunderstood. 
Though this building was labelled Renaissance, it was in 
fact built by the French masons on traditional lines, imper- 
fectly concealed by Italian ornament. 

There was no foundation whatever for the legend that the 
famous staircase was designed by Leonardo da Vinci. It 
was simply the medizeval newel staircase dressed out with 
Renaissance details. To the west of this wing lies the block 
designed by Francois Mansard, which it was the fashion 
to deride. Yet it would be impossible to find a better object- 
lesson in the difference between the ordered dignity of the 
trained mind and the restless self-assertion of the tradesman. 

The King’s next undertaking was Fontainebleau. The lec- 
turer described this in detail, pointing out the importance 
of the work of the Italian artists in relation to the decorative 
arts of France. Next came the palace of St. Germain, the 
hunting boxes of La Muette and Chartrés and the country 
house or hunting lodge of Villers Cotteréts, all the result of 
the king’s passion for hunting, his craving for excitement. 
Meanwhile Chambord, begun in 1509, was on the whole the 
greatest of the King’s enterprises. Ten years later he began 
the Chateau de Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne. A great 
block of a building lavishly decorated with glazed terra-cotta 
by Jéréme de la Control was conspicuous, and the result 
was what was to be expected from a princely amateur with 
considerable knowledge of ornament, and no one to keep 
him straight but the actual workmen. The fate of 
Francis I.’s buildings had been disastrous. St. Germain, 
restored out of interest, is a museum; Villers Cotteréts is a 
workhouse; La Muette and the Chateau de Madrid are 
utterly destroyed. Noble owners have been as indifferent as 
the Revolutionaries. And the great buildings that have 
survived the pick-axe and the fire have now to face the 
danger of being classed as historical monuments and being 
thoroughly ‘‘ restored.’’ On the whole the methods of the 
Revolutionaries were. the least objectionable. 


At a Meeting of the Aberdeen district of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, held last week, a 
copy of agreement was submitted showing the conditions on 
which men had accepted employment in the City Colony 
Elevator workshop, under the Salvation Army’s Men’s 
Social Work Scheme. Those who receive employment must, 
it was stated, be unable to find work otherwise, or must be 
homeless or friendless. By the rules and regulations en- 
forced in connection with the colony, the men must abstain 
from all intoxicating drink, must refrain from the use of 
bad language, must agree to a thorough cleansing of the body 
on entrance, must expect no payment of any kind beyond 
food and lodgings, and must recognise that any voluntary 
payments might be withdrawn at any time. The worker is 
entitled to have the clothes he brought into the colony re- 
turned to him on leaving, but is liable to instant dismissal 
and forfeiture of any reward promised for industrious work 
in the case of misdemeanour. The meeting considered the 
conditions harsh, and did not approve of them, expressing 
the opinion that no support to the scheme ought to be given 
from Aberdeen joiners. 


The Water Committee of Glasgow Corporation at their 
meeting on Monday had under consideration the tenders 
which had been sent in for the construction of the embank- 
ment, discharge culvert, and other works in connection with 
the raising of the levels at Loch Arklet. There were twenty- 
two tenders. The sub-committee which was specially ap- 
pointed to consider these, recommended the acceptance of the 
offer of Messrs. Charles Brand & Son, 188 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, amounting to 100,651/. Os. 11d. The next 
lowest tenders were 102,494]. 1s. 6d. and 106,008/. 14s. The 
water committee unanimously recommended the Corporation 


to accept Messrs. Brand’s offer. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Arcarrects have scarcely grasped the capabilities of 
mild steel in building when we are confronted with a new 
discovery by Messrs. Jonas & Conver, of the Continental 
Works, Sheffield. Though this relates more particularly 
to the manufacture of machinery by the provision of a 
new high-speed steel, stated to possess six to seven times 
the cutting power of existing steel of a similar type, it is 
probably not without its influence on the future of build- 
ing and architecture. The existence of high-powered 
cutting tools at once suggests the possibility of a more ex- 
tended use of granite and other hard building stones, and 
a differentiation of the suitable and logical artistic treat- 
ment of such material. Then, too, we may no longer be 
restricted to the product of the rolling mill for the form 
of our girders, joists, and other components of our struc- 
tural steel work, and it may be possible to evolve a steel 
architectural treatment that will not tempt us to cover up 
the barbaric nakedness of our ironwork with scagliola. 
The cost of turnery in metals should certainly be reduced, 
and it will no longer be necessary for us when we are de- 
signing wrought-iron work after the manner of the Spanish 
‘‘rejas,’’ to specify that our circular balusters, in order 
to make them financially possible, are to be in malleable 
iron. As hardness without brittleness seems to be the 
predominant characteristic of the new steel, we may 
expect that some day the scientific enterprise of our manu- 
facturers will give us a steel for stanchions that will com- 
bine the great strength in compression of high carbon steel 
with the toughness and freedom from brittleness that now 
induce us to prefer mild steel for bearing members. 


Amona the cities that border the eastern seacoast of 
the United States, and contain the best examples of the 
‘“ Colonial ’’ style, Salem is one of the most interesting, 
its prosperity in the commercial marine business of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries having provided the 
means for the employment of a quite remarkable group of 
excellent carvers and workers in wood. Most of their 
work is found in the interiors, but occasionally, as in our 
own eighteenth century work, richly worked porches and 
doorways of wood frame the entrance to atherwise soberly- 
treated houses and give a foretaste of the charming artistic 
skill displayed within. 


THE success of the first Letchworth exhibition has 
produced a rush of imitators, but the experience of New- 
castle, in the North of England Cottage Exhibition, at 
Walker, is calculated to give pause to the movement. 
The chairman, Sir Watrer Puummer, and the organising 
secretary, Mr. ALpripax, at the meeting of the committee 
held last Saturday endeavoured to mimimise the lack of 
Success, and to urge that, in spite of the unfortunate 
financial result, necessitating a call of fifteen shillings 
in the pound on the guarantors, the citizens of New- 
castle would ultimately benefit by the development. of 
building on municipal lands and the improvement in the 
character of cottages that should be credited to the 
incentive of the Cottage Exhibition. 


Tue depletion of forest lands throughout the world, 
even in America and Australia, arousing, as ‘t does, the 
fear that the shortage of supply which we are already 
feeling may ere long develop into actual famine, has before 
now suggested that we may be driven to use reinforced 
concrete for many parts of buildings for which we now 
employ timber. It is interesting, therefore,-to read in 
this month’s issue of The Royal Engineers’ Journal an 
account by Major A. H. D. Riacu, R.E., of the manner 
in which, following the lead of Major Sroxrs-Ropgrts, 
R.E., in the barracks at J ubbulpore, reinforced concrete 
has been adopted in the construction of verandahs for the 
barracks at Ahmednagar for many parts that ordinarily are 
made of timber. ; 
Riaon are to be congratulated on their bold experiment and 
on the success they have achieved, as, in addition to the 
undoubted advantages in respect of durability and cost of 
maintenance that reinforced concrete possesses over 
timber, they have shown that under the conditions obtain- 


Major Sroxes-Roperrs and Major | 


ing in India the initial cost of the work has been ‘co 
siderably reduced. Put shortly, while the cost of teak 
3.75 rupees per cubic foot, that of reinforced concrete for 
lintels, posts, &c., is 2 rupees per cubic foot. Part of thi 
saving is due to the cheapness of labour, as the proportion 
of the cost of this item to that of material is as 1 ; 2, 
and the result would scarcely work out the same here, as 
we cannot get coolie labour for a quarter rupee a da 
On the other hand, material costs rather more in India tha: 
in England. As a considerable item.is the expense o: 
moulds, for all the members in concrete are cast and 
seasoned before fixing, economy largely depends on 
petition of the same forms, and in a piece of work like 
verandah this is possible. eet: 


HE “‘ Architecture: Its True Principles,’’ by R. Own 
ALLSOP, on pp, 107 to 109. ee 


| $1. HILDA’S .MISSION ROOM, WABLEY. 

HE building was erected about two years ago, a 
forms part of a scheme for a school, church, am 
vicarage. The portion now erected will be used as a 
school in the future (when the church is erected), and class- — 
rooms will be added on the sides as shown on plan, 


Thin” 


a 
wale 


Black Country bricks have been used for facings, pointed 
in white mortar, and the roof covered with hand-mad 
tiles. Walls internally are plastered, and the joinery is 
deal painted. The work was executed by Mr. T..A. Smita, 
builder, Moseley ; and the architects were Messrs. Buc 
LAND & Haywoop-F'armer, Birmingham. 


NEW PREMISES, PALL MALL, S.W. 
HIS imposing building, 59-60 Pall Mall, has bee: 

erected for the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- — 
ance Office. Mr. E. Guy Dawsszr, the architect, had, 
preparing his design, to allow of a public passage, known — 
as Crown Court, to cut through his ground floor. The > 
building is faced with Portland stone, and the roof is of — 
green-glazed Normandy tiles. The upper floors are let 
as bachelors’ chambers. The builder was Mr. Jamus Car- 
MICHAEL, of Wandsworth. ae ; 


; ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, BOSCOMBE, — ; . : 
S* ANDREW’S CHURCH, Boscombe, is built on a 
corner site, roads being on the west and north 
boundaries. The walling for external facing is of Devon- — 
shire limestone, finished with a fairly smooth axed face; 
the dressings, quoins, &c.; are of Doulting stone, T 
same stone is employed internally, the walls bein 
plastered, and roofs of pitch pine, left perfectly plain, a 
covered externally with red sand-faced tiles, The plan 
consists of a fairly wide nave, with north and south aisles. 
There is no chancel arch, the line between nave and 
chancel being marked with oak screens, which are carried 
across the aisles. _ There are similar screens at the back of 
the oak choir-stalls on either side. The north choir aisle 
forms a chapel, while the organ is placed in the south 
choir aisle.. The priests’ and choir vestries are at the 
east end of south choir aisle. Messrs. Trasx & Son 
of Norton, were the general contractors, and Messr: 
Bouuron & Sons, of Cheltenham, made the choir-stalls — 
and screens. The architects were Messrs. J. OLDR 
Scorr & Son, 2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, §.W. _ Be 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 

ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
Cave, president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Srcrerary announced the third spring visit 
was arranged for February 13 to the Holborn town hall, by 
permission of the architects, Messrs. Warwick & Hall, and 
also to the new premises of the British Medical Association, 
by permission of the architect, Mr. H. Percy Adams, 

Mr. C. O, Hooper was duly elected a member. 

Mr. H. T. Buckranp read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
views, on— 

Schools. 


In venturing to address you on a subject upon which so 
many are better qualified to speak than myself, I fear I 
cannot hope to add much that is new to what has already 
been said upon a class of building so governed by rules and 
regulations with regard to planning that any very great 
departure from existing models would be well-nigh impos- 
sible until a new curriculum provides a necessity for a 
different environment; neither would it be possible in an 
evening to attempt any serious account of the history and 
development of school buildings in England and other 
countries; but as it is always of interest to hear how 
problems of planning and detail have presented themselves 
to and been dealt with by others, I shall venture to draw 
your attention to some of the points which have particularly 
exercised my own mind in the planning and design of public 
elementary and secondary schools in a large town, illustrat- 
ing my remarks by examples of recent school plans (kindly 
placed at my disposal by various architects) and some of my 
own, 
Before attempting any illustration of plans of school 
buildings it will perhaps be well to consider the curriculum 
of the Council schools’ of this country as ordained by the 
Board of Education. 
The elementary schools take children from the age of five ; 
they may be taken younger, but the Board has recently dis- 
couraged the entrance of children under that age. From tho 
ages of five to seven years children go into the infants’ 
department, and from the latter age into the upper depart- 
ments. In the upper departments there are seven standards, 
the lowest being number one; when children have passed 
standard five they are eligible for a secondary school, pro- 
viding they can pass the entrance examination. In an 
elementary school children may be kept until the age of 
fifteen, after that no grant will be paid ; and in secondary 
schools until the age of eighteen, after that age the same 
remark applies. In an elementary school the usual hours 
are from 9 till 12 and 2 to 4.30, with no school on Satur- 
days. The subjects taught are reading, writing, arithmetic, 
a little algebra, English history, geography, elementary 
physics and chemistry, singing, drawing, manual training 
and physical exercises. Latin and French are, taken as 
xceptional subjects in a few schools, 
At nine in the morning the various departments assemble 
-n the hall for the Lord’s Prayer and the singing of a hymn, 
ind then dismiss to their class-rooms. 
_ The above curriculum for an elementary school is, I 
selieve, a fairly general one. I understand that in secondary 
ichools very much greater licence is now permitted in the 
\rrangement of a curriculum than was formerly the case, so 
hat the one I am about to outline must not be taken as 
xactly typical, although it appears a very good one.. The 
ollowing is a list of the subjects taught :—-Mathematics, 
omprising arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry ; English ; 
french; Latin; German; geography; history; singing ; 
cience ; drawing ; handicrafts (working in wood and iron) ; 
‘ymnastics. Of these, out of a working week of twenty-five 
.ours and twenty-five minutes, drawing absorbs one hour and ° 
, third ; handicraft, two hours ; science, four hours and a 
ialf ;/ and gymnastics, one hour and a half. These times 
‘Te given as averages, as they vary in the different classes. 
n science, for instance, in the lowest forms one hour and 
hree-quarters only are devoted to this subject, while in 
he highest it runs up to seven hours. In this particular 
chool there are five forms, of which the sixth is the highest 
nd the second or preparatory class the lowest; some of 
1ese forms are divided into upper and lower, and some of 
em into upper, middle and lower. The school assembles in 
ne hall at 9 for hymns, prayers and a short reading from 
ae Scriptures before dispersing to classes. The hours are 
‘om 9 to 12.30 and from 2 to 4.30. There is a half-holiday 
a Wednesdays and a whole one on Saturdays. 

T have ventured to go into these details because it seems 
sential to have a clear idea with regard to the uses of a 


building before proceeding to discuss the kind of accommoda- 
tion which should be provided to afford the maximum 
amount of convenience for them. In the daily time-table of 
both the elementary and the secondary school it will be 
observed that there is an assembly each morning before dis- 
missal to class-work ; this gives rise to one of the important 
differences between the plans of schools in this country and 
those of America and the Continent, viz. the relation of the 
assembly hall to the rest of the building. In the majority 
of our schools this occupies an important position, due 
mainly to its frequent use; in America and on the Con- 
tinent it is usually placed on an upper floor and compara- 
tively out of the way, owing to the fact that a daily assembly 
is not the rule, as the children enter the school and go 
straight to their class-rooms. For this reason we find many 
of these schools planned with a cloak-room in connection with 
each class-room, 

The rules of the Board of Education to be observed in the 
planning and fitting up of public, elementary and secondary 
schools .of necessity influence all planning so considerably 
that it is not possible for me to proceed very far without a 
reference to them, as they are the guide to which all 
authorities (upon whom the burden of providing school 
accommodation rests) are compelled to defer when arranging 
for ‘the erection of a new building; rather, however, than 
discuss them seriatim I should prefer to consider their prac- 
tical application. Let me assume for a moment that an 
education authority in a large town has to erect a new school 
and is about to instruct an architect to prepare plans. What 
are the points upon which the latter will need to be in- 
formed? (1) The number of children to be accommodated ; 
(2) in what number of departments the school is to be 
planned ; (3) is the building to be planned on one or more 
floors ; (4) what numbers are to be accommodated in each 
of the class-rooms. 

I have assumed a site has already been chosen, as in 
large towns sites have frequently to be purchased long before 
a school is required, so that in many cases the architect who 
is eventually employed- to erect the schools cannot be con- 
sulted. Where, however, this is possible, it should certainly 
be done, as the question of aspect is an extremely important 
one. We have, many of us, I dare say, been faced with the 
problem of planning a school to go on a long narrow site, 
with its short axis north and south, and an absolute instruc- 
tion to get the majority of the class-rooms on the south side 
—no easy matter if the school is to have central halls and 
the length of the site is comparatively limited. It is true 
in a large town that one is not able always to choose a site 
with the best aspect, for the simple reason that there is not 
one to be had ; in that case obviously any instructions with 
regard to the aspect of class-rooms should be very general in 
character, 

I will now return to the points upon which I suggested 
an architect would need to be informed before commencing 
to plan a school and consider them in the light of the Board 
of Education’s requirements, Dealing first with elementary 
schools, my first two points together—number to be accom- 
modated and in what number of departments. What does 
our guide say? ‘‘No school should ordinarily be built to 
accommodate more than 1,000 to 1,200 children in three 
departments. No single department should accommodate 
more than 400 children. A large school in three departments 
might conveniently be divided in the following proportions : 
—Boys, 360; girls, 360; infants, 380.’ It goes on to say :— 
‘‘ In departments of this size the most suitable plan is that 
of a central hall, with the class-rooms grouped round it.’’ 
Now it is obvious from this instruction that a school with 
three departments if planned as suggested must have three 
central halls, unless advantage is taken of a further instruc- 
tion, which says:—‘‘ A single central hall may be provided 
for the joint use at separate times of two departments, pro- 
vided that it is so placed as to be readily accessible from 
the class-rooms of each department.’’ There may be many 
examples of schools where this condition has been taken 
advantage of. The only one I am personally acquainted 
with is at Darlaston. In this school one hall is used for 
three departments. Now, although a_ three-department 
school may be the most efficient, it is also the most expen- 
sive both to build and to maintain, as a headmaster and two 
headmistresses have to be employed. Either this fact or a 
preference for a mixed school has led to the building of 
schools in two departments instead of three—viz. an infants’ 
and a mixed department—whether with a view to economy 
or the preference already suggested I am unable to say. If 
the latter, the plea is certainly justified by the Continental 
and the. American practice, as mixed departments are the 
almost invariable rule both in America and on the Con- 
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tinent. 
further north the mixed school ge 
Scotland is almost universal. : 

The next question upon which we have to seek enlighten- 
ment is whether the building is to be planned. upon one or 
more floors. . Upon this point our guide says:—" Where the 
site is sufficiently large, open and fairly level, the most 
economical plan is that of a school on a single floor. Such 
an arrangement is also preferable on educational grounds. 
In any case it is desirable that a school building should not 
be on more than two floors. A building on three floors is 
open to many objections, and should only be proposed in 
special circumstances or on very costly sites.’’?. This recom- 
mendation has, I think, been very widely adopted throughout 
the country; and in Birmingham no elementary school has 
for many years been erected with more than one floor. 

Then as to the numbers to be accommodated in each of 
the class-rooms, after suggesting the sizes of the depart- 
ments—boys, 360 ; girls, 360 ; infants, 380—the Rules go on 
to say:—“As a rule, such a department would probably 
require seven class-rooms.” This would give us six for fifty 
each, and one for sixty, in each of the upper departments ; 
and four for fifty, and three for sixty, in the infants’ de- 
partment. 


And in Great Britain it may be said that as we go 
ts more common and in 


Education authorities and head teachers in elementary | 


schools are, I believe, fairly generally agreed that a class of 
fifty children is all a teacher can efficiently teach. The need 
for class-rooms accommodating sixty is chiefly to provide 
for the classes at the beginning of the educational year, as 
they are always larger then than at any other time, and only 
gradually drop to the average. 

These, then, are the main points to which consideration 
must first be given in the planning of all elementary school 
buildings. I think there can be no question that a central 
hall is undoubtedly the best for an elementary school, as it 
affords excellent means of supervision and convenient access 
to elass-rooms, and although schools have been recently built 
with an enlarged corridor which might almost be called a 
central hall, the examples I propose to show all have the 
marked characteristics of a genuine hall. : 

Different education authorities have different views with 
regard to the erection of a three-department school on one 
floor. We shall find some prefer all the departments in 
one block, others in two blocks (the infants’ department 
being the one usually kept separate), and in some cases a 
preference appears to exist for each department in a 
separate block. 

The pros and cons may be briefly summed up as follows :— 
A building in one block is more economical to erect; can be 
heated from one centre, and is consequently cheaper to main- 
tain. In two blocks slightly better lighting and probably 
better disposition of playgrounds are possible, and one 
central hall may be side-lighted. In three blocks the same 
remarks apply, and side-lighted central halls become possible 
in all departments, and a natural system of ventilation: is 
facilitated. 

Special conditions as to site and other circumstances give 
rise to infinite variety in particular cases, but with such I 
do not propose to deal, so will proceed to a consideration of 
secondary schools. Government aid for secondary education 
has only been available since the passing of the Act of 1902 ; 
until that time the higher grade school was the only con- 
tinuation of State-aided general education, and the buildings 
provided for this higher grade education were modelled upon 
those for elementary education ; it is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to find that the earlier secondary schools erected after 
the passing of the Act of 1902 bear all the marked charac- 
teristics of the elementary school in their planning. 

The central hall still holds its own, and the Board o 
Education appears to regard it as the best type of plan, as 
witness a general note in “Principles to be Observed in 
Designing and Fitting-up New Buildings for Use as 
Secondary Schools,’’ which reads as follows:—‘‘ The rooms 
should be grouped compactly and conveniently in order to 
secure easy and effective supervision and economy in working 


and maintenance. Generally speaking, in the case of | 


schools where the number of scholars is considerable, this 
result can most satisfactorily be secured by placing the class- 
rooms on three sides of and opening from a central hall.” 

_ Differences of opinion upon secondary school planning 
will, I think, be found mainly on this question, and a 
marked tendency may be perceived to provide a hall ‘which is 
not a passage-room to and from the various class-rooms 
corridors, &c. Such an arrangement affords a room not onty 
for general assembly, but one which may also be used (free 
from interruption) for various purposes, such as examina- 
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tions, singing, drawing (if there is no art room), an 
assembly of a portion of the school without disturbing ¢) 
remainder, for any of which purposes a central hall is 
so convenient. On the other hand, a central hall is, bef 
all things, adapted for good supervision, but is this of e 
treme importance in a school with an adequate and thor 
qualified staff? Expressions of opinion from head. m: 
and mistresses certainly incline me to think not. If 
a hall is required to be used for all or any of the purp 
have just mentioned, a central hall does not appear 
the best arrangement which could be adopted; if, o 
other hand, supervision of teachers and students is 0: 
mount importance, then the claims of the central-hall 
cannot be disputed. The Board of Education, as I 
already pointed out, is very definite upon this question 
in addition to the clause I have already quoted goes 
say :—‘‘ Where more than one floor is mecessary, the. 
rooms can be entered from a gallery which should 
view of the hall.”’ el eae 

I know of elementary schools planned upon these 
which have been found noisy and inconvenient; possi 
better discipline of a secondary school would prever 
former; if so, might it not also insure satisfactory b 
without such elaborate provision for supervision? — 
tunately, the Board of Education, while offering gui 
do not insist upon an abject submission to such gum 
and express their willingness to. consider other sugge 
in the following words :—“ The Board recognise that, : 
to the wide difference between the various grades and ki 
secondary schools, ‘and pupil teachers’ centres, it is” 
able to attempt to lay down any hard and fast rules as 
actual method of planning to be adopted except on poi 
fundamental importance.” I ‘think it will be gen 
admitted that the best interests of all concerned are like! 
be ensured by a course which affords opportunities for 
expression of differences of opinion in the planning of 
buildings. Many examples of recent secondary schools 
tainly show evidence that all are not agreed upon the ¢ 
under discussion. 

As in the case of elementary schools, I will now proc 
to discuss the points upon which an architect will need 
informed in planning a secondary school. 

1. With regard to the number of children to be 
modated, the Board of Education makes no suggesti 
this point ; personally I know of no recent ‘secondary s 
which accommodates more than 430 scholars in one di 
ment, and from 200 to 300 appears to be a very usual nu 

2. In what number of departments is a school 
planned? As infants have’no longer to be considered (¢ 
that a Kindergarten is sometimes provided in connie 
with a girls’ school), only two remain. Curiously enot 
the Board of Education offers no guidance as to whe 
school shall be in two departments—a mixed sch 
entirely independent for boys and girls. As both are 
built, there seems no doubt either that differences of 
exist or that motives of economy have probably born 
share in a decision, as in the case of elementary scho 

An arrangement which appears to be a sensible 
both educational and economical grounds (at any rate 
as the cost of buildings is concerned) is to plan a sch 
boys and girls with hall and class-rooms separate fo 
but with certain rooms for special instruction—s 
chemical laboratories, lecture rooms, art rooms, gymm 
&e., in common. It will be found that a time-table 
arranged which will permit of these rooms being used 
by boys and girls, and economy is effected by not ha 
provide them in duplicate. The merits of “mixed” or” 
mixed ’’ education in secondary schools I think 
conveniently leave to educationalists to settle. 

3. Upon the question of the number to be accom 
in the various class-rooms we find very clear instruction” 
the Board of Education Rules:—“In every schoo 
must be class-rooms at the rate of four for every 100 se 
There must be in the class-rooms, as distinct from the 
tories and other rooms, sufficient accommodation 
whole number of the scholars for whom the school is 
to provide. A lecture-room, however, if suitable 
teaching, may be counted as a class-room for nob 
thirty or less than fifteen scholars. Class-rooms 
fitted with single desks, having a gangway of not 
18 inches between the rows and between the desks: 
on each side, 1 foot between the last row of desks 
wall, and a clear space extending the full width of 
of not less than 7 feet 6 inches. between the front 
desks and the wall for the teacher. ‘The desks ™ 
reckoned as occupying a space of about 3 feet by 
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order to provide the requisite distance between the front of 
“one and the back of that next in front of it. 

“* To-provide for this a floor area of from 17 square feet to 
18 square feet per head will be required, according to the 
size of the class. In cases where it is found difficult to pro- 
vide this amount the Board will be prepared to accept a 
minimum allowance of 16 square feet per head, provided 
that the arrangement can be shown to be satisfactory. In 
this case the desks should be placed closer together in pairs, 
with a gangway of not less than 2 feet between the double 
rows of desks. Where fireplaces are provided they should 
be placed in the outer corner of the room, in order to avoid 
interference with the master’s platform and blackboard. 
Stepped seating should not be used.”’ 

Intimately bearing upon this and the total accommoda- 
tion of a school is an introductory note, which reads as 
follows :—‘‘ It is important to remember that as the actual 
numbers in a class can seldom be made to correspond closely 
with the various sizes of rooms provided, the nominal accom- 
modation as shown by the plans should exceed the number 
for which the school is intended to provide.’’ This means, 
of course, that as a general rule a school which has nominal 
accommodation in class-rooms for, say, 225, will only be 
considered as providing accommodation for, say, 200 chil- 
dren. 

The charming inconsistency of the promoters of schools’ 
competitions is very noticeable with regard to this point ; 
invariably the question goes to them as to whether the cost 
of the building is to be based upon the nominal accommoda- 
tion shown upon the plans or upon the number for which 
the school is intended to provide. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that the invariable reply is the latter. Now, 
if the price allowed per head is 40). (which, by the way, it 
seldom is and more often should be), the difference amounts 
to 1,000/., and it is entirely absurd to ask for the extra 
accommodation without expecting to allow for it in the cost. 

As to the number of floors, the Rules offer no guidance 
except in so far as they assume that more than one floor 
may be necessary in a clause I have already quoted in con- 
nection with the question of a central hall. It reads as 
follows:—‘‘ Where more than one floor is necessary the 
upper rooms can be entered from a gallery,” &. I think 
there is little doubt that a two-storey building is the most 
convenient. I am not acquainted with one consisting of a 
ground floor only, but there are many of more than two 
storeys. If the desirability of more than one floor is 
admitted, what then is the best apportionment of the various 
rooms to the separate floors? Personally I consider it im- 
portant to have all class-rooms on the same floor as the hall, 
and this preferably the ground floor. Laboratories, lecture 
rooms, art studio, &c., all rooms which are occupied by each 
class in turn fora portion of the day, can be placed con- 
veniently on the upper floor. 

The general class-room accommodation in a secondary 
school is so similar to that of an elementary school that I 
need not spend time in discussing it, but the following com- 
parative area, as required by the Board of Education, may 
be of interest:—In assembly rooms of secondary schools at 
least 6 square feet per scholar, and if the school is for less 
than 150, 8 square feet. In elementary schools not more 
than 4 square feet per child is allowed and 34 square feet is 
considered sufficient. - 

In class-rooms of secondary schools 17 square feet or 
18 square feet per head is required, while a minimum of 
16 square feet may be accepted. In elementary schools 
9 square feet is required for infants and 10 square feet for 
other children. I admit I find these differences somewhat 
puzzling ; the schools are both for the same children (in the 
one case when they have, some of them, grown older) ; and 
the question naturally presents itself, Is the one too large or 
the other too small? In a small elementary school with a 
department for only 200, I think the latter, as even on the 
4 square feet basis the hall will only be 800 feet in area. 
Now the children in an elementary school have to use this 
hall for drill in wet weather, and a space of 40 feet by 20 feet 
does not afford sufficient accommodation for one class. 

_ Ifa secondary school has a gymnasium, the assembly hall 
1s not used for drilling ; nevertheless, it has twice the area of 
that in the elementary school. 
(To be concluded.) 
eee ees eoseeun Gene ee 

Mr. W. Giles, deputy town clerk of York, has been awarced 
an honorarium of 150 guineas by the Corporation for his work 
in restoring and cataloguing the city’s ancient books and 


documents. The work was done in his own time during ten 
years. 


WOODWORK. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


LL through the seventeenth century English carpenters 
A generally followed the traditional details and construc- 
tion in use for the past 200 years, and the change gradually 
took place in the introduction of Classic detail, grafted on to 
the old methods of construction. The timber-fronted house of 
Sir Paul Pindar, which formerly stood in Bishopsgate 
Street, and is now in the South Kensington Museum, dates 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The shape of the central bay window had been in use 
since the early part of the sixteenth century, but the orna- 
ment and the carved panels and details generally are 150 
years later. 

Few buildings of any importance were built of timber 
after the end of the seventeenth century, and up to this 
time they were doubtless designed as well as executed by the 
same craftsmen. 

The treatment of the floors and ceilings of the Middle 
Ages must not be overlooked, as they formed an integral part 
of the construction of the buildings. 

The floors of the rooms were generally formed of large 
square beams resting on wooden plates, which also formed 
the cornice of the rooms. 

These joists and beams were frequently moulded and 
carved, and the spaces between filled in with plaster or wood. 

-_ In other cases the undersides of the floor joists were covered 
with boarding divided by ribs into panels with bosses at the 
intersections, carved with foliage, coats of arms, or other 
ornament. 

Many of these old ceilings and church roofs bear traces of 
colouring, and, though dimmed by the hand of time, still 
bear testimony to the splendour of our old buildings when 
decorated from floor to ceiling with colour. 

We can hardly realise to-day what the effect must have 
been in the coloured pavements, frescoed walls, the stained- 
glass windows, in the rood lofts and screens, the lower panels 
filled with paintings of the Apostles and Saints, in the 
sepulchral monuments, and finally in the roof itself. 

As a rule, in the latter the colour was confined to the 
mouldings and carvings, and in flat roofs the panels were 
often painted and sprinkled with gold stars on a blue 
ground. 

Doorways, again, were a frequent subject of decoration, 
and it was generally here, as in the fireplaces, that the 
craftsman exhibited most of his skill and power of design, 

The earlier examples consist of ledges to which the 
vertical boards were nailed, a method of construction in use 
to-day. Very frequently the door was decorated externally 
with tracery planted on, in imitation of the stonework of the 
windows. 

This was especially the case with the doors in the fifteenth 
century, when the craft of the smith was so inferior to that 
of the men who made the wonderful thirteenth-century hinges 
that there was no longer need to leave room for its display. 
Later the doors were divided up into small panels with 
moulded stiles and rails. 

Turning to the inside of dwellings in medieval days, we 
find the three chief methods of decorating the!walls of 
rooms were by panelling, by hanging with tapestry, and by 
painting, the last being an imitation of curtains or tapestry 
hangings, or else painted with subjects of romance and 
legend. 

Probably the earliest wood panelling was of deal im- 
ported from Norway; it was generally stained or painted 
green. A room was made like this at Windsor Castle for 
Henry III., and there is probably little doubt that till the 
middle of the seventeenth century much wood and stonework 
was coloured. 

In the long gallery at Chastleton Hall, in Oxfordshire, 
at Hardwick Hall and at Bolsover Castle, in Derbyshire, the 
sixteenth-century wainscotting on the walls bears traces of- 
colour and gilding, and numerous examples are to be seen 
in many houses in England. 

The development of wood panelling is interesting, and 
is typical of the evolution of design in this country, and is 
dealt with exhaustively by Mr. Gotch in his work on Karly 
Renaissance architecture. Before the sixteenth century it 
followed the Gothic manner, and was constructed on a sub- 
stantial scale, the framing being formed of wood uprights 
and cross-pieces, some 4 inches by 3 inches in section. 

The uprights were some 18 inches or 2 feet apart, and 
the cross-braces perhaps 4 or 5 feet; according to the height 
of the room. é 


The spaces between were filled with one piece of board let 
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into the surrounding framework, which was sometimes 
layed or moulded. : 
ms The panels in Gothic work were ornamented with cusp- 
ing or tracery, or with paintings. 

Gradually ‘the heaviness of the framework was reduced, 
and the stiles and rails, though remaining the.same width, 
became only an inch or so in thickness. 

The panels again were made narrower, as 1b was easier 
to get boards 10 inches or 12 inches wide than double that 
width. 5 ‘ 
Moulding and splaying the margins of the wood framing 
was lone retained. At first the moalding and splay on the 
horizontal rails dies out before it reaches the upright stiles ; 
then it is mitred in the solid; and eventually we find it 
planted on separately, until in later years we have the 
large bolection mouldings so characteristic of Wren’s work 
in the eighteenth century. ae 

Thus we have the extension of panelling until it covered 
the whole walls of rooms and it became universal, and only 
died out when wallpapering came into fashion. 

Just as at first in the so-called Gothic times we find the 
upper portions of the panels filled with tracery, so we see 
afterwards how this developed into the carved panels of 
Henry VIII.’s and Elizabeth’s time, with heads surrounded 
by ornament, Italian in design and feeling. 

Then we have the thoroughly English treatment of the 
linen panels, the decoration being something like a folded 
napkin laid on the panel. 

In the panelling from Haddon Hall we notice the small 
moulding to the panels mitred all round out of the solid— 
mason’s mitres—but this was difficult in that it required 
great accuracy in setting out and working to get the mitres 
to fit exactly, though by the end of the sixteenth century 
this treatment had entirely superseded the earlier forms of 
stopped mouldings. Gradually the panels themselves, at 
first decorated with tracery, linen patterns or carving, be- 
came plainer and simpler, and the ornament was confined 
to the frieze or upper panels. 

The monotony of the repetition of rows of panels was 
broken up by the introduction of pilasters, on which most of 
the ornament was now lavished. They were either fluted or 
worked with patterns. 

All this panelling formed the actual decoration of the 
rooms themselves and took the place of tapestry, and each 
room was a complete design in itself, and the intention was 
to convey a sense of continuous covering to the walls. 

Sometimes the panels were filled with semi-circular 
arches, carried on pilasters with caps and bases, a treat- 
ment frequently met with in the oak chests of the period. 

The long gallery at Haddon Hall has these in wide and 
narrow widths alternately. — 

Occasionally instead of carving the actual wood itself 
the projection was got by cutting the ornament out of 
another piece of wood and planting it on the surface, a 
method met with in Elizabethan and Jacobean work, as 
also the multiplicity of mitred mouldings, often covering the 
whole surface of the panels. Indeed, to specify even briefly 
the various treatments and designs in panelling at this 
period—the close of the sixteenth century and beginning of 
the seventeenth—would be impossible in our limited time. 

England up to this period still retained the Romantic 
spirit of the Middle Ages, and was the home of Gothic 
architecture, just as Italy was the home of Classic architec- 
ture. 

The first indication of the Renaissance or Classical feel- 
ing in the design of woodwork in this country dates 
from the commencement of the sixteenth century, in 
Henry VIII.’s reign; and the first important work in 
decoration by Italian workmen was at Hampton Court 
Palace by Wolsey in 1515, and in the tomb of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey. The influence of these men was pro- 
ductive of much graceful carving and delicate detail, but 
the style was too severe for the English craftsmen to handle, 
and it was eventually through the medium of the Low 
Countries that it became grafted in this country later in the 
century. 

Classical architecture was the mainspring of the design, 
whether it came from Italy direct or through the coarser 
channels of Germany and Flanders. ; 

The beautiful panelling now in South Kensington 
Museum from Exeter clearly shows the evidence of Italian 
influence, if indeed it is not actually imported work ; and 
whether it was the fact that the Italians are said to have 
favoured the South Coast, it is certain that we meet with 
much refined and delicate work in that part of England. 

Perhaps the finest example of woodwork in this, country, 
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if not in Northern Europe, is the screen in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. ; 2am 
Mr. Gotch says it may safely be dated between 1532-6, as 
the arms and badges of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn are on 
it. It is thoroughly Italian in design, treatment and detail, 
and, although we have no record of the makers, it is so 
obviously foreign in character that there is no doubt on this 
point. Like the work of the Italians at Hampton Court and 
elsewhere, it is an isolated example and had but small influ- 
ence on the English craftsmen at the time, and until the 
end of the sixteenth century the Gothic tradition still 
lingered on in this country, and for many years it was only 
in such small objects as tombs, screens, chantries and t 
minor details of larger buildings that the new style showed 
itself. a 
After the Italian influence died out the Flemings favoured 
the East Coast, and at first we find a mixture of crude Classic 
detail and grotesque ornament, applied without knowledge 
or much skill, yet at the same time possessing remarkably 
picturesque effects and a certain rough originality. = 
Some of the finest specimens of this essentially English 
type of work are to be found in the halls of the colleges an 
of our large houses. ee 
As you know, the hall had been for many years Vs 
central feature of the house, and the entrance was generally 
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into a space divided on one side from the hall by a screén, 


and communicating with the domestic offices on the other. 

The hall was entirely panelled and the screen even more 
richly decorated, its doorways flanked with columns which 
carried an entablature, above which was the panelled front 
of the gallery, surmounted by a series of arches or crowned 
with the fantastic strap-work peculiar to the time; the spaces 
between the columns were panelled, and every panel again 
was filled with carving, coats of arms, or allegorical subjects. 

Knole House in Kent, and Wadham College at Oxford, 
are examples of more or less simple designs, but the hall at 
Middle Temple and Trinity College, Cambridge, show this 
treatment in its grandest conception. 2 

The walls above the panelling were hung with tapestry, 
or with modelled plaster-work, or left plain for the display 
of arms or even pictures, which by this time were much in 
fashion. = 

The roofs, until the general use of plaster ceilings, were 


still almost Gothic in form and construction, though the 
detail was Classic in character. The roof of the Great Hall 
at Hampton Court, built by Henry VIII., shows this very 
clearly; for whilst it is essentially late Gothic in con- 
struction, yet the pendants are composed of Renaissance 
detail, based on Italian models, and are almost identical 
with those to the screen at King’s College, Cambridge, which 
was being done at the same time. : Ez 
The doors, chimney-pieces and monuments, as in earlier 
times, were objects of very lavish treatment, and much 
elaboration was bestowed upon them, the chimney-pieces 
especially, and whether in wood or stone were generally 
treated in the same manner. - | 
The fireplace opening was flanked on either side with 
columns or pilasters carrying an entablature of architraye, 
frieze and cornice; above this was another order of the same 
kind, and the space between filled with the coats of arms of 
the owner or carvings of arabesques. _ 4 | 
Frequently the upper part was divided by arches and 
smaller pilasters freely treated with carving and ornament ; 
but, while in keeping with the general panelling of the room, 
the chimnney-piece as a rule was always made the chiel 
feature. ; & 
There are elaborate examples at Cobham, Blickling, th 
Charterhouse, &c. care | 
The one now in South Kensington Museum from 
Bromley-by-Bow, about 1603, is a remarkably fine specimen 
and well worth studying as typical of the period. = 
The commencement of the seventeenth century, or evel 
earlier, saw the last of the rich. open roofs and wooden 
beamed ceilings of medieval days, and plaster ones took thei 
lace. GEN ae | 
For many years these were based upon the flat-boarde' 
ceilings of the late Gothic joiners, with moulded wood rib 
and bosses at the intersections. wen o. 2 
The wood ribs were now replaced by plaster, and as thi 
material, being plastic, allowed freer handling, the 
gradually developed into ribands and strap-work, spiral 
and scrolls, and all the multifarious forms we find in th 
ceilings of old houses. ae 
But this, though bound up with the decorative treatmer’ 
of the panelled rooms, hardly comes within our SCOf” 
to-night. <p NS ee a 
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Gradually, as the seventeenth century progressed, the 
German influence died out, and the wild exuberance of the 
Elizabethan craftsmen and designers merged into a more 
refined and dignified style, of better proportion and less 
lavish display of ornament. 

With Inigo Jones came a broader and more scholarly 
knowledge of Italian architecture and detail, and though 
based almost entirely on Classical influences, yet the wood- 
work of this period retained a character essentially English 
and soon lost any traces of foreign influence. 

The workmanship was of the best, the construction 
admirable and the design well suited to its purposes. 

It is, in a brief paper, only possible to touch upon the 
influences that gradually changed the styles of woodwork in 
England, but broadly speaking they followed the contem- 
porary architecture of the time and indeed formed part of it. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century Sir Christo- 
pher Wren had been for some years rebuilding London after 
the Great Fire, and he had gradually gathered around him 
a school of craftsmen and carvers, whose influence upon the 
work of the country was far reaching. It was indeed an age 
of constructive joinery and beautiful carving, and whether 
in oak or in deal one single style and tradition permeated 
the whole country. 

Fortunately we are particularly rich in examples of this 
peculiarly English work, and in our City churches, country 
and town houses we can examine its construction and admire 
the knowledge and skill in its design. 

The panelling and woodwork of Inigo Jones and Wren 
was designed from a different standpoint to that of the pre- 
ceding centuries, and its arrangement formed part of the 
architectural scheme of the whole building, not of the indi- 
vidual room only. 

In Wren’s beautiful work at Hampton Court and in 
many of our City churches we can see how admirably this 
was done and how greatly this class of woodwork had gained 
in breadth of treatment and quality of design. 

As instancing the enormous change in the spirit and 
design of woodwork that had-come over the country in the 
space of some 300 years, we may compare the choir stalls of 
one of the Medieval buildings with those of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Both are superb examples of English craftsman- 
ship, yet one is essentially Gothic, breathing the very spirit 
of religious fervour and mysticism; the other equally 
beautiful, but inspired by Classical motives and conceived 
from an entirely different standpoint. 

Again, consider the carving of the thirteenth century, 
full of quaint suggestiveness and realism and interpreting 
the human feeling of the moment; on the other hand, thé 
carving of Grinling Gibbons and the eighteenth-century 
school, equally full of vigour and feeling, but conventional 
in design and treatment. 

This type of work continued until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, after which, in design and detail, it 
lost its breadth of treatment and became thin and wiry 
looking, although the workmanship was still admirable. 
With the Victorian era the last lingering tradition in design 
died out and a period of chaos set in. Architecture was 
peng at its lowest ebb, and woodwork followed in its 
wake. 

And this brings us back to one thing worth remembering, 
that throughout all the years when architecture flourished 
and was a living art, woodwork was the same and beautiful 
work was the result ; but as soon as there ceased to be any 
real tradition in architecture, so at the same moment good 
design and workmanship in woodwork, as in all the other 
crafts, died out. 

The two are inseparable ; they always have been and 
always will be, : 

Up to the seventeenth century there is no doubt that the 
bulk of the work was designed, as well as carried out, by the 
same men. If a roof was required or a door had to be made 
there was a traditional way of-doing it, a way which doubt- 
less varied in different localities and with the skill of the 
craftsmen employed; but whether the work was in wood, 
stone or metal, it all formed part of the structure, and was 
conceived and executed in harmony with the spirit and 
feeling which dominated the entire building. 

And that is one reason for my urging that you should 
_ Study the noble heritage of beautiful work left us in the old 
buildings scattered throughout the country, not with any 
idea of imitation, but to help you to realise this great prin- 
ciple in old. craftsmanship. 

Do not think because I have dealt with great and noble 
works that in them only are to be found the best examples 
of the carpenter’s art, for just as frequently you will find 
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admirable instances in the old houses and wayside cottages, 
but wherever you find them you will see that their interest 
and charm depends upon the balance and relation of each 
part to the whole building. , 

In the previous lectures you have seen illustrations of 
much good work that is being done to-day, and I am there- 
fore not dealing with that side of the matter, but as I 
firmly believe we have steadily growing up in this country 
a real living common-sense style of building and architec- 
ture, so also will a marked improvement in woodwork and 
carpentry grow up with it. 


ANOMALIES IN BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
WHICH AFFECT SANITATION.* 


N the invitation of the Croydon Association of Surveyors 
it was my privilege to read a paper on this subject at 
one of their recent monthly meetings. In the discussion 
which followed I was pleased to note the tone of general 
approval of the points the paper was designed to illustrate. 
Since the meeting the context of the paper has been freely 
circulated in the columns of technical journals which are 
read by those whose duties and business bring them in touch 
with the subject in various forms and degrees of interest. 
The same journals subsequently published letters from 
correspondents which tend to show that there is a general 
agreement with the necessity to remove some of the 
anomalies that are on all sides admitted to exist, and bring 
into line the principles and practice in the actual work with 
the fundamental principles which are taught in the tech- 
nical schools. 

In this relation it has been long a source of discourage- 
ment to those whose efforts have tended in the direction of 
increasing the practical value of higher and technical educa- 
tion to appreciate how far the existing conditions were 
responsible in preventing the full attainment of the objects 
of this educational movement. 

There is, however, reason to hope that the general agree- 
ment ‘on this subject will go far in effecting the desired 
result by enlisting the serious consideration of the points 
involved by the department of the Government which exer- 
cises control in these matters, but at a gathering composed 
largely of officials who administer laws and regulations 
formulated and approved by that department, it is unneces- 
sary to point out that the desired reforms can much better 
and more rapidly be achieved in an upward direction than 
by commencing at the top as embodied by the department 
itself, 

It is not intended to suggest that nothing has yet been 
done to bring the matter to the notice of the highest autho- 
rities of the Local Government Board. By the privilege of 
my position as a chief examiner in the department of tech- 
nical education which includes the subjects which relate to 
all that affects plumbing and sanitation, under the authority 
which issues the syllabus, approves teachers, conducts ex- 
aminations and grants certificates, I was enabled to bring this 
matter forward on the plea that the variation in local by- 
laws and regulations, and the errors in fundamental prin- 
ciples many of these contained, tended to weaken, if not 
oppose, the teaching of the technical classes. 

The experience gained in association with municipal 
work as a sometime member of a young but very pro- 
gressive Town Council and member of the several com- 
mittees which administer these by-laws, combined with a 
long and varied experience as a plumber and the invaluable 
sources of information the position as President of the 
Institute of Plumbers placed within reach, all tended to add 
a little weight in securing in a most courteous manner the 
interest and consideration it was desirable to enlist. 

As the points of the previous paper to which allusion has 
been made will doubtless have been read by most of those 
present in one or other of the journals, it will be unnecessary 
to do more than touch upon the main points it contained, 
and thus permit of an extension of the subject which goes 
beyond the sphere of domestic drainage, but is no less con- 
cerned with sanitation and by-laws. 

The following extract from one of the contributions to the 
technical Press in support of my object will serve in a con- 
cise form as an introduction to the subject. 


Anomalies of By-Laws. 


The above paper not only deals with the anomalies that 
appear to be inseparable from local by-laws, but also compre- 


* A paper by Mr, William Challoner, president of the Institution 
of Plumbers, read before the Midland Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officials on February 8. 
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hensively covers the important omissions and ambiguous com- 
missions as evidenced by the sanitary and building by-laws of 
most. local authorities. No one who has had any practical 
experience of their total inadequacy for present requirements 
will have the slightest doubt that there is urgent need for 
revision, modernising, and unification of these by-laws. 

It is scarcely necessary to give specific instances of the 
anomalous conditions as created by the administration of 
obsolete and effete by-laws. Cases are of daily occurrence 
where one section of the local admmistration condemns 
work that has previously been passed as satisfactory by 
another section of the same administrative authority. 

It is to be hoped that the paper will be brought to the 
notice of the Local Government Board’s leading officials, and 
that their progressive tendencies will cause them to put in 
motion the machinery necessary for the removal of the 
present legal obstructions to the progress of sanitation. 

It would be of great material advantage to the public if 
the advice of practical men was obtained during the con- 
struction and compilation of by-laws that have such an 
important bearing upon public health. 

It is claimed that there are few exceptions where any 
local conditions necessitate a variation in either the method 
or practice of executing the work, or in the material, form 
or type of accessories used in connection therewith to secure 
the objects of efficient sanitation in so far as such work lies 
within the curtilage of the owner’s property, as distinct from 
the responsibility. which falls to the local governing 
authority. This being the case, all that makes for a varia- 
tion of standard must of necessity bring in its train varying 
degrees of efficiency in an object that can only be secured 
permanently by the highest point in this respect. 

It has been contended in opposition to this principle that 
some such necessity may exist in the case of the hotel, 
country house or mansion, but that in the smaller house, 
cottage and artisan’s dwelling, although perhaps desirable, 
the cost would be prohibitive. 

It requires little to show that this contention provides 
the strongest argumentative proof of the necessity for a high 
standard of efficiency especially in regard to the smaller 
type of house. 

The hotel has usually advantages in attention and the 
more or less temporary occupation of its inhabitants, as also 
the greater personal cleanliness of the class to which they 
belong. The country house or mansion, besides some of these 
advantages, has the additional ones of free circulation of 
air round and about, as also the benefits conferred by that 
greatest of sanitarians-—fresh air and sunlight. 

The cottage or small house, especially of the type common 
to our industrial towns, closely grouped as they are in long 
rows or streets, with the intersection in front of a none too 
wide street, and two rows of often ill-kept back yards and 
a back street behind, necessitate by the conditions of their 
environment all that science guided by common sense can 
dictate to secure the most permanent sanitary conditions, 
which must so far as possible be designed and constructed to 
require the minimum amount of attention on the part of 
their occupiers. 

Whilst it is not admitted that the cost of securing these 
better conditions will be materially affected by the adoption 
of a better standard than at present obtains generally, there 
would be compensating advantages in a decreased cost in 
maintenance to the owner, and to the public rates would 
accrue any advantage consequent of the saving by this 
means in the care and treatment of infectious diseases, 
which are attributed to sanitary defects, and the cost and 
annoyance of reinspection which must follow any such out- 
break. Beyond this is the consideration for the health of 
the most important section of the community who, by con- 
ditions inseparable from their position and surroundings, 
are susceptible to the origin and spread of preventible 
disease. 

The existing lack of standard and absence of connected 
principles, consequent upon anomalies and variation in inter- 
pretation of which most existing by-laws admit, create diffi- 
culties of confusion to the employer and his workmen, and 
neutralise the confidence with which the inspector or official 
should inspire them, as also it detracts from the cordial co- 
operation between both upon which depends the success of 
their different duties. 

This is emphasised when confronted with the technical 
training of the employer, workman and inspector, which 
have.been on the same lines and possibly the same technical 
class, but which converge when put into actual practice. 

The inspector is of necessity guided by the conditions 
and methods dictated in the by-laws and regulations peculiar 
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to the district, and which, wholly or in part, do not 
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synchronise with the teaching which secured his qualifica- 
tion ; and the workman, by knowledge gained of experience, — 
is fully aware that if the principles he has been taught are” 
carried into actual practice they will not be approved by — 
the authority which exercises power to condemn or approve — 
his work. } 
The by-laws which regulate the capacity, construction 
and’ testing of domestic drains provide an excellent, illustra-_ 
tion of this point. In many districts the selection from th 
model by-laws prescribe that any water-closet or closets sha 
discharge into a drain 6-inch diameter, in others the size é 


i 


is 4 inches, but in many cases when the 6-inch drain is pre- — 
scribed it is not insisted upon by the local inspector, w 
may very properly decide that a drain of smaller interna 
capacity will answer the purpose better. No variation of 
local conditions can possibly warrant so wide a selection of - 
size in drains for this always similar purpose. ee 
The principles taught in the technical classes tend to the 
minimum capacity of a conduit to convey putrefactive matter, — 
to prevent fouling and the subsequent process of putrefactio: a 
in the conduit, and also to ensure that the air in the drain 
shall be displaced as frequently as possible. To illustrate © 
this students are taught and examination tests made on the — 
discharging capacity of pipes with different falls, running — 
full and half-full, and when the student compares the 
volume of water which a pipe of 4-inch diameter, running 
half-full with a fall of 1 in 60, with the quantity of liquid 
which is limited by the capacity of the flushing tank of a 
water-closet, he cannot reconcile the necessity for even a 
4-inch pipe to do its work effectually. s 
Where a 6-inch pipe is insisted upon for one or even a 
number of closets he cannot understand how fouling of the 
pipe is to be prevented or the necessary displacement of air 
is to be effected. Ba 
As pointed out, this in a less degree is liable to occur 
when a 4-inch pipe is used, and it will thus be found that — 
even a smaller pipe may with advantage be substituted, so” 
long as provision is made for removing obstructions which 
may occur through misuse before these pass out of easy 
reach at the point of their entrance into the domesti 
drainage system. Me 3 
Although for fixed reasons it may be considered imprac- 
ticable to use a pipe of less diameter than 3 inches for a 
soil pipe or soil drain, and 3 inches does not appear to be so” 
much less a diameter than 4 inches, the internal area is 
not of the same proportion as the diameter, and with a 
3-inch or even 34-inch pipe the very desirable factor of 
pressure will come into force. It is needless to ‘dwell upon — 
the many advantages obtained when drains are worked under 
pressure in preventing sedimentation and fouling. 4 
The material from which drain pipes are made, the 
method of laying and jointing, are also matters on which 
there is great variation in the by-laws or their interpreta- 
tion in even adjacent districts. i 
In some districts glazed fireclay may be used; others _ 
require stoneware, and (unfortunately) only a few iron; — 
some require sockets and spigots unglazed ; others with these — 
parts of special capacity with serrations to permit of caulk 
ing; similarly some insist upon joints made of cement with — 
or without spun yarn; others bituminous compound; and 
others again are satisfied with puddle clay. a 
In regard to the last-mentioned but now almost obsolete — 
method of jointing, it is somewhat surprising that there are 
to be found engineers and architects who claim for this 
method of filling the joints of even soil drains that it pro- 
vides a flexible joint where thé drain is liable to movement. 
Unfortunately this opinion is consistent with many of | 
those errors which operate against all that makes for per- | 
manency and efficiency in this and other parts of sanitary | 
work, in so far that having selected a weak form of conduit | 
it is necessary to provide a weak joint to prevent its 
breaking. ie | 
(To be concluded.) ms = | 


The Report of the Board of Management of the Man- | 
‘chester Royal Infirmary states that there is provision at the 
new hospital for 592 beds, with all the conveniences and | 
resources suitable for a twentieth-century hospital. The com- 
plete figures as to cost are not yet available, but the Board 
have no reason to anticipate that the estimate will be materially | 
increased. During 1908 135,501/. was paid to the contractors, ; 
professional advisers, and others for the structure and fittings, | 
and 7,951/. to contractors for furniture and so forth. The 
total expenditure on the new hospital, exclusive of interest, | 
now amounts to 446,998/. ane vs 
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THE OLD RECORDS OF YORK. 


\ R. WILLIAM GILES, deputy town clerk, who has been 
MM engaged for several years in the work of examining, 
classifying, repairing and restoring the ancient books and 
other records of the city, has now completed this work and 
has presented an interesting report to the finance com- 
mittee, in which he says :— 

The work of renovating and restoring the old books and 
other records of the Corporation, many of which were so 
much damaged by the great flood of October 1892, has been 
completed. They have also been classified and catalogued, 
in order that the Corporation might have a permanent 
record of the city’s ancient and valuable documents, no such 
catalogue having ever before been compiled. 

The records were at one time kept in the building known 
as St. William’s Chapel on Ouse Bridge (now the site of 
Messrs. Boyes & Co.’s remnant warehouse), which was used 
for municipal purposes as well as a prison, &c., but about 
a century and a half ago removed thence to the Guildhall 
and there kept, some in a closet under the steps leading to 
the old Council chamber and others in an adjacent strong 
room built for the purpose and now absorbed in the more 
recently built muniment room. 

Here they remained until they were removed to the 
strong room provided for them in the basement of the 
present municipal offices. 

They had been there but a very short time when the 
flood occurred which inundated the basement of the build- 
ing and saturated the greater portion of the records, doing 
considerable damage to many of them. 

Irrespective of this damage, however, a large number of 
the documents, both books and MSS., had been for a long 
period in a very dilapidated condition, caused chiefly by 
damp of long standing, appearances undoubtedly pointing 
to the time when they were kept on Ouse Bridge. So much 
were some of them affected by this cause that they were 
gradually mouldering away, and the saturation by the flood 
referred to only made their condition still worse, and it was 
but a question of time when they would have fallen to pieces 
and been lost altogether. 

When it was ascertained how seriously the documents 
had been affected by the flood, a request was made to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Public Record Office, London, to 
permit some gentleman connected with that Department to 
come down and advise as to the best method of treatment 
to be adopted for their restoration. This request was at 
once courteously acceded to, and Mr. A. T. Watson, of the 
Record Office, came down and gave his valuable advice and 
assistance. 

It was deemed necessary to at once send a few of the 
more valuable books, as well as several other documents, to 
be repaired at the Record Office (permission having been 
obtained for that purpose), leaving the remainder to be dealt 
with here. 

As the work of renovating the documents was of a special 
nature and it was deemed desirable that it should be done 
at the Guildhall, I offered to undertake the work in my own 
time, with the assistance of a competent bookbinder. The 
committee agreeing, I made arrangements accordingly. 

The work has been long and laborious, owing to the large 
number of books and documents requiring to be dealt with 
and the dilapidated condition in which many (in fact most) 
of the records were in, as already mentioned. 

A considerable number of the books were without backs 
or with portions of backs only, whilst’ many of the leaves 
were badly, mutilated and dirty ; some others were made up 
of so many sheets of paper folded together and then stitched 
through to a skin of parchment or thick paper for a back, 
exposing the leaves for some distance from the edges to dirt 
and mutilation. Some others had first been written on 
sheets of paper, then folded and sewn together, so that part 
of the writing was actually in the folds and could not be 
read. In these latter cases every sheet (many hundreds) had 
to be cleaned and repaired, and then carefully cut down 
the centre and rejoined so as to show the writing clear of 
the folding when the books were rebound. In fact, most of 
the House or Council books, as well as numerous others, have 
rriphiabea ih every leaf to be specially treated to preserve 

nem, 

In the case of the Chamberlains’ books of accounts, some 
of them were so affected by the damp already alluded to 
and by the flood that the greatest possible difficulty was 
experienced in 1epairing them. The Charberlains’ rolls, 
written on parchment, were also difficult to deal with, and 
so of many of the other documents. 

The treatment of restoration necessarily required the 
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documents to undergo several processes, each involving con- 
siderable care and time. _ oe 

No trouble or pains have, however, been spared to restore 
the documents as efficiently as possible and which their value 
as records demanded, and with proper care in their future 
keeping they will now last for centuries. 

It is matter of great satisfaction to find that, notwith- 
standing the damage done in the past, both by damp and 
water, by far the greater portion of the books and other 
records, and those the most interesting and valuable, 
are now in a good state of preservation, the writing 
in many instances being almost as clear and distinct as 
when first written. This much cannot be said of the more 
modern documents, many of which, however, are of no great 
value as records. 

Most of the books have had to be entirely rebound, owing 
to the absence or the dilapidated condition of the old covers, 
but where possible the old bindings have been re-used. The 
Chambberlains’ books of accounts were originally kept in 
yearly volumes, but with a view to economy and simplifica- 
tion of arrangement several yearly accounts of the earlier 
series have been bound as one volume, all as uniform in size 
as possible. The later volumes of the accounts have been 
rebound in their original form and covers, their condition 
permitting of this being done. The Chamberlains’ accounts 
on long rolls of parchment have also been arranged in 
sections of years and placed in suitable cases, labelled and 


| numbered for easy reference. 


1. Chariters and Letters Patent.—There is a unique and 
valuable collection of Charters (some fifty in number) 
granted to the city by various monarchs, the earliest extant 
being one granted by Henry II.—between 1155 and 1162. 
This is, however, certainly not the first Charter granted to 
the city, inasmuch as mention is made in it of one granted 
by Henry I., and doubtless others were granted still earlier. . 
This Charter of Henry II. granted to the citizens ‘‘ all their 
liberties, laws and customs, and by name the Gild of the 
Merchants and Hanses in England and Normandy, and 
their Lastages, throughout all the Coasts of the Sea, quit 
as they ever most freely and best had them in the time of 
King Henry our grandfather ; and We will and firmly com- 
mand that they have and hold the aforesaid liberties and 
customs with all the liberties belonging to their aforesaid 
Fild and to their Hanses, as well and as peaceably and as 
freely and quietly as ever they best most freely and most 
quietly had and held them in the time of the aforesaid 
King Henry our grandfather.”” Many subsequent Charters 
practically confirmed these rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties, though couched in different terms, and, in later times 
especially, in much lengthier documents than the earlier 
ones. Others relate to the manner of electing mayors, 
sheriffs and other officers and the common council; the 
transaction of business of the Corporation and other 
matters; also to the fee farm payable by the city, the 
freedom of the citizens from arrest or prosecution by outside 
persons, to the markets and fairs of the city, the river Ouse, 
the reparation of the bridges over the Ouse and Foss, and 
to many other subjects. There are also ‘‘Pardons’’ to the 
citizens, with restitution of liberties, &c., which they had 
forfeited for some act of displeasure to some particular 
monarch; and there are others which relate to Guilds (or 
Gilds) formerly existing in the city—for instance, Corpus 
Christi, St. Christopher and St. George. More modern 
legislation has, of course, rendered nugatory most of these 
charters. 

2. Three volumes contain entries of various events and 
other matters connected with the city from an early period 
and are amongst the most valuable and interesting of the 
records. Drake and other historians have quoted from them. 
The volumes also contain a good many of the ordinances of 
the gilds of the city. 

3. Corporation House or Minute Books.—These contain 
the minutes and proceedings of the Corporation, and com- 
mence with the year 1476 and continue down to the present 
time. They are valuable and interesting in their narration 
of the doings of the Corporation and of events connected with 
the city, and help largely to make up the city’s history. 
t is satisfactory to know that these House Books have been 
preserved without a break for so long a period, when other 
documents have long ago been lost. I have arranged these 
books in two series, viz. :—First series, from 1476 to 1834-5 
(forming fifty volumes), representing the period of the Old 
Corporation ; second series, from 1835 to the present time, 
representing the new (or reformed) Corporation under the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, 

4. Freemen’s Rolls or Registers.—These volumes contain 
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the names of the persons admitted to the freedom of the 
city. They commence with the year 1272 and continue to the 
present time, there being eight volumes. Doubtless there 
would be ‘‘ freemen” long before the year mentioned (1272) 
and rolls or registers kept of them, but if so the records 
have been lost or destroyed long ago. It may be mentioned 
that in the earliest volume of freemen there is a list of 
mayors and bailiffs (now sheriffs) of the city from 1272 to 
1670, as also various other entries of matters relating to the 
city. 

we connection with the Freemen’s Rolls there are several 
register books of apprentice indentures, one commencing in 
the time of Edward IV. (1461) and continuing, with certain 
omissions, to about 1502; another from 1573 to 1688 ; and 
then a series from 1721 to the present time. 

5. Chamberlains’ and Bridgemasters’ Rolls and Books of 
Accounts.—There are altogether about 450 rolls and ninety- 
six books. They represent the accounts of the Corporation in 
earlier times, and were kept on rolls of parchment and in 
books, each year having its separate roll and book. The 
rolls commence in 1398 and continue down to 1835, but not in 
a complete series, inasmuch as many rolls have been lost at 
some time or other. The books commence in 1446 and con- 


tinue to 1816, but here again a number of them have been ’ 


lost. The rolls themselves were signed by the Chamberlains 
and were audited in proper form, whereas the books were 
neither signed nor audited. Yet in many instances more 
details of the items of receipt and expenditure are given 
in the books than in the rolls, Numerous original bills and 
memoranda relating to and explanatory of the accounts were 
kept loosely with the books or in bundles, a considerable 
number of which I have, after infinite trouble, collected, 
collated and inserted in their proper places in the various 
volumes. These folls and books of accounts are interesting 
in their way. 

6. A number of volumes of manuscripts and other papers 
and memoranda relating to the city, the Corporation and 
its business and other matters. 

There is also the original letter from Sir Martin Bowes, 
Kt. (dated 1549), presenting the sword to the city which is 
usually carried before the Lord Mayor except on State occa- 
sions, when the older and larger sword is used. 

Besides the foregoing there are many title deeds relat- 
ing to properties, as well as other books and documents, all 
more or less of value and interest. 

Altogether the house books, chamberlains’ books, free- 
men, quarter sessions and other books number upwards of 
400 volumes, and the various other documents also number 
many hundreds. 

The catalogue which I have prepared of the records will 
afford easy reference to them, the classification and letters 
or numbers therein corresponding with similar letters or 
numbers on the various documents and books themselves. 

As regards the charters, which vary considerably in size, 
I would suggest that they be placed in drawers to avoid 
rolling up. 

The muniment room, built a few years ago outside the 
Guildhall, is not in a suitable condition for the keeping of 
these records, owing chiefly to dampness, and it would not 
be prudent to put them there until the room is made per- 
fectly dry, it being absolutely essential to keep these restored 
documents free from damp. Until this is done they should 
remain where they are now placed, viz. in the closet adjoin- 
ing upon and opening into the muniment room. 


GENERAL. 


The London Topographical Society will hold their annual 
meeting on the 19th inst. in the Lecture Theatre, Burlington 
Gardens, when Lord Rosebery, K.G., president, will deliver 
the annual address. 


A Triptych with paintings upon oak panels in the sanc- 
‘tuary of the parish church, Oldham, was dedicated last week. 
‘The paintings represent Our Lord seated upon a throne of 
gold in the midst of seven golden candlesticks and having 
seven stars in His right hand. On either side are kneeling 
figures of the B. V. Mary and St. John Baptist. The four 
archangels, with a host of angels playing musical instruments, 
surround the throne. Below are groups of figures representa- 
‘tive of the Church’s history. The paintings, which contain 
upwards of seventy figures, are by Mr. E. Stanley Watkins, of 
Ealing. 

A Bust has been presented to Bournemouth of Mr. CG. 
Crabbe Creeke, the first surveyor to the town, who many 
years ago laid out the open spaces, &c. 
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Mr. Edward Augustus Gruning, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., of 
3 Holland Park, and of 25 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 


architect, who died in December last, aged seventy-one, left 
estate of the value of 188,377/. 


By his will ‘he left to his — 


assistant, Herbert Pelly, the lease of his offices and the — 
contents thereof, the benefit of all contracts and book debts © 
subject to the payment of business liabilities, so that he may — 


be able to carry on for. his own benefit the testator’s business — 


without using his name, except for public announcement that — 


he has succeeded to the business. 
an annuity of 52/. 
three months’ wages. 


bequest of Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., who left 5,000/. for the 


restoration of St. Paul’s Preaching Cross, or the erection of a 


memorial of it. 


To his clerk, Edward Dodd, — 
To each other clerk of two years’ service — 


The Court of Common Council have granted the request of 
Archdeacon Sinclair for authority to take steps to enable the _ 


Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to carry out the terms of the — 
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At the Meeting of the Waterford Corporation last. week 2 


the Mayor reported that Messrs. Baker & Hurtzig, engineers, » 


on appeal for a fee of 250 guineas, 


were willing to submit plans and estimate—not detailed — 
contract plans—for a bridge over the Suir suitable to the 
requirements of Waterford, to be laid before the Privy Council — 


Giving evidence in 


support of these plans and estimate would be based on a 


personal fee of 15 guineas a day to Mr. Hurtzig. 


not undertake a criticism of the plans submitted by the 
Viceregal Commission. The Council decided to accept the 
offer of a ferro-concrete firm to submit a plan and estimate 


free of cost, as well as to obtain the plans and estimate from 


Messrs. Baker & Hurtzig. 


The | 
evidence would be restricted to the plans, and the firm would — 


Me 
2. 


Messrs. W. H. & P. B. Strudwick, the quantity surveyors — 


in connection with the enlargement and improvement of the — 
Barrow Hill Road school (Marylebone) have asked the — 


London County Council that they may be allowed .a fee of 


21 per cent. in respect of the bill “exterior painting and _ 


A request has also been received — 


repairs,” amounting to 501/. 


from Mr. C. W. Brooks, the quantity surveyor in connection — 


with the enlargement of the. “Oliver Goldsmith ” school 
(Camberwell), that he may be allowed a fee of 25 per cent. 


in respect of the bill “ works to existing buildings,” amounting” 
to 2927. lls. 2d. The ordinary fee in each case is 2 per cent., - 


but, in view of the nature of the work, the education com-~ 


mittee are of opinion that the claims should be allowed. 


Sir Henry Tanner, of the Office of Works, has written a 


letter to the Westminster City Council stating that the new 


buildings at the east end of the Mall would be completed by 


about the end of 1909, and that it would then be possible to 


open the road through to Charing Cross. 4 


a 


Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., has practically finished the — 


plaster model for the statue of Sir Henry Irving, and all that — 


now remains therefore is the casting of the figure in bronze, 
which is of necessity a matter of time. There is every reason 


to hope that the statue will be erected on the site arranged for — 
it at the back of the National Portrait Gallery in Charing Cross _ 


Road during the autumn of the present year. 


work at 82 Victoria Street, S.W. % 


Mr. W.R. Cooper, A.M.1.C.E., has severed his connection 
with Messrs. Swinburne, Cooper & Baillie, and will continue 
to practise as consulting engineer in electrical and mechanical 
engineering and experimental work at 82 Victoria Street, 
S.W. ! 


The Triennial Competition open to Great Britain for the 
Alexander Thomson Memorial Studentship, value 601., 


under the management of the Council of the Glasgow Insti- 


tute of Architects as trustees, has this year resulted in 
favour of Mr. David Robertson, a second prize of 201. being 
awarded to Mr. Alexander Thomson Scott, both of Glasgow. 


Five sets were submitted. The winner is in the office of | 


Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, — 
and the second prizeman is with Messrs. Campbell Douglas 


& A. N. Paterson, St. Vincent Street, and both are students _ 


of the Glasgow School of Architecture. 


Mr. E. Russell Taylor, architect and surveyor, of 


Castle Street, Liverpool, at a meeting of the executive com> _ 


mittee of the Conservatives and Unionists of the county 
borough of Lancaster, was adopted as the Parliamentary 
candidate for the borough at the next election. it 


Messrs. Swinburne, Cooper & Baillie have joined with — 
Messrs. O’Gorman & Cozens-Hardy. The new firm is entitled 
Swinburne, O’Gorman & Baillie, and will continue to practise — 
as consulting engineers in electrical, automobile and general 
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ST. Hitpa’s Mission Room, War_tey. 


Messrs. BUCKLAND & FARMER, Architects. 
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‘Ole Architect. 


Bee rth 
THE WEEK. 

Tue remarkable prices obtained. at the Benson collec- 
‘tion of coins cannot fail to direct the attention of. the 
general public to the beauties of Greek art, and the more 
so as this valuable collection seems to have : been 
formed with an appreciation of the artistic excellence rather 
than the rarity of the specimens included.’ It takes but 
little to direct the current of taste amongst the Philistines, 
and the fact that an eminent London publisher has thought 
it well to bring out a translation of a French work on 
Greek vase painting, mainly a monograph of ‘one par- 
ticular artist, seems further to indicate that amongst those 
whose business it is to feel most skilfully the pulse of the 
general public there is a belief that Greek art stands an 
excellent chance of becoming fashionable. — If this be so, 
and it seems more than likely, architecture, reflecting as 
it always does the feeling of the age, may be expected 
to embody, let us hope, rather the spirit than the forms 
of Greek work. The days are gone of archeologically 
correct plagiarism of the details of the Parthenon, the 
Hrechtheion, and the Choragic Monument of LysIcraTEs, 
that was the aim of the nineteenth century revivalists of 
Greek architecture, and Professor Beresrorp Pre has 
already shown us how Greek feeling can be expressed in a 
modern building without slavish copyism. The works of 
Greek THomson, though their author is now departed, still 
teach us the same lesson. 


‘Tue Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) 
Act, 1908, confers on the Corporation of the city of Liver- 
pool further powers for the better regulation of buildings, 
the formation of streets, and the laying-out and develop- 
ment of estates within the city. The Act requires all new 
streets or the widening of existing streets to be in accord- 
ance with plans previously approved by the Corporation. 
It ‘gives the Corporation power to determine what new 
street shall be a main thoroughfare, thereby entailing a 
width of eighty feet, or by paying compensation to require 
any new street to be of any width they see fit... In any 
new street the person who forms the street is to suggest the 
building ‘line, which 1s then subject to the approval of 
she Corporation. In any existing street the Corporation 
may set back the line of frontage and require all buildings 


orojecting beyond that line to be pulled down, compensa-'’ 


ion being paid to the owners. They may similarly widen 
the street by requirmg the owners to give up the land 
yetween such line of frontage and the street, paying com- 
sensation only in those cases where the increased width 
f the street is more than the width the Corporation are 
mtitled to prescribe under their by-laws for a new street. 
"he Act/also provides that no new street shall be laid 
ut exceeding one hundred 
vithout at least one intersecting street in every one hundred 
nd fifty yards, and that not more than thirty houses shall 
e erected on either side of any néw street between any two 
onsecutive intersecting streets. In the laying-out of new 
treets the Corporation may 


djacent estates to be rearranged by mutual exchange, or 


r recreation grounds, and the ornamental laying-out of 
arts of streets, 

aR a eho aa 

Tue terrible theatre disaster at Acapul i 
nphasises, first of al] ee 


audience. We have in our mind particularly a lecture 
hall in a London suburb in which, at the very time that 


‘the theatre at Acapulco was blazing, an audience of some 


five hundred people were enjoying an amateur cinemato- 
graph entertainment. The hall in question has a wooden 
roof with matchboarded ceiling, matchboarded dado, and 
wooden floor. The only doors into the hall are the public 
entrance, through a short corridor, with a doorway 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and a 3 feet doorway to the lecturer’s ante 
room, and these conditions may be found in scores if not 
hundreds of other instances. All architects who have 
to plan such buildings should regard the theatre regula- 
tions of the London County Council as their standard, 
morally if not legally. The Acapulco catastrophe further 
gives point to the opposition of the members of the Pro- 
gressive party to the relaxation of their regulations 
brought forward by the present Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee of the London County Council. 


By the death of Dr. Russenn Srurais, New York 
has lost not only a well-known and able practising archi- 
tect, but one of the most accomplished of modern writers 
on architecture. As an architect his work is to be seen 
in several of the Yale University buildings and in many 
large office premises and residences in New York-and the 
Hastern States. As an author his works have been largely 
intended to inform the layman as well as the professional 
student, and include ‘‘ A History of Architecture 3 oA 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building ’’; ‘‘ European 
Architecture ’’; ‘‘ How to Judge Architecture ’’: ‘‘ The 
Appreciation of Sculpture’’; ‘‘ The Appreciation of 
Pictures ’’; ‘‘ Bibliography of Fine Art ”’ ; “‘ Decorative 
Windows in England and America ’’; ‘‘ Ruskin on Archi- 
tecture ’’ (an introduction to the Ruskin volume in the 
World’s Great Books); ‘‘ Michel Angelo’’ (in Joun- 
son’s Universal Cyclopedia); ‘‘ A Study of the Artist’s 
Way of Working.”’ 


Tue British School of Archeology in Athens is en- 
gaged on a very interesting excavation of the site of the 
Temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. ‘This was the temple 
at which the well-known curious ritual of the flogging of 
the boys was practised, and seems to have maintained a 
remarkable continuity of existence. The earliest building, 
of the ninth century B.c., was of brick with timber framing, 
and its interior was divided lengthwise by a row of wooden 
columns. This was destroyed at the end of the seventh 
century, and was replaced at the beginning of the sixth 
century by a new building superimposed on the remains 
of the older, and itself rebuilt in the Hellenistic period. 
A fragment of an archaic Doric capital of the sixth century 
temple was found, and a votive stele with a representation 
in relief of the Temple of Artemis, showing this to have 
been ‘‘ distyle in antis.’’ These discoveries go far to decide 
what has hitherto been mainly a matter of conjecture— 
the wood or stone origin of the Doric order. There can 
now be little doubt that the early Doric temple had walls 
of rough material, brick or rubble, with pteromata ended 
by wooden ante, and between these ‘‘ in antis’’ two 
sturdy Doric columns, built like our own Norman piers, of 
very massive proportions in small stones, the whole 
crowned by a wooden roof, whose construction was after- 
wards traditionally copied in the Doric entablature of 
stone or marble. Thus we have also an explanation of 
the universal divergence in Greek work of the form of 
the anta cap and the capital of a column, the former being 
like the entablature a traditional survival of a. former 
wooden feature, whilst the latter was always of stone. 
Besides the architectural data obtained from these exca- 
vations, the smaller objects found, ivory carvings, cast- 
lead figurines and pottery prove that artistically Sparta 
was at its zenith in the eighth and seventh centuries, and 
decayed in the sixth and fifth with the development. of 
military strength and. enthusiasm. Especially is the 
evidence clear that what has hitherto been regarded as 
Cyrenaic ware must now be recognised as Laconian. The 


_ decline of the art of Sparta at the time when that of Athens 


was approaching its highest excellence may - perhaps 
account for the employment of the Athenian Ict1invg in 
the building of the Apollo Temple at Bassae. 


THE ETHICS OF COMPETITIONS.—lI. 
TTAVING considered the ethics of competitions in the 
I abstract, we can now turn our attention to the ques- 
tion of the manner in which they are conducted as a matter 
of fact. ee 

ia atoe that in the abstract open competitions are 
desirable and right, do we find that they are at present 
conducted with the minimum of wasted labour and money 
to the unsuccessful competitors? There is no doubt that 
the answer must be decidedly in the negative. In almost 


every open competition, particularly in these slack times, | 


when the number of competitors is so largely increased 
by the prevalent dearth of remunerative employment, the 
cost to the architectural profession as a whole of the com- 
petition drawings exceeds the profit that the successful 
architect can hope to obtain from carrying out the work; 
in many cases the cost of the drawings submitted exceeds 
‘the gross amount of the fee received by the architect who 
erects the building, and sometimes, as in the case of a 
competition for.a new church in Exeter some few years 
ago, the competitors, at:a modest computation, actually 
spent-on the preparation of their drawings a sum greater 
than the entire cost of the building. From a business point 
of view the toleration of such a drain on the resources of the 
architectural profession is simply madness, and it is no 
wonder,that there are many architects who, for this reason, 
would advocate the entire abolition of the competition 
system. 

Our experience in this country is not singular, for our 
American confréres labour under the same incubus. Mr. 
Cass Ginpnrt, the President of the American Institute 
of Architects, in his opening address to the recent annual 
Convention of that Institute, estimated that the architects 
of the United States annually expend over one million 
dollars in competitions from which they receive no return. 

Such a state of things can in no way be considered right. 
It is certainly wrong that the public should receive the 
advantages of the open competition system at such an 
enormous cost of unpaid labour to the architectural pro- 
fession as a whole. We believe that the British public 
is no less fair-minded than the American, and that the 
words of Mr. Grusrrt would apply equauy in this country 
as in the States when he said :—‘‘ If fault there be, it lies in 
ourselves. The correction is in our power. The public 
is eager to understand and ready to accept the professional 
man’s point of view if it—that view—is sane and consistent. 
The public does not know, and cannot understand this 
great waste. It is well that we should understand it and 
take serious thought.’’ . 

How is this great waste to be avoided? One effectual 
method is to adopt the principle of limited competitions, 
with the essential proviso that each competitor shall be 
paid an honorarium that will at least cover his out-of- 
pocket expenses and give him some reward also for the 
exercise of his skill and ability. This method naturally 
is usually approved by those who are already distinguished 
and well known, those, in fact, who may reasonably expect 
to be invited to take part in a limited competition. Buta 
limited competition, after all, is but an extension of the 
principle of direct commission, and precludes the abstract 
advantages of the open competition. A private individual 
is fully justified in giving a direct commission either for 
reasons of friendship or from his admiration or partiality 
for'the work of some particular architect. He might be 
unable to decide between the claims and merits of a num- 
ber ‘of architects, and would then be perfectly right in 
inviting them to a limited competition, paying them for 
their ‘services. With certain limitations such bodies as 
the committee of a church or chapel, the board of directors 
of a limited company, are in a similar position and equally 


justified in giving a direct commission to some particular ~ 


architect. Being to a certain extent in a fiduciary posi- 
tion, they could not rightly select an architect merely be- 
cause he happened to be the son of the chairman, but they 
might quite correctly do so if they believed that the interests 
of their subscribers or their shareholders would be safe in 
hishands. Hence, also, they might arrange to decide their 


differences of opinion as to the selection of the right man | 


for their work by the help of a limited competition, The 
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‘counts therefore we may consider the geographica. 


leaving them merely to express mass and compos 


i ws a} 
( | 


private individual or a quasi-private body of individuals | 
then correctly within his rights, both morally and legal. 
in adopting the principle of limited competition, 

Public bodies administering public money are, hoy 
ever, on quite a different footing. Itis their duty to exper| 
public funds-to the best advantage of the public, and:th 
includes not only the erection of the most useful and mo 
economical building in any particular case, but the advance 
ment of the art of architecture. For them, as the Roy 
Institute of British Architects has affirmed, open compet 
tions are the only right course. Fae Ves a | 

Within the last few years a new method of limiting eon, 
petitions has been adopted by some public bodies, limitatic 
by geographical measurement. Competitions for publ 
buildings have been restricted to architects residing « 
practising within a given county or within a certal 
radius or other geographical area. As we cannot suppos 
that the object of this method is merely to diminish th 
number of competitors the arguments in favour of | 
appear to be two:—First, that those architects — whe 
as ratepayers, contribute to the cost of the -build ng 
should alone have the opportunity of employment 
second, that the cost of travelling expenses to be paid, b| 
the public would thus be minimised. ‘The first argumer 
ignores the fact that in our system of national ‘finan¢ 
local public bodies are State-aided by the credit of th 
country, even when actual money grants are not mad 
from the national exchequer, so that when the county ¢ 
Cornwall raises a loan for public works, the architec 
who lives in Newcastle and pays his income tax | 
assisting in procuring favourable:terms for that lo 
The second argument has more validity, but the en’ 
desired might be as readily achieved by initio 
allowance for travelling expenses to a moderate amouni 

The geographically limited competition has alread 
increased the employment of “‘ ghosts,’’ either in th 


tempted in his turn to bar Lancashire manufacturers an| 
tradesmen from work in his clients’ buildings. On_ 


limited competition wrong in principle and injurious: 
effect to the promoters as well as to the art of architectur 
We have now to consider whether the great was 
in the practical working of open competitions can | 
obviated or minimised. Something has already bee! 
accomplished in this direction by dividing competition 
‘nto two stages, the first open to all, the second limit 
to the authors of the most promising designs in ‘the first, 
and carrying with it an honorarium for each of 
contestants in the final essay. Our German colle 
have attempted the elimination of the great wast 
other procedure. They have reduced the scale of pla 
elevations, and sections to the smallest possible, e 
all detail from the two latter classes of drawings 


Perspectives, too, are similarly restricted to the t 
representation of general effect. -The German are 
have also succeeded in inducig their public t 
premiums far more numerous and far more valuable 
is the case with us, so that besides the actual wi 
due proportion of the competitors receive payme! 
not only defrays their out-of-pocket expenses but 
be very fair remuneration if the designs they have 


eS 


ore 
pared were produced in response to a direct. commiss on 
It seems to us that the great waste in open compet 
tion might be almost if not entirely eliminated by — 
combination of these methods of procedure. ‘Let ever 
open competition be conducted in two stages, the sca! 
and number inthe first being determined by the assess0 
and reduced by him to the absolute minimum he ma, 
deem necessary to enable him to judge which of th 
schemes submitted gives promise of a suitable design 
Admitted that this would increase the number of com 
petitors, and of drawings that are utter rubbish, the-wor 
of unfledged and untrained ambitious office boys, ther 
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. would still remain a considerable number that although 
perhaps not good enough to be allowed inclusion in the 
second stage, still merit some consideration and payment. 
Let: a considerable percentage on the cost of the building 
be at the disposal of the assessor to defray the out-of- 
pocket expenses of the most worthy of the unsuccessful 
competitors. All the participants in the second stage 
should receive an honorarium sufficient to cover the cost 
of their drawings in both first and second stages, and 
the premiums should be sufficient to reward those nearest 
in merit to the winner with an adequate return for their 
skill and ability. 

Our suggestion may be met with the objection that 
its adoption would be possible only in Utopia, but we are 
completely in accord with the views propounded by Mr. 
Cass Ginpert, and believe that the British public is quite 
prepared to deal fairly with the profession of architecture 
if itis only properly awakened to the ethics of competi- 
tions: We commend this view to the consideration of the 
Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


STEELWORK.—V. 
By C. V. Cuitps, A.M.I.C.E. 
Stanchions. 

HE usual type used in England is the plain joist for 
light loads, or for heavy loads compounds, i.e., one 
or more joists with plates rivetted to the flanges. In 
America the stanchions, or, as they are called in that coun- 
try, the columns, are usually built up of plates and angles 
or Z-bars ; each firm has more or less standardised its own 
type, e.g., the standard column of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is the Z-bar type, built up of four Z-bars rivetted with 
two rows of rivets to a central web plate, flange plates being 

rivetted on, for heavier columns. 

The reason joist sections were not more utilised was 
partly because the American I-beam (Anglicé, joist) is lighter 
in section than English ones of the same depth; the main 
reason however was, that when steel stanchions were first 
coming into general use and displacing cast-iron columns, 
there was a combination among the chief rolling-mill owners, 
known as the ‘‘ Beam pool,’’ to keep up the price of I-beams 
and channels ; for years the price of plain beams was quoted 
at 3.1 cents. per lb. (equivalent to about 141. 10s. per ton), 
but when hard times came, the strain was too great and 
mistakes (so they were called) became so frequent in the 
estimates, that the ‘‘ pool’? came to a timely end. The 
effect however was that sections, other than I-beams or 
channels, were used in preference to these shapes, the price 
of which was not governed by the ‘‘ Beam pool,’’ such as 
angles, plates and Z-bars; but before the pool was dis- 
solved each firm had settled on and standardised its own 
form of column. 

Of all these the Z-bar column was probably the most 
convenient for use in buildings. It is practically unknown 
in this country owing to the English mills rolling but few 
sizes, and these being too large in section. 

Apart from stanchions a word might be said in favour 
of Z-bars for another use, viz., roof purlins, as they are 
the best of all sections for this purpose, being stiff in all 
directions and easily trussed where purlins of long spans 
are desired. 

Even of more importance than that the section of a 
‘stanchion should be economical as regards carrying capacity 
(i.e., having a large radius of gyration), is that it should be 
-of such a form that splice plates, connections and brackets can 
be easily and effectively rivetted to the shaft. 

As in the case of a bridge, the weakest part is most 
_ probably to be found in some joint, rather than in the main 
members, so also in a stanchion. The ideal point of apply- 
ing the loads is directly to the axis of the shaft; the 
farther the bearings of the girders are away from the central 
axis, so much the worse for the stanchion ; eccentricity of 
loading makes it become the most uneconomical member an 
engineer is called upon to design, viz., a beam and strut 
‘combined 

Taken all in all, the joist or compound is as convenient a 
form of stanchion as any other. It is easy to make; the 
joists and plates are largely stocked, which means quickness 
of delivery ; they can be simply spliced, so as to form a con- 
tinuous stanchion from basement to roof ; brackets to carry 
‘the girders can be rivetted on in any position, or at any 
level’; they are easily built and bonded‘ into the walls, or 


cased in to form isolated stanchions ; their size can be kept 
within reasonable dimensions; their strength as a beam is 
serviceable in withstanding eccentric loading; _ brackets, 
rivetted to the webs, bring the girder loads very close to the 
axis of the stanchion, and in the case of those rivetted to the 
flanges, the transverse resistance is greater in this direction. 

Other forms there are in general use in London, of which 
two may be mentioned, the Differdange beam, and the solid 
steel column. The Differdange beam is the enlarged joist 
section with very wide flanges, rolled by a_universal mill 
process to as large a size as 30 inches deep by 12 inches 
wide ; their chief advantage lies in the fact that a large 
amount of area is obtainable in one section, without the 
trouble of the drilling and rivetting necessary to obtain the 
same amount in a compound. A more than counterbalanc- 
ing disadvantage is that they are only obtainable from 
abroad and that the steel contractor is dependent on one 
firm alone for its supply ; whereas with the standard sec- 
tions, he has the choice of many mills from which to secure 
what he needs. He can thus place his orders for the plain 
sections to suit the rolling programmes of the various rolling 
mills, a consideration where quick delivery is desired. The 
section itself is hardly compact enough for stanchions; if 
tested to destruction, it would probably fail in a similar 
manner to some full-sized ‘Z-bar columns tested at the 
Watertown Arsenal, which were found to give way by twist- 
ing spirally, owing to the extremity of the flanges receiving 
insufficient support from the body of the section. It may: be 
mentioned that the tests referred to above were made on 
full-sized steel columns to test the accuracy of the straight 
line formula, on which the strength of the Carnegie 
standard columns was calculated. The test showed that 
this formula was somewhat on the weak side, and gave too 
high an allowable stress especially for columns, whose ratio 
of length to radius of gyration was large. 

The solid round steel column is more of a favourite with 
architects than with engineers; it is by no means an 
economical section, weight for weight with a com- 
pound section; its carrying capacity is somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of thirty per cent. inferior; the bases 
and caps are exceedingly heavy ; connections of girders to 
the columns, unless the bearings are all at the level of the 
caps, are difficult and costly to make, and splicing is almost 
out of the question. 

Their advantages lie altogether in their occupying the 
minimum of space; hence they are frequently used for 
isolated columns in shop windows to support the girders 
carrying the main front walls. Columns and stanchions in 
such a position—in fact, all isolated ones that support the 
main walls of a building—are the most important feature 
of the building ; its entire safety depends on these stanchions. 
For this reason, as a safeguard against damage in case of a 
fire, the building laws might well be altered to insure their 
protection by compelling such stanchions to be encased with 
an absolutely fireproof material; preferably with interlock- 
ing casings, made of fire-brick, having an air-space between 
the casing and the column. No doubt casing stanchions in 
with solid concrete is a great protection ; but nothing short 
of the best should be used in such cases ; girders may buckle 
and still cling to the stanchions, but if these latter should 
fail, then it is a case of ‘‘ when the tree breaks,” in the 
nursery rhyme. The greatest danger to which firemen are 
exposed is that due to falling walls; for this reason all that 
is humanly possible should be done to protect the wall sup- 
ports from destruction in case of fire. 

Of the number of formule for designing the sizes of 
stanchions there appears to be no end; some are fairly 
simple, others are extremely complicated ; some, when 
plotted with co-ordinates of stress per square inch against 
length divided by radius of gyration, give a straight line, 
others curves, reflex and otherwise. 

The fact is an exact formula is an impossibility ; the 
best is more or less guess work ; two stanchions, similar in 
all respects, may give very different results when put to the 
test ; any slight deviation in the centre of pressure shows 
considerably in the result of a test. The use of a stanchion - 
formula is more to indicate the limits within which it is 
safe to work than to be slavishly adhered to. There are other 
considerations, besides a fractional amount of area, to be 
taken into account, such as how to build up the sections so 
that the upper stanchions can be easily spliced to the one 
beneath, or that the girders can be connected to them in a 
simple manner. The unsupported lengths of stanchions do 
not vary much, as they are generally tied in at the floor 
levels by the girders and the floor itself. Ten to 15 feet 
is about the average length in building work. 
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A-very ‘simple method, it can hardly be called a formula, 
is to allow as the safe load-on a stanchion as many tons as 
the stanchion weighs.in pounds per foot run ; this 1s equiva- 
lent, to 34 tons per square inch on a joist section, or 34 on 
compound sections (allowing five per cent. for rivets). For 
ordinary lengths, as stated above, this would be a fairly 
close. average for the stress in all stanchions, just about 
right for the heavy joists and single joist compounds, rather 
too high for the smaller joists, and somewhat too low for 
large compounds. At any rate, it forms a basis for quickly 
calculating the entire weight of stanchions in a building, 
e.g., add the total load in tons together for each floor, multi- 
ply these by the heights of the respective floors, adding these 
totals together and allowing a percentage (from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. would be.a fair average in ordinary cases) 
for. bases. and connections; the result is a very close 
approximation of the weight in pounds of all the stanchions. 

If there is a large proportion of heavy loads, the average 

stress would probably be nearer four tons per square inch, 
in which case no percentage for bases and connections need 
be added; the difference between the 54 and the 4 tons 
stresses automatically adds the percentage required. 
_ There is one thing that has been wanted in the matter of 
formule, and that is a reduction in their number down to 
one recognised formula that will satisfy the requirements of 
the local authorities ; then the designer will be in no doubt 
as to how to design stanchions for special buildings, the steel- 
work for which has to be approved by their engineers. 

. The system of running the stanchions in one length 
through two floors is not only~ good construction, but 
economical as well. The load on a single stanchion from 
oue floor is usually not sufficient to require a pair of flange 

plates, e.g. supposing one floor load is 18 tons, equivalent 
to 15 ewt. over a space 15 feet by 16 feet, this would require 
about 5 square inches of section ; too small an amount to 
be conveniently added by stock sections ; but two floors can 
be easily dealt with by two 10 inch by 4 inch plates or their 
equivalent, making 10 square inches for the two floors com- 
bined. The additional metal in the upper floor stanchion 
is more than compensated for by the labour and weight of 
the splicing, that would otherwise be necessary. The writer 
originally introduced this principle into American design, 
and it was first used either for the Mutual Reserve building, 
or the Savoy Hotel of New York; a further improvement 
has since been made by making alternate stanchions break 
joint at alternate floors, and this has now for many years 
been the approved American practice. 

On the principle of probabilities, i.e., that the greater 
the number of floors the less likely they are to be fully 
loaded simultaneously, it is the custom in America to deduct 
a percentage off the live loads, sometimes as much as forty 
per cent. in the lower storeys, before designing the sections 
of the stanchions. It is questionable whether this is good 
practice ; the saving is not as vast an amount as it may 
appear to be, the dead load of a building, especially an office 
one, being considerably more than the amount allowed for 
the live load. Moreover, stanchions are the most important 
members in the whole of the construction, and, once built in, 
are buried out of sight for future inspection, so that a little 
extra metal may not be considered wasteful in such a case ; 
certainly these deductions affect internal stanchions more 
than exterior ones; but then, again, the latter receive a 
ene amount of lateral support by being bonded into the 
walls. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday evening last, at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, vice-president, in the chair. 

' Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon, secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. Edward Augustus Ould, of Liverpool, 
Fellow, elected 1900. 

‘Mr. H. V. Lancuester read a paper illustrated by 
sketches and lantern views, entitled— 


Town and Country——Some Aspects of Town Planning. 

He said it was his conviction that as a nation we regarded 
the relationship between town and country. as the most 
important factor in town-planning. The average English- 
man valued the country far above the town, and tolerated 
the latter only on account of its uses and convenience of 
intercommunication. The importance of ordered dignity and 
grace in the towns had never been appreciated by: us as it 
was on the Continent, where the city took first place in the 
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minds of all classes. It was characteristic, therefore, that 
such. efforts as had been made towards the amelioration of 
town life had been rather in the direction of importing littie — 
scraps of the country into the town than in any studied 
method of expressing the city as such, - ae eS 
Valuing the country as they did, towns could only be con- 
sidered in their relation to the surroundings, and in con: 
sequence more attention would be devoted to that relation- 
ship than to the actual embellishment of the city itself. The 
axiom ‘might not be endorsed by the architect ; it required. 
some effort to accept it, but the author felt that it was by 
advancing town-planning on those lines that developments — 
would result, and if architects as a profession admitted it 
they would not be prevented from making headway in other 


| matters they had at heart. The superiority of the Con- 


6e 


tinental peoples in the ‘‘ grand manner’’ of city design was 
evident, and it seemed hopeless to attempt to emulate them 
by enlisting the general public. In the relationship however 
between town and country the sympathies of the nation were 
all assured, and Mr. Lanchester suggested that if as archi- | 


tects they could show that they were as the profession ought 


to be, reliable advisers, their views would be received with 
greater respect and confidence when proceeding with other 
projects. The deplorable character of the average suburb | 
was so clearly comprehended by all who had devoted the 
slightest thought to the question that any remedy or 


amelioration offering itself would. be eagerly studied. The 


central area of larger towns afforded a certain degree of 
satisfaction by reason’ of the dignity of buildings that had 
in the course of centuries accumulated there, but beyond those 
towns the country was broken up to give place to monotonous” 
ranges of inanely designed and badly built houses, the slums” 
of the future. | : an 

For the improvement of English towns there must be first. 
the provision of worthy routes connecting the centre with 
the open country. Mr, Lanchester said he had examined.a_ 
number of thoroughfares that had either failed or suc-_ 
ceeded in satisfying him esthetically, with the result that he 
believed it was possible to lay down a rough-and-ready rule. 
Hither the height of the buildings should not exceed two-— 
thirds of the width between them, unless it was at least one 


| and a half times that width. Any proportion between. those 


was unsatisfactory, though less so in the case of irregular 
streets, and with buildings having broken sky-lines. The 
narrow proportion was unsuited to residential districts and 
therefore the former one should be the limit, but in closely 
built commercial areas there would doubtless be many streets — 
of the narrower type, though in the English climate: it 
would be well to avoid them on an alignment east and west, — 
If such a narrow street existed every effort should be made to 
open it up to the sun on the south side by recessing front-— 
ages and reducing the heights of buildings at certain points. — 

Mr. Lanchester then gave an imaginative sketch: of an_ 
ideal realisation of town-planning ten years hence in any — 
of our larger provincial cities. The buildings devoted te 
government, to recreation, to education were all properly 
grouped. -The streets were wide, though without studied — 
decorative effect. Open spaces and squares however were 
set out with monuments and groups of sculpture placed 
against suitable backgrounds, and where possible formi & 
part of the composition of a building or group of buildings. — 


All this arrangement would be controlled by an advisory 


committee of architects. New thoroughfares were opened up — 
and radiating tubes in reinforced concrete, some 40 feet 
deep underground extended to docks and warehouses. Con-~ 
tinuing towards the outer suburb they would. pass a,zone — 
mainly occupied by residential hotels and the better class of © 
tenement blocks. These had mostly been built under by-la 
regulating the cubic amount of building that might be p 
on a given area, thus securing good gardens and open spaces — 
between the six and seven'storey blocks. Though ‘the gardens ~ 
were not all public property, it had been found conyenient to — 
place them in charge of the municipality. The inevitable — 
tendency towards segregation had resulted in a certain 
amount of class grouping in that.zone, but there were for — 
tunately no hard and fast lines, and the districts mainly in- 
habited by the working classes differed but little in general 
appearance. The buildings were simpler in design, and a 
larger proportion of the open spaces was laid out as play 
ground, but in other respects there was no perceptible differ- — 


 ence.. Beyond these was a great water avenue providing a — 


minal and two flanking monuments... From this there was. 


convenient location: for water sports. At the city end a 
circle a hundred and fifty feet in diameter was surrounded — 
by a raised terrace formed by boat-houses, &c., with a t 


a 


an uninterrupted stretch of over three-quarters of a. mile 
with two bridges, and then a wider basin surrounded by & ) 
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terraced embankment. . The other main avenues out of the 
town would be more varied in character and linked up at 
intervals by cross roads and arcades with the main one. 
Duplicate streets with single-way traffic was the remedy 
against congestion on overworked routes. Following the 
water avenue they would reach on the south side of the road 
the university-and group of buildings connected with it. 
The residential facilities of the educational group had been 
greatly extended, enabling undergraduates to have every 
opportunity for the cultivation of ideal studies without con- 
tinual interruption by too close a contact with the business 
and commercial aspects of life. Immediately beyond the 
university group was the new museum and a park devoted 
to zoological and botanical collections, The park formed one 
of a series of inner parks all within two miles of the heart 
of the city. In laying out the inner. parks their entrances 
and forecourts demanded careful study in order that they 
should accord with the treatment of the.park, and with the 
character of the approaches.. In some cases the forecourts 
would be designed in conjunction with a group of public 
buildings, and with one or more commemorative monuments, 
giving an opportunity for imaginative treatment unattain- 
able where the buildings were of a commercial or domestic 
character, Passing from these to the larger and more remote 
parklands, they came to selected strips of country retaining 
as far as possible its rural character. There were also 
suburban villages gradually being reclaimed from the in- 
fluence of the speculative builder. In other directions there 
would be a number of garden suburbs helping to raise ideals 
in the grouping and surroundings of small houses. Beyond 
the village suburb there would be some broken common on 
the far side of which the river had been dammed to make 
a spreading lake. et FL 

In his imaginary description Mr. Lanchester said he had 
endeavoured to be thoroughly practical, suggesting nothing 
that would not be easily within the powers of any of the 
great municipalities if once they realised the great desir- 
ability of such an achievement... Even if the possibility: of 
some of the suggestions might appear to be open to doubt 
the claim that they ought to throw all their energy into an 
advance on the lines indicated would admit of none. Eng- 
land with its antiquities and traditions carefully preserved, 
its cities clean, convenient, and filled with noble and interest- 
ing works of art, with all the beauties of its countryside 
linked up with those of the town, would by reason of the 
variety of its scenery and shortness of its distances be in 
its way a complete garden. Its trees and hedgerows, and 
the brilliancy of its greenswards-and meadows would, : if 
only the works of man could be brought to a corresponding 
standard, make it a very jewel set in its surrounding seas, 
and a fit gathering place for all the great peoples springing 
from its soil. ; i 0 

Mr. Sprarcut said he was afraid that, although the paper 
was brilliant in its conception, the facts were rather in the 
clouds. He presumed that architects were desirous of bring- 
ing about public improvements on national lines, and sug- 
gested that endeavours towards that end often failed by 
making the schemes too fanciful and impracticable. In 
order to reach a successful issue such schemes should always 
be accompanied with a financial statement showing that 
the proposals were possible and financially sound, otherwise, 
no matter how well arranged and planned, they would not be 
carried out. They must remember that schemes for town 
improvement had to be submitted to shrewd business people 
before being adopted, and unless the plans were rational 
from the financial standpoint, and convincing in their prac- 
ticability, they would never be realised. 

-Mr. W.-H. Luver, M.P., said he felt his sympathies 
were largely with the last speaker's views, but with one 
qualification. We were not in this country familiar with 
the best examples of town-planning:in other parts of the 
world, and when practical schemes were attempted there 
was the opposition of town councillors and the engineer or 
surveyor attached to those bodies to be overcome. He was 
positive that if they could show to English people the much 
happier condition of those who lived in other countries we 
should be dissatisfied with our present lot and remedy it. 
They were influenced by the fact that from one end of England 
to the other, with the exception of Edinburgh, we had not 
a single. example of: how. an important town should be 
properly planned. London had had great possibilities which 
were never realised. If they could keep great ideals before 
the people and gradually develop them: he believed that 
within another fifty years, without serious expenditure of 
money, the character of the towns would be happily trans- 


formed. If they were willing to make their. plans in 


' because of the cost of maintenance. 


advance; and had powers to control building operations, 
schemes for: improvement could be undertaken withdut 


_ financial difficulty. . Mr. Lever said the ignorance shown. by 
_town councillors and engineers in this respect was astonish- 


ing, and he quoted in support of his contention the case of a 
main street between Birkenhead and Chester, the opportunity 
for improving which by an 80-feet roadway was not taken 
The speaker contrasted 
the planning of the cities of Sydney and Melbourne, and said 
the former exemplified the English influence, whereas Mel- 
bourne was laid out on the American plan with good wide 
streets. In Adelaide there was a combination of the two 
styles, and the city offered an example of a model arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. A. Taytor, L.C.C., said he hoped they would all 
live ten years longer: and see the ideas put forward in Mr. 
Lanchester’s paper carried out. He had attended the meet- 
ing hoping to get some suggestions of what would be useful 
to the London County Council. All the members of that 
body were very much interested in the question and desirous 
of improving London. They had not been able to do very 
much because they were awaiting the publication of the 
town-planning scheme of Mr. John Burns. They hoped, 
however, to improve and extend London and its suburbs, 
and he was strongly in favour of the idea for promoting 
competitions amongst architects for that purpose. The 
borough councils would be asked to co-operate in the planning 
schemes, and for an area of twenty miles round London it 
was suggested the lines of development should be ruled by 
one general plan. Those of the members who had visited 
Vienna last year for the Congress would have realised how 
very much behind we were in town-planning and the effective 
arrangement of buildings and monuments. : 

Mr. Raymonp Unwin remarked that it was important to 
consider the suitability of the formal and the informal 
arrangement in town-planning, and he cited the Germans as 
having the most experience in schemes of that kind, and 
who were now departing fundamentally and entirely from 
the arrangement known as the “grand manner.’ Perhaps 
the Germans were going to the other extreme, for certainly 
in some recent undertakings they seemed to be losing. the 
sense of scale. There was, however, a great deal, he thought, 
to be learnt from the German point of view, and he would 
have been glad therefore if the paper had dealt with the 
relations between formal and informal work. It was cer- 
tainly a great problem to decide the relative importance of 
both methods. = 

Professor C. Reitty proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lanchester for his paper, and to Mr. Rickards for the 
sketches which illustrated it. Mr. Dutissa Josep seconded 
the motion, and suggested that the appointment of a Minister 
of Fine Arts would aid towards the development of town- 
planning. Mr. G. T. Brown supported the vote of thanks. 


—_————__—_ 


BLACKPOOL LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


HE report of Mr. G. H. Willoughby, architect, of Man- 

chester, the assessor to the Blackpool Town Council in 

the competition for a Carnegie Central Library, has been 
adopted by that body. It is as follows:— 

Gentlemen,—Acting on your instructions, I have made a 
most careful examination of the whole of the drawings sub- 
mitted for the above important public building, and here- 
with have pleasure in laying before you my adjudication on 
same. Before doing so, I feel called upon to emphasise the 
remarkable response the architectural profession has. shown 
to your invitation, many able and carefully thought out 
schemes having been sent in; consequently the difficulty of 
arriving at an equitable assessment has been greatly in- 
creased, - 

Every design has received my most careful study and 
investigation, and as a result of my anxious deliberations, 
extending over many days, I have no hesitation in awarding 
the set of drawings numbered 41. the honourable position of 
first place. The author of this design has shown conspicuous 
ability in successfully dealing with the problem, both from 
the points of arrangement, construction and design. The 
scheme is an excellent one, and admirably adapted to the 
several purposes of your intended structure as set forth in 
your. “Particulars, instructions and conditions of com. 
petition.” bu howe 

For a practical working library of the character you 
contemplate erecting, and providing complete oversight an 
control to every department, with economy of administration 
by a limited staff, the general arrangements of the premier 
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design would be exceedingly difficult to improve upon. The 
author has thoroughly mastered the essential points to be 
striven for in successfully planning a town library, and the 
strength and refinement also shown in the internal, as well 
as external treatment, clearly indicate he is master of his 
craft. The architectural conception of the elevations is 
scholarly, dignified, simple and appropriate for execution 
in brick and stone. Monumental in character, a sym- 
metrical facade is obtained to each street, flanking the main 
entrance doorway, which is wisely placed (as suggested by 
ou) at the corner of same. 

4 ie doorway is made the principal feature of the design, 
being marked by a low dome, surmounting a handsome 
colonnade of polished red Aberdeen granite. Ample pro- 
vision for efficient light and ventilation has been carefully 
made; also the utilising of all roofing to its utmost capacity 
should be noted. Taken as a whole, the premier scheme 
(No. 41) is an economical one. The prices per foot upon 
which its author has moneyed out the cubical contents ought 
to be adequate to erect the building (as designed) in a satis- 
factory manner, ‘and in accordance with your particulars 
and instructions, due care being exercised in the detailing 
generally. 

Respecting my decision as to the awarding of the second 
and third premiums, I experience a grave difficulty in advis- 
ing you. Although many good designs, carefully conceived 
and conscientiously developed, have been sent in, yet in 
every scheme certain blemishes and points of weakness are 
to be found when compared with No. 41, 

There are, however, five designs which I have finally 
chosen, after a most exhaustive scrutiny—viz. Nos. 47, 38, 
62, 10, and 104, each of which contains certain merit of 
its own, either in arrangement or design, or both, coupled 
with a sincere and earnest effort to faithfully solve the 
problem. To each of these I have felt called. upon to award 
the commendable position of “equal second.’’ Whilst doing 
so, there are several most able designs (including Nos. 133 
and 117) I have been compelled to disregard consequent on 
their excessive cubical contents. With your definite instruc: 
tions as to cost clearly before me—viz. Paragraph No. 3, 
“The total estimated cost of the building must not under 
any circumstances exceed the sum of 12,5001., and all designs 
submitted must be prepared on this basis’’—I had no 
alternative but to reluctantly pass over same. 

The profession’s remarkable response to your invitation 
(140 designs), which at the lowest estimate I compute have 
incurred an expenditure of 3,5001. to produce, emboldens 
me, aS your assessor, to respectfully suggest that under such 
exceptional circumstances your Council favourably consider 
disbursing the whole of the premium money, viz. 100 guineas, 
equally among the authors of the five designs next in order 
of merit to the premier one, whose author, I trust, will be 
appointed architect for the work. It would be a generous 
act on behalf of your Council, and some return to the com- 
peting architects for the enormous amount of labour and 
money fruitlessly expended by them. My adjudication, 
therefore, is :— 

First—No. 41, to be appointed architect for the work on 
the terms agreed. 

Equal second—Nos. 47, 38, 62, 10, and 104, each to have 
a premium of 20 guineas. 

Nos. 60, 128, 103, 83, 18, 110, 21, 36, and 120, I consider 
are all worthy of “ honourable mention.”’ 

I can only affirm that should your Council accept my 
awards and adopt scheme No. 41 for examination, in my 
judgment they will secure the best design submitted, and one 
that most fully and adequately embodies their requirements, 
taken as a whole. 

Remembering the importance of this competition to the 
profession generally, and that doubtless schemes have been 
prepared by architects practising in all parts of the kingdom, 
I would earnestly ask the Council to arrange for the whole of 
the designs to be publicly exhibited for at least one full 
week. This would give every competitor the opportunity of 
personally inspecting same, as well as perusing also a copy 
of my report, upon which the adjudication has-been made, 
In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere thanks to his 
Worship the Mayor, the town clerk, and the borough 
engineer for the admirable arrangements made to assist me 
in fulfilling my difficult task; also for the absolute privacy 
and entire immunity from any interference or distraction T 


enjoyed throughout my somewhat lengthy examination.— 
Your obedient servant, 


Gro. H. Wit1tovensy. 
Parr’s Bank Chambers,. Manchester, February 1, eos 
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First Premium. 
41, Messrs. Alex. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, Brandon 
Chambers, Hamilton, near Glasgow. whieh: Ef: 
Equal Seconds, ae 
47, S. B. Russell & T. E. Cooper, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.; 38, David Thomson & Christopher Bristow, 7 Cran- 
wich Road, Stamford Hill, London; 62, Cooper & Slater, 
13 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn; 10, Charles H. Potter, 
20 Cross Street, Manchester; 104, H. R. Gardner, Reigate 


Honourable Mention. bY 
60, C. Harrold Norton, 14 Bedford Row, London; 128, 
Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn; 103, Edward Cratney, High Street East, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne; 83, Hatchard-Smith & Son, Finsbury. 
Pavement, London; 18, Walter Hanstock & Son, Branch 
Road, Batley; 110, Herbert Wade, 27 Birley Street, Black 
ool; 21, J. Myrtle Smith, 128 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; 36, 

. E. & A. Milne, 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow ; 120, Hy. 

Lord, Deansgate, Manchester. ¢ 
“Most able Designs.”’ i 

133, J. H. Mangan, 3 Guildhall Street, Preston; 117, 


J. B. Thornley, Birley Street, Blackpool. § 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES— = 
ARCHITECTURE, x 
diame fourth and last of the series of lectures delivered by 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., on “ Early 
French Renaissance Architecture,’’ dealt with ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture to the death of Francis I.’’ The Court of 
Francis I. was rarely in the same place for six consecutive 
months. The monarch himself built hunting boxes on a 
grand scale almost promiscuously. La Muette was of brick 
and stone in six storeys, with a terraced roof for the purpose 
of allowing the King to watch his hounds at work in the 
forest. The new manner which was in favour in these and 
other buildings showed little individuality and no strong 
impulse in architecture. The workmen were not at home 
when they tried to follow the instructions of fashionable 
amateurs. Indeed the master-masons and tradesmen resisted 
it as far as they dared, and they were in some cases sup- 
ported by conservative members of the aristocracy. These 
latter were unwilling to sweep away the buildings with 
which their family history was connected, and insisted on 
special portions being preserved in the scheme of remodelling, — 
as at La Rochefoucauld and Chateaubriand. In the reign 
of Francis the determining factor seems to have been whether - 
or not the noble lord had been in Italy and whether his 
builder had or had not come in contact with any wandering 
Italian artist. 2 
Ancy le Franc was considered unique in the history of 
French Renaissance on account both of its completeness and 
of its association with Serlio and Primaticcio. But the 
building has been restored and altered to such an extent tha 
it is now difficult to do justice to its original design; it is 
a great lump of building seriously handicapped by its site. 
The age of Francis I. was perhaps thé greatest house-building 
age of France; moreover it was not confined to the great 
nobles. Next to the monarch, the chief builders were an 
informal syndicate of wealthy persons who controlled the 
finances of the kingdom, the first being Semblancay. The 
ideal of these men did not as a rule rise beyond lavish orna- 
ment. The result is that few of these buildings (in spite of 
their richness of detail) have individuality; not one stands ° 
out as the embodiment of a great architectural conception. 
It is but one more instance of the deep-rooted fallacy that 
architecture consists in the heaping-up of detail. The 
French ornamentalist had no idea that sculpture has a 
definite function in relation to architecture. Nobody as yet 
was engrained in a tradition of neo-Classic. a 
There are signs, however, of a real advance towards the 
end of the reign, for it produced the Hétel d’Kcoville at 
Caen. This building is not faultless, but it showed its de- 
signer was really an architect, a man who was capable of . 
leaving.a wall alone and of relying for effect on rhythm and 
proportion and refinement of detail rather than on inordinate 
profusion. But the advance in technical knowledge was not 
wholly to the good. The tendency of neo-Classic was to 
ignore materials and to concentrate on abstract design. On 
the other hand, the same instinct for pure form led Frencli , 
architects of the seventeenth century to skilfully develop the | 
admirable mountainous roof which was purely French in 
origin and a legacy of medieval tradition... - -- 
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A careful examination of the buildings erected in France 
in the first fifty years of the sixteenth century reveals that 
the positive contribution of that age to architecture was 
small. The only advance was in house-planning—the 
fortified house was definitely abandoned. A real advance 
was made when the designers arrived at the plan which 
grouped rooms and corridors round a central staircase—the 
central block at Chambord being an example. But scientific, 
or rather imaginative, planning did not exist. In this 
respect French Renaissance fell far behind contemporary 
architecture in Italy. Judged by those standards which are 
set by acknowledged masterpieces of the world, the art of 
Francis I, when tried is found wanting. Yet it had done 
its work. Out of this welter of experiment there emerged a 
purer and more masculine art—that splendid. version of 
French neo-Classic which was to reach its full maturity at 
the end of the seventeenth century. 


THE ART OF MR. WALCOT. 
By Max Jupcr. 


R. W. WALCOT’S second exhibition at the Fine Art 
Society's Rooms in New Bond Street fulfils certain 
expectations created by the first, held a year ago at the 
same Gallery, when his architectural studies showed that 
he possessed the keenest sympathy with the buildings he 
chose to depict. Then London was his chief theme, and of 
the many Londons, the London of Portland stone the 
dominant factor in the scenery of the Metropolis. Primarily 
London’s stone—what Pentelicon was to Athens—Mr. 
Walcot managed to convey the multitudinous effects wrought 
upon it by the atmosphere of the city with a reality that 
brought out the true expression of the most famous build- 
ings of Inigo Jones and Wren and their followers. 
- The present exhibition is devoted to London and Rome, 
and perhaps because Italy is not England there is noticeable 
a distinetly broader touch in his art, his sympathy with 
architecture, treated though it be almost as landscape, being 
none the less in evidence notwithstanding. London, too, has 
by no means exhausted its possibilities for Mr. Walcot, we 
are gratified to see, and there was nothing in his first collec- 
tion to beat the river-front of Somerset House, the study in 
brown of Inigo Jones’s vase in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the 
drawing of the St. James’s Club in Piccadilly—an excellent 
picture of one of the most picturesque Portland stone fronts 
in the West End. 

Another side of London for which Mr. Walcot shows a 
decided predilection is also equally evident in this exhibi- 
tion, and that is a sense of the pictorial in street traffic, and 
the purely unarchitectural features of a street, such as the 
shop-signs, lettering and hoardings. There is a drawing of 
the Strand with the new Gaiety block and the first building 
to be erected on the London County Council desert beyond, 
together with the hoardings that have come to be looked upon 

as permanent landmarks of this thoroughfare. This study 
will have a greater value when all that vacant spot is for- 
gotten and the Strand once more a humdrum roadway, as in 
the days of Holywell Street and the “ Opera Comique,”’ if 
perhaps a little better built. And already Mr. Walcot’s 
picture serves to show how effectually the Colonial Govern- 
ment building, rising triumphant on the line of sight, shuts 
out the legitimate view down the Strand and ruins a large 
piece of the skyline of the beautiful island church. 

Farringdon Market (with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital) is 
another masterly study bringing out the values of the Port- 
land stone; and what we are inclined to regard as the gem 
of the present exhibition, at least so far as London is con- 
cerned, is the little picture of A Stonemason’s Yard, Chelsea, 
in which the subject, composition and expression seem sym- 
bolical of the spirit that pervades each individual building 
that has appealed to Mr. Walcot’s instincts of what is good. 

A word 6r two of Rome must suffice. There is a large 
drawing of the Arch of Severus, as good as Ruskin’s best 
studies in this field, and two smaller drawings, The Temple 
of Minerva and The Gardens of the Villa Medicis, suggest in 
miniature some of those holiday sketches of Sargent’s in 
which pure sunlight seems to have been caught and fixed 
with a certainty telling at once of instantaneity and truth- 
fulness of impression, 

_ Lhe Piazza Trevi. shows an animated corner of Roman 
life out of doors, and in this, and in the drawing of Cardinal 
Rampolla’s house more especially, we can seem to detect,the 
characteristic effects of the atmosphere of the Eternal City 


on those, softer building materials no less than our own vivid 
glimpses of blackened and bleached walls against a rare blue 
sky on one of London’s happy days. c 

We may point to the drawing of The Piazza di Spagna 
for the excellence of Mr. Walcot’s perspective—a little view 
of the swooping steps with the flower-sellers below. It is 
full of delicate colour and interesting—the house where 
Keats died is on the left as you descend the steps. Our last 
mention must be of The Steps of St. Peter’s, Sunday Morn- 
ing, the crowd in front of the portico being more than 
typical of Mr. Walcot’s extraordinary success in dealing 
with crowds, people enlivened and invigorated with all the 
qualities of a crowd. 3 

The exhibition is so uncommon in nature that one is 
bound to remark the peculiar technique by which the artist 
has gained his effects, and Mr. Walcot would, one is led to 
think, be very successful in oils; in fact, he seems to miss 
altogether the characteristics of pure water-colour work as 
represented by the best work of the English School, and to 
achieve something distinctly new; something, too—and that 
is more to the point—fresh and awakening a love of archi- 
tecture in those who have, to their regret, outgrown an 
earlier enthusiasm, or forgotten the once all-powerful influ- 
ence of ‘Modern Painters’’ and the ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,”’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF MATERIALS ON 
DESIGN IN WOODWORK. 


M® F. W. TROUP, F.R.I.B.A., delivered an interesting 
i lecture at Carpenters’ Hall on February 10 on the 
above subject. After lucidly describing timber houses— 
those in our own country in what is called “half timber ”’ 
construction, those in Norway, Switzerland, and other 
northern countries in pine and, of course, usually “ whole 
timber,’’ i.e. built of solid logs—the lecturer went on to say 
that when in doubt the designer cannot do better than. refer 
to the old examples in our museums and unrestored build- 
ings, and if you are wise you will take the craftsman into 
your confidence and you may be able to learn something of 
him, and at the least you will know what he is equal to, 
and perhaps find it advisable to modify the design to suit 
his capabilities, or, better still, leave something for him to 
modify as the work proceeds. Young architects are told to 
get to the bench and work with their hands. Now it may 
seem to them impossible and impracticable to give up the 
time to acquire even a smattering of half the crafts that go 
to house-building, but if the young architect does but learn 
the rudiments of one craft or trade he will find that it gives 
him an unexpected insight, a kind of instructive knowledge 
of the others, that will surprise him and reward him for his 
labour. In designing, above all things avoid being clever 
merely for the sake of effect. Cleverness is not an art—more 
often it is mere licence and a want of restraint. Be certain 
of this, that your best work is not that part in it which 
you most admire yourself, and you will be safe ruthlessly to 
cut out that part from the design. Choose to be what critics 
call commonplace, rather than attempt the clever, the smart, 
the up-to-date. As a last resource, if in doubt, do what you 
believe to be right, constructively right and true to the 
nature of your material, and the result will look right, or 
at any rate it will be the best that you are capable of. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said the design is so com- 
pletely governed by the material that it is really little more 
than the resultant of two main forces, the inert material 
with all its possibilities on the one hand, and on the other 
the aggressive tools of the craftsman with his infinite capa- 
bilities for good or evil—these two forces, the one passive, the 
other active, brought together by the craftsman and guided 
partly by his knowledge and experience of what is possible 
and what is best, and partly by his skill and practice in the 
use of the tools themselves. These produce the main lines, 
they effect the assembly or bringing together, the building-up 
of the whole. That which remains for fancy and imagina- 
tion to play with is comparatively unimportant. There is 
indeed a right and a wrong way of letting loose the fancy in 
carving, painting, or whatever form of gaiety the craftsman 
allows himself to indulge in, and the right way is always 
subservient. AS soon as indulgence in the fantastic, the 
tour-de-force .or attempt to imitate other materials, begin to 
get the upper hand, so surely does “debased art’’ become 
the true and only description of the work. The theatrical, 
the inessential, the superficial, rules and leads on to the 
same end that has been described by a great writer as the 
vile torrent of the Renaissance. 
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' NOTES AND COMMENTS. _ 
‘Te Japanese are exploiting the combination of 
volcanic ash with Portland cement, claiming that it not 
only increases the tensile strength but also produces a 
mixture more dense than ordinary cement mortar and 
capable of resisting the percolation of water, thus rendering 
the combination highly valuable for the construction of 
‘reservoirs and for the preservation of iron ‘in reinforced 
‘concrete. There:can be no doubt that the last word has 
‘not yet been said on the influence of various sands on the 
‘properties of cement. Experimenters are at work testing 
the behaviour of cement with many varieties of sand, and 
vastly different results are obtained from the same cement, 
‘so that there is nothing improbable in the claim made 
on behalf of voleanic ash.. As a matter of practical experi- 
- ence we know that the same proportion of ballast, sand, 
and cement will on one occasion give a waterproof concrete 
and on another one that leaks like a basket. It is highly 


‘probable that the nature of the sand used has very much to — 


do with the difference of result, and architects cannot be 
too careful in making sure that all the conditions are the 
same when relying upon their past experience. When one 
has to deal with poor sand, that is, sand which, by reason 
of its geological origin, its peculiar composition, or its 
excessive fineness, gives a low result in a test with cement, 
the best and cheapest remedy is usually, with concrete 
at any rate, to increase the proportion of cement. The 
extra expense is not by any means alarming, for in the cost 
of concrete the share contributed by the cement is not 
large, ranging as it does on the average from 7 per cent. 
in the case of concrete with one part of cement to three 
of sand and six of ballast, to 14 per cent. with one part 
of cement to one and a half of sand and three of ballast. 
Thus an additional amount of cement will be cheaper in 
Britain than imported volcanic ash from Japan, the 
Philippines, or even Sicily. 

Some of our unemployed younger members of the 
architectural profession, so numerous just now, ought to 
find and seize an opportunity in Canada, where there 
appears to be a coming boom in building during the present 
year. We leara that in; Winnipeg-alone plans are being 
prepared in the offices of architects of that city for two 
million dollars worth of work. The young architect who 
goes from England to Canada cannot, however, hope to 
succeed unless he has pluck, push, ability, a moderate 
amount of capital, and a readiness to put his pride in 
his pocket till he has learnt in a subordinate position to 
understand the ways of the country. He must not stay 
in the east and wait for work but push on to the growing 
cities of the west, and seek for a job. It is also essential 
that he be an all-round man, well trained in every branch 
of architectural work—not merely a specialist. 


Arcurrects frequently have to include in specifications 
pavings of such a character that leads them to employ 
asphalte, but this material is not without its disadvantages, 
chief of which are slipperiness and cost. Both of these may 
be reduced by the use of an asphaltic macadam, consisting 
of a mixture of two-thirds crushed stone, varying from 
# inch to 4 inch in size, in approximately equal proportions 
of 3, 4, and 4 inch, one-sixth of stone screenings, and 
one-sixth of sand, half coarse and half fine but sharp. 
This aggregate should be compounded with from 8 to 10 
per cent. of an asphaltic cement of low melting point, 
stability under temperature changes, and small loss under 
the evaporation test. The e ggregate should be heated to a 
temperature of 300° to 350° Fahr., and mixed at that 
temperature with the asphaltic cement at similar tem- 
perature. -The mixture should be laid hot and well rolled 
with a top dressing of coarse sand. 


THERE is no doubt that we are reverting in a sense to 
the era of cave dwellings, and that the owners of our most 
up-to-date buildings being restricted to the height they 
can ascend above ground are endeavouring to cheat the 
ground rent by burrowing below, and already we have 

« basements -and sub-basements. Tn Chicago, having fully 
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developed the sky-scraper, they are now going into the 
bowels of the earth, and in the MarsHauu Fiexp retail” 
store have constructed a building 151 feet by 161 feet on 
plan with three storeys below the street level. The base- 
ment is a sale-room, the sub-basement a packing-room, 
ani the sub-sub-basement contains the machinery that 
keeps the establishment going. The lighting of these sub-_ 
terranean caves is easily possible by the help of electricity, 
but the ventilation is another matter. The system here 
adopted may be described as a compromise between the 
plenum and zero-potential, in that while fresh air is supplied _ 
by blower fans of centrifugal type, the foul air is exhausted 
by. fans of approximately 20 per cent. less power than the 


apparatus supplying fresh air. . The fresh air is supplied 


at the top of each room ‘and the foul air extracted at the 
floor level, an arrangement that is possible where electric 
light is used, and desirable when fresh air is warmed to 
the pitch that is considered necessary in the States. The 
interior volume of each subterranean floor is approximately 
380,000 cubic feet, and the air is changed, or rather the 
apparatus is capable of changing the air, three times an 
hour in the lowest floor and four times an hour in the other 
two. The air supply is drawn from the roof level to the 
sub-sub-basement, where it is water-washed and in winter 
heated. Hees ; 
We are glad to see in a recent number of Berliner 
Architekturwelt and in the supplementary number of that 
publication, Moderne Wohnrdume, as well as in the latest 
issue of our friend ALEXANDER KocH’s Innen-Dekoration, 4 
that a more rational spirit characterises the latest work 
of the New Art in Germany. Simplicity and restraint 
have to a large extent taken the place of eccentricity and 
extravagance, the improvement being most marked in the — 
designs for interiors, and particularly furniture, and still — 
somewhat. to seek in roof treatment and sky-line. German 
architecture has always displayed a tendency to forms x 
of roof more curious than beautiful, and one may perhaps - 
regard this as a national trait rather than as a result of — 
the inversion of principles that at first dominated the 
New Art. . The recognition of the beauty of simple form 
and untortured natural surface in wood and stone com- 
pensates, however, for insobriety of sky-line, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. _ : 

1.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL; 
CARDIFF.— SLEVATIONS—PLANS. : = 

Wer plan is a rectangle, 142 feet by 125 feet, with atl 
open area, almost square, in the centre over the — 
Council chamber and the semicircular ante-room on the — 
ground floor. The Council chamber is approached in a _ 
direct line from the main entrance in Central Avenue. The 
principal elevation has one order to impart an appearance 
of dignity. On the three other elevations the design de- 
pends for effect on its simple masses. Internally the — 
rooms are approached on both floors by corridors, which are _ 
arranged around the open area in the centre, thereby form- 
ing a plan of the simplest possible description. There 
were 190 designs submitted in the competition. This 
design, which was awarded the first premium of 1001. by. 
Mr. W. D. Carosz, the assessor, was submitted by Messrs. 
BK. Vincent Harris & T. A. Moopim, architects, 8 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W:C. isto Q 


2.—DESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF.—FLEVATIONS 
eel - AND SECTIONS—PLANS. oF 


[He main points in the design for this competition 
were apparently the position of Council Chamber 
and County Clerk’s Department. It was thought that 
the first floor was the correct position for Council Cham-— 
ber, with the County Clerk in close proximity, as a lift — 
for use of infirm members was asked serving all floors. — 
The building was approached from Central Avenue and _ 
North Avenue, motors driving straight into the building — 
from North Avenue and depositing at back under Council _ 
Chamber near to lift, the elevations being treated in a 
bold style not to clash with existing buildings. This design 
was submitted in the above competition by Mr. P. Husurt _ 


Keyes, A.R.1.B.A. 
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SCHOOLS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Wat a view of taking more than one class in a room for 

certain lessons, the provision of a lecture-room is desir- 
ble ; this the Rules state should accommodate not less than 
hirty scholars, and may be large enough to hold more ; it 
hould be constructed as far as possible on the principle of a 
heatre, with rising seats. There must be a floor space of not 
ss than 14 square feet per scholar for the first thirty scholars, 
nd 12 feet square for each scholar above that number. 
his room, as previously stated in the clause relating to 
ass-rooms, “if suitable for class teaching, may be counted 
3:a class-room for not more than thirty scholars.’’ : 

It is not within the scope of a paper like this to go into 

stails with regard to the various rooms which are needed 
x what one might call special instruction. JI shall there- 
ire only attempt to touch upon points which seem to present 
atter for discussion. Upon the subject of laboratories the 
ules say:—‘‘ A physical. laboratory should be free from 
bration, and for that purpose placed on the ground floor, 
here possible, and should be capable of being darkened. 
his instruction with reference to the position of the phy- 
cal laboratory is fairly definite, and has severely exercised 
mind of many a beginner in the planning of schools. 
ut is it of vast importance? If so, why are so many phy- 
cal laboratories placed on an upper floor? As a matter of 
ct, the teaching of physics in a secondary school is not of 
ch an advanced character as to demand the extreme 
eedom from vibration which can only be secured on a 
ound floor. On the other hand, a point very lightly 
uched upon in the Rules is the balance-room. These are 
e words ;—‘If there is no balance-room a separate place 
the laboratory should be assigned for balances.’ It is, 
think, very generally agreed that a balance-room is essen- 
ul, as it is important the balances should be kept free from 
2 chemical fumes. One of the advantages to be gained by 
acing the various rooms for special instruction on the 
per floor is the improved lighting which can usually be 
hieved; it is scarcely possible to get too much light in 
oratories, and very frequently if these rooms are on an 
per floor, light can be obtained from more than one side 
judicious planning. If good light is essential in labora- 
‘ies, it is more so in an art room. ‘The chief function of 
art room, if the Rules of the Board are to be interpreted 
erally, is to defeat the object of its own teaching by 
erly spoiling the architectural design of the building in 
ich it is placed. In speaking of the advanced art room, 
8 is what will be found :— This room should be lighted 
m the north side by a single large window square at the 
» to give as much light as possible.” 
If ones lucky in the matter of aspect, one may be able 
get this single large window square at the top, facing an 
a, or concealed from view by roofs; but if the aspect is 
i favourable, and one of your important elevations faces 
‘th, you will need the skill of a Michel Angelo to make 
type of window an art mistress sighs for harmonise with 
scale of your building. 

And is this north light in such abundance the one and 
y light which will enable the scholars in a secondary 
ool to benefit by the teaching given to each class for an 
tage of eighty minutes per class per week? I put the 
owing question to the headmaster of one of the first art 
ools in the kingdom :—“ From which quarter would you 
fer the light of an art room?” His reply was:—“TI 
’t much care from what quarter it comes so long as I can 
plenty of it, and still have enough if I have to shut out 
© when the sun gets in, I prefer some sun, as I may 
1a class to study the effects of ‘sunshine on various 

ects ; flowers and foliage under sunshine have new revela- 

.S§ for us.”” A north light for a studio painter of large 

ures is, I believe, a sine qua non, but a secondary school 

ot dealing with such, and I question whether sacrifices in 
design of a building should be demanded where the need 
| not really exist. For all practical purposes, in my 

‘tion, a well-lighted class-room with ordinary windows, 

-ibly from one side and one end, or two sides, will serve 


lirably for the kind of art teaching which is given in a 
‘ndary school. 


A paper by Mr. H. T. Buckland, read at the last meeting of 
irehitectural Association. 


| 


venience. <A library in’a secondary school, although not 
insisted upon by the Board, is certainly a very desirable 
attribute. As far more time is spent by teachers in 
secondary schools in preparation work, correcting papers, 
&c., than is the case in elementary schools, larger and more 
comfortable rooms for their use will need to be provided, and 
the headmaster will require a really Spacious room, as books 
and papers with which he has to deal will occupy a lot of 
space. 

r In cloak-rooms twice the length of hanging space is Te- 
quired as compared with elementary schools, and in neither ’ 
should lavatory basins be placed in the cloak-room. 

A point which will materially influence the architectural 
treatment of the elevations is the large area of window 
lighting required by the Rules, which state that “the area 
of window glass should approximate to one-fifth the area 
of the floor space in rooms used for teaching, and in other 
rooms not less than one-eighth.” I doubt if so much is often 
given or really necessary. It is hardly necessary to mention 
that light is required to come to the left-hand side of the 
scholars. A point of importance is emphasised in the 
following clause :—‘“ Unless the top of the windows be more 
than 12 feet above the floor the plan should show no space 
more than 20 feet from the window wall in any room used for 
teaching.”’ ‘ 

With regard to sanitary accommodation, it is suggested 
that the girls’ offices should be in the main building, and 
those for boys completely disconnected and at a short dis- 
tance from the school. Ina girls’ school some headmistresses 
advocate the distribution of a small number of water-closets 
on the various floors in addition to a main block of offices. 
Automatic flushing for closets is undesirable, and each closet 
should. be fitted with its own apparatus. In elementary 
schools an automatic flushing system is almost universally, 
I think, adopted, although I understand that many educa- 
tionalists advocate the employment of an independent 
flushing: apparatus, with a view of inculcating habits of 
decency from the earliest moment. In one case I know of 
where efforts in this direction were made in an elementary 
school, the result was not satisfactory, and an automatic 
system had ultimately to be installed. 

If the planning of elementary and secondary schools does 
-not present many points for great differences of opinion upon 
general principles, and in the main I think it does not, one 
has not far to seek for matter to provide quite adequate dis- 
cussion. If I thought any heating engineers were present, 
I do not know whether I should have the courage to mention 
the word “ventilation” for fear of the discussion I might 
provoke. I want, however, to touch upon it from the point 
of view of the architect, and not of the expert. Of its im- 
portance there can be no question, since the only real de- 
parture from accepted methods of school planning owes its 
origin to a desire for the natural system of ventilation. I 
refer, of course, to the Staffordshire school, so well known 
to all. The question at issue appears to be whether efficient 
ventilation can be secured for comparatively crowded rooms 
without the employment of mechanical agency. 

Dr. Reid, the county medical officer for Staffordshire, 
maintains it can; others that it cannot. Whether each mean 
the same thing by efficient ventilation is open to doubt, if we 
define it-as “an adequate supply of fresh air of a proper 
temperature, admitted in such a manner as not to cause a 
perceptible draught.” - Sufficient movement to obtain a 
change of the air in a room is the Main essential in any 
system of ventilation, and whatever means may be employed 
must be directed to this end. : 

In the case of the Staffordshire schools the movement of 
the atmosphere is relied upon to effect the necessary change, 
and a through draught is facilitated by means of open 
windows on both sides of the rooms, in addition to a ventila- 
tion. grating at the back of the heating radiators; the 
windows are so arranged with a hinged, glazed screen at the 
base, which it is claimed gives an upward direction to the 
entering air ; and the same arrangement serves for exhaust- 


will not permit me to go into all the claims made by Dr. 


he advocates ; his main 
his report, is :—‘‘ That 
is to be maintained, 
means that anything 
be obtained, and even 
with such means the result is not satisfactory ; and that the 

question is to be found in the plan which ‘is 
described as the Staffordshire type." Whether such a plan 


as this is, as Dr, Reid claims, « quite compatible with educa- 
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tional requirements,’’ is open to question. One central hall | 
i:for three departments, of necessity, as was pointed out to 
‘wie by a prominent educationalist, does away with the morn- 
dng assembly of two of the departments, and the need for a 
head master and mistress as such almost disappears if their 
personal intercourse with the children is reduced to a 
minimum. It is open to discussion whether such a sacrifice 
is worth making on the assumption that a satisfactory 
method of ventilation cannot be secured, even by mechanical 
means, in a school planned with the class-rooms round a 
eentral hall. One is justified in assuming that Dr. Reid is 
- only familiar with one method of mechanical ventilation, 
viz. the ‘‘Plenum’”’ system, as his report at the outset 
remarks :—‘‘ All systems of mechanical ventilation, more- 
ever, present a shocking object-lesson to the children from 
their inherent need for having all windows permanently 
closed.”’ Geet 
So far as the ‘‘Plenum”’ system is concerned this is 
true, and the argument is a weighty one against its use. 
Personally I have found a majority of the teachers in 
“Plenum”? ventilated schools adverse to it, and this is 
particularly the case with lady teachers. . 
* Bearing upon this question, the opinion of Mr. Felix 
Clay, architect to the Department, as recently given in 
evidence before a consultative committee appointed by the 
Board of Hducation, will be of interest. ‘‘ The ‘ Plenum : 
system,” he said, ‘“‘has many strong supporters, who are 
able to show that, chemically, a fairly pure atmosphere is 
maintained by it.’ Mr. Clay, however, was strongly adverse 
to its use for school purposes. “‘In the ‘Plenum’ system 
warm air is introduced under pressure into the upper part 
of the room; this, being at a higher temperature than that 
already in the room, spreads over the ceiling, and, being 
under pressure, produces a gradual downward movement, 
passing out of the room at the floor level. Certain objec- 
tions to the system are the warming of the rooms by hot air 
only ; this requires raising the incoming air to a tempera- 
ture that seems to destroy some of its invigorating qualities 
and produces a somewhat enervating effect. Perhaps the 
chief objection is that, for the proper working of the system, 
it is absolutely necessary to keep the windows closed, and, 
in order to insure this, the windows are not as a rule made 
to open ; this has a very serious disadvantage in accustoming 
the children to sit in rooms with the windows shut.’”’ Any 
system which meets with such strong condemnation from 
different quarters will find it hard, I think, to endure. One 
has not far, however, to seek for an alternative, which 
appears to provide the advantages of a natural system with 
open windows, without necessitating the abandonment of the 
generally approved central hall type of plan ; a system of 
mechanical extraction will, I think, be found to meet the 
case. Such a system is practically the reverse of the 
‘“‘ Plenum ’’—the foul air being sucked out and the fresh air 
drawn in, instead of the fresh air being pushed in, forcing 
the foul air‘out. This system was employed in the secondary 
and elementary schools at Rotton Park. In that case, fresh 
air is admitted to the various rooms by means of gratings 
at the back of the radiators and through the windows, in 
which the lower portions open as hoppers and the upper 
casements swing; the foul air is drawn from the rooms 
through a grating fixed in a riser extending the whole width 
of each class-room; this riser is in front of a duct which 
communicates with the main underground ducts all running 
to the extract tower, at the base of which are fixed two large 
eentrifugal fans driven by electricity. In addition to the 
grating at the floor level there is a small grating near the 
ceiling, at the head of a flue which communicates also with 
the underground ducts; this is for the purpose of drawing 
off the extra heat and fumes arising from the gas lighting. 
The whole of the windows may be kept wide open if required. 
No chemical tests have been made of the air in these schools, 
but so far as the evidence of the senses and the testimony 
ef the teachers is concerned, I have every reason to be 
satisfied that it is such that both teachers and students find 
it stimulating and comfortable to work in. It certainly has 
the merit of being almost entirely under control. Doubtless 
satisfactory results have elsewhere been achieved by similar 
methods. ‘ 

Of the methods of heating at one’s disposal we now have 
many. lLow-pressure hot water is still so dear to the hearts 
of many that one is loth to disparage an old friend ; but it 
will, I think, generally be found difficult to obtain really 
adequate heating in conjunction with a proper air supply 
without resorting to'some more rapid system of circulation. 

The various systems of forced hot-water circulation, 
although, differing in method, all have the same end. in 
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view, viz. acceleration, .and it seems obvious that the ofter 
you pass the water through your boiler the warmer you ¢ 
likely to keep it, assuming your boiler can supply t 
requisite heat. ; ae 


Atmospheric steam has been largely used of late yea 
ye 


and my experience of it in large buildings is certair 
favourable, but my impression is that the tendency am¢ 
heating engineers is distinctly in the direction of accelera: 
hot-water systems. “cgi 


& 


A weighty argument always advanced by the advoe 


of ventilation by natural as compared with mechani 
means is the question of cost—not only first cost, but a 
cost of maintenance. Ventilating engineers may have'sé 


reply to this; I have none, except that if efficiency 


required it will need to be paid for. As:regards the quest 
of first cost, Mr. 


Clay, in the evidence-already quoted, & 
mated the cost of installing the ‘‘ Plenum” system atv 
1,5001. to 2,0001. in.a school of 1,000. I am inclined to ag 
with this, if the figures quoted represent the cost over 
above a natural system—i.e. to say I consider the “* Plenw 
system adds from 30s. to 21. per child to the cost-of a sél 
for 1,000 children. A system of mechanical extraction § 
as I have described adds less, as the size of the ducts « 
not require to be so great or the finish so good as in ‘the. 
of the ‘‘Plenum.” This naturally brings us to the w) 
question of cost of school buildings. a | 
~My own experience is that an elementary school cal 
be built for a reasonable number—say, from 760 to 1,0! 
at less than 101. per head, and to achieve this the siten 
be level and have a good foundation. The school at Ao 
Green, which was shown, will «ost, T understand from 
architect, rather less—probably not more than 91. 15s. 5 
this is an exceptionally large school and has classes each 
sixty children. One education authority in the Midi 
which has promoted several recent competitions allows 
per head; for this, I think, a very decent school ma} 
expected if no mechanical system of ventilation ‘is requ: 
Of course a good deal depends upon whether a school | 
two or three departments. Ten pounds per head for at] 
department school is very low. aa 

The Staffordshire schools in three departments, ‘but | 
only the one central hall, cost 107. 10s. 4d. per head. 

Of “Plenum”? ventilated schools I know of one in) 
departments which cost 151. per head. A really well) 
school with three departments and three central hall 
mechanical system of ventilation, and some regard ith 
architectural treatment in design and materials, canm 
think, be built for much less than 171. per ‘head. For 
amount boundary walls, 14 inches thick, or walls and 
ings all round the site, and a caretaker’s house, ma 
expected to be included. ae | 

These figures represent prices per foot cube, ranging | 
53d. to 7d., and as boundary walls and play-grount: 
included in the prices mentioned per head, these items! 
to be priced separately and added in making up an esti! 
In discussing the cost of secondary schools, I find myst 
variance with the accepted method of pricing at per § 
In elementary schools, given a certain number, there wil 
be much variation in the size and number of the 1c! 
but in a secondary school, although the number of 3 
rooms and children accommodated may be the same. 
rooms for what I have called special instruction may; 
considerably. Education authorities seem to lose sig) 
this fact, and in some cases invite plans in compet! 
stipulating for extra large laboratories and art 1) 
swimming-baths, and many other things which do not¢ 
part of another school upon which they base their pric 
head. Thirty-five pounds is a favourite figure to quot’ 
a quite insufficient one unless the accommodation in {lit 
tories, art rooms, dining-rooms, gymnasium, &¢., iss 
within modest limits. Se ee | 

Of the plans I have shown, the school at Bishop * 
land, by Mr. Reynolds, is estimated to cost 15,0001. ; al 
the one at Bromley, by Mr. Burke Downing, the s' 
8,000. was mentioned in the conditions of competition | 
accepted estimate for the schools at Barnsley was li 
Of the schools at Rotton Park I am unable to separ? 
cost of the secondary portion, as this and the elem! 
school were all in one contract. From 6d. to ‘Td. pe 
cube will, I think, be found reasonable working figures’ 
further allowance for playgrounds and boundary wall: 

My paper, I regret, has run to a far greater lengt. 
I originally intended, but my subject must be my a]! 
and it adds to my regret that I haye treated it, I cann 
feeling, somewhat inadequately. | 


| 
f 
} 
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@Mr, F. J. Ossorne Smrrx proposed a vote of thanks to 
the-anthor of the paper, and said that many of the points 
Faised in it were probably new to those architects who prac- 
tised in London, since they were not accustomed to the 
single-storey schools. They had seen illustrations on the 
sereen: of schools in which the children appeared. to be 
packed rather closely together, and in one class of sixty he 
felt some pity for the scholars when he heard the whole of 
the ventilation was on the ‘‘ Plenum” system. He was 
bound to say that he had not found one school ventilated in 
a satisfactory manner, but he wished to mention that he con- 
sidered the question from the children’s health point of 
view. A short time ago there was an International Con- 
gress held on school hygiene, and Sir Lauder Brunton then 
stated that defective ventilation had a most exhausting 
effect upon children, and predisposed them to succumb to 
any active disease by which they were likely to be attacked. 
They knew also that when adults had to live and work in 
closely packed areas they became debilitated and sickly, and 
hence it was vitally important that their children should 
at school work under the most favourable conditions. In 
towns, therefore, special attention should be given to ensure 
that children enjoyed fresh air and sunshine. London and 
Birmingham evidently were parallel cases as regards restric- 
tion of sites, and in Birmingham the authorities had 
adopted the wise plan of single-storey buildings. The bene- 
ficial results of open-air schools proved there was a necessity, 
especially in large towns, for introducing very much more 
air into the interior of school buildings than architects as 
a rule made provision for. The Staffordshire type were 
admirable examples in this respect. The matter of ventila- 
tion was, however, largely left in the hands of teachers, and 
although special systems and arrangements might be intro- 
duced into a building, a great deal depended on their 
common sense for its ultimate efficiency. For sunshine he 
would’ agree with the paper that the south-east aspect was 
best, and that was an important point in planning. No 
doubt aspect as regarded the admittance of light was a good 
deal of it sentiment, but doctors who had studied the sub- 
ject condemned working in shadow as injurious to eyesight. 
There were always conflicting views, however, and it seemed 
best, therefore, for architects to confine themselves to: the 
practical part of school planning, which was to safeguard 
the health of the children. 

Mr. Own FLEMING seconded the vote of thanks, and 
spoke of the movement towards the establishment of open- 
air schools around London and the encouragement the 
County Council had received. For ordinary school buildings 
he suggested there was a limit to the development of the 
open-air idea in the class-rooms. In the large manufactur- 
ing towns in the North it would mean a new class of school 
altogether. If the windows of buildings in some of those 
towns were kept open all kinds of impurities would enter. 
There was another development which might change school 
planning within the next ten years, and that was the 
ericouragement given to physical training. In Germany 
and Sweden, the pioneers of educational work, every school 
had a gymnasium, and gradually the importance of phy- 
sical training in schools was being recognised in England, 
and the result would probably lead to an adoption of the 
foreign arrangement, and they as architects should be ready 
to meet it, 

Mr. T. J. Bailey contributed some notes on the paper, 
which in his absence were read by the Hon. SEecrevary. 
Mr. Buckland, he said, only deals with two kinds of school, 
the ordinary elementary type and the secondary school. 
To make the subject complete I should have expected some 
reference, at any rate, to be made to the higher elementary 
type on the one hand, and the schools for mentally and 
physically defective, of which there are several require- 
ments, on the other. To take his remarks on the elementary 
school, he naturally begins with the site; as his remarks 
evidently only refer to large schools in towns, it is mani- 
fest that the educational body has very little choice. It is 
not always possible even to obtain the 30 feet of unbuilt- 
upon playground space which is regarded as a minimum by 
the Code of the Board of Education. In London, at any 
rate, considerations of rehousing obligations operate largely 
in the choice of a site. In the paper I read at the R.I.B.A. 
some years ago I gave my observations on this subject, and 
an only repeat that the only ideal site is to be obtained in 
a not altogether built-upon suburb. No doubt the Board of 
Education is right. in laying down the axiom that a three- 
storey type should not be followed if space allows for the 
ouildings to be one or two storeys high. The question of 
the desirability of a central hall has gone beyond the line 
of argument, and also, I am glad to say, has the question 
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of whether each department should have its central hall or 
whether there should be one common to two or three depdrt- 
ments, As the hall takes the place of a corridor, giving, 
access to the various rooms, it is obvious that great con- 
fusion would ensue if the hall was used by another depart- 
ment than that to which it was attached, and, if built as’ 
a separate block, each department would need corridors and! 
connections with the hall, thus rendering the cost prohibi- 
tive. In a school of the size referred to in the paper—viz. 
1,000 to 1,200 children—the point raised a's to its being built 
as a two-department school—infants and mixed—is worth: 
notice. It would not do to provide more than about 380: 
infants, and this would give a mixed department of 700 or 
800—manifestly too large. The mixed department would! 
therefore have to be divided into two, senior and junior, 
possibly under one head teacher—preferably not. In large 
towns the position of the school with regard to the social’ 
position of the families supplying the children would prob- 
ably determine the question of mixed or separate depart- 
ments—the lower the grade, the more danger in mixing. 
With regard to the sizes of the class-rooms, the lecturer 
appears to favour classes of from fifty to sixty. In the’ 
paper I referred to I dealt with that subject, and am glad’ 
to be able to say that all new schools and alterations to old’ 
ones in London under the County Council have a unit of 
forty for the class-rooms, any variation of that being im 
favour of a smaller number, thirty or thirty-five in the 
graded depariments and not exceeding fifty in the infants ; 
and I would here emphasise my view, expressed at that 
time, that no seats should be more than 20 feet from the 
window wall, and I wish the Code would be altered accord- 
ingly ; for elementary schools it is equally as important as 
secondary. Mr. Buckland makes no reference to the desir- 
ability of providing any other rooms for teaching purposes 
than the ordinary class-rooms. In my opinion and with 
the experience I have gained in building the schools of 
London for twenty-five years, I consider it very desirable 
that there should be a room for general science—not ad- 
vanced work—and also a room for art teaching in the boys’ 
departments and rooms for teaching domestic subjects in the 
girls’ departments, and I would have these attached to all 
schools ; also a room apart from the main building in the 
boys’ department for manual training work in wood or 
metal, or both, I am afraid the remarks on secondary’ 
schools do not give much guide to either the requirements 
or the points of planning, but I would remark concerning, 
them :—(1) The number to be accommodated. Mr. Buck- 
land knows of no recent secondary school which accom- 
modates more than 400 in one department. I am building 
five secondary schools for girls in London, accommodating 
upwards of 500 in each, and I certainly do not agree with 
him that a central hall is not the best arrangement; with 
nine class-rooms or more on a floor it is surely better that 
they should discharge into a large hall than into corridors, 
and it is manifestly the cheapest arrangement for building, 
and I can answer for it that there is not only no incon- 
venience, but it is appreciated. There are many require- 
ments in secondary schools which are not touched upon, 
but the variety of subjects taught and the needs in such an 
educational establishment need more than a passing refer- 
ence. As regards the number of departments in a secondary 
school, it is best that, in large towns, they should be built 
as separate schools; of course, in country districts com- 
bined schools may be desirable, having regard to the 
smaller numbers to be provided for. Finally, and the only 
matter the lecturer touches upon in detail—on the ques- 
tion of ventilation—the remarks are all a criticism of the 
‘Plenum ’”’ system, and, as I understand it, a condemna- 
tion of it. This I cannot agree with. In my opinion a 
really good modern installation on this type is the best that 
can be had, but there are so many prejudices against it that 
public bodies hesitate to adopt it on this account. I have 
installed it in five or six cases some years ago with great 
success. I have also installed it where it has been con- 
tinually complained of. If I were to instal it in a building 
now I would only have it in operation in the winter, leaving 
the open windows to ventilate in the summer ; but the extra. 
cost on the building for ducts and flues renders the cost pro- 
hibitive where there is a desire to keep down the cost of a 
building to the lowest point. Experts favouring both 
systems would argue the respective merits for a week, and 
would probably leave the hearers confused and unconvinced. 
IT can only speak from my own experience. A head teacher 
told me the other day in a school where the “ Plenum” 
system was installed ten years ago that in foggy and frosty 
weather they are practically in the Riviera, and I have 
never heard any complaints from that school that the 
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windows could not be opened in the summer. As regards 
thevaystem of warming by low-pressure hot water as com- 
pared with steam, it is well to remember that the latter 
probably means the employment of an engineer for working 
it in the winter,.as it is too dangerous to entrust to the 
ordinary schoolkeeper, with his multifarious duties about 
the school, whereas the former can easily be. attended to by 
him. In his remarks on sanitary accommodation, Mr. 
Buckland refers to automatic flushing. This-‘means troughs, 
which are pretty universally condemned by the faculty in 
these days. Besides, all towns have their sanitary by-laws, 
and I doubt if any at the present time would approve these, 
certainly not in London; it is surprising news to me that 
even in a single case independent flushing ‘“ was not satis- 
factory, and-an- automatic system had ultimately to be 
installed.’’ It would be interesting to hear. where this 
occurred. The reverse is my experience, and is the cause of 
constant disputes with Borough Councils in the case of old 
schools which are: working satisfactorily. The general re- 
marks touching lighting, desking, &¢., are truisms which 
need no comment, but I would like to place on record my 
opinion that the requirements of the Code as to the areas 
of central halls—viz. a minimum of 6 feet per scholar in 
secondary schools and a maximum of 4 feet in elementary 
schools—is incomprehensible, especially considering that in 


a properly equipped secondary school there is a gymnasium ~ 


and dining-room in addition. 

Mr. BucxianD, in reply to the vote of thanks, said he 
could not have covered all the points which Mr. Bailey had 
wished him to do within the limits of an evening’s paper. 
The question of the desirability of providing a central hall 
had not, he thought, gone beyond the line of argument, and 
so far as secondary schools, he was certain it had not. With 
regard to the ‘‘ Plenum’”’ system, he had not, he said, ex- 
pressed a personal view, but merely the opinions of others, 
though he could say he had never found a school ventilated 
on that system the air of which reminded him of the 
Riviera. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY." 


N order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
scope of my subject, I wish to make it clear that this will 
be treated only from the points of view with which the 
Sanitary Institute is more particularly concerned. It may 
not, however, be out of place to say that the architectural 
conception of the design has been to so plan the buildings 
that the respective parts adapt themselves to the various 
purposes for which they are required, and that in such a 
way that all may be seen to be naturally and harmoniously 
related ; the many integral parts emphasising the unity of 
the whole. 

The principles on which the design is based are divided 
under three heads :—Hygienic, Sanatory and Atsthetic. 

Let us first consider how hygienic conditions prevail in 
the design of the New Royal Infirmary, and begin with the 
essential of :— 

Fresh atr.—Attention should be drawn to the block plan 
of the buildings (see The Architect, January 11, 1907. {+ will 
be seen that the relation of the whole to what may be 
termed the main air routes are that, on the west Oxford 
Road runs past a frontage of about 508 feet of the site ; 
on the north, Nelson Street passes a frontage of 268 feet ; 
on the south, York Place skirts a frontage of 512 feet ; on the 
east, another street runs up to the boundary. Lying within 
these air channels is the site of about thirteen acres of land, 
and on this site are in all forty-eight buildings of various 
kinds. Every building is kept detached from every other 
so that air currents pass all round and over, and, in the 
case of the medical and surgical pavilions, under each, and 
considerable areas of grass and paved spaces left open on 
the north and south are reservoirs of air. By means of the 
many cross routes of varying breadth currents are induced. 
There is not a single.enclosed court or area in the whole of 
the hospital. 

The distance between each pair of pavilions is about 60 
feet, and many buildings are separated by greater distances. 
Judged by the population standard, the Infirmary when full 
will not have more than about seventy to the acre. All the 


buildings are necessarily connected together for adminis- 


trative purposes, but the connecting corridors are all 


= Abstract of a paper entitled ‘Manchester Royal Infirmary 
from the Hygienic, Sanatory and Msthetic Points of View,” by | 


Edwin T. Hall, V-P.R.1.B:A. (Member of Council), read at sessional 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Manchester. © ego 
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designed that the apex of the roof of each is well down 


“isolated as to have all the sun’s rays. Every room in the 


‘and open to almost every ray of sunlight, and the workshop: 


‘every part, except to the larders which all face north. 
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partially enclosed on both sides on all storeys, ‘and are. | 


below the floor of the upper storey, allowing the air to pass 
through in an uninterrupted course. - The roofs are of glass, 
with wide projecting eaves over the passage way, and these 
projections, with the iron close balustrade, effectually protect 
the pedestrian from. normally inclement weather. The 
communication of fire or smoke from one building to another 
is impossible, as any flames escaping from a building would 
break the glass roof and isolate a fire. re : 

The air around the Infirmary, although sometimes— 
perhaps: generally—charged with smoke or carbon, is prac- 
tically pure in that judged by the carbon-dioxide test it 
contains only about five parts per 10,000 as against three in 
the mountain wilds of Scotland, and the currents passing 
round every side of all the buildings are admitted directly 
into every room, ward, or other compartment, by means not 
only of windows, but of other openings which, if windows 
be closed, will give an abundant supply of air for every 
occupant. AP and | 

Pure Water.—lIt is now a good many years ago that a 
crusade against storage cisterns in weekly tenement houses 
was started, and the external standpipe off the main “for 
common use became an institution. Inconvenience some- 


ens csh 


times arose in case of a burst main or a sudden frost, but 
another standpipe was available at no great distance. In 
a large hospital the loss of a water supply from either cause 
would be a calamity, and so cisterns of large capacity wel 
considered a necessity, to provide not only for current us 
but for storage during a reasonable period to cover the 
maximum possible stoppage of public supply. In the 
Infirmary, however, we tried a better way, and obtained 
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supplies from three separate mains coming from differen 
sources. We connected all three to a large ring main in the 
warmed subway within the hospital. The concurrent failure 
of all three supplies is practically an impossibility. . There| 
are no cisterns at all for any of the ordinary purposes, and 
every sink, lavatory, bath, water-closet, fire service, stand. 
pipe, &c., is supplied directly from the main with fresh and 
pure water. This incidentally saved the cost of all cisterns, 
service pipes and their fittings; all ball-valves and oyer- 
flows, safes and cistern housing ; as well as the maintenance| 


of all and the periodical cleaning out. oa 


In this connection another sanitary arrangement may 
here be referred to. The overhead flushing cistern for Wt. §) 
has been abolished. The cistern of white glazed vere 
glazed lid, has been placed on the closet under the window, 
and the apparatus is actuated by the door. Instead, how- 
ever, of the usual iron rod and lever mechanism, a wired] 
tube is substituted. The mechanism ensures that the flush 
shall occur only on the alternate opening of the door, saving 
50 per cent. of water as compared with the old system. I 
should be stated that all pipes used for cold water are ei 
cast-iron or tin-lined pipes, and for hot water cast-iron 
copper, or nickel pipes. eam 

Sunlight.—Every pavilion has its axis practically north 
and south. Every large ward has windows all round three 
sides—east, south and west. The distance apart of the two-| 
storeyed pavilions, between the large wards of each, is about 
twice the height from the lowest window sills, so that direc 
rays enter the lowest window when the sun is 24°. above the 
horizon ; and where there are three-storeyed pavilions, in) 
the same rank, the diminution on one side only, as com-| 
pared with two-storeyed wards, is at the equinox only a 
of one and a third hour. One three-storeyed ward has 
the sun’s rays when it is 5° above the horizon. The out 
patients’ department is isolated, and the sun’s direct Tays 
enter every part when the luminary is 7° above the horizon) 
on the east, and 24° on the west. The septic pavilion 1s s0 


administration and teaching blocks has direct sunlight. 

The Nurses’ Home is broadly a U-shaped block open to the 
south, with horns on the east, and every room on ten of lt 
eleven faces has direct sunlight. 


The laundry is detached, 


face west. The kitchen department has direct sun; 
have now only to mention the theatres. These are each units| 
of seven rooms. The theatre proper intentionally faces 
north, but every other room has direct sunlight. anh 

Drainage.—We now come to the last branch of hygiene: 
the removal of sewage and other deleterious matter. 1H¢ 
problem in so large a place as the Infirmary is akin to that olf 
a village within a town. We have within the curtilage 42 
miles of drains. Two main drains run east and west inte 
the Oxford Road sewer, and one into the York Place sewer 
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hese are efficiently disconnected from the public sewers, 
md are all ventilated in such a way that it is impossible 
or sewer gas to collect. They are divided into sections with 
nlet and outlet ventilators to each, and some sections have 
pecial shafts fitted with hydraulic fans for air extraction. 


onnected from the main drains, all separately ventilated, 
o that nothing can be communicated underground from one 
o another. The manholes at frequent intervals are specially 
ade of the same glazed ware as: the drain-pipes. The 
ottom sections, with all the various branches at the 
equired angles, are in one piece, each having been made 
rom a separate drawing. The branches are about three- 
uarter pipes in sections, and the benchings have steep 
lopes. Every drain can be swept between two manholes. 
lI gullies from sinks, lavatories, and baths are taken into 
he soil drains and are ventilated. The rain-water drains 
re separate from those for soil, and are disconnected from 
ae soil manhole, into which they ultimately discharge. It 
} a usual practice to put flushing tanks at the head of soil 
‘rains, but the expense of water is great, and this expense 
as been obviated here by inserting on the rain main drain 
last before its entry into the soil manhole an automatic 
cushing tank, so that instead of a small and regular stream 
tickling through, the rain-water discharges in volume and 
't considerable velocity, and so scours the soil drain. All 
tanholes in rain drains have gridiron covers, so that the 
ipes are always open to be sweetened by fresh air. 

, Sozl pipes are of lead, and all branches are of the same 
‘ternal diameter as the traps of closets, while every one of 
\e traps is separately ventilated. Lavatory, bath and sink 
ack-pipes are carried up above the roofs as ventilators. 

| Smoke abatement.—In the Nurses’ Home, a building of 
yout 250 rooms, there are only coal fireplaces in the sitting 
ms, about a dozen in all; and there are none in the 
meral servants’ bedrooms in the centre block, or in the 
en servants’ bedrooms. In the large teaching block in 
xford Road there are only about ten. The general heating 
. all these buildings is by hot water. 

_ Heating.—Until recent years the: method of heating a 
‘rge congeries of buildings such as. this was by placing a 
lorifier, supplied by live steam, in each building, the cir- 
lation within the building being by gravitation. The 
“pense of this in plant and maintenance and in steam is 
eat, and the labour involved in the supervision of such 
lechanical calorifiers at a distance is considerable, 

Some ten years ago I introduced a new system into a 
'rge hospital by which the whole heating was done by one 
‘lorifier adjoining the steam boiler house under the eye of 
|e engineer, and pumping the circulation all round the 
|ildings. 

This system has been adopted in the new Infirmary. 
om the calorifier duplicate ring mains run in reverse 
‘rections all round the subways. Off each of these sub- 
diary circulations are ‘taken which supply half the 
diators in each building, so that in the very rare occur- 
ince, on a low pressure system, of a broken joint, no build- 
g can be without heat at any time. With a broken joint 
e circulation in the affected ring main is not stopped, but 
| means of three way valves the water is merely shunted 
_ to the other main while the repair is made. 

The supply of all hot water to baths, lavatories, sinks, 
., 1s on exactly the same system from an adjacent 
‘lorifier. The steam mains on the boilers are in duplicate. 
‘e total length of water and steam pipes in the buildings is 
‘out nine miles, » A considerable economy has also been 
‘ected by collecting all exhaust steam and condensed water, 
‘ering and re-using both either in the calorifiers or in the 
‘ilers, . 

Artificial Lighting, &c.—The electric supply for lighting 
‘taken from two separate Corporation stations, the light in 
ch pavilion and theatre being divided between the two 
‘irces of supply. The same power is used for lifts, 
chinery motors, sewing machines, refrigerators, mincing 
d coffee grinding, and other culinary apparatus, for ven- 
ation, and for other purposes. In every building we have 
0 placed emergency gaslights, and it may be added that all 
s for these, for cooking, &c., is taken off two separate 
rporation mains and connected to a ring main as before 
cribed, 
We next come to the second or Sanatory branch of our 
pject, or that pertaining to therapeutics—the healing of 
| sick. The province of architects is to provide means for 
eae of hygienic conditions to assist in restoration 
health. 


|The Pavilions.—Having sketched the hygienic enyiron- 
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very building has its complete system of drainage dis- - 
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ment, it becomes important to show what are the buildings 
provided and how they are designed for sanatory purposes. 
A description of one pavilion will be sufficient for all. 

This is detached, and each floor is entered from the 
north, whence a wide corridor of glazed brickwork leads to 
the main ward. On either side of the corridor are small 
wards, a kitchen, and various stores. By large opening fan- 
lights above the doors, reaching to the ceiling, and similar 
fans over the external windows, cross currents are obtained 
for constant eration of the corridors. The large ward is a 
parallelogram giving about 130 feet of floor area, and about 
1,800 cubic feet to each bed. Its floor is of linoleum, its 
walls painted and varnished. There are no ledges, and all 
angles are concave, All doors are of polished wainscot: with 
sides in plain unpanelled sheets. It has windows all along 
both the east and west sides and at the south end.» The 
ratio of window to floor area is one to four. 

All windows are designed to open to their full’ extent. 
Every window has; in addition to a pair of ‘sashes, a~ fan- 
light reaching to the ceiling, opening inwards with guarded 
cheeks, and adjustable to suit the velocity of the wind.: 

To maintain the purity of the air inside the wards, all 
gas lighting, except emergency fittings, has been excluded. 

The open window is sometimes not possible; and provision 
should be made for an adequate supply. of fresh air even if 
all windows be closed. The provision here made is for: fresh 
air to enter at the back of the hot water radiators under. the 
windows in such volume that at a low velocity the atmo- 
sphere of the room may be changed three times per’ hoar. 
The admission is controlled by a valve to regulate the 
volume, At a higher velocity this change may be increased 
in frequency at discretion. The air passes over the radiator, 
so that the ward may be heated to a temperature of 60°. 

For extraction there are two shafts from every large ward 
fitted with electric fans, which even on the stillest of days 
ensure the passage of air through the ward. There is one 
fireplace, all of faience, at the south end for cheerfulness. 

At the same extremity of the ward are the detached 
sanitary towers, the one containing bath, &e¢., the other 
w.c.’s and sink room. Both towers are heated. For bathing 
a glazed ware bath is provided of special design, with a wide 
flat anti-splash rim on which a patient may sit. All baths 
and lavatories are discharged into open channels, and in- 
sanitary horizontal pipes are avoided. Provision is made 
for bedpans to be kept warm, ready for use. wed 

For the quiet of patients the floors are sound-proofed ‘by 
hollow floors and through wind currents. ; 

Freedom from anxiety as to fire is afforded by hydrants 
fitted on every floor, with hose ready for use, and from every 
pavilion there are alternate egresses on each floor directly 
to the open air, 

For fresh air or sun baths each pavilion is furnished with 
two sun balconies wide enough for beds, facing south, but 
otherwise sheltered from cold winds. j 

Out-patients’ Department.—This contains a hall 120 fect 
by 41 feet, the floor of which is of patent stone, the walls 
of glazed brick and stone, and the ceiling is semi-elliptic in 
section, It has channels in the floor to enable squeegees to 
be used all over. It has windows on all four sides (all made 
to open), and a skylight at the apex of the ceiling. Fresh 
air is brought into the hall near the floor level behind , the 
radiators, and in the turret is an electric aspirating fan. 

Surgical Theatres.—The theatre units on the surgical side 
are in detached blocks to the north of the pavilions, where 

they are quiet and free from all distraction. Each unit con- 
sists of seven rooms, of which the anesthetising room, the 
theatre, and the sterilising room are cut off by a cross 
corridor from the others. These have terrazzo floors, marble 
walls and opal glass ceilings; all can be washed down by a 
hose or wiped by hand, there being open floor sinks to take 
away all liquids. The doors, like those of the wards, are of 
smooth polished wainscot slabs without panels. The day 
lighting of the theatre is by windows and skylights on: every 
floor, all having double panes of glass, and steel casements. 
The inlets of fresh air are protected by specially designed 
filter screens and the extract at the roof is by. an electric 
fan. uy 

The heating is by steam for purposes of rapidity, and so 
designed that temperatures from about 60° to 90° may be 
obtained to suit the operator. All lavatories, sinks and 
shelves are in the sterilising room attached, and are either 

of glazed ware, marble, or glass. The fittings, to avoid the 
dust of cleaning, are of nickel plate, and so are the supports 
of the glazed screen which partially separates the students’ 
gallery from the theatre, This gallery-is of marble and ‘has 
a separate entrance, The electric lighting of the theatres 
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has received a great deal of attention from the surgical staff 
and varies in each to suit separate requirements. A low 
~tension: service for head lamps and instrumental work is 
laid on to all. 
Reference should be made to the filtration of water for 
drinking, &c, Attached to every ward, to every theatre, 


and elsewhere, are twin simple filters, one for hot and one — 


“for cold water, connected by an arch with a bib outlet on 
~which is a thermometer. Filtered or sterile water can thus 
“be obtained at any required temperature for drinking, 

fomentations, poultices, &c. 

Dietary.—In addition to the hospital kitchen each 
pavilion floor has a ward kitchen, with a gas kitchener and 

“hot closet, specially designed, and so arranged that, without 
. disconnection of the service, it can be wheeled out of the fire- 
place for keeping the recess clean. 

The hospital kitchen, an apartment 60 feet by 35 feet by 
‘29 feet high, and two large adjacent sculleries, of white 
“glazed brickwork throughout, are fitted with a complete 
plant of every kind of apparatus for varied dietary, the 
-caldrons tipping to pour out as simply as a cream jug. 

“The gas fires on the tables are automatically turned on or 
-shut off when saucepans are placed on or taken off, effecting 
-an immense saving in the gas bill. Adjacent is a room for 

‘teaching cooking to the nursing staff. As part of the same 
‘block we have stores for all the varied goods required for 
nearly 1,C00 people, and adjacent are the dining-rooms for 

all the varied sections of the staff and servants. (See« 

Arehitect, Jan. 11, 1907.) 

Safeguards against bacteria.—The obvious precaution 
against infection is the provision of a septic pavilion for the 
segregation of persons suspected of infection. This is to the 
south-east, there being a minimum zone of open ground of 
40 feet, which has been shown to be effective, except in the 
-case of smallpox. That disease will, however, probably be 
treated elsewhere. In this pavilion provision is made for 
the residence of the nursing staff and servants. At the out- 
patients’ department there is an external ward to which an 
infected case can be at once transferred, and thence taken 
to the infectious hospital. 

The doors of larders which face the windows are open 
panelled, and these panels and the windows are filled with 
copper gauze to exclude flies. 

A steam disinfector capable of taking several mattresses 
at a time, is installed in the covered way at the entrance 
to the laundry, the infected side being absolutely shut off 
from the disinfected side. This is accessible through the 
open air from any building in the Infirmary. There are 
steam sterilisers in every theatre unit, for dressings, &c., 
and also for instruments. 

Scalding sinks are fitted to every pavilion floor for 
‘cleansing vessels after use. A destructor for burning all 
infected food or other septic waste is installed near the 
boiler-house. 

And lastly, the mortuary is a building containing 
thirteen double cubicles all refrigerated, so that decomposi- 
tion or dissemination of noxious gases or germs are pre- 
~vented. 

Housing of the Staff.In the home at the Infirmary 
(see The Architect, Jan. 4, 1907) every nurse has her sepa- 
rate bedroom, with a minimum of 1,000 cubic feet, ventilated 
and warmed. The exhaust ventilating flue from every bed- 
room is fitted with an adjustable valve. All upeast flues 
are collected into main trunks on the roof, ending in a ver- 
tical shaft in which is an electric fan ; and the same prin- 
ciple is adopted in the servants’ quarters. There are sepa- 
rate sitting rooms for sisters, nurses, and probationers, com- 
mon recreation and reading rooms, a class room for lectures, 
besides separate quarters ‘tor assistant matrons and night 
superintendents. There are a large number of bathrooms 
‘and other conveniences, and all these are in towers or wings 
away. from, but convenient for, all bedrooms. There are in 
‘this building five staircases affording alternative exits in the 
event of fire, and four of these staircases go to the flat roofs, 
whence extensive views are obtained. In the nurses’ quad, 
-open to the south, a tennis-court is provided, and there are 
ample stores for bicycles, &e. 

The nurses’ dining room, a large detached apartment 
with separate small tables, is so arranged that on special 
‘oceasions it can be converted into a concert room. The ser- 
vants are also located in ventilated and warmed bedrooms, 

and they also have separate sitting and dining rooms for 
every grade. The resident medical ‘officers are quartered in 
the administration and teaching blocks, each with a sitting 
and a bedroom, in addition to common rooms. The offices. 
consist of general and medical board rooms, , each about 
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_ department. 


|. for the second (5l.) John E. Parhon and for the i Ah 
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50 feet by 20 feet. .The general superintendent’s offices: a 
in close proximity, and he has a comfortable residence j 
one wing of the building, the lady superintendent and {] 
housekeeper being located in the other, with the general se 
vants on the upper floor. . 

Teaching.—Another important sanatory adjunct 
teaching, which is provided for in the north-west block ; 
Oxford Road. (See The Architect, Jan. 18, 1907.) Th 
contains separate common-rooms for male and fema 
students, a large reading-room, a library, a museum, and 
lecture eciere to seat 200. The theatre.is venti by t} 
admission of fresh air at many parts to change the who 
atmosphere of the place at least three times an hour, wit 
an extract fan in the double dome. . Further provi 
made for students in galleries in all theatres and in #] 
consulting rooms of the outpatients’ department. — 4 

Every member of the honorary staff on a t] 
Infirmary presses an electric button, when his a 
announced by means of indicators in every part of the 
pital with which he is connected, including the out-pati sat 
It hardly needs to be mentioned that. eve 
building is in telephonic communication with the. other 
and it should be, added that electric clocks are _— 
everywhere, controlled and synchronised by a master 
so that the same time exists throughout the Infirmary. — 

I now come to the last division of my subject. 4 

The Alsthetic.—The superficial man may say, what h; 
the esthetic to do with the healing art? Is it not the scie ) 
or art which deals with the beautiful, that which. appea 
to the senses? It is in this appeal to the senses, and I wou 
fain hope to the imagination, that its curative value shou 
be considered. I think the science of sstho-physiology de 
with the organs of sense, of sensation and the influenc 
externals on the nervous system. The Greeks in surroundi 
themselves with objects of art had no doubt a keen sense 
their value, not only in giving pleasure, but in their pow 


‘to refine rte) cultivate the mind and raise it above sordid al 


morbid thoughts, above the trials and petty worries of 1 i! 
The raison-d’étre of our art galleries is based on these | | 
siderations. Their value to the people is undoubted. @ 
In the Infirmary (see The Architect, July 5, 1907) t) 
aim has been to make the external design impressive. a 
dignity and stability, expressive of spaciousness and hosy 
tality, appealing to the sick who enter to do so in | 
feel that there is room and welcome for them in the- ‘ple 
that geierous hearts have raised for their especial care 4 
having entered to find in the ordered symmetry of the bu 
ings with their air of repose, their sunlit rooms and pleasa 
quiet surroundings that which soothes their jarred rv 
stimulates their minds, and makes them responsive tot 
scientific skill that tends their bodily infirmity. ow 
In the patients’ wards themselves the colour scher e 
simple—warmth suggested in the dado, while the pale gre. 
above is restful to the eye; the sense of freedom and ¢ 
pansiveness is given and felt in the ample and all rou! 
window lighting with the grass and trees beyond.  _— 
And last of all the buildings is the chapel (see 
Architect, October 30, 1908). The zsthetic aim has 
mark a place apart where peace prevails; where ha 
in colour and in music may play their part ; where the 
of faith, hope, and charity divine, so brilliantly de 
may make their own appeal ; where all may reverent 
in prayer and praise and learn the allegory of the san 
rail: that from the hardest cross with patience bot 
spring the fairest flowers of character, and the weai 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ARCHITEC 
TURAL PRIZES. = 


NOTICE was inserted’ in the-Londow County Cou 
Gazette, and information was sent to the polytechr’ 
and otinieal institutes, with reference to the awar 
prizes for museum and architectural studies. One p 
101. and two prizes of 5l. each are offered for sets of ce 
fully executed drawings of buildings, churches and) 
artistic objects in museums. The drawings for which pr 
are awarded become the absolute property of the Counl. 
and the work must have been executed since Easter, at 
and not previously submitted in another competition. — om 
examiners report as follows:—‘‘ The drawings | submi? 
this year are admirable. Fifteen students in all comps 
and the quality of their work is higher than ever bef 
We recommend for the first place (prize 101.) Helen Copy. 


; hg 
/ 


| 


Eva Dunn. 


chased for 51. 
| Dora Bard, Elfrida Dadd and Mary Gilbertson, but they 


Fas, 19, 1909.] 


We wish also to commend highly the drawings 
of William H. Broad, and.to recommend that they be pur- 
Excellent drawings were also submitted by 


sent only one drawing each.’’ With regard to the purchase 
of the drawings of William H. Broad, the education com- 
mittee do not consider it advisable to carry out the ex- 


_aminers’ recommendation, as the purchase of the drawings 


is, in effect, the same as the award of an additional prize of 
5l., and in view of the importance of maintaining a high 
standard they think it undesirable to increase the number of 
prizes. 

The Council on April 15, 1908, had before it a report deal- 
ing with the competition for the prizes in that year, and 
resolved that in the educational year 1908-9 one prize of 
10/. and two prizes of 5/. each be offered for museum and 
architectural studies, and that the question of the continu- 


ance of the award of the prizes be considered in 1909. In 


view of the favourable terms of the examiners’ report, the 
education committee ‘recommend that, until further order, 
the award of prizes for architectural and museum studies 
be continued, and that one prize of 101. and two prizes of 51. 
each in respect thereof be offered annually. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Steelwork. 
Srr,—I have just read the article by Mr. Childs in The 


_ Architect of January 15, and with your permission I pro- 


pose to comment upon the statements therein put forward. 
At the outset I think your readers should be made 


acquainted with the fact that Mr. Childs is professionally 


is an ingenious variety of reinforced concrete floor. 


interested in a fireproofing company, one of whose specialties 
Conse- 
quently his opinions and arguments cannot be accepted in 
quite the same manner as those of an independent engineer. 
On reading the article for the first time I wondered why 


_ the representative of a reinforced concrete firm should think 


it worth while to try to disparage the value of that material, 
apparently to the detriment of the business conducted by his 
company. But after a second reading it became obvious that 


the article was only directed against the use of reinforced 
concrete for purposes other than the construction of indoor 


- floors. 


Arguments of the kind are perhaps legitimate in 
commercial prospectuses, but I scarcely think they are appro- 
priate to the columns of a professional journal, especially 
when the interested status of the author is not announced. 
The figures upon which Mr. Childs relies for support of 
his pleading are approximately correct up to a certain point, 
although they tend slightly against reinforced concrete, and, 
as I will show, they are not correctly applied. Thus, while 
the extensibility of plain concrete is one 10,000th or 0.0001 
of its length, the elongation of steel for the tensile stress of 
7 tons and the usual value of the coefficient of elasticity of 
30,000,000 Ib. per square inch is one 1,900th or 0.000523 of 
its length, instead of one 1,700th of its length, as stated. 
Then in a beam where the maximum tensile stress of 


7 tons per square inch is develéped in the steel at the middle 


of the span, the steel will elongate at the same point 
0.000523 of its length, and the concrete, after elongating 
0.0001 of its length, must further elongate or open out in 
some way to the proportionate length of 0.000523—0.0001 
= 0.000423. 

Mr. Childs probably knows, but omits to say, that the 
maximum tensile stress due to bending moment obtains only 
at the middle of the beam and progressively diminishes 
towards the ends, where the value is zero. It is important 
that this variation of stress distribution should not be over- 
looked, because the strain in the concrete diminishes from 
the middle of the span in like proportion, and also because 
it shows that the maximum stress cannot extend along “a 
two-foot length of the beam,” as Mr. Childs implies. The 
variation of stress intensity in a two-foot length might be 
small, and for the purpose of a supposititious computation 
it may be neglected. But it is manifestly incorrect to 
suggest that the uniform elongation of a steel bar could 
exert force so unequally as to cause only one crack to open 
in a two-foot length of the embedding concrete. 

The investigations of Considére in 1902, those of Mes- 
nager in 1903 and the second series by Considére in 1904 
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showed that reinforced concrete was capable of elongating 

without cracking from ten to twenty times the extent pos- 

sible in the case of plain concrete. This conclusion was 

accepted by authorities such as Kmperger, Hatt and 

Sanders, but Talbot and Turneaure in America afterwards 

succeeded in detecting very minute and numerous cracks in. 
reinforced concrete beams, where the concrete had apparently 

elongated in the manner observed by Considére and the other 

authorities mentioned. 

While the correctness of Considére’s results has never 
been disproved, it is tolerably certain that very small cracks 
appear on the surface of practical beams after the concrete 
has elongated beyond the proportion of 0:0001 of its length. 
These cracks, however, are invisible without the aid of a 
microscope, and, as Talbot and Turneaure state, are- 
numerous and quite well distributed. 

Consequently, instead of one fissure in a two-foot length 
of a beam, there are probably hundreds of invisible hair- 
cracks, by which, as Professor Turneaure says, ‘‘ the steel 
develops the full extensibility of a non-homogeneous material 
that otherwise would have an extension corresponding to the 
weakest section.”’ 

If there really were but one crack in a two-foot length 
its width at the level of the steel would be (0.000423 x24): 
=0.00105 inch, or one 100th inch, instead of one 70th inch, 
as given by Mr. Childs, and even assuming ten hair-cracks 
per inch length of the beam, the width of each would be no 
more than (.000423 + 10) = 0.0000423 inch, or one 23,600th: 
inch. Thus the single large crack imagined by Mr. Childs 
for the purpose of trying to demonstrate the dangers of 
reinforced concrete, when not applied in the particular 
manner favoured by his own firm, is 330 times wider than 
the probable width of fine hair-cracks such as those discovered! 
by Talbot and Turneaure. 

Of course, the hair-marks would develop into wider, 
longer and deeper cracks if excessive strain were put on the: 
reinforcement, and if the concrete were of poor quality or 
badly prepared it might fracture at one point in a beam. 
Diagonal cracks may also appear in beams which are not 
properly reinforced against tension on diagonal planes. I 
hope no unhappy contretemps has led Mr. Childs to suggest 
the creation of a single crack as a normal feature in a two- 
foot length of a beam; my own experience of numerous 
well-designed and carefully constructed reinforced concrete 
beams being that no cracks of any kind are observable under 
test loads involving stresses up to more than 10 tons per 
square inch in the steel. 

Having now made clear the actual extent of any hair- 
cracking tendency that may develop in properly constructed 
reinforced concrete beams, I should like to add a few words 
relative to the probability, or rather the improbability, of 
corrosion on the surface of the steel bars. 

The rusting of steel does not occur except in the simul- 
taneous presence of water, oxygen and an acid. If any of 
these agents be absent very little corrosion takes place, and 
what is more important still, the presence of an alkaline: 
compound will prevent the process of rusting. 

Although air would naturally gain access even to the 
interior of a crack so small as one 23,600th inch wide, and 
moisture might work its way in against the pressure of the 
confined air by capillary attraction, there could be very 
little chance of the moisture penetrating to the top of so 
minute an aperture, and the presence of acid would be a 
still more remote contingency. If all three agents were: 
present there might be the risk of corrosion over an area 
measuring, say, 4 inch by one 23,600th inch on each bar of 
the reinforcement. Your readers can decide for themselves. 
whether the possibility is one justifying the alarming pro- 
phecies of Mr. Childs. 

But there are further reasons for dismissing his gloomy 
forebodings. They are to be found in the facts (1) that the 
Portland cement around the steel is an alkaline compound 
abundantly capable of neutralising any infinitesimal quan- 
tity of acid that could find its way into an invisible crack ; 
and (2) that the water mixed with the concrete combines 
with the surface film of rust always present on the bars 
before use, forming an insoluble, impenetrable and _per- 
manent compound, which effectively protects the metal from 
corrosive agencies. 

Beams used out of doors in the ordinary way are prac- 
tically as well protected from moisture as beams in a build- 
ing. The under side is generally shielded from water, and 
the proportion of moisture and acid gases contained in the 
air is much smaller than that in any building occupied by 
human beings and animals and in many buildings used for 
industrial purposes. If Mr. Childs’s arguments were valid 
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it might even be said that the steel in reinforced concrete 
beams employed indoors is in greater risk than the steel in 
similar members situated in the open air. Mr. Childs is 
playing with what he probably imagines to be edged tools 
in a way that would be dangerous to his own interests if the 
tools had any edge in reality. Of course, in the case of com- 
pression members, which are very largely used in reinforced 
concrete construction, no question of the kind discussed by 
Mr. Childs can possibly arise. 
In conclusion, I wish particularly to express my convic- 
tion that what Mr. Childs has written has been put forward 
in perfect good faith, but I am afraid that he has been 
influenced, quite unconsciously, by environmental influences. 
On the other hand, he may possibly consider me to be one of 
those referred to in his article as ‘‘ enthusiasts ’’ possessed 
by the ‘“craze’’ for reinforced concrete construction. That 
point and the subject generally, however, are matters which 
IT am content to leave to the judgment of your readers.— 
Yours faithfully, W. Nosie TWELVETREES. 
London, S.W.: February 13, 1909. 


Consett Schools Competition. 


Srr,—I have no doubt you have been interested in the 
above competition. Conditions were sent out to architects 
for competitive plans, the award made, and now ‘* circu- 
Jars’? have been sent out to the ‘‘ unlucky ”’ architects ask- 
ing if they object to the plans being returned ‘‘ minus the 
strainers.’? I think it hardly fair, after all the trouble 
taken in the preparation of the plans, having them 
returned in this fashion just to save expense. Some archi- 
tects go to a great expense in competitions, and if this is 
how their plans are to be returned, it is time competitions 
were ‘‘ off.”’ CoMPETITOR. 


St. Paul’s. 


Srr,—As the central object in London, everyone’s atten- 
tion is called to the cathedral, and a few remarks upon it 
may not be uninteresting to your readers. It often struck 
me how picturesque and scenic it was, and I used to wonder 
that it was not more used as a subject by artists. For 
instance, I cannot call to mind a picture of it by Turner, 
or any of the great artists, and yet everyone must be struck 
with the beauty and picturesqueness of the views of it from 
every side. It is so wonderfully broken up and divided into 
separate views and pictures. This is not at all a charac- 
teristic of Greek, Roman, or Renaissance architecture, but 
is distinctly the character of Gothic. The great western 
facade is divided into two storeys by two rows of columns, 
and curiously there was no necessity for this, as it is neither 
a two-storeyed building nor are there any side aisles neces- 
sitating this, as in a Gothic church. I remember noticing 
this when | saw the great pillars of St. Peter’s at Rome 
stretching right up to the top of the main building, and 
in temples like the Parthenon at Athens the Doric columns 
rise from the floor, and carry in one piece the entablature 
and the pediment. In fact, the great columns in West- 
minster Abbey and the French cathedrals are more Classic in 
feeling than Wren’s internal and external columns. 1¢ is 
curious to note how Wren’s pupil Gibbs, in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, follows his master in designing a two- 
storey Renaissance building, but afterwards in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields gives us a purely Classical one-storey temple. 
John James, in Marylebone.and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square,. gave us good examples of how noble and grand a 
single row Greek temple fagade of columns, in height reach- 
ing to and carrying the entablature, can be made. As 
Goethe says:—‘‘So largely designed-and carried out, I do 
not know how it came about that Wren, a Renaissance archi- 
tect, came to build in the Gothic spitit.’’ Whether it was 
his .own fancy: or. imposed’ upon him, some of your 
readers may be able to tell us. I am glad to have had the 
opportunity of calling their attention to the fact. 


-. '* A, W. Fawcvus. 
Walden House, Marylebone, N.W. 


Mr. R. S, Lorimer, R.8.A., Edinburgh, has been appointed 
to advise the green committee of St. Andrews’ Links as to the 
Tom Morris Memorial, for which ~600/. has already been 
subscribed. 


Mr. H. F. Kerr, A.R.1.B.A., 62 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
has been appointed architect for the David Murray Homes. 
The trustees are now looking for a suitable site of about two 
acres In extent, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 


| erection of an asylum at Park Prewett. 


category as other places of amusement. | 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, Westminster, S.W., has been 
engaged by the Hampshire County Council as architect for the 
In 1902, when it was 
decided to postpone the building of an asylum, Mr. Hine was 
paid 465/. 15s. for his services in connection with the work of 
planning the asylum, and it was agreed that that payment 
should merge in his ordinary 5 per cent. commission on the 
completion of the work. * 


The Establishment Committee of the London County Coungeil 
recommend that 890/. be paid to Mr. W. E. Riley, the Council’s 
official architect, in part payment of his services in connection 
with the new County Hall. The Council state that, apart 
from the large amount of work Mr. Riley has done in connec- 
tion with the plans of the new County Hall, heavy and respon- 
sible duties devolved upon him as one of the assessors in both — 
parts of the competition, and.although his fellow assessors 
were each paid the sum of 1,050/., Mr. Riley has not received 
any remuneration for this special work. The commission on 
the work is to be paid in the proportion of nine-tenths to Mr, 
Ralph Knott and one-tenth to Mr. W. EK. Riley. a 

A Further: Portion of the stained-glass collections formed 


early in the nineteenth century by George Weare Braikenridge, 
of Broomwell House, Brislington, near Bristol, will come up 


for sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Friday next, and will comprise 


the extensive collection of stained-glass panels of the fifteenth 
and two succeeding centuries. There: are* seventy-six lots, 
Dutch stained glass forming two-thirds of the whole collection, 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust are carrying « out a 
scheme of operations, with the sanction of the.Crown authori- 
ties, with the view of laying bare more of the ruins of the 
monastery connected with the Dunfermline Palace. Large 
quantities of forced soil are being removed from the base of 
the walls with the object of revealing the base courses. Along 
with that work the trustees are preparing for a scheme of 
street widening on both sides of Monastery Street; which will 
not only render the conduct of traffic safer in view of the 
narrow neck at the: Pend, but will throw the massive walls of 
the Palace and monastery into more prominent relief. | \ 


Mr. Norman, the chairman of the establishment com- 
mittee of the London County Council, stated in reply to a 
question on Tuesday that the amended plans of the elev tion — 
of the new County Hall were now before the professional — 
assessors, and when they came back from them they would be 
submitted to the Council. He saw no objection to the amended | 
plans being shown so that the public might view them, as was — 
the case with the original plans. a | 


While Preparing the municipal cricket pitches on the 
South Common, Lincoln, workmen have unearthed broken | 
portions of a memorial tablet of the Roman period. It was 
found that, with the exception of two letters, the inscription 
was intact. The relic has been removed to the Lincoln City 
and County Museum, and the inscription has been translated — 
as follows:—“Gaius Valerius Maccenas, the son of Gaius, 
soldier and standard bearer of the Ninth Legion called Hespes; 
he served thirty-five years and saw thirteen campaigns. He 
gave orders in his will for the erection of this monument. He _ 
is buried here.” : 


The First of the Series of Lectures on the “ History of 
Art in Europe,” by Mr. Windsor Fry, was delivered at the | 
School of Art, Crystal Palace, on Monday evening last with 
limelight illustrations. A chart illustrating the whole: period 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century in the different 
countries was: displayed, and a very interesting discourse was | 
given on the Giotto frescoes and the artists of the Florentine 
school, who were often architects and sculptors as well as 
painters. The Sienese school of painting was also touched 
upon. . 


At the Meeting of the London County Council last week 
a member asked whether any precautions against fire were 
taken at the Royal Albert Hall; whether the building was 
inspected by the Council’s officials; and, if not, whether it 
was not the only building which was not so inspected, The 
chairman of the theatres comm:ttee replied that the hall had 
not been inspected by the Council, and the Council had not 
been asked to make an inspection of the building. The facts 
with regard to the hall were reported to the Council on 
July 10, 1906. According to the terms of the Charter, the 
hall was exempt from the necessity of being licensed for musi¢ 
and also from the requirements of the London Building Acts. 
In view of its large size, it would, in his opinion, be well for 
the safety of the public if it were brought into the same 
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Messrs. E. VINCENT HARRIS and T. A. MQODIE, Architects. 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF: 
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DESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF: 


By P. HUBERT KEYES, A.R.I.B.A. 
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a @he Architect. 


THE WEEK. | 
A Motion on behalf of the Westminster Hospital, to 
‘restrain an interference with the lights of that institution 
by the new Wesleyan Memorial Hall, having come before 
Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division on Friday 
last, his Lordship intimated to the counsel engaged in the 
case that, as charitable money was concerned on both 


sides, he ‘proposed to appoint a competent and efficient , 


expert to see the plans and report to him, thus saving the 


great expense to both charitable funds of ex parte’ 


affidavits. Counsel for the hospital said he would be glad 
if his Lordship would like to instruct a report to be made 
af once, but as the counsel for. the Trustees of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Twentieth Century Fund wished to 
consult his clients on the matter, the motion was 
adjourned for a week, all proceedings with regard to 
affidavits being stayed meanwhile. 


Tue Earl of Rosrprry, having been elected President 
of the London Topographical Society at its tenth annual 
meeting, last Friday, took for the subject of his’ presi- 
dential address the old Palace of Whitehall, the history 
of which he characterised as elusive, one reason for this 
being that the prints connected with it were rather those 
of what might have been than what was—illustra- 
tions of Intco-Jones’s designs for a palace that never 
existed. Another reason was that, though the Royal 
apartments were burned down in the fire of 1698, which 
was supposed to have put an end to the structure, the 
great mass of the Palace seems to have escaped. All that 
can now be described with any certainty as existing parts 
of the old Palace, besides the banqueting house, are a 
couple of cellars and as many windows, these latter being 
in the present passage leading from Whitehall to the 
Treasury. In one of the cellars the cocks were kept for 
the battles of the neighbouring cock-pit, which was on the 
site of the present Treasury. The other was a wine ceuar 
underneath the spacious courtyard at the Charing Cross 
entrance to the Palace, where Carrington House used to 
stand. Another entrance to the Palace was the Holbein 
rate, where Dover House now stands. This gate, 
Jesigned by Horsmrn for Henry VIII., was carried away 
oy the “ Butcher *’ Duke of Cumprrnann, to be placed at 


che end of the Long Walk at Windsor, since which | 


iothing has been heard of it. The Palace precincts com- 
orehended what is now called the Horse Guards, known 
hen as the Tilt Yard, and also Scotland Yard. Stretch- 
ug away to the left of the Holbein Gate, and on a line 
vith rt, were the Government Offices, and on the right 
\ multifarious collection of Palace lodgings, extending 
nearly to Westminster, where there was another entrance, 
he King’s Gate. The Palace was composed of a mass 
f unimposing buildings, a maze of dwellings and offices, 
vith the magnificent banqueting house of INtco Jonzs in 
he centre. Lord Rosrsrry concluded his address by 
mphasising the fleeting character of ‘London, where 
tothing. remained permanent, for our leases ran out just 
s our judiciously constructed houses were going to pieces. 
Le exhorted the Society to garner up carefully what was 
vorth preserving of a great city, built not for time or 
osterity, but for the business exigencies of a leasehold 
onure. . 


| Tue future of the India, Museum at South Kensing- 
om. 18 a very pretty question, and one as to which there is 
ardly a possibility of agreement between ithe opposing 
arties, whose feelings are entirely dominated by their 
2parate points of view. The official proposal to break 
0 the unity of the present collection and’ to redistribute 
among the various sections of the Victoria and Albert 
|-useum, according to ‘‘ material,’? commends itself to 
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a means of study to specialised craftsmen, ‘so that, for 
example, the designer for textiles may be able to readily 
compare the work.of an Indian artist with that, say; of 
Hungarian worker in-the same material, recognising that 
design is not a thing apart, but is ‘subservient to and 
regulated by the material to which it is applied. This. 
‘view appeals therefore to those who consider the Victoria 
and Albert Museum as a place for the study of design. 
and to them the official proposal appears the right course 
to pursue. It is not surprising to those who know hin» 
that Sir Caspar Purpon Cuarke, though no longer asso- 
ciated with our museum, upholds the official proposal. 
On the other side are ranged those who value the entity of 
the collection, either politically . or archeologically . 
because it is Indian, and consider that its redistributiorr 
‘’ would annihilate a most valuable means of learning to 
understand Indian art, and, what is more important, 
something of India itself.’? This is a perfectly compre- 
hensible view, and one can readily understand that it is. 
held by such men as Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, and 
Lord Ropers ;- nor is it surprising that Mr. Ernest 
Gxorae, the President. of the Royal: Institute of British 
Architects, Professor Simpson, and Mr. R. Parner Sprers 
are signatories of the memorials in favour of the preserva- 
tion of the Indian collection, for architecture embraces. 
call arts, and views Indian art as a whole. We think, 
however, that the memorialists go too far when they say 
’ that the distribution of the Indian collection as proposed 
would not further a sound principle of education.’? The 
grouping together of the art products of various countries: 
according to ‘‘ material ’’ as a means of studying design 
in any particular material is a perfectly ‘‘ sound principle: 
of education,’’ though not perhaps so favourable to that 
precise. phase of education to which the memorialists: 
inclne. The adoption of the views of ‘the memorialists 
with regard to the Indian collection would logically seem 
to entail a similar treatment of the remaining exhibits in 
the Museum, and the art of France, of Germany, of Italy, 
and every other country should be similarly grouped. 


‘The Museum would then be rather for the dilettante and 


the casual visitor than for the serious student, and would! 
thus miss what, after all, must be allowed to be its 
principal sphere of usefulness.. The obvious solution, if 
it be possible, is the adoption of the ideal arrangement of 
an exhibition into which an international character enters. 


| the arrangement in concentric and radial sections—con- 


centric according to material and radial according te 
nationality, or vice versa, as may be more convenient. 


Tus Americans have had so much more’ experience 
than ourselves up to the present with reinforced concrete: 
construction, that due weight must be given to the 
opinions of one so well situated to torm a deliberate and 
cool judgment as Mr. James, Knox Tayztor, Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department of the United. 
States Government. He is reported by the Washington 
Herald to have said :—‘* I would favour the further.use of 
reinforced coneréte in the construction of Government 
buildings if it were possible for us to get a sufficient 
number of expert superintendents to take charge.,of the 
work. - It requires careful and expert watching. I am 
afraid that we shall always encounter—or’ for a long 
time, at least—the same difficulty that we find now in its. 
use, namely, that while we can easily’ get super- 
intendents, we cannot get a large enough number of them 
who are highly trained in the use of concrete. . There is too. 
much danger in the indiscriminate use of concrete to permit 
us to try to make. it a common material in the construc- 
tion of Government buildings, unless, or until, this danger 
can be in some way eliminated.’’ This ‘is. indeed the- 
crux of the whole question in ‘respect of reinforced con- 
crete; absolutely capable supervision to ensure absolutely 
correct workmanship is-a primary essential for’reliability 
and for safety. . Both the mixing of the concréte and the: 
placing of it in position‘ must be carried out ‘With perfect 
fidelity to the prescribed and theoretical arrangement, or 
failure will result: a . 
@ BURMA , ae 
» Yelling 4.7 ane 
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- THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS.*—Il.-° > 

UR author does not confine himself to the purely 
( archeological questions relating to the architectural 
and sculptural remains of the “Athenian Acropolis, but 
directs his readers’ attention to some of the minutie that 
help to make its buildings pre-eminent in artistic merit. 
The first of these to which Professor D’Ooax alludes is 
the curvature of quasi-straight lines in the building of the 
Parthenon, and he rightly pays tribute to the painstaking 
and exceedingly careful investigations of the late Mr. 
PENROSE on this subject, the refutation of whose objectors 
is very ably and clearly stated. The Professor points out 
that the rule of curvature applies universally in the 
Parthenon, so that.in the entire building there is not a 
single straight line of any great length; also that there is 
no vertical surface exactly plumb. The entasis of 
‘columns and the inclination of their axes are some of the 
results of fidelity to these principles. . The effect of these 
refinements is well expressed by Professor D’OoGE when 
he says that they ‘‘ produce in their totality an impression 
of elasticity and rhythm which ‘every beholder feels as 
he looks with admiration upon this structure so full of 
life and grace.’’ ©The difference in the point of view of 
the professional and the lay admirer of artistic work has 
seldom been more happily formulated. The lay beholder 
feels; the artist knows the effect of consummate artistic 
cratt. 

_ Professor D’OocE has, however, missed two of the 
most important elements in the perfection of the 
Parthenon, and this although he instances so very small 
» point as the uniform depth of the flutings of the 
columns, which he tells us was maintained in order to 
produce as much-shadow as possible at-the top. The 
consequent effect of strength is undoubted. It is also to 
be found in the difference of character between Karly 
English and Decorated mouldings, but practically it was 
also easier for the masons thus to maintain true alignment 
of the flutes as they were cut in situ from starting-points 
at top and bottom of the columns. a ; 

The elements that Professor D’OocE has missed are, 
first, proportion, and, second, the contour.of mouldings, 
both of which are more vitally important in producing the 
impression that.every beholder feels than are the refine- 
ments to which the author refers. The systems of pro- 
portion that obtain amongst the best works of Greek 
architects have been, excellently explained by Mr. PEN- 
RosE, and haye probably more to do'with the effect pro- 
duced upon the beholder than any other element of the 
architectural design. Mr. Punross-has also shown that, 
save—as we remarked in our former article—for the 
cymatium, eyery moulding in the Parthenon is a curve 
of conic section or a combination of such curves, and his 
extreme conscientiousness may be accepted as a warranty 
of the correctness of the facts that he discovered. This 
does not necessarily imply that Ictryus and other Greek 
architects consciously observed the principles of propor- 
tion discovered by Mr. Penrossg, any more than that the 
principles of composition that Rusxry pointed out as 
dominating the pictures of TurNeR were consciously 
Sollowed by the painter. A great artist may sub-con- 
seiously and instinctively embody in his work fidelity to 
great truths that are but faintly adumbrated in his active 
and conscious mentality. 

The view has been advanced that the Greek architects 
drew the sections of their mouldings freéhand, because 
yw. was not till after the completion of the Parthenon that 
“mathematicians studied and described the parabola, the 
‘hyperbola, and the ellipse as sections of the cone. It is, 
however, comprehensible that curves of conic section 
were used by architects, because they are lines of con- 
stantly and regularly varying curvature, and hence give 
mouldings of exquisitely gradated chiaroscuro. ~They 
» are besides perfectly easy to set out from the directrix 
and focus, and we venture to think that mathematicians 
would have been a long time discovering the importance 


* The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. d’Ooge, Professor of the 


Greek Language and Literature in the University of Michigan. © 


“(London : Maemillan & Co. 1908. 17s. net.) 


of these determinants had they not been in practical use 
by ‘architects. . Our view that the Greek + architects 
deliberately drew for the contours of their mouldings 
curves of conic section, without knowing that they were 
such, is strengthened by. the fact that the parabola was 
earlier used than the hyperbola, and that in not a few 
instances of Doric capitals the vertical line through the 
plane of the abacus is the directrix of the curve of the 
echinus. , ark ae 

A most important factor in the work of Greek archi- 
tects and sculptors that it is difficult for us nowadays to 
comprehend is their polychromatic treatment, and. Pro- 
fessor D’OoGcE appears to have adopted what. we regard 
as the entirely correct view, that every particle of stone- 
work, whether of . Pentelic marble or less exquisite 
material, was coloured. There can be little doubt that 
the Greeks did not value marble as we moderns esteem it, 
for its surface texture, for if they had done so they would 
scarcely have covered it with stucco, as we know to have 
been their practice upon occasion. Orude and harsh as 
the primary colours used by the Greeks appear to ou 
northern eyes, deadened to appreciation of polychromy 
by the practice of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
we must remember that in the powerful light of southern 


lands such brilliant colouring has a harmony that appeals 


even to us. In more northern latitudes bright colours, 
harmoniously used, are still pleasing to our untrained and 
atrophied senses, | When Fretaerr von Hansen built 
the Parliament House at Vienna in pure Greek Dorie 
style, he coloured a portion of one of his fagades exactly 
on the lines of the Parthenon’s polychromy, and the effec 
was decidedly satisfactory. a 4 

It is universally admitted that mouldings and project- 
ing architectural members were coloured by the Greeks, 
as were also the backgrounds of sculpture in. pediments 
and friezes. DérpreLp and some others hold that it was 
the custom of the ancient Greeks to leave plain surfaces 
of marble buildings untinted, but such a view is artistie- 
ally unthinkable, and is, in our opinion, completely 
demolished by the recent experiments of some American 
investigators described by Professor D’Ooax, and par- 
ticularly of Professor ALFRED Emerson, who has arrived 
at the conclusion that the Parthenon and marble buildings 
generally, sculptures and all, were covered with a wash of 
calcareous matter—in other words, distempered—and that 
this artificial tinting is meant when Vrrruvius says that 
the ochre quarries of Attica were exhausted by the old- 
time practice of painting the buildings with ochre. The 
patina of old Pentelic marble is far more likely to be due 
to such distempering with ochreous limewash than to the 
action of the atmosphere on any iron that may have been 
present in the marble. | 


ie 


It is now beyond dispute that. 
portions of the sculptures were coloured, and that 
accessory parts were of metal, in the form of weapons, 
wreaths, reins and bridles, sashes, sword-belts, &., and 
it is therefore impossible to believe that in the best period 
of Greek art the whole of the sculpture was not coloured; 
the more so as we know for a certainty that this was the 


ordinary practice in earlier work. ae 
The non-completion of the original designs of some of 


Wi 


the great buildings of the Athenian Acropolis is well 
Grand as it is, the 


the original conception of Mnesicugs, and the plan of the 


We are glad to find that Professor D’Oocx has placec 
before English readers the view now adopted by Dr 
DéreFELD of the complete design of the Erechtheion. © 
is utter banality to describe this beautiful building in ith 
incomplete realisation of its author’s original design 4s al 
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example by Greek architects of unsymmetrical planning. 
Students at the Architectural Association have years ago 
heard the argument :—‘‘ No architect who was not a fool 
would design a. portico extending beyond the end of his 
suilding. The Greek architects were not fools. There- 
‘ore the Erechtheion must have been intended to project 
vestward beyond the north portico and probably as far 
is the eastern end.’’ This is the view now adopted by 
JORPFELD, who, in his plan, illustrated by Professor 
)’Ooar, makes the north portico the central feature of a 
ymmetrical plan. To an architect it is preposterous to 
uppose that any other intention ever entered the mind 
f the great Greek artists. Everything confirms the 
wobability of such an intention, and even the slight 
eccentricity of the caryatide portico, explainable as we 
lave already pointed out, is no argument against this 
lew. 

We must not close without expressing our high appre- 
iation of the account given by Professor D’OocE of the 
culptured remains of various dates, of the temples and 
hrines on the southern slope of the Acropolis, and of its 
istory in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. We may 
haracterise the book as a most able and interesting 
pitome of all that is known or conjectured about the 
cropolis of Athens. 


RCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—IV. 
| By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 
HE NATURE OF ORIGINALITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


VHE knowledge of detail acquired by the student of 
. architecture should not be regarded as samples to 
» “worked in ’’ to a composition. 


ocess in the mind, and there must be besides corn gather- 
g a sifting of the chaff. . There must be a bottomless 
t. So long as any one piece of design is a stencil copy 
_some precedent, the hand and brain of the designer 
ill be more or less completely paralysed. If this is a 
ue statement—and we see no reason to suspect any 
.w in the premises—it once for all explodes the ‘* Order ’’ 
eory. ‘The matter can be tested for oneself. Let a 
sign be laid down, and as a commencement a most exact 
py of a Grecian order, base, ‘column,’ capital and 
tablature be set as a key note. If the architect is an 
tist—i.e. has a sense of zsthetics—the whole of the parts 
ded to such a design will be cramped and bound by 
e key note thus struck | His brain will be in leading 
cings. Contrary to the great necessity for original 
tion, the sense of fettering will be complete. True 
sign is an inspiration, an initiative born of we know not 
iat. The mind must be absolutely free and untram- 
oiled, or the muse will be invoked in vain. Recently in 
2 competition for the new London County Council pre- 
ses a sketch plan was put before the architects as a 
ggestion. No greater mistake could have been made by 
> promoters of the competition. It is encouraging to 


d that this was quickly appreciated by the intending 
npetitors. The objection to the arrangement was well 
t in the round-robin signed by several competitors, 
[his arrangement tends to destroy the real architect’s 
shusiasm and initiative (and) damages his self-respect.’ 
\f-reliance would possibly have been a better term, but 

+ intention and sense is clearly correct.’ If we 

» seeking the best of another brain’s assistance this 

ser must be left free and uncontrolled. To attempt | 
dominate another mind results—if the attempt is suc- 
‘sful—in a weakening of the powers of the subordinate 
in 1n measure to somewhere between the extremes of 
ellious concession and slavish service. It is the death 


The acquired know- | 
dge of form and arrangement must go through a milling | 


| work. 


component part of the faculty of reasoning 


“The greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its own 
stock. He who resolves never to ransack any mind but 
his own will be soon reduced from mere barrenness to the 
poorest of all imitation; he will be obliged to imitate him- 
self, and to repeat what he has before repeated. ’’ 

The system of sketching affords practice in pencil 
control, and enforces close observation of the thing 
sketched and interesting mementos and records; but it 
may be stated as a general rule that no architect should 
require to refer to note-books save but for ‘‘ motive.’’ 
An author does not refer to his predecessor to copy his 
sentences, except as a direct quoted reference. The 
memory must be the storehouse, and reason the threshing 
and winnowing machinery that separates the good and 
useful from the dross. Unknowingly the designer may 
reproduce line for line the conception of another, but so 
long as he was unaware of the fact he cannot be stigmatised 
as a copyist. In the case of limited study and experience 
the production of the designer would certainly be at best 
a very strong echo of some of his special studies; hence 
it comes about that the more study of the work of others 
the more original one’s own work becomes. If we have 
read only one author’s book on any given subject, and 
then endeavoured to essay on this subject, we may 
rest assured that strive as we may the spirit of whole 
sentences of that author will permeate our production. 


Fic, 12.—KARNAK. 


On the other hand, if we have read largely all we can 
lay hands on bearing on the subject, the several ideas 
of the writers may be passed through the fire of thought, 
and with the exercise of reason and comparison—a large 
We are enabled ° 
to give original views based possibly to some extent on 4 
selective process, whereby we cast out what reason refuse: 
to accept and put down what reason acclaims as true and 
sound. These opinions will be partly a recombination 
of old ideas and novel ideas suggested by old, and 
‘originality ’’ arising from inductive reasoning. The 
essential part of the process is that there should be evidence 
of brainwork. 
If design is the impress of the right use of the functions 
of a healthy brain the mind must be the master of the whole 
There must be no superstition—no ‘ standing 
under ’’ any other brain. The action of the mind upon 
the matter of an architectural composition may be eom- 
pared to that of the bee in producing honey. ‘The 
material—the various flowers—differ, but one and all con- 


w to all imagination. Practically the effect is to cet 
8 value in work from the servant, : , 

\If then, it may be argued, the mind of the designer 
st be free and untrammelled, and least of all a copier 
Id forms, we should avoid—should be better without— 
study of bygone architecture. This we know ‘is-a 
ng assumption. Sir Josuva Reynops observes :— 


tribute to the honey which is one substance, just as there 
is homogeneity of character in the product of the brain— 
that is, what comes out of it after the act of right reasoning. 
There can be, no two.ways in dealing with; the question 
of Orders of architecture. . The- Order must’ go as-such; 
unless indeed reason and the eye together working repro- 
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‘duce exactly the Doric, Tonic or Corinthian forms, pro- | question arises—of what value is ‘the thing when’ r ep 
portions and details. Directly the brain ceases to work, | duced? , hey ea 
as if does in a sense immediately we commence to transfer Originality in architectural design, then, may be de! 
dimensions from old examples to new work, the artist | as the product of reason and knowledge. It assun 


dies and the machine-like copyist reigns in his stead. No | principle, and is the ultimate outcome of refine 

logic can put the matter m any other light. It has been | delicacy of the eye, the hand, and, indeed, also the 
_advanced that if we would reproduce an ‘‘ Order ’’ it | We have seen that originality should be sought it 
should be correctly drawn. This may be so, but the | combination of old forms. We do not sigh 


By 
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_ substitute -for: the sphere, the square, . the - equilateral | -duced-the complications to which he referred at the com- 


triangle or the circle. 
its proportions, the line its length, and the-angle in its 
degree. ° 6 e oe 
The kind of Order that should more concern the 
architect is that which has been termed ‘* Heaven's first 
jJaw.’’ Ungainly building masses are, fundamentally, 
the expression of disorder, A row of -equal-spaced 
-columns seems to please primarily by the: sense of order 
wonveyed. All arise from the same base line, have axes 
‘on one plane, and aré truly ‘! plumb.’’ Majesty of effect 
seems to be~in direct ratio to geometrical simplicity of 
‘main mass; hence a group of columns, such as Luxor, 
cannot but powerfully impress us although the amount of 
actual design may be-small. Conversely, a scene such as 
‘hat at Karnak depresses by its impression of disorder, 
velieved, only by the perpendicularity of the standing 
obelisk and the relentless geometry of that which has 
fallen. it 3s + imity 7 
. (To be continued:) 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


Ra third general meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held on Thursday, the 18th inst., at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall. Mr. Edwin O.. Sachs, 
F.R.S., Ed., the chairman, in opening the proceedings said 
it had been the custom at previous meetings to make an 
‘announcement as to the increase in membership of the Insti- 
tute. At the first meeting there were 500, at the second there 
~were 401, and in the intervening period the numbers had 
‘increased to 551. Mr. Lucien Serraillier then read a paper 

dealing with ‘‘ The Commercial Aspect of Reinforced Con- 

‘erete.”’ The lecturer began by stating that the relation which 
subsisted between (a) the client or principal, (b) his techni- 
caladviser, and (c) the contractor in ordinary civil engineer- 
ing and architectural construction was more complex in 
‘reinforced concrete construction, while the recent advent in 
‘England of firms which were endeavouring to popularise this 
particular industry has further intensified the complexity 
of this relation. The present paper was an attempt to define 
the duties and responsibilities towards each other of the 
various parties engaged in this class of construction, to 
explain the conditions which govern its exploitation, and to 
determine between (a) the principal or engineer and archi- 


tect, (b) the specialist firm which confines itself to this | 


branch of construction, and (c) the contractor, an equitable 
relation which, should as far as possible conciliate all in- 
terests and eliminate. those injustices which now unfor- 
tunately . arose, undoubtedly through ignorance of those 
_peculiar conditions rather than through intention. 

_._ The principal, or his. technical agent the engineer or 
architect, hereafter called the client, had two methods at his 
disposal under which reinforced concrete work could be 
undertaken :—(1) He might design the structure himself, 
and either confide the work to a contractor under his super- 
‘vision or else carry it out himself with his own gang of men ; 
(2) he might entrust the design to a specialist firm, and 
either carry it out himself with his own men, or with his own 
contractors, or else get the specialist firms to do it them- 
selves or through contractors selected by them. 

The first method was the usual practice adopted in general 
civil engineering and architectural construction, whereas the 
second method might be said to be peculiar to reinforced 
concrete, although sometimes adopted for steelwork, |The 
technical and practical difficulties of the reinforced concrete 
industry were of such a special nature that the client gener- 
ally preferred to employ a specialist firm, to whom he thus 
delegated his duties and responsibilities, contenting himself 
with a-secondary control. — el oa 

Division of the work.—Reinforced concrete work might be 
subdivided into (1) the design ; (2) the execution ; (3) the 
reinforcing material employed (as also other materials of 
construction which do not concern us in this paper). These 
were respectively contributed by the designer, the contractor, 
and the merchant. By designer the lecturer understood the 
engineer, the architect, or the specialist. firm. as the case 
might be, who was the.author of the design. The contractor 
was the one who executed the work, and was not necessarily 
distinct from the designer, whilst the merchant might be, 
and was in some cases, both designer and contractor. The 
work was carried out from start to finish through the sepa- 
rate agency of these three divisions, or by combinations of 
them, and it was precisely those combinations which intro- 


We can infinitely: vary the surface . 


mencement. of the paper. In ‘ordinary construction, matters 


‘were simple enough, because the engineer or architect who 


was the designer of the work assumed control of its execution, 
and was responsible for such, although: any mistake on his 
part affected his reputation, but never his pocket. In that 
case the designer not only controlled the contractor, but in- 
directly, through the latter, also: controlled the merchants 
who supplied the material; he had the right of rejection, 
and in virtue of the fact*that he held the purse-strings his 
power was supreme. In reinforced concrete, matters were not. 
so simple, for where the designer was a ‘specialist firm, it 
was the engineer or architect who then-became the principal 
or ¢lient, and the specialist firm assumed his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and certain additional responsibilities into 
the bargain. ee Pho 

The intrusion of the specialist firm.—The point which 
concerned them in the paper was the-case where the assist- 
ance of a specialist firm was called-in either by the client 
direct or through his technical adviser. There were two cate- 
gories of specialist firms (A) those which derived their profits 
from the exploitation of a patent system of construction, 
and (8) those which derived their profits from the exploita- 
tion of a patent form’ of reinforcing’ material. The firm 
which exploited a patent system of construction combined 
divisions 1 and 2 previously referred to—i.e., the supply of 
the design and its execution. The execution was generally 
carried out by contractors specially licensed by the specialist 
firm, whose work was approved by the latter. On 
the other hand, the firm which exploited a patent form of 
reinforcing material combined divisions 1 and 3—i.e., the 
supply of the design: and of the necessary reinforcing 
material, In this case the execution was generally tendered 
upon by non-licensed contractors, with sometimes, however, 
a certain restriction in their selection. Where a specialist 
firm executed the work itself, it came within the category of a 
licensed contractor for that special contract. The logical 
method would doubtless be for specialist firms to combine all 
three divisions, and supply design, execution, and materials, 
thus doing the whole work throughout themselves. But it 
was obviously impossible, under present conditions, for any 
single firm to keep up the enormous organisation which wouli 
be necessary to carry out contracts simultaneously in all 
parts of the country. Each method of exploitation had its 
use and advantages, and the selection of method by the 
client would depend on circumstances and on local condi- 
tions. There was room in this country for all methods and 
systems, and no doubt in time these would settle down into 
specific grooves, so that certain classes of work would be 
carried out on certain lines, and some co-relation would be 
established between the various firms and systems which 
would apportion the work to the interests of all concerned. _ 

Responsibilities.—It would be conceded as a general prin- 
ciple that responsibility should be confined to duties under- 
taken. It was illogical, for instance, to fasten responsibility 
of execution upon a specialist firm which was not afforded 
the opportunity of control and supervision of work. It was 
unfair to expect this firm to make good any mistakes in 
quantity of material which might arise in estimates ; and 
yet this was continually occurring. The client, when 
ignorant of the method of construction he was about to adopt, 
naturally looked to the specialist firm for a guarantee. A 
refusal to accept this guarantee would frequently lose the 
work, because the client imagined that the firm had no con- 
fidence in its system. The real reason for refusal was that 
no provision was made for supervision, and, as so much 
depended upon the actual work upon the site, no specialist 
firm which valued its reputation would accept such responsi- 
bilities, unless it was in a position to supervise. Clearly 
responsibility in this case should be accepted by the con- 
tractor, but he would frequently refuse, under the impres- 
sion that everything depended upon the system adopted ; 
naturally, if he could avoid such liability he would do so. 
The ordinary, responsibilities of a specialist firm should be 
limited to the design and to the quality of the reinforcing 
material, when the latter also was supplied. When a full 
guarantee involving construction was exacted, the firm 
should stipulate for prover supervision and control over 
the contractor by one of its staff appointed as resident en- 
gineer, with suitable remuneration for such service. The 
question of responsibility, therefore, should be clearly de- 
fined at the outset of every contract, and those specialist 
firms which did not carry out contracts themselves should 
stand together in resisting the imvosition of guarantee for 
work which they covld not control or otherwise any result- 
ing disaster would affect the reputation of all. In the case of 
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-firms which exploited (a) systems of construction, the respon- 
sibilities were of course more clearly indicated. The firm 
guaranteed its design and the licensed contractor guaranteed 
its execution. The. reinforcing material being purchased by 
the contractor, the latter was responsible for it, but had the 
right of. rejection. In this case the specialist firm occupied 
the place of the technical adviser, and risked its-reputation 
like the latter, but not its pocket, except as regarded the 
guarantee of design pure and simple. 


Data.—The client, the lecturer thought, should remember — 
that the more complete information he supplied to the | 


specialist firm he employed the more expeditiously and in- 
telligently would his’ plans' be prepared. Particulars con- 
cerning the loads to be carried, nature of soil and founda- 
tions, materials available near site, were essential. Archi- 
tects should say whether the specified loads included the dead 
joad or not; the tendency to omit this information often 
placed reinforced concrete im unfair comparison with 
ordinary steel joist construction. The nature of the test 
load should be specified at the outset. Sufficient attention 
was not paid to the question of fire protection. ‘The nature 
of the aggregate, whether sharp or smooth, ‘a specification of 
the cement and its setting time, the breaking and elastic 
limits of the steel, whether concrete should be mixed wet or 
fairly dry, &c., 
. above ground when only one floor had to be supplied would 
materially affect the price, and even the scantlings of avail- 
able timber for centring. will, if known beforehand, enable 
the beams to be so designed as to-utilise it without waste, 
and thereby effect a saving. So that no details were so in- 
significant as to be despised. A point on which confusion 
often arose was the factor of safety. A comparison of com- 
petitive designs on a large contract would frequently reveal 
an extraordinary diversity in the factors of safety when these 
were reduced to the same denominator. The client should at 
the outset clearly indicate whether designs were to be ten- 
dered upon by contractors selected by him or by contractors 
associated with and approved by the specialist firms. This 
saved time and useless correspondence, and would enable the 
latter to give detailed information to contractors with whom 
they were not associated when these were specified by the 
chent, which was not necessary in the case of contractors 
with whom they worked together. - Clients should, in justice 
to competitors, place them all on. the same footing, ‘and any 
deviation from this rule should be. resisted by competing 
specialist firms, who should co-operate in refusing to submit 
designs under conditions which did not give all the same 
chance. , 

Preparation of designs.—When inviting competitive 
designs the client should not ask for too many. details at the 
outset, but should be content with diagrammatic plans which 
indicated the system proposed sufficiently.clearly to enable 
him to make a selection.. He should remember that plans 
were generally prepared free of charge by specialist firms, 
and consideration should be shown by not throwing too much 
useless work upon them. The present tendency. was to require 
too much detail before the selection of a specialist frrm was 
made, and this was particularly irritating when. schemes 
were only in their initial stage.. It-was a ‘tegrettable fact, 
to which attention must unfor tunately be called, that designs 
obtained from one specialist firm were sometimes sent by 
the client to a competitive firm to see if the latter could 
improve upon them. A design. was the property of the 
.lesigning firm and should be respected as a privileged com- 
munication until the client had acquired it on the terms on 
which it is submitted. The communication to a rival was a 


breach of faith which the lecturer suggested should be met | 


by a joint undertaking by specialist firms to refuse work 
offered under such conditions. 

Estimates.—Generally the client was in a tremendous 
hurry for his plans. Hurry meant mistakes, and for these 
the specialist firm had to suffer. The modern system _ of 
bustle and strenuousness, so much admired in another hemi- 
sphere, was peculiarly unsuitable for reinforced concrete, 
for in this, more than in any other branch of construction, 
more haste meant less speed. Engineers and architects who 
took months to mature a plan expected very often full 
detailed plans by return of post. Specialist firms should 
resist such demands, and refuse work for, which a proper 
time allowance was not made,'rather than risk a disaster 
which may affect all concerned in the industry. 

Differentiation of work.—There was a present tendency 
to lump all classes of work together, and to-invite tenders 
on the whole contract, even in cases where the reinforced con- 
crete portion is relatively: insignificant as compared with the 
‘remainder of the contract. 


should be stated. The height of the floor | 
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cerned. it should be scheduled apart from the other portions | 


‘saying. but in no case was it more applicable ‘than in the 


It could not be too strongly in-— 


nificent work, but he was bound to disappear, at any rate 


steel girders first came in, people were extremely. suspiciou 
as to whether they could carry such loads as were claime 
for them. There arose a number of engineers who made a 


point against the accuracy of this anticipation ; but that ; 
really only a minor obstruction—some of the patents are | 
already expiring, while others are being contested. in the 
courts. 


‘they could guarantee a life of thirty years. 
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sisted upon that reinforced ‘concrete was a. separate ‘subject: 
altogether, and that the portion of a contract which cons, 


of the same contract, and separate tenders invited upon it, 
In the case where. the reinforced concrete portion was chee 
most considerable part of an important contract, the other 
portions might form sub-contracts, But it was essential 
to differentiate the reinforced concrete from the rest, so that 
the estimates from specialist firms might be compared to | 
| 


gether on their merits without being affected by other por-- : 


tions of the contract. A satisfactory ‘tender would frequently, 
be spoilt by the addition of excessive sums for other portions | 
of the work with which the contractor was not. familiar and 
for which he provided too large a sum to cover ‘himeel 
against possible loss. This occurred specially i in cases where | | 
prices were sent in hurriedly and the specialist firm or the 
other contractor had no time to obtain sub-estimates from 
contractors versed in that class of work. il 
Payments.—It was desirable that specialist firms ‘(ah 
which supplied reinforcing material should receive payne 
for this and for their desine. if these were charged for, 
direct from the client, and uot from the contractor as at 
present. This would avoid the frequent unjust detention of — 
moneys for materials supplied to the contractor by the with— | 
holding of the necessary certificate of payment when the con— 
tractor. had failed to satisfy the engineer or architect. o 
Cheapest not always the best. —-This was perhaps a trite 


case of reinforced concrete. The tendency in this country at 
was to go for the lowest tender without reference to thé 
status of the contracting firm or the quality of the design | 
The cheap tender which cut out the offers of good firms might 
frequently come from an unsatisfactory contractor or from 
one who was ignorant of the difficulties he had to encounter, . 
or who desired to get the work at any cost as an advertise 
ment. The carrying out of the work under these conditions 
became a source of expense and worry to the client, and te 
was likely to regret his selection. 

Local ‘Government ‘Board loans.—-The London Building 
Act now in course of revision would, it was hoped, be se 
amended as to give an impetus to construction in, the Metro~ 
polis, which had hitherto been restricted by regulations which 
were drafted when. reinforced concrete was an. unknowk 
method of construction: but unfortunately, difficulties were f 
still experienced with the Local’ Government Board in respec | 
to satisfactory loan periods for reinforced concrete structures, 
which it would not sanction on the same terms of repaymen s 
as other forms of construction such as brick, timber, &c. a 

Mr. F. E. Wentwortn Surerps, M.I. G. Hin, Ie openin - 
the discussion. said that reinforced concrete had. brought i inte 
being its own specialists, who were of two kinds, viz.: th 3 
- designing ” and the ‘‘ merchant’’ specialist. _ They ha ‘i 
done a great deal of good work in this _country. | “The paper 
from its general tone might, he thought, be called ‘the bit 
cry of the specialist. A firm of architects who wished 
design a reinforced concrete building and who had not 
very intimate knowledge of the subject, put themselves 
the hands of such a man. They referred contractors to hi 
and he told them how much the work would cost to execu 
When the work was finished the contractor, says the sto 
discovered that the price he had been given was altogether t 
low, and he accordingly applied to the architects to make up | 
the difference. The concrete specialist had done most m+ 


a mere designer. He was owed a debt of gratitude for t 
enormous lot that he had done te push forward this material. 
But he would go as surely as -history repeats itself. . When 


speciality of the practice and theory of their subject, and 
they were consulted by architects and contractors. But 4 


course of a few years every young architect got familiar with 


girders, and the specialist died out. So in the same way 1 
time will come when the architect and engineer will prepare | 
his own design’ for reinforced concrete work. The fact th 

most systems are in the hands of patentees might seem. 


The necessity for giving full information abot at 
failures was a most important point. Indeed the Concret es. 
Institute should investigate all such cases, and should lay 
down rules which will. ‘prevent. them, . and in the light of | 
which they could say that providing their rules were follow. ret | 
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Mr.'A. Atpan H.-Scorr said:one would think from the 


author that the professional services of architects and con- 
sulting engineers would shortly be entirely dispensed with, 
as the concrete specialists will carry out all the duties. for- 
merly performed by them, excepting apparently the settling 
up of accounts and differences between the various people 
engaged upon any work. .During.the .course of the paper 
the word ‘“‘client’’ was used indiscriminately. A ‘‘client”’ 
is really the person who pays for professional services, and 
in all cases:this must be the building owner. It.is stated 
that the logical method would doubtless -be for specialist 
firms to combine the three divisions of supplying the design 
and materials and executing the work; but this is surely 
illogical. It is against all accepted principles, and can 
never to any great degree come into force. A large number 
~of the difficulties put forward in the paper are very easily 
overcome by adopting the simple process in use for all other 
kinds of work—namely, that the architect prepares the whole 
of the plans necessary for: obtaining tenders and that the 
quantities are taken off by him or his quantity surveyor, 
and. that he should calculate the whole of the reinforced 
concrete work, the same as for every other part of the work, 
and provide in the quantities for the necessary amount of 
steel and other materials required, Tenders should then be 
invited from any responsible builder in the usual way. In 
the bill of quantities an item should be inserted for the 
payment by the builder of the patentees’ fees, and these 
should be treated exactly the same as the quantity sur- 
veyor’s fees are treated when inserted in the bill of quan- 
tities. The patentee would then be in exactly the same 
relation to the client and architect as the quantity surveyor. 
After the tenders have been received and examined the 
architect or the surveyor should get into touch with the 
patentee whose system it is intended to adopt, and should at 
this stage, and not before, ask the specialist for detail draw- 
ings showing his exact suggestions for the adaptation of his 
system. The quantities can then, so far as the steelwork is 
concerned, be revised if found necessary. Under these con- 
ditions no question of deficient quantities can be raised, no 
unnecessary trouble is given to the patentees, and—perhaps 
the most important item of all—there is no competition 
between different systems, because immediately there is such 
competition it is the tendency of all patentees to reduce the 
amount of their steel and concrete to the very lowest point 
possible. Provided the calculations are made all on an 
identical basis the amount of steel required by the various 
systems is for all practical purposes the same, and this also 
applies to the labour required. This method had always 
been adopted by his firm, and, Mr. Scott said, had always, 
in both small and in very large works, proved eminently 
satisfactory. With regard to the question of responsibility, 
although under common law the responsibility is already 
clearly defined, yet in all forms of contract it is advan- 
tageous to have a special clause inserted for reinforced con- 
crete work that the builder is entirely responsible for the 
materials and workmanship, and that the patentee or the 
designer of the reinforced concrete work is responsible also 
direct to the client for any faulty design. It is mentioned 
that it is not an unknown thing for a ‘‘client’”’ to merely 
indicate four lines to scale ona plan and ask for a ware- 
house. Presumably it is meant that the so-called client 
wishes for plans and estimates for a warehouse. No archi- 
tect would lower his dignity to do such a thing as this, and 
therefore the word ‘‘client” in this case is no doubt used 
to indicate the building owner. This only emphasises the 
point that a so-called specialist in reinforced concrete work 
should not act in the capacity of architect or engineer, as he 
is certainly not competent to put the windows, doors and 
other accessories in their proper place, 

Mr. KE. Franper Ercuetts, Phys.8., remarked that the 
contractor who thinks to-day of strength alone not counting 
she cost weuld most probably find himself in the bankruptcy 
‘ourt. Everyone knows how often an order has been missed 
ecause some person less scrupulous or more daring has cut 
lown his thickness and cut out some of his reinforcement, 
ind so won the coveted order. Unrestricted competition and 
ach man his own Concrete Institute does not make for sound 
onstruction or fair prices. At present the man who will 
ake the most risks gets the most business. The Concrete 
nstitute should consider whether the R.I.B.A. joint com- 
aittee’s report should not be adopted with such amendments 
s might prove to be necessary. The position of the en- 
imeer in the case of failure was of great importance. In 
‘rance, he understood, they put the designer in prison. 
here was very ancient legal precedent for far more drastic 
leasures in the case of bad building. | 


Mr. G. C.. Workman thought it was quite fair that 
the specialist designer should be held responsible. Often 
a specialist’s work was handicapped by the meagreness of 
the ddta -supplied. For instance it was sometimes 
necessary to guess at the floor loads, and they were 
rarely given the, bearing capacity of the ground ; in conse- 
quence there are wide differences in the estimates. Then 
such vital questions as the working stresses in the materials 
and the factor of safety are controlled to a great extent by 
personal opinion. Many architects fail to realise that: they 
should -allow the specialist reasonable time for preparing 
his work. They. should understand that hurry means mis- 
takes in the preparation of estimates, and other work. 

Mr. J. Munro considered it was too early to formulate 
statistical data as to the value of reinforced concrete work 
in this country—another decade will have to elapse. The 
responsibility should, according to his view, be absolutely 
borne by the specialist, for an architect has not enough time 
to accept it. If specialists make too much fuss on this 
matter the architect will send them to perdition. Eventually 
no doubt the architect will have all the details at his fingers’ 
end and will assume all the responsibility. In every speci- 
fication, i.e. in every estimate given by a concrete firm, there 
ought to be a definite sum earmarked as discount for the 
builder, who has a lot of things to see.to and who earned 
5 per cent. If the total is not a serious one there is no 
reason why it should not be amalgamated in the general bill. 

Mr. Morrrz Kaun stated an Englishman used a re- 
inforced concrete type in 1831 when Moniet was a small boy. 
Reinforced concrete was indeed rocked in the cradle between 
the North Sea and the Irish Sea. Undoubtedly too much 
competition was prejudicial to the interests of the owner. 
for it was he that eventually had to pay for the loss incurred 
by firms in endeavouring to secure business, As to responsi- 
bility Mr. Kahn argued that if an engineer prepares a 
design he should be held responsible for it. If a con- 
tractor supplies the labour and materials he should 
be responsible for such portions. All the reinforcing 
steel could easily be tested before use. Any accident 
must result from faulty design or faulty labour and material. 
Drawings can always be checked, and if these are found cor- 
rect the fault must lie with the execution. In his opinion 
Mr. Serraillier had asked too much in requesting the client- 
to become liable for the payment of reinforcing steel supplied 
to the contractor. This, however, was a trade problem rather 
than a professional one. It was undoubtedly wise sometimes 
to investigate the standing of a contractor. If it proved 
unsatisfactory the refusal to supply him with reinforcement 
would probably have the twofold advantage of saving a pos- 
sible financial loss and a future accident. One of the dis- 
advantages which competent firms had to labour under was 
the way in which their designs were passed around. 

Professor Henry Anams thought that the greater part of 
the paper could not be gainsaid. On the subject of responsi- 
bility the law seemed to be that a person was not responsible 
for errors of-judgment but that he is responsible for neglect. 
The differences in the factor of safety correspond to the dif- 
ferences on the Stock Exchange—taken as a whole the 
stocks average under 5 per cent. It is a factor against all 
possible contingencies, and therefore to some extent against 
the unknown. In practice it is impossible to rely implicitly 
on the workmanship. In the case of failure the fault is 
traceable to workmanship rather than to design. 

Mr. Epwin O. Sacus in summing up the discussion ex- 
pressed his belief that certain abuses which are to be found 
at present would gradually disappear. He did not share the 
views expressed as to the impending extinction of the spe- 
cialist. In his opinion it would be more in the nature of 
evolution. The architect will design more carefully; the 
specialists will get good specifications, and the makers of such. 
things as bars will make them to standard specification. The 
architect will know exactly what he wants. In fact the spe- 
cialist may look forward to enjoying an easier time. Every- 
one should be very grateful to the specialist for his pioneer 
work, though it ought really to have been done by the archi- 
tect and engineer. In the case of failure publicity would be 
an advantage, for the unknown ‘is always worse than the - 
known. In Germany and Austria, he believed, unfair com- 
petition was treated as a criminal offence. In his opinion 
builders should receive’a specific sum, say 5 per cent., for 
their trouble in connection with such work as reinforced con~ 
crete. But builders often_tried to make considerably more 
out of the specialist, 


Mr. Seerarcirer then replied to the various points and 
the meeting closed, 
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-° NOTES AND COMMENTS. . 


We have been asked to explain what is “meant by the 


‘< gevo-potential ’’ system of. ventilation to which we 
aveferred last week. -“The term, we believe, is somewhat 
new, having been coined—or rather transferred—trom the 
language of electrical science’ by Dr. -SHaw, to describe 
the system of ventilation in which both inlets and outlets 
are under control by the use of fans’ or other means of 
applying power to force in fresh air and-extract foul air. 
Tf the air is being sucked out by the same, amount of 
power that it is being pushed in, the system 1s neither 
plenum nor vacuum, but a combination of the two, and 
this Dr. Suaw christened ‘* zero-potential.”’ Although 
the name is new, the system is not, as it has been in use 
on the Continent for more than a,quarter of a century. 
In this country, despite its excellence as a system, 1b has 
been very little used, chiefly because the British public 
has not yet learnt to pay’ Sufficiently for really good 
ventilation. % ms 


"Tan interesting church .at Worth, in. Sussex, is. the 
subject of a monograph by W. P. B. STEBBING, d’.G.5.,; 
recently issued. by the Essex’ House Press, and: giving 4 
very: full ‘account ‘of sits “architectural history, all the 
more valuable for the views ‘included showing the appear- 
ance o. the church before its restoration. There is no doubt » 
that both from ‘its plan and the character of its masonry, 
Worth Church is an example of later Anglo-Saxon archi- 
tecture, and we agree with the author that it would be 
incorrect to assign to it an earlier date than a.p. 1050, 
the period when, although: Witi1am of Normanpy had nob 
vet fought the: Battle of Hastings, the mfluence of 
Norman architecture was making itself felt in the build- 
ings of this country.;: It, should not be forgotten that ‘he 
Norman period in English architecture commenced before 
the year a.p. 1066, hence there is no reason to suppose 
that an apsidal~east end’and Anglo-Saxon masonry may 
not be contemporaneous. 


Tur excellence of the illustrations in Country Life s 
so well known that the second half-yearly volume of 1908 
needs no recommendation.,: To architects its chief interest 
and-value lie in the continuation of the remarkable series 
of illustrations and deseriptions. of the country homes and 
cardens of Great Britain that has new been for some time 
in progress, and of which are included in the present 
volume Bamburgh Castle, Northumberland ;, Batemans, 
Sussex! Bridge House,’ Weybridge; Cefn Mably, .Gla- 
morganshire ; Cirencester House, Gloucestershire ; Glum- 
ber, Nottinghamshire ;. Dorfold Hall; Cheshire ; Easton 
Neston, Northamptonshire; Fawsley Hall, Northampton- 
shire; Gilling Castle, Yorkshire; Halswell Park, Somer- 
set; Harrowden Hall, Northamptonshire; Hestercombe, 
Somerset; Kirklees Park, Yorkshire; Parnham House, 
Dorsetshire; Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire ; Rainham Hall, 
Norfolk; Studley Priory, Oxfordshire; Tredegar Park, 
Monmouthshire; Westbury Court, Gloucestershire ; and 
Wolterton Hall, Norfolk. : 


-~ Tartrr Rerorm, when it comes, if it does come, may 
introduce British architects to a like mild excitement to 
that which is agitating our Canadian brethren at present. 
It seems that architectural plans and. specifications are 
dutiable articles in Canada, and that there is going on a 
considerable amount of smuggling in such contraband 
from the United States, which:1s the matter of serious 
complaint on the part. of Canadian. architects against 
the indifference and neglect of the Government officials to 
enforce the payment’ of duty. The gravarhen of: the 
present discontent seems to be that there is no reciprocity ; 
that Canadian plans never, by any fortunate chance, find 
their way into the United States, where the duty is high: 
and those who havevits enforcement:in charge understand 
that the law is made to’ be enforced. ead Baten ne 


-Prorection by tariff is usually understood to be the 
weapon employed by States to’ defend their ‘industries 
Against stronger and abler competitors in foreign 
countries. We can hardly imagine that’ Canadian ‘archi- 
tects are so far inferior to their fellows in the United 
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ible to the public and each other. The pr 
basement was-a condition of the compe 


tiled roof. The builders were Messrs. Puarce Brom 
' of Bromley. 
' were supplied by Messrs. Hunry Horn. & Sons 


low-pressure. hot-water system, which is in th 


the roofs covered with hand-made sand-faced tile 
' contractor is Mr. JH. Fryer, of Derby, and the ar 


_ private quarters of the professional and an offic 


States as totrender it necessary for” 

ment to protect them’ by a high tari 
that the United States places a high duty o: 
plans is a tribute to the ability of Canadian architect: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIF) 
. DETAIL OF MAIN FRONT-PLANS. 

HIS scheme shows a building well set back f 
‘1 boundaries of the site, as it was felt that the but 
erected in this park should be seen from all sides. 
Portland stone elevations are therefore carri 
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and is approached by means of the grand staircase: 
near the éntrance} this arrangement ensures ° he nec 
privacy of this department: ° The office d 
placed on ‘the ground floor, where they are 
_ The p 
utilised for the -caretaker’s. apartments and for. s 
purposes. The features of the facades.are suggested 
plan, and'are designed to be in character with, the: 
cipal buildings im the same avenue, but are kept su 
this. building is-of secondary importance. The « 
4re Messrs, Nicou & Nicon. “9+ © = 9-3 ; 
“HOUSE AT SUNDRIDGE PARK. __ 
He site for this house has its main interest in | 
L. - where the morning sun is, so. the pr F 
all face the garden, excepting the. drawing-room, 
has:windows to the front as. well, to catch. the last 
the ‘afternoon sun: ° One ‘of the ‘principal -cond 
imposed was that there should be a hall large .e 
to take a billiard-tablé,-and so arranged that 
could go upstairs and answer the front door” 
crossing the hall. On the first floor are seven b 
and dressing room, two of the bedrooms being ‘ke 
separate wing over kitchen and offices for the 
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servants, Internally the details are very simpl 
little enrichment except a Bankart ceiling to th 
Externally the walls are rough-cast, with a ha 


The wrought-iron casements and 


The woodwork internally and externally was finished 
carbolineum, the architect being Mr. 0. W. B: QuE 
ER.UB.A: Co oe 
') 4.9 + * NEW CLUB HOUSE, MARKEATON. = 
T HIS building is being erected in a commandin 
tion upon the new links acquired by the Der 
Golf Club: at Markeaton, near Derby, whic 
opened in the spring this year. On referen 
plan it will be seen’that in addition to the ample 
to which the members have access, there are 


secretary..- All the main rooms. have ,wood-bl 
with the exception of the lavatories, and will be - ue 


Mr. A. J.-Brooxs,-of Derby: The principabelevatio 
edvered with rough-cast above a brindled brick pl thy, 
are Messrs. THorPE & Fryzr, of Derby. 
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».:SIR- CHRISTOPHER WREN’S OFFICE. 

{\UB- illustration of a now vanished-corner of St. Paul’s 
() _ Churchyard shows the house which tradition says was 
at‘one’time’the office of Sir CuristopHER WREN, and which 
is also interesting both as an example of our English version 
of Renaissancé and from the peculiar rhythm of its com- 
position. During part, at any rate, of the time that St. 
Panl’s was in progress, Wren had an office in Scotland 


[Photo by Bolas, London. 


Yard, for his’ pupil’s copy of ‘* Vitruvius,’’ published in 
1684, contains the autograph signature, ‘‘ Nic. HawKrs- 
moor. At Sr.“Cur: Wren’s, in Scotland Yard.’’ 
H{AWKESMOOR Went into Sir CuRistopHpr WREN’s office in 
1684, and probably purchased his ‘‘ Vitruvius:’’ soon after 
its publication. “The photograph from which our block 
yes made is an enlargement from a snapshot by Mr. S: B. 
OLAS. thane | 


. The Whittingham Asylum Competition has been decided 
in favour of Messrs. Sykes & Evans, 7 Chapel Walks, 
Manchester, to whom the first premium of 100/. has been 
awarded. The second premium of'50/. and the third of-25/. 
have been awarded to Mr. Percy D. Lodge, 34 John Dalton 
Street, Manchester, and Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, 67 Lord 
Street, Liverpool,’ respectively.” There were eighteen sets of 
designs. The competition was for an annexe for about 
700 pauper lunatics to be erected on the asylum estate at 
Whittingham, near Preston; »- >. i StistC 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES~—SCULPTURE. 


\HE. first of the’ four lectures delivered by Mr. W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A., Professor of Sculpture in the Royal 
Academy, was described as “ Preliminary—to the Sculptors 
of To-morrow.” In his opening remarks he deplored the 
fact that there was now a craze for the acquisition of wealth, 
while science, art and literature were held of little account. 
This must inevitably tend to the lowering of the mental 
standing of the nation. Our schools of art possess one of 
the most satisfactory systems of teaching in Europe.. By it 
the retention of individuality in every student is fostered. 


“Students of sculpture, however, were handicapped by the 


difficulty. of instructing them in the large practical side of 
their work. Sincerely to be pitied was the dexterous young 
student who'starts his career after being petted by his 
masters and assisted by encouragement. ' He has most. likely 
gained numerous prizes, and (not’unnaturally) has come to- 
regard himself as something of a great man. He must now 
sweep all this on one side and stand once again lonely and. 
deserted at the beginning of things. 

The present day is a time full of promise for sculpture— 
perhaps, all things considered, the greatest time for sculp- 
ture that has ever existed. Nevertheless there was consider- 
able danger in the tendency to go back to the archaic and to. 
the barbaric. There is an impatience with those refinements. 
of art.that have ever increased since art began. The philo- 
sophic in art has been pushed on one side by the passionate 
and the sensual. It was deeply to be regretted that there 
are not half a dozen generous and sufficiently rich patrons 
of ideal sculpture in England. It was a reflection Ass the 
nation to have to say that there was not at present a single 
artist living upon the production of ideal sculpture alone. 
There were certainly beautiful things. to be seen in this 
country, but they were mostly to be found in museums where 
they become wearisome and are not sufficiently near for us 
to get to love them. What proclaims itself loudly or shouts 
is poor sculpture, poor both in taste and execution. The 
test of the real'in art is an increase in appreciation; the 
greater the familiarity the more precious should an object 
become. 

One of the great dangers besetting the path of the young 
sculptor was that he might be ensnared and enchanted by 
coloured figures. He may have more the feelings of a 
painter than of a sculptor, and thus lose the highest in both. 
As the head of Medusa turned flesh into stone by its gaze, 
so the true sculptor should turn clay into flesh by his touch. 
The use of colour seems rather to indicate that this high 
result has not been achieved. It was to be doubted whether 
the finest sculpture was ever coloured at the wish of the 
artist ; it might be so treated at the command of an emperor 
or at the suggestion of an architect. No sculptor could ever 
be really willing to see his noblest work so used. With 
second-rate sculpture it would be different. It was common 
knowledge that coloured figures were employed by the 
Assyrians, Egyptians and Greeks, but this particular ciass 
of work was intended’ to impress the common. people. . The 
deity represented was the owner of the temple rather than 
an’ architectural part of it; the figure was so large as to 
be out of all proportion with the building. On the other 
hand, the absence of colour in a‘statue confers on it that 
quality by which it may be looked upon without arousing 
any of the sensual feelings that may be inspired by the nude 
on canvas. -The temptation to indulge in colour has before 
now heralded decay. Its use distracts attention from. the 
higher. points. 

Mr. Colton in his second lecture continued his remarks 
under the heading “ Preliminary—to the Sculptors of To- 
morrow.’’ He deplored the tendency nowadays to regard 
sculpture from an incorrect standpoint. Sculpture brutally 


executed is called power and passes for the highest in the art ; 


all that is rough hewn is supreme. It is true a giant carved 
out of a mountain of living rock is, or ought to be, impres- 
sive by its sheer ruggedness ; but to reduce this to life-size is 


to put to scorn the art and striving of the past centuries and 


is unthinkable, A very modern development is mutilation. 
It has been discovered that to lop off an arm or two arms, 
a leg or two legs, greatly enhances the value of the artistic 
production. Students must bear in mind that sculpture 
should never. try to express the frivolous or domestic, nor 


descend to the absurd and grotesque; it should be an expres- 


sion and realisation of an idea which should, as far as may 
be, be divorced from the matter of fact. In decorative work 
its most proper place is perhaps the fountain with its many 
beautiful and delicate associations. 

The most important works in this country had been too 
curbed by committees, or sometimes instead of a committee 
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; i nt it 1 ti ime intention 
by these people how important it is that the prime inte 
of the artist should not be frustrated and, the whole thing be 
made of negative value. It is a case of each man to his 


‘eraft, and the creation of a memorial should be left abso-— 
lutely in the hands of its creator. ' But this, there was good , 
reason to hope, would with passing years become less and _ 


less a difficulty. For the sculptor and architect are joining 
hands, as they should, in their endeavour to produce fine 
work. The architect who does not wish the sculptor to have 
anything to say as to the arrangement of the work wall go to 
the architectural sculptor, a term that always sounds some- 
thing of a misnomer. | See j 

There were many points in the practical side of his 
work that the young sculptor would only learn by experi- 
ence. . If possible, the sculptor should not undertake the 
foundations of his work, as they were such an unknown 
quantity. And it is better to put the responsibility on some- 
body else’s shoulders, such as those of the contractor for the 
pedestal. 

The Greek seems always to have had a desire for thorough- 
ness. The figure or group that was to be placed prominently 
a long way from the eye was executed with the same con- 
scientiousness as if it were to be seen close to. The modern 
European idea of scale of texture of surface 1s opposed to 
this. It is now thought sufficient if the surface. is ‘left 
rough hewn so that an effect of finish is given to it at a 
distance. More than this, the modern doctrine is that this 
roughness gives more power when seen from afar. «It would 
be interesting to know of any case where the Greeks were 
satisfied with this... Their end seems to have been that their 
work should not only have the appearance of completeness, 
but as far as they could make it should be really so in fact. 
Our museums and galleries contain works which were 
originally placed’ a considerable distance from the eye, but 
their finish is absolutely perfect. The Parthenon frieze was 
never done justice to before it was placed in the British 
Museum. It was safe to assert that a completely rendered 
work need lose little from its position, provided that the 
sculptor has learnt from the old masters to execute broadly 
enough. No doubt the love for the rough-hewn.-in sculpture 
is partly to be accounted for by the diminishing payment 
which is made in inverse ratio to the height of the statue. 
Another reason is. the urgent demands from architects and 
committees for rapid completion and delivery. There is one 
thing to be said in excuse, and it is that modern archi- 
tectural work, especially in our great cities, will not live one 
fraction of the time that will be enjoyed by work in a purer 
climate. . 

These considerations should suggest many thoughts of 
interest regarding sculpture in conjunction with architec- 
ture and the beautifying of cities with sculpture in relief 
and in the round. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEKTING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Henry 
‘Tanner, jun., vice-president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secrerary announced the fourth spring visit, 
fixed for February 27, to the National Society’s Training 
College; West Hampstead, members to meet at the building 
at 2 p.m. A visit will afterwards be paid to the L.C.C. 
Board school at New End, Hampstead. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
L. M. Yetts, G. H. N. Inman and E. V: West. 

Mr. A. L. N. Russell was presented with a book prize, 
value 3I. 3s.; gained in connection with the A.A. photo- 
graphic competition. 

Mr. A. NeepHam Witson read the following paper, en- 
titled 
The Press and Architecture. 


I confess that I approach the subject of this paper with 
a very considerable amount of diffidence and under con- 
ditions of more than usual difficulty. For one thing, I feel 
that it would have been infinitely more advantageous to have 
had the views of a Pressman, and one intimately acquainted 
with that portion of the Press which is accustomed to gauge 
the tastes of the vast reading public; not to pander to the 
‘tastes that are vitiated, but strong enough to lead, to guide 
‘and to instruct. For another thing, I feel that latterly we 
have witnessed a vast change in the attitude of the Press 
to our profession and _ its productions, and the present 
moment is one of such paramount importance, a moment 
so pregnant with great possibilities, that since it was ordered 
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‘t46 an architect that has to: be(faced.’ Itvwasanot realised | that. the subject should be dealt’ with by an architect | 


~ 
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should be handled by one who,had greater influence an 
whose words would carry greater weight in our profession, 

I am so convinced that the moment is fraught with Bj 
events for architecture, in this awakening of the powe 
English Press. I am so anxious that the impulse shen 
be well directed. I am so desirous that the opportunit 
should be favourably seized upon, and without false modest 
am so conscious of my incapacity:to deal favourably wit 
it, that I can only express the hope that the question ma 
receive more capable attention at other hands than mine. 

Before I proceed I think it is advisable to clear +} 
ground somewhat, and I wish it to be understood that I 4 
not include the professional Press in my remarks. Ww 
architects, in my opinion, cannot overrate the debt of grat 
tude owed to the professional Press, which has done ; 
much to promote the best.interests of our art, to foster ij 
appreciation, and to advance its progress in the be 
channels. It would be an ungracious act on my part if 
did not pause to acknowledge the help and assistance whic 
we as an Association have received from the profession; 
Press and all those connected with: it, from the editors t 
those gentlemen who report what are only too freq 
fear, dull, lame and halting speeches‘in this room. - No,» 
have little to complain of in our. professional: Press, whic 
indeed does not come within the scope of my paper. 

I am fully aware of another serious difficulty which I ge 
looming ahead. . In advocating the acknowledgment ¢ 
architecture I shall be accused of advocating the acknoy 
ledgment of architects. I plead guilty, for that is precisel 
what I shall do, holding that the one is a necessary corol lar 
of the other. If I am to be accused of advocating the adye 
tising of architecture and architects, I shall not plead guilty 
holding, as I do, that such exhibitions in the daily Press az 
not conducive to the best interests of our profession, and ar 
open to justifiably caustic comment. I have no doub 
several instances will occur to the mind, and I leave it t 
others to say whether such published interviews are caley 
lated to promote either the dignity or the best interest ¢ 
our art. ee | 

My difficulty to-night is accentuated by the impressio 
that the daily Press has a tendency to rush from indifference 
to the other extreme, and thereby offer a temptation to th 
young and struggling man to make a desperate attempt t 
escape from the trammels of obscurity, and to launch himsel 
on a career of fame.’ The process is simple. Hatch up 
wild cat scheme, preferably connected with a public building 
dish it up in as splashy a drawing as you can, and send i 
to the—well, a daily paper. Do you think a dome woul 
look well on Westminster Abbey? Send it to the Pres: 
Why not rebuild the Bank of England as a skyscraper 
Send it to the daily Press, Cover in Trafalgar Squai 
with steel and glass—send it to the daily Press. Cannot yo 
find a site for an unnecessary public building? Then pv 
it on an artificial island in the river and send it to th 
Press. Presumably these perpetrations are forwarded to th 
journals by their authors, for it is difficult to believe tha 
editors themselves search out these things with the idea 0 
interesting their readers. a 

This suddenly awakened zeal in architecture has take 
another strange phase of recent years, partly accentuated b 
the garden city and cheap cottage craze, and such incident 
as the settlements in St. Paul’s Cathedral. So much publi 
attention was drawn to these matters that the reading publi 
realised for the first time that there existed a class of ind’ 
viduals known as architects, and the doubtful privilege ¢ 
the “ interview ’’ was extended to members of the professior 
If I remember rightly, one of the first of these appearing i 
a pushful morning paper was not unwarrantably made th 
occasion of some extremely severe comments by brother arch: 
tects. Then when three men who were legitimately entitle 
to be consulted upon the condition of St. Paul’s came § 
prominently before the public eye, there seemed to be quit 
an unseemly rush to express an opinion, not only on thi 
subject, but on many others. The number of unknown me 
with opinions of no value whatever whose names appeare 
in print at the time was rather astonishing. The publi 
read with awe of the opinion of Mr. Brown, the “ well-know 
architect,”” of Mr. Jones, ‘the celebrated architect,” of Mi 
Robinson, the ‘famous ’’ architect—read and: was none th 
wiser. Shade of Vincent Crummles,: how do these thing 
get into the papers? om | 

It is unnecessary to take you through the subsequel 
stages, but it seems to me that this Press period culminate 
recently in a sort of symposium in an evening paper follov 
ing on a series of articles by a certain professor, and suj 
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Bed’ to @im at the discovery of the finest building in 
mdon. The result must have been somewhat bewildering 
the reading public if they read the opinions at all. And 
they came to any conclusion, it must have been one of 
ntempt. Still the attempt was on the whole commend- 
Je, as it probably led many to realise for the first time that 
1e buildings did actually exist in London. This is some- 
ing achieved by the Press, though whether as a result 
chitecture has been advanced is open to question, and for 
chitects there seems only a step between this kind of thing 
d the advertisement columns. ; 
This tardy recognition of the architect by the Press is 
ta bare act of justice long delayed, and in its inception 


turally ill-expressed. Hitherto he has been consistently 


nored. ‘Che painter who executes in pigments the creation 
his brain, and the sculptor who puts in concrete’ form his 
neies, are recognised as the authors of their creations, and 
e open to adulation or criticism according to the fad of the 
ment. Indeed, a Press warfare may rage around their 


rk if the Press, that stern guardian of public morals, , 


erees so. An amazing amount of prurient rubbish is put 
the minds of the reading public by these sticklers for 
rity, who do not hesitate to publish the nauseating details 
om the Divorce Court or the criminal courts. A notorious 
stance will be fresh in your minds, where the merits or 
merits of the building were ignored, and the architect only 
me into prominence in connection with the decorative fea- 
tes which were the subject of the censure. 
The painter and the sculptor who adorn the building, and 
ose work is enshrined in the architect’s conception, come 
for their full meed of recognition, while the obscure indi- 
lual who provided a fitting home for such decorations, 
otting with care and skill the right place and proportion 
each, is ignored and buried under a deluge of statistics. 
e editors consider that the public are far more interested 
the exact number of bricks used, or the precise quantity 
cement employed, or the number of men engaged, and how 
my were killed or injured, and how many gallons of beer 
y drank. They hardly go far enough. Why do they not 
d the age of the contractor, a brief family history of the 
antity surveyor, the weight of the clerk of works, and such 
resting details? Why does it not occur to these editors 
give the number of drawings made, the aggregate of hours 
mt upon them, and the quantity of pencils used? Why 
» detail the time occupied in party-wall disputes, struggles 
*h innumerable authorities, and other engrossing matters ? 
t hitherto no one has been interested either in the method 
which a building is produced or in the man who produces 
_ But now that the public have discovered that a building 
*S not rise spontaneously, and that there is a directing and 
ttrolling force known as the architect, there is a tendency 
rush to the opposite extreme and advertise the architect at 
expense of the architecture. This tendency has been 
sravated by the result of the competition for the County 
uncil Hall; where the picture of a young man, rising sud- 
uy into prominence and fame, appealed strongly to the 
ess, and through it to the:public. But what appealed 
re strongly still was the remuneration. You all saw it— 
heavy leaded type—“ A Fortune at Thirty-two!’’? Such 
nor points‘as that the receipts would spread over many 
rs and be subject to heavy°deductions for expenses were 
olutely ignored. The ‘impression conveyed was that the 
cessful author had 5 
usand pounds, and there liis’ interest ceased. Not one of 
papers, so far as I know, took pains to present the facts 
the case, and’ how many presented a serious and authori- 
lve criticism of the designs? Still, there is the salient 
t that the architect has been discovered and has received 
ertain amount of recognition. “How different from the 
‘e when the Imperial Institute was opened amid circum- 
uces of unusual public interest and extreme pomp and 
emony. The papers were full of it, and devoted column 
er column to the event, but I cannot remember one which 
n hinted at the existence 6f an architect. Certainly 
ws of the building were published, but it is sionificant 
t the name of the author should be considered of insuffi- 
it interest to demand publication, There is no need to 
ltiply instances. They will occur only too readily. But 
prominent fact remains that only recently has it dawned 
nm. Press writers that some man ‘is . 
which attracts public attention. 
This is no plea for advertisement 


ignition. -It “is something more. 
gnition of an art essential to 
tency of which’ depends ‘that community’ i 
ys well-being. 
San art which should appeal deeply to the artistic sense 


« It is a plea for the 


done his work, had received’ so many. 


responsible for a build- . 
3 it is hardly a plea for. . 


the community, on the. | 
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of the community (if it has any) just as surely as it should 
meet the demands of comfort and hygiene. The men who 
produce it should be subject to public recognition as bene- 
factors. The painter and the sculptor receive that recogni- 
tion to a limited degree as contributors to the artistic require- 
ments of the nation. The engineer receives his meed of 
recognition as meeting the utilitarian demand. And these 
three rightly and yet inadequately. But the man who im 
his own person meets all three requirements after a pro- 
longed period of obscurity, working beneath the, surface, so 
to speak, producing art for art’s sake, is just beginning to 
creep into the light of the Press, and is here and there 
receiving public recognition in the shape of well-deserved 
honours, In honouring them the profession as a whole has 
been honoured, and in honouring the profession our art has 
been honoured. ‘This Jack of recognition for benefits con- 
ferred upon the community—and again I must emphasis? 
that point—has been due to a variety of causes. Partly the 
indifference and ignorance of the public, partly the lassi- 
tude of ‘the profession, and partly the attitude of the Press. 

It has been the custom of the Press to give undue promin- 
ence to law-suits in which architects have been involved, 
often to their undoing, and I have felt that the Press has 
taken almost a malevolent delight in holding up the unfor- 
tunate man to the jeers of the unsympathetic. For long 
years, whenever the architect has appeared in the pages of 
our journals, he has served as a butt for the shafts of some- 
what clumsy ridicule. Occasionally I confess the ridicule 
has been deserved. More often it has not, and the daily 
Press, taking its cue from the pages of Punch, has continued 
a campaign of satire, which I ata has now become point- 
less and ill-deserved. I do not think as a profession we aré 
more thin-skinned than other professions, or that we are free 
from foibles, and we do not claim immunity from the cheap 
sarcasm which passes for wit. 

What we want, and what we do not get, is intelligent 
criticism from persons qualified to criticise. Here, I agaln 
submit, we have a genuine grievance against our otherwise 
excellent Press. If the editor of. a newspaper requires a 
special criticism upon:an exhibition of paintings, presum- 
ably he does not entrust it to the hands of a reporter whose 
speciality, we will say, may be writing’a précis of Divorce 
Court proceedings. Not at all. The task is given to a mau 
who isa reputed critic at any rate, though his criticisms may 
be,.and too often are, valueless, and invite only the derision 
of the artist. Of course the public is no wiser, and meekly, 
accepts the dictum of the great man. Again, does an editor 
depute the criticism of a new play to a reporter whose spe- 
ciality is the sensational writing-up of murder eases? On the 
contrary, the task is entrusted to a recognised and’ frequently 
well-known dramatic critic. Now both these critics—the art 
and dramatic—are supposed to be well versed’ in their par- 
ticular lines; the one, to know all about the old masters, 
colour, chiaroscuro, grouping, drawing,- perspective, and the 
rest of it; the other, a sort of’ play-writer encyclopedia, 
ready to convict the unwary author of plagiarism at short 
notice, a judge of elocution, of stage-craft, and goodness 
knows what else. If the intelligent:editor desires a special 
article upon an army matter, does he follow the example of 
our Govérnmental system and put it in the hands of a 
civilian? He surely goes to the man with the special know- 
ledge—the army man himself. If a naval subject has to be 
written up, is a novelist the proper authority to deal witli 
it? And yet, on the rare occasions when an’ architectural 
article is required, how often is an architect employed to 
write it? Not long ago I was staggered to see in a sober 
evening journal, and not one of the sensational journals 
either, this very unfamiliar heading :—“ Architecture in the 
West End. By an.Architect.’’ And a very good and well- 
written article it was, to my mind. I make the editor my 
compliments. Too, often, I fear, if a building has to be 
“written up,”’ it is the custom to apply to the architect for 
a written description, and probably the fearsome “ specifica- 
tion ’’ English disclosed puts the average editor in whole- 
some terror of an architect’s literary accomplishments. And 
yet I venture to think a perusal of our professional journals 
and proceedings will show that the architect can more than 
hold his own in the literary field. 

For long years the profession has endured slight, 
calumny, muisrepresentation and distortion in the Press, and 
endured it “lying down.’’ Not that there has been no 
opportunity for retort. Within my recollection scarcely a 
newspaper article, description, criticism, or witticism, 
scarcely a magazine article, scarcely a story or novel, but has 
contained some glaring solecism or inaccuracy which has 
excited the derision of the architect. But then the reader 
does not know in his blessed ignorance, and the architect 


, 
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Has left him to wallow in it. Is there any other conceivable 
subject under the sun as to which a writer would take no 


trouble to verify his facts? Is there any other direction in 
which the reader or the critic would not pounce on inaccu- 


racy and take care to correct it? Why, the correspondence — 


-eolumns of our newspapers thrive on this sort of thing. 
How is it that we never see corrections of architectural in- 
‘accuracies?:. Do we as a° profession consider such things 
‘beneath contempt, or do editors reject such communica- 
tions as “ not being of sufficient public interest ” ? It would 
be interesting to know indeed. I do not want to bore you 
with examples which must be only too fresh in your minds, 
and one or two only must serve to illustrate my point. Ina 
novel by an.extremely well-known and popular living writer 
is a description of an invalid’s -bath-chair being wheeled 
down the steps of the house by means of planks laid from 
the lintel of the door to the ground. Having gone out of 


his way to indulge in detail, he perpetuates a gross technical _ 


absurdity by a confusion of terms which a little trouble 
would have obviated. Why, the translators of the autho- 
vised version of the Bible had a better technical knowledge, 
as those who remember their twelfth chapter of Genesis may 
know. But this is not the point.. The distressing fact is 
that as far-as I am aware not one critic seized upon the 
solecism. Was the author who wrote of the “stone gar- 
goyles which grinned down upon the passers-by from each 
stone mullion”’ held up to public derision as a person with 
a little dangerous knowledge? Not at all. Was the lady 
who wove a noyel round one of our English cathedrals, a 
novel full of gushing and fulsome anachronisms, pulled up 
for references to cloisters which simply do not exist? Never 
to my knowledge. Are any of the newspapers with their 
turgid descriptions of buildings ever pilloried for their wilful 
ignorance? Again, I ask, whose fault is it? 

We architcts bleat glibly of “educating the public,” and 
yet we do not take the means readiest to hand for doing so. 
It is no use holding up these erring ones to the derision of 
architects in the professional Press. They should be taught 
through the columns of the general papers to take the same 
care with architectural technicalities that they would take 
with any others. Almost a worse type of offender is the one 
who has a nodding acquaintance with technical terms and 
showers them upon the long-suffering reader as proof posi- 
tive of his superior knowledge—a blatant assertion of his 
real ignorance. I venture to think, however, that this state 
of things is passing away and the colossal ignorance hitherto 
shown will no longer be tolerated by a better educated public. 
T suggest that the Press is lagging behind and but slowly 
following the public demand, instead of exercising its true 
function in leading and developing. 

It is not realised how intimately the daily life of the 
community is associated with the buildings in which it 
dwells, worships, conducts its business, works, amuses itself, 
houses its museums, its works of art, its learned societies, its 
law courts, its vast system of government. The very necessi- 
ties of life are,bound up in the edifices which meet the eye 
everywhere. 


> 


(To be concluded.) 


IDEAS IN THINGS. 

N Wednesday evening last Mr. C. F. A. Voysey delivered 
at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, the first of his 
lectures on ‘‘Ideas in Things,’’ in connection with design 
as applied to completed work. The age we live in, he said, is 
intensely material; it has witnessed a mighty development 
in things material. The steam engine and electricity have 
transformed the world; our minds have been engrossed by 
material ideas to such an extent that we have scarcely 
devoted that attention to the spiritual side of our natures 
which that side deserves. It is for us to kindle the thought 
and feeling that shall form the motive power by which 
material forces are to be turned to good account. It is 
lamentable when men’s minds are so absorbed by material 
cou.ditions that they lose all sensibility to the higher forms 
of usefulness and happiness. Materialism alone is a demon 
of unrighteousness ; one of its commonest effects is to belittle 
the faculty of reason, and allow the will to follow the dic- 
tates of ‘the emotions. We are content to be pleased with 
anything, without asking ourselves why. Things said to be 
charming are often accepted without question. Artists have 
been heard to openly affirm that art has nothing to do with 
reason They say they are led in a mysterious way in their 
work, and never reason about it, although they talk reason- 
ably enough about material qualities. The presence of so 
much ugliness in life to-day is largely due to the materialistic 


habit.of mind. We love,ease far more than beaut y: uti 
far more than. inspiration, and consequently “ idea: 
things’’ are not readily recognised. = 
All art is the expression or manifestation of thought | 
feeling, therefore a technical knowledge of any craft by if 
is but a language with which to express thought and feel 
And such qualities of mind as accuracy, order, neatness, 
cision, frankness, love of truth, and above all revere 
some of the qualities we call spiritual, because they n 
to our characters far more than to bodily comfort. 
make doors and windows, chairs and tables with m 
exactness, and be paid in coin in exchange, but nei 
nor those who pay for them will gain any spiritua 
from our labour unless we have put our hearts and 
into the work, anxiously seeking to impart som 
thought and healthy feeling.. Whether or not the 
be seeking to gain praise for himself, or express p: 
lovely qualities, will make all the difference to his 1 | 
through his productions. It will be vain and frivolous, 
dignified, simple and restrained. A thousand subtle feel| 
may be suggested by it according to the earnestn 
purity of the man. It is base materialism to shu 
to the spiritual character given by man to matter. M 
ism has given rise to a thirst for artificial excitemen 
in proportion to man’s loss of interest in spiritual id 
in the nianifestation of moral qualities, he loses en 
in his work, and cries out for amusement by itself. A 
man to whom his work is a feast of reason and a 
soul does not want to waste much time in watching 
matches ; he is not hungry for the excitement of ga: 
his joy is more constant and less spasmodic. The 
penters derived deeper pleasure from their work t 
derive from ours, because they read less and though 
putting more thought into their work, more thought 
out of it. Their ideas were fostered and stimulated by 
thoughts and feelings in the things around them.) _ 
capital or doorknocker were eloquent in their appeal 101 
fancy. But now the idea that a chair or table can 
to express thought and feeling seems to the carpent 
ridiculous. Once let it be recognised that the 
verities are of primary importance, and that we ¢ 
on our own as well as our neighbours’ growth in. vittu 
trying to put thought and feeling into our work, we) 
then find an added joy in labour far more precious 1 
material reward. Many of the schools teach that 1 
past ages very beautiful work was done, and that such] 
is not possible to this dark age. We are all miser: 
ners, so they say in effect; we must go on hands a 
and measure up, and draw and learn like parrots to 
with technical excellence what the ancient and go 
showed us. This is false teaching. There is as mu 
city for goodness to-day as there ever was in any ag 
can turn out work as perfect in all material qualitic 
world has yet seen. oad 
The human quality in familiar objects has in ma 
been driven out by the machine, and the lack of sp 
makes many content with mechanical things, and | 
taste for the subtlety and charm of human work. I 
less the machine has come to liberate man’s mind 1 
intellectual work than was provided for him by the 
Conscientiousness and a love of truth and hatred o 
of deception will help us to make the hidden pa 
work as good as those that are seen. What carpe 
not enjoy making articles of furniture of on 
throughout instead of oak in front and deal behinc 
patrons, if they too felt the same, would be glad t 
the absence of sham. If we would frankly ackno 
structural necessity of nailing down floor-boards, 
not strain our ingenuity in devising methods of s 
ing. The age is far too keen on mechanical 
The modern builder will have the arrises of his ston 
and made mechanically square and true, so that 
can set them with plumb-rule and little or no tho 
ferring that mechanical exactness to the work of 
taking human eye. And alas! many a mason pre 
a tool rather than have to think. All have observed 
yet massive effect in old buildings, when the angles 
up by human eye. Compare them with the hard, u 
pathetic, mechanical effect of the modern ‘draf 
It would be inadvisable, of course, to go back to all me 
of hand labour and to neglect the aid of the machine! 
we need is to recognise its material value and its spi! 
imperfection, and put into all our hand work that th! 
and feeling which is fhe breath of life. All the } 
human work that has been bequeathed by the age 
outcome of sincere and. honest thowght and feelin 


| 


“then see to it that our work is palpitating with sincere and 


_ lovely examples. 
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‘noble thought, and feeling. The frame of mind of the joiner 
_ in mitreing his architraves is destined to have its effect, 


whether he be followed by the painter or not. Faithfulness 
in little things builds up the strong character and makes 
work enjoyable to the worker, and lays the foundation of 
that sense of beauty which all need. If work is to be fit 
and beautiful, it must express some good thought or healthy 
emotion. "Whatever we make, be it only a chair, can record 
wur honest endeavour to serve 2 useful purpose and stimulate 
kind feeling. © ; 
Students think to ease their labours with the polish of 
YGreece and crumbs of knowledge from Italy. When asked 
to design anything, they immediately inquire how someone 
élse did it ; having no reverence for contemporaries they look 


to the dead and buried and find the museums crowded with 


Every inducement is held out to use the 
wits of others rather than’ their own. If we would go 
humbly to nature more, we should have a juster reverence 


for man’s work. We should not be content to copy his suc- 


cesses and his failures, without exercising our own faculties. 
it is much more healthy for a student to be told the condi- 


_ tions and requirements necessary to provide any given object 


of use than to set him to copy the best example of the same 
in existence. The process of thought in the classification of 
requirements and conditions is immensely valuable. It 
stimulates the faculties and warms the heart and encourages 
the feeling that there is always room for improvement. But 
the general method of procedure is to fix on existing human 
productions as more or less perfect and final, and at any rate 
superior to our own, and then copy without having a full 
knowledge of ali the circumstances and conditions that give 
rise to the object of our admiration. The student’s faculties 
are in this way cramped and petrified. 

It is quite easy to see when articles of daily use are made 
by loving hands and thoughtful heads, and when they are 
made by human drudges working for wage alone. To impart 
this human spirit to anything, we must not imitate blindly ; 
no feeling can be imparted until it has been truly felt by the 
workmen. 

One of the chief reasons why we should evolve our crea- 
tions out of a due consideration of conditions and require- 
ments instead of imitating tradition or well-beloved ex- 
amples, is that our conditions and requirements are always 
changing ; new methods and new materials are constantly 
being evolved, and men’s habits and tastes are for ever 
tleveloping. 

Think what a keen love of cleanliness could do if applied 
to our architecture in dirty towns. How mrch so-called 
ornamental enrichment collects dirt and depresses us by har- 
bouring all that is unclean and repulsive, producing feelings 
the very reverse of pleasure. The very proper pleasure we 
feel in dexterity is often sacrificed for the sake of elaborate 
ornamentation that is hopelessly meaningless and sometimes 
ased to hide bad workmanship and bad material. This kind 
of enrichment gives no pleasure and cannot stimulate any 
nice feeling or healthy thought. 

Often a feeling of generosity is expressed by making the 
parts of a building or object larger than may be actually 
required on structural grounds. For instance, the old roofs 
were composed of massive timbers, it being in old time often 
cheaper to use a whole tree than to cut it up. There is a 
certain satisfaction to the eye to be gained by proportions 
which are in excess of mathematical requirements. We call 
the architect’s work an art, but the engineer’s work a pro- 
fession, and the difference may be traced to just that addi- 
tion of the spiritual quality of generosity, just that 
thought and feeling which humanises the work. 

In conclusion Mr. Voysey said a little more love of peace 
and quietness and a greater readiness to take a seat behind 
nature instead of crushing her under foot will help to make 
our buildings more pleasing and restful. Greater spirit- 
aality, in fact, shall blot out all material vulgarities. The 
wonderful resources for gaining knowledge and culture have 
not made our work more beautiful. The most intimate know- 
ledge of the history of Greece and Rome, what has it done 
for our buildings? It has failed hideously and stimulated 
pride in scholarship. It has made us vain but not thought- 
ful, arrogant but not emotional. Better to have sought out 
the immortal thoughts and feelings that guided the spirits 
of ancient times. Materialism has been the seed so sown 
and we have only tares to reap. Or rather say we are at the 
end of a hideous night, and are now awaking to the necessity 


of sowing living seed. All around are signs of renewed 


spiritual activity and a reaction from materialism. 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
T Society (embracing the counties of Devon and Cornwall) 
was held at Plymouth, the President, Mr. James Crocker, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, being in the chair. The twenty- 
second annual report stated that the roll of members now 
stands at eighty-five. The Council still regret there has been 
no response from the younger members, whereby students of 
the society may join the school of design of the London 
Architectural Association. Therefore the guinea beok prize 
offered by the society to the competitor whose design is placed 
first has not been awarded. {t is also noted with regret 
that the attendances of members at the general meetings con- 
tinue to be small; and that when papers are read, the benefit 
they are intended to supply is not gained. .For the two 
guinea prize (in books) offered by the society for measured 
drawings for 1908, only one set was submitted; but, being 
deemed worthy, it was awarded to Mr. W. W. Hitchins, of 
Plymouth. The balance-sheet was of a satisfactory charac- 
ter and with the report was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring president, Mr. James Crocker, then read his 
address. After some introductory remarks, in the course of 
which he expressed his belief that architects would soon see 
a return of the wave of prosperity, Mr. Crocker said in an 
address of this kind, however brief, some reference should 
perhaps be made to the present position of the profession, 
and of architecture generally ; the former thought divides 
itself under one or two headings. It is true that the services 
of an architect are now almost invariably called in, or rather 
the work, whatever it may be, is carried out upon some sort 
of definite plan prepared by somebody ;, and this takes us at 
once to the subject of ‘‘ The Architects’ Registration Bill” 
or ‘Architectural Registration,’’ which I have now ad- 
vocated for many years. 

Something more than, merely ‘“‘marking time’”’ has taken 
place during the last decade, but the wheels of the coach run: 
very slowly, and meanwhile there has been an addition to 
that ever expanding army of those who take on architecture 
with an audacious flippancy, ard with no necessary quali- 
fications beyond the ability to plan four square walls and 
cover them with a roof. I am not going to recount all the 
evils of the present system because you all know them, and. 
have mostly made up your minds abeout them, but the ex- 
traordinary thing is the gullibility of the public. It vainly 
hopes for what it has no right to expect, and is disappointed 
because it does not get it ; but if the architects of this country 
were to put into practice what an enormous majority of them 
are perfectly agreed upon, they might bring this measure off 
without delay. Notwithstanding the almost feverish anxiety 
which has been displayed within the past few years for the 
teaching of drawing im all its branches in our schools and 
colleges, and even the establishment of chairs of architecture, 
it amounts almost to a national reproach that in the par- 
ticular way to which I am referring, architecture is found 
in the condition in which it now is, and allowed to ‘‘ limp 
along’’ on its own. 

I feel strongly that this official indifference is one of the 
gravest things we have to think of. Those of us who have to 
look back over more years than we can possibly look forward 
to will have little to gain by the passing of this Bill, but 
we shall, by using every legitimate effort, be doing what 
every corporate body is bound to do, viz., that which is for 
the best interests of those whom we mutually serve. 

There is another subject which is constantly being pressed 
upon us, and that is the overcrowded state of the profession. 
It is a condition not singular to the profession of the archi- 
tect, but it is none the less serious, and the remedy if there 
be one ought to be discovered. This state of things exists 
from two or three causes ; one is that of which I have been 
complaining, and which the Registration Bill through closing 
the open door would partially cure. Another is the great 
facilities granted for learning drawing and architecture in 
the various schools and colleges, creating draughtsmen by 
machinery ; and a third evil is to be attributed to the natural 
but oftentimes disastrous ambition on the part of parents 
to make their boys what they were never destined for. A 
large number of boys enter the ranks of architecture who 
would be much better in a trade or business, for they only get 
intermittent employment, and when it is too late to find out 
that their choice has been a mistake. This serious state of 
things was zeferred to at some lenoth by the President of the 
Architectural Association in his address in October last, in 
which he stated that some members had sent in their resig- 
nation through inability to meet their subscriptions. 
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I. should like aiso to make a suggestion. or two, more 
especially to the younger members, on the subject of sketch- 
ing and tradition, As to the former, I have for years con- 
stantly expressed a fear that there is a great risk of its 
being neglected in favour of the camera ; and let me say the 
one can never take the place of the other without serious loss 
to the student. My thought on the second subject is a plea 
for the carrying on of the traditions of a county or a district 
both in the matter of materials and treatment. This is a 
sound principle to work upon, and although ‘Devon and 
Cornwall are not so rich as some others in examples, we need 
proceed 1 in no uncertainty. We cannot take a walk or a short 
journey without noting the incongruities arising from a 
transgression of this principle. 

‘And now to make a few observations upon the Be ke: of 
architecture as we find it. In doing so one is met with the 
initial difficulty that it requires the perspective of years to 
fairly judge of the past, and that we have to hand on our 
works to those who come after us without final answer, and 
with the note of interrogation still standing. This is only 
expressing a platitude, but nevertheless he who runs may 
read, and it is impossible to look upon the brilliant work of 
the past fifteen or twenty years without feeling that we are 
living in a great age, and probably making a history accord- 
ing to its kind, almost if not quite equal to that handed 
dow n through the middle ages, and by the influence of Inigo 
Jones and Wren. But what a revolution has taken place 
within the last sixty or seventy years! The Gothic had spent 
itself, as it has now done again, and the later Renaissance, 
in the midst of great wealth, had reached a period of decad- 
ence which found its worst expression in the hideous country 
mansion. Ecclesiastical restoration was invariably ecclesias- 
tical desecration, and early Nonconformist architecture, in 
its struggles for existence in any form, has been aptly 
described as ‘‘the barnic order,’’ with the inside. like a 
sawpit, and galleries all round. 

Ve live in times of greater inspiration ; times in which 
the public taste is alert to the things that are best, and if 
not always. technically safe is mostly easily guided; times 
of great public and private ambition in which there is some 
joy in living, and in which we have some opportunities here 
and there of not merely working for a living, but leaving a 
memorial; and if in the fulfilment of this object we con- 
stantly look back and live in the company of those who have 
gone before us, maintaining the traditions they have handed 
down, and gathering up all that is best in their works, and 
welding them with our own ideals, we shall by so doing best 
realise that which is the highest object of the artist—not the 
mere making of money, although I hold no Quixotic notions 
about that; nor the winning of popularity if it is to reach 
us through the avenues of vulgarism ; but the enhancement 
of the art we have espoused. 

The following members constitute the officers and council 
for the ensuing year, viz.:—Mr. W. H. May, M.S.A. (Ply- 
mouth), president ; Mr. Charles Cole, M.S8.A. (Exeter), vice- 
president ; Messrs. M. Alton Bazeley (Plymouth), James 
Crocker, F.R.1I.B.A., John M. Pinn, T. A. Andrews, J. A. 
Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., O. Ralling. (Exeter), C. Cheverton, 
M.S.A. (Devonport), J. C. Southcombe (Barnstaple), Mr. 
S. Dobell, hon. treasurer (Exeter), and Allan J. Pinn, 
A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary (Exeter). 


ANOMALIES IN BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
WHICH AFFECT SANITATION.* 
(Continued from page 118.) . 


ie is not my intention to enter into the much debated ques- 
4A tion of iron versus earthenware for domestic fouled water 
drains, beyond that my own experience is entirely in favour 
of iron. 

There are considerable variations in the practice of pro- 
viding foundations for drains, as also in the thickness and 
peculiarity of form, but the omission of these from the 
by-laws of many districts where earthenware or even stone- 
ware pipes are used is wrong, as with pipes of this material 
no ground is free from the probability of movement that 
will either disturb the joint or break the pipe. 

In regard to depth of drain or inclination of fall, little 
attention is paid, except that there isno limit to the depth 
they are buried, providing there is fall to the outlet and the 
fall steep enough, the latter not always a desirable condition, 
especially'in a’ Y drain too large for its work. 

In most’ provincial towns the work of lay: ing domestic 


"A A paper hy hy y Mr. William Challoner, president of the Institution 
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drains is done by the excavator, or, as his: pill of quantities 
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describes him, excavator and drainer, a practice which 


should be universally condemned for the reason that there 
ought to be no divided responsibility in this part of the work 
hetwecn the plumber or technically-trained man and whats as 
often an unskilled labourer. 


It is quite obvious that as great, if not greater, necessity. 


exists that drains which are ‘out of sight and may. create, 
irreparable damage before the cause is apparent should. 


require a knowledge and expert training equal to that of 
drains above cround, when defects are more easily apparent 
and have the: additional advantages of free circulation a, 
air and sunlight to counteract the effects of their leakage. 4 


In the matter of testing drains the same inconsistency 


of practice obtains, although the method is not: so often. 
defined by the by-laws, but rather depends upon the. selde- 


tion of the official for whose information the test is made, , 
Most authorities are content with a smoke test either 
before or after the drain is covered ; some insist on the ¢ 
being applied in both conditions. It is, however, quit 
obvious that this method of testing is very unreliable after: 


the earth is replaced in the trench, and a drain that a 


have answered to this test when exposed and which 
disturbed in the process of filling in and consolidating. the 
earth may easily be defective without the possibility of “ 
covery by the smoke test when applied afterwards. - 

It would appear much more reasonable to submit. the, 


‘drains to a test of the elements they are intended to cony: 


and made with air and water under a pressure clightme 
greater than they would normally ibe required to withstand, 


In some districts. junctions and bends are permitted, and 
but a few (unfortunately) insist upon inspection chambers | 


at all junctions and bends with air-tight covers. 
latter and favoured districts there is, however: little atte 
tion paid to the designing of a general scheme for 
domestic drains which will ‘limit to the minimum of nee 
sity these inspection openings. 


In these 


the 


.. 


It is again unnecessary to point out that no variation. 


of local conditions can require such a numerous variety in 
either material or practice in so simple a matter as dome 
drains; the object sought cannot be equally. well secured 
all these methods, or, Fe so, some of them are unnecessarily 
costly. Po 
The elementary principles taught, and which govern this: 
particular work, require that a drain shall be laid to regular 
falls on straight lines and accessible from point to point, 
for the purpose of periodical cleansing or removing of any 
obstruction which may occur; and it is further admitted 


that no ground is absolutely free under all conditions from 
the movement or shrinkage which is liable to aie 


affect the rigid joint or material of a drain not strong enough 
to resist such conditions, causing consequent leakage no 


easy of detection, with potentialities of danger and discomle. ; 


fort. The drain and its joints should therefore be strong. 


enough to resist all adjacent movement or be laid on #— 


fonndation which will secure a like result. a. 


Of gullies and traps there are an infinite selection of 


shapes ‘and sizes, not a few of which are distinguished br 
the name of the town or district, whilst others stand as a 
permanent: record of some fad or fancy of the official ar 
sanitary expert who conceived their peculiar necessity of 
form; but few are designed to secure the most efficient 
results in their use, and in these are by no means include! 
the examples of misdirected ingenuity for which the ee 
official or expert was responsible. 
There is also an absence of regulations which limit th: 

number of these intended safesuards, thus 1 ignoring the prin- 
ciple that one trap may effect its purpose, ‘but that a 


\ 


ptt 


multiplication of traps may provide a number of dangers. 


greater than the one they are intended to minimise, not least 
of which are the impediment they provide to the flow and 
force of the irrigant upon which depends the progression of 
the solids or flocculent matter to the point of discharge int? 
the sewer and the decomposing sediment they retain. owing 
to defects in their form and capacity. 

In these appliances occur the same wide divergencies af 
approval or rejection by different authorities. 

Some will be found to insist upon the provision of'a huge 


| 6-inch gully, with a capacity of some four gallons or more. 


to receive the discharge from a bay-window pipe of 1- incl 


diameter that may discharge at most a gallon of water 
during the period of an occasionally severe rain storm, the. 


doubtful advantage being that it does not’ often completely A 


| stop for want of cleaning out and does not soon oe af 
n alt 


water (or more likely mud) seal by evaporation. 


| gullies at present used there are several defects, one of the 
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most usual being the form of the outgo spigot, which pre- 
eludes the possibility of a tight joint, except by accident ‘or 
the use of an unnecessary bend in the' drain. . 

The common practice of fixing: the gully ‘‘ square off’”’ 
ihe building and inserting a bend to regain the direction of 
the drain cannot be too’ strongly condemned. 

The provision of guards to prevent the gully from re- 
ceiving any undesirable substance ‘are usually of a most 
unstable character, as is also the convenience for a necessary 
periodical cleaning. 

The general’ trend of regulations which affect under- 
ground domestic drains, through a disregard of common-sense 
‘principles (such as suggested when dealing with earthenware 
drains), tend to create elements of danger, and in the guily 
«wr trap is-provided a belated. expedient to safeguard these 
siten unnecessary conditions, but instead of doing so these 
in their turn provide a greater certainty of danger than the 
one they are intended to counteract. 

Almost every district in its own peculiar way imposes 
some regulation which illustrates this tendency to provide 
2 series of lines of defence against possible dangers which 
van only arise through defective construction in the drainage 
system itself, and which permits the retention of originally 
smnocuous matter until it becomes disagreeable, if not dan- 
gerous, by the process of putrefaction. 

One illustration of this is provided by the 18-inch long 
«pen channel from all sink pipes to the gully, which is 
insisted upon by most of the authorities within the metro- 
politan area and by some in the provinces. 

Whilst it would appear that the original purpose of this 
»xpedient was to cool any hot water before it should enter 
the drain, for which purpose it was both unnecessary and 
useless, its main purpose at present is alleged to be a means 
of disconnection to prevent the possibility of bad air enter- 
ing into the house up the sink pipe. 

It may be of interest to consider how far the defects for 
which this safeguard is the intended antidote are prevent- 
able and in what degree the disconnecting channel contri- 
butes to its own necessity. 

The absence or provision of this channel cannot affect the 
usually filthy 14-inch lead sink pipe and its trap under the 
sink, which will neither gain nor lose effluvia by this pre- 
vaution, but it will so disperse the slight force of the dis- 
charge from the waste pipe as to render it useless to disturb 
the contents of the enormous gully, on to the grating of 
which it eventually delivers it. 

After being further dispersed over the grating it trickles 
alown the sides of the rough brick eye, which bungs up the 
earthenware grating or ¢lumsy dishstone to the level of the 
yard or area. 

There is usually a waterway of about 1 inch beneath the 
dip of the gully, just kept clear by the trickling of the 
water in manner as described. The rest of the inside of the 
yully is a miniature anerobic tank, seldom cleaned out 
except when some case of zymotic disease has occurred and 
the drain-testers come along or the drains are up for repairs. 

We may safely anticipate that the 4-inch drain from the 
sink gully to the outgo is more or less fouled with putre- 
factive matter at every joint and over two-thirds its internal 
area, and that the air in the same space is never displaced 
until the gases generated are in sufficient volume to force 
themselves out at the only open end, which is at the lowest 
point and quite opposed to their natural direction. I+ is 
apparent that this multiplication of defective conditions 
vould be easily prevented, and that they are aggravated to 
some extent by the provision of this channel. 

The whole arrangement is a double or treble precaution 
to deal with an easily preventable contingency. This is a 
typical illustration of how in this work provision is made for 
contingencies that seldom occur and which at other times pro- 
vides a source of danger greater than the nuisance it is 
designed to prevent, and that, given common-sense principles 
in the construction and design of the work, the result would 
be the simplicity of action and economy on area upon which 
‘the safe reception and conveyance of putrefactive matter 
alepends, (To be concluded.) 


Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, sculptor, recently wrote to the 
streets and buildings committee of Edinbursh Town Council 
asking permission to erect the proposed Black Watch Memorial 
in the centre of the Princes Street end of Castle Street, but 
the committee delayed the matter in order to have hefore them 
a sketch. It had heen previously decided to erect the memorial 
on ground belonging to the Bank of Scotland at the Mound, 
but it is understood thatso many restrictions were imposed 
that it was decided to abandon that site. 


Steelwork. 


Srr,—I appear to have aroused the lion of the reinforced 
concrete camp, and what is more he is attacking me with 
tooth and talon for daring to utter a note of warning in 
regard to the use, or rather abuse, of this form of construc- 
tion. I may say this is not the first time I have endeavoured 
to point out the danger of employing this combination of 
material under certain conditions; some time ago I sent a 
similar article to a journal that discourses freely on ferro- 
concrete work, but apparently this kind of communication 
was not wanted. 

Here let me assure Mr. Twelvetrees that I am dealing 
with this matter purely and solely from the standpoint of a 
consulting engineer ; my remarks about commercialism I will 
postpone until the end, so that your readers may omit that 
portion if they feel so inclined. 

Mr. Twelvetrees would, however, do well to remember that 
it is generally the counsel that has a poor brief who tries to 
discredit the standing of a witness. Now to the point in 
question, which is whether reinforced concrete is a safe form 
of construction for beams, where they are exposed to mois- 
ture or other corrosive agents. 

Unfortunately for simplicity’s sake, Mr. Twelvetrees has 
expressed’ his calculations in the ratio of elongation to 
length; this naturally involves a long string of decimal 
figures. He, however, admits that the limit I stated, to 
which concrete would stretch under tension, may be taken 
at 1/10,000th of its length; that is to say, for a 2-foot 
length (I ask pardon for my temporarily returning to this 
length, assumed for the sake of making the figures less in- 
tricate) the elongation would amount to 24/10,000ths of an 
inch, or approximately 1/400th of an inch; this is quite 
near enough, considering the wide variations in the quality 
of concrete, and it has the advantage of stating the amount 
in round figures. When the concrete has stretched under 
tension 1/400th of an inch, it cannot stretch any farther, 
but must crack. Whether it still retains its additional 
length is doubtful, the probability is that it returns almost 
to its original length of 2 feet ; otherwise how can the fact 
be accounted for, that a tested reinforced concrete beam 
will return practically to its original position after deflec- 
tion? I wish to make this point clear, as Mr. Twelvetrees 
deducts the elongation of the concrete from that of the steel 
in order to determine the widths of the cracks; personally 
I think this is wrong, but it does not affect my argument to 
any vast extent. 

Now as regards the elongation of a steel bar, subjected 
to a tensile stress of 7 tons per square inch, my figures and 
those of Mr. Twelvetrees do not vary very much. The 
elongation is inversely proportional to the modulus of elas- 
ticity of the steel ; for my calculations I assumed the ordinary 
value of 12,000 tons per square inch (vide Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co.’s handbook); this gives an elongation of 
1/1,700th of its length, Mr. Twelvetrees puts it at 
1/1,900th of its length, based on the assumption of a 
modulus of elasticity of 30,000,000 lb., or 15,393 tons per 
square inch, Accepting his figures for a 2-foot length of 
a steel bar, the elongation would amount to 1/80th of an 
irth. 

Again accepting his statement that the concrete retains 
its elongation after cracking, the difference in elongation be- 
tween the steel and the concrete is 1/80th —1/400th =1/100th 
of an inch, as against my former statement of 1/70th ‘of an 
inch. In any case, the total width of the cracks in a 2-foot 
length of a reinforced concrete beam, when the steel is 
stressed at 7 tons per square inch, would aggregate between 
1/70th and 1/100th of an inch, If the steel is stressed up to 
10 tons per square inch, the widths of the cracks would 
aggregate between 1/49th and 1/70th of an inch. 

Now as regards the assumption of a 2-foot length Mr. 
Twelvetrees sarcastically remarks, ‘‘Mr. Childs probably 
knows, but omits to say, that the maximum tensile stress due 
to bending moment obtains only at the middle of the beam 
and progressively diminishes towards the ends, where the 
value is zero.’’- I certainly omitted to say so, because the 
veriest tyro in constructional design knows that this is not 
true in many cases; as for example a beam carrying two 
concentrated loads of equal amounts, placed equally distant 
from the ends, such as a main girder carrying bearer girders. 
Here the maximum stress may extend over many feet; for 
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a supposed case, it may be taken at 15 feet, then the total 


width of the cracks would amount to, at the least computa- . 
tion, 1/13th of an inch. Perhaps Mr. Twelvetrees’ mind is | 


obsessed: by the beam that carries an equally distributed 
load ; for such a beam.of 20 feet span, the minimum stress in 
a central 2-foot length would be 6.93 tons, if the stress at 
the centre were 7 tons ; so that the mean stress is 6.965 tons. 
Surely this is near enough to 7 tons for the sake of demon- 
stration. - 


When once a hair crack has started in the concrete, 


which as previously shown would occur when the steel is 
stressed at about 11/5 tons per square inch, additional stress 

would naturally tend to widen that same crack, this being 
the line of least resistance ; the only thing that opposes this 
is the grip of the concrete on the steel bar; if this is suf- 
ficient to prevent the first crack from widening, then only 
will other cracks open in preference. I can assure Mr. 
Twelvetrees that ‘(no unhappy contretemps”’ has led me to 
these conclusions, but I must say that my experience in tests 
is that cracks do become visible, and that too without the aid 
of a microscope. 

Turning from the abstract to a concrete example, such as 
the Post Office buildings in Newgate Street, the practice in 
-such cases is to form the bases of the stanchions of a compara- 
tively shallow slab of reinforced concrete, the reinforcements 
being within a few inches of the ground, these slabs being 
subjected to a considerable bending moment. Presuming 
that the steel is calculated on a basis of 7 tons stress, and 


that only the minute hair cracks, as admitted by Mr. Twelve- 


trees, exist, is it not possible that these may. so expose the 
steel bars as to endanger. their corrosion from the moisture 
arising from the ground? 

The result may happen that in the course of time the 
stanchions may take their bearing on the ground over an 
area more nearly approaching that of their shafts than of 
their bases. At any rate is it: wise to trust the entire safety 
of an important building to the hope that such a state of 
affairs will not happen ? 

Why should concrete in itself when reinforced become 
more ductile than when in its plain state? Can Mr. Twelve- 
trees. mention any other material whose properties are 
altered by its physical, and not chemical, combination with 
another material ? 

The early theories of Considére, Hatt and others, who 
claimed that concrete would stretch without cracking ten 
times more when reinforced than as plain concrete, are now 
eenerally admitted to be as much in error as their theory in 
regard to the tensional stresses to be allowed in the concrete 
for reinforced beams. 

In an article by Professor Hatt, after he had commented 
on and accepted M, Considére’s elastic theory, he goes on to 
state :— 

‘The point to notice is that we can count on very large 
deformations in the material of the tension flange. The 
stress in the steel reinforcing material may be near its elastic 
limit and yet the concrete in tension may still be carrying 
load without cracking. This element of strength may then 
be included in the analysis.’’ (Re strength of beams.) 

Professor Hatt -would probably repudiate both these 
claims at the present time ; certainly all building regulations 
state that concrete shall be considered as incapable of resist- 
ing any tension. 

Passing on to Mr. Twelvetrees’ statement that ‘‘ The pre- 
sence of an alkaline compound will prevent the process of 
rusting,’’ he here states as a fact what is only a theory; a 
very plausible one it is true; some theory had to be devised 
to account for what I admit is a fact, viz., that steel as 
long as it.is not stressed and is thoroughly embedded in the 
concrete remains rust proof. He has, however, stated the 
theory in such a way that it becomes misleading. The 
alkalis of course neutralise acids, whose presence, by the way, 
is not absolutely necessary for the formation of oxide of iron 
or rust. 

In the formation of an alkali, which takes place during 
the making of concrete, as soon as the water is added its 
alkaline properties are neutralised by the radicals, with 
which it immediately combines; so that before the concrete 
is brought in contact with the steel, it is almost a certainty 
that these alkaline compounds are fixed and stable, and no 
further free action can take place amongst the alkaloids; 


this is a certainty, after the concrete has set. These alkaline — 


compounds, one of which is water glass, exist too in very 
minute amounts capable of neutralising a very small amount 
of acid; probably all are more brittle than the concrete. 
What is more, the better the cement, the less amount of 


alkaline compounds it contains, and these have been accused } his resignation. 


of being responsible. for-the:minute hair cracks that appea, 
-in. perfectly: plain; concrete; 400) * 34 +) ap 
Mr. Twelvetrees’ statement would lead a casual reader 
believe that free alkalis exist in concrete after it has set) 
ready at any time to attack any acid that may be assisting 
in the ‘‘ process of rusting.’’ After the concrete has set th 
alkaline compounds can only prevent rusting, not by any 
chemical action, but by providing a minute protective coat 
ing to the steel, which is in all probability less ductile’ thar 
the main body of the concrete. te eae aS, | 
“Even steelwork in exposed positions receives: differen, 
treatment from that used in buildings; it is of the utmos) 
importance that all its members should be open to inspecti 
whenever desired ; it is not safe to trust to theories that a]. 
is well, and the same should certainly apply to teinforee 
concrete work, eae as 
A word in self-defence. I will confess my sins. I an’ 
somewhat interested in a reinforced concrete firm, one o 
the very few that can claim to be English. I am eyen ; 
shareholder in two others; but if I were dependent on thes 
alone I should take a great personal interest in the pro 
posed Poor Law Reform. ‘ota 
For the last ten years I have been consulting engi 
to reinforced concrete firms ;:had I not been «so I sh 
have been entirely dependent for my knowledge on th) 
makers of books, and my, practical experience would hay 
been nil.. My experience is (I hope Mr. Twelvetrees’ 1) 
otherwise) that clients or architects, I know of no exception 
go direct to the commercial firms, not only for the material 
but for the design itself. If they would confine themsely 
one firm, they would get a fine design and the firm a 
price, but to put work which includes the design out to 
petition puts a premium on scamped work. I may say 
of late I have used what influence I have had with the 
for whom I have acted as consulting engineer, to res 
them from using reinforced concrete in such classes of 
mentioned above, because I conscientiously believe if 
their interest, and to that of reinforced concrete. work 
rally, to abstain from anything that involves an ele 
of risk. ; i 
Finally I might ask Mr. Twelvetrees why it is that, i 
what he states is such a’ foregone conclusion, the Coneret) 
Institute is circularising its members, asking them to giv. 
their experience in regard to the corrosion of ‘steel in 1| 
inforced concrete work ? 4 pS ‘ 
is of more value than a lo 


Your space, Mr. Kditor, 


apology. C. 'V.. CHILDS: F | 
Suffolk House, E.C. ie | 
UPPERMOST . 

Fire Risks in Public Buildings. - a 


Srr,—-With reference to your article in The Architest 0 
Yebruary 12, the arrangements in Westminster Abbey ay’ 
antiquated and deficient. The water supply for the hydrant, 
in the triforium comes from a tank in the south-west towel 
which has to be kept filled by a manual pump worked by) 
say, a dozen men, and, with the relief, eighteen would Lh 
required, | 
Suppose a fire was to take place in the night, there i) 
probably not more than an hour’s supply in the tank, 
how the men are to be quickly assembled at a short n 
is problematical. io cen 
I pointed this out to the assistant architect last autum 
when I was making my inspection of the lightning-con 
ductors, and asked to be allowed to embody the subject 1 
my report, but was told ‘‘that the fire department of th) 
London County Council are responsible’? ; but they ce’ 
tainly cannot throw a jet from the street level 
Yours faithfully, 
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Architectural Drawings intended for exhibition at th 
Royal Academy must be delivered unpacked at Burlingtc 
Gardens entrance on Friday, March 26; oil-paintings ¢ 
March 27 and 29; sculpture 6n March 80. No artist is allowe 


Hon. Sec. Lightning Research Commi 
10 Cranley Place, S.W.: February 21, 1909, 


to send or exhibit more than three different works. = 


The Wexford County Council have: decided that the eount 
should be divided into two portions, and to appoint tw 
surveyors, at a salary of 400/. a year each, this sum to cov! 
allowance for travelling and clerical assistance. ‘The Coun! 
Council offered Mr. Henry Webster, M.Inst.C.E., the:eoun! 
surveyor, the county surveyorship of half the county at a°salai 
of 4002. per annum. ‘This’ he at once refused, and handed i 
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| not necessarily follow that the atmosphere of a weaving- 
| shed must be unhealthy because it has no mechanical 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEE 


Tue latest point relating to competitions taken up by Mr. 
K. GammMeEtt is of considerable importance. It is of little 
use for the Council of the Royal Institute to boycott a com- 
petition whose conditions are unfair or undesirable, unless 
the members of the Institute loyally support their repre- 
sentatives. The class of promoters whose particulars and 
conditions need correction, though sometimes erring by 
ignorance rather than by intent, are most often just the 
people who will not swerve from their own course except 
under the persuasion of the mailed fist or the big stick. 
The mild remonstrance of the Institute will by them be 
treated with contumely and ordered to lie on the table, 
but the intimation of a taboo universally respected by the 
members will often bring the recalcitrants to a more reason- 
able frame of mind. The Council, however, can scarcely 
expect ready compliance with their decision when they are 
so exceedingly slow in making announcement that a certain 
competition is under their ban. It is no uncommon thing 
for members of the Institute to receive the first intimation 
of the Council’s disapproval of the conditions of a com- 
petition when half the time allowed for the preparation of 
drawings has elapsed. When architects have not only 
planked down their one or two guineas for particulars, but 
have spent much time, thought, and expense on a well- 
advanced design, they want to have a run for their money, 
and to ask them to throw away all chance of recoupment 
is to put too great a strain on their loyalty. It isa com- 
paratively small matter personally to the big-wigs at 
Conduit Street whether a particular competition is barred 
or not ; but to the small fry, who are hoping by the ladder 
of competitions to mount to the seats of the mighty, it is 
of vital importance, and these are the men who make up 
the bulk of participants in ali competitions and who can 
least afford to throw anything away, even the return of the 
sum they have paid for particulars. 


WE are glad to note that in the House of Commons on 
Monday last Mr. W. Repmonp, rather dramatically, 
perhaps, furnished the First Lord of the Admiralty with 
the name of an Irish quarry owner who would undertake 
‘to supply the Admiralty with stone for the works at 
Rosyth of as good a quality and as cheaply as Norwegian 
granite is obtained. Norwegian granite, by reason of its 
usually excellent quality, its pleasant appearance, and its 
‘cheapness, has hit our home quarry owners very hard, but 
we have long felt that if the Irish stone industry, not only 
in granite but in marble and other building stones, were 
properly developed, there would be little need to go abroad 
either on the score of excellence of material or of cost. 


_ Tue report has been issued of the Departmental Com- 
muttee on Humidity and Ventilation in: Cotton-weaving 
Sheds appointed by-Mr. Herserr Guapstons in Novem. 
ber 1907. For fine cotton-weaving it is essential, as in the 
fine lace-making industry of Belgium, that the atmosphere 
‘be kept moist ; and one reason why Lancashire is the home 
its climate’ is 
opinion that i 
has been clearly proved that work in ee cera lieres 
y uncomfortable 
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ventilation. ‘The Committee, however, is of opinion that 
regulations are required enforcing that arrangements shall 
be made that no person employed shall be exposed to a 
direct draught, and that the incoming air shall be suffi- 
ciently warmed to make the workers comfortable and 
prevent them from catching cold. 


Tur universal acceptance of the lowest tender is a 
practice far from capable of being always defensible. The 
possibility is ever present of a low price being offered by a 
cut-and-run contractor of doubtful stability or even an 
impending bankrupt, who, in desperation, is prepared to 
take his chance of a smash if he cannot by means of 
scamping or extras screw a profit out of the most unlikely 
contract. The result in such a case is misery to the archi- 
tect and dissatisfaction or even loss to fhe employer, for 
if the latter signs a contract apparently giving him some- 
thing for less than it is worth he usually gets less value 
than he pays for. Nothing for nothing and very little for 
sixpence holds good in building as in other mercantile 
affairs. The employer who wants a “‘ bargain ’’ in bricks 


and mortar generally gets a bad one. Various suggestions 


haye been made to overcome the inherent weakness of 
competitive tendering. The selection of a limited list of 
contractors has long been in vogue, and, given the possi- 
bility of wise selection, has usually led to satisfactory 
results. There have been cases where a limited number 
of contractors have arranged who of them should be 
lowest, with a douceur to the others, but the occasions have 
been rare. A suggestion has been lately made that the 
lowest tender but one should be that for acceptance, so 
that no contractor would be tempted to cut his price too 
fine; but this method is obviously open to the chance of 
collusion, and needs only two scamps to form a con- 
federacy. A far better suggestion in modification of this 
is that the tender to be accepted should be that nearest thé 
average of the lowest half-dozen, or of the lowest half or 
even of the whole. We should not support the suggestion 
that the average of the whole list should be taken, as it 
nearly always happens that there are some tenderers who 
do not want the job, and purposely put their price high 
enough to escape getting it. But the average of a reason- 
able number of the lower prices will sometimes be nearer 
to a fair price than the absolute lowest. Not always, for, 
if so, 1t would follow necessarily that the lowest price is 
invariably too low to allow a contractor to give good work- 
manship and materials to the employer with a fair profit 
to himself. On the contrary, it not infrequently occurs 
that the lowest tenderer is able, quite honestly, to make a’ 
larger profit than some of his competitors would have done 
had their higher prices been accepted. Those who have 
had the opportunity of analysing competitive prices know 
that the lowest tender is very often such by reason not of 
a generally lower scale, but of some particular section of 
the work as to which the lowest tenderer is in.a peculiarly 
fortunate position. 


Recent discoveries at Sparta have considerably in- 
creased our knowledge of Greek history and life. From a, 
number of inscriptions of the second century—to be pre- 
cise, dating between a.p. 170 and 190—it seems clear that 
at. this period of the Roman domination, with its ten- 
dency to luxury and enervation, there was a recrudes- 
cence of the old Spartan spirit, an effort to revive the 
simplicity and austerity of which Lycuraus was the 
traditional founder. It appears that during this time ‘‘ the 
divine Lycurets ”’ was at least eleven times elected Pat- 
ronomos of Sparta—an office corresponding to that of 
Archon at Athens. Nor was this office a mere sinecure, 
for the deified Lycuraus, being unable to take an active 


part in the government of the city, a deputy was appointed 
_ to maintain the observance of the old-time customs and 


traditions of the Lycurgean era, including the peculiar 
This 
is the only instance at present known of a deified legen- 


dary hero with an acting deputy occupying the position of 


magistrate on the mainland of Greece, although it was 
not at all an uncommon arrangement itz Asia Minor, 
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FRESCO PAINTING.” a 
)\RESCO painting is in this country rather under a cloud 
at present, principally, if not entirely, no doubt, from 

the failures of mid-Victorian essays in this department of 
art work. The most important of these failures and the 
most influential in their deterrent effect upon its further 
employment are without doubt the examples in the Houses 
of Parliament. This failure has been ascribed to the damp- 


ness of our climate and the argument advanced that under — 


such climatic condition fresco is necessarily incapable of 
durability and entirely unsuited for our country. The 
more truthful explanation is that the mud-Victorian 
artists did not sufficiently understand the limitations, 
physical and chewiical, of true or buon-fresco and_ the 
necessity for a properly prepared wall surface and limited 
palette of colours. It.is well, therefore, that we should 
have, in the volume now before us, the essential conditions 
for permanency: in fresco painting clearly and succinctly 
laid down by an expert. 

— It is idle to gainsay the permanency of fresco painting 
in view of the examples recently discovered at Tiryns, ati 
Thera and at Cnossus, none of which can possibly be of 
later date than 1500 B.c., whilst some may be as early as 
the nineteenth century B.c. 
an illustration of a fragment of ancient fresco from Tiryns. 

We should note that there are several methods of apply- 
ing colour decoration to plastered wall surfaces that have 
been loosely described as fresco painting; true or buon- 
fresco, spirit fresco, encaustic, fresco-secco, water glass, 
tempera and a combination of buon-fresco and tempera. 
With the possible exception of spirit fresco, whose intro- 
duction has been of too recent date to allow of full com- 
parison, none of these can hold a place in durability with 
buon-fresco properly carried out. 

Buon-fresco may also be rightly regarded as the most 
architectonic of all methods of colour decoration or paint- 
ing, both because the colour becomes physically as much 
part of the building as stone, brick-and plaster, and because 
the limitations of technique impose a restraint upon the 
painter, both in colours and in handling, that ensure his 
work being decorative rather. than pictorial, so that it 
appears, as it should be, part of the wall and not a window 
through which an extraneous view is to be seen. 

Though fresco has in the past been mainly concerned 
with subject-painting, so that we associate it with the idea 
ofa more or less conventionalised picture, there is no reason 
why the methods of buon-fresco should not be utilised for 
pure ornament within the scope of an ordinary journeyman 
decorator down to the simplest arrangement of line or 
pattern with far greater permanency than that of oil-paint 
on, Keene’s cement, or any other medium at present 
commonly in use. The public is not prepared at all times 
to pay for the services of a great artist to decorate the 
walls of a building; it cannot afford always to employ a 
LEIGHTON, a Poynter or a Ricumonp, but it is, so far as 
our experience goes, ready to accept colour decoration, 
even if it be only stencilling. It would be possible to use 
stencilling in buon-fresco, but the process is not the most 
suitable and is by no means necessary on the score of 
economy. It is one of the advantages of fresco that it is 
applicable to any surface whatever that can be plastered, 
and, the methods of buon-fresco followed by the greatest 
artist in the most elevated work can equally be adopted by 
& Journeyman decorator in the rendering of the simplest 
and most conventionalised ornament. It is not requisite 
that the architect should provide panels in which the fresco 
painting shall be, as it were, framed. The entire wall may 

_ be covered with fresco, partly pictorial to any extent that 
funds will permit, and partly decorative ornament, unity 
of effect ensuing that-makes—given, of course, artistic 

Skill and judgment—an architectural character to the whole 

scheme of decoration. The adoption of ‘the methods of 

i ea ere by architects would familiarise the public with 
; vantages and lead to the further and more general 


. -* Fresco. Painting: Its Art and Technique, with 
“ence to the Buono and Spirit. Fresco ‘Methods. 
a (London : Chapman & Hall. “1909 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘By James ‘Ward., 


Mr. Warp gives in his book | 


Special Réfer- 
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| decoration. 


| of an inch in thickness. 


- 18 part of the architecture of the building. Painti 


_ the case of some of the pictures inthe Royal Exc 
So that except as a curiosity it is hardly worth 

“paint in the medium on plaster in situ, and the res 
~ decoration is no more p 
. oil-painting on:canvas. Mr. Warp gives a full acc 


/ 


[Marcy 5, 1909, 
employment of pictorial artists 


for the purposes of wall 
Where buon-fresco is to be applied, the first duty of the 
architect is to provide a dry wall, and Mr. Warp recom-. 
mends that this should be of good brick, or if of stone, that 
it should be lined with brick, or, better still, 4 h 
brick wall. To this we would add that the architect should 
not attempt to ensure dryness by the use of Portlah 
cement. Our modern Portland cement has in it so muel 
of sulphur compounds and is so greatly given to efflor 
that its use would be fatal to the durability of fresco 
joints being properly raked out for a sufficient ke 
first coat of plaster may be applied, and this Mr, 
advises should consist of ‘‘ old lime ’’ and coarse, 
well-washed river sand, mixed with ox-hair or 
asbestos cut into small bits, the proportions being on 
lime to two of sand and the coating about three-qu 
By ‘‘ old lime’ we op 
the author means lime that has been long slaked 
water in the manner adopted for centuries by the Itali 
stuccatori and by the use of which they produce not on 
in their own country, but elsewhere on the Continent, 
particularly in Austria, stucco that, used externally, 
lasting as the majority of building stones and more so 
many. It is the universal custom of the Italians to keep 
the lime for at least twelve months under water s 
it becomes completely hydrated, but not at all carbo 
Air slaked or carbonated dry ‘‘ old lime ’’ would be use 
The first or pricking-up. coat of plaster, roughened to 1 
a key, should be left for the best part of a year to har 
and is then ready for the final coat or intonaco, to w 
the painting is applied. The technique of this coat is’ 
simple, but strict adherence to details is essential, 
these dre clearly explained by the author. 
In the actual painting the most important consi 
tion 1s quickness, so that the colour may be all laid on 
the plaster dries. The painter must therefore compl 
make up his mind before the plasterer starts on th 
tonaco what he is going to do, and must do it. There: 
time for experiment and very little for touching u 
amendment. Hence a finished coloured drawing of 
design and a full-size cartoon are imperative. I¥ 
provision of this full-size cartoon that renders the met 
of buon-fresco applicable, as we have pointed out, to 
ration by means of conventionalised ornament. Fn 
cartoon the drawing is transferred to the wet plaste 
pouncing or tracing, and a journeyman decorator of: 
ordinary capacity could do this and apply the colour. — 
palette of colour is limited in range, but suffici 
fairly rich and luminous colour scheme,. and M. 
gives a complete list of the pigments whose pe 
may safely be relied upon, as well as an accoun 
of a more dubious character. | ae 
With a strict observance of the very simple 
of buon-fresco, its absolute permanence is certain a 
as the plaster lasts; but if this is attacked by da 
sulphurous gases, its destruction entails that of the fr 
painting chemically incorporated with it. ae 
_ Spirit fresco as invented by Mr. Gamprur Parry: 
not possess that peculiar quality of monumental « 
nor the undoubted luminosity characteristic o 
fresco, but, as far as experience goes, appears eq 
permanent. The basis of the process is the emp 
of a solution of wax and gum elemi in copal y 
volatile oil of spike, and it has the advantage of pe 
over-painting and retouching at any interval of ti 
the original work. It is thus more in accord - 
usual practice of painting in oil, and hence, no 
appeals more powerfully to the pictorial artist, 
our mind, is, by reason of the latitude it affords, f 
likely than buon-fresco to produce wall decoration 


spirit fresco may be and are executed on canvas’ in 
studio and then stuck on to the walls of a building as 


part of the building than an ordinar’ 
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- above, but for 14 and 28 feet spans carrying 21 and 42 tons 


of the technique of spirit fresco illustrated by precise 
details. of Lord Lrrcuron’s work at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. a 

- Encaustic painting receives but a bare mention in Mr. 
Warp’s book, but is far older even amongst moderns than 
spirit fresco, having been described in a paper by Miss 
E. J. Gresnvanp, read before the Society of Arts in 1786, 
and we know that it was used by the Greeks, though their 
precise method is lost. In Miss GREENLAND’s process the 
medium was a mixture of gum arabic, gum mastic and 
wax dissolved in water, and the work was therefore always 
liable to be injuriously affected by damp air or, moisture 
on the surface, in which respect it was inferior to spirit 
fresco, which is impexvious from the front and affected 
only by damage to the plaster. 

The latter half of Mr. Warp’s book consists of tech- 
nical notes on the composition, colour and present state of 
some Italian frescoes, copiously illustrated by admirable 
illustrations, both in monotint and colour, so that we have 
an interesting account of some of the best old work as well 
as valuable instruction in technique sufficient to enable 
anyone. to practise painting in either buon-fresco or spirit 
fresco. . 


 STEELWORK.—VI. 
»- By C: V. Curztps, A.M.I.C.E. 
Girders. 


TI\HE greater the number of stanchions the less the weight 

-of the steelwork, may be laid down as an axiom in steel 
design. The weight of the stanchions»is little affected by 
imereasing their number; they have, in any case, to carry 
the total dead and live floor loads, which are practically con- 
stant quantities, independent of the number of stanchions 
which support them. The total load of a floor is a certain 
quantity of tons, whatever the number of the stanchions 
may be; the only difference that affects these is due to, the 
greater the number, the smaller the sections will be, and 
consequently their carrying capacity ; or in other words the 
allowable stress will be slightly less than for fewer stan- 
chions of larger area; the difference would affect the cost 
but slightly. With the girders*however it is a very different 
matter; the farther the stanchions are placed apart, the 
greater the spans, and to an even greater extent is the steel 
increased that is required to span them. 

_ Taking the case of girders carrying a uniformly dis- 
tributed floor load, their strength and consequently weight 
is dependent on the product of their span and the total load, 
which again depends on the span; that is to say, the 
requisite moment of resistance of the girders is proportional 
to the square of the spans, Their weight, however, will not 
follow this rule, owing to the fact that the longer the span 
the greater depth of girder will be required to give it the 
necessary stiffness. The nearest approach that can be made 
for a general rule, governing the weight of the girders, is 
that this is proportional directly as the square of the spans 
and indirectly, to a certain extent, as the depth of the 
girders, As an example, to carry a load of 15 tons on a 
10 foot span, a 10 inch by 5 inch rolled-steel joist weighing 
50 Ib. per foot run would be required ; by doubling the span 
the load would be 30 tons (the width of the floor bay remain- 
ing the same) on 20 feet, requiring an 18 inch by 7 inch 
joist at 75 lb. per foot.run, thereby increasing the weight 
of the girder two and a half times. To produce equal 
strength (the question of stiffness being neglected) for an 
equ! depth of girder, viz., 10 inches, would increase the 
weight fourfold. In all probability neither of these two 
girders would be employed in actual practice, the former on 
account of the loss of headroom, owing to its depth, and 
the latter for want of stiffness for the opposite reason... Two 
joists 14 inches by 6 inches, weighing together 92. Ib. per 
foot run would probably be selected, so that in doubling the 
‘span the weight of the girder has been trebled ; at the ‘same 
time the loads to be carried by the stanchions, whether two 
or three in number, remain the same. | 

Another most important point to be considered in regard 
to making the girders of long spans is that not only the 
weight, but in almost all cases the cost, of the steelwork is 
mereased. Where for short spans plain joists would serve as 
the girders, for long Spans, compound girders would become 
‘a necessity ; the weight is thus not, only. increased, but the 
cost:per ton of the latter would exceed: that of the former by 
at least twenty per simil Si 


cent. dake. a similar case to that stated. 


work. One is tempted sometimes to use it where 
| buried.in a partition wall at the first floor level, 


_ chions and placing an additional 
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respectively. For the two 14 feet spans, a 14 inch by 6 inch 
R.S.J. 46.1b. per foot. would cost. about 41. 6s. ; whereas for 
the 28-foot span a compound girder, composed of one 16-inch 
by 6-inch R.S.J. and cover plates, weighing 143 1b. per foot 
run, would be required costing 16/. 2s. ; which shows that the 
cost has been increased nearly fourfold; from this it is 
apparent that the luxury of having but few stanchions can 
only be attained by paying heavily in excess of what the. 
steelwork would cost in the case of stanchions. placed closer 
together. . ; Se. 

Architects should give this point especial consideration. 
The first thing that is necessary to be done in the steelwork 
design (and in the majority of cases this is settled before . 
the engineer appears on the scene) is locating thé positions 
of the stanchions, which are dependent on the general. plan- 
ning of the building, and therefore taken into consideration 
in the architect’s design. The chief difficulty usually lies 
with the ground floor plan, where shops, banqueting. halls 
and the like occur, in which an open space free from all 
obstructions is the chief desideratum. 

These large areas necessitate large girders over them, and 
advantage may be taken of this, and. the increased number 
of internal walls and partitions, to augment the number of 
stanchions in the upper storeys. A comparatively small 
amount of extra material in the flanges of the large girders 
will, by enabling an additional stanchion to be carried, save 
a considerable amount of steel by reducing the spans of the. 
girders for the upper floors, This is again on the principle ~ 
that one large girder is more economical than many. smaller - 
ones of the same span. By this means, too, the depth of:the 
girders in the upper floors may be considerably reduced,. a. , 
very important consideration when it comes to the matter 
of the internal decoration and the plastering. 

Frequently there is a wide difference of opinion between 
the architect and the steelwork designer in regard to what 
the depth of the girders should be. Naturally the architect 
is desirous of keeping the joists and girders as shallow as 
possible, in order to avoid having to case these in, where they 
would project below the ceilings, as well as for the sake: of 
the appearance of the ceilings; also in order to reduce the 
depth of the floor to a minimum. Increasing the thickness 
of the floors may mean losing a course or more of brickwork 
in the heights of the rooms. Against this must be placed 
the points the designer has to consider; apart from the 
economy gained by using joists of greater depth, the most 
important consideration is the question of stiffness, A 
spring-board is strong enough for its own purpose,.but this ° 
is hardly the principle on which to design floor girders, The . 
depth of the main girders should be at least, unless in excep- 
tional circumstances, one-twentieth of the span; 1 foot in 
depth for 20 feet in span is a convenient proportion to 
remember. It would be better if the rule could be adhered. to 
for the cross joists as well; but in their case, when the:con- 
crete is filled in between them, this helps to give them 
rigidity. 

One instance that frequently occurs may be mentioned, 
where the temptation is great to use too shallow girders; 
and that is, where they carry a flat roof over a long span 
with a skylight in the roof. As regards strength the girders 
may be comparatively small, but where glass is concerned, 
rigidity is essential. It is no uncommon thing for trouble to 
occur by reason of the glass cracking—it may be purpose- 
made panes for curved skylights—owing to a little false 
economy or want of sufficient depth in the steel girders. 

Talking of purpose-made goods, this term is specially 
applicable to girders; they are requisitioned to bridge the 
gulf under every kind of condition. There is the roof truss 
in all its various forms ; the lattice girder ; the plate girder ; 
the compound, composed of joists and flange-plates ; even 
the bridge truss, built up of its component members, is ~ 
occasionally required in architectural steel construction. 

The bridge truss may be disposed of in a few words, 
because it is seldom that this type is economical in building 

it might be 
I L in order-to - 
avoid the equivalent plate girder, or compound, breaking 
down too far into the ceiling of an important room: in the 
ground floor. But, as a rule, it will be found more economi- 
cal to relieve the first floor girder by carrying up the stan- 
un girder at a higher level. 
The reason of this is the high cost per ton of the bridge 
truss; also the assembling of the members ‘andthe large 
amount of rivetting to be done on the site. -Even-in “a case; 
as stated above, it is a difficult matter to design, owing ‘to 
the openings for the ‘doors interfering with the proper 
arrangement of the diagonal or vertical bracing. fy. . 
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- Undoubtedly the best design for roof trusses 1s to make 
each members, whether ties or struts, of two steel angles, and 
to avoid the use of flat bars; this not only makes a more 
rigid truss, and less liable to damage during transit and 
erection, but the jointing of the members, by means of 
gusset plates is made simple and symmetrical. ‘The use of 
flat bars always gives a meagre and flimsy appearance to 
the trusses; where they are used it would be an advantage 
to'join the bottom tie at its centre by means of a union nut, 
for the sake of adjusting any inaccuracies of workmanship. 
It frequently happens that when the trusses are first erected, 
the flat bar tie appears to be flapping about and not settling 
down to its work, until the weight of the roof comes on the 
truss. Very slight inaccuraciés in the length, which are not 
adjustable, may cause considerable unevenness in the line 
of the ridge. 
The use of the union nut might with advantage be intro- 
duced more freely into English work. In America the sleeve 
nut, or turnbuckle as it is termed there, holds a recognised 
position in steel design ; it is drop forged to standard ‘sizes 
and the works are equipped for upsetting and tapping the 
ends of bars or rods to be connected and adjusted by the 
sleeve nut. Unfortunately; but few constructional works in 
England are so equipped, consequently this useful member 
has to be avoided by the designer. Where appearances count, 
the most graceful looking trusses are those whose tension 
members are round rods with forged eyes, but this unfor- 
tunately adds considerably to their cost. One point requires 
attention, and that is to see that the purlins take their 
bearings as nearly as possible over the joints of the bracing 
members to the main rafters; unless the rafters are in- 
creased in size to withstand’ the bending, caused by the 
purlins being placed intermediately between the joints, an 
unsightly appearance may be given to the roof, owing to the 
rafters sagging. 

Purlins are frequently troublesome to design. Archi- 
tects are almost always in favour of spacing the trusses far 
apart ; this means long purlins, the loads are usually light 
and the difficulty is to secure enough stiffness in the purlin 
section. In an ordinary roof the worst that can happen 
is an uneven surface, due to the sagging of the purlins; but 
when there is glazed work in the roof, it becomes a serious 
matter, owing to the danger of the glass continually break- 
ing. One means of overcoming the difficulty is to truss the 
purlins, but this gives the interior an unsightly appearance ; 
the better way is not to space the trusses unduly apart. 

Lattice girders are but seldom used in the steelwork for 
buildings; they are more adapted for carrying light loads 
over long spans. In building work the loads are as a general 
rule too heavy for this form of girder. Heavy loads mean 
heavy cross-bracing members, and consequently large gusset 
plates at the joints, so that there shall be a sufficiency of 
rivets to transmit the strains. This destroys the effect of 
what it is desired to gain by using lattice, in place of plate, 
girders, viz., lightness in appearance. In fact, in almost all 
cases it is for the sake of appearances, and where the girder 
is exposed to view, that the lattice girder is used, in order to 
avoid the solid and heavy effect produced by the plate girder. 

The chief purposes for which lattice girders are employed 
in buildings, are for carrying roof trusses over long spans, 
also it is frequently used to carry foot bridges between sepa- 
rate parts of a building; in some cases, too, it may be used 
for the purpose of obtaining borrowed light, the external side 
of the girder being protected by vertical glazing. 


_ THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.* 
| may be taken as an axiom that the Romanesque style 
- developed almost entirely, if not entirely, in the districts 
which, some 700 years before the period now under considera- 
tion, had been under the dominion of Rome. There had been 
at an earlier period, and there were again in the eleventh 
century, two principal trade routes throughout Europe, one 


of these lying along the Rhine Valley, while the other | 


traversed the Riviera and the South of France. From each 


of these main arteries trade and culture spread like a fan © 


over the land, until the intermingling of influences in Mid 
France and Northern France was so complete that they 
became well-nigh indistinguishable. Speaking generally. the 
detail of this time throughout, the whole Romanesque period 
now remaining along the Rhenish route is of a Roman type. 
Of mouldings there are scarvely any. A capital, from Sois- 
sons, gives a fair idea of what’might be expected to be found 


* Abstract of a paper entitled “The Development of Roman- 
esque and Gothic: Architecture. on the Continent,” .by G.-A. T. 
Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., read before the Society of Architects. 
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throughout the whole district in which the Roman influence, 
was in predominance, having a certain amount of. Byzantine. 
feeling in the shape of the acanthus leayes. The work is. 
essentially Classic, with acanthus foliage and suggestions of 
volutes in the cap, and the use of all the ordinarily under-- 
stood Classic enrichments, debased but recognisable. In this 
district the carving is Roman ; it is true carving, in which, 
as a rule, the foliage projects well from'the background. 
Along the southern trade route, although it was a district 
where Roman remains must at. that time have existed in: 
innumerable quantities, the character is much more Byz 
tine. The surface of the stone which is carved is clearly. 
discernible, the enrichments being obtained by sinking the’ 
background beneath it and by the use of the drill, as in much , 
of the Byzantine work ; while the cushion capital, itself a. 
Byzantine feature in its enriched form, is found rather than | 
the Corinthianesque. Se epee ee. 
This Byzantine stream of influence, as it neared the coast _ 
and travelled northwards, was subjected to another, an appa- 
rently Scandinavian influence, due, it may be supposed, to 
the fact that the coast-line of Western Europe was invaded ® 
by the same northern pirates as overran England and- 
founded the Anglo-Saxon race. The result is seen in perfec- 
tion in Poitiers. One of the capitals from the richly carved 
west front of the church of Notre Dame in that town con-. 
sists of a cubical block of stone which has been roughly 
shaped into the cushion form so as to fit upon the semi- 


‘circular shaft, and has then been carved by cutting in the 


background so as to represent grotesque birds of an un- 
doubtedly Scandinavian character, while the abacus above is 
enriched with a. crude Byzantine interpretation of the 
anthemion. mae 
Further north, particularly in Normandy, the Scandi- 
navian influence is even more apparent, the details being | 
almost identical with those commonly found in England 
during the same Norman period, their origin being in many: 
cases easy to trace back to the forms of twisted wirework or 
to embroidery. ae 
Detail of this description is, however, never found in» 
connection with what we know as Gothic architecture ; but ° 
the Gothic foliage, as it occurs in France, appears to have’ 
developed almost directly from the pseudo-Corinthian 
capital found in the Western districts under Rhenish in-— 
fluence. In the example already referred to at Soissons 
the acanthus is overshadowed by a broad leaf, and from this ' 
combination it is easy to recognise the source of the rich : 
broad-leaved capital in very common use. In an example in | 
the choir arcade of Lisieux Cathedral the leaves are arranged’ 
in tiers one above another as in a Corinthian capital, curling 
over at their tips much in the same manner as do acanthus” 
leaves in Classic work, but without serration and more: 
resembling the terminations of the fronds of the hart’s- 
tongue fern. i. 
At this date there is a general consensus of opinion that’ 
the carvers, whether in England or on the Continent, were’ 
beginning to obtain their inspiration from Nature. If is” 
not so generally recognised that it was undoubtedly the” 
spring foliage from which this inspiration was taken.” 
Examination of a large number of examples must drive any 
careful observer to this conclusion. The first leaves were” 
broad, certainly, but they were not fully developed leaves, 
as the curled-over tip indicates; and as the thirteenth cen- 
tury proceeded, the leaf became more narrow and the tip 
developed to a half-open series of leaf-buds known as the 
‘‘Oyochet’’ (or hook) capital. There is almost invariably 
an indication of Corinthianesque origin in the formal’ 
arrangement round the shallow bell cap, which is also of 
Corinthianesque type; but the fact that the foliage 1s 
natural and that of spring is incontestable, just as much 
as it is in England. ee: 
Gradually, too, as time went on, the foliage opens, as it 
does in Nature, when spring merges by imperceptible degrees | 
into summer. A certain formality of arrangement is still 
retained, though in some of the grandest examples the 
foliage now occurs in the form of a scroll serving as a horl- 
zontal string. The use of foliage is, however, not exuberant: 
as it is in England, except in crockets, . = 
Strangely enough, as the thirteenth century merges into 
the fourteenth, the foliage became more and more like that 
of summer, until a perfectly summer foliage was developed ; 
for instance, in a capital in the apse of St. Alpin, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, which shows vine leaves growing as a wreath 


; 


~round the capital and young grapes among the leaves. — The 


capital has, entirely lost the bell form and has reverted to 
that of the cushion, while, as in the earlier times, the 
carving no longer stands out, but effect is obtained by Incl 
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sion of the background. As a general rule the foliage of 


‘this period is flat in effect in France ; in England, while it 


also here represents summer at the same date, it is crisp 
and fully undercut. 

It may be remarked that of this time there is no great 
amount of Gothic detail to be found in France, nor in fact 
much Gothic building either, for the country was over- 
run during the early part of the fourteenth century with 
English troops, who ravaged and pillaged wherever they 
went, preventing all attempt at building operations, and 


‘immediately on their departure the “black death’’ came, 


' 


leaving utter ruin in its train. When it was desired to 
enrich the porches of Bourges towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, the Portuguese were called in to do the work, 
with the effect of extraordinary cusping and the introduc- 


‘tion of a large amount of small enrichment, both of foliage 
‘and figures. 


During the whole of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies figure carving and sculpture were developed in France 
as nowhere else, with extraordinary breadth and dignity 


_and extreme simplicity. They are mostly to be found in 


common, if not universal. 


the great cathedral doorways, as majestic figures of Our 
Lord and the Apostles, as groups of angels, and illustrating 
scenes from Bible history and the lives of the saints. They 
are also to be found in’many unexpected places, notably 
upon buttresses and pinnacles. Human grotesques are also 
common, and animal grotesques are more so, occurring 
sometimes as gargoyles, but quite as often as mere orna- 
mental groups, say, of scampering rabbits, mice, or other 
animals, all crisply and clearly cut, indicative of close 
observation and an intimate knowledge of field life. 

During all this period the mouldings changed scarcely 
at all, in this way differing widely from those in England. 
Romanesque work, where based upon the Roman, was per- 


fectly plain, the arches, in receding planes, being usually 


rectangular in sectional outline, enriched with some carving 
possibly, but rarely moulded at all; while in Western 
France, and subsequently throughout the whole district under 
consideration, the angle roll and the slight surface hollow, 
which are associated in England with Norman work, became 
The strange thing is that this 
extreme simplicity was retained throughout the whole of the 
thirteenth century, being only modified on the lines of our 
Early English mouldings in rare instances, when the English 
influence can generally be traced, as in the cloisters of Mont 
St. Michel. 

Recognising this, that what we call Gothic mouldings 
were in the thirteenth century not fashionable on the Con- 
tinent, it is not astonishing to find that the development in 
the fourteenth century was only such as would naturally 
follow out of the Romanesque angle roll. It may be thrown 
out as a suggestion that it is largely due to the simplicity 
of the mouldings that we have such exceedingly dignified 
pointed work in France in comparison with the delicately 
beautiful English arcades. ; 

In the fifteenth century, when English mouldings were 
flattening and deteriorating, those of France developed in an 
entirely fresh and Gothic spirit of great freedom ; with long 
and narrow bowtells projecting in many directions appa- 
rently without rule; with deep hollows sometimes narrow 
and sometimes wide, and with a general avoidance of all 
symmetry. The effect is wiry, but it is frequently extremely 
beautiful, the narrow mouldings being allowed to inter- 
penetrate as circumstances might require, and each having 
its own independent base, which dies into a greater base 
belonging to a group. There is a theory abroad that when 
the art of building revived in the fifteenth century the detail 
of tracery, at any rate, was evolved out of that of the 
English flowing Decorated style, owing to the influence 
exercised by Englishmen who had remained after the wars. 
This may be true of the tracery, but the mouldings and the 
carvings are essentially distinct. They seem rather to indi- 
cate that the French character revived when war and plague 
had passed, with the energy of a species of false youth, 
impetuous to recklessness, but captivating all the same. 

The foliage suddenly lost the flatness of the period before 
the English invasion and took on the clean undercut char- 
acter and crispness of that of England in the fourteenth 
century, giving to it, however, the effect of autumn leaves 
instead of those of summer-time. Nothing could exceed the 
brilliance both of execution and design of such work as the 
thistle scroll round the north door of the west front of Tours 
Cathedral. The leaves are unquestionably autumnal in 
character, fruit and nuts growing among the leaves, while 
the stem is knotted and gnarled.” There is much of this late 


work at Abbeville, at St. Maclou, at Rouen, and in the 


south doorway of Beauvais Cathedral, where an example 
occurs of the bare boughs without foliage being utilised as 
cusps, the leaves having fallen entirely away, and the indi- 
cation being that the winter of Gothic architecture has 
arrived. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
OME interesting particulars concerning the work of re- 
storation needed to be carried out at Chichester Cathe- 
dral were given at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Restoration Fund. : Bt 

The financial report showed that of the 1,651. 2s. 11d. 
promised in connection with the restoration of the cam- 
panile, only about 601. remained to be collected by instal- 
ments. Of this sum 1,415/. had been made to Messrs. Vick 
on account of their total claim of 1,8801. 17s., so that with 
other expenses the amount now at the bank was 401. 17s. 7d., 
which with the unpaid instalments left the balance in hand 
to the present of 941. 10s. 5d. 

The condition of the cathedral was reported upon by 
Mr. Gordon Hills, the surveyor, who suggested that priority 
of action be taken-in the following matters:—(1) The com- 
pletion of the general repair and pointing of the walls, in- 
cluding dealing with the various cracks and settlements ; 
(2) the west front and south-west tower; (3) the general 
repair of the vaulting ; and (4) the repair to the leadwork of 
the cathedral roof. With regard to the first item Mr. Hills 


 pointed-out that the general repair and pointing to the walls 


had been steadily carried out since 1902, and that the whole 
of such repairs and pointing had been completed with the 
exception of the west front and the space between the south- 
west tower of the south transept. . 

Reporting upon the vaulting of the cathedral Mr. Hills 
said his father had as long ago as 1892 called attention to: 
certain old cracks in the nave vaulting, originating at least 
300 years since. As they had recently shown symptoms of 
instability he had caused a scaffolding to be erected, and was 
at the moment engaged in examining the condition of the 
vaulting. In view of the doubtful condition of the vaulting 
he advised the postponement of the work on the leaden roof, 
as the jarring or disturbance might tend to upset the equili- 
brium of the portions of the vaulting now under examina- 
tion... Mr. Hills, however, was emphatic in his opinion that 
no danger whatever was to be apprehended to the public by 
the condition of the vaulting. 

The urgency of the work to the roof was not so great as 
was apprehended, although no doubt it would be necessary | 
to prepare for it in the near future. Constant care and 
attention had rendered the roof water and weather proof 
beyond expectation, and with continued care the roof might 
fairly be expected to remain in watertight condition for 
another ten years at the least. The roof had been materially 
strengthened by the rebuilding of the north-west tower and 
the recent repairs at the west gable and adjoining roof truss, 
and he felt certain there was no urgency for dealing with 
the lead work at present. But when once taken in hand 
the releading must be completed, whatever might happen, 
whereas, on the other hand, the repair of the vaulting could 
be done a bay at a time, and he thought it would be a great 
advantage to the appearance of the interior to be rid of 
some of the cracks, and loose and patchy plastering on the 
vaulting, besides being a work which the subscribers could 
see and appreciate. 

After some discussion it was agreed, on the proposition 
of the Bishop, ‘‘ That the repair of (a) the west front and 
south-west tower should first be taken in hand ; then (b) the 
remainder of the pointing; and afterwards (c) the bay of 
the vaulting, which is at present receiving attention, should 
be properly dealt with. It is understood that a further 
appeal for subscriptions will be made shortly to the diocese. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize was founded to encourage 
improvements in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances, and is to be awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at intervals of three years, the funds being 
provided by the legacy left by the late Henry Saxon Snell, 
F.R.I.B.A. The prize will consist of 50/.. and a medal of the 
Institute, and is offered in the year 1909 for an essay on “ The 
Principles of Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings, with 
descriptive details and illustrations of the best systems.” The 
essay is to consist. of not more than 5,000 words. Two com- 
petitors of different professions or crafts may join in sending 
-‘n an essay and plans. Essays must be delivered before 4 P.M. 

y August 31, 1909, addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
ganitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 
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ANOMALIES IN BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


_,. WHICH AFFECT SANITATION.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


MONGST the enormous variety of regulations and prac- 
tice in connection with all matters concerning house 
drainage, the provision or deletion of the intercepting trap 
finds prominence, and the inquiry at present in progress as 
to its advantage or otherwise under all conditions, provides 
probably the only necessary exception which may be required 
to..vary owing to local conditions in all that coneerns the 
ea ai under notice. 
 Theré is, ‘however, no room for a variety of form or size 
inthis appliance, nor any exception required in condemna- 
tion of all the various forms of this trap at present in 
edmmon ‘use. 
' Phe necessity of the intercepting trap exists in its being 


he junction between two separate and distinct responsi-/ 


pilities, -i.e., the public sewer and the domestic drain, and: 
its trap is against the foul air or gases from the public sewer 
side of the connection.’ 

- To consider this trap asa last line of defence against the 
misuse of the domestic drain is as. unnecessary in argument 
as:it is useless to effect that object with either: convenience: 
ot safety. 

: Jt is clearly wrong to anticipate and make. provision for 
misuse of. the domestic drain at any point so far removed 
from those at which the different pipes or fittings discharge 
into it. These are (or should be) already provided with 
gratings or contractions which will indicate the presence of 
any total or partial obstruction at the earliest: possible 
moment, at points where they or their effects can be easily 
seen and removed. 

‘'That. the usual form of these primary safeguards is not 
tobe depended upon ‘does not in the least warrant the pro- 
vision of an enormous receptacle at the other end of the 
system, but rather reminds us that they should be made to 
efficiently do their work at a more convenient point, and 
one at which there will be less ultimate danger. 

“A domestic drain cannot be constructed to take scrub- 
bing brushes, bunches of flowers, underclothing, mop rags, 
fat, &c., and at the same time to fulfil the necessary condi- 
tions to ensure effective sanitation ; any attempt to serve the 
dual purpose must be fraught with disaster, and bring about 
the maze of complications which the duplication of unneces- 
sary safeguards has been shown to involve. 

If the purpose of the intercepting trap as a last line of 
defence to the misuse-of the domestic drain is disregardéd, 
the capacity and form may then be limited on the house’ side 
of the drain to ensure the whole of its contents being entirely 
displaced under normal conditions of use, and as the most 
frequent volume suitable for this purpose is from the dis- 
charge of a water-closet, the calculation of the correct capa- 
city may start below a limit of 3 gallons. 

For obvious reasons, it is not advisable that the diameter 
of the full way through the intercepting trap for an ordinary 
dwelling-house should ‘be less than 34 inches or more than 
4.inches, and this diameter and the desited limit of eapesty 
will fix the depth of séal available. 

; Although rather a general omission than an anonialy: 
the absence of any restriction in the number of gullies which 
may be provided is a matter intimately associated with all 
that concerns effective sanitation. 

This would dictate the necessity of a provision limiting 
the number of gullies, and each to a minimum capacity for 
its purpose, as also to ensure that the volume of water will 
be'concentrated with the double object of flushing thoroughly 
the gully and the drain to'which it is connected, » ; 

‘Except in the case of traps which are required for special 


' purposes, ‘such as the retention of grease, all gullies and’ 
traps should be of such.a form and capacity to ensure that: 


their whole contents are displaced every time when normally 
used, and the water should be delivered in such volumes and 
in such a position as to secure this object. 


_ It will be found in. practice that with the detached or | 


semi-detached type of dwellitig-house one, or at most two, 
gullies can be made 'to suffice if all the unfouled water is 
collected and made to discharge at one point. 

To do this it is advisable td collect all the unfouled water 


on shallow drains without traps or gullies from the rain. 
pipes. and deliver the whole of the water over one or (as, 


" pointed out) at. most. two gullies. 
eee This system: would also secure another and most important 


, oe Aypaper hy. Mr. Walliam « Challoner, “president ofthe Institution 
b of. Plumbers, tread: before ‘the! Midland Association of: Tocal. Gover n- 
ment Officials, ou February, 8. 
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Sonor a in 1 regard. to gullies, which is not dealt with by any 
by-laws.. y 

Unless for reasons quite impossible to avoid, no. gully | 
should be left dependent upon rainfall alone to secure its, 
seal, but should always receive the discharge of some pipe 
that will ensure its being continually charged and. its con- 
tents. displaced, as instance the discharge of sink, bath or 
lavatory, wastes. 

In the matter of soil.or fouled water pipes above ground, 
similar objections. can, be quoted to those applied to. under 
ground drains. 

The regulations controlling these vary in different th 
adj acent districts from light iron or rain-water pipe streng a 
to strong iron, and are for soil pipes usually 4. inches, 
diameter, whether for a number of closets or a single one. 
only, sometimes wholly of iron, or the portion above the top 
discharge inlet which forms the vent, made of drawn. Tea : 
pipe. - : 

In seas these pipes Be thoi fittings the practice 
embraces putty and paint, with or without spun yarn, lead 
wire or molten lead, stemmed in with a caulking tool, Port- 
land cement, “sulphur and iron fillings rusted in, but where 
it is necessary to join iron or lead to earthenware the rue 
and paint joint is the most usual practice. a 

It.is unnecessary to prove that all these methods. cannot 
be right, and that only one, or at most two, will under any 
conditions effect the desired object, and, that in general 
practice the weakest form of joint is usually found in the 
most inaccessible and consequently most dangerous positions. — 

The infinite variety in forms of w.c.’s, sinks, lavatories 
and baths is open to criticism in an equal degree, and in all 
cases it would appear that the first object of their use | 
been made subservient to other conditions. Although i 
these there may be permitted greater limits of variation 
without impairing their efficiency than in the case of drains, 
there is no apparent room for this enormous variety of forp 
to provide what is in all,cases a common object... 

Whilst forms of connection or disconnection and the p 
vision of traps may be within the scope of some by-laws, mu 
that appertains to these accessories is usually confined 
the particular fancy of the official, but this is not guide 
by any connected standard or principle which obtains beyond 
his own district. 

To deal only with the most common of these fittings, 
w.c. apparatus, and which is directly connected with 
drain, will serve as an illustration of the discomfort, if 1 
danger, which attends a departure from. principles whi 
direct that simplicity in design and action and, economy 
area (to be fouled or flushed) should form the chief. aims 3 : 
these fittings are to fulfil their several objects efficiently. 

There is no w.c. apparatus on the market which fulfil 
these conditions, either alone or in association with il 
several parts. a 

Some forms depend upon the water area in the pan (: 
necessary attribute), but not defined by any general acceptan 
of standard by local authorities. (I have been approa 
by officials who are members of the Association of Sanite 
Inspectors to advise them upon this point.) The water sea. 
of a variety of depths, but not governed by head of flush or 
type of flushing tank, quantity of water, capacity of we 
and conditions of soil pipe or drain, all of which must have the - 
most intimate relations one to the other in order to secu 
the objects of by-laws and regulations. Further, with th 
conditions correctly adjusted, not only will the operation n 
of flushing the cldset be assured, but the cleansing of the 
drain and its mechanical ventilation made a frequent cer 
‘tainty. Although not so immediately relevant to the subject 
of the paper, the regulations of the water authority or 
upon those of the building and sanitary authorities over 
quantity of water allowed to flush out the w.c. apparatus 
but whilst the volume will be usually defined and is often 
point.of contention between the different officials, its effect 
will be to some extent controlled by conditions that do not 
receive the attention of any official or department. — _ 

‘ The value of the water to perform its object will ‘dopelll 
upon the height of the flushing tank above the closet, and | 
also the diameter of the flushing pipe and the number and 
‘radius of the bends in same. 

Beyond this the external shape and size of the closet, ie 
‘or pan will also materially affect the attainment of its objects. 
After this the form and size of the outgo trap and the size 
iof the pipes will influence the value of ‘the flush in carrying | 


the contents of the water-closet to its ultimate destination — 


at the end of the branch or into the disconnecting chamber,.. 


and also to effect’ the necessary displacement 7) air in the. 
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The jointing of the earthenware of the closet pan to the 
lead or iron is always a weak point, and added to the dif_i- 
culty of joining such dissimilar materials is the awkward 
position in which this junction always occurs and the 
liability to slight movement to which the closet pan is sub- 
ject by the shrinkage of the floor upon which it stands, 
which is most commonly of wood. 

The omission from the by-laws in many districts of 
regulations providing anti-syphonage pipes, and the variety 
of opinions held of their necessity by. sanitary or building 
inspectors, will further affect the action of the w.c. appara- 
tus (similarly, the absence of provision to supply displace- 
ments of air affects traps which may occur in other parts of 
the drainage system). 

These are but a few instances which serve to illustrate 
the anomalies and variation of interpretation to which local 
by-laws are subject, as also to show that the different 
appliances, owing to their faulty design and combination, 
give little or no evidence of that practical knowledge which 
can only be acquired by an intimate association with all the 
circumstances of position and conditions which will ulti- 
mately test their utility. 

In the same way the form and design of such fittings in 
common use as baths, urinals, slop-sinks, lavatories, are each 
in their way open to the same criticism as the accessories 
described, and all leave ample opportunity for revision on 
common-sense lines of simplicity. There is no room for 
originality or fads in this matter ; in all there is a minimum 
of size and form which will best secure the object per- 
manently. Certain materials are suitable under all condi- 
tions, and the choice of these should not be subordinate to 
fads or fashion created by those who have the least practical 
knowledge of their ultimate conditions in use. 

-It requires little argument to prove that the value of 
teaching technical subjects which include the principles of 
plumbing, sanitation and building construction is discounted 
by the contradiction which the generally prevailing want of 
‘standard in everyday actual practice involves and for which 
anomalies in by-laws are in great measure responsible. 

It is easy to imagine the position of a workman or his 
directing head who has at the technical classes been taught 
certain principles which, if carried out in actual practice, 
would be condemned by the official whose duty it is to inspect 
and approve the work, The common result of this position is 
that the plumber puts aside the knowledge which he has been 
at some considerable pains to acquire and which also repre- 
sents not a little cost to educational authorities and waits to 
be directed and inspected. 

Some of us for the past few years have been intimately 
associated with technical education, and our efforts have 
been directed to the object of perfecting the knowledge of the 
working plumber and directing heads of plumbing firms, 
instead of relying (as was somewhat the practice in the past) 
upon the training of the inspector, realising that no amount 
ef official inspection could produce good work from an in- 
different workman, but we have not gone far before coming 
face to face with the anomalies which exist between prin- 
ciples and practice many by-laws embody. and the unsuit- 
ability of appliances and material obtainable to carry out 
the work. The drawing up of a standard specification em- 
bodying the principles to which allusion has been made 
would present little difficulty, as in the case of determining 
the size or capacity of drains. Most by-laws appear to as- 
sume that a drain or its accessories cannot be of too great a 
capacity, which is an entirely wrong principle, and from 
this fundamental error arises most of the complications 
which appertain to the subject of sanitation in the con- 
veyance of polluted matter or elements within the curtilage 
of the. domestic drains.and often beyond it. 

These capacities and sizes should be determined in rela- 
tion to the work they are intended to perform, instead of, as 
at present, creating a -series,of possible dangers by providing 
for emergencies that may be more easily dealt with by other 
means. The common practice of providing for abnormal 
rainfall and carelessness in use in and about the domestic 
drainage system is to be condemned for obvious reasons. ‘It 
is far better to leave the risk of the latter to a salutary 
lesson ‘that will prevent its recurrence than to make pro- 
vision for emergencies which will themselves all the time 
constitute a source of hidden danger. 

Most sanitary fittings and appliances may be designed 
to prevent the ‘passage of any complete or partial obstruc- 
tion beyond a point when it might be easily removed; at 
‘present it is often a case of digging up the drain.or almost 
pulling down ‘the house:when a stoppage occurs. 

In many instances means of warning might be provided 


(much on ‘the lines of the safety points in an electrical 
installation) whereby a condition of ultimate discomfort or 
danger would become at once so apparent as to compel 
attention. 

Under present conditions the warning depends upon a 
more or less chance visit of the sanitary inspector, or the 
belated one which is conveyed by the notification form of 
infectious disease sent by the medical attendant after the 
damage is done. . ah. 

In conclusion, I beg to convey my appreciation of the 
honour conferred upon me by your request to read a paper, 
and venture to express the hope that some means of co-opera- 
tion may be found between the important public bodies 
which are here represented and the craftsmen I have the 
honour to represent. 


IDEAS -IN- THINGS. 
\ R. C. F. A. VOYSEY’S second lecture on ‘Ideas in 
2 Things,’’ in connection with design as applied to com- 
pleted work, was delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, on Wednes- 
day last, the 3rd inst. In the building of a home, he 
said, if the money at disposal would not pay for oak joinery 
everywhere, he would have it nowhere, as to have the en- 
trance and reception rooms in oak and the rest deal at 
once suggests the ‘‘ whited sepulchre.’’ As Augustus Welby 
Pugin remarked of the dissenting chapel-builders of his day, 
‘“And then they thought the Lord to cheat by building the 
back parts shabby.’’ The same material for entrance hall 
and lavatory floors will avoid the sensation of the change 
and loss of repose. Oak that was once the most durable and 
plentiful building wood in England can now be obtained 
from Austria better seasoned and much softer to work. Tt 
is more quickly grown than English oak, but not so beauti- 
ful. In old times when the carriage of materials was more 
costly, local material was more used, and only the vain rich 
made use of imported material. A charm attaches to the 
characteristic colour and texture in the old buildings of 
different districts, and there is a harmony in nature’s 
materials. After alluding to the many trivial details of 
home and domestic life, in the belief that great ends have 
small beginnings, and that if the thin end of the wedge of 
spiritual significance can be driven in among the common 
objects of life, it will lead to noble thought and feeling, by 
which one may hope to advance in character and conduct, 
the lecturer concluded his interesting address, of which we 
can only give the above short abstract owing to pressure of 
space, by saying that the only instruction he had to give 
was to think of the needs of the spirit more than the needs 


' of the flesh ; then, and then only, would there be witnessed 


really good and great architecture, really good carpentry, 
and really good work of any kind. 


The Design Club, which was formed a few months ago for 
the purpose of bringing together artists concerned in practical 
design, has made good progress, and its new premises were 
recently opened at No. 22 Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
by Mr. Lewis F, Day and Mr. A. Lasenby.Liberty. The new 
premises are well equipped for the social requirements of the 
members. It is intended to open a “life” room and further 
develop the, practical side of the work of the club. 


The Cambridge University Senate recently considered the 
plans for proposed literary and mathematical lecture-rooms 


and departmental library. It is proposed to erect the building 


on what is left of the Mortlock site, next to the new examina- 
tion halls. The suggested building will contain eleven lecture- 
rooms—the largest of these will have seating accommodation 
for nearly 300 students—a common room for professors, readers 
and lecturers, and three small rooms for classes and inter- 
views. The departmental library has a ‘floor space of 2,250 
square feet. Some of the speakers expressed a hope,;that no 
expense would be incurred.on architectural features. 


A Blue Book-recently issued gives statistics as to the cost 
ef public education in England and Wales. The principal 
amounts include contributions towards local science and art 
scholarships ‘held in secondary schools, 42,2197.; technical 
institutions, schools of art, day technical classes, art classes, 
and other schools and classes for further education, 456,5737.- 
scholarships, exhibitions and prizes, 10,2521. ; Royal College of 
Science, London, '24,843/.; Imperial ‘College of Science and 
Technoiogy, 5,7831. ; ‘Royal College of Art, 11,3127. ; museums 
and - circulation of objects for exhibition, 60,0697. ; works and 
furniture (museums, Royal College of Science and Art, Solar 


Physics Observatory, .&c.), 22,4847, ;' Geological .Museum.and 
Geological Survey, 21,255/,  -—- . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


Mr. H. Sruarr Jonus, formerly Director of the British 
School at Rome, claims to have established certain definite 
facts about the ‘‘ Ara Pacis,’’ the famous altar erected by 
Omsar Auaustus in98B.c. Mr. Jonzs regards it as certain 
that no discoveries were really made on the site of the altar 
till 1568, when several slabs and the relief of Tellus and 
the Aurae, now in Florence, were found. He disputes the 
view that the reliefs, originally belonging to the Della 
Valle collection and now walled up in the garden-front of 
the Villa Medici, belonged to the Ara Pacis. He believes 
that the figure usually identified as that of AueusTUS was 
intended for the rex sacrorum, and allocates the relief of 
Tellus and the Aurae to the east face of the altar and-the 
Lupercal with the fig-tree to the north side. 


Tur value of the ozone process for the sterilisation of 
water appears to have been established by the experiments 
made last year by M. Coumer Daaas, the chief engineer 
of the technical branch of the water supply and drainage 
department of the city of Paris. In these experiments, 
the results of which have been recently published, pr 
Frise sterilisers were used with ozonisers of the Siemens 
de Frise type. With sand-filtered water from the Ivry 
waterworks containing 255 bacteria per cubic centimetre, 
sterilisation reduced the number of bacteria to about 2 per 
‘cubic centimetre. With water experimentally contami- 
nated to the extent of 11,000 bacilli coli per cubic centi- 
metre, only one of these germs escaped out of 110,725. 
When muddy river water from the Marne was added to 
the extent of about 15 per cent. to the drinking water, 
producing a mixture containing 10,735 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre, the ozonised water gave 35 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre without a single example of colon bacillus. 
The cost of purification in the experimental installations 
treating 100 cubic metres of water per hour with electricity 
at .11 france per kilowatt averaged .0184 franc per cubic 
metre of treated water, but M. Daaaz estimates that treat- 
ing 800 cubic metres per hour with cheaper electricity at 
-055 franc per kilowatt, the expense would be only 
-0072 franc per cubic metre of water treated. 


VotumeE III. of The Architects’ Law, Reports and 
Review, by ARTHUR Crow, F.R.I.B.A., and A. J. JENKIN, 
barrister-at-law, has now been issued, and deals with 
the more important cases affecting architectural practice 
and decided in the. year 1906-7. As in the preceding 
volumes, value is given to the reports by the inclusion of 
photographs and drawings used in yarious cases. Amongst 
the most important cases reported are those of ANKERSON 
_.v. CONNELLEY and ANDREWS v. Warts, both dealing with 
_the effect upon the rights of ancient light brought about 
iby alterations of the dominant tenement; and Attorney- 
General v. Metcatr & Greta, determining the application 
of certain sections of the London Building Act, 1894. The 
text is given of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 

1907, with useful notes on various sections by the legal 
‘editor. Critical notes are also included of clause 45 of 
‘ the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Bill of 1908, and of 


Part III. of the London County O il (G 1] 
-s Bill of 1908. y Council (General Powers) 


ILLUSTRA TONS. 


af Sete HARCOURT HOUSE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. | 
“VETS new building has been erected in Cavendish Square 
“Lon the site of the old Harcourt House (the residence 

of the Duke of Portuanp), and is divided into twenty-eight 
‘flats. _ The main elevation is carried out in Portland stone 
‘“supphed from the quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, 
; Ltd. . The floors of hall, dining-room, and -drawing- 
“room are laid with parquetry. The entrance vestibule 
—“Inain hall, and staircase are carried out in white Pentelic 
marble with mahogany dado. The roof is covered with 
i, green Westmorland slates. The hot water for heating and 
‘domestic supply is derived from a central heating chamber. 
: There are service and passenger lifts, supplied by R. Way- 
Goop & Co., Lrp. The architects are Messrs. Ginpert & 
-CONSTANDUROS, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE AT POTTER’S BAR. | 
HE small house illustrated to-day has been erected on 
an estate at Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, which is being 
developed in order to provide detached houses of an 
economical description on half-acre plots within easy access 
of town. The accommodation provided is shown on the 
plans, a feature being made of the square staircase hall. 
The ground floor rooms are panelled to a height of 7 feet 
with Oregon pine. The house is solidly erected with 
14-inch external walls, rough cast, and the roof is covered 
with red tiling. There are no plaster ceilings to the ground 
storey, the joists being stained, and supporting two layers 
of floor boards with felting between. ‘The architects are 
Messrs. BANnisTER FLETCHER & Sons. 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, HOLLAND ROAD, KENSINGTON,— 
y REREDOS IN CHANCEL, fi 


HE original reredos was erected by the late Jamus 
Brooxs in 1892, and was then separated from the 
walls of the apse by an ambulatory. Subsequently it was 
surmounted by a statuette of the Good Shepherd and twelve 
figures of angels, and the arcades were filled with painted 
panels of saints and angels given as memorials. As it was 
found that in its first arrangement it encroached too much 


_on the floor space of the sanctuary, it was in 1899 re-erected 


with considerable modification close to the apse walls, the 

height was reduced, and four of the angels were relegated 

to the western gallery. These changes resulted in the 

rerédos appearing too flat and ineffective, and it was deter- 

mined to again re-erect it, with increased height and as 

much relief as could be obtained without unduly reducing 

the floor space. With this object in view the three sides 
have been separated by projecting piers carried up above the 

general line, and the whole has been raised on a new arcade, 

which has been extended beyond the line of the-reredos on 

either side to carry on the lines of the screens in the side 
arcades of the chancel. These wings were intended to be 
left in plain stone to correspond with the screens, and the 

result of the painting and gilding which has been applied 
to them has been to separate them too much from the walls 

of which they should have appeared to form a part. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. H. H. Marryn & Co., 
of Cheltenham, from the design of Mr. J. SrTanpgEn 

ADKINS, of the firm of Jas. Brooks, Son & Apxins. Ibis 

intended to fill the arcades in base of reredos and in wings 
with panels of coloured marble presented as memorials. 

The first three sections of this work are being prepared by 
Messrs. Dyker & Son, of Highgate Road. . : 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, HOLLAND ROAD, KENSINGION.— 
REREDOS IN LADY CHAPEL. ; 


A are reredos, the benediction of which took place on 
| Christmas Eve, has been executed by Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, from the design of Mr. J. 
SranDEN ADKINS. The wall arcade shown on the south side, 
which has not yet been carried out, is intended to receive 
small marble memorial tablets, of which a considerable 
number have already been temporarily attached to the wall 
of the chapel. 2 a 


PREMIATED DESIGN FOR PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AND 
HALL, CONSETT, DURHAM. a 


Ales design published herewith was awarded first place 

out of thirty-five submitted for the above competition. 
The assessor in his report remarks that a number of the 
designs indicate considerable ability in planning and know- 
ledge of the class of buildings required. Of the winning 
design, the assessor says :—‘‘ It will need some amend- 
ment to meet requirements, which I consider the author 
will be able to make within the limits of the stipulated 
cost.’’ The successful architect is Mr. J. W. F. Parnuie- 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN RESIDENCE, 

HIS shows the detail of front entrance to a town 
ale house suitable for a professional man. The materials — 
proposed to be used are red brick, with Portland stone 
‘dressings, together with wrought-iron railings. — 
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THE PRESS AND ARCHITECTURE.’ 
( Concluded Srom last week.) 


k= influence of environment upon the development of the 

community, as affecting not only its health, but its moral 
velfare, has received but scant attention in the daily Press, 
hough the awakening knowledge of hygienic necessities has 
eveloped more interest in the matters of housing. Even 


ow I suggest that so important a subject as this has not 


eceived the attention it demands. As evidence of this I 
ould mention Mr, John Burns’s Town-planning Bill, which 
ems to have been considered more from the point of view 
f making political capital than any other. Plenty has been 
ritten about the slums of our big towns and cities. Plenty 
as been written about our villages, but who has dealt ade- 
ately with our suburbs? I do not mean the suburbs with 
ieir detached or semi-detached residences nestling amid 
eenery and trim gardens, but the drab, gloomy, intermin- 
le streets of dull and sordid houses—all ground out of the 
me mill—with little to relieve the monotony of sooty bricks 
id mortar, save utilitarian lamp-posts and untidy back 
irds. Has it been realised what drab, gloomy and mono- 
nous existences are led by the unfortunate individuals who 
‘e compelled to inhabit these grey and colourless vistas of 
iserable monotony? Has it been fully realised what effect 
is environment has upon the lives of these people? Is it 
ying too much to assert that if the Press had done its duty 
ese acres of dreary monotony would have been an absolute 
possibility ? 
Our cities and towns should have been girdled with 
den cities. Our pretty suburbs should have been safe 
om ruin by the brick and mortar fiend, who devours all 
told that the “masses’’ do not know and do not appre- 
ite the difference, that they are content to drag along dull 
d sordid lives in dull and sordid surroundings. It may 
so. But why? Because they have been bred in the 
mosphere and have never known any other, because they 
ve never been taught that there can be any other environ- 
mt than the drabness they have been accustomed to. 
ach them that their hard lives can be cheered and 
ightened by different surroundings; teach them what those 
w surroundings can be, and I will warrant the difference 
ll be appreciated, and quickly, too. 
Surely it is a matter of education, and the Press could 
ise its powerful voice to urge so necessary a reform. 
hy should our land be blotted and spoilt by ugly towns and 
lages for lack of the necessary teaching? We architects 
inot do it for fear of the accusation of “touting ’”’ for 
rk; but the great Press-can and should. The Press has 
>» power to mould public opinion for good towards the 
terment of the community. It has done it before, and 
w that it has discovered that such beings as architects 
ually exist, and that there is such a thing as architecture 
distinct from building, let it cease from jibing and deal 
h great issues. At present it is tempted to revile archi- 
ts because speculative houses do not consist mainly of 
boards, or because a little lack of common-sense is respon- 
le for burst water-pipes. Still, it is something to be 
nkful for that architects are credited with the control of 
se things. Hitherto the builder got the credit—or dis- 
dit. A daily paper recently published an article on cup- 
rds, holding architects up to derision for their neglect 
this particular. It was not’a good article, and the 
‘icism was unjust. We architects are not perfect, and no 
is more aware of our failings than ourselves, and that 
why we ask for criticism, for fair, well-judged criticism 
tten by men competent to criticise. We suffer because 
are compelled to look upon our work from our point of 
w only, and we want to see the other side. And that is 
y this paper should have been read by a Pressman. As 
architect, I want to know my architectural faults, but I 
it to have them pointed out by those most affected by my 
ings, and not by my brothers in the profession. 
: : Absolute Jack of in- 
igence and consideration has governed the laying-out of 
1 $ to the absence of any 
ling authority. We study the people’s health by hedging 


e been framed to stifle the development of the beautiful 
ch, I suggest, is as essential to the health of the com- 
uty as the hygienic restrictions that have been more or 
the outcome of public opinion. Curiously enough, two 
s after the foregoing was written, an article appeared in 


A paper by Mr. A. N eedham Wilson, read 
f the Architectural Association, » Tead at the last meet; 
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an evening paper dealing with this very drabness and dreari- 
ness of Paes a life in these ill-laid-out estates, and em- 
phasising the deadly monotony of the existence led by the 
inhabitants. The cause was attributed rather to the Eng- 
lishman’s inborn love of privacy, and the suggested remedy 
was towards a communal state of existence leavened with a 
dash of privacy. The-idea is by no means a new one, and 
several serious attempts have been made to develop estates 
on the principle, but so far as I know with poor success. 
Possibly the crushing weight of the servant problem will 
lead to a revival of the idea, and in the future the clerk or 
artisan, and, for the matter of that, the workman, will live 
in a quadrangle of well-designed dwellings around a trim 
and well-kept garden, his food supplied from a common 
kitchen, and his washing done in a common laundry, and 
with a common room for his relaxation with his fellows, and 
maybe a créche for his babies. I do not suggest the common 
dining hall, which will never succeed until the Englishman 
changes his nature. 

Compare the vision with the maddening uniformity of 
the parallel streets, destitute of verdure, endless vistas of 
dreary dulness, the houses of the same deadly pattern with 
no. outlook but bricks and mortar at the front, and. bricks 
and mortar at the back over the rubbish heap of a back yard 
called by courtesy a garden—each house having less indi- 
viduality than a numbered convict.. What sort of race are 
we breeding in these howling brick-and-mortar wildernesses ? 
Why has our great and powerful Press been dumb? I may 

Now I turn to another phase, which I think has received 
no attention at all. It is wonderful to me that the Press 
has been so long in discovering the human nature in archi- 
tecture—human nature as expressed in every feature, every 
moulding, every piece of timber, every worked stone. Does 
not the Press see the history written or unwritten in archi- 
tecture? Has it not dreamt of the romance wrapped in 
every ancient building? Its view of architecture has 
generally been from a hard, matter of fact, bricks and 
mortar, money-grubbing, utilitarian point of view, tempered 
by occasional articles from unusually well-informed con- 
tributors who have drifted abroad, and dish up ‘ hashed 
epitomes of the guide-book with a flavouring of sentiment. 
-Occasionally an English town, which has achieved tem- 
porary notoriety through some event, will have a’ maudlin 
outpouring over its picturesqueness. How rarely are we 
favoured with a really instructive and pleasantly attractive 
article that would create enthusiasm and bring out the 
human interest underlying the picturesqueness? Some of the 
best it has been my lot to read dealt with Bruges at the time 
of the great pageant a few years ago. ; 

It is a pity that the pageant craze has not drawn more 
attention to the analogy between architecture and history. 
Would that our Press could see how history has written 
itself in architecture. A new vista would open, now nar- 
rowed to the belief that Cromwell and his Ironsides were 
responsible for all visible iconoclasm. And the unwritten 
history, if it could only be revealed! What a mine of 
interesting facts awaits those who will dig beneath the sur- 
face! And the romance of it all! What a storehouse of 
fascination for those who can tear the secrets and even the 
sermons from the grey stones. Why, I know a little church 


-on our English coast nestling in the greenery of a coombe 


amid the downs, a quiet and charming spot, with no special . 
architectural merit, but notable for its picturesqueness, and 
as being typically English. That is how it would appeal to 
the average Pressman. But what does it tell those who can 
read its history as they would read an open book? It tells of 
a sleeping village surprised by French raiders, of battle, 
murder and sudden death, of women and children taking 
refuge in the old church tower, of fire and a dreadful holo- 
caust, and of the slow repairing of the loved building by an 
impoverished little community of survivors. What a tale 
could be woven round these facts—for facts they are without 
reasonable doubt. 


pages which are being obliterated one by one so 
that none may read them, and the book, once closed,’ is 
closed for ever. I have wondered if ever a Pressman visits 
Westminster Abbey and views with astonishment the vast 
crowds who throng the great building, gazing with venera- 
tion and awe on the vast storehouse of history before their 
eyes, and gazing ignorantly for the most part because no 
one enlightens them, and guide-books are a weariness to the 
soul. It is not as if they did not want to know. They 
do, as many can testif , and the Press does not help them. 


162. 


The pity of it! “Well, Ido not want to labour the point, and 


I admit readily that much of the sting of my. criticism has 
been blunted by the awakening of the Press, and by one 
journal in particular, whose efforts 1 promoting a well- 
conducted competition met, 1 think, with due appreciation 
from the profession. . 

Again I disclaim any advocacy of advertisement for 
architects, merely pleading that since the eyes of the Press 


and public are opened the knowledge of the latter may be | 
intelligently guided. I am only desirous that the efforts of | 


the Press should be directed in the right way for the further- 
ance of an att so intimately associated with the life of the 
people, and the perfection of which both artistically and 
practically is essential to the well-being of the nation. 

It is not as if we architects had stood still. We have 
made great efforts to advance our profession, and, I think, 
with success, for surely modern architecture never stood on 
so high a level as it does now. That being so, we can 
appeal with confidence to the great power of the Press to 
lead in the further advancement and development of our art 

-in the »public interest. We are prepared to collaborate. 
Then in due time we may see our land no longer seared and 
defiled with all the hideousness of bald utilitarianism, 
hardly regardful of the bodies, certainly not of the intellects 
of the people. We may see created a public opinion born of 
knowledge which will demand as a right that the lives of 
dwellers in houses may be brightened by an artistic atmo- 
sphere, produced unconsciously, and not as a result of forced 
effort. It is a brave ideal, which much misunderstood men 
have devoted their lives to, and mostly in vain, because they 
had not the support of the Press. But their example lives 
with us, and at last we can welcome the signs that the long 
looked for support will be forthcoming. 

An architect’s career is scarcely one to be envied. It is 
a severe struggle to most of us, and hitherto has been em- 
bittered by the indifference of the public. But the era of 
obloquy and oblivion seems to be passing away, and perhaps 
the mighty hand of the Press will lift us into the embarrass- 
ing splendour of full recognition, with weightier responsi- 
bilities for ourselves and our art. Let us take care how we 
use the opportunity, and let us set our house in order 
against that day, for with increasing knowledge comes in- 
creasing criticism, and we shall be judged by results. It 
will be our fault if we are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

Mr. Epwarp Saumon, of the Saturday Review, who pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson for his paper, said 
that as a Pressman he thought he ought to say that the 
treatise had been delivered to the wrong audience. It really 
seemed to him that the lecturer had been preaching to the 
converted, and it must have occurred to the meeting that the 
proper audience should have been composed of Pressmen. 
They were not however altogether unused to that sort of 
criticism. They had their art critics, political writers, legal 
writers and gossipers of high society, and whenever they met 
anyone who knew something about a particular subject under 
review it was perfectly certain they would be informed that 
the writer was all wrong. They had Mr. Wilson’s high 
authority that the Press was well informed, ‘‘ our otherwise 
excellent Press’’ were the words used, on all matters except 
architecture, and after hearing the paper he was convinced 
the Press knew absolutely nothing on that subject. He 
derived nevertheless some comfort, in spite of all the criti- 
cism, from the fact that Mr. -Wilson had adduced his evi- 
dence of ignorance, not from daily or weekly papers, but 
from novels. The novelist was privileged in this respect, 
and could take liberties even with their lives and destinies, 
and if that liberty was denied him his profession was gone. 
The purpose of the paper, however, he took quite seriously, 
and agreed ‘that something should be done to remove the 
abysmal ignorance which had been exposed, but the Press 
could only hope to accomplish such a task by having the 
assistance of experts, the architects themselves. 

Mr.) Lovrs Amster seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
Mr. ‘Wilson’ had mentioned amongst other things that young 
architects were apt to seize on’ almost impossible opportuni- 
‘ties for displaying their knowledge, or perhaps, in some cases 
the want of it by rushing into print and going in for what 
had been called wild cat schemes. An imaginary dome on 
St. Paul’s or the Bank of England, with additions as a sky- 
seraper, had been referred to. As a matter of fact he knew 
‘of one such instance. A young architect with whom he was 

acquainted, and who was an assistant at the time, was 
approached by one of the editorial staff of a newspaper who 
wanted to write on the subject of the possibilities of showing 
how the utilitarian qualities of a certain building might be 
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increased. The young architect was asked to make a dray 
setting out the arrangement, and this he did, the dram 
afterwards being paid for and published. He believed. 
Press could do much towards the enlightenment of the® 
in the need for artistic and healthy homes. Birildings she 
be regarded as works of art and described as such, and he he 
the paper would induce the Press to adopt that view an 
help the architectural profession more than it had don 
the past. Pie 
Mr. F. D. CrapHam attributed the indifference of 
public and the Press in architectural matters to the spiri 
commercialism which prevailed at the present time. At 
tecture was not popular, the profession was not recognise 
all, and no interest was taken in a building until it 
noised abroad that royalty was going to open it. They 
heard that there were art critics, amd the asked therefore 
did they not criticise architecture? (The Press, he thou 
did not know quite what to make of awehitects as a pr 
sion, and to the ordinary everyday person the architect 
looked upon as a sort of glorified plumber, That wan 
recognition was entirely due to the profession itself, w 
still had no status. Why was it that the painter and 
sculptor should get all the credit in the Press for what 
did on a building when the architect of it was not. 
mentioned ? - 
~Mr. A. E. Muwnsy said there were two sides to the 
tion of responsibility. He did not think the Press 
entirely to blame for its attitude towards architecture 
cause architects themselves often differed in the sense of) 
was good and bad in their art. If there was this divers 
of opinion among themselves it must necessarily be very 
cult for the Press to adequately express any views. 
thought the absence of registration had something to do 
the lack of recognition, and until the profession was 
bodied by a status of that kind it would be very diffieul 
them to call attention to the want of appreciation of a 
tecture as an art because of the enormous number of 
who practised in an unauthorised way. When they had: 
sensus of opinion on the subject of registration general” 
on architecture could be formulated, and then the profe 
could intimate to the Press the merit they should look f 
their work. ae, 
Mr. Aan Porrer questioned whether the architec 
societies were not to a great extent to blame for the la 
interest taken in architecture by the public in that 
seemed to treat themselves as bodies existing entirely i 
benefit of architects, and not for public benefit, ” 
trouble was taken to bring their proceedings before they 
or the Press ? eae 
The CHAIRMAN in some concluding remarks to the d 
sion said he did not think architects would be properly 
nised until they were a closed profession. How could 
expect it to be otherwise when they were not registered 
anyone could call himself an architect ? ae 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. — 
R. HONEYMAN, in the course of a paper reat 
meeting of the Architectural Section of the Roya. 

gow Philosophical Society recently, first referred to the 
in Glasgow in the earlier half of last century, and also 
particularly, to those designed by architects who W 
practice there when he commenced business himself 
than fifty years ago. He submitted that they con 
favourably with the work of their successors, althoug 
had to depend for their professional training on tl 
fashioned apprenticeship system, when masters. still! 
nised the fact that an indenture imposed certain bli) 
on them as well as on their pupils. In ‘those old: 
although masters were comparatively few, apprentic’ 
also scarce ; now competent and conscientious maste, 
scarce and pupils were superabundant. There was ni 
that apprenticeship had outlived its day, and ought! 
with premiums, to be abolished. It had become 
farce, and, in offices where the staff was large, littl’ 
than an economical method of providing principal 41) 
men with fags; hence our concern about a substitu: 
thought it would be difficult to improve on the cou 
posed by the Liverpool School of Architecture, or ! 
‘recommended by the Educational Board of the i 
The Glasgow School of Architecture and several oth 
adopted similar courses of study, but the swoak Pi 
thought, in the Liverpool ‘scheme was the too } 
association of the school with the University. He? 
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ley could not expect Universities generally to amalgamate 
& Such a manner with schools. He thought they should 
aimtain their distinctive character and help in the 
ientific side of architectural education only. Glasgow has 
own how this may be done by recognising the value of the 
aching in the evening classes 
lowing them to be taken into account pro tanto in their 
urse for the B.Sc. degree: This, -he thought, was about 
1 we could expect. Universitiés should heave nothing to do 
ith art or anything which cannot be made a subject of 
amination on clearly ‘defined and identical lines in the 
se of all co-operating Universities, so that their degrees 
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ay all be rightly regarded as of equal value. He thought | 


at obligatory examinations were only required, up to a 
rtain point, to prove the acquisition of those branches of 
ience now deemed essential for an architect. At that 
ant all would be on an equality, whether members of the 
stitute or not. The point he referred to was this: Having 
ssed the intermediate examination, or what the Institute 
d agreed to accept: as its equivalent, or having taken a 
niversity degree, from these no further evidence of fitness 
practise should be required. Of course, it would remain 
: the Institute and other associations to impose any special 
aditions they pleased to qualify for admission to their 
bership, but he thought such requirement should par- 
<e-more of a voluntary character than: hitherto. Uni- 
‘mity in art examinations would have a prejudicial effect. 
+ thought it hardly possible to specify hard-and-fast rules 
’ examinations in art subjects. In the Institute’s final 
amination each candidate for membership should be left 
e to define the scope of his examination and encouraged 
““ profess’? as much as he chose, so that the examiners 
vuld get, not’ a mere knowledge of his qualifications up 
a certain point, but, it might be, a long way beyond any 
nt they would, according to the usual course, have 
ught of prescribing. This, he thought, would stimulate 
ulation and impart elasticity to the final examinations. 
2aking generally, his view was that a broad line of dis. 
ction should be drawn between the scientific and the 
istic sides of the architectural student’s education. He 
ild advise that the Institute’s Educational Board should 
ne exactly to what point in the civil engineer’s course 

architectural student should go, and a universally 
licable and rigid examination would then test his know- 
ze. But the test of his artistic ability should be some- 
ut variable and elastic. They would observe that his 
ontion was to warn rather than to advise. All were 
bably at one in the opinion that architects in future 
ald have more systematic scientific training than 
rerto. Such training would only conduce to freedom in 
igning and would do no harm, although all had reached 
ctly the same-standard. But we cannot speak of the 
e standard in art training in the same way. For 
mple, if. we suppose a hundred young men finishing 
course in one of our excellent schools of architecture on 
al terms, and the same number (having identical scientific 
inments) finishing their course in the old-fashioned ap- 
iticeship way, from which lot should we expect the best 
litecture? From the second lot, he had no hesitation in 
licting. It might be objected that their taste might be 
ped by mannerisms. But would it be better to haye a 
dred architects with a hundred different mannerisms 
ich would be modified or obliterated according to indi- 
val idiosyncrasies), or, in the other case, only one 
‘nerism, but that indelibly stamped on each of the 
Tred? The difficulties he had referred to in the way of 
rning to the old apprenticeship system were not in- 
rable. Nevertheless, the scholastic was destined to be 
nethod of the future. He had no difficulty in predicting 
this would result in the production of a great many 
rfluous architects and a corresponding increase in the 
asity of the scramble for employment. What the effect 


our twentieth-century architecture would be he must 
> time to tell. 


Ron Wade ac ee ae 
he Edinburgh Architectural Association have made the 
ving changes in the Associate Section Prize Scheme :— 
etition A 1: Design for a public hall for a country town. 
handing-in day has been altered to March 15. First 
37. 3s. ; second prize, 17. 1s, ‘ Competition A 2: Design 
je terminations of the western towers of a large town 
h. The handing-in day has been altered to March 31. 
prize, 2/. 2s.; second prize, 12. 1s. Competitors are not 
obliged _to submit drawings for both designs; The 
ng-in day for apprentices’ competition remains as before. 


of the Technical College and’ 
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'[\HE impulse to decorate a useful object is one common to 
jh all mankind. It is merely to continue a little further 
the labour of simple manufacture. With this instinct is in- 
volved the equally natural impulse which drives men to 
imitate those objects about them by which they are chiefly 
interested. Decoration must not interfere with the utility 
of the object decorated, but must rather express, or at all 
events be conformable (in spirit as in shape) to that utility. 
As long as an object is only intended for use, it is not a work 
of art, though it may indeed be beautiful. Some of the 
world’s best decorative art has been in the decoration of walls 
and ceilings. Raphael’s best work is the wall colouring of a 
suite of apartments in the Vatican ; many of his cartoons 
were made for tapestry. Michel Angelo’s best work is the 
decoration of a ceiling in the Pope’s private chapel; while 
Titian and Veronese put some of their best work on the 
outside of the walls of houses in Venice. 

Very few architects or decorators give enough thought to 
colour or design. In the past there has been a great gulf 
between the architect and the decorator, but it is generally 
recognised now that the artist and the craftsman cannot 
rightly be parted from one another without serious’ injury 
to both. ‘‘ Decoration ”’ is the most natural,expresion of an 
artist’s feeling for ‘his material, it is vitalised by the energy 
which is behind the tool, and is addressed to the senses. of 
‘‘ seeing and feeling.’’ It tells of a man’s impressions, of 
his environments, of his susceptibility or dulness of. nerve 
in the receiving and imparting of impressions of sense. Con- 
structive design has a mission to fulfil, a purpose to serve 
apart from ornament. Ornament is a matter quite apart 
from constructive design, and is excusable and allowable only 
so far as it fulfils its own mission of being beautiful. This 
quality of beauty is again only to be considered. in its suit- 
ability to the material from which it springs, to the place it 
is to occupy and the purpose it is intended for. Poa 

Applying these principles to our houses, &c., it may: be 
said that as much as possible the windows of houses should 
be glazed in a style suitable to the architecture of the. build- 
ing or its surroundings. For instance, one often sees leaded 
glass panels of a very ornate design put into windows of 
houses that were built only about eighty to a hundred years 
ago, and large squares of glass put into so-called modern 
Queen Anne villas. It is a great pity that such mistakes 
should be made to-day by both architects and decorators. 

This also. applies to decoration. For instance, in an old 
house in Queen Anne’s Gate, the interior of which has the 
original Adam ceilings, cornices, and friezes, the decorator 
who did up the house some few years ago thought it correct 
to cover the walls of the principal rooms above the surbase 
moulding with a raised Tynecastle paper, and covered the 
dado with a Japanese paper, and in most of the rooms re- 
moved all the good old marble mantelpieces and put wood 
ones of a very wooden un-Adamlike design instead. All the 
big London landlords should stop tenants removing valuable 
mantelpieces and making alterations and so-called improve- 
ments without their consent. In a house which is to let on 
one of the big London estates the late tenants removed a 
valuable mantelpiece and they propose allowing a sum of 
money to replace it. 

Too much pattern is used by the ordinary architect or 
decorator, he overloads the ceilings and walls with pattern ; 
then the upholsterer comes in and puts more pattern on the 
curtains ; after that, the 
design for the carpet, and 
the lady of the house chooses: her big flowery chintz loose 
covers. The result is a nightmare, no rest anywhere. If we 
have enriched or decorated ceilings and cornices, we should 

have plain or panelled walls ; 
nice, we should have a good frieze with a self-coloured wall 
under it, with curtains of a 


and a carpet almost if not quite 
plain, of the same tone as the curtains. 


colouring will improve if design is properly taught, and that 
at some future date 


understand and appreciate colour and design in ‘its simplest 
and in its most elaborate forms, according to the possibilities 


and requirements of the particular style of house they occupy. 


3 GG ATG Wha: Soe a ge ee ee —— 

* Abstract of a paper entitled “ Art Applied to Decoration,” by 

Mr. W. Stewart-Greene, réad before the*Incorporated Taetituen 
British Decorators at Painters’ Hall, E.C.’ Bigenaal 3 
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With regard to wall-papers it may be mentioned that 
what is known as flock wall-paper was invented about 
1634, and was probably used on the walls of the picture gal- 
leries at Hampton Court Palace 1n the reign of Charles I. 
There is little doubt that Chinese wall-papers were used in 
the time of Queen Anne. Some writers are of opinion that 
we copied the Chinese wall-papers about 150 years ago. In 
1786 a Mr. Sherringham of London employed a number of 
artists, who turned out some very fine wall decorations. 
Machine-made: papers are firsct mentioned as being made 
about 1837, but it was some years later, after much trouble 
and money had been expended, that they became a success, 
and to-day it is very wonderful what an effect can be pro- 
duced, The sale of hand-printed wall-papers during the 
last few years has suffered through customers being able to 
get cheap machine-printed wall-papers. 

In conclusion it may be asked what is art? Everybody 
from the big stores to the art student is talking about it, 
writing abcut it, and more or less interested in it, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that we shall in the near future arrive 
at a solution of the problem. 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF DECORATIVE AND 
/ PROTECTIVE PAINTS. 


‘Pee well-attended lectures on the above subject were 

recently given by Mr. J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., 
F.0.8., to the Architectural School of the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street. : 

The lecturer said that no words of his were necessary to 
impress the importance of paint from the standpoint of the 
architect and the property owner. It is obviously to the 
interest of the property owner that his property should be 
protected in an efficient and tasteful manner from the’ 
various destructive influences to which it is exposed, and it: 
is plainly the business of his professional adviser, the 
architect, to be in a position to advise his client in the best 
manner as to the proper materials to use under given con- 
ditions. 

A distinction >is to be drawn between decorative and pro- 
tective paints. The latter class, being used with the special 
object of protecting the surfaces ‘on which they are applied, 
they have to be manufactured with the greatest care, and ° 
the choice of materials used in them is more limited than is 
the case when merely decorative paints are in question. 


The Component Parts of Paints. 


Speaking in the most general terms paint.consists of two 
portions, a solid portion and a liquid -portion.. Each of. 
these component parts is of great. and.equal importance 
and they must be considered together, as the finished paint 
owes its properties to the suitable adjustment. of the solid 
and liquid portions. Linseed oil is looked upon as the base 
of the liquid portion of paints, and. it is important to 


remember the great variations that are liable to exist in . 


this material. The term linseed oil by no means carries 
with it any definite guarantee as to composition, except that 
the material so described is understood to be the unadul- 
terated product of the seed of the flax plant. The great 
fault with much of the linseed oil used by painters is that 
it is far too new. There is an enormous difference between 
a new oil and a well-matured or tanked oil. 

The pigmentary part of paints is now engaging the 
attention of scientific men in connection with the paint 
industry, and one point that has been thoroughly well 
proved is that the more finely ground a pigment is the 
better it will be for paintmaking purposes. This considera- 
tion has induced paint manufacturers to devote much 
thought to the improvement of their paint machinery. The 
extremely workman-like and efficient nature of the various 
machines and pieces of plant which now form part of the 
stock-in-trade of every well-equipped paint maker is worthy 
of all praise. 

In order to appreciate the technology of paints it is well 
to fix attention in the first instance on the pigment itself. 
The characteristics looked for in a satisfactory paint pig- 
ment are opacity, absence of crystalline structure, chemical 
inertness, fine state of division, insolubility and the pro- 
perty of amalgamating readily with the vehicle. It is now 
understood that the causes and conditions which go to the 
making of a successful paint are not only chemical but 
physical; that is to say, it is not merely the chemical com- 
position of the paint that determines its value, but also its 
physical and mechanical properties, these being due in great 
measure to the physical properties of the pigment contained 
in the paint. c Beige 
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“ Theoretically a film of protective paint should consist , 
a number of closely packed small spheres of equal size,.} 
perfect equilibrium chemically and physically, embedded ; 
a permanent cementing medium. This theoretical state . 
things has not yet been reached in practice. All that y 
can do is to endeavour to approach it as nearly as’ possibl 
The opacity of a paint depends both’on the pigment and , 
the medium, and the opacity of certain pigments vari 
considerably, according to the medium in which they a 


placed. Thus, for example, ordinary whiting possesses 


high opacity when suspended in a medium consisting | 
size and water, but a low opacity when suspended in linse 
oil. White lead has a much higher opacity in turpenti: 
than it has in linseed oil. amma 
" Destruction of paint films may be due to internal chemic 
action between the particles causing a change of bulk in ¢ 
individual particles and theteby setting up strains a1 
stresses inside the paint film. It is also due to intern 
changes caused by physical forces between the vehicle a: 
the pigment, causing rearrangement of the particles, — 
may be due also to chemical decomposition of the pigme 
from outside sources, such as sulphurous gases in the a 
&e. Destruction is also caused by chemical decompositi 
of the vehicle, whereby the latter ‘becomes sapontfied 
hydrolysed. Again, destruction may arise from moistu 
affecting the ground, the chief effect of the latter bei 
rusting if the ground is iron or steel. So far as protecti 
paints on iron are concerned, rusting is by far the m 
important cause of destruction,partly because it is so di 
cult to prevent it. The prime cause of rusting is moistw 
and there are three sources from which this moisture m 
arise:—(1) It may be in the ground itself, irom bei 
porous and absorptive of air and vapour ; ( ) it may ex 
in the paint; (3) it may come through the paint, and it! 


“been proved that no paint film of which linseed ‘oil is one 


the chief constituents can 
to moisture. | 

The causes of the discoloration of paint are numero 
become discoloured without being ab 
lutely destroyed. In the case of white paints discolorati 
is frequently due to the linseed oil which they conta 
Linseed oilalways causes yellowness in paints. It is fou 
that such discoloration is more apparent in cases where 
paint has not been exposed to light, x | 

The final lecture was devoted to a consideration of 2 
paints, the lecturer describing in detail the leading cla: 
of such paints and showing practical examples of w 
done with them, He also indicated the respective proper! 
and merits of oxide of zinc and sulphide zine white, ¢ 
cluding by giving suggestions as to the mixing and appl: 
tion of these materials. Oe ae f| 

At the close of the course the principal of the Archi 
tural School,°“Mr.’ Charles Mitchell, in proposing a vot 
thanks to Mr. Cruickshank Smith, expressed the hope t 
next year he would be able to give them a longer and ‘i 
complete course of lectures on the same or a similar subje 


be made thoroughly imperyi 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK 


Nee we. constructional account has been publis| 
by the Engineering Record showing the Prog 
to date of the new cathedral that is being erected m } 
York from the designs of Messrs. Heins & La Farge. — 

The cathedral of St. John the Divine, now —, 
struction on Morningside Heights in New York City, 
when completed, be the fourth largest church in the wi 
being exceeded only by St. Peter’s in Rome, and the ca! 
drals of Seville and Milan. It will be cruciform im p 
520 feet long, 165 feet wide across the nave and al? 
988 feet wide across the transepts, and will cover of 
square feet. The crowning detail will be an imposing cet’ 
tower and spire, planted on a base 100 feet square, dir) 
above the crossing, and rising to a height of 425 feet. | 


smaller towers are located at the front of the building, 
four in the angles formed by the intersection of the 
and transepts. A a 
The cathedral occupies a commanding site on the 
of the heights, at a ground elevation of 124 feet above 
overlooking a large part of New York City, the Borou; 
The Bronx, and Long Island. The plan is of the “ 
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area type, which affords, in the crossing, space for aC 
modating a large congregation close to the sanctuary. 
architectural style is Romanesque, influenced by the if 
tine. The completed structure is estimated to / 
$10,000,000. The corner-stone was laid in 1891 and p 
has been advanced as fast as funds, which come from v4 
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ry contributions, have allowed, the progress in the last 
ar being much greater than in any other similar period. 
The most interesting structural features, so far as the 
rk has progressed, are the four great arches, each with a 
ar space of 854 feet and a rise of 57 feet 9 inches, which 
‘m a square of 9745 feet and carry the 425-foot tower, im- 
sing a weight of 12,600,000 lbs. as the reaction of one 
ch upon the pier, and giving a total weight of 
,178,000 Ibs. at the base of each of the four corner piers 
om. which they spring. They are each 12 feet wide, 
feet 3 inches thick at the springing line, and 125 feet 
the crown, and contain 1,180 cubic yards of granite 
isonry. The intrados is three-centred, with a radius of 
feet 9 inches beginning at the springing line, succeeded 
a radius of 735 feet across the haunches, and a radius 
30 feet 9 inches at the crown. The springing line of the 
sat arches, at elevation 198, is 74 feet above original 
ound level, and the intrados at the crown is at elevation 
5 feet 9 inches or 131 feet 9 inches above the ground. 
ich of the main piers is 21 feet square and has bearing 
ainst it two flying buttresses, one for each of the great 
thes resting upon it. The buttresses have an average 
kness of 124 feet, are 13 feet 3 inches wide, and have a 
lius on the intrados of 434 feet. The span is 214 feet, the 
e 37 feet, and they rest on piers 44 feet high. The great 
thes, piers, and flying buttresses, all of which are con- 


| 


cted of granite, will be concealed, when the cathedral 


‘nished, either by the exterior architectural features or | 


an inside finishing of Frontenac, Minn., buff-coloured 
stone, and by a ceiling dome, which will be supported 
two small piers measuring 64 feet by 12 feet 3 inches 
102 feet 9 inches high above ground level, adjacent to 
. of the main piers. 

“he easterly great arch, marking the eastern boundary 
he crossing and the beginning of the choir, and the 
‘rt parts of the westerly main piers and those adjacent 
hem, were finished in 1900. The construction of the 
er parts of the westerly piers was taken up in August, 
, and since then not only the piers, but the three remain. 
great arches have been finished. The methods and 
ves employed differ greatly from those used in erecting 
sasterly arch. In that case the derricks for placing the 
Soirs were seated during the early part of the work 
ne of the small piers, adjacent to each main pier, and 
* were transferred to the tops of the main piers to 
ch the work, The arch centres were of very heavy 
ruction, consisting of segmental trusses, one on each side 
Je crown, supported by a post carried on an A-frame. 
flying buttresses for taking the thrust of this arch were 
onstructed at the same time as the arch, and therefore 
sntres were left in until the present construction season, 
1 the buttresses were built and the centres cut out, the 
« operation proving so difficult that two weeks were 


: 
| 


required for the work. As in the case of the centres for 
the later work, they rested upon the tops of the small 
piers adjacent to the main piers, and were used for only 
the upper part of the arch, the skewback portion, for a 
height of 28 feet 9 inches, being laid against brick spandrel 
walls built on short arches between the small and main 
piers. 

In carrying on the present work instead of placing a 
derrick upon each. pier a tall timber tower was located in 
the crossing and supported two stiff-leg derricks, which, 
without being shifted, were able to build the upper parts of 
the piers and all three arches. A tower of the desired 
construction had previously been used in building the choir, 
and since it was no longer needed in that position, was 
jacked up, placed on rollers and hauled out into the 
crossing where, after being revolved through a horizontal 
angle of 45 degrees, it was seated on a 25-foot base of similar 
construction previously prepared for it. The tower was 
50 feet square, about 143 feet high from the derrick bases 
to the floor of the crypt, on which it rested, and was built 
with 12 by 12-inch posts, 15 feet apart on all sides, and 
braced with horizontal and X-bracing of 3 by 14-inch 
timbers. Interior bracing was built between opposite sides 
passing through the centre of the tower, thus dividing it 
into bays, 15 feet square in plan. One corner was opposite 
the crown of each arch, so that the sides were at an angle 
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of 45 degrees with the planes of the arches. Upon the 
corners near the northerly and southerly arches derricks, with 
63-foot masts and 74-foot booms, were located. They were 
operated by 8 by10-inch Lidgerwood double-drum hoisting 
engines, located at original ground level, 100 feet north of 
the nearest corner of the tower. 

The skewback portions of the great arches were built up 
to the tops of the small piers against brick spandrel walls. 
Timber centres were then set upon the small piers, for sup- 
porting the haunches and crown. Four centering trusses, 
spaced 3 feet apart, were required to carry one arch. In 
general, it took two days to raise the trusses from the ground 
to their position, place the transverse bracing, and wedge up 
to proper elevation. The same length of time was also 
required to remove them after the arches had been com- 
pleted. Only one set of centering was used for the three 
arches, work being carried on with only one arch at a time. 
The complete centering for one arch, including the four 
trusses and the transverse bracing, contained a total of 
23,500 feet b. m. of lumber and 8,500 lbs. of bolts and 
washers, 

The centering trusses were built at the base of the 
timber tower in the crossing, and two of them were con- 
nected with timber battens and hoisted to place by two sets 
of falls, one set being attached to the centre of each 
8 by 12-inch batten, A pair of these trusses thus connected 
was able to stand without lateral support if the wind did 
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not exceed 20 miles per hour. After the four trusses were 
in position the transverse bracing was placed, the trusses 
meanwhile béing tied together transversely. The bracing | 
-consists of pairs of 4 by 6-inch yellow pine horizontal and 
diagonal members. 


The wedges inserted under the supports for dropping 


-the trusses preparatory to removing them from beneath 
‘the completed arch are quite simple. The wedge is drawn 
up against an upper and a lower bevelled block by 1-inch 
bolts which have threaded ends 6 inches long. Four §-inch | 
bolts are‘ passed through both the wedge and bevelled blocks 
arid bear against 4 by 6-inch blocks on. each side. When it 
ig desited to dtop the centres, the $-inch bolts are removed, 


4 
+he nuts on the 1-inch bolts holding the wedge slacked up 
about | inch and started by striking them with a maul. 
“This is continued until the wedges have moved out 4 inches, 
when the 3-inch bolts are replaced in the other set of holes 
in the upper and lower blocks. The centering will then 
-fiave dropped 24 inches vertically, which is enough to allow 
them to be moved sideways. on pipe rollers and taken out. 
“The material of which the trusses are made is yellow pine 
throughout, except for the battens, which are white oak. 

The: staging hanging from the trusses extends about 
‘24 feet below the bottgm chord and was constructed for 
marking the centres é the radial joints. Wires were 
attached at the centre points and when stretched through 
‘the proper point for the voussoir, as marked on the lagging, 
gave the proper direction for the joint. , 

The granite. voussoirs are cut to 4 by 6 feet and 20 inches 
thick and alternate courses are laid in the arches with the 
‘4-foot and the 6-foot sides radial, so that while one course 
contains two of these stones in width and three in height, 
‘the two adjacent courses contain three in width and two: in 
height. The radial joints are 1 inch thick and filled with 
1:24 mortar, while the other joints are 4 inches thick and 
are filled with concrete made in proportions: of 1: 25: 5, 
the aggregate being gravel. Giant Portland cement has been 
used. The lower ring is first built completely over the 
entire arch and keyed, before beginning the top ring. In 
order to insure the exact placing of all the stones the position 
of each voussoir was painted on the centering by the 
engineer in charge and with these marks and the centres 
for the radial joints as guides all three arches closed 
without any variation. 

Since the buttresses on the westerly main piers have not 
been built at present, the thrust of the three arches built 
during the past year is taken in each case by six 23-inch 
rods which take bearing on 12-inch channels on the: back of 
the masonry. These rods have been placed at the level of 
‘the tops of the small piers, 28 feet 9 inches»above the 
springing line. 

The floors, domes and roof are built entirely with flat 
tiles about 1 to 1) inch thick, laid in Portland cement: 
mortar, without any structural steel whatever; except where 
skylights are inserted in the roof. The tiles vary in length 
from 12 to 18 inches, and are about 6 inches wide. No 
matter where used the construction always consists of arches, 
and since the weight of a couple of courses, which quickly 
become self-supporting, is small, the centering required is 
extremely light, consisting in ordinary cases of a couple of 
l-inch boards placed on edge and«trussed lightly to hold the 
arch form. 

- Yhe floor of the choir, forming the ceiling of the crypt, 
iS composed mainly of a series of large vaults of about 
56-feet span divided into ribs and domes springing from sup- 
porting granite piers spaced 20 feet, and in some instances 
25 feet, on centres. The ribs are composed of from ten to 
fhitteen courses of tile and the domes springing from them are 
usually four layers in thickness. In order to bring this 
vaulting to a level floor, light cross walls have been erected 
on the hannches and upon these counter arches two courses 
in thickness have been built. The’ambulatory floor running 
around the choir is likewise composed of ribs and domes, 
springing from the inner to the outer line of piers. The 
choir. floor directly under the altar terminates in a half- 
<lome. Owing to the heavy loading expected on this floor, 
which served temporarily as a platform for the various 
‘building ‘trades engaged on the structure, particularly for 
derricks for hoisting the stone work during erection, it was 
built for a safe load of 400 ib. per square foot. The first 
crypt vaulting was constructed about 1899, and the crypt 
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Gothic vaulting, with intersecting ribs. The filling is. 
tiles, laid herringbone for a finished soffit. The portion ov 
the sanctuary will be decorated with elaborate mosaic. 

The domes which form the ceiling of the choir are co; 
siderably below the main hipped roof, which is also: of ti 
construction, carried by large main supporting ribs of abo 
60-feet span. Between these are sprung a series of secondar 
ribs upon which the masonry roof rests, the latter compose 
of three layers of tile, the outer one being of porous materia 
so that the copper roofing can be nailed directly to it. Th 
main supporting roof ribs are about 4 feet wide, 24 fe 
thick, and are of cellular cross-section. 

The entire ceiling and roof construction necessitated on 
the usual bricklayers’ light staging, built parallel with #1 
walls at a distance of about 10 feet, and from this bracke, 
or cantilevers were thrown out. until they arched over ¢ 
interior, thus obviating the necessity of any heavy timb 
work.or centreing, which would have been required had 
stone or concrete been employed. 


HISTORICAL BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 
connection with street improvements and other work 
says the local goverhment committee of the Lond 


1 


interesting; so that a record may be preserved. 
During the year under review 210 buildings were su 
veyed. In connection with these and other buildings n 
belonging to the Council, sheets of fifty-six measured dray 
ings of portions of buildings or objects of interest were pr 
pared and 165 photographs taken. Some interesting piec 
of: carving were obtained, including the mahogany balu 
trading of a staircase with carved brackets, fluted newels ar 
spiral balusters, carved oak and deal door trusses, lead 1 
water heads, stone date tablets, coins and mediseval tile 
H.M. Office of Works gave permission for surveys to be mai 
on the site of the New Post Office buildings in Newga 
Street, where, as a result of excavations, remains of theo 
City-wall and other rubble walls were being exposed. 
Consideration is also given to such cases of alteratio 
demolition by private owners or authorities other than t 
Council of buildings in London of historic or architectnr 
interest as are brought to the Council’s notice. The distri 
surveyors under the London Building Acts have been 
quested to notify the Council whenever it is brought to the 
notice that buildings possessing interesting architectur 
features or historical associations are about to be demolish 
or substantially altered. For purposes of record, 
graphs are taken and drawings made of the buildin 
objects of interest therein. The owners of building: 
to be demolished usually allow the Council’s officers access 
the premises to enable records to be made, and assistance 
rendered by other persons supplying to the Council cop 
of drawings and photographs of buildings of architect 
interest. Through the notification of the district survey 
particulars were obtained of certain chalk and rubble | 
remains in the City of London, and a few example 
Samian pottery were also secured. E ‘4 
Crosby Hall, Barnard’s Inn, Battersea Rise House, 
House, Eltham Palace and the Ironmongers’ Almshout 
Kingsland Road, were the chief buildings surveyed du 
the year and of which records were obtained. ae. 


Crosby Hall. 
Early in the summer of 1907 it became known that Cro 


Hall, Bishopsgate, had been sold to the Chartered Ba’ 
India, Australia and China, which proposed to pull a 
the building and to erect bank premises on the site. — 
On July 2, 1907, the matter was brought bef 
Council by the committee, who in their report mentio 
principal historical associations connected with Crosby Hi 
The hall was erected in the fifteenth century by $i 
Crosby, an eminent City merchant, and anions ame | 
sons who resided there were Richard, Duke of Glouces! 
afterwards. Richard III., and Sir Thomas More; al 
jm 
i 


building was the recognised scene of one of the most f 


has been used ever since as a temporary place of worship. 
The ceiling of the choir was built during ‘the last con- 


struction season, is about 125 feet above the floor, and varies, | 


in span from 50 to 55 feet. 


Over the sanctu the ferm 3 
that of a half-dome and the’ anctuary the form is 


choir portion is in the shapé of | 


incidents in Shakespeare’s drama of “Richard III. 
| hall was saved from destruction in 1832 and rest 


| means of public subscriptions. . 


__ A letter was received from His M 


ing the hope that means mi 
historic building.» 5. 


ajesty the Ring expr 


en 


a 
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In October 1907 a scheme was approved at a public 
neeting atthe Mansion House, by which it was proposed 
hat an alternative site in Bishopsgate Street, contiguous 
o the property acquired by the bank, should be offered in 
xchange for Crosby Hall and a small additional site ad- 
oining, and a committee was appointed to raise funds and 
o carry out the scheme, estimated to cost 150,0007. The 
vouncil, on October 22, 1907, agreed to contribute 1,0002. to 
he fund, and the City Corporation promised a similar con- 
ribution.. In the following month, however, it was 
nnounced that although about 50,000/. had been subscribed 
o the fund, the bank directors would not allow further time 
or proceeding with the scheme unless the Corporation or 
ome other responsible body guaranteed that the scheme 
‘ould be carried through and the substituted site transferred 
9 the bank without any payment by the bank. 

‘On the failure of the negotiations of the preservation 
ommittee, the committee brought the subject again before 
he Council, which on December 17, 1907, authorised the 
ommittee to ascertain whether the City Corporation would 
o-operate with the Council in securing the site of Crosby 
{all, and whether the subscribers to the preservation fund 
‘ould transfer their subscriptions to the Council in order 
> assist in saving the building, subject to the scheme not 
ntailing any charge on the county rate. Negotiations were 
aereupon entered into with the bank directors and the 
sveral bodies concerned, as well as with the Board of Trade, 
hich had expressed its willingness to consider a proposal 
nat the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the ‘Board 
10uld be housed in Crosby Hall and the immediate vicinity. 

Several schemes were outlined and discussed with the 
ficials of the Government departments concerned and at 
mferences at the Mansion House at which the Council was 
‘presented. All these schemes presented financial diffi- 
ulties and were further complicated by the fact that, having 
‘gard to the proposed public user of the hall, the Office of 
Torks regarded less than one-fourth of the superficial area 
‘the hall.as effective for Government purposes. Additional 
commodation had therefore to be sought elsewhere, thus 
creasing the financial burden. None of the schemes in- 
ved less than an expenditure-of 100,000/., after deducting 
te sum collected as the result of public subscription, which 
ould, have required the net rental to be about 5,0001. a 
‘ar, whilst the officials of the Office of Works would not 
commend concurrence in a scheme involving payment of a 
nt caleulated on other than.a commercial basis; that is to 
y, they would not have any regard to the special interes+ 
taching to the building. An appeal was made to the 
overnment, and on January 27, 1908, a deputation, headed 
‘the Lord Mayor and consisting of members of the Council, 
© City Corporation and other bodies interested, waited 
»on the First Commissioner of W. orks, who, however, stated 
at he could not see his way to recommend the additional 

penditure required for the purpose of. housing the Board 
Trade at Crosby Hall, and that he could not, as suggested 
| the deputation, advise the Government to make a con- 
‘bution for the acquisition of the hall under the Ancient 
onuments Acts, especially as there was no precedent for 
e Government acquiring by purchase monuments of: his- 
cic interest. The bank directors would not consent to 
pues delay to allow of any fresh proposals being put 
rward. 

_In reporting to the Council on February 4, 1908, as to 
» efforts made to save the hall the committee drew atten- 
m to the insuperable difficulties met with. The bank 
tectors were not prepared to use Crosby Hall for their 
nn purposes nor to surrender it unless provided with a 
° which, in their opinion, was equally convenient. The 
ly site which would be accepted in exchange for the 
osby Hall site was a larger and more important one, and 
a cleared site ‘its value was double that of the site of 
osby Hall. The large expenditure needed to purchase this 
he preservation scheme. 
| good enough to make 
‘angements for the preservation and storage of the fabric 

of the year the committee were 


wsidering whether the Council should take any action in 


vard thereto. 
‘Ancient M onuments Acts, 1882 and 1900. 

The efforts. made to save Crosby Hall having shown that 
' existing statutory provisions relating to the protection 
‘monuments and buildings of historical ‘and architectural 
erest. were inadequate, the committee considered whether 


muments Acts, 1882 and 1900, wi 
» demolition of buildings of 


from April 1 to September 30 in each year. 


France a schedule is kept of all monuments and buildings 
deemed worthy of preservation, with the result that no such 
monument or building can be destroyed, even in part, with- 
out the consent of the Government. ; z 

A Royal Commission was appointed during the year to- 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical monuments 
and constructions in Scotland and to specify those which 
seemed worthy of preservation, and on the recommendation 
of the committee, the Council on March 31, 1908, decided .to 
approach His Majesty’s Government, with a view to the 
inquiries of the Royal Commission being extended to, or a 
similar inquiry being undertaken in respect of, England. 
and Wales. 

No. 17 Fleet Street, H.C. 

On April 3, 1900, the Council decided to acquire, restore- 
and preserve No. 17 Fleet Street. This building was erected 
in 1610, and coyered the site previously occupied by a build- 
ing known as the “ Prince’s Arms.”? At least as early as 
1617 the council chamber of the Duchy of Cornwall was 
located in Fleet Street, and this fact, combined with the 
title of the house and the design referring to Henry Princo- 
of Wales in the centre of the ceiling in the front room on 
the first floor, tends to make it probable that this room was 
used as the council chamber. 

During the building works, which were considerably 
delayed owing to legal difficulties, it was found that behind 
the facade visible from Fleet Street stood the original half-- 
timbered front, with portions of the essential features intact. 
These included six fine carved solid oak storey posts. and 
jamb mouldings of the bay windows, the storey beams and 
carved storey bracket, and portions of cornice mouldings. 
The ceiling of the room on the first floor is an excellent 
example of Jacobean enriched plaster work, and is unique 
in design. The ceiling was taken down in sections, and 
cleaned and strengthened under the supervision of Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., C.V.O. The oak panelling 
with pilasters and cornice on the west wall of the room. on 
the first floor belonged to the original building. The fir 
panelling on the east and south walls is eighteenth-century 
‘work, and includes a mantelpiece with some good carving. 
The staircase from the first to the third floor is also a good’ 
specimen of work of the same period. The stone archway 
leading to Inner Temple Lane has been rebuilt on the new 
frontage line, and the Society of the Inner Temple have 
rebuilt the southern arch in stone to accord with that in the 
front. [ves 

The net capital cost of acquiring the premises and the 
cost of the works up to March 31, 1908, was 24,8601. 10s. 4d. 
This involves an annual charge of about 1,2461., decreasing 
as the debt is paid off. The premises are let on lease for 
twenty-one years at a rental of 6001. a year, so that the 
charge will disappear by the forty-seventh year. 


Mr. C. Y. Sturge, a member of the Council, was good 


| enough to insert appropriate stained-glass panels in the 


windows of the room on the first floor, which, as it whs 
associated with Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, son of 
James I., has been named “ Prince Henry’s Room.’’ Mr. 
Sturge has from time to time presented for placing in the 
room engravings of old buildings existing or formerly exist- 
ing in the vicinity. 

Prince Henry’s room was opened to the public on July 26, 
1906, and may be visited on week-days (except Good Friday 
and Christmas Day) between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.x,. 
from October 1 to March 31, and from 10 AM. to 5 p.m. 
During the year 
ended July 25, 1907, 5,155 persons visited the room. When 
the room is not open to the public, it is available for the pur- 
poses of meetings. . 


—— 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 

A’ the annual meeting on Tuesday the Liverpool Cathedral 

committee reported that ‘they had received over 306,000!. 
towards the erection of the new building to complete the 
work in hand, in addition to 10,0007. raised by the Masonic 
Order for the chapter-house. in memory of the late Lord 
Lathom. 

In recording the progress of the building operations, the 
committee state that the walls of the choir have been 
advanced on an average, 12 feet, and now stand at 40 feet 
above the floor. --The lantern piers and arcade piers now 
stand 29 feet above the floor, and the four tower piers which 
are under construction are 23 and 25 feet in height. Some 
modifications have’ been introduced in the design of the 
choir, which, the committee consider will add dignity and 
grandeur. The east window will be of large size, and in 
harmony with:the genéral proportions of the building. The 
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have been completed, and stand 
and the stone vaulting has been 
The order for the stained-glass 
windows in the lady chapel has been placed with Messrs. 
James Powell & Son, of Whitefriars, London. The com- 
mittee invited competitive designs. The Earle family have 
made further contributions towards the cost of the construc- 
tion of the organ, which relieves the committee of any 
financial responsibility. The committee have decided that 
‘the chapter-house to be erected by the Freemasons as a 
memorial of their late Provincial Grand Master, the Karl 
‘of Lathom, shall be representative of that body, and the 
architect, Mr. Scott, is now preparing a design to give effect 
to their decision. ‘‘ The funds at present available,’’ the 
report concluded, “‘ are not sufficient to complete the choir. 
‘Further contributions to the extent of about 70,0001. are 
necessary, and the committee are very anxious that this sum 
should be raised, as it will not only enable them to complete 
the choir for divine service, but it will place them in a posi- 
“tion to take over the property which has been set apart 
for the endowment of the Chapter, and thus give the diocese 
the advantage of a fully equipped cathedral and an endowed 


Chapter.” 


walls of the lady chapel 
58 feet above the floor, 
recently commenced. 


Ilustrations in “The Architect.” 
Srr,—In common, I doubt not, with many of the readers 


of your valuable journal, I beg to express my disappoint- 
ment that you have now discontinued, during this year, the 
issue of any more of the Cathedral series illustrations, which 

have been such an interesting feature in the publication for 
many years past. I think I saw a notice that you were 
intending to give some supplementary ones of certain of 
the earlier cathedrals which were not very fully illustrated, 
such as you have given lately of Southwell Cathedral. I do 
hope that, you will still complete, in the same way, illustra- 
tions of some of the buildings which deserve a fuller treat- 
ment. May I also ask whether the College series of illustra- 

_ tions is not to be continued ? 

Thanking you for the great pleasure these beautiful 
photographic views of our grand historic buildings have 
given me, in common with hundreds of others,—I am, Sir, 
yours very truly, JAMES SIBREE, 

Missionary Architect in Madagascar. 

Bromley, Kent: March 2, 1909. 

[We certainly hope to publish some further Cathedral 
views. The College series will be continued.—Ep. | 


Srr,—I hope you have not terminated the illustrations of 
British colleges, of which the last that I have seen was 
of Wadham on October 30 last. I am looking forward to 
binding these views, and I shall be very sorry. if they have 
come to an end.—Yours very truly, 

RoBert GLADSTONE. 

Woolton Vale, Liverpool: March 1, 1909. 

[We published two views of Wadham in November ; the 
next college will be published in April.—Eb. | 


Poor Law Commission and Architects. 
_ Srr,—It is a most injurious statement in the report just 
issued, placing on architects the onus of the increased expen- 
. diture on Poor Law institutions, and. it is.none the less 
- injurious in that it is inserted as a careless passing sugges- 
tion, and not as a direct and definite charge. Of course,, 
architects like to produce buildings that will do them credit ; 
but it is in the hands of the building committees and the 
' boards to prevent unnecessary expenditure on. architects’ 
schemes. The general public treats members of our profes- 
sion as though our sole object is to ‘‘ make money—honestly 
if we can, but anyway make it.’’ A more callous, uncalled 


- for, and iniquitous charge. against a generally honourable,” 


body of men is not to be conceived. 

And this charge, as more than shadowed forth in the Poor 
Law Report, is one that is made also both covertly and 
openly by individual clients to, though not. of necessity 
against, individual architects, and is often made without 


conveying any sense of justified reproach: or censure, which, 


to. my mind, only increases the evil. 


Cannot the Royal Institute of British Architects take up 
public protest ?—I am, Sir, faith- 


the question and make a 
fully yours, 


March 3, 1909., A Lonpon: Ancurrncr. 
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The Wood Green District Council have decided to instri: 
the health committee to consider the question of providi, 
public baths for Wood Green, with a view to inviting co. 
petitive designs from architects. a 
The Blackpool General Purposes Committee have giy, 
their assent to the proposal to include accommodation for, 
museum in the new building, to cost 2,000/., which Mes: 


‘Grundy have promised to give to Blackpool for the purpo: 
of an art gallery. Messrs. A. Cullen, Lochhead & Brov. 


Hamilton, near Glasgow, the architects for the library, are 
be instructed to prepare’ the necessary plans for the n 
building, which will be erected alongside. 
Major Lewis Henry Isaacs, of Verulam Buildings, Gre: 
Inn, W.C., architect and surveyor, for forty-two years surve: 
to the Holborn Board of Works, who died on October 17, a) 
seventy-eight, left estate of the gross value of 49,627]. 7s. ¢ 
of which the net personalty has been sworn at 40,9931. 18s, | 
Hogarth House, Chiswick, has been offered to the Middle ; 
County Council in trust for the public by Lieut.-Col. 
Shipway, who saved the house from demolition some se: 
years ago. During the past three years it has been thro 
open for inspection on three days a week. The offer is un, 
consideration. a 
Professional Circles in India 4re somewhat exercised 0; 
the rather peculiar proceedings of the Calcutta Corporati 
Having abolished the post of architect to the Corporation: 
the pretence of economy, it immediately invented other pc 
which swallowed up the economy, and now proposes to appc 
an arboricultural adviser. It is difficult for our colleague; 
India to understand that a city like Calcutta needs an arb, 
cultural adviser but not an architect, and we share with :: 
sympathise in their mystification. We trust that the rec 
movement here in favour of afforestation will not lead | 
embarrassed Chancellor of the Exchequer to decree | 
abolition of the posts of architect to the Board of Educait 
and the Local Government Board. ie 
The Design of Mr. William Bakewell, F.R.1L.B.A., archit! 
of Leeds, has been selected in a competition for new prem) 
at Leeds by the directors of the Pearl Life Assura 
Company, acting upon the advice of their consulting arehit! 
Mr. Percy Monckton, F.R.1.B.A., E.S.1. =| 
/ ™@he Royal Institute of British Architects held a spi 
general meeting on Monday, when it was formally reso. 
that, subject to His Majesty’s sanction, the Royal Gold M: 
be presented this year to Dr. Arthur John Evans. At! 
subsequent business meeting three Fellows and _forty-' 
Associates were elected, as well as M. A. Delpy, of Brusit 
and M. Charles Louis Girault, of Paris, as hon. correspon'' 
members. . | 
The Architects’ Benevolent Society Will hold the ani 
general meeting in the rooms of the R.I.B.A., 9 Con! 
Street, on the 9th inst. Mr. Ernest George, the presid: 
will take the chair. a | 
The Competition for plans of new Wesleyan church, sch) 
and other premises at Lynton has resulted as follow: 
(1) Messrs. Latrobe & Weston, F.R.1.B.A., 44 Corn St: 
Bristol; (2) Alec W. Percival, P.AS.I., 12 George St: 
Plymouth ; (3) Allen T. Hussell, F.R.IB.A., Market Sq! 
Ilfracombe. 
A Quarterly General Meeting of the Glasgow Inst! 
of Architects was held on February 17 within the secret 
chambers, 115 St. Vincent Street, Mr. John Bu W 
A.R.1.B.A., vice-president, in the chair. Messrs. Ham 
Neil, 65 Kilbowie Road, Clydebank, and Alexander Nei 
Knox, 144 Bath Strect, Glasgow, were unanimously el 
Fellows of the Institute. It was reported that Ml 
Vernon Constable, 38 Cornhill Street, Springburn, ' 
Alexander David Hyslop, 124 St. Vincent*Street, Gla!) 
had been elected associate members. The secretary! 
mitted a report on the matters which had been dealt | 
since last meeting. The associate members committe} 
awarded the prizes for summer sketches as follows :—! 
prize, 21. 2s., to E. G. Wyllie; second prize, ll. 1 
A. Robertson. The Alexander Thomson Memorial Stu’ 
ship, value 601., had been awarded to Mr. David Robe’ 
2 Croft Road, Cambuslang, and the second prize of 2: 
Alexander Thomson Scott, High School, Stirling. sis 
of drawings were submitted, and the standard reached,’ 
cially in draughtsmanship, was higher than in any ' 
previous competitions. A selection of the R.L.B.A.? 
drawings would be received for exhibition about t) 
ginning of April next. Attention was called to the unsa? 
tory nature of conditions of the Hutcheson’s hospita? 
_ petition, and. it was remitted to the committee on } 


_ | architecture and. competitions to take action in the matt’ 
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PCHITECTS not infrequently have to. superintend the 
ection of buildings, the construction of which neces- 
tates the use of cofferdams to temporarily keep out 
ater from the works, or the provision of retaining-walls 
| do so permanently. Therefore the sad disaster at 
irkenhead Docks is not without concern to us, and may 
rve to remind us of two important facts that should 
ways be borne-in mind when we have to deal with 
aterside buildings. The first of these is that it must 
t be assumed that the water is quiescent, that the 
essure which the cofferdam or the retaining-wall has 
resist is merely that of so many feet head of water. 
was not, in our opinion, the fact that the cofferdam 
at failed was 40 feet high, or that it had to resist the 
essure of the huge body of water in the 59 acres of 
e East Float that caused the collapse, but the unusual 
rcumstance that under the pressure of a strong wind 
e water of the Hast Float was in motion, and this the 
vaying motion that is set up by wave movement in 
confined area. If the water had been quiescent it would 
+ matter whether there were fifty-nine or a. thousand 
ci fifty-nine acres of water kept out by the cofferdam 
t when the body of water is swaying its volume tells. 
should always be remembered, therefore, that water 
1y be set in motion, and particularly in tidal water 
at not only the ordinary rise of tide has to be taken 
0 consideration, but when wind is against tide wave- 
tion of an intense character is set up. It appears 
m the statement of Davip Jones, the crane driver, 
The water must have got under the timber supports 
d forced them away,”’ that the second point on which 
' wish to comment may possibly have been a factor 
the Birkenhead catastrophe. This is that in waterside 
ilding it should always be presumed, and will almost 
variably be the fact, that the water is not only at the 
e of the building but below it, and if the water is 
al, there will be tidal action beneath, so that when, 
frequently is necessary, basements below the high-water 
el are constructed, their floors must be strong enough 
resist the blowing-up effect of the pressure due to 
> head of the high-water level. The tidal action of the 
ames, for example, extends, we know, to quite half 
ule from its present channel. . 


““ AL over the world every kind of man has had 
the high places of his country or for the high 
ces he has seen in travel (though these last have 
de upon him a lesser impression) a sentiment, closely 
ed to religion, and difficult to fit in exactly with 
amon words.’’ “Tt is to be noticed that where men 
inot satisfy this emotion by the spectacle of distant 
s, or by the presence of nearer ones which they can 
nb upon occasion, they remedy the defect either in 
ir architecture or with their trees.”’ Thus Mr. HInaIrE 
uLoc, M.P., in his weekly column in the Morning 
it. And he illustrates his view by ‘reference to 
mples of high buildings. in low lands, Beauvais, 
nders, Strasburg, . Salisbury, Chichester, Bordeaux. 
*se. are certainly cases in point, and we might add 
soston Stump,’’ and the other instances amongst the 
rches of Lincolnshire and the Nene Valley. But Mr. 
4JLOC goes on to state the converse proposition, that in 
neighbourhood of mountains or hills, buildings are 
, that there is ‘‘ hardly ever a building of the plains 
he mountains.’ Yet it occurs to us that some of 
notable buildings of the world are set on a hill, the 
thenon, Laon Cathedral, Mont St. Michel. Perhaps 
_BeLLoc would: say that these simply emphasised his 
inal proposition, and being more or less isolated, hills 
crowned with architecture's effort to enforce and 
nsify the provision of nature. We may grant that 
village churches of the Pyrenees or the Sussex Downs 
sar to bear out Mr. Betxoo’s theory, but if we take 


the churches of East Anglia as supporting his view, how 
are we to consider the towers of Somersetshire ? This 
is a fairly hilly district for England, that is, and if we 
want something on a larger scale we may look ‘at 
Auvergne, where the churches are not what we should 
call low and modest in height, and the configuration of 
the country is sufficiently mountainous. Probably the 
presence of wealth, industry, and large communities in 
the plains, of poverty and sparse population in the 
mountains have had much influence on the character 
of buildings in past ages, though we may admit it as 
esthetically right that it is unwise to attempt lofty struc- 
tures when they are dwarfed by a background of nature’s 
uplifting, even if it is allowable to crown a peak when 
the opportunity offers. 


Pouitics in general are outside our range, but Mr. 
Brrrewu has made special reference to the building trade 
in his advocacy of Free Trade, instancing in’ particular . 
the import of cheap doors from Norway and Canada. 
He stated that we ‘‘ did not pay for those doors in gold.”’ 
But that is exactly what we do. The English builder 
who buys a cheap foreign door does not pay the Nor- 
wegian with granite or brick, but with gold, or at least 
a bill or some other form of promise to pay gold. When 
the Norwegian has got the money, he is under no com- 
pulsion to spend it on buying cotton or woollen goods 
from England, he can buy from his own protected fellow 
countrymen. ven if he did buy from England it is no 
consolation to the joiner who is out of a job. It is no 
consolation to the architect that with the help of Nor- 
wegian doors he can build a cheap house if the joiner, 
cut of employment, cannot pay the rent even of a cheap 
house. True, if the joiner were the only sufferer and 
everyone else flourishing because doors were cheap we 
might send round the hat and pension the joiner. But 
all manufacturing trades are sufferiag, and the goods we 
send abroad do not pay for the goods that we import. 
Our imports for the first two months of this year were 
of the value of 103,979,5561,, and our exports 56,827,498). 
Can anyone believe that our exports paid for the imports, 
and that the foreigners were such bad men of business 
that they allowed. us to make 47 millions profit on the 
56 millions worth of goods we sent them? The effect 
of the trend of international trade upon architecture is, 
we think, to be found in a comparison of the imports 
of raw material with the exports of manufactured goods. 
Taking in each case the first two months of the year 
we learn that in 1907 we imported raw material valued 
at 50 millions, and exported manufactures valued at 
55 millions, or a profit of 5 millions; in 1909 the raw 
material imported stands at 44 millions, and the manu- 
factures exported at 45 millions, thus there is less profit 
to be spent on bricks and mortar. 


INTERESTING as are the particulars that Dr. M. A. 


‘Sremn gave at the Royal Geographical Society last 


Monday of his explorations in Central Asia, we shall 
have still to wait some tifne before the full importance 
of his discoveries is before us, as he estimates that the 
mere unpacking and first arrangement of the archeo- 
logical objects he has brought away will probably not 
be completed before July. One interesting ethnographi- 
cal fact he appears to haye established is that the 
ancestors of Arrina and his Huns were the Hsiong-nu, 
against whom were erected the defences discovered by 
Dr. Srem of the western extension of the empire of 


_China afterwards abandoned. 


Our friends in France are paying us the flattering 
tribute of imitation by the Bill deposited in the Chamber 
of Deputies by M. Cruppt, Minister of Commerce, modi- 
fying the French patent law so as to enact that French 
patents must be worked in France under penalty of 
forfeiture, in the case of new patents within three years, 
and in the case of existing patents within a time fixed 
by the Courts. A similar provision is proposed with 
respect to the proprietors of “‘ designs or models,”’ 


ITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SKETCH BOOK. |. pets 
HE twelfth yolume of the third series of the A.A. Sketch 
Book worthily maintains the reputation and high 
standard of former volumes, whether one regards it as an 
exhibition of the draughtsmanship of present-day archi- 
tectural students or as a museum of valuable records of 
excellent architecture of the past. The catholicity of our 
modern study and ‘appreciation of all that is good in old 
work is reflected in the range of subjects illustrated, extend- 
inz as it does in date from Greco-Roman work to Le Petit 
Trianon, in locality from Shropshire to Constantinople. 
The care and discrimination of the editors, Messrs. W.G. B. 
Lewis and Turoporr Fyre, are shown by the fact that 
there is not a single one of the seventy-two plates that any 
reasonably minded critic would wish omitted, or would 
consider unworthy of a place in a representative collection 
of old work. 

Partly, perhaps, by reason of our present-time 
sympathies, but chiefly, we think, from the character of 
the past achievements of the A.A. Sketch Book in the 
thirty-five volumes that have preceded the one now before 
us, Renaissance work predominates over Medieval, but 
even so we have such interesting buildings in our own 
country measured and drawn as the late Norman Keep of 
Castle Hedingham ; the Priory Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Twynham, better known as Christ Church, Hants; the 
choir and lantern tower of the Abbey Church of the Holy 
Cross, Pershore; whilst the: measured drawing of two 
bays of the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral is both a valuable 
record and an admirable example of, careful study. An 
interesting specimen of our latest English medieval work 
is the rood-screen from Charlton-on-Otmoor, which a 
young student might easily mistake for earlier work but 
for the elaborately enriched shafts and the green paint in 
the colouring. Green, if. original, is always a mark. of 
late date in fifteenth-century decoration, the earlest 
examples of which in screen work are restricted to white, 
red, and gold; then later we have black and blue, and 
last of all green. The picturesque in English medieval 
work is represented by sketches of half-timber work at 
Tuidford and Ludlow by’ Mr, A. N. Prentice, and at 
Shrewsbury by Mr. Epwin Forses. 

Greenwich Hospital and Hampton Court Palace are the 
principal subjects illustrating English Renaissance work. 
Of the former we have a general plan marking the various 
parts erected from’ the designs of the several architects 
employed, which should be useful to students for refer- 
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| century with that of our own JoHN WEBB, on ¥ 


pare this work of the Italian master of the. si 
h 
already remarked, and to speculate as to whi 
was influenced by this Ware of Prruzzi’s or 
was led to a similar result by a, cognate 
and taste, The excellence of the work pro 
is at least for us a lesson of the value of 
each alike pursued... 0 0 ene 
The Porta del Palio, Verona, is a cha 
of the great engineer-architect, MICHELE SA 
as a study of expression in architecture is w 
by the perspective drawing and detailed e 


1 eleva 
buted by Mr. Maurics Lyon, travelling schola 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. 

A measured drawing of the cornicione of the 
Strozzi Palace is a desirable inclusion, though - 
would have been considerably increased if the de 
had investigated and shown how the 7 feet 4 ine 
jection is constructed and supported. In the da; 
Gcthic revival in the last century architectura 
were always admonished to measure every ston 
ferret out the construction of everything the 
nowadays it is too much the habit in studying Rena 
work to regard architecture as entirely a matter 
and profile. In the present instance not 
masonry joint is shown, and the cornice m 
plaster or reinforced concrete for all the indicat 
struction that is given. In all good architec 
is regulated by construction, and to attempt te 
design without construction is to grasp the.s 
out the substance, the effect without the cause 

The plan and elevation of the facade 
Trianon, Versailles, the latter tinted in 
manner, is an admirable example of effective 3 
of geometrical drawing, and well conveys th 
this little gem of the later French Renaissance 
of Jacques ANcr Gaprint, dated a.D, 1766. _ 

The Flamboyant work of the church of Not 
at Caudebec-en-Caux, the little old-world tow 
lower Seine, is well ulustrated by wash persp 
the west-end and tower by Mr. OC. Wow 
and excellent measured drawings and perspe 
in pencil by Mr. A. E. Martin, who gives a 
whole church, an internal elevation and section 
and details of parts. The spirit of Flamboyant 
seldom been better’ expressed than in the sym 
sketches by Mr. Martin of two of the smaller 
doorways of the church. Wee een b, 


ence. , We wish to, protest. against the mis-spelling of 
HawkEsmoor’s name that is now the fashion and is fol- 
lowed in thé plan. He himself spelt it with an “ e.””’ We 
have measured ‘drawings and details of the principal fronts 
of King Cuaries’s block and King Wriu1am’s block as well 
as the dome of Queen Mary’s block, all very useful and 
interesting. We are particularly struck with the refined 
character of the mouldings by Joun Wess in the river front 
of King Cuarnes’s block, which, though Renaissance in 
form, are quite Greek in delicacy, yet at the same time not 
deficient in vigour. We take it for granted that though 
the reproductions are reduced to about one-quarter full 
size the originals accurately represent the actual contours. 
From Hampton Court we have sections through the 


Fountain Court and Chapel, with details more particularly 


of the Chapel. 

The chief Renaissance examples from abroad are the 
Palazzo Pietro Massimi alle Colonne at Rome and the 
Porta del Palio (Porta Stuppa) at Verona. The : 


The parts of the palace here illustrated by measured draw- 


ings are the cortile and the entrance loggia, with ‘the 
‘columns, from which is derived the popular name by which | 
‘this palace is distinguished from the adjoining one of the 
owner’s brother, ANGeto Massrt, although, as’ Mr. 
.ANDERSON says, the columns were’ themselves perhaps. 
introduced in punning allusion to-or symbolism of the full : 
name of the ancient Massrur family. The’ details given. 
well illustrate the Greek feeling of Puruzzr’s design for the 


Massimi palace, and it is quite pleasant to be able to com- 


The former | 
waz the work of BALDAssarn Prruzzi and one of his best. | 


Curious “are the panels from Dordrecht | 
sketched by Mr. A. E. Martz, particular 
panel from a now demolished house in Dordrec 
senting Old London Bridge, as is shown by it 
tion, ‘‘ inde Londen Bruick,’’ and dated 1617 
curious but informing are the examples of m 
in bronze and wrought-iron from Siena an 
excellently drawn by Mr. C. WonTNER SMITH, 
flagstaff-holder from the Palazzo del Magnifico 
known example. rhs i 

A valuable set of drawings comprises plar 
and elevations of the highly interesting Ro 
church of S. Maria Maggiore at Toscan 
round-arched Italian Gothic west front, the da 
with the two. western bays is given as a.v. 1 
the eastern portion being 4.p. 1050. 
- + From Constantinople we have an expre 
though somewhat depreciated in reprodt 
interior of Santa Sophia by Mr. ArtHur E 
a measured drawing: of the elevation of 
the Porphyro-genitus. or Palace of Bel 
James B. Furton; Byzantine work be 
“xp. 912 ‘and 958, and perspectives of | 
‘interior’ of the Moslem mosque of Sultai 
‘4D. 1550:6; by: Mr! Hunber 
further illustrated ‘by Mr. "A. N.-E 
‘plan and section ‘of the’ Torre de 
Talheeniora®, “YoU et  aa iS 
&- “Greco:Romin is represented by a drawin 
capital, probably from Afhens, and now im tl 


Ro Ne AEN re aa 


i* 
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Museum, the interest of which lies mainly in its kinship 
© a favourite type in use amongst Renaissance designers, 
yarticularly in Italy and France, and emphasising the 
ruth that there is scarcely a form of decorative feature 
smployed by the men of the Italian Renaissance that has 
10t its prototype in the classic work of Greece and Rome, 
f we only knew where to look for the originals. 
__ Drawings of coloured decoration necessarily largely 
niffer by reduction of scale and monochromatic rendering 
n reproduction, but it was worth while to include the 
xamples from the Baptistery at Ravenna, RapHAEL’s 
vork at the Vatican, and the Palazzo Publico at Siena. 

The frontispiece of the volume is adorned with a 
vencil sketch by Mr. Rearyatp Biomrienp of a cartouche 
n stucco by In Rosso in the gallery of Francois I. at 
ontainebleau, so wonderfully reproduced that one gets 
ven the sheen of the lead. 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—V. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT. 


hee true value of public criticism is scarcely appreciated. 

It prevents a prostitution of end to effect. Thus the 
pinion was once expressed to us by an architect, that 
ll window cills should internally be seven feet from 
he floor line. The assigned reason was the fine space 
or a showy dado round the room. Common sense and 
he public rightly say that this is ridiculous; the one 


ointing out that nothing is so depressing as high light- | 


ng, and the other naturally enough that they waut a 
vindow to look out of. Soin music, the composer tends 
owards that which shows technical difficulties overcome 
—the public say they want a tune. The artist will admire 
work greatly because of the skill shown in technical 
aanagement—the buying public ask for an intelligible 
icture. The worship of technique leads the professional 
1an—he that lives by practice of the art—to extremes, 
enerally losing sight of the main end and aim; for no 
etter chief principle can be laid down but that art should 
e as practical as nature—that is, serve some practical 
nd. Of this exaggerated technique we get societies estab- 
shed for finding out what a poet really meant—if indeed 
e meant anything at all. The useful ‘‘ man in the 
veet ’’ who keeps things generally within reasonable 
ounds, would say that he prefers intelligible poems. 

It is especially a failing of the architectural critic to run 
own popular criticism, whereas this same criticism it is 
iat keeps a house a house, a church a church, and 
either of them a mausoleum. The plain man asks for 
n ornamental building and naturally feels hurt with a 
arn. It is one of the affectations, writes Ruskin, that 
‘nament may be overcharged. The sentence and its con- 
xt 1s too widely known to need repetition. It is a fact 
orth much that the populace can always appreciate a 
ally fine work of architecture. They may not neces- 
ily be able to differentiate between that which is excel- 
nt and that which is bad, but the natural untrained eye 
ute fully appreciates that which is superlatively excel- 
nt. This is an important point in any consideration of 
e nature of architectural effect. It is always necessary 
) distinguish between want of education and genuine 
id, warped taste. If the fact—of which we need not 
ubt—that the public will admire a design if elaborate 
id ornamental, were founded on bad taste, there would 
» no power of appreciating that which is excellent. Bad 
ste is positive; lack of knowledge or deficient education 
‘gative, RN as 3 

It is not supposed that every one appreciates the 
tionale of the entasis. Yet all with a: natural eye 
ould be able to appreciate its effect. The true entasis 
4s, we know, merely a correction, be it noted, of a 
‘tural effect. If ‘* natural ’’ then the natural eye must. 

able to appreciate, no especial education would be 
quired. All appreciate a fine dome, it is an object of 
agnificence—to the eye of the artist it is no more—to 
é untrained eye it is no less. The principle whereby 
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the effect of magnificence was produced is another matter. 
It does not concern the beholder. Principles being means 
to an end, it is not requisite that all should have a know- 
ledge of such. Itis the business of the creator of his object 
to attend to this matter. 

Does not the public appreciate fine architecture ? 
we say no, then vain is the work of the architect. 


If 
All 


our efforts are for ourselves, the microscopically small 
minority. The truth is that the ‘* whole ”’ effect of a 
building is plainly perceived by all; probably more heartily 
at times by the natural eye than by that satiated with 
Where, then, 


much consideration of architectural forms. 


Fig. 14.—CAMPANILE, TORCELLO. 


the sense of this abuse of the public? There is far too 
much thrusting of peculiar views down the layman’s 
throat. 

The finest part of architectural effect, the harmonious 
grouping and large broad effects of composition, does 
verily appeal.to the public eye, and he that under an- 
impression of lowering himself to suit a lower taste pro- 
duces the ‘‘ ornamental ’’ as distinct from the ‘‘ architec- 
tural,’’ does truly lower himself to a very low and con- 
temptible plane indeed. 

It is frequently urged that public taste, or what is. 
inconsiderately, called want of taste, influences modern 
architecture. ‘The only way in which such an effect-can ’ 


avisé is an indirect one: that, inasmuch as the architect | 
comes out of the body public, then if the taste of the com-, 
munity is corrupt, the individual cannot free himself from 
the original sin. Where is the architect of long-standing 
practice who will solemnly aver that his chents have 
swayed him in his design ? If there be any such instances, 
they must’either result from wilful pandering or a despic- 
able weakness of character. .Whatever modern ‘architec- 
ture may be, it’is the creation of modern architects. To 
endeavour'to lay the blame on the public is a miserable 
~ subterfuge. Quite recently Professor’ HERKoMER has 
dilated. on the benefits (to art) of the existence of the 
Philistine. In architecture, as we have suggested, such a 


one prevents the making of seven-foot window cill lines, 
and other absurdities. The architect who does not give 
ear to even the crudest criticism of architecture is losing 
valuable hints, or; at least, ignoring observations that 
may contain the germ of such hints. None but the incon- 
siderate boor, or the very young in years, will tell a man 
to his face that his taste is bad. If one cannot rather, as 
suggested, glean some golden grains of truth, the call is 
to uplift and, with considerateness, suggest a different way 
of looking at things. 
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the composition. This, which might be suggested as th: 


Architectural effect'in the main concerns great building | 


masses, relieved in sunlight, shadow, and shade. In- 
mediately we lose sight of the fact that it is only a small 
something over and above the great art of well building we 
must needs go astray in the fields of dilettantism. The 
pull of the public and the pull of the architectural profes- 
‘sion Maintains the art in equilibrio; for equilibrium is a 
matter of the balance of forces. The one force tends to 
technique—in constructive matters to a tour de force—as 
the leading motive ; the other to that which is practically 
useful either per se or in its effect. This being so, we might 
yeasoniably look for-many true principles at the position of 
stable equilibrium. 
We are most of ‘us pleased with the interior of West- 
minster Cathedral; mainly; doubtless, from great wearl- 
ness of expressionless and’ hackneyed ornament; but 
Philistinism will hint at barns and railway arches, and we 
are perforce brought to remember that buildings may be 
both bold and expressive in mass, and rich and refined in 
subordinate parts.‘The Campanile on the Isle of Torcello, 
at Venice, will always interest the architect, from its mere 
proportioning—contrasted dimensions—and its effective 
concentration ; but the:plain man will ask what it is, and 
himself. adjudge that itis an ordinary kind of water tower, 
néither more nor legs. While we are all so ready to talk 
of simplicity and plainness as chief merits, we have a sense 
of misgiving that;*after all, magnificent architecture may 
and often must—Zhave abundant richness, unless that 
which is purely dignified, forbidding or awe-inspiring, is 
the designed end and aim. And we must all often feel that 
oné great problem*in architectural design is how to gain 
richness without sacrifice of breadth—an impossible pro- 
blem possibly to solve in terms, any more than we could 
discoyer*some secret as to how others could produce a 
TURNER masterpiece in rainbow hue. We may perhaps see 
that a rich effect in true architecture has something to do 
with geometrical simplicity of great parts and the constant 
appearance in subordinate parts of what—taken by them- 
selves—might be considered harsh and uncompromising 
geometrical lines. Such can be plainly seen in works of 
the greatest richness, such, for example, as the western 
fagades of Amiens or Rheims. The principle involved 
would seem to be to contrast the rigour. of that, which is 
mathematical with the free abandon of forms that give a 
wealth of broken light and shade; with, as resultant, that 
mutual enhancement which seems observable when, for 
example, a fanciful silver .vase is placed upon a: plain 
velyet-covered cube as base. 
_ There is architectural: form, and also architectural 
effect from such:form,.from a multitude and from:a galaxy 


of forms, harmoniously composed... The porch of St. Mary- 


le-Strand has elegant columns and entablature; but: the 
main effect is in the disposition of parts; and, added to 


this, after midday the.sun’s rays aggrandise-the effect of | oy 
the architectural: form, andthe whole ‘is relieved’ bya | “Garner and Mr. ‘Arthur Stratton.” (London* B, T. Batsford.) - | 


Dek ae ee 
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magnificent asymmetrical shadow. , It would ‘aeeet 
though,’ to many, elegant columns and entablature eon 
stitute a whole effect, whatever the disposition of parts— 


characteristic of the half-education architectural, does no’ 
pertain where the wholly unsophisticated eye is concerned 
which naturally sees whole effects and is not greatly con 
cerned as to whether the section of a moulding is cylindrica 
or parabolic. In the result it seems suggested that a main 
principle of architectural design should lay down that re 
finement in mass—for that is what it comes to—mus 


precede refinement in detail, otherwise a possible gran 


conception will be lost in petty littleness. True architec 
tural effect concerns main masses of building—solids an, 
voids, arches, lintels, piers, columns, and the like. The; 
are the pot-hooks and hangers of the art, and style de 
the flourish and the curl, and of about the same significance 
and value when compared with the power of conyeyin 
thought by definitely formed characters. e 


; (To be continued.) — 


Aas 


TUDOR ARCHITECTURE... = | 

HEN the first part of this book appeared last yea 

it received enthusiastic praise on every hand fc 

both its matter and the manner of its production. Part II, 


| which has now been issued, attains the same high leve 


‘consist of 180 folio plates, of which 120 will be colle 


and we have no doubt that the remaining part when 
appears in thé course of the next few months will giv 


| equal pleasure to subscribers—the set of three volume 
| forming (to employ a much-abused phrase) a valuabl 
/ and almost indispensable addition to every art-loyer 


library. It might be well to again mention that I 
compilation of the work was first entrusted to Mr. THoma 
Garner by Mr. Barsrorp, who was anxious that h 
series of monumental publications on old Domestic arch 
tecture in England should be completed by the inelusic 
of one dealing with the eventful Tudor period. Whe 
Mr. Garner died the materials were put into the hi \ 
of Mr. Arruur Srrarron, who, like Mr. Gapyer, he 
shown himself especially ‘attracted by. this phase | 
architectural: evolution. The completed work — 


photographs, the remainder being sheets of meas | 


drawings and sketches of details by E. Garrarr, 
Goprrey, A. Srrarron, W. Tworrny, H. TANNER, ] 
and others. An important feature of Part I. we 
illustrated introduction treating of the Tudor perio) 
The descriptive text in the second part is confine 
particular buildings in their historical and pe 
‘aspect. . ce 5 
- The first house dealt with is Compton Wyn 
Manor Tlouse, Warwickshire. There are four plat 
of it in this part, two of which are beautifully-produe| 
photographic views; the third is made up of details of t) 
entrance porch, and the fourth of details of the large t 
window at the dais end of the*hall. The house m 
regarded as typical of the large number erected about tl: 
time, when the owners were divided between the milita 
tradition of previous generations and the necessi | 
obeying the peace-compelling laws of Henry Vide. 
letterpress says :—‘‘ A moat, which was filled up in ORC 
wetu’s day, originally surrounded the house, and to ‘ 
_ second piece: 


—_—___—— 


water: defence by water and the situation of the hor 


sipal hall is at the back and accessible only through a 
zatehouse and across a courtyard.. Compton Wynyates 
ias a strong claim to be accepted as in the true ver- 
dacular style. Sir Wituram Compton, to whom the 
yilding mainly owes its present appearance, was a much- 
sravelled courtier, but, fortunately; he was not inspired 
so make any ostentatious show of being fashionable in 
she sense of being convinced that things are better done 
abroad. The English craftsman was, he considered, 
zood enough to erect and adorn his country seat, and in 
sonsequence there is no trace of foreign influence even 
n the ornament which is lavished upon the interior. 

Layer Marney Hall, Essex, is another instance of a 

ouiidlng whose owner, though inspired by no warlike 
ambition, was unable to entirely cast aside the traditionat 
nstinet for securing self-protection. The entrance gate- 
way is in a tower eight storeys, or 70 feet, high ; as a con- 
rast to this military feature the windows are remarkable 
fov their number and size. The customary battlement 
on top is replaced by a parapet, which, like much else 
of the ornament, has a strong Renaissance feeling. In 
the letterpress it is remarked that its pretentiousness 
suggests that the owner who erected the entrance gate- 
way was thinking of a personal monument after the 
manner of the nouveau riche. It would almost appear 
as if a large proportion of the most prominent men of the 
veigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were self-made 
men who, when their days of prosperity came, were able 
to found their house wherever their fancy prompted, in- 
stead of being bound down by any family tradition to 
some particular site. 
An exception was Cowdray, near Midhurst, which 
belonged to successive generations of p— Boununs until 
the male line became extinct in 1499. It was sold by a 
son-in-law to the Earl of Sournampron, who obtained 
a Royal patent to add to his park at Cowdray and to build 
there an embattled castle of stone. From him it passed 
to Sir AntHony Brownz, his half-brother, and then to 
the latter’s son, who became Viscount Montacun. We 
are told that Cowdray must at this time have been as 
beautiful and complete a Tudor house as any in England. 
Unfortunately the north and south wings were destroyed 
by fire in 1793. According to the book under review the 
story of the fire is one of extraordinary carelessness :— 
_ The family were not living in the house at the time, as 
it was undergoing repairs. The fact that the fire arose 
from the workmen burning charcoal in the room used for 
their carpenter’s shop at the top of one of the towers shows 
that no very careful supervision was exercised: it is also 
said that the fire hose and buckets were locked up in the 
small hexagonal stone building a short distance away to the 
north, the key of which was mislaid. The north gallery, 
where nearly all the pictures and valuables and much of the 
furniture had been put temporarily, was immediately below 
the room where the fire broke out. The destruction could 
hardly have been more complete. 

A quite different type of building is shown in the 
Guildhall, Lavenham, a timber-framed structure dating 
fiom the early sixteenth century. The growing power 
of the merchants is here indicated in the possession of so 
important a meeting-place. On the suppression of the 
Guild of Corpus Christi it was utilised as a town hall, 
then as a prison, a workhouse, a set of cottages, a 
granary, and a wool store. 

Grey Friars or Ford’s Hospital, in Coventry, is 
another “‘ plebeian ’’ building included in Part II., which 
was erected with as much or more attention to ornate 
detail as any residence for the nobility or gentry. It 
was endowed and built by Winu1am Forp in 1529 for the 
accommodation and maintenance of five poor men and 
one woman. The west front, we are told, presents some 
of the most beautiful sixteenth-century half-timber work 
to’be found in the country. Mr. E. Garratt has pro- 
duced a noteworthy page of- details, which acts as a 
worthy supplement to the striking’ photograph showing 
the interior of, the narrow. courtyard, on each side of 
which the dwellings are arranged... The barge-boards are 
covered with ‘pattern; “and the-design: of the window 
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However, like many other houses of the period, the prin- 
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tracery shows the greatest. variety... A third building 
serving a humble purpose, but with strong claims to 
attention, is the ‘‘ Marquis of Granby Inn,’’ Colchester, 
which contains a wonderfully fine ceiling with moulded 
ani carved beams of excellent design and workmanship. 
It is sometimes held that this inn was originally an im- 
portant mansion. Possibly these decorative features may 
have been taken from some residence in the neighbour- 
hood—a method which then,.as now, found considerable 
favour among those who were enriched by the transaction. 

The Domestic architecture of the Tudor period is full 
of suggestion to architects of the present day. It marks 
the highest attainment of native medizval talent and was 
the outcome of many social changes which ‘brought the 
sixteenth century at a bound considerably nearer the ideas 
of the present day. The plates, general and detail, ‘in 
this second instalment: of the interesting portfolio on the 
subject are heartily to be commended as revealing the 
beauty of England’s possessions. in houses throughout 
the length and breadth of the land at that period. 


THE BUDDHIST AND HINDU ARCHITECTURE 
OF INDIA.* 
‘Bee literary records of India, beginning with the Rigveda, 
go back to about 1500 B.c., an earlier date than those of 
any other Indo-European people; but they supply hardly 
any information about chronology. We are accordingly very 
largely dependent on archeology in its various branches for 
the reconstruction of the external history of the religious 
and social institutions as well as of the political events of 
early times. The study of archeology is, therefore, rela- 
tively more important in India than in perhaps any other 
country of the present day. But the ancient monuments in 
which so much information lies buried have been disappear- 
ing from the face of the land. Thousands have been lost for 
ever. Vast numbers were destroyed or mutilated by the 
Mohammedan invaders in bygone centuries. Many others 
have from time immemorial been used as quarries by neigh- 
bouring villagers... Others have fallen into-irretrievable ruin 
simply through the ravages of time. Some antiquities of 
priceless value are known to have been destroyed within the 
last century. Thus the great Stupa of Amaravati in 
Southern India was standing less than 100 years ago, but 
now there is hardly a trace of it left, though several of its 
sculptures have been rescued for museums. It is recorded 
that about sixty cartloads of ancient Buddhist sculptures 
were removed from Saranth, near Benares, and thrown into 
the neighbouring river to form the foundations of a new 
bridge about a century ago. Much damage has thus been 
done in the process of making roads, railways, and bridges. 
Great harm is also done, in Southern India especially, by 
the practice of pulling down old shrines and using the 
materials for building new ones. Buried sites have further 
been often greatly injured by the operations of untrained 
and irresponsible excavators, and innumerable sculptures of 
great archeological value have been thus dispersed and lost. 
This disastrous state of things at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Lcrd Curzon on his arrival in India as Viceroy. 
Without delay he proceeded to reorganise the Archeological 
Department on a permanent and systematic footing. He 
then, in the year 1904, passed the Ancient Monuments Pre- 
servation Act, by which he has conferred a benefit of the 
very greatest importance on India. The ancient monuments 
of the country are now under the direct charge of the 
Archeological Department. All that survive will henceforth 
be carefully preserved and kept in repair. Archeological 
finds will be placed in Government museums and all traffic 
in them put a stop to. . 

In the pre-Buddhistic phase of Indian religion from 
which Hinduism is directly descended, carved images of the 
gods and temples for worship were equally unknown. And 
in the absence of images, structural places of worship would 
not be wanted, The fire and Soma ritual of this early age 
was conducted in an open air enclosure, or in connection 
with the domestic hearth. None of the architectural or 
sculptural antiquities which survive in India can, with one 
exception, be dated earlier than 260 s.c. These earliest 
remains are all connected with Buddhism. The one excep- 
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tion is a brick Stupa or relic mound at Piprahwa, on the 
Nepal frontier, which was explored ten years ago, and has, 
with probability, been assigned to 450 B.c. 4 
It is with the reign of Asoka (264-27 B.C.), whose rule 
extended practically over the whole peninsula, that the 
history of Indian art can really be said to begin. Originally 
an’ adherent of the Brahman religion,’ he became a convert 
to the doctrine of Buddha and deyoted himself to promoting 
its interests during the remainder of his life. : 
The history of Buddhist architecture in India extends 
over about nine centuries, and may be divided into three 
roughly equal periods. The earliest period reaches from 
250 B.c. to 50: A.D. . The monuments which survive: from this 


period are. almost exclusively the work of Buddhists. It was : 


the Buddhists.who introduced the use of stone in architecture 
at the ¢ommencement of this period. For some centuries 
before, the architectural use of brick had been known, as is 
proved by the Stupa of Piprahwa, which probably dates 
from 450 B.c. But the ornamental buildings of the pre- 
Asokan age must have been built of wood, like the modern 
palaces of Burma, only the substructures being made of 
brick. ‘Fhe whole history of Indian architecture points to 
previous construction in wood, the stone monuments being, 
to a large extent, imitations of wooden models. The second, 
and as far as Buddhist sculpture is concerned, best period. 
‘extends roughly from 50 a.p. to 350 a.p.,; the third period 
from 350 to 650 A.D. 

The remeins of Buddhist art in India are almost entirely 
architectural and sculptural; sculpture practically always 


appears in connection with the architecture, and invariably 


in the service of religion. Early Buddhist architecture may 
be divided into three main groups:—(1) ‘‘ Stupas,’’ or relic 
mounds; (2) ‘‘Chaityas,’’ or places of worship, correspond- 
ing to our churches; and (3) ‘‘ Viharas,’’ or dwellings for 
the monks. 

The ‘‘Stupa’’ is a dome-shaped structure which was a 
development of the low sepulchral tumulus or mound of 
earth, in which baked bricks were substituted for earth with 
a view to durability. Their purpose was to serve as monu- 
ments enclosing relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints, 
which; were placed in a stone coffer. Some, however, con- 
tained no relics, but were only commemorative of important 
events or miracles connected with the history of Buddha. 

As representative of this form of structure we may take 
the large Stupa at Sanchi in Central India, dating in all 
probability from the third century B.c. Upon a low circular 
drum a hemispherical dome was erected. This dome was sur- 
rounded by a procession path forming the upper rim of the 
drum. On the top of the dome was a boxlike structure sur- 
mounted by an umbrella (the Indian emblem of sovereignty), 
and surrounded by a stone railing. This structure is usually 
called a tee (a Burmese word). The tee has disappeared 
from all the Indian Stupas, but its form can be seen from 
the Stupas surviving in Ceylon, as well as from stone models 
and sculptural representations preserved in great numbers 
in India. The Stupa itself was surrounded by a massive 
stone railing, with gates on four sides, enclosing a proces- 
sion path and a sacred precinct. Both the rails and the gates 
were unmistakable imitations of wooden models. 

The earliest Stupas were very low in proportion to their 
diameter. The oldest known example stands only about 
22 feet high, with a diameter at the base of 116 feet. As 
time went on the relative height increased. Thus the great 
Stupa at Sanchi, erected some 200 years later, is 54 feet 
high, while the basal diameter of the dome is 106 feet. The 
Stupa of Sarnath, near Benares, was erected several cen- 
turies later. Here the height is 110 feet above the surround- 
ing ruins and 128 feet above the plain, with a diameter of 
93 feet. In other words, the Stupa shows a tendency to 
assume the shape of a tower. 

Concurrently with the elongation of the Stupa we can 
see an elongation taking place in the tee also. The next step 
is a further elongation of the tee with a corresponding 
diminution and flattening of the main body. In an example 
in Nepal the umbrellas have disappeared and assumed the 
shape of thirteen roofs. In the Indian rock-cut specimens 
there are never more than three umbrellas, but in many of 
the model stone Stupas in Behar there are nine. Proceeding 
to Burma, we find the process going still further. Finally, 
we come to the last development in China, where the tee 
is practically all that is left. coh led 

I do not think it would be easy to find a more remark- 
able example of evolution in art. The process of. develop- 
ment, when pictorially represented in its successive stages, 
almost tesembles that of growth in the vegetable world. 
Here you have an Indian architectural ornament, consisting 
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| rock-cut examples, to the number of about thirty, wey 


- for the history of architecture in India, because they ar 
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of a few superimposed umbrellas only a few feet hio] 
finally transformed into a nine-roofed Chinese pagoda reacl 
ing the height of 200 feet. Fergusson, in his ‘ History « 
” suggests that the Chinese pagoda - 
derived from the Stupa, but he nowhere tries to prove tt 
connection, though some of the illustrations in his own wor 
supply part of the evidence. _ etme Noma 
The second class of Buddhist religious. buildings, the 
called .Chaityas, are the exact counterpart of Christia 
churches, not only in form, but in use. Till recently on], 


known in India. The existence of these is a great advantag 


still the same as when they were originally designed, som 
of them well over 2,000 years ago. ae | 

The typical Chaitya consists of a nave and side aisles 
terminating in an apse or semi-dome. The pillars separat 
ing the nave from the aisles are continued round the apse 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the rock-eu 
Stupa, nearly in the same position as that occupied by th 
altar in a Christian church. The tee was doubtless usuall: 
surmounted by a wooden umbrella, but this has everywhen 
disappeared except at Karli, the. finest Chaitya caye i) 
India. The roof of the Chaitya is semi-circular. The doo 
is opposite the Stupa. Over the doorway isa gallery. Ahoy 
this is a large window shaped like a_horse-shoe. Thi; 
window is constantly repeated on the facade as an orna 
ment. The outward appearance of the structural Chaity; 
was for a long time somewhat conjectural, but some receni 
discoveries of ancient structural Chaityas in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies have confirmed these conjectures, 
especially as regards their wooden origin. 

The excavation of these Chaityas extended from 260 B.c, 
to about 600 A.p., and the development of their style can he 
followed step by step throughout these nine centuries. The 
most important of them is called the Lomas Rishi Cave 
(the Cave of the Hairy Sage). The front is carved so as to 
represent in rock the form of the structural Chaityas of the 
age. The posts, the five rafters, and the blocks at the sides 
are all imitations of wood. The door has also the primitive 
feature of jambs sloping inwards, in imitation of wooden 
buildings. The hall inside has a semi-circular roof. It is 
adorned with no kind of ornament, but the granite surface 
of the rock is highly polished throughout. Beyond the hall 
there is an almost circular apartment. This is a remarkable 
feature, because it represents an experimental stage in rock- 
excavation. It is evidently an attempt to represent the 
shape of a Stupa in the form of a hollow chamber, instead 
of, as in later excavations, leaving a mass of rock at the 
end of the nave to be carved into a solid Stupa. All the 
most important examples of Chaityas occur at six places 
in Western India. As we pass from the earliest to the latest 
specimens, we can clearly trace progress towards stone ¢on- 
struction on the one hand, and degeneracy of cult on the 
other. In the oldest the pillars of the nave slope inwards, 
as in wooden structures, to resist the thrust of a circular 
roof. The rafters as well as the screen were made of wood, 
but these have long since disappeared. In later specimens, 
the pillars of the nave and the jambs of the door become 
straight, and the screen consists of rock. a 

At. Ajanta there are four Chaityas. The second oldest 
of these shows a very interesting transition from wood t0 
stone. For while the ribs of the vaulted roof of the nave 
were of wood, the ribs in the aisle are of stone, copied from 
wooden forms. The third Chaitya at Ajanta is at least 
four centuries later, dating probably from the fifth century 
a.D. Here all trace of woodwork has disappeared, earlier 
wooden forms being everywhere reproduced in stone. The 
rail ornament so common in the earlier caves has vanished, 
while the horse-shoe window-heads employed as a decoration 
on the facade are dwarfed. A striking change is the fact 
that figure sculpture has superseded the plainer architectural 
forms of the earlier caves. The greatest change, however, 1s 
this. Buddha has now been introduced in all his attitudes. 
Only ordinary mortals are sculptured in the earlier caves, 
while Buddha never appears. Now he is even the object of 
worship, his image being placed in front of the Stupa *tself, 
which alone was adorned in the older Chaityas. In place of 
the atheism of the Buddhism of an earlier age, we find out- 
selves here confronted with an overwhelming idolatry. In the 
last of the Ajanta Chaityas, which dates from about 
600 a.p., the sculptures are more mythological than in the 
previous cave, evidently approximating to the iconography 
of. Brahmanism. a 

Finally, we have at Kholvi what is probably the latest 
Buddhist Chaitya cave in India. The Stupa which it con 
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tains is no longer solid, but is hollowed out into a cell in 
_ which an image of Buddha is placed. This marks the last 
step in the development of the Buddhist temple. A link 
connecting this formal stage with the later Jain and Hindu 
temples is to be found in an old structural Vishnu temple 
dating from about 700 a.p. Here the Stupa is superseded by 
a cell for the image, but this cell still has a semi-circular 
back and is separated from the outer wall by a passage 
for circumambulation, which is a continuation of the aisles 
as in the Buddhist Chaitya. The transition is completed 
by the next step when the cell is made square. . 

Thus Buddhism, which had originally emerged from the 
older Brahmanism, again relapsed in India, after more 
than 1,000 years, into a later form of the same religion. 

Besides the structural Stupas or the rock-cut temples, 
there arose Viharas or monasteries, as residences for Bud- 
dhist monks. Our knowledge of these is still more depen- 
dent than in the case of Chaityas on the rock-cut examples. 
There are about 900 Buddhist caves of this class in India, 
besides about 100 belonging to the Jain and Brahman 
religions. According to the rock-cut specimens, the Viharas 
consisted of a hall (sala), generally square, but sometimes 
oblong, surrounded by a number of cells or sleeping cubicles, 
and shaded by a verandah in front. The cubicles in the 
oldest caves usually contain a stone bed. There is generally 
only a single floor, but examples of two-storeyed Viharas are 
not wanting. The only examples of’ Viharas in Eastern 
India are found at Udayagiri, in Orissa. 

All the rest are found in Western India. Probably about 
forty of these were excavated before the Christian era. The 
four most important of these occur, one each at Bhaja and 
Bedsa, and two at Ajanta. That at Bedsa is specially 
interesting because the Vihara here has an apse. The 
second of the early Ajanta Viharas, dating from about the 
end of the first century B.c., is a transitional example. For 
here we first meet with a Vihara ceiling supported by pillars 
in the centre, four in number. In all these early Western 
Viharas there is no figure sculpture, no reliefs, no carved 
emblems even. The only ornament consists of horse-shoe 
arches and the Buddhist rail as a string course, with an 
occasional pilaster, 

Ajanta has more Buddhist Viharas than any other place, 
the number being twenty-two. These are specially important 
as supplying a complete series of examples of Buddhist art, 
without any admixture from Hinduism or any other reli- 
gion, extending from 200 B.c. to 600 a.p. As they contain 
many inscriptions the dates of the caves are fairly well 
known, and thus help to fix the chronology of other groups. 
The caves of Ellora are, however, the historically most 
interesting with referefice to the inter-relation of the three 
Indian religions, Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism. 


For here we have side by side three groups of caves (alto- 


gether thirty-three), distinctly representing those religions, 
while the transitions from one to the other can be clearly 
traced. Of the Buddhist group of twelve, eleven are 
Viharas. The sanctuaries of most of these contain figures of 
Buddha seated, but with the feet down and not folded under 
them. Thus, the Buddhist monastery is becoming a place of 
worship in which figures of Buddha are ousting the monks 
from their cells. These Viharas come down to about 700 A.D., 
at which point the earliest Brahman examples begin. There 
are here three two-storeyed caves which illustrate clearly 
the transition from Buddhism to Brahmanism, The first is 
entirely and unmistakably Buddhist. The second is similar 
in plan, and the sculptures are still all Buddhist, but these 
deviate sufficiently from the usual simplicity to have justi- 
fied the Brahmans in appropriating this cave as belonging 
to their religion. The third is very similar in plan to the 
preceding one, but the sculptures are all unmistakably 
Brahman. It is evidently the earliest Brahman cave, being 
a close copy of the preceding Buddhist example, 

We have thus arrived at the beginning of the Hindu 
period of Indian architecture. We have seen that the Bud- 
dhists were the first builders. and carvers in stone in India, 
beginning in the third century B.c. It is only on Buddhist 
monuments that we find the earliest representations of 
Hindu deities. But the oldest remains of independent 
Hindu art, either sculptural or architectural, only date from 
several centuries after the beginning of our era. These con- 
siderations in. themselves justify the presumption that 
Hindu.architecture is derived from the older art of the Bud- 
dhists. This presumption is borne out by the fact. that the 
earliest extant Hindu samples are practically identical. in 
form with the latest Buddhist, specimens, differing from 
UE ith mht: ig the image of, a Hindu deity, 
instead of one of Buddha, placed in the shrine. : Again, “ 


Ellora, some of the sculptures in the. earliest. Hindu cave 
temples are hardly distinguishable from those of the latest 
Buddhist caves at that place. 

Tee vee (To.be continued.) 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF. ARCHITECTS. 

HE annual general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
T Architects was held last week in the rooms, 187 Pitt 
Street, Mr. George Bell, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. 
The Secretary submitted the forty-first annual report, which 
stated that the membership now stood as, follows :—EHighty- 
six fellows, eighty-one associates, forty lay. members ‘and 
twenty-two student members, giving a total of 229. Several 
architects practising in Bournemouth approached the 
Council ‘regarding the question of municipal officials and 
architectural work, and a reply was made’ expressing the 
willingness of the Institute to co-operate in any practicable 
scheme of reform. The attention of the Council was called 
to the condition of the local wood carvers: in consequence of 
unemployment. Sympathy with these craftsmen was. ex- 
pressed, and the members agreed to do what they could in 
the direction of giving a preference to local labour where 
possible and in the best interests of the works under. their 
charge. From the report it appeared that the provisions: of 
the Town-Planning Bill, as introduced by the Government 
last session, wére the subject of consideration by the Council 
in view of the far-reaching effects of such a measure in 
matters of the utmost importance to architecture. While 
the principles of the Bill were generally approved of, the 
Council was of opinion that the benefits which it is likely 
to confer would be increased and the danger of maladminis- 
tration lessened by the inclusion of clauses providing for 
(1) the statutory creation of locally appointed committees 
of experts to whom town-planning schemes should be re- 
ferred and whose suggestions should be submitted to the 
Local Government Board; (2) specific permission for the 
R.I.B.A. and its allied societies to appear before and make 
representations as ‘‘ persons affected’? at inquiries held by 
the Local Government Board before the approval of town- 
planning schemes. The Scottish members of Parliament on 
the House of Commons committee were written to, asking 
them to support the foregoing recommendations. .A new 
clause embodying them in part was ultimately accepted by 
the committee and will be incorporated in the Bill on its 
reintroduction this session. On~ the suggestion of. the 
R.I.B.A. the Council has appointed a town-planning. com- 
mittee for this district, which will give special consideration 
to the subject and will be prepared, on the Bill being passed, 
to advise and assist such local authorities within the Insti- 
tute’s province who contemplate taking action under: its 
provisions. The report further states that the acquisition 
of more suitable premises for the Institute has from: time 
to time been the subject of serious consideration ‘by. the 
Council. With the assistance of the house committee, 
negotiations have latterly been entered into with the Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuildérs in Scotland for a share 
of their handsome new premises at 35 Elmbank Crescent. 
These have now resulted in an agreement, under which the 
Institute will obtain occupation at Whitsunday. The 
threatened demolition of Newark Castle was brought before 
the Council. After full consideration a letter was forwarded 
to the owner, Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, Bart., pointing out 
the irreparable loss to art and history if this beautiful and 
characteristic example of early’ Scottish architecture were 
demolished, and expressing the hope that its removal would 
be averted, unless imperative considerations necessitated ‘it. 
The Council were glad to note that on the representation of 
the Institute and others, Sir Hugh had now decided to allow 
the castle to remain. The report. was adopted, and the 
Council for the ensuing year was elected as follows:— 
Messrs. James M. Monro, Alexander M‘Gibbon, Andrew 
Balfour, Thomas Baird, jun., George Bell, Alexander 
Skirving, Robert Miller, John B. Wilson, John A. Camp- 
bell, John James Burnet, James A. Morris, Henry Mitchell, 
John Watson, R. D. Sandilands, Neil C. Duff, J. K. 
Hunter, James Lochhead, Alexander Wingate and W. J. 
Blain. The treasurer’s accounts, which were submitted and 
approved of, showed that the funds wére in a satisfactory 
position. A meeting of the newly elected Council followed, 
at which office-bearers for the year were appointed, viz.':— 
President, Mr. GeorgeBell, F.R:1.B.A: } vice-presidents, 
Messrs... John By Wilson, A.R.I:ByA.;. and’ Alexander 
Skirving, »F.R.UB.A. ; auditor; Mr. James M. Monro, 


_ F-.R.LB:As5-seeretary and treasurer, Mr. C J.‘ MacLean, 
| writer, 115 Ste Vincent’ Street. : 7 : 


The various comiittees’ for 
the year were also appointed. 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A cuarmina apology for tradition in architectural 
design and for the Orders as the expression of that 
tradition is Mr. Pau WarEruouse’s parable, “‘ A Goodly 
Heritage,’ read before the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Yet whatever degree of regard or.even of 
reverence we may hold for the works of the great past 
we in no way need to feel ourselves bound by the formule 
‘of Panuapio, of Vianoua, or of CHaMBERS. In all ages, 


until the birth of the Italian Renaissance, architecture 


advanced by each man endeavouring to improve and 
sometimes succeeding to improve on the work of his 
immediate predecessor. We have lost touch in this 
twentieth century with our immediate predecessors; we 
,must therefore go back to something and try te advance 


from the standpoint we select, remembering that origin-— 


_ality does not necessarily consist, as some of the. early 
-exponents of l’Art Nouveau have seemed to imagine, in 
doing something so bizarre that no sane individual has 
ever done it before. 


Tue Special Commission on Concrete Aggregates 
appointed by the British Fire Prevention Committee has 
issued an interim report. This is not of much value, as 
it, really only tells us what materials the Commission 
hopes to test, with the intimation that a final report 
cannot be expected before 1912. - Even the provisional 
specifications lack the determining factors that would 
make them real definitions. . The latest reports issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee deal with fire- 
extinguishing apparatus made by Messrs. AMMENTORP, 
of Copenhagen—firstly, as used to cope with burning 
masses of sundry varieties of inflammable material, and 
secondly, when used to extinguish burning petrol. In 
the latter case the extinguishers had a chemical effect 
upon the burning spirit leading to its extinction, but still 


left something to be desired in simplicity of operation and | 


the density of the fumes created. 


‘““LanpHaus unpD Viuua,’’ published by the West- 
deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, of Wiesbaden, is illustrating 
a series of English designs for small country houses of 
the bungalow or cottage type, purchased by the German 
Emperor for. the encouragement of the growing taste 
amongst the German middle-class householders for a little 
place in the country, an ideal home with a garden. The 
English architects whose designs are illustrated- are 
Messrs. Lawson & Reynotps and Mr. F. B. Waos. 
With the exception of Mr. Wapn’s half-timbered group 
of three cottages, which is capable of holding its own in 
any company, the examples selected are scarcely repre- 
sentative of the best English work in this direction, and 
suggest that their designers have been unduly hampered 
by considerations of cost. There is, however, a good deal 
of cleverness in the plans, notably in the one-storey 
bungalow by Messrs. Lawson & Reynotps. The same 
publishers have issued also the first part of a guide-book 
for the prospective German investor in a house of his own 
with a garden, in lieu of a flat in town, entitled ‘‘ Das 
eigene Heim und sein Garten.’? This compares the rent 
and accommodation of a town flat with that of the small 
country house, and shows how more accommodation and 
more comfort, as well as more healthy surroundings, can 
be obtained in the country at the same cost. _ It is worth 
noting, however, that the result is obtained only by 
limiting the return on capital to 4 per cent. One of 


Messrs. Lawson & Reynoups’s designs and one of Mr.. 


Wabz’s, as purchased by the Emperor, are given, and 


numerous designs by German architects, as well as photo- 
In these picturesqueness | 


graphs of executed buildings. 
of roof treatment is a strong point. 


Even in Canada they are beginning to feel a failure 


in supply of building timber, and are suggesting the use 
of what they call ‘‘clay-lumber’’. or“ terra-cotta - 
lumber,’’ meaning that class of clay goods in which brick- | 


“earth, mixed with sawdust, is burnt to produce a light and 


porous material. The potentialities of this material, of 
which we have at present only a few manufacturers in 
England, are no doubt considerable, but its general use 
as a complete substitute for timber 1s scarcely conceivable, 
Still, if the Canadians will use ‘‘ clay-lumber ’’ instead 
of wood. for the walls of their houses, they may continue 
to spare us some of their pine for a longer period than 
would otherwise be possible. : ae 


As it frequently happens, and particularly in under- 
pinning, that concrete foundations have to be laid in sec- 
tions, the series of tests described in The Engineering 


-Record as haying been made at Lafayette College are of 
_ general interest. 


The tests were carried out to determine 
the strength of joints made between concrete laid at dif- 


‘ferent times, and for this purpose beams of 5-feet span 


were tested under a transverse load, the load being applied 
1 foot each way from the centre of the span. The follow- 
ing kinds of joints were tested : Dovetail joints, the male 
part of the dovetail being 4 inches thick and the neck 
3 inches thick ; vertical joints roughened with a cold chisel; 
vertical joints reinforced with two 3-inch round iron bars, 
18 inches long, with nuts at each end; scarf joints, witha 


‘diagonal scarf one-third the length of the beam; similar 


jomts scrubbed with oxalic acid; similar joints scrubbed 
with oxalic acid and treated with a paste of neat cement; 
step joints or parallel half and half scarfs. The reinforced 
joint proved to be the strongest joint tested, failure oceur- 
ring not at the joint but beyond the reinforcement. The 
splayed scarf joints came next, those scrubbed with oxalic 
acid being a little stronger than those not scrubbed. The 
treating of the surface of the joint with a paste of neat 
cement, from the results of these tests, proves to be of 


but little value. The dovetail is the next strongest joint, but 


although stronger than the remaining kinds, seems to be 
much weaker than the splayed scarf joints. The vertical 
joints roughened and the step joints or parallel half and 


half scarfs were the weakest of all tested, and gave ve 


low results. . 
° esp Sg z 


Many British architects would like to have a client 
like Marx Twat, who has lately had built for him 3 
country house amongst the hills of Redding, Conn., which, 
the American Architect says, is characteristic in that, 


“until the house was finished, Mr. CLEMENS never saw 


the property which was bought for him, and refused to 
even examine the plans after his first general discussion 


with the architects, and never saw the house itself until 


he arrived one evening, with the servants installed, dinner 
served, and a box of his special cigars open in the billiard- 
room.’’ Given a client who is able to tell his architect 
at the start what he wants, Marx Twatn’s method of 
procedure is one that makes not only for the comfort of 
all concerned—client, architect, and builder—but for the 
right realisation of an artist’s conception, economy of 
cost, and absence of extras. We know of one case where 
the client, having signed the contract, went abroad, and 
only returned when his building was finished—to his own 
and everyone else’s satisfaction. Be 


In this country the use of concrete blocks for building 
is in its infancy. It is well, therefore, to know from 
American practice that curing the blocks by steam pos- 
sesses many advantages. A steam-cured block is stated 
to be harder and stronger after twenty-four to thirty hours 
than one cured by sprinkling or. spraying that is seven t0 
ten days old. The colour of the blocks also is more 
uniform, regardless of the cement used, whether dark or 
light, and the steam gives them a lighter colour than it 
has been possible to obtain before. Another advantage 1s 


_ that the making and curing of the blocks is independent of 
_ the weather, and they can accordingly be made throughout 


winter frosts. The saving of time in curing admits of 


of orders. 


_ blocks being delivered in thirty-six hours from the receipt 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘HE ‘“‘HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE” OFFICES, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
GENERAL OFFICE. 


ipa Ae by the Disconto Gesellschaft, the main 
portion of the ground floor and basement of the 
famburg-Amerika Linie building, 14, 15 and 16 Cock- 
pur Street, S.W., is now occupied by the, H.A.L. for 
heir enlarged offices, the remainder of the building being 
vailable for letting, to be divided into suites to tenants’ 
equirements. : 
The building, which is of seven storeys and is of steel 
onstruction, stands on two different properties, and the 
iain setting out has been unalterably determined by the 
onditions of the site and the requirements of the free- 
olders, and the exigencies of the light and air of the 
ljoining properties. The main shipping office is about 
>-by 40 by 18 feet high, and is treated as one large 
vom, the left-hand side devoted to the cabin and. the 
ght-hand to the tourist departments, with the cashier 
the centre. Behind the cashier’s department are the 
lephone cabinets and the typewriters. 
In the basement beneath are the baggage-room with 
rong-room, goods lift to the back street, and extra office 
commodation, lavatories, &c. 
_ The manager’s room in connection with the main 
fice is approximately hexagonal in sh§pe, and has a 
med ceiling ; the walls are white-painted panelling with 
marble fireplace. 
_ The main office ceiling is of modelled plaster of con- 
lerable scale and relief; the walls are panelled 11 feet 
gh in choice Cuba mahogany, with specially selected 
‘neers in the upper tier of carved panels. The dividing 
asters are inlaid with mother-of-pearl selected colour- 
s, and the caps and bases of the secondary pilasters are 
ormolu. The mahogany is of natural colour, polished 
‘not stained, and is of golden yellow brown in colour. 
There is a frieze of modelled plaster 6 feet deep above 
' panelling, the principal bays having ovals repre- 
ating by figure composition the four continents. All 
» modelling has been carried out by Mr. Scuacur 
'm the architect’s drawings, and the casting was 
»cuted by Mr. Ausrey. The central columns on the 
iding line of the properties are of steel encased in 
wcrete, and have been finished on the solid with super- 
» Kegnn’s cement and polished by Mr. Minsuutt to a 
ite marble face, the bases being finished black while 
| caps are gilded and in part burnished. 
‘All the elaborate joinery, fittings, and furniture have 
‘n carried out by Messrs. Warina & GiLLow at their 
‘nmersmith factory, from the architect’s drawings, and 
| Raymonp has been responsible for the solid mahogany 
ving. The mother-of-pearl inlay was supplied and cut 
Mr. Lucas. The floor is of interlocked indiarubber, 
i out in white bands with a solid black filling. Irish 
yn marble from Connemara has been used in the fre- 
‘e in combination with Pavonnazzo and Italian brescia. 
The large and elaborate chandeliers and other fittings, 
‘ormolu and bronze screens, door-plates, &c., and the 
te wrought-iron screen and gates to the main entrance, 
| also the balcony railings have all been executed at 
‘aingham, from the architect’s drawings, by the 
‘aingham Guild of Handicraft. The external bronze 
3x, including the large panel with life-size figures over 
contrance to the shipping office, was modelled by Mr. 
WENLOCK Rows, and cast by Mr. Burton, of 
ines Ditton. ae et 
“he sculpture in Portlarid stone on the fagade com- 
i's two large figures in’ half pediments, representing 
yaany and America, and a frieze of nine bas-relief 
iis across the curved lines of the bay windows, the 
cts being the chief travel stories of antiquity. These 
1 all modelled and carved by Mr. eee Aga. 5 
‘he work has been in progress about eighteen months, 
he total cost approaches 50,0001. 
he architects are Mr. Anrtnur T. Botton, 
[.B.A., and Messrs. Stock, Pace & Stock, 
et of Victoria Mansions, 28 Victoria Street, 


S.W.; and the quantities were taken out by. Messrs. 
WIDNELL & TROLLOPE, surveyors, of Tothill Street, S.W. 
Mr. Sanpanu has been clerk of works, Mr. Brooxs 
general foreman, and Mr. Rescoz foreman in charge of 
all joinery and fittings for Messrs. Waring & GILLow, 
the builders being the Waring- White Building Co., Lta., 
the following firms being employed :—Portland masonry, 
the Bath Stone Firms; joinery (deal and hardwood), 
Messrs. Warine & Gintow, Ltd. ; mother-of-pearl inlay, 
Mr. Lucas; steelwork, Messrs. M. T. SHaw & Co. ; 
plastering, Messrs. WHEATER; paving, the Dolmite 
Company; plumbing. and drainage, Messrs. Dent & 
HELLYER; electric wiring, Messrs. Braven; heating, 
Messrs. NicHouson & Co. ; electrical fittings, and Bir- 
mingham Guild; bronze screens and wrought-iron work, 
the Birmingham Guild; party wall, doors, and safes, 
Messrs. Ratner & Co. ; grate interiors, Messrs. Wricut 
& Co.; hydraulic and electric. lifts, Messrs. Waycoop 
& Co.; casements, Messrs. Burr & Ports; plate glass, 
Messrs. Wooton; show-cases, Messrs. StannEy JONES 
& Co. ; hardware, locks, staircase, handrails, &c., Messrs. 
Hart, Son & PEARD; tiling and marble work, Messrs. 
Van SrRAATEN; mosaic floor vestibule, Messrs. Burke & 
Co.; rubber flooring, the Peerless Rubber Floor Com- 
pany ; parquet floor, Messrs. TURPIN ; asphalte flats, &c., 
Messrs. THomas Faupo & Co. ; painting, &c., Messrs. 
Warne & Gintow, Lid. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C, 


HE futile efforts to save Crosby Hall which were 
continued by persevering enthusiasts for more than 
six months were chronicled in our columns last week, 
The directors of the bank gave many weeks of grace 
before they commenced to pull down the historic build- 
ing, and when that work had been completed they stored 
and preserved the remains at their own expense. The 
new premises erected on the site (which are to be opened 
to-morrow) have the grave dignity that might be looked 
for in a large bank. A detailed account of the strong- 
room, which is of special interest, is given elsewhere. 
The architects are Messrs. Gorpon & Gunton, Finsbury 
House, B.C. 


NEW BUILDINGS, WALLS END-ON-TYNE, 


{Nas building has been erected in Neptune Road, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, for Messrs. the Thermal Syndi- 
cate, and contains entrance hall, large workshop, with 
battery room and store on ground floor, and labora- 
tory, furnace room, and office, &c., on first floor. 
Externally the building is faced with red pressed facing 
bricks, with stone sills to windows, and the roof covered 
with small Welsh slates. The windows are wood case- 
ments, and the main cornice of wood painted white. 
The building was designed by Mr. Epwarp Cratney, of 
Wallsend and Newcastle (for Messrs. Davison & 
Cratney), and the contractor was Mr. J. MacHara, of 
Wallsend. The cost of the building, exclusive of fittings, 
was 7001. = 


ADDITIONS TO THE PALACE THEATRE. 


fees autumn the new amphitheatre at this house was 

opened to the public after entire reconstruction, as 
shown in our illustrations. When this theatre was built, 
two places, amphitheatre and gallery, formed the topmost 
tier, which were divided by a drop in the steppings of about 
4 feet. For many years past these two parts had been 
used together, as amphitheatre, at one uniform price, but 
this drop in the steppings prevented intercommunication, 
and as the rows of the amphitheatre seats held from forty 


- to sixty persons and the only access to or escape from 


these seats existed at the extreme ends of each row, they 
were most inconvenient. To form passages to the old 
amphitheatre walls existed cutting off the sides of the 
gallery; these walls have been entirely removed and the 
space so wasted has been utilised, thus enabling the forma- 
tion of one large open circle of seats, numbering upwards 


Se ee 


of 400 arranged in one even slope with regular steppings, 
each row being 2 feet 5 inches. wide. Inlaid. mahogany 


“*tip-up’? chairs have been fitted throughout, and divid- 


ing the tier into three sections two gangways have been 
formed through these seats, right from the front row to 


the back, and in addition to these the five front rows have 
separate exits into the gangways on both sides. Every 


seat without exception commands a good view of the whole 
stage. The procedure was to cut away completely the two 
front rows and all their steel construction, and then, to 


what was left, attach new constructional steel, arranged to 


different lines on plan and in height, projecting in parts 
some 2 feet farther forwards. On this and the old steel 
work was formed the new steppings to an entirely new 
shape of front line. Short lengths of the old amphitheatre 
have been left at the sides, forming small independent side 
galleries, the spaces behind which have been considerably 
raised and slightly projected and protected by strong iron 
railing forming well-sighted standing spaces with comfort- 
able leaning rail. These alterations have raised the 
soffit underneath so much (about 18 inches) that com- 
bined with the changed shape of the line of front the 
circle below has been very greatly improved as to its view 
of the stage and its airiness. This (the first) circle has also 


been considerably altered by the removal of the dwarf walls 
at sides and back and the substitution of ornamental iron 
barriers instead ; the steps in the side gangways have also 
been so altered that each and all of the several rows of seat- 
ing have ingress and egress at both ends. It also has been 
completely reseated with inlaid mahogany, velvet covered 
‘* tip-up ’’ arm chairs, and the auditorium and its ceiling 
have, been redecorated. The whole of the foregoing works 
were begun and finished in the record time of six weeks ; the 
gallery was of necessity closed, but the’ whole of the 
remainder of the house, including the first circle, was open 
to the public as usual for eight performances a week. As 
the scaffolding necessary for the removal of the old gallery 
and the putting in the new steel work had to be removed 
and set up daily, great credit is due to Messrs. Hy. Lovart, 
Ltd., of Wolverhampton, the builders, and. Messrs. 


RicHarD Morenanp & Sons, Litd.; of London, the con-. 


structional engineers. Mr, J. EmBtin WALKER; of Uxbridge 
Road, W., was: the architect, who had previously altered 
and reseated the stalls and royal circle-and carried out the 


suggestions of the .C.C.; and who has now in hand the. 
formation of a new suite of offices to‘ accommodate. the 
theatre’ staff.. The whole’ of the reseating throughout the | 


house has been'done by Messrs. Suoonprep. The various 


alterations have added greatly to the comfort.of the public’ 


and the safety of the building, and the management claim 
that “this theatre possesses the most comfortable and 
luxurious amphitheatre in the world.’’ 


A 


Engineering ‘Works Bill, 1909, to provide that the fi 
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BUILDINGS AND ENGINEERING WORKS 
BILL, .goOgn sia: Re 

N the last session of Parliament a Bill entitled the Bu 
ing Operations and Engineering. Works Bill was in 
duced by the Government, but did not reach the sec 
reading stage owing to the necessity of giving precedenc 
other important measures which the Government had 
hand. A similar Bill has been again: introduced in. 


present session. ot 


The London County Council’s Parliamentary commi 
reported on the provisions of the Bill on November 24, 1 
when the undermentioned resolution was passed:— 
_ “That an amendment of the Building Operations | 
Engineering Works Bill, 1908, be sought to provide that 
work of inspection in the County of London under the 
shall be carried out by the Home Office im lieu of the Com 
or, that if the work of inspection’;be ‘carried out by 
Council, the expenses thereof shall either be reimburse: 
His Majesty’s Government, or met by fees to be paid by 
builder or owner in the same manner as fees for superyi; 
are now paid under the London Building Act, 1894.” 

In order to give effect to the above instruction a dep 
tion, consisting of the chairman, Mr. Felix Cassel, K 
vice-chairman, Mr. Stuart Sankey; the chairman of 
Building Act committee, Mr. Frank Goldsmith; and 
St. John Morrow, the chairman of the works commi 


waited upon the, Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, M. 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Deparm 
on February 16. Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C., stated on be 
of the deputation the views embodied in the repor 
November 24, 1908, and in the resolution above referred 
Mr. Samuel, in reply, expressed ‘his sympathy with 
anxiety the Council felt in a proposal which was likel 
lay additional charges upon it, but felt himself unab. 
consider any of the alterations asked for by the Cot 
except an amendment to enable the Council to employ 
district surveyors as inspectors to carry out the provi 
proposed by the Bill. ir a: 
The’ work of inspection under the Bill would be a m 
of the utmost difficulty; buildings would have to be 
stantly inspected and the costs would be very great. 
superintending architect has intimated that this cost \ 
probably amount to at least 10,000/. a year, and the Ps 
mentary. committee feels that this amount might be 
largely exceeded. sss arn 
' The administration of the Factory Acts has hitherto 
and is a national charge even so far as those Acts rela 
buildings. The present Bill is, the committee argue, 7 
an extension of the principle of the Factory Acts, am 
consider. that the expense ought to be “met out ol 
National Exchequer and not out of local rates. They t 
fore recommend :——" ps ee eee “ype 
“That an amendment be sought in the Building 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of the Bill 
frayed out of the National Exchequer and not out ¢ 
local rates as provided by the Bill.” ‘ 
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ENGINEERING PLANT AT POOR-LAW 
INSTITUTIONS. 

N October 1907 Mr. John Burns, M.P., appointed Mr. 
| A. Belmore Lowry, Mr. B. Taylor Kitchin, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr, H. Ross Hooper, M.Inst.C.E., as a departmental 
committee to inquire and report :— 

(1) As to the machinery for lighting, heating, laundry 
and other purposes installed at some representative Poor- 
law institutions in London and elsewhere ; as to any matters 
incidental to the running of the machinery, including the 
classes, numbers and remuneration of the officers employed ; 
and as to the way in which Poor-law institutions compare 
in these respects with other places where such machinery is 
in use. (2) As to the most economical kinds of machinery 
which may be installed for these purposes at Poor-law insti- 
tutions, regard being had to cost of running and efficiency 
of servicé as well as to cost of purchase, and to any special 
sonsiderations attaching to particular classes of institu- 
‘ions ; and (3) as to the classes; numbers and remuneration 
»f the officers required, and as to any other matters inci- 
lental to efficient and economical administration where such 
nachinery is in use. 

_ In the course of their report, which has now been issued, 
the following valuable suggestions (which are applicable to 
ther institutions besides those immediately dealt with) are 
given as to machinery and plant :— 
| General Considerations.—At many institutions the en- 
sineering arrangements have not been well designed. In 
neny cases, also, plant in excess of requirements has been 
stalled. Sometimes the explanation may be that the plant 
las been installed to provide for future developments. But 
‘ven where this is so, the expediency of making such pro- 
‘ision is doubtful, especirlly having regard to the increased 
ost of running plant which is larger than is required. The 
ost of generating electricity, for instance, may be very 
aaterially increased if the generating plant has to be run 
ta low load-factor. 'The special characteristics of an insti- 
ution—such as its size, the purpose which it is to serve, the 
xcal conditions in regard to fuel, water and light—are 
actors of such importance in determining what plant should 
e installed as to render it impracticable for the most part 
>» make any but tentative and conditional Suggestions in 
pspect of the kind of plant most suitable for Poor-law 
astitutions. Moreover, in seeking to arrive at general con- 
lusions the committee have found themselves seriously 
jandicapped by the scarcity of continuous records at Poor- 
.w institutions. In the absence of the material which 
scords should supply for comparison of the efficiency and 
ost of different plants or systems, it is difficult to judge 
onfidently of their relative advantages. It should also be 
»cognised that, where improvements are so frequent as in 
agineering, no system of determining or Supervising the 
sstallation of plant can be satisfactory which does not 
rovide means for keeping abreast of the latest knowledge 
ad experience. Subject to these necessary qualifications, 
owever, the committee think it will be of service if they set 
1t some of the conclusions on particular kinds of plant to 
hich they have been led by the information gained during 
teir investigations. As regards engineering plant generally, 
1e committee have been strongly impressed with the desir- 
oility that it should be as simple as possible. There has 
adoubtedly been considerable waste in places, and the more 
aborate the plant the more as a rule the opportunities for 
aste. So many different kinds of plant are required at a 
rge institution that for economy and efficiency of working 
is undesirable that there should be any undue elaboration 
any part of the plant. Where inmates are employed in 


nnection with the plant there is still greater reason why 


‘should be as simple as possible 
Steam Boilers.—Laneashire 
ost suitable types. 
quire special skill for their working or maintenance. Water- 
be boilers are not recommended for institutions 
ilers, while they may be suitable in certain cases, should 
‘t as a rule be adopted for permanent work. Where elec- 
‘cal generating 
ilers, to work generally at not. more than about 120 Ib., 
‘Il be necessary, but where steam is not required for elec- 
cal generating plant a higher pressure than about 70 Ib. 
ould ordinarily not be needed. 
| M echanical Stokers.—Evidence was given by Mr. Hatch, 
gineer-in-chief to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, of 
r his supervision by 
» use of mechanical stokers. He stated that he had not 
any case been able to reduce the staff by using these 
pliances, and that the economies had been effected by the 
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use of cheaper fuel. He also commended the use of 
mechanical stokers as tending to reduce smoke. Local con- 
ditions are important in determining whether mechanical 
stokers will prove economical, and therefore they should not 
be adopted without thorough investigation. Where their use 
is desirable care is needed in the choice of a mechanical 
stoker adapted to the particular circumstances of the case 
and in proper regulation of its working. Further,, with 
careless handling the expenditure on repairs and renewals 
may more than neutralise any pecuniary advantage which 
might otherwise be gained from the use of such appliances. 

Eoonomisers.—In order that the waste heat from the 
boilers may be utilised and the temperature of the feed- 
water be raised, it is desirable to instal an economiser where 
there is large central boiler plant. But the use of econo- 
misers should only be adopted on skilled advice and only 
at places where there are competent engineers to look after 
them. The quality and degree of hardness of the water to 
be used as boiler-feed should also be taken into account in 
determining whether an economiser should be installed. 

Chimney Shafts.In some instances which came under 
the notice of the committee there was not sufficient draught. 
Where the draught is insufficient there may be frequent 
trouble from smoke, or perhaps only a costly coal can be 
burnt, or mechanical draught has to be introduced. 
Chimneys should generally be built of sufficient size to admit 
of the burning of low-grade fuel without the use of 
mechanical draught. 

Heating.—Large institutions are generally heated by hot 
water or low-pressure or atmospheric steam and by open 
fires or stoves. The hot-water system has much to commend 
it, and it was stated that, as compared with steam, on 
account of the lower temperature, there is less loss by radia- 
tion in transmission and less need of protecting pipes and 
radiators lest children or other persons be burnt; that 
jcints, valves and fittings are less costly to maintain ; that, 
especially when the hot water is supplied from a central 
source, the corrosive action of condensed water on iron pipes 
is largely avoided, as also is the risk of waste from steam 
traps ; and that, for these reasons and others, the hot-water 
system was more economical and the life of the plant longer. 
It was asserted, on the other hand, that for some institutions 
steam is the less costly and that the readier control of 
temperature possible with a steam system is an advantage. 
The committee do not find it practicable to pronounce upon 
the relative merits of the different systems as applied to 
Poor-law institutions with the data they have been able to 
obtain. The want of adequate records at these institutions 
leaves them unable to form an approximate estimate of the 
relative cost of the different systems. They hope that the 
measures which they propose will gradually result in the 
accumulation of valuable information on this subject. More 
attention should be directed to the use of economical types 
of grates or stoves. Open fires are used more than should be 
aecessary. In the main wards of infirmaries, for instance, 
there are often in use two or more large stoves, in addition 
to a system of heating by hot water or steam. Such duplica- 
tion of heating necessarily adds to the cost of maintenance. 
Mechanical systems which combine heating and ventilation, 
while they may be adapted for some special cases, do not 
appear to be generally suitable for Poor-law institutions. 

Calorufiers.—Calorifiers should be centralised as much as 
possible. They should be such as admit of being easily 
cleaned, especially those used for heating domestic hot water, 
since the deposit of scale rapidly reduces their efficiency. 
The necessity of facilities for cleaning is often overlooked at 
present. At one institution visited by the committee the 
calorifiers had just been cleaned for the first time in eight 
years and thick scale of adamantine hardness had to be 
removed. Calorifiers are sometimes so inconveniently placed 
that cleaning becomes a formidable process. It is also im- 
portant that the use of steam in calorifiers should be care- 
fully regulated. If this is not done, there may be consider- 
able waste of steam and consequent increase in the consump- 
tion of coal, 

Water Supply.—Many Poor-law institutions have their 
own artesian wells. Where potable water has been obtained 
at reasonable capital expenditure the cost of the supply 
from the well should ordinarily be less than the cost of a 
public supply, but at present records of cost are generally 
wanting. Rain water is very valuable for use in boilers 

and in the laundry, yet is frequently allowed to run to 
waste. It should always be collected when a clean supply 
can be obtained at small cost, and even when it is too dirty 
for use in the boilers or laundry it may be worth while to 
collect it for other purposes. Condensed water is even more 
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valuable than rain water, 


for it is not only soft, but also 
retains a high temperature, which can be given to cold water 
only at. the expense of fuel and plant. Nevertheless, it 18 
often allowed to pour into the drains, though a little thought 
would show that it would be as wise to pour away money. 
Any designing of building and plant which, unless there are 
very exceptional circumstances, does not provide for the 
return of condensed water is self-condemned. When the 
water contains oil or grease these must be separated before 
the water can be used again. When this is impracticable 
endeavour should be made to utilise the heat in the con- 
taminated water before it is allowed to pass into the drains. 

* “Rehaust Steam.—In connection with the use of condensed 
water may be mentioned that of exhaust steam. At many 
institutions visited by the committee a strong head of steam 

was blowing unharnessed to atmosphere, and frequently live 
steam was being raised for purposes for which the exhaust 
steam could have been used. With properly designed plant 
it should be possible to utilise practically all exhaust steam. 
In an institution where electricity is generated the exhaust 
from the engines may be sufficient to do all the heating 
required, including the heating of the domestic hot-water 
supply. 

- Water-softening.—Soft water is of great importance for 
boiler-feed and for use in the laundry. Rarely, however, 
should it. be necessary to soften water if proper use is made 
of condensed and rain water. At one place visited by. the 
committee; which had not long been built, extensive soften- 
ing plant had been installed which would have been quite 
unnecessary had provision been made for the use of con- 
densed and rain water. In the few cases where softening is 
advisable care should be taken that the apparatus is not 
larger than is necessary to deal with the water which it is 
essential to soften. It appears unnecessary as a rule to 
soften the water to be used for drinking and ordinary 
. domestic purposes. The efficiency of water-softening plant 
requires more careful and regular testing than seems gener- 
ally recognised at Poor-law institutions. Where the water 
used for boiler-feed is hard, chemical compounds are fre- 
quently used. The evidence received by the committee goes 
to. show that the utility of such compounds varies un- 
accountably, and there is little doubt that at present much 
money is thrown away by want of proper discrimination in 
this matter. It is generally agreed that it is better to 
soften water before itis used as boiler-feed than to attempt 
to treat it inside the boilers.. The committee were informed 
by one witness that he had found a special kind of graphite 
paint of remarkable efficiency in preventing the formation 
of scale even when the water was very hard, and that the 
use of boiler compounds and of water-softening plant was 
thus rendered unnecessary. 

Inghting.—The number of institutions where gas is pro- 
duced on the premises is small; those where electricity is 
generated are more numerous ; but as a rule light is obtained 
from a public supply. Electric lighting is generally con- 
sidered to have advantages over gas lighting for institutions, 
but a saving in cost for illuminating purposes alone is not: 
usually counted among those advantages. Evidence was, 
however, submitted to the committee of economies effected 
in cost of lighting by the substitution of electricity for gas. 
It was not contended that light for light electricity was 
cheaper. The saving was attributed to the readier facilities 
for controlling the use of electricity. It appears to the com- 
mittee, however, that much more care can be exercised in 
controlling the consumption of gas than is at present often 
the case, and that sufficient advantage has not been taken 
of the opportunities of economising by the use of incan- 
descent mantles. On the whole, it does not seem to them 
that there is adequate evidence to justify the substitution 
of electricity for gas at institutions where gas is already in 
use, At new institutions the question is more open and 
depends largely on local conditions. Where electricity is 
installed consideration should be given to the use of metallic 
filament lamps, which consume much less current in propor- 
tion to the light given than carbon filament lamps. 

Generation of Electricity.—The investigations of the 
committee have led them to the conclusion that when elec- 


tricity can be obtained: from an outside supply at a reason-— 


able price the generation of electricity should not be under- 
taken. .When the generation of electricity is undertaken 
more care is needed in determining what plant should be 
installed than has been exercised in the past. 
instances the plant is‘excessive.’ It is obvious that in these 
cases sufficient judgment was not exercised in installing the 
plant.» The maximum load for an institution is not difficult 
to estimate. As already stated, excessive plant involves not 


only waste of capital, but also waste in cost of running, and 
the latter is even more serious than the former, = 
Battery.—The conditions at Poor-law institutions where 
there is generating plant frequently make the installation 
of a battery advisable, so as to avoid running the plant 
twenty-four hours a day. In determining whether a battery 
should be installed, it is important to consider (1) wheth 
without a battery the generating plant would have t 
run at a very low load-factor, thus materially increa 
cost of generation ; (2) whether the continuous runni 
the plant would necessitate increase in staff; a 
whether with continuous running the exhaust steam 
always be profitably used. Where a battery is install 
care is needed that the size is in accordance with the require. 
ments of the particular case. In some cases batteries 
been discarded within a few years of installation. | 
suggests that in some of. the instances at least the 
not been properly handled. The management of a ba 
does not require very special skill. What is mainly n 
is strict observance of the instructions of the makers, — 
desirable that a contract, in terms free from amb 
should be entered into with the makers for the mainten 
of any battery installed by them. : 
» Laundry.—The investigations of the committee show 
there is a tendency to instal excessive and too ela 
plant. The National Association of Workhouse Ma 
and Matrons gave evidence to the like effect. There , 
appears to be want of method in the use of machinery, twe 
or more washing machines, for instance, being used at one 
where one would suffice, and much waste in the use 
material. These defects are largely due to want of in 
gent direction on the part of persons in control, — 
sufficient inmate labour is available there should be littk 
plant, and what there is should be as simple as possib : 
It seems probable that in this branch of work mach 
has superseded hand labour to a greater extent th 
necessary where inmate labour is available. As the Na 
Association of Workhouse Masters and Matrons pointe 
with proper administration male inmates as well as f 
may be employed in the laundry. Separate infirmaz 
a rule have their own laundries. The necessity f 
practice is very doubtful, and it appears to the comn 
that the presumption should always be that the wai 
for the infirmary should be done, wholly or in part, a 
workhouse. The committee were informed that diffe 
arise when this plan is adopted, that complaints are 
that articles are lost or not properly washed or not prot 
returned. Such difficulties are not insurmountabl 
should not stand in the way of obvious economy. Sep 
laundries for officers are not infrequent. They 
necessary. Separate machines, if thought desirab. 
set aside for the. officers’ washing., A steam eng 
the most economical form of motive power for. the la 
machinery, seeing that live steam has to be brought 4 
laundry for washing purposes. The exhaust steam f 
engine can be utilised for heating water for the | 
and for drying clothes, and in some cases for other jp 
as well. Care should be taken that not more mach: 
being driven at any time than are actually in use, a 
precaution which is not always taken. The laun 
should be periodically inspected by the engineering stz 
that defects may be promptly remedied.- With re 
the design of the laundry, one large room, with | 
partitions, where partitions are necessary, ma 
economy, both in construction and administration. 
Kitchen.—Apparatus of special design should 
necessary ; the standard patterns and sizes should 
cient. Too much use appears to be made of gas range 
stoves and ovens, and not enough of ranges and ovens I 
by coal or coke, which are generally more economical 
cially ovens heated by coke. The officers responsible 
be required to adopt the most economical means of «€ 
and more systematic check is needed. For economy, ¥ 
kitchens should be restricted as much as possible. At pre 
they undoubtedly add very materially to the cost of ma 
tenance at many infirmaries.' A small gas range or 
should usually be all that is required, provided that 
is a supply of hot water: ay ee 
_Lifts.—There appears to be a tendency to pub im ¥ 
many electric or hydraulic lifts and to use them m 
| is necessary. It is not sufficiently recognised that ev 
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In many: 


a lift is used expense is incurred. The water wi 
hydraulic lifts. is frequently allowed to run to was 
Engineer’ s Workshop.—All ordinary engineer! 
‘at the larger Poor-law institutions’ should gen 
hay the staff. 0 2) 9k gs HD SE EE 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
A ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster; Mr.. Walter 
Jave, president, in the chair. Pe aes 

The Hon. Srcrerary said the fifth spring visit was fixed 
or March 13 to the Horseferry electricity generating 
tation, Millbank, by permission ’of Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 

It was also announced that an A.A. play, entitled ‘f The 
tise and Fall of Architecture,’’ would be given on March 24 
nd 26 (smokers’ night). : 
_ Messrs. D. A. Brodie and K. A; Cockrill were: elected 
‘embers. 
On the motion of the Presrpmnt, a vote of condolence 
nd sympathy was passed to the widow and family of the 
ate Mr. Cole A. Adams. The deceased gentleman was pre- 
ident of the Association in 1883-5 and one of the trustees 
f the prize fund. 
_/ A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. E. Franck 
or the gift of a drawing showing plans,of English and 
oreign cathedrals on the comparative method. 


Proposed House List, Session 1 909-10. 

President.—Mr. Henry Tanner, jun. 
|. Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. F, Dare Clapham. and. C. 
Yontner Smith, 
. Ordinary Members of Council—Messrs. G. C, Horsley, 
T. A. Hall, A. Keen, W. Cave, G. G. Scott, F. Winton 
tewman, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, H. Field, P. W. Lovell, 
‘. Drysdale, F. C. Eden, R. F. Atkinson, B, Greig, M. G; 
vechell, H. Passmore, C. W. Ferrier, J. H. Squire (nine to 
2 elected). 
_ Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
| Editor of “The Architectural Association Journal.’’— 
Ir. G. L. Elkington. 
. Hon: Llibrarian.—Mr. Percy-May. . 
_ Hon. Secretartes.—Messrs. Maurice E. Webb and Edwin 
unn. 
. Hon. Assistant Librarians.—Messrs, A. J. Perrin and 
J. D. Cathcart. . ; 
Mr. James WitiiaMs read a paper, illustrated by draw- 
igs and lantern slides, entitled — ‘ 


) 


George Devey and His Work. 
_ He said:—At the outset I feel that some apology is due 


»you for the‘discursive nature of. this, paper,,written, as the » 


urious subjects occurred to one, but with a strong feeling 
' 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| inadequacy in doing anything like justice either to our 

vod friend George Devey or to his beautiful work. At the 

‘me time it is a great pleasure to know that although he 

jussed away many years ago, there remains a real apprecia- 

jon of the man and his work, and if you only could have 
own him personally you would agree how natural and 

“served that appreciation is. 

| George Devey was born in Dorset Place, Kentish Town, 

mdon, in the year 1820. His father was a solicitor prac- 

sing in Ely Place, Holborn, where for some years he 
ved with his family. A man of the highest honour, he 

‘as greatly esteemed by his clients, both as friend and 

(licitor. Of sound judgment and marked ability in his 

yofession, the son had a sincere regard for the memory of 

.S father, and considered him an entirely unselfish, pains- 

\king and devoted servant of his clients. 

_ It was some extraordinary services, rendered to a needy 

< ent, that in the end secured for our friend an introduction 

| a distinguished man, resulting in the foundation of the 

jung architect’s practice, ; . 

, One need hardly say that the early life and associations 
such a ma.1are always more or less interesting and im- 
rtant, having a good deal of influence on ihe formation of 
aracter. How much is involved in the fact that the father 

8 aman’ of the highest honour.” ‘Let mé“thetition as an 


| 
| | 
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- grounded in Latin and French, which he-cou 
fluency. After he left school we hear of serio 


illustration the case I have referred to as showing the 
atmosphere surrounding the early life of George Devey. 

_ A gentleman, the reverse of rich, had been recommended 
to consult Mr. Frederick Devey, the solicitor (and father of 
our friend), with reference to the recovery of some property 
which had almost been given up as lost—partly on account 
of the lapse of time and the difficult tangle into which things 
had got, and partly because the client was poor. However, 
after endless investigation, with little chance of payment, 
the faithful solicitor succeeded in recovering a large estate, 
which put the needy client into very comfortable circum- 
stances. His gratitude was great, and he took every oppor- 
tunity of recommending and introducing George Devyey 
wherever there was any chance for the young architect. As 


a, result Lord Hardinge became one. of- his first clients. 
This was the commencement of his professional work, .and 
it was with natural pride that Mr. Devey would narrate 
the interesting and romantic story redounding ‘so much to 
the honour and credit of his father. Ae 
In, course of. time the conscientious and painstaking 
work of the young. architect, over little things, together with 


“his natural ability;refinement and attention to all’the 


wishes of his client, so impressed the noble lord that he soon 
gave him more important commissions and went out of his 
way to find work for him. And he took a pride in showing 
his friends the drawings and sketches which he had ‘asked 
the young architect to send him for that purpese. This 
circumstance, as well as the natural conviction which. Mr. 


; wey 


Devey always held, led him to impress upon young men. the 
importance of doing justice to and taking pains over the 
smallest commissions. F 

We know nothing of the childhood of George Devey, and 
he used modestly to say that he was never considered to be 
a very capable youth.. From -Kentish Town, when the 
children grew up, the family removed to Ely Place, Holborn, 
in order that the boys might go to King’s College School. 
Mr. Devey seldom spoke of his schooldays, but the impres- 
sion left is that the time there must have been somewhat 
irksome to anyone of his temperament. . He was well 
ld. speak with 


us discussions 


bites | cae 
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as to whether he should follow the artist’s or the architect's’ 
profession. He preferred the former, and from childhood 
had shown distinct ability in that direction.” There is an 
impression that for a time he worked under J. 8. Cotman 
and J. D. Harding, for whom he had a great regard, being 
influenced chiefly by Cotman. The earliest sketches about 
this period show great care in details, though they are some- 
what formal according to the manner of that time. But his 
father and all his friends were against young Devey being ‘an 
artist, for in the early part of the last century it was hardly 
theught of as respectable enough to be classed with the pro- 
feesions. ined 
Eventually it was decided to article him to a Mr. Little, 
an architect and surveyor ; at that time there were few men 
‘practising orly as architects. Mr. Little appears to have 
had a small practice of a Classic character, and the young 
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naturally allowed ‘more time and convenience for observatioy 


and sketching: This our friends enjoyed to the full. Ther 
are not many drawings left of this tour, but what remaiy 
are exceptionally good, especially those made in Venice an: 
Athens. They show, as do all his sketches, both in choice 0 
subject, in composition and in refinement of execution, al 
the best characteristics of the true artist. Ea 
Although he would draw upon anything that came t 
hand, he was particular about paper and pencils, 
There used to be in the Penshurst folio a beautiful littl 
tinted drawing done on blotting paper, and there was a) 
exquisite sketch of a hodded waggon, with six horses, done o; 
a piece of the Pall Mall Gazette at six o’clock in the mornin, 
in Oxford Circus. Drawing and good music were things h 
never tired of, and the former was his chief resource in time 
of illness. He was never a strong man, though he enjoye 


BRANTINGHAM, YORKS. 


man must have had rather a dull time. We hear of sur- 
veyors’ dilapidations and of the monotonous calcula‘ 1ons 
involved in quantities. ‘There are various detail drawngs 
also showing conscientious work. Although all this sounds 
very uninteresting, especially to anyone of his taste and 
ability, we can at the same time quite believe that it was in 
some ways a valuable grounding. The most important thing 
he did in conjunction with his master was the designs for a 
new church—St. Mark’s, Primrose Hill. Of these there 
were a number of drawings showing marked ability, espe- 
cially when we think to what a low level architecture had 
sunk at that time, and it is the more remarkable when we 
remember that this work of his was almost before the Gothic 
revival had made-any headway. In such an office and in 


such an age, how he acquired the true character, feeling 


and details of Gothic work is difficult to say, except by the | 


unerring intuition of the artist and the revival then just 
starting, in which he must have been one of the first t 
participate. 


After leaving Mr. Little he went on a Continental tour. 


with his friend and fellow-pupil, Mr. Coutts Stone, going 
through France and Italy to Athens. In those days, when 


railways were few, it was a considerable undertaking,. but, it. 
Sr etpeiie 


|: together with lodges and new cottages about the estate. 


sie 


fairly good health, considering the active and arduous li 
involved with a large practice and works all over tl 
country. tee. 
It was in the Penshurst country where his first busine 
engagements commenced about 1859, and he continued gow 
to and fro to the year of his death, as friend and architec 
Lord De L’Isle was one of his first clients and remained 4 
through to his decease. The restoration and repairs at Pen 
hurst Castle were begun about 1850 ; the place had been ve! 
much neglected and the work was many years in os 
mn 

of these have often been photographed as old buildings. 1 
greater part of the work was done by an interesting and ind 
pendent old character, an excellent type of the yeoma: 
farmer and builder combined, who used to talk to his lor 
ship and Mr. Devey just as he talked to his men. He wi 
well versed in the old methods and did good work. Here, to 
were a house and various buildings done for James Nasmyt 
of steam-hammer fame, who was a personal friend al 
always proud to show his visitors the boots he had kept whe 
as a workman, he tramped the country. Not far off is Ha 
Place, a large mansion and stables, built for the late M 
Samuel Morley. Perhaps there are the most numero 
examples of Mr. Devey’s work in this county and the Aylé 
bury district, where a great variety of work was done on t 
Rothschilds’ estates. aah ye ees eee eee ee 
The journeys with Mr. Devey were always delighth 
When the day’s work was over he would saunter round an ¢ 
town or village finding features, examining old building 
making sketches or hunting up old furniture shops. He hi 
a keen sense of humour, and the sparkling sallies of W 
cheery banter and quiet sarcasm often ‘turned business 1 
pleasure. He had a commanding and distinguished Pp! 
sence, with a generous and kindly manner, shown to Wwol 
man and client alike, as befitted the gentleman he was. — 
In going over buildings, when things had gone wro 
through carelessness, he would try gentle, or sometin 
_severe, sarcasm,’ as the case required ; but when decepti 
was met with, although he never. lost his temper, ‘his indigt 


, 
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tion made itself felt with all the more force. Toa foreman 
making the lame excuse for indifferent work that it could 
never be seen, he said:—‘‘ What, not seen? I should be 
ashamed for the birds to see it.’ He never: would hurry 
over inspections and instructions to foremen, and many were 
the hairbreadth escapes in catching the last train, and there 
were times when clerks of works and foremen wished that he 
had not been so devoted to his work. He always liked to call 
himself a working man, and often regretted that there was 
no badge for us to wear in common with all workmen, show- 
ing the sympathy he had with all honest labour. One 
reason he gave was that when out driving on business work- 
people along the road might see that we were not out merely 
for pleasure. He had a wholesome contempt for all idle 
people of whatever station in life. He was fastidious and 
particular, but only in the way that all right-minded men 
are, He hated the dress-coat and Sabbatarian black, and 
liked homespuns and quiet-coloured shirts, not white linen. 
He delighted to draw carriages and spanking horses coming 


up to an entrance. He hated all shams and complications _ 
and loved simplicity.. He was full of resources, ingenuity — 


and invention. An old foreman, who for years followed him 
about on works, used to say with pride that you could never 


get him into a.corner ; he always fought his way out, and _ 


many were the difficult problems that he would save’ for 
solution. Mr. Devey had a great liking for the simple and 
natural modes of honest country, work away from town 
influen¢es—those sound, traditional ways of doing thngs 
that had descended from good men and old times. In the 
office everyone felt it a pleasure to work under him ; his 
kindness was unfailing, and it was delightful to see the 
interest all had in looking at the revised plans and the 
dainty sketches for work done by him overnight. 
(To be concluded. ) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND FIRE 
- ~ PROTECTION. 

PS architectural profession will always be the first to 

welcome any manifestation of a lively and intelligent 
public interest in our national monuments, It is perhaps 
inevitable that this awakening should sometimes display 
itself in ways of solicitude as well as in those of pride. One 
of the anxieties that must ever be present ig ‘the normal 
risk from fire ; and it is on this danger that the imagination 
most easily fastens, even more readily than on any possible 
instability. Londoners may well have an instinctive terror 
of it, for their ancestors in the seventeenth century were 
struck down by the Great Fire, and since then the thought 
of its recurrence can never have entirely faded from their 
apprehension. - The only too frequent conflagrations that are 
constantly bringing heavy loss to London must keep alive 
that dread. eg bee 

In a recent article in The Architect, attention was drawn 
to the fact that some of the most important public buildings 
in the metropolis were not protected as fully as they might 
be if advantage was taken of the resources available, and in 
particular of the hydraulic mains which with their pressure 
of some 700 lb. per square inch lie: at their very. doors. 
Special stress was laid on the unprepared condition of St. 
Paul’s, which is hemmed. in by warehouses, filled for the 
most part wath highly combustible materials, and whose dome 
from its great height needs more protection than can be 
ensured by the ordinary water supply. 

This article aroused some interest. In our own issue for 
February 26 we published a letter from Mr. Killingworth 
Hedges, M.I.C.E., the hon. secretary of the Lightning Re- 
search Committee, in which comment was made in this con- 
rection about Westminster Abbey. The arrangements were 
condemned as ‘antiquated and deficient.” Mr. Hedges 
described them as follows:—‘‘The water supply for the 
hydrants in the triforium comes from a tank in the south- 
west tower, which has to be kept filled by a manual pump, 
worked by, say, a dozen men, and with relief, eighteen would 
be required. Suppose a fire was to take place in the night, 
there is probably not: more than: an. hour’s. supply in ‘the 
tank, and how the men are.to be quickly assembled at a short 
notice is problematicaly?? 1) ico seen Lge 1 

In view of the gravity of the situation thus suggested ‘the 
Dean and Chapter made ‘an-exception to their usual rule, 
:nd ‘courteously ‘invited ws-to! send a representative tothe 
Abbey, who could: make a: thorough inspection of the measures 
‘taken for-coping with any outbreak, of fire, and so be able 
‘© remove any wrong~ impression: that: might have been 
veated by: our correspondent's letter if his faets proved’ in- 
tecurate::. The: offer :was at» onee:accepted, and. our. repre- 
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vas custodians of ‘this glorious national heirloom. 
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sentative was met by Mr. Arthur G. Wallace, the assistant 
architect, who. has been connected with the Abbey works 
for several years, and who had been deputed to give all pos- 
sible information. Our cicerone spared no pains to demon- 
strate how seriously the Dean, Chapter, and everyone con- 
cerned regard their responsibility for protecting the historic 
building. ie yeaa 

_ The letter we published is so far correct in its statement 
that there is a tank in the south-west tower which is filled by 
a hand-pump, and also that this tank does not contain more 
than an hour’s supply. The tank, which is always kept 
filled, is actually 16 feet by 16 feet by 4 feet, and holds 6,000 
gallons. But in the first place it is not necessary in order 
to refill it to achieve the difficult task of collecting a dozen 
or eighteen men to work at the manual pump. The tank 
certainly can be, and is, filled by means of that pump ; but 
it is also directly connected with thé water mains under the 
grass by the north-west tower, and can be filled directly from 
them. In the event of an outbreak a summons would be 
sent to the fire station, which is in close proximity to. the 
Abbey, and the first action of the brigade officers would. be 
to pump water from these mains into the tank, if the supply 
had become exhausted. Or water may be pumped from an- 
other hydrant direct into the pipes under the roof. Conse- 
quently there are, as a matter of fact, two unlimited sup- 
plies of water, either or both of which would be brought 
into use a quarter of an hour at the outside after the alarm 
was raised, and more probably within five minutes, It may 
here be mentioned that it is possible to throw a stream of 
water from the ground level on to the roof. 

Obviously there would be little use in having all this 
water unless it was properly distributed throughout the 
Abbey. That this has been done as thoroughly as could be 
desired by the most exacting “ protectionist ’’? was forcibly 
brought home to us in a highly interesting perambulation in 
little-known parts of the Abbey, reached through unexpected 
doorways. It commenced by. an ascent up a steep winding 
staircase to the triforium. Here there are twelve hydrants 
at regular intervals, with hose attached, and everything 
ready for instant use. In the north-west corner of the tri. 
forium is the manual pump to which reference has already 
been made, and which could be disconnected in. case of an 
emergency. There is direct communication with. the fire 
station by means of three telephones, one in the nave, ‘an- 
other in the triforium, and the third in the roof. The 
greatest possibility of an outbreak, perhaps, lurks in the 
roof,.with its timber framing. - Here there are no less than 
sixteen hydrants, accessible either from inside the roof or 
from the gutters behind the parapet by means of movable 
covers. .To afford greater facilities for immediate use ‘the 
hose is not coiled, but is folded in lengths. These would 
produce a deluge of water directly they were: brought into 
play. 
Descending to the ground level we passed a» double 
hydrant on the aisle roof looking down on Henry. VII.’s 
Chapel. There are two hydrants in the nave, not including 
one especially provided to protect the organ, and a double 
hydrant in the centre of the ambulatory. There are hydrants 
in each tower, and also in the cloisters outside the chapter- 
house commanding the library, the deanery, and in fact, 
in every place where there would be any likelihood of their 
being of use. To make assurance doubly sure, there has 
recently been introduced into the main building a number 
of hand extinguishers. At night the Abbey is patrolled in- 
side by a professional fireman, whose alertness is checked 
every fifteen minutes by a “tell-tale ”’ clock, and outside by 
a watchman, © 
_ Cases are not-unknown where the efficacy of elaborate pro- 
tective measures have been nullified by carelessness arising 
from over-confidence. This can. searcely occur at West- 
minster. Abbey.- Every six months there is an inspection 
and report by officers from the London County Council. Fire 
Brigade, and it would be difficult to imagine more trust- 
worthy examiners, That this inspection .and report “is no 
empty routine is proved. by the fact that. the electric light 
fittings have been brought still: more: up to date in conse- 
quence of the recommendations made in a recent report, as 
to the best way to minimise their possible danger. 

_ ‘Tt will thus:be seer’ from what we have said that the Déan 
and Chaptet are fully alive to: their onérous responsibility 
Lovets of 
‘Westminster Abbey (and who is not one in a greater or less 
degree?) éan’ rest_assured ‘that no precaution that may be 


considered “necessary Swill be omitted. -Gtatitude is due to 


those who have done all this for the 


sdidats tpAPTAE safekeeping ‘of London's 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
ae annual general meeting of this Society. was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Tuesday last, March 9, Mr. Ernest George (president) in 

the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Percivall Currey) “read the 
annual report of the Council, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

“The Council in submitting the fifty-ninth annual report 
have to record a year in which the demands made upon the 
Society have been exceptionally great. Ninety-nine applica- 
tions for assistance were received, and in addition to the 
annuities allowed to eleven pensioners relief was afforded in 
eighty-eight cases. The income would not have been equal 
to dealing adequately with so many claims had not the 
Royal Institute of British Architects increased its annual 
contribution to 1001., a sum further augmented at the end 
of the year by 251. The total amount thus distributed in 
grants and pensions was 1,166l. 15s. ‘7d. 

“ Notwithstanding that the year has not been generally 
prosperous for architects, and that in consequence many 
subscriptions have been withdrawn or deferred, the Council 
have the satisfaction to report that there has been no 
diminution in this source of income, which amounted to 
7331. 10s. Owing, however, to the urgency of the applica- 
tions, the statement of accounts shows an excess of expendi-. 
ture of 741. 18s. 10d., which will be reduced by the 251. 
granted by the Institute, but not received at the close of the 
financial year. 

“With regard to the capital account, the amount in- 
vested has been increased by the purchase of 1501. New Zea- 
land 3 per cent. Inscribed stock. The total amount received 
in donations was 1411. 11s. 3d. Among the chief contri- 
butors were Mrs. Arthur Cates 501., Mr. John T. Chris- 
topher 221. 15s., Mr. Ernest George 21/., and Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell 107. 10s. 

“The thanks of the Society are due to the T-Square 
‘Club, which contributed 61. 3s. 9d., being the proceeds of a 
concert, organised by Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, in aid of the 
Society. 

“In view of the small number of subscribers—520—as 
compared with the number -of practising architects, the 
Council would urge on all those interested in the welfare of 
their poorer brethren, or those dependent on them, the im- 
portance of exercising their personal influence in obtaining 
additional subscriptions. 

“The thanks of the Society are due to the proprietors 
of The Builder and The Architect for granting space for free 
advertisements in their valuable journals.”’ 

The report and statement of accounts having been re- 
ceived and adopted, a vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. 
Scamell, seconded by Mr. Brodie, was accorded to the retir- 
ing members of the Council, viz. Messrs. Walter Emden, 
Reginald St. A. Roumieu, H. Chatfeild Clarke, A. Saxon 
Snell, and Sir Henry Tanner. 

The next business was the election of Council for the 
ensuing year. ‘Mr. Macvicar Anderson moved, Mr. K.. T. 
Hall seconded, and it was unanimously agreed that the 
following should be elected :—President, the President of the 
R.1.B.A.; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Leonard Stokes, Thomas 
M. Rickman, and William Glover; Council, Messrs. Lacy W. 
Ridge, John T. Christopher, J. Douglass Mathews, Wm. 
Dunn, Henry T. Hare, Benjamin Ingelow, Henry Lovegrove, 
Rowland Plumbe, William Woodward (President of the 
Society of Architects), G. E. Bond, Arthur Ashbridge, 
Charles J. Blomfield, John Borrowman, C. R. Baker King, 
and Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart. 

Votes. of thanks were heartily accorded to Mr. Hilton 
Nash, the hon. treasurer, and Mr. Percivall Currey, the hon. 
secretary, who were both re-elected. tS 

A discussion took place as to the advisability of having 
a dinner with the view of increasing the subscriptions, but 
no decision was come to, and the matter was allowed to stand 
over for further consideration. are 

_The remainder of the formal business of the meeting com- 
prised unanimous votes of thanks to the retiring auditors, 
Messrs. Greenop and Burke-Downing; also to the R.I.B.A. 
for use of rooms, and to the chairman, Mr, Ernest George. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Marylebone 
Borough Council recommend, with a view to the provision of 
a suitable town hall, that an architect be engaged, at a cost 
not exceeding 100 guineas, to prepare a report and sketch 
plans relating to the suitability of various sites and the 
probable cost of erecting a new town hall. 
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GENERAL.. . : 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have now unde 
consideration. the conditions in the, competition promoted by 
the London and. South-Western Railway for a concert hall-a. 
Eastleigh, near Southampton, and the committee request th 
members to communicate with Mr. Ian MacAlister, secretary 
before completing their design. 4 | 

Mr. James Neale, F.R.LB.A., F.S.A., Of 10 Bloomsbur 
Square, W.C., architect and surveyor, left estate valued a 
68,456]. gross, with net personalty 31,075/.. He gave hi 
drawings relating to the Cathedral or Abbey of St. Albans t 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Albans. His drawings relatin 
to Canterbury or Canterbury Cathedral to the Dean an 
Chapter of Canterbury, and failing the acceptance of thes 
bequests by either of these bodies, these drawings are left t 
the library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. An 
he bequeathed 1,000/. to the Royal Institute of British Arch; 
tects for a travelling studentship in architecture, for the stud 
and measuring of old buildings, or such other purposes as th 
Institution may decide. 

Mr. William Milner Fawcett, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A., of Cam 
bridge, architect, formerly county surveyor for Cambridgeshir 
and surveyor for the diocese of Ely, left estate valued ¢ 
23,7041. gross, with net personalty 21,144/. He gave 100/.{ 
his clerk, Arthur William Addison. — oe 

At a Public Meeting held at Burton-on-Trent last wee 
it was agreed “that a personal memorial to Lord Burto 
should be erected to commemorate his long life of publ 
service and open-handed generosity to the inhabitants of tl 
town, and that the most suitable form of memorial is a ful 
sized statue, to be erected in King Edward Place.” Kir 
Edward Place is the open space in front of the town hall, ar 
in this immediate neighbourhood it is estimated that Lo 
Burton and his father expended between them 200,000/. « 
public buildings. ae | 

The St. James’s Hall, Manchester, is shortly to | 
demolished. Plans are being prepared for an immense buill 
ing which is to be erected on its site for the Calico Printe 
Association, Ltd. The area of the site exceeds 6,000 squa 
yards, and it is said that the new structure will be the secor 
largest self-contained building in Manchester. et. 

Mr. Jesse Horsfall, architect, Chapel Walks, Manchest 
has prepared plans, which have been accepted by the To 
morden Town Council, for the erection of a secondary scho 
on what is known as the Stile Estate. The estimated cost 
9,068/. The school is to accommodate 240 students. 


A Memorial is to be erected in the Forbury Garde 
Reading, on the site of the Abbey Church, as a memorial 
King Henry I., who founded it in 1121 and who was buri¢ 
there in 1136. The memorial has been designed by Mr. V 
Ravenscroft, F.S.A., and consists of an Early English cross, | 
silver granite, 20 feet high, with mouldings appropriate to tl 
Plantagenet period, and an inscription recording the burial 
the king in the Abbey Church at Reading. ; ce | 


Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.1.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchest 
has been appointed architect of the secondary school to } 
erected.at Coalbrookdale by the Shropshire Education Author’ 
on the usual terms. 

The Members of the Edinburgh Architectural Associati 
under the leadership of Mr. Ramsay Traquair, paid a visit) 


f 
| 


the Royal Scottish Museum in’ Chambers Street, Edinbur;; 


on. Saturday. Important rearrangements have recently be) 
carried out in the art collections of the museum. The gr! 
central hall is now devoted to architecture and the allied a1. 
The collection of Greek sculpture has been very much enrich, 
and now includes fine examples showing the growth of ' 
style. The most important architectural examples are 18 
interesting “Treasury of the Cnidians,” from Delphi, and ‘2 
great Ionic order from the Mausoleum. The progress if 
Medizval art is represented by a series of casts from Cel!, 
Norman and Medieval. examples, including the fine figure! 
Christ from Amiens Cathedral. Examples of the Early tala 
Renaissance are shown at the western end of the hall, 
include a number of fine original examples, and some laje 
models, including the “ Paradise” of Isabella and Este. "e 


furniture has now been rearranged in the north-western 1, 


and includes a large collection of wrought-iron work. 

The Walsall Town Council on Monday agreed, bya 
majority of one vote, that in order to meet the increass 
demand for current certain additions be made to © 
generating station,.a new sub-station be provided in I* 
centre of the town, and the system extended te Bloxw:? 
“at an éstimated total cost of 35,0001. Mechanical stokers ™ 
to be purchased at the electricity works at a cost of 2,144 
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THE WEEK. 

Members who attended the meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on Monday last to hear the 
paper on *‘ American Architecture,’’ by Mr. Francis 8. 
Swatgs, naturally derived their chief pleasure from the 
contemplation of the illustrations of the modern work of 
our American colleagues, and could not fail to be impressed 
with the marvellous improvement that has taken place 
since Ricuarp Morris Hunt and Henry Hopson 
Ricwarpson demonstrated by their work the advantages 
of a Parisian training, and so set the fashion for the present 
generation of American architects. The excellence of 
modern American architecture is overwhelming evidence 
of the value of the French system of architectural educa- 
tion as carried on in the ateliers and Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
of Paris. It has been alleged that the academic character 
of French instruction would be prejudicial to the peculiar 
merits of our native architecture and inimical to the 
idiosynerasy of the British artist, but our American cousins 
are sufficiently closely related for us to feel sure that 
what suits them will suit us, and that on both sides of the 
Atlantic there is sufficient verve and originality in our 
characters to ensure good results from training on Parisian 
ines, and to allay any fear that academic methods would 
lepress rather than elevate the standard of our achieve- 
nents. Modern American architecture, or at any rate 
she best of it, is excellent, because it is built upon the sure 
‘oundation of sound training. The American architec- 
vural student learns in Paris to design architecture, and 
t does not matter thereafter on what particular phase of 
style he proceeds to build his own work—Greek, Roman, 
Renaissance, or even Art Nouveau, he produces some- 
hing that is architecture, that is art. So valuable has been 
elt the influence of the French system that the univer- 
sities and other architectural training schools in the United 
3tates have remodelled to a large extent their own curri- 
‘ula to accord with it, and ateliers on the Parisian pattern 
1ave been established in several of the American cities. 
some years ago Mr. F. T. Bacaauuay and Mr. W. Mritarp 
started in London an atelier for architectural students, but 
he support they received from the young men of that day 
vas not sufficiently encouraging to induce them to con- 
inue it. This, however, was scarcely on the Parisian 
nodel, although the instruction was excellent and highly 
veneficial to those who received it. 


_ Norweatan versus British granite is still a topic of 
he day, and Mr. McKenna is stil] being bombarded with 
{uestions in the House of Commons. On Monday last the 
first Lord’s attention was called by Mr. Wart to a re- 
vorted statement that a Scotch company had offered to 
upply the contractors for the Rosyth docks with Scotch 
ranite at 13,0001. less than the contract price for the 
scandinavian granite. We have been making some private 
oquiries, and have come to the conclusion that the state 
f the case is this:—The Norwegian quarry owners are 
nore happily situated than British in. that the granite 
uarries of Norway are close to deep water, and stone can 
e loaded practically from the quarry to the boat that is 
9 convey the ae to Great Britain. Hence the Nor- 
vegians are primarily in a position to supply at less cost 
han the British. On the a hand, Bene reasons 
hat often operate in business matters, British quarry 
wners are sometimes prepared to supply granite at a lower 
rice than the Norwegians. The quality of granite varies 
1 Norway as it does in Britain ; there is good and, com- 
aratively, bad granite in both countries. The proper 
ourse therefore for architects, in their clients’ interests, 
s to invite tenders from both British and Norwegian firms 
r any granite they may require before making up their 
uind which they will use. Price alone, however, must 
jot be the only determinant factor. Samples must be 


btained to ensure that all tenderers are on the same basis, 
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and when the decision is made and the order given, care 
must be taken to see that the stone supplied is in accord- 
ance with the sample. To do this requires expert know- 
ledge, and we are not all experts in granite. But there are 
at least two or three architects of good repute who have 
made a special study of building-stones and their exami- 
nation, and who would, no doubt, be prepared to assist 
their less experienced colleagues with their advice. 


Tue church at Rome of San Crisogono in Trastevere 
is of some interest to Englishmen, connected as it is with 
the names of StepHeN LanaTon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Cardinal pa Crema, Papal Legate in England. 
It has recently been discovered that beneath the present 
building is a lower church or crypt, as at San Clemente, 
but this older work is in this instance mainly outside the 
limits of the present church, by which it is only partly 
covered. There has therefore been a change of plan when 
the present church was built. 


Ir is an interesting psychological speculation that there 
may be something in common between wireless telegraphy 
and telepathy: that as invisible electric waves are trans- 
mitted through space by the medium of what, for want of 
better definition, is called ether, and may be arrested and 
recorded by suitable receivers, so thought, which is gene- 
rally now considered to be connected with brain action— 
that is, activity of matter—may also be capable of initiating 
wave motion through the ether and of being arrested and 
recorded by suitable receivers. If this speculation could 
be reduced to a scientific fact we should then have an ex- 
planation of apparent plagiarism in art, often vehemently 
asserted on one side and as vehemently denied on the other, 
and could comprehend the phenomena of otherwise appa- 
rently inexplicable tendencies and wayes of thought in art 
production. The very expression ‘‘ waves of thought ”’ 
which comes to one’s mind quite naturally seems to uphold 
the speculation. 


ArcuiTects with clerical clients frequently find that 
vicars are oblivious to any necessity for a faculty when 
contemplating alterations to their churches, and pooh- 
pooh the idea if their architect suggests such a thing. It 
it well therefore to bear in mind the judgment given by 
Dr. Tristram in the Consistory Court held at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Friday last, when the Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Tlaverstock Hill, was condemned in costs because he was 
held to be wrong in making certain alterations in the 
chancel of the church without a faculty, even if he had 
the consent of the parishioners. As it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make alterations, even though they be obvious im- 
provements, to existing arrangements without treading 
on somebody’s corns, architects should always strongly 
advise an application for a faculty. Nine times out. of 
ten one may never have any trouble resulting from making 
alterations without a faculty, but the tenth time some 
cantankerous parishioner—he need not be even an atten- 
dant at the church—may bring down the heavy hand of 
the law, to the vexation and annoyance of the architect 
and his client, to say nothing of pecuniary loss. It is but 
fair to note that the vicar in this particular instance feels 
himself aggrieved, and has expressed his intention of 
appealing against the Chancellor’s decision. But ecclesi- 


astical law is strict and not easy of comprehension by the 
non-legal mind. 


WE are not singular in England in adopting the latest 
phase of the Renaissance for the motif of twentieth-cen- 
tury architectural design. The ‘‘ Barock ”’ period in Ger- 
many produced some very remarkable works, and it is not 
therefore astonishing to find modern German architects 
occasionally utilising their own eighteenth-century work 
for the basis of their designs. The current number of 
Berliner Architekturwelt illustrates a good example 
of this treatment in the Viktoria club-house in Berlin 
by Herr Wituetm Waxrurr. Exception might perhaps 
be taken to some parts of the design ; it is always easy to 
find fault, but there is far more that is admirable and 
pregnant with valuable suggestion. 
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ETHICS OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 
i Roe architectural practitioners are we doubt not 


desirous of carrying on their business m a manner 


-that shall be fair to their colleagues at the same time 
that it is advantageous to themselves, and also that they 
themselves may be treated as fairly as they would wish 
-to treat others. There are many practices that arise 
in carrying on the business of an. architect as to which 
there can be no question of their rightness or wrongness, 
but there are others as to which there may be legitimate 
‘doubt, and still others which though they cannot be 
stigmatised as wrong may yet possibly be. objectionable 
as transgressions of good form or etiquette in professional 
conduct. 

It would seem therefore to be desirable that a code 
of professional etiquette should be prepared and promul- 
gated by the Royal Institute to form the standard of 
conduct to be observed by all decently minded practising 
architects. Illicit commissions or bribes are unmis- 
takably branded by the statute law, as well as by the 
declaration that every Fellow and Associate of the Royal 
Tnstitute has to sign on his election, but beyond this there 
is very little guidance for the young practitioner. The 
Council of the Royal Institute has indeed started a code, 
but at present this only contains two items, and these 
quite minor points of one question, professional advertis- 
ing. It is authoritatively laid down that it is bad form for 
an Institute member to display his name on a board 
announcing that he is the architect of a building in course 
of erection, but quite right for him to leave his name 
permanently on the completed structure as a signature. It 
is also not etiquette for a member of the Royal Institute to 
style himself other than ‘‘ architect ’’ or ‘‘ architect and 
surveyor.’’ We presume that this does not bar the use 
of the letters ‘‘ F.R.I.B.A.’’ and ‘‘ A.R.I.B.A.”* which 
are empowered by the Charter, but is directed against 
the coupling of the profession of an architect with that 
of an auctioneer, estate agent, or undertaker’ It is quite 
true that some prominent members of the Royal Institute 
have made a considerable part of their income by acting 
as estate agents, but it is clearly undesirable that this 
should be publicly thought to be an ordinary or usual 
function of an architect. 

But there are many other varieties of professional 
advertising that require to be distinguished as good or 
bad form. Professor Donaupson, than whom probably 
no more high-minded architect ever existed, laid it down 
that it is perfectly legitimate and consistent with good 
taste for an architect to make the fullest use of the pro- 
fessional journals to make himself and his work known; 
in plain words, to advertise. How far is it consistent 
with professional etiquette for an architect to illustrate 
his executed works or his purely speculative designs in 
the non-professional Press? If the practice is allowable 
at.all it is capable of indefinite extension, and this is, it 
seems to us, a question that the Council of the Royal 
Institute ought to consider and determine. 

The authority of eminent examples appears to justify 
the publication of books by architects illustrating buildings 
erected from their designs, whether monographs or poly- 
graphs. ‘To what extent is the presentation of copies 
allowable? It would be unreasonable to debar a man 
from presenting copies to his personal friends and rela- 
tions. Then surely he might do so to his acquaintances, 
and why not to his friends’ acquaintances until the circle 
expanded so far that there would be little distinction from 
the manufacturer’s issue of a catalogue? Where is the 
line to be drawn? Another question for the Council to 
determine. Again if executed designs may be thus 
illustrated, should non-executed designs be debarred? 
For many architects the designs they are capable of mak- 
ing for any particular building are far superior to those 
they have the opportunity of carrying into execution. 
Painters and sculptors are not prevented from showing 
the best that is in them because they have not received 
a commission to produce it. Why should an architect 
be fettered? The Royal Academy hangs in its architec- 


tural room designs that are never intended to be translated | 


‘and law, and there cannot be any reasonable objectic 


into bricks and mortar. When an architect has receiv 
a commission to design a building to cost say 5,0001., 
there any objection to his making a design for thé’san 
building that would cost 20,0001. and showing it at 4] 
Royal Academy or in the pages of the professional Pres; 
There is very good precedent for the practice. = 

The production of lterature dealing with technic 
subjects is recognised as a legitimate method of adye 
tising in such strictly regulated professions as medici 


to the same practice in architecture. Now it is a custo 
frequently followed by book publishers to include adye 
tisements, sometimes cognate to the subject of the ba 
and sometimes not. How far is such procedure a 
missible in books written by professional men? 

One form of professional advertising that is no 
almost if not quite obsolete is the publication of busine 
cards in the advertisement columns of the Press. | 


one time this was quite common in American papers, ar 


it has been seen in some of our own provincial Press, bh 
nowadays it is, as far as our observation goes, limited) 
naval architects. It is a form of advertising that is , 
very little real value and distinctly unworthy of a dignify 
profession. 
Advertising is not the only department of profession 
practice that requires a code of etiquette or ethics. 1} 
solicitation of work or touting surely needs regulation ; 
restriction. The exalted ideal of a profession excludi 
touting in any shape or form; the professional man mu 
wait till he is consulted, and the profession of architectu 
can hardly expect to be publicly recognised as on the san 
plane with medicine and law, unless the professional ide 
is maintained in the former at least as strictly as im ¢] 
latter professions. The contention that architecture is ¢ 
art and not a profession is not improbably weighted wi 
this consideration. A painter or a sculptor produces h 
goods and offers them in marché overt, and if architectu 
is an art and not a profession the architect can do lik 
wise. If this is to be our position let it be openly reco, 
nised all round. If the architect R.A. may follow él 
example of his compeers who are painters and sculpto| 
it.is unreasonable that the country practitioner or t] 
youthful A.R.I.B.A. should be bound in this respect | 
notions of professional etiquette. But we must acce 
the consequences. The painter R.A. who offers |) 
picture for sale on the walls of the Academy is as mui 
a tradesman as Liserry or Exxineton, and the Ic 
esteem in which we learn-from: Puurarcuy; Luctay, 2! 
other writers the ancients held the social position | 
artists as renowned as Pugipias and PoLycLErros mv 
be accepted by us also. Tradesmen employ travelle 
and canvassers. May architects do the same? If so» 
what extent? Excellent’ architectural busine 
been established by the help of the tactful commerce. 
push of a wife, a cousin, or an aunt. Ii such ae 
from a relation-is legitimate, why’ not that of a fie 
or that of an employée? Is any line to be drawn, and if 
where ? me 
Mr. Ernest Grorce, in one of his president: 
addresses this session, hinted that the young arehite 
might build up his business by tactful suggestions ) 
possible clients. Touting, therefore—for such suggestic 
must be admitted to be a form of touting—has hi 
sanction as legitimate in the business of architecture. ° 
there to be any limitation and if so what? It might: 
said that an architect should not tout a total stranger, lt 
acquaintances are easily made and some sort of an int: 
duction is readily obtained. One. thing certainly ou;| 
to be decreed, that no architect should tout another mai 
client. And this brings us to another point. Ib is 1! 
an unknown thing for an architect to take advantage | 
his position, official or otherwise, to oust a brother pra‘: 
tioner from his job. This behaviour should certan} 
find reprobation in any code of professional ethics. 
Another question that requires regulation by code: 
the position of an honorary architect. Is an archit) 
who poses as ‘‘ honorary ’’ justified in demanding | 
accepting payment for expenses, either directly from 
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ommittee—there is usually a committee when an 
ionorary architect’s services are accepted—or indirectly 
hrough the contractor? There have been cases where 
n honorary architect’s expenses have amounted to a 
arge proportion of the customary full charges, and it 
vould have been possibly more honourable for the archi- 
ect to have charged the usual commission and made a 
lonation to the funds, representing the amount by which 
e really did benefit the undertaking. And this brings 
is to the question of 5 per cent. Is it unprofessional to 
ccept less or to charge more? We think not, but the 
osition should be clearly defined by the Royal Institute. 
‘rades unionism does not prevail in architecture, and no 
ne can say that every man’s services and abilities are 
f equal value; there cannot rightly, therefore, be one 
miversal scale of pay. : 

The participation of architects in trading concerns is a 
omewhat difficult question. How far may an architect 
e financially interested in the business of those who work 
or or supply goods to his client under his supervision ? 
.n able young craftsman is setting up in business. Would 
; be wrong for an architect to advance him capital and 
ive him work? It would very likely be necessary for the 
afety of the capital that the architect should retain a 
ontrolling interest in the business—should be, in fact, a 
artner of the craftsman. How far would this be right 
r wrong? 

Such are some of the points that occur to us as not 
nly worthy of consideration but desirable of elucidation 
1 a code of professional practice, for the provision of 
yhich the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
rchitects is the only authority that could be recognised. 


STEELWORK.—VII. 
By C. V. Curups, A.M.I.C.E. 


ee plate girder is the girder par excellence for heavy 

loads and long spans. It can be built up to carry any- 
hing that is ever likely to be required in the way of steel- 
ork for buildings. The limit of size is more a question of 
elivery to, and erection at, the site than anything else. 
robably the largest that have been erected in London are 
he curved girders carrying the galleries at the Coliseum, 
eighing as much as 60 tons each, with a span of 100 feet. 
‘he “orm of these girders is exceptional, as they are not 
nly curved in plan to follow the curve of the balcony, but 
n elevation aswell. In fact, they partake of the arch probably 
Imost as much as of the girder, and are prevented from turn- 
ng over sideways, as they are naturally inclined to do owing 
> their shape, by the strength of the connections of the 
oor girders, which mutually support, and are supported by 
he plate girder. The girders exceeded the limit mentioned 
bove, and were constructed and rivetted together at the site, 
upported on falsework. 

There is one fault to be found with these girders, and 
ot with these alone, but in other cases also, and that is the 
xcessive thickness of the flange plates ; the total thickness of 
ll the plates being as much as 8 inches. Half this amount 
hould be the maximum in total thickness. Flange plates 
re, useless unless their compressive and tensile stresses can 
2 linked together by means of the rivets that transmit these 
tresses one to the other through the medium of the web 
lates. Apart from the difficulty of upsetting the shanks of 
he rivets, while they are being driven, so that they fully 
ll the holes, there is the fact 


mnected bridge, the bending moment is ff RY 
ortance than oH SP aihay g ot far greater im 


‘uch more is this the case, w 


intilevers, anchored only by the bearing of their heads on 
ie surface of the flange angles, 


that the rivets themselves - 


this type of bridge. Whether this is true or not, it certainly 
seems a pity that the pin-connected type has practically dis- 
appeared in English design, if only for the sake of its being 
more graceful in appearance than that of the rivetted con- 
nection bridge. : i 

Returning to the consideration of the plate girder, 
especially the question of the rivetting, as it is in this re- 
spect the workmanship is more generally at fault; it may 
often be noticed that the size of the flange plates seems to be 
out of all proportion to that of the flange angles, these latter 
being so small as to allow of only one row of rivets to con- 
nect them to the web plate; even though the area of the 
flange plates may be considerable and their width such that 
it is necessary to forge the ends of the stiffeners to form knee 
braces, so that these not only stiffen the web, but also the 
flange plates against buckling. It would be better construc- 
tion to increase the sizes of the flange angles, to allow of 
a double row of rivets and dispense with the forged end of 
the stiffeners ; even if, by so doing, it means an additional 
web plate, where wide flange plates are required. _ 

The shearing value of the rivets connecting the flange 
angles to the web, for a length of the girder equal to its 
depth, should, of course, be the same as the shear in such a 
panel ; but it is questionable whether this rule is as strictly 
adhered to as it should be; in plate girders, carrying heavy 
loads on short spans, it is often rather a troublesome matter 
to arrange for the requisite number of rivets. 

For girders of similar cross sections, with loads similarly 
disposed, the pitch of the rivets required for short spans is 
smaller than that for the longer spans. The safe load on a 
girder is inversely proportional to the span; the safe load 
regulates the amount of the shear, which in turn regulates the 
pitch of the rivets ; consequently, for one girder, that is half 
the span of another of like section, the rivets should be spaced 
one-half the distance apart. This practically amounts to 
the total number of rivets being alike in either case. 

It is seldom that any difference is made in the flange 
areas between that of the compression or tension flanges ; 
the area of the rivet holes that are deducted from the tension 
flange provides a slight additional strength for the com- 
pression flange, which even then is probably the weaker 
member of the two, owing to its being in the nature of a 
stanchion, of a length equal to the span. In large plate 
girders, such as for through bridges, it becomes necessary 
to take this into account, by providing lateral braces to 
prevent any danger of the compression flange buckling. If 
the designer desires to be especially economical, it is a usual 
practice to allow one-sixth of the area of the web plate, as 


'a portion of the required flange area; one-sixth the area 


multiplied by the depth being equivalent to the moment of 
resistance of the plate; the web plate has, however, usually 
quite enough to do without calling upon it to perform other 
duties. 

The size of the web plate, if designed solely to resist the 
shear, is, especially for short spans, more in danger of 
buckling under its compressive stresses than in failing in 
any other way; hence the necessity for the stiffeners—tees, 
angles or channels, as the case may be. For excessively 


_ heavy loading, and where two or more web plates are used, 


it is well to connect the webs together with diaphragms, such 


as channels or joists ; these make very efficient stiffeners for 


the web plates. 

To determine whether stiffeners are required, the follow- 
ing table, which may save the designer the trouble of cal- 
culating the strength of. the web plates as against buckling, 
may be found convenient. 

The amounts given in tons are the limiting values of the 
shear, within which stiffeners are unnecessary. With these 
are incorporated tables showing the areas, in square inches, 


of two rivet holes of different diameters in plates of various 
thicknesses, . 
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The chief. trouble with regard to plate girders is in the 
matter of delivery ; unfortunately they are apt to be very 
slow in appearing at the site. The reason for this is not 
so much the fault of the constructional workshops as of the 
rolling mills, the difficulty being to obtain the plates from 
the mills. What is needed is that some enterprising manu- 
facturer skould lay down a universal plate mill, which 
would obviate the delay now caused by waiting for the rolls 
to be put in for the flats required, or for the larger plates 
to be first sheared, and afterwards planed, to the required 
dimensions. For girders used in buildings planing the 
edges of the plates is an unnecessary luxury, if rolled flats 
or universal mill plates could be obtained. The universal 
mill is one in which four vertical rolls are employed for 
rolling the edges of the plates, whilst it is also passing 
through the horizontal rolls that reduce it down to the 
required thickness. 

There is a very fine example of this type of mill at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Company ; this mill 
can roll plates of any desired width or thickness usual in 
constructional work, and saves all the waste of time that 
is necessitated by changing the rolls for rolling flats of 
different widths. 

The compound, is the most useful of all built-up forms of 

girders in building work. Strangely enough it is but seldom 
used in American practice; this being due to the reason 
already stated in regard to built-up stanchions, viz. the 
existence of the ‘‘ Beam pool,’’ when structural work was 
first being developed in. America; the joist section was 
avoided as much as possible owing to its being more expen- 
sive than plates or angles. The reverse of this is the case in 
England ; hence it is more economical to use compounds in 
place of plate girders, wherever practicable. Perhaps an- 
other reason why compounds are not more used in America 
is that it is the usual practice there for the holes in this 
class of work to be punched, and punching holes in the 
flanges of a joist, especially if on only one side of the joist, 
causes the joist to become curved, and necessitates its being 
straightened before the cover plates can be rivetted on, 
whereas in English shops it is customary to drill the holes 
in all compounds,’ in order to save this trouble, the works 
being equipped with batteries of radial drills to deal spe- 
cially with this class of work. Moreover, English structural 
work is on the whole of a heavier class than American, and 
the need for compounds is far greater. 
_ Compound girders can be made very strong in comparison 
with their depth, which is a desirable quality where they 
are used as floor girders and the maximum amount of head- 
room is required; one thing must not be forgotten, and 
that is that the rivet heads have to be taken into account 
in their over-all depth; an 18 inch by 7 inch joist and a 
16 inch by 8 inch compound may be equal in strength; the 
compound appears to save two inches in depth, whereas with 
the rivet heads its over-all depth will be but half an inch 
less than that of the joist.. This is one of those little pitfalls 
that so often occur and that may cause a client to pay the 
extra cost of the compound, thinking thereby to save 
2 inches in the depth of the casing of the girder. “On paper, 
the compound certainly looks less in depth than. the. joist, 
but in reality this is almost fictitious, ee 

This question of the depth of the girders breaking down 
beneath the level of the ceiling is one of the chief. bugbears 
of the steelwork designer ; he is continually haying to decide 
nice points of difference. between economy on the one hand 
and appearances on the other. hand, Naturally architects, 
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or their chents, do. not like to see their ceilings spoilt by ill 
placed cornices encasing the girders; and..yet sometimes 
architects set the: designer some severe problems. in) this 
respect, on the assumption that steelwork can accomplish 
anything nowadays. In ordinary office buildings or hotels 
where the rooms are moderate in size. the main girders can: 
usually be hidden in the cornices of the ceilings, adjoining 
the partition walls; the breaks in the ceilings can be more 
or less confined to the passages. In large rooms, however, 
care has to be taken to make the cornices fit in with some 
feature of the room, such as a pier in the external wall. ‘On 
the other hand, amongst some features to be avoided are 
cornices running into chimney breasts or over window heads, 
as these are very unsightly. a8 

All this goes to-show that the steelwork designer’s in- 
fluence may affect the general appearance of a building, eyen 
in its internal decorations. 3 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Ernest George, president, in the chair. Bs 
Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of M. Alfred Nicolas Normand, a distinguished 
French honorary corresponding member of the Institute, 


who held the Prix de Rome about 1850. 


Mr. Francis 8. Swates.read a paper illustrated by’ 
lantern views entitled— 


American Architecture. 


The Lecturer referred almost exclusively to work at 
Washington, and dealt at great length with the location and 
foundation of that city on the river Potomac. Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore and other large towns had urged their 
claims to be made the seat of the national Government, but 
rivalry was so keen between those cities, and political par- 
tisanship so bitter, that a ballot even gave no results, 
Finally an Act was passed conferring upon President 
Washington the sole power to select a Federal territory. 
“not exceeding ten miles square on the river Potomac... 
for the permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States.’” This Act authorised him to have the site surveyed 
and planned, and to proceed with the construction of certain 
works and buildings. The President therefore appointed 
three commissioners to supervise the development of the 
adopted site, Major Ellicott to survey the territory, Major 
L’Enfant to plan the city, and Thomas Jefferson, then Sec-- 
retary of State, to confer with them. That the latter was 
qualified to act as one of the Commissioners cannot be 
doubted, for later in life and after he had retired from office. 
at the expiration of his term as President of the United — 
States, he designed among other works the fine group of. 
buildings for the University of Virginia, and his own 
house, Monticello. L’Enfant’s plan approved by Washing-- 
ton and Jefferson, and adopted by Congress in 1791, was. 
during the author’s lifetime carried out only so far as secur- 
ing sites for the principal Government buildings, cutting — 
down trees and making a few of the principal roads. The 
site once chosen, all available land had been bought up by | 
speculators, who held it at high prices, and thus retarded 
the growth of the city. In 1792 a competition was held to 
procure a design for the Capitol, which was L’Enfant’s desig- 
nation of the Federal house. Sixteen designs were submitted, 
but none were regarded as worthy of serious consideration. — 
Shortly afterwards a French architect,-Stephen Hallett, of 
New York, submitted a design to the Commissioners, which — 
met with general approval, and he was asked to journey to 
Washington. About the same time Dr..Wm. Thornton, a 
Philadelphia physician and amateur architect, who had 
studied in Paris, presented an elaborate coloured design to 
President Washington, who was so impressed that he asked 
the Commissioners to adopt it in place of: that submitted by . 
Hallett. The-latter declared that Thornton had stolen some - 
of his rough sketches, and merely elaborated upon them. 
This charge Thornton vigorously denied, and the premium | 
originally offered. for a design was awarded to him. Thorn-— 
ton, however, was not considered to-be competent to carry 
out. the work,-and: Hallett was made supervising architect. 
He.was..ultimately dismissed, being: succeeded: by George 
Hadfield, an Englishman. A competition was next held for — 
the President’s house, and this was won, and the work car-— 
ried through by James Hoban, .an Irishman, who had been 
clerk of works under, Hallett,.and who afterwards succeeded © 
Hadfield... He also completed the north wing of the Hallett- 
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Thornton ‘design for the Capitol. Three years later Ben- 
jamin Latrobe was appointed to construct the south wing. 
In 1814 the British troops having taken the city of Wash- 
ington, burned the Capitol, the President’s house, and other 
public buildings. Latrobe afterwards restored the Capitol, 
and to him is due the credit of designing the former House 
of Representatives, now known as Statuary Hall, and the 
old. Senate Chamber. Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, suc- 
ceeded him. He designed the hall of the old Library of 
Congress, which formed the projecting central feature of 
the west front, modified Latrobe’s design for the dome, and 
in 1827 reported the Capitol was finished, and for twenty 
years nothing further was done to it. 

In 1833 the old building of the Treasury was destroyed 
by fire and Mills was appointed to design a new one. He 
took so long deciding upon the site that President Jackson, 
a soldier by profession, lost patience, and meeting the archi- 
tect just outside the President’s house one morning, he 
planted his cane at the spot where he was standing, and 
said, ‘‘ Here, right here, is where I want the corner-stone 
laid.’’ The selection of this site was a serious blunder, and 
a blot on L’Enfant’s plan. To President Jackson the lec- 
turer attributed the beginning of the appointment of army 
engineers to construct Government buildings. As Washing- 
ton and Jefferson had appointed engineers and architects, 
men of their own professions, Jackson felt that he should 
follow their precedent by appointing others from his. On 
the other hand his action was partially justified by the 
dearth of good architects. The commercial undertakings 
everywhere called loudly for the help of all the brains in the 
country ; there were doubtless plenty of opportunities for 
architects who could have shown themselves competent to 
grapple with the problems of the times, but if a design for 
a church was required, a Greek-Ionic temple was submitted, 
if a railway station a Greek-Doric temple was considered 
suitable by the so denominated architects. In 1850 im- 
portant extensions to the Capitol became necessary, and 
Thomas U. Walter, of Philadelphia, was entrusted with the 
task, who carried it through to completion. He treated the 
scheme boldly and simply, leaving the plan of the centre 
block as he found it, and adding two great wings, making 
a three-part composition. His work, it was suggested, repre- 
sented the-last phase in American architecture of the past. 

The architecture of the present in the United States, con- 
tinued the lecturer, might be said to begin with R. Morris 
Hunt, who returned from Paris in 1855. Hunt had been 
for ten yeers a student in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
he had worked under Lefuel and Visconti. upon the con- 
struction of the extensions of the Louvre, carried out during 
the Second Empire. In America he saw the endeavour to 
resuscitate Gothic architecture by attempting to follow the 
so-called Gothic revival. He set to work vigorously to change 
things, and started an atelier in which he had as pupils 
Mr. George B. Post and Charles Gambrill, Professor Ware 
and Henry Van Brunt. In 1870 H. H. Richardson retucned 
from Paris, and in his work he attracted the attention of the 
public to the difference between the work of an architect and 
that of engineers and builders, and his influence extended all 
over the country. 

Hunt, who found his taste for Classic work opposed by 
the wave of Gvthic and “ Picturesque’? popularity, had 
meantime compromised with the public by taking into asso- 
ciation with himself Henry O. Avery, and together they 
produced the design for the William K. Vanderbilt house, 
Marquand house, and others in the French Transitioazal 
styles of Francis I. and Louis XII. Henry P. Kirby, of 
New York, produced some fine imaginative studies in this 
style, which he published in his book of “ Compositions.”’ 
A number of strong men were won over to the style of the 
early French Renaissance, including Ellis, who produced 
some interesting work in St. Louis, among other things the 
City Hall; Bruce Price, of New York, who designed the 
Chateau Frontenac, an hotel for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at Quebec; and Clarence Luce, of New York; Louis 
Hickman, of Philadelphia ; Julius Schweinfurth and George 
Newton, of Boston, made studies of conspicuous merit, 
nearly all of which were produced between the years 1888 and 
1892. In 1889 several works by Messrs, Carrdre.& Hastings 
were published, which had been built at St. Augustine, 
Florida, in the style of the Spanish Renaissance, but highly 
original and beautifully adapted to American needs, ‘com- 
posed on lines of pure design and ornamentéd with paint- 
ings, mosaics, and decorative sculpture. : Messrs. McKim. 
Meade & White produced several works in the Italian Re- 
naissance style—the Villard houses and the Century Club ; 
the Madison Square Garden,‘ with the tower similar to the 


Giralda of Seville, and the New York Herald Building, by 
Stanford White. The publication of the early studies by 
Mr. McKim for the Boston Public Library, which clearly 
showed that it owed its inspiration to the Library of St. 
Geneviéve, in Paris, had a very beneficent influence, and for 
several years was regarded by architects and the public gene- 
rally as the finest example of architecture in the United 
States. Its extent and costliness indicated something of the 
demands for education of the citizens of Boston, and its son- 
servative architecture is unquestionably only a reflection of 
the character of the representative people of that city. 

The Columbian Exhibition, said Mr. Swales, afforded 
an opportunity, for the first time, of bringing together the 
combined artistic abilities of several of the then leading 
architects of the country.. Again, the best work owed its 
inspiration to French designs. From the time of the 
Exhibition down to the present day the history of the 
development of American architecture disclosed a rapid 
march of progress. The Classic influence, re-established in 
the public favour by the Exhibition, had been maintained, 
and accepted in one or another of its manifestations through- 
out the country. Numerous architectural schools have been 
founded ; and the old ones at the Cornell, the University of 
Illinois, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
improved their courses of instruction, modelled in principle 
upon that of the great school of Paris. The atelier system, 
first attempted by Richard Hunt, was successfully inavgu-. 
rated about fifteen years ago (by Mr. E. L. Masqueray, 
since chief architect of the St. Louis Exposition, who was at 
the time Hunt’s chief assistant) and has been fostered by the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, which has made its prin- 
cipal objective the education of the younger men. The 
Architectural League of America—a society composed of 
societies—whose members are the various architectural clubs, 
which, in several of the large cities do auxiliary work to 
that of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, especially as 
regards the education of those office-trained men whose cir- 
cumstances prevent them from taking a regular course in 
one of the universities. These have given birth to and rock 
the cradle of the architecture of the future. 

In the third part of his paper Mr. Swales explained 
the schemes which were afoot for the future development of 
Washington on the lines of L’Enfant’s plan. A Senate 
Commission had appointed an advisory committee (Messrs. 
Burnham, McKim, Olmstead and St. Gaudens), and they 
were instrumental in inducing both the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Companies to remove their 
tracks from the Mall so that the original scheme could be 
advanced. The whole improvement is to be made on a 
grandiose scale, and such is the admirable spirit of public 
enterprise now prevailing that it is likely to be an accom- 
plished fact within a few years. Mr. Swales also attributed 
some of the success of the movement and the possibility of 
its ultimate completion to the unity of the different 
American architectural societies. He accounted for this 
hopeful condition of art in America, first, to the system of 
education which enabled Americans to know who their 
strong men were while they were still young—a system that 
was competitive and the results of the competitions made 
public. It was the French system—that of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts—where each student knew exactly the standing 
and record of every ‘other student as well as his own in 
every subject. The entrance examinations were to the 
schools—not to the Institute. Before a student had spent 
much time or money he knew whether it was likely to be 
worth his while to do so. Secondly, to fellowship which 
arose out of friendly association with one another in the 
architectural clubs, the universities and the ateliers in 
Paris. To the influence upon a large personal following of 
young men by such strong leaders as Messrs. Charles 
McKim, John M. Carrére, George B. Post, Walter Cook, 
Cass Gilbert and E. L. Masqueray ; and of the college pro- 
fessors, Wm. R, Ware, A. D. F. Hamlin, D. Despradelles, 
Warren Powers Laird, Frederick M. Mann, Emil Lorch, 
Paul Cret and others ; but more particularly to the generous 
impulse of one of the present leaders, who had a great 
opportunity to show his mettle and proved equal to the 
occasion. This was the man who might have designed in 
his own offices all of the buildings at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, but chose rather to recommend to the Exhibition Com- 
pany to give out five of the largest buildings to his ablest 
contemporaries in his own town of Chicago and five others 
to men practising in different parts of the country, whose 
loyalty ‘to these co-workers was never found wanting, and 
whose integrity and ability—artistic, organising and execu- 
tive—proved him to be the fittest to lead, though he con- 
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ceded himself that leadership: to Richard Morris Hunt 


during his lifetime—Mr. Daniel Hudson. Burnham, of 


Chicago, chairman of the Senate Commission, which recom- 
mended to the Senate that the plan of the great L’ Enfant 
should be adhered to. 

' Mr. F. M. Simpson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, and said Mr. Swales was peculiarly qualified to 
read such a paper, as he was one of the brilliant staff of 
designers who were responsible for the lay-out of the St. 
Louis Exposition and a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
They had heard an admirable description of the work going 
on in America at the present time, and they all appreciated 
the excellence of the designs which had been put before 


them. The moral they could draw from the paper was the 


wonderful influence that the French education of the 
American artist had had upon their designs. The jump that 
had been made since the time when Hunt returned from 
Paris was marvellous. In the Americans they saw a nation 
pre-eminently practical dealing with vast commercial in- 
terests, grafting on to their own gigantic needs the tradi- 
tions, training and the exact knowledge and delicate feeling 
for Classic beauty which they obtained from France. He 
wished also to draw attention to the point in the paper 
where the authorities in ‘charge of the improvements at 
Washington found that the tremendous railway stations of 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Companies pre- 
vented them realising their scheme, they sent their architects 
to the railway companies asking them to help, and the latter 
most generously did so. He wondered whether London 
authorities would be as successful in a request to remove 
Charing Cross railway station and the bridge across Ludgate 
ER = 

' Mr. Jonn Stater seconded the motion. 

The Prestpent said it was delightful to think of a city 
in which the people as well as the architects were willing to 
thake sacrifices for beauty. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 


THE BUDDHIST AND HINDU ARCHITECTURE 
OF INDIA.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE whole. surface of India is covered with Hindu 
i temples, the vast majority quite modern or compara- 
tively modern. _ The number of ancient shrines is small, 
chiefly in consequéfice of the destructive religious fury of the 
Mohammedans, who invaded India from 1000 a.p. onwards. 
The oldest specimens date from about 600 a.p., and the best 
examples are to be found between that date and 1300 a.p. 
In surveying these ancient monuments we can clearly dis- 
tinguish two styles, each of which shows a definite type 
from the beginning. The geographical distribution of these 
two types is, to begin with, rather interesting. For the 
Southern or Dravidian style of Hindu architecture is found 
only within the tropics, or south of the the twenty-third 
degree of northern latitude. The Northern or Indo-Aryan 
style, on the other hand, is found only north of the tropic 
of Cancer, excepting only the eastern and western extremi- 
ties of its territory, which come down to the twentieth 
degree. A historical study of these two, moreover, shows 
that the Hindu temples of both styles are developments of 
Buddhist prototypes. But the remarkable thing is that they 
are respectively the descendants of two entirely distinct 
classes of Buddhist building ; for it can be shown that the 
Dravidian Hindu temple has been evolved from the Buddhist 
monastery, while the Indo-Aryan Hindu temple has been 
developed from one of the other two classes of Buddhist 
building. 

The earliest representative of the Dravidian temple is 
at Mahabalipur, thirty five miles south of Madras. It is a 
monolith, being hewn out of a single block of. eranite, and 
dates from about 600 a.p. It is clearly Brah manic in origin, 
as is shown by the sculpture as well as the inscriptions. 
But it is evidently also a model of a Buddhist monastery of 
four storeys. The plan is Square, the py 
senting the upper storeys containing the cells of the monks. 
The design of the regular structural Dravidian temple is 
a square base ornamented externally with pilasters; and 
containing the cell in which the itnage is kept. Over the 
shrine rises the sikhara, a pyramidal to 
divided into storeys. This division never .disappears in 
Dravidian temples.. The’ tower: is crowned. with a: small 
dome, either circular or polygonal in shape, ©: 


> * Abstract of a paper read before the Society of Arts by Pro- 
fessor A. Anthony Macdonell, M:A., Ph.D. F.BA, pe 
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ramidal tower repre-. 


ower, which is always 


An early example of the Dravidian style of Hindu temple 


ona grand scale is at Ellora, which dates from the seventh 


century A.D. This also is a monolith, but on an enormous 
scale, It is, really, one of the wonders of the world, for it 
is a temple carved elaborately inside and outside, out of a 
single huge rock left standing after a wide passage had been 
cut away in the hill side around it. Out of this living rock 
were cut shrines, porches, columns, halls, steps, galleries, 
roofs, and the most detailed sculptures 1,300 years ago. Much 
of the sculpture is still as clear as when it was first carved. 
It would take a large volume to illustrate fully the details 
of this marvellous structure. It is the culmination of the 
art of rock-cutting in India. . 

In front of the Dravidian temple a porch, or even two, 
porches, may be added, but these are not an essential feature 
of the building. The later Dravidian temples from about _ 
1000 a.p. stand in a large court surrounded by an enclosing 
wall. A special feature here is the great gateway, erected in 
front of the shrine in the wall. which encloses the court 
around the temple. It has a storeyed tower, resembling that 
of the shrine itself. But it is oblong, not square, in shape, 
being twice as wide as it is deep. The best specimen of the 
structural temple in the style is that at Tanjore, which was 
erected in 1025 a.p. The body of this temple is of two 
storeys, about 80 feet high, while the pyramidal tower rises 
in eleven storeys to a total height of 190 feet: : ae 

Many of the famous later temples of Southern India are 
architecturally a good deal spoilt by two main defects. In 
the first place, successive independent additions obscure the 
design of the original shrine, producing a sense of bewilder- 
ment in the observer. The second defect is'that the gateways 
in the walls of the successive courts, which have subsequently 
been added, increase in size and height as you proceed out- 
wards, thus entirely obscuring the tower of the central 
shrine. Both defects are specially striking in the Srirangam 
temple, near Trichinopoly, which is the largest in India. 
Here there is a fifth court which was added, but left un-— 
finished, in the middle of the eighteenth century. The, 
shrine itself is quite insignificant, being distinguishable 
only by the gilding of its dome, while the gateways of every. 
court are each larger and more decorative than the pre- 
ceding. nae are Be 3 

About sixty miles from Gadag is situated a place which 
is virtually a vast open-air museum of Hindu monuments, 
in the Dravidian style. This is Vijayanagar, the ruined 
capital of a Hindu kingdom, which was founded in 1118, 
and remaired a bulwark against Mohammedan invasion for 
two centuries and a half. The city was at last captured 
in 1565, and has remained deserted ever since. The ruins 
of palaces and temples cover an area of several miles. The 
finest temple here is that of Vittoba Svami, erected soon 
after 1500 a.p. This, together with two other shrines, is 
surrounded by an enclosure with four Gopurams or great 
gateways. The finest part of the main shrine is the porch, — 
which is notable for its elaborate composite pillars and 
columns with richly carved figures of conventionalised 
animals attached to them in front. Close to this temple is 
to be seen in the court the stone car of the god, 26 feet high, 
carved out of a single block of granite. The stone used in 
all the buildings at Vijayanagar is granite, and the enor- 
mous size of the slabs used is very remarkable. A walk of - 
rather over a mile brings one to the great temple of Siva. | 
This temple is in use, as there is a small village close to it. 
It has a great Gopuram at the north entrance. Taken in 
all its dimensions (being over 165 feet high) this gateway 
is, perhaps, the largest in India. 

To each of the great temples of Southern India is 
attached a large tank for the. religious ablutions of the wor- 
shippers. Sacred tanks not within the precincts of a temple 
are also frequent in Southern India. These are called Teppa 
kulam, or raft tanks, with a small shrine in the centre, to 
which at certain festivals the image of the god is taken 
across on a raft. One of the features of the Madura and 
other great South Indian temples is the colonnades which 
surround the tanks, Other South Indian temples have colon- 
nades around their court. This is the case in the great Siva 
temple at Vellore, not far from Madras, It is one of the 
most remarkable shrines in South India. It has a Gopuram, 
seven-storeyed, and 100 feet high. The colonnade which runs 
round the enclosure is supported by nearly 100 carved 
pillars. PCE is: 

Here may be added a few words about the columns of 
the South Indian style. The early Dravidian temples had 
conventional lions and elephants of normal shape as sup- 
ports of their pillars, These were gradually ‘enlarged and, 


affixed to the pillars,.as at: Madura‘; the animal forms being 
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then introduced as supporters. ag 

One of,.the..most sacred shrines ofIndia is the: great 
temple of Ramesvara, sacred to Rama, situated on an island 
close to the mainland, in the-channel between South India 
_and: Ceylon. It has a magnificent Gopuram. . Its most 
‘striking feature, however, is the wonderful corridors which 
adorn it. The south corridor is 700 feet in length, that is 
to say, it is the longest in the world excepting that in the 
‘Vatican. ae 

A yariety of the Dravidian style is that which has been 
called the Chalukyan by Fergusson, after the dynasty 
which ruled from about 400 a.p. onwards in the territory 
where this variety prevails. It embraces the northern and 
the north-western part of the region covered by the southern 
style of architecture. The peculiarities of this style are 
these. The ground plan is star-shaped, and the tower is 
stepped rather than storeyed, forming a square pyramid 
with breaks corresponding to the angles in the walls. The 
‘temples generally stand on a terrace from 10 feet to 15 feet 
‘wide, and 3 feet to 6 feet high, a feature which adds very 
greatly to their architectural effect. The best examples 
belong to the period between 1120 and 1270 a:p. The most 
‘perfectly preserved example is the temple of Somnath- 
pur, about twenty miles from Mysore city. The buildings 
were erected without mortar, the joints being carefully 
fitted. The details of this style are very elaborate, most of 
the finer temples being overlaid with sculptural ornament, 
consisting of floral patterns intermixed with mythological 
figures. But the most attractive of all the Chalukyan 
shrines is the great temple of Siva at Halebid, delightfully 
‘situated on a terrace near the shores of a lake. It was left 
unfinished in the year 1270 a.p., the towers never having 
been added. It is one of the most remarkable monuments 
in India. One of the pavilions in front contains a huge 
image of the Bull of Siva. In the interior are some remark- 
able black stone pillars, which look as if they had been 
turned in a lathe. This temple is unmatched in the variety 
of its details and the exuberance of fancy shown in its orna- 
mentation. There is, perhaps, no other temple in the world on 
the outside carving of which such a marvellous amount of 
labour has been spent. It will give some idea of the enor- 
mous amount of sculpture with which this temple is covered 
when it is mentioned that the lowest band of the frieze 
alone contains a procession of about 2,000 elephants, no two 
of which exactly resemble each other. 
Now turn to the Indo-Aryan style of Hindu architecture. 

By great good fortune there are extant side by side two of 
the earliest examples of. the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 
styles near Badami, in the Chalukyan territory. They date 
from the end of the sixth century a.p., and already show 
' fully developed the characteristic features which the two 
styles clearly retain down to the present day. Both have 
a square base containing the cell, but while the Dravidian 
temple has a pyramidal tower, always divided horizontally 
into storeys, the northern tower is a curvilinear spire, 
not~ divided into horizontal storeys,’ but, ‘on the con- 
trary, having a vertical band running up each face. 
While the Dravidian tower is surmounted by a small round 
or polygonal dome, the Indo-Aryan tower is surmounted by a 
circular fluted ornament, somewhat flattened at the top. The 
Indo-Aryan, like the Dravidian shrine, has a porch nearly 
always added in front of the entrance to the cell, but it was 
evidently not essential, not being an integral part of the 
edifice, The shrine itself consists of two parts. The lower 
part containing the cell is square. It rises from a moulded 
plinth and ends in a cornice. There are never any pillars 
or pilasters. Above this rises the spire, which is square in 
section, and the curve of which in the early specimens begins 
near the top. The central vertical band was carved, usually 
with a reticulated ornament composed of minute arches. The 
Mandapam, or porch, is added in front of the doorway of 
the cell, and is square, being of the same height as the top 
of the shrine where the spire begins. ‘In the earliest speci- 
mens there were no pillars, and the roofs consisted of long 
sloping slabs. Later, columns were introduced in groups of 
four, and courses of masonry were made outside to corres- 
pond to the carved conical roof inside. 
' he earliest representatives of the Indo-Aryan style are 
ound in the group of deserted Hindu temples at Bhuvanes- 
var in Orissa, about 250 miles south of Calcutta, The older 
and finer specimens begin from about 600. a.p., the -series 
coming down to about 1100 a.p. They show this style in its 
greatest purity; and probably furnish better material for the 
Aue me form of Hindu.art than any other temples 
sites osteo ‘To the ninth century belongs the celebrated 


-conyentionalised with riders. Human and other figures were | 
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Black Pagoda, a temple of the Sun, at Konarak, in Orissa, 
about’twenty miles from Puri, and within sight of the’ sea. 
It represents the-car of the Sum drawn by seven horses,*with 
twelve gigantic, elaborately carved wheels of stone on each 
side. ; 

_ The famous shrine of J agannath, the lord of the world, 


a name of Vishnu, was erected about the year 1200 a-p. 


Within its enclosing wall, which is about 20 feet high, are 
‘crowded together something like 130 shrines. Puri is a great 
place of pilgrimage from all parts of India, but the great 
crowd of pilgrims assembles at the car festival in June and 
July. . The great car, which is 45 feet high and 35 feet 
square, is then, with the image. of the god placed on it, 
dragged from the temple to the garden house of the god, 
situated at a distance of about a mile, In pulling the great 
car and two lesser cars along, a throng of more than 4,000 
professionals are employed. After the festival, these wooden 
cars are broken up and the fragments distributed to the 
pilgrims. Thus when pilgrims eat the sacred food within the 
precincts of the temple, all caste distinctions disappear. The 
highest Brahman would then take food from the hands of a 
man of the very lowest caste: a thing otherwise impossible 
in India. 

The origin of the Indo-Aryan spire has always been a 
puzzle to Eastern archeologists. Thus Fergusson says :— 
“Neither the pyramid nor the tumulus affords any sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the form, nor the tower, either square 
or circular ; nor does any form of civil or domestic architec- 
ture. It does not seem to be derived from any of these.”’ 
Here, then, we are faced with a fascinating problem. The 
Indo-Aryan Hindu spire appears fully developed in its 
earliest occurrence about 600 a.p., beside the Dravidian 
Hindu pyramidal tower. It has clearly no connection with 
that tower. But it can still less be a development of the - 
Buddhist Chaitya or church, with its waggon-headed roof 
and semicircular apse at the end, which shows no suggestion 
of anything like a spire about it. Where then are we to look 
for its source? I believe the answer can be given with cer- 
tainty, or at least a high degree of probability. The Bud- 
dhist Stupa in the cave temples gradually developed from 
a plain solid dome into an elongated hollow cell containing 
an image of Buddha. The transition from the solid to the 
hollow Stupa is further illustrated by modei Stupas at Bodh 
Gaya. Then we find near Badami an old structural Hindu 
temple of Vishnu dating from the seventh century a.D., con- 
taining a similar hollow cell for the image, the back of the 
cell being still semicircular. In that neighbourhood we 
find another old Hindu temple, the same in other respects, 
the only difference being that the cell has become square. 
Now, there are to be found in Northern India a number of 
simple Indo-Aryan shrines erected without porches. These 
evidently bear a strong resemblance to the transformed 
hollow Stupa. In place of the original round drum is the 
square base, as more suitable in form for a cell. Above this 
rises the spire in place of the elongated dome, and still 
retaining the vertical curve of the latter, but modifying its 
circular shape by carrying the corners of.the square base te 
the top. Thus the horizontal section of the spire becomes 
square also. 

Finally comes the explanation of the ornament at the 
top of the spire. We may dismiss the theory that the fluting 
is an imitation of a certain small Indian fruit. In the 
earliest examples of Indo-Aryan temples there is a neck 
between the top of the spire and the ornament. One of the 
rock-cut Stupas at Ellora indicates that the neck represents 
the lowest part of the tee, and the ornament above repre- 
sents the upper part, the fluting being a rounded modifica- 
tion of the vertical divisions in the tee. The curved flattened 
top probably represents a single umbrella. In one of the 
rock-cut Stupas at Ajanta, the three umbrellas carved in 
stone above the tee are themselves fluted. These in turn 
are surmounted by the vase-shaped finial which regularly 
appears at the top of the Indo-Aryan spire. | 

Thus we arrive at the remarkable conclusion that, while 
the Southern Hindu temple has been evolved from the Bud- 
dhist monastery, not only Buddhist temple architecture out- 
side India, but also Hindu temple architecture throughout 
Northern India, is a development of the Buddhist Stupa. 
In the Northern Hindu temiple the dome of the Stupa was 
elongated, while the umbrella ornament became attenuated. 
Outside. India the dome was gradually attenuated till it 
finally disappeared, while the umbrella ornament grew to 
such an extent that it finally became .a tower 200 feet in 
height. With the red thread of historical study to guide. 
us, we are thus enabled to understand clearly what other- 
wise presents itself as an inexplicable mass of disconnected 
phenomena in the domain of early Indian architecture. 
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_NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue perfect handbook on! *building ‘construction has 
not yet’ been produced, but there are some that approach 
more nearly to the ideal than Mr. AuLEN’s “‘ Practical 
Building Construction.’’ The fact that the fifth edition * 
is now before us is evidence that this book has won 
popularity, and at the price of three half-crowns is con- 
sidered good value for the money. But it might be made 
better. We think it is not possible to produce at the 
price a book adequately treating of building construction 
and also including as much knowledge of materials, sani- 
tation and history of architecture as 1s necessary for 
those students for whom the volume is intended. These 
subjects would be better omitted rather than insufficiently 
treated. That done there would be space for fuller treat- 
ment of matters more properly within the domain of con- 
struction. Hollow walls need further elucidation, par- 
ticularly with regard to drainage, ventilation, and the 
finish at the base of the wall of the hollow space. The 
reason why bituminous internal vertical damp-courses 
sometimes fail should be explained, with the precautions 
necessary to avoid failure. Sections of rolled joists 
should always be properly drawn, not as on p. 119. 
Fig. 404 should also be correctly drawn. Fig. 457 shows 
a device which, it should be explained, is only sometimes 
permissible, and even then has its drawbacks. The 
details of Portland ‘cement (unless omitted altogether) 
should be made to agree with the British standard speci- 
fication. Obsolete forms of fire-resisting (not fire-proof) 
floors should be ignored, and more of the good modern 
ones, now omitted, put in their place. The diagrams 
of both flying and raking shores should be corrected, for 
as now shown they are impossible. It is dangerous to 
teil a young student that “‘ the collar beam acts as a tie 
aad prevents outward thrust.’’ He should receive an 
explanation of the conditions under which collar beam 
roofs can be safely used, or he will find later by sad ex- 
perience that they cannot always be so. Mistakes in 
spelling should be rectified, as, for example, ‘‘ lear ’’ 
board is a phonetic rendering of our modern corruption of 
the old name “‘ layer, board,’’ which did express the 
function of the item. 


THE oxyhydrogen blowpipe is a wonderful and power- 
ful tool, but the Americans have found one still more 
remarkable by substituting acetylene for hydrogen, ob- 
taining a much higher temperature than the 4,000° Fahr. 
of the older implement, and rendering easily possible the 
autogenous welding of cast iron, wrought iron, steel, 
brass, copper, and even aluminium. There is no need, 
therefore, to discard a kitchen boiler because it is cracked. 
The crack can be mended. By means of the oxy-acetiy- 
lee blowpipe metals can be cut easily and truly, with 
smooth sides to the severed portions, and without per- 
ceptible injury by oxidation to the adjacent metal. A 
detailed account of this new tool is given in the Scientific 
American. 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee has just 
issued a ‘‘ red book ’’ giving an account of tests with two 
steel rolling shutter doors known as the ‘‘ Wilson ”’ 
rolling shutter door, made and supplied by the Wilson 
Manufacturing Co., and fixed by Messrs. “Moun- 
TAIN & Gisson, Ltd. The test was very success- 
ful the classification of ‘‘ Full Protection (Class B)”’’ 
being obtained. The standard required for this classifi- 
cation is very high, four hours’ exposure to a tempera- 
ture gradually increasing to 1,800° Fahr., with subse- 
quent applications of water for five minutes, being the 
principal conditions of the test. 


A suacesTion for a British decimal system of 
measurement is made in Indian Engineering. The pro- 
position is that our present land-surveying ‘‘ link,”’ or 
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| barrel vaulted roof. 


| 7.92 inches, shall form the starting-point, and, 5 Jinks 
be our meter, then 20 meters equals-1 chain, 2 0 equals 
1 furlong, 1,600 equals 1 mile. It follows that 24 square 
meters equals 1 perch, 100 square meters equals 1 rood, 
4,000 square meters equals 1 acre. The suggestion is 
ingenious, but the confusion between our meter and the 
widely adopted French system would be worse than ever, 
If we should in the future adopt a metrical system, it 
must be the French one, for the chief value of a change 
from our present system would be the greater facility it 
would give for international commerce and exchange, _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
CALCUTTA—INTERIOR., . 


HIS building has been erected in Calcutta for the 
Chartered Bank of India, the contractors being” 
Messrs. Martin & Co., engineers and contractors, and the 
architect Mr. Epwarp TuHornton, F.R.I.B.A., both of 
Calcutta. The building is situated in Clive Street, in the 
centre of the business quarter of Calcutta, and is one of 
which the city may be proud. In fact, it may truly be said 
that Calcutta is really becoming a city of palaces. Mr, 
THORNTON’S work is now very well known in India, as he 
has designed not only several of the largest business pre- 
mises in Calcutta (including Royal Insurance building and 
Martin & Co.’s new offices), but also several palaces for 
rulers of Native States. “i 


ALL ANGELS CHURCH, BECKTON, “LONDON, 
EAST ELEVATION—THE.CHOIR.--. - t 


TE church has been erected to serve that: portion | 
East Ham wherein is situate the Gas Light-and® 
Co.’s works, &c. The architect has had to con 
against a water-logged site, resulting -in’ having 
build on piers and arches carried down some 18 6 
20 feet below the ground level. This necessita 
lower superstructure than is usual, im consequ 
of which the architect chose the Devon type, 
The work was carried out for a su 
of 101. per sitting, inclusive of architect’s fees, and h 
cost so far as built some 4,3001. .The reredos and 
are temporary, the former coming from the Mis 
Church adjoining, the latter being to special design. 
work was carried out by Messrs. Joun Barker & 
the heating by Messrs. Jerrreys & Co., the lightin 
the Gas Light and Coke Co., and the architect is Mr. A 
Ryan-TENIson, F.R.I.B.A., of 21 Great Peter Str 
Westminster, S. W. 


ST. MICHAEL AND 


eS church was partially destroyed by fire in 1907. 
The restoration was entrusted to Mr. A. H. Rya 
TENISON, F.R.I.B.A., 
minster, 8. W. ¥ 
The instructions given him were to reinstate in every 
case, so far as possible, the original work designed by the - 
late Sir Grorce GitBert Scott, R.A., and Mr. JonN 
Ruskin. This has been done to the satisfaction of all. 
The architect has provided new choir stalls in oak of late 
design, a new mosaic flooring, a new organ chamber, and 
other works, comprising a partial rebuilding of the west 
facade, nave walling, and an entirely new roof of, open 
timber construction for the nave. The church is now lit 
by electricity, with a gas installation for cases of 
emergency. The interior has been colour decorated. 
Mr. Vocet Goan, of Camberwell, was the contractor. — 
The stalls and other works were executed by Messrs. WAKE 
& Dean at their Yatton works. The ‘stained-glass work 
in renewing the window destroyed is the work of Mr. 
Percy E. Demain Hammonp. The works in renewing the 
original organ are by. Messrs. Grey & Davison, and the 
electric lighting by Messrs. Wenis, Rayyer & Co. The © 


of 21 Great Peter Street, Wes 


Fifth edition. (London: Orosby Lockwood & Son, 7s. 6d. net.) . |, total cost amounted to nearly 6,000. =. a6 
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GEORGE DEVEY AND HIS WORK.* 
PG , (Concluded from last week.) .° 


‘is interesting to note, now that garden craft has become 
such an important adjunct to the complete design for 
ountry house, that Mr. Devey was certainly one of the 
t in our time to take any practical part in its develop- 
nt. The immediate approaches and surroundings, the 
rance courtyard, the enclosing walls and archways, the 
races, the disposition of steps and the arrangement of 
dens connected with every well-appointed house, he 
‘ays held came properly within the province and should 
the work of every competent architect. And he attached 
at importance to the comprehensive treatment of all this 
a vital and necessary part of the whole design. The 
ipathetic consideration of these things was always a joy 
him, and he was singularly happy in the variety of 
rming features which he invariably produced, all admir- 
y adapted to the different needs and local circumstances. 
excellent example may be found in Coombe Warren, 
re the best characteristics are all brought out, making 
t attractive collection of accessories mostly to be met with 
old houses and their surroundings. A house standing 
1e, with the winds of heaven sweeping round it and 
hout the friendly shelter of walls, was to him a horror. 
loved a brick or stone wall attached to every house, going 
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cases and in the usual way, where the client wished it. 
Of course, this new departure entailed more work, for which 
an additional 2 per cent. was charged. In large and im- 
portant works it was a great relief not to feel bound within 
the limits of a contract, although in all cases a careful 
approximate estimate was given, but the chief advantage 
was to the client, where the work was better done and at 
less cost than by contract. Of course, some builders may 
question this; everything, however, depends upon the 
eficiency of the system and the superintendence. Given 
this and there can be no doubt as to the time and cost being 
less and the quality of the work better. Remember in this 
case that the architect is in no sense the builder. He 
arranges the system which the client’s foreman carries out. 
The workmen are engaged by the foreman, who also orders 
all materials—under supervision. A monthly statement 
was always rendered, which put the client in pdssession of 
all information and removed the possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

Such a system required the confidence of the employer, 
and that Mr. Devey always commanded. I¢ is needless to 
say that Mr. Devey personally had little to do with the 
practical work involved in all this, although he would do 
ar.ything that he considered the duty to his client required, 
but he was essentially an artist. 

Although Mr. Devey was not a well-known man, it is 


COOMBE. WARREN. 


d the entrance court with gateways and doors according 
quirements. This you will find with most of his houses 
t he had his own way, together with that feeling of 
ome mystery where, as you approach, the wall prevents 
seeing everything at once, leaving play for romance to 
ire Elysian fields on the other side. 
he commissions chiefly consisted in country houses, 
vugh there were a number of new schools and churches 
paired. At the busiest time there were about ten men 
‘e office, one modeller in constant work and six clerks 
rks. For some years George Myers, the builder, carried 
he largest works, and in this there was the great advan- 
of dealing with one set of men who knew your ways. 
was the same Myers who in former years had done so 
of the great Pugin’s work.) But, satisfactory as this 
Mr. Devey hated the contract system, with all the 
ss bickering and compromises so often involved, and 
the difficulty there always was in carrying out a new 
or a second thought. So, having had experience of 
successfully some things had been done by estate works 
ink it was at Lord Vernon’s, Sudbury Hall), arrange- 
3 were made and a system adopted whereby the client 
on his own account. This worked well for years and 
sarried out concurrently with contract works, in other 


4 paper by Mr. James ‘Williams, 


read at the last tin 
Architectural Association. ray + uaa ce: 


interesting to remember what a number of distinguished 
people he had as clients. Here are some of them:—Her 
Majesty the late Queen Victoria, the late Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, the late and the present Duke of Argyll, 
Lords Granville, Spencer, Lytton, Kenmare, Lucan, Revel- 
stoke, De L’Isle, Dunraven, Strathnairn, Northbourne, 
Vernon, Cranbourne, Stratford, Tankerville, Cranbrook, 
Carlingford, Rothschild, the Countess of Waldegrave and a 
number of others. 

The late Earl Granville, a most genial and charming 
man, who, as ambassador, had been to all the great courts 
of Europe, was a very good friend and client. He would 
call at the office and walk off arm-in-arm with Mr. Devey, 
consulting him frequently on various matters of taste. He 
had great faith in Mr. Devey’s judgment and advice. When 
the earl was Foreign Minister, Devey would often dine with 
him at Carlton House Terrace (where he had made con- 
siderable alterations and improvements), and afterward 
attend the receptions at the Foreign Office. It was at one of 
these banquets, sitting between Sir William Harcourt and 
the Bishop of Oxford, that Sir William began talking to 
Devey of a wonderful house being built for a friend of his 
in Oxfordshire, where the architect, an ingenious and clever 
man, by using old stonework and tiles, had managed to 
make a most charming and old-looking mansion. Sir, 
William was afterwards very much amused to find that he 
had been talking to the architect, 
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‘No account of Mr. “Devey’ . 
‘without.some notice of the excellent staff of men who were 


in the office, many now occupying important positions 1 
life, especially the invaluable services rendered sect citird 
years by Mr. Arthur Castings, an accomplished architect, 
who, but fora retiring nature, 
and whose ability may well ra 


s work would ‘be complete 


nk with that of the best living 


men. There was also the late Mr. Henry Smith, his sur- 
veyor; you all know what an important part a good sur- 
veyor plays. in every office, and he was indeed a trusty 
friend and adviser for, whom we all had a great regard, 

In talking of the duties of an architect one 1s reminded 
of an answer given to an unreasonable complaint where a 
clerk of works was employed, and which at the time struck 
one as very much to the poin 
doctor to act as doctor and nurse. 
cised the work of contemporary architects and never un- 


kindly, but there was not much about this time that he was _ 


in sympathy with. 
In the arrangement of a house, whether large or small, 


few appeared to realise, as he did, the requirements and 
conveniences of a comfortable home. Things are different 
now. The advice given by a client about servants’ accom- 
modation, that unless they were given some luxuries there 


was little chance of his living in common comfort, was 


hardly necessary in Mr. Devey’s case. He was considerate 
for all alike. The plan was carefully thought out and 
specially adapted to the site chosen, advantage being taken 
and features made of the various levels of the ground, with 
gables to the falling country, stretching the plan out to the 
sun and view, as against the square treatment to which, of 
course, he had a great aversion. Anyone interested in 
domestic work has only to compare Mr. Devey’s with some 
of the large houses done by eminent men about this time to 
see how hopeless most of them are, both inside and outside ; 
often internally dark, redundant with ornament, and 
without any of the simple and charming features of the 
early houses. I think you will agree that very few archi- 
tects, either through their drawings or in their buildings, 
impress you with the real feeling and character of the old 
masters and are able to apply this to modern requirements— 
making their work alive and strong in expression, full of 
life and vigour., Simplicity and honesty of construction are 


its chief characteristics, and these Mr. Devey always aimed 
at. It almost seemed that everything he drew was full of 
this subtle spirit; and you will readily understand how 
depressing it sometimes was to see the painful contrast 
between the master’s sketch and the actual working drawing. 

He was very much against the use’ of iron construction 
when it could be avoided; and it’ was amusing to hear him 
discussing the thickness of web and flange with his surveyor, 
who always allowed avery ample margin, but Mr. Devey 
invariably added something, saying that we seemed precious 
afraid of the girder ‘‘ going up.’”” He prophesied a great 
day of reckoning, when, one by one, they would all collapse 
about our ears. ; 

Mr. Devey held that it was the duty of the architect to 
carry out the wishes and ideas of his client—after sub- 
mitting his own—and he would never try to force his ideas 
on anyone. ~ ey : | 
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i R ‘person. 
might have been. better known }. RERse 


t—that you never expect a | 
Mr. Devey rarely criti- - 
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them out in harmony with existing work, howeyer sir 
that might be.. He altogether objected to the display of 5 
architectural patches of an entirely different characte 


Seri making additions to a aes 
often seen, and so much like the self-assertion of the Bape 


yariety of alternative good ideas and suggestions as he ¢| 
produce, both for plans. and elevations. This was a @. 
accomplishment, but at times, as you may suppose, it , 


- Few men have ever been gifted with suthee a 


an unwelcome cause of delay when working drawings > 
sorely needed on a building to keep things going. 

Most of you are no doubt aware of the excellent 
graphical essay on Mr. Devey by my friend Mr. WI 
Godfrey, which gained the silver medal of the Royal 1' 
tute of British Architects two years ago, and of his | 
essay on Mr. Devey and his work—published by Batsfcl 
with many good illustrations. And for those who dei 
know it I may mention that there are three volumes of! 
Devey’s small sketches in the library of the Royal Inst; 
of British Architects. | 

One of the last things Mr. Devey had under consiii 
tion was that all who had worked in the office = th 
year should have some share in the profits, and ha) 
lived this would have been carried out. The last jou 
he made was to the Earl of Kenmare’s, at Killarney, 0, 
his largest works, and then on to Lord Dunraven’: 
Adare, about some proposed additions, during which tin’ 
contracted a serious cold, resulting in pneumonia, ¢ 
which he died at Hastings in 1886, in his sixty-sev1 
year. = | 
It is now more than twenty years since Mr. Devey « 
but anyone who knew him intimately could never forget 
impression he made on them. No words can expres! 
natural charm of manner and refinement. Quiet, me 
somewhat reserved at first, at times vivacious, alert, h. 
humour, of deep feeling and genuine sympathy, conside) 
thoughtful, kind and generous, showing great indign 
against all injustice and the warmest approval of 1 
thing noble and good. With large and expressive ey, 
saw much more than most people. He was passionately) 
of music, with a fine taste and appreciation for the be 
everything, a man of the highest honour and of eni 
unselfish disposition, of a reflective and independent 1 
not accepting the ordinary and general view without ! 
fully persuaded in his own mind, true to himself, maiz 
ing high principles and noble sentiments, with modest); 
the firmness of real conviction. ae. | 

No one was ever in his company without being the |! 
for it. He had the deepest reverence for and delight | 
life, in. the flowers and the trees, which he could draw/ 
such feeling and delicacy ; with all animal life, frot 
smallest insect, which it was never beneath him to pt 
to his horses, always his friends. While to all about! 
in whatever position, he was ever the true gentleman? 
in every sense a worthy member of your noble profess! 

Mr. Arruur Ken, who proposed a vote of thanks | 
author of the paper, said there was always such an int! 
association between the work of an artist and his pe? 
qualities, that anyone who made them known rende’ 
great service to those who were interested in the life w! 
the attist. The lecture they had heard would therefi 
appreciated, and similar papers dealing with Mr. Et 
field-and Mr. Burges would be welcomed and intere! 


a 


All the work done by Mr. Devey must be judged primar} 
contemporary examples. Possibly some of the photo? 
of the buildings they had seen would seem to lack disti’ 
qualities, but they must remember that’ architecture! 
was at a very low ebb, and domestic work often ver) 
although there was a-certain amount of creditable. ‘ 


architecture. The quality therefore of Mr. De ey’s 


—— 
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st have been a revelation, and especially so when they 
embered that Penshurst was undertaken in 1850, some 
nty years before Mr. Norman Shaw began to influence 
style of building. Mr. Devey’s plans were remarkable 
showing very fine feeling for the external effect, and 
agh the leading characteristic of his work was its domes- 
ty, yet there was extraordinary excellence in all the 
angement of it. He realised that a house should be a 
1e, and the illustrations they had seen were evidence of 
r well he succeeded. They had not, however, been shown 
ch of the garden work, which was justly praised for its 
iter freedom in the customary formal arrangement. 

Mr. NerpHAM WILSON seconded the vote of thanks, and 
1 one of his first earliest architectural experiences was 
nected with a visit to some work of George Devey’s, near 
ton, in Lancashire, and which he found full of charm. 
would have liked to have heard what influence the work 
xeorge Devey had in the development of English domestic 
nitecture, because, extensive and delightful as the work 
, the retiring disposition of the man checked its educa- 
ial influence among the other members of his profession. 


} designs were scarcely ever or never published in the’ 


aitectural journals, and so it was in his lifetime almost 
lly unknown except to a very few architects. 

Mr. W. H. Leverron said the paper was a pleasant re- 
ider of summer visits to delightful houses, and he sug- 
ed that excursions in the future might be again made to 
m. 

Mr. Atan Porrer wished to emphasise the interest of the 
-architectural part of the paper. Such lectures were un- 
uunately rare in the Association, and he hoped papers of a 
ilar character, dealing with modern architects and archi- 
ure, would become more frequent. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


IE annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academicians 
was held last week in the library of the Academy, 
und, Edinburgh, Sir James Guthrie (president) in the 
ir, 
The‘resolution passed on March 3 to elect three painter 
ociates was confirmed. ' 
The eighty-first annual report, which was submitted by 
Council and adopted, stated that the year ending Decem- 
31, 1908, was the first in which the changed date of the 
ulemy’s business year has come fully into operation. 
re had been less immediate inconvenience than might 
e been expected from the change, and the Council hoped 
t it would ultimately conduce to the smoother working of 
Academy’s affairs. The year had been an arduous one 
many ways, and both Academicians and Associates had 
n called on to render services implying much time and 
ous thought in various directions other than the routine 
ies of membership. As it was thought advisable, in the 
rests of his health, that Sir James Guthrie should spend 
spring months abroad, Mr. Blanc again acted as his 
uty, with much acceptance to the various meetings over 
ch he had to preside, till, towards the beginning of May, 
Academy had the pleasure of welcoming their President 
ae in restored health. 
The eighty-second annual exhibition was opened to the 
lic on Saturday, February 1, and closed on Saturday, 
y 50. Five hundred and thirty-nine works were shown, 
of these being paintings in oil and water-colour, thirty- 
sn works in sculpture, forty-one architectural drawings 
cluding photographs of buildings exhibited by their 
hitects) and forty miniatures and works in black and 
ite. Following a custom of recent years, several repre- 
tative pictures by two members lately deceased—Thomas 
Graham and David Farquharson—were borrowed for 
ibition. Till the beginning of May the attendance was 
1 maintained, but during the closing weeks it was ad- 
ayy, affected by the opening of the National Exhibition at 
ighton. 
At the statutory general assembly held on February 12 
5 tay hd Brown was elected to fill the vacancy in the list 
Academicians caused by the transference of Mr. John 
tchison’s name to the honorary retired list. At the 
16 meeting Mr, P, Hume Brown, LL:.D.; Professor of 
cient History and Paleography. in the University of 
nburgh, Was appointed the Academy’s Professor of 
sient Literature, in room of the late Professor. David 
sson. During the month of February Mr, George Henry 
se headquarters have for someyears been in London, 
, at his own request, placed. on. ithe non-resident: list. 


At the statutory general assembly held on March 18 Mr. 
R. Duddingstone Herdman, Mr. George Smith (painters), 
and Mr. Harry S. Gamley (sculptor) were elected to the 

k of Associate. 
0 The curators of the library reported as follows :—‘‘ As 
the library continues to be used for the general purposes of 
the Academy from the beginning of the year till the end of 
the first week in June, it has been found impossible to revert 
to the arrangement of having it open for one evening of the 
week ; but the books are available for consultation or loan 
on application to the secretary or assistant secretary. The 
books, drawings and prints are, generally speaking, in good 
order and catalogued up to date.’’ It was intimated that a 
number of works had been added. : 

During the year the Academy’s collection of works of 


art was augmented by the following additions :—‘‘ Bronze 
Venetian Door-knocker ; ’’ ‘‘ Two Stone Axe-heads,”’ found 
near Greenlaw, Berwickshire; ‘‘Land’s End, Cornwall, 


by William Miller, H.R.S.A.; ‘‘ Fast Castle,” by Thomas 


B. Blacklock ; ‘‘ Plaster Bust of the late William Forrest, 
ERS, Ar MOar Grey Day, obye hee he Brown, R.S8.A., 
diploma work; ‘‘ Head of the Venus de Medicis,’’? mono- 


chrome study by Thomas B. Blacklock. The thanks of the 
President and Council were recorded to the donors. 

The report.of the visitors to the life class was as follows: 
—‘* The session of 1907-8 commenced on November 18, 1907, 
and finished on June 30, 1908. There were 122 meetings of 
the class, viz. sixty-six evening and fifty-six morning meet- 
ings, and the aggregate attendance was 1,318. The visitors 
have gratification in reporting on its efficacy and usefulness, 
as shown in the work of the students during the past year 
in drawing and colour, while the President’s monthly prize 
has had a beneficial effect in original composition. The 
number of students on the roll is twenty-two and the average 
attendance is eleven. The Council, after inspecting the 
drawings and paintings done by the students during the 
course of the year, had pleasure in expressing their agree- 
ment with the visitors concerning the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the school generally, and also in regard to the various 
studies produced during the session. The Council awarded 
the prizes as follows :—The Carnegie Scholarship, Hugh A. 
Cameron ; the Chalmers Bursary, J. Howard Lyon and 
William A. Cuthbertson—equal ; the Chalmers-Jervise prize 
for the best drawing from the life, Hugh A, Cameron ; Mac- 
laine-Watters medal, William A. Cuthbertson ; the Stuart 
prize, George H. Paulin; the Keith prize, D. M. Suther- 
land and J. Howard Lyon—equal. 

The ren had much satisfaction in recording the 
appointment. recently made to the office of King’s Limner- 
ship for Scotland, and they had the more pleasure in con- 
gratulating Mr. Robert Gibb on the honour conferred on 
him and on the Academy as there seemed some danger of 
that ancient and honourable office falling into abeyance. 
The Council took the opportunity of thanking those public 
bodies and individuals who so successfully used their in- 
fluence in this matter. 

The year has seen considerable development in those 
changes, in which the Academy were so deeply interested, 
involved in the passing of the National Galleries (Scotland) 
Bill two years ago. In particular the New Edinburgh Art 
College was pushed on so rapidly that at the close of the 
year the larger part of it was ready for occupation, and the 
classes which had been carried on with some difficulty at 
the Royal Institution were shortly afterwards transferred 
to the new premises, At an assembly of Academicians held 
early in the year five members of the Academy—three 
Academicians and two Associates—were chosen to act on the 
board of management ; during the summer a director was 
appointed, and a teaching staff, which included. several 
members of the Academy, was organised. The Council, in 
noting this new departure in Scottish art training and the 
greater and much-needed facilities it provides for the appli- 
cation of art to our various crafts and industries, would 
hope that it might also prove a stimulus to those higher 
branches of the fine arts in which the Academy were more 
directly interested. 

The Council felt that some reference was due to the great 
art collections brought together during the summer and 
autumn months in Edinburgh and London respectively. 
The Edinburgh collection’ formed part of the Scottish 
National Exhibition, the leading intention of which was to 
show the progress and development of Scotland during the 
two centuries which had elapsed since the union of Parlia- 
ments in 1707. This idea was eagerly taken up by the com- 
mittee in charge of the fine art section, and in no part was 
it so steadfastly kept in view or so thoroughly carried out 
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in any other section. Scottish art during that long period 
was admirably represented in the galleries at Saughton. To 
this result the Academy contributed materially, both by 
loans of works and through the labours of many of its 
members associated with the committees of collection and 
arrangement. It was matter of satisfaction to know that the 
collection was fully appreciated by the crowds who thronged 
the galleries from May till October. With the Franco- 
British collection the Academy was less intimately con- 
cerned, but the Council might draw attention to the initia- 
tive taken in the formation of a committee, on which several 
Scottish art societies were represented, the purpose of which 
was to obtain fair treatment for Scottish art in such exhibi- 
tions. And though the effort was not attended with direct 
success, the Council believed that the action of the com- 
mittee had much to do with the more considerate treatment 
ultimately conceded in regard to the composition of the 
committee of arrangement ; nor were they without hope that 
it might have furnished a basis for a still fuller recognition 
of the claims of Scottish art in future international collec- 
tions. The Council also desired in this connection to express 
their sense of the excellent services rendered by Mr. Robert 
Noble as the representative from Scotland on the committee. 

The Council regretted having to record the death of an 
Associate member, Mr. Archibald D. Reid. 

It was interesting to record that during the year there 
occurred the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Alexander Nasmyth, H.R.S.A., and the hundredth anni- 
versary of that of his son, James Nasmyth. The former, 
who has been called ‘‘The Father of Scottish Landscape- 
painting,’ was born on September 9, 1758; the latter, the 
inventor of the steam hammer, on August 19, 1808. These 
names, so well known in connection with Scottish art and 
science, were now indelibly associated with the Academy 
through the munificent bequest made some years ago by the 
son in memory of his father, under the name of ‘“ The 
Alexander Nasmyth Fund.” 

The office-bearers were elected and the Council declared 
for the ensuing year as follows:—Council, Sir James 
Guthrie (president), Messrs. P. W. Adam, G. Ogilvy Reid, 
J. Campbell Noble, A. K. Brown, J. Lawton Wingate, J. H. 
Lorimer; W. D. M‘Kay, secretary; Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
treasurer; G. Ogilvy Reid, G. Washington Browne, 
auditors; P. W. Adam, G. Ogilvy Reid, curators of library ; 
J. Campbell Noble, E. A. Walton, Robert M‘Gregor, Edwin 
Alexander, visitors of the Life School. 
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ASYLUM CONSTRUCTION. 


T a meeting of the Architectural Section of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow held last week in the 
Society’s rooms, Mr. Alexander Cullen presiding, Dr. 
Hamilton C. Marr, Woodilee Asylum, read a. paper on 
‘‘ Asylum Construction.’’ Dr. Marr said that St. Vincent 
de Paul in the seventeenth century was the first to proclaim 
‘that the darkened mind was as much the visitation of 
God as the darkened vision ; that Christianity demanded of 
the humane and virtuous and powerful to protect and the 
skilful to relieve the one as well as the other.” Many years 
passed before this teaching was put into practice. In 1792 
Pinel, in France, and three years later Tuke, of York, intro- 
duced what was known as. the humane treatment of the 
insane. In practice the old association of insanity and 
demoniac possession was difficult to be got rid of. Thus in 
1819, in connection with the lunatic asylum formerly in 
Parliamentary Road, the rotating motion by means of 
whirling chairs had been tried in a great number of cases 
and in some of these with wonderfully good results. Asylums 
originally consisted of cells, in which lunatics were bound 
down by chains and locked up. Shameful conditions of 
treatment of the insane in workhouses resulted in the Lunacy 
Laws.of 1857 and the establishment of boards of lunacy and 
grants in aid of pauper. lunacy. From one extreme it was 
only human to pass to the other, and many of their palatial 
asylums were the results of this rebound. Woodilee Asylum 
(opened in 1875, and then the Barony Parochial Asylum) 
was the first asylum to be built with sitting-rooms or day- 
rooms for the use of patients, open grounds instead of airing 
courts,.and a maximum of freedom allowed by what was 
known, as the ““open-door system.’’ The evolution of asylums 
all the world over had proceeded since 1875 towards the con- 
ception that as insanity was a bodily disease, the buildings 
for the insane should primarily be of a hospital nature. 


This ,was illustrated’ in» modern’ Continental asylums in 
France. Germany, Holland, and Great Britain. When the | tion of Timber,” by Mr. J. Davies, of The Timber News. ~~ 
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details of asylums in these countries were considered the 
majority were found to be built on what was known as the 
block and corridor system, with, as at Gartloch and othe 
asylums, a detached hospital, or with the hospital attachec 
as at Woodilee. Chiefly through the writings and influeng 
of the late Sir John Sibbald, His Majesty’s Commissione; 
in Lunacy for Scotland, two asylums of the village type ha¢ 
been built in Scotland—Kingseat, Aberdeen, and Bangour 
Edinburgh. These village asylums had their prototypes in 
Germany, and at Alt Scherbitz and Uchtspringe in Saxony 
It was contended that the village asylum conduced to th 
greater welfare of individual patients by segregating then 
into small groups; that it was as economical in constructior 
as the block and corridor type (this had actually been prove 
in the case of the Aberdeen, Kingseat, asylum, costing 280) 
per bed) ; and that the village asylum could also be efficient) 
and economically administrated. Six years’ experience o 
the Reception House at Woodilee showed that all insan 
patients could be treated in buildings of an ordinary hos 
pital type, devoid of means for putting into use any syster 
of restraint or deprivation of freedom by seclusion in singl 
or padded rooms. The ideal mental hospital should consis 
of two portions—(1) a hospital section, (2) a colony. Th 
hospital section would be divided into three parts—(a) 
hospital, into which newly admitted patients and thos 
requiring medical treatment on account of their bodily an 
mental condition would be placed ; (b) villas grouped roun 
a central kitchen and laundry for women requiring cor 
tinuous medical supervision ; (c) villas grouped round worl 
shops for men requiring continuous medical supervisior 
The colony would consist of villas placed round farms ft 
patients who did not require continuous medical supervision 
but who required to be under sufficient observation in ord 
to fit them, should they not recover, to be boarded out wit 
strangers in the country. Such an asylum built in tk 
country, accessible to the friends of patients at all hour 
and with a sufficient allowance of ground for the emplo 
ment and treatment of patients, should not exceed im co 
2001. per bed. : a 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.* 
HE object of this paper is the elucidation of some fact 
which are not so widely known as they might be, co 
cerning the changes which the last quarter of a century h 
effected in the importation and use of building timber. — 
The question is, What forms of timber can the arehite 
specify for use in a given building which will on the o 
hand give his client the best value for his money, and w 
on the other permit the contractor and timber merchant 
supply what is wanted without undue inconvenience? 
It is incumbent upon all merchants and manufactur 
to bring before the profession the fullest information as 
changes in origin, form and manufacture. This is partic 
larly true in the case of timber. Many of the ports whi 
once sent us large quantities of the fir, pine or deal 
largely used in building construction, both for joiners’ a 
carpenters’ work, have ceased to exist as sources of supp 
and conversely other ports, till recently unknown, are 
exporting to England some of the best and most suita 
shipments. 72 
It may be urged that the architect need not inte 
himself in areas of origin, ports of shipment or brands, 
being his duty to see that good sound timber is suppl 
irrespective of any other consideration. This might h 
good if the standard of quality were always the same, ant 
builders and contractors were philanthropists eager only 
please their clients and to achieve the highest possible k 
of artistic excellence in their work. = | 
It has been the custom of the profession to lay dow 
its specifications certain definitions of what it requires 
the way of timber for constructional and decorative W' 
The timber merchant and contractor are entirely wit 
their rights in asking that these definitions shall be ¢: 
and definite, and as far as possible in accordance 2 ad 
reasonable convenience of the.trade. So far from de! 
eating any close and, detailed limitations in the tin’ 
clauses, the sensible contractor \asks for them. Notl 
would please him better than to know that the terms | 
in. describing the. wood .are meant and: will be str! 
enforced, Estimators now frequently complain that 
formule tell them little or nothing. If they read t} 


literally, they. would never: secure a contract ‘under’ 


per A) 


..* Abstract of a. paper, entitled “The Specification and In) 


| 
npetition. They have to consider the class of erection in 
estion and the idiosyncrasies and prejudices of the archi- 
t, so far as they are known to exist, plus the possibility 
trouble from clerk of works. 
‘So far from securing the desired level of quality, the 
uses in question frequently open the door to the substitu- 
n of inferior materials. If the contractor demonstrates 
» inability of the timber merchants to supply satisfactory 
terial of the exact description specified and obtains per- 
ssion to supply something equal thereto, a great deal is at 
se left to his own discretion. 
Many of the well-known builders and contractors may be 
ociated with -a certain set standard so far as their pur- 
ises are concerned. It varies with every firm, the experi- 
e of no two establishments being exactly alike. There are 
ny who permanently exhibit an intense anxiety to carry 
» their woodwork in a manner creditable to themselves 
1 just to the architects for whom they work. Even these 
“sometimes involved in serious difficulties through vary- 
‘ interpretations of timber specifications, and grave in- 
tice has been inflicted upon them by the inability of 
hitects to realise the difficulties of the situation. On the 
er hand, there are a few who prefer the existing state of 
ngs, and see in it opportunities for using indifferent wood 
ler the excuse that what was specified is unobtainable 
1 that ‘‘ this is just as good.”’ 
Of course there are countless instances in which the good 
th of the builders and the sound common-sense of the 
hitect (best exhibited, when he has a conscientious firm 
‘king for him, in leaving as much to them as he can) have 
mounted all difficulties without friction. 
The wide differences between sundry clauses taken from 
ently issued bills of quantities will show clearly that all 
not be right and some must be wrong. 
The first reads thus :—‘‘ The joiners’ work to be executed 
h the best yellow Christiania or best red Petersburg 
1” ; and the second as follows :—‘‘ The joiners’ work to 
she best Christiania or equal quality deals.”’ 
These clauses are issued by eminent architects in active 
ctice, associated with good work. 
Christiania has not sent out, directly or indirectly, a 
d piece of joiners’ timber for the last twenty years. The 
iller wood that we receive from that place, in the form 
planed boards, floorings and matchings, is of the class 
din the most ordinary kind of speculating building. 
One of these clauses permits the use of Petersburg stuff. 
S is more reasonable, but is open to the objection that it 
2s out by implication other ports which now send better 
| milder wood. Petersburg wood has shared the deteriora- 
1 which has characterised the whole of our imports, and 
n the finest parcels show a considerable proportion of 
tres, knots and sap. 
Another firm specifies the best Gefle yellow deal for 
iery. This is nearer the mark, but similarly rules out 
er equally good Swedish shipments and the even more 
ful material which comes from the White Sea, except by 
indulgence of the architect. 
The next gives Onega, Petersburg or Archangel, leaving 
room for even the best of the Swedish stuff. 
Altogether it is clear that the information upon which 
se clauses have been based is very fragmentary and is 
atly in need of revision. The same apples to the phrases 
erning the carcassing or carpentry. One says:—‘‘ The 
ber for carpenters’ work to be the best Memel, Danzig 
Riga fir, and no American, Swedish or Scotch fir is to be 
din any part of the building.” 
Memel has ceased to send:us fir. Riga still sends us fir, 
of a spongy texture and poor quality. Danzig still sends 
in diminished quantities, of smaller sizes and lower 
ity than in the past. American red pine, which when 
rinable is considered equal to any European stuff, is 
red. » Swedish fir is.excluded. This rules out the firm, 
gh and elastic wood which comes in abundance from the 
; Swedish ports and which is largely used for high-class 
bering. What is meant by the exclusion of Scotch fir js 
clear. If the writer used the term commercially, indi- 
ing place or origin, it is unnecessary, as the quantity of 
tch fir or-pine used’in England or Scotland is negligible 
_ would not enter into a builder’s calculations. Tf he 
1 the word botanically, to cover a species, he stultifies 
self, as the Danzig :fir, which he admits, and the Scotch 
which he bars, are.one and the same thing. No mention 
1ade of Petersburg wood, which’includes some very strong 
cassing stuff. : - 
summarising the careassing clauses, none of them specify 
wood mostly used’ for constructional work where dimen- 
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' by 4 inches from Russia or Sweden ?’’ 
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sions that are over 12 inches by 4 inches are required, viz.’ 
pitch pine, or in some cases Oregon or British Columbian 
pine. Most of our schools and municipal buildings are 
timbered in pitch pine or Oregon pine so far as the bigger 


‘sizes go, and in Russian or Swedish deals and battens where 


the smaller dimensions are concerned. Yet these items are 
not specified. Here we have a complete divorce between 
precept and practice, fraught with possibilities of endless: 
disputes between the profession and the contractors. 

It must be admitted that the task of compiling clauses 
which will govern the use of timber with fairness to all 
parties is not an easy one. ve OS gbet, 

First, it may be appropriate to make a rapid survey of 
the important features of the timber trade to-day, with 
special reference to the soft woods, which form by far the 
largest proportion of imports. It will be necessary to: 
examine the nomenclature of the staple bu‘lding-wood in 
some detail, the terms which are variously applied to it 
being very puzzling to the uninitiated. 

Although we speak of Memel or Danzig fir, the tree which 
yields it is a pine, botanically known as Pinus Sylvestris, a 
coniferous, needle-leaved tree growing very widely in Russia, 
Germany, Sweden and Norway and in some parts of Scot- 
land and the North of England. 

Whether in the form of squared-hewn logs from Danzig, 
or planks, deals and boards from Russia, Sweden and Nor- 
way, the wood is essentially the same, variations in its. . 
texture and quality being brought about by differences of 
climate and soil. That is why it is so difficult to draw dis- 
tinctions between the shipments from various ports, any one 
shipment containing both fine, slowly grown and clean wood 
from the highlands, and coarse, wide-ringed and spongy 
stuff from the lower and moister ground. A joiner may get 
hold of a nice clean mild-working deal of a particular brand 
and swear by it ever after, giving precedence to a shipment 
the average quality of which may be very ordinary. Or he~ 
may come across a piece which is harsh and inclined to warp, 
or So resinous as to make it impossible for him to get a 
smooth surface upon it. He is then likely to condemn that 
mark for good, although its average quality may be very 
high. Possibly this is one reason why the men who actually 
work the wood differ so widely in their opinions about it 
and make such unreliable guides upon the subject. 

It is known to the shippers as red and is so called in the 
Midlands and North ; but most merchants and consumers in 
the South know it as yellow. It is thus variously called 
redwood, red deal, yellow deal, Baltic, Memel or Danzig fir, 
and has even two more names, Northern pine and Scotch 
fir, although these two are fortunately not often met with 
in the South. 

It may be noticed here that the word ‘‘deal’’ is also used 
to denote a size, as 9 by 3, and in this connection has no. 
relation to the name of the wood itself. 

It is the wood about which nearly all the disputes occur, 
and is the one which is usually specified for most forms of» 
building construction. . 

From thirty to fifty years ago it mainly came from 
Memel and Danzig, Stettin and Riga, in the form of logs, 
both round and squared. These were converted into car- 
cassing and joiners’ stuff in England, and undoubtedly 
yielded a large proportion of the finest and most durable- 
wood. But as time went on Russia and Sweden developed 
an export trade in what is, as already explained, botanically 
the same tree. It came in a more easily merchantable form, 
viz. sawn square-edged planks, deals, battens and boards. 
Naturally the saving effected in buying the converted sizes 
had an effect upon the trade in Danzig and Memel stuff, 
and the imports of the latter fell away, until now we get 
very little indeed. 

Still, as it was then correct to specify the latter variety, 
the terms became very firmly embodied in architects’ speci- 
fications and have been copied and recopied until to-day. 
The situation is complicated by this. fact, that although: 
Riga fir is no longer of desirable quality and Memel fir is a- 
thing of the past, we still get these hewn-squared logs from 
Danzig, and if an architect absolutely insists upon it, they 
can be had, although only in limited quantities and of very 
ordinary quality. . Consequently, the builder who meets the-- 
recopied clause in a specification is faced by the probability 
that the architect is only using a figure of speech, but also 
the possibility that he has some reason for using the words: : 
and actually wants Memel.or Danzig fir. 

The question arises, ‘Where large sizes are required for 
main structural work, what is the. best alternative; seeing — 
that we do not receive imported. planks larger than 12 inehes 

The answer to this~. 
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is pitch pine, and some would include: the Douglas fir or 
Oregon and British Columbian pine. — 
The quality of nearly all timber imported into England 


has steadily deteriorated during the last twenty years, the . 


leading exception—viz. Kauri pine—being unfortunately a 
joinery and not a carpenters’ wood. 

No doubt there are thousands of mature and well-grown 
trees in the forests of Europe and America which would 
yield just as good timber as that which we used to receive. 
But the trouble is that they are, so far, inaccessible. When 
the cost of carriage becomes prohibitive the shipper falls 
back upon those forests which lie sufficiently near to the 
railways and rivers to permit of his getting the wood to the 
port of shipment at a certain price. These have already 
been worked and the finest trees removed. Natural regenera- 
tion and State regulated replanting together fail to keep 
pace with the world’s demand. European countries which 
once dipped very little into the available Russian and 
Swedish supplies now compete with the United Kingdom 
as bidders for yellow and white deal. At this moment Italy 
1s buying it very largely for the erection of temporary build- 
ings in Sicily and the mainland in consequence of the recent 
disastrous earthquake.. The standard of comfort in the 
poorer countries is rising, which means that the demand for 
wood per head per annum is increasing. Our own Colonies 
import Baltic stuff for house building, finding it cheaper to 
do that than use their own woods, which are either too hard 
to work for the purpose or too valuable as exports. 

Afforestation will not help us in our own generation. 
Although yellow ‘deal now grows in the United Kingdom, 
it does not existiin really merchantable quantities or dimen- 
sions. The Royal Commission which has recently reported 
upon afforestation. is of opinion that it can be grown here 
in bulk, and that scientifically planted forests will eventu- 
ally produce good, clean, usable timber. But we shall have 
to wait about ninety years before the trees will yield cut 
stuff sufficiently wide and long. 

Meanwhile the destructive process is going on, and the 
cutting of young wood in Norway and Sweden for wood pulp 
is further retarding the work of replenishment. While 
anxious not to appear as an apologist for poor or shoddy 
work, we must take these facts into account in the specifica- 
tion and inspection of timber. 

Importers appeal to agents and shippers in vain for deals 
and planks which shall be free from sap, shakes, large, loose 
and dead knots and other defects. Money will not buy them. 
Timber is not a manufactured article, which a sufficiently 
tempting price will bring forth in perfection. The pic- 
turesque shapes’ which make a well-wooded landscape so 
attractive spell defects in the wood from an architectural 
point of view. If you take a walk through Kew Gardens, 
or through such a well-preserved section of the Sussex Weald 
as the Duke of Norfolk’s natural park at Arundel, you will 
see some noble trees, but surprisingly few which are suffi- 
ciently straight in-the stem and free from branches to pro- 
duce a 20-foot plank free from pith, sap and knots. 

To sum up, the wood of to-day is admittedly imperfect, 
and the question arises, ‘‘ What measure of imperfection, if 
any, 1s permissible in timber used for contract work ?”’ 

The answer to that question will determine the wording 
of timber specifications. What shall we say about sap? It 
is safe to say the area of a transverse section of a typical 
Pinus Sylvestris will show about two-thirds heart and one- 
third sap. . That two-thirds heart is roughly circular in 
shape. Cut a parallelogram from it. You have about half 
the area of the original section in that parallelogram, with 
a centre or pith in it. Can we afford to lose half the tree? 
Of course, everything depends upon the class of work in 
hand, and for some exceptional contracts no doubt every 
particle of sap must be eliminated. 

If trees are felled in the winter, when the live sap is not 
filling the cells, and properly seasoned, the sapwood is 
visible, but bright and light coloured. If trees are felled 
during spring and summer when the juices are circulating, 
the cells contain chemical combinations which are liable to 
decomposition or to the attacks of fungi. The sapwood of 
such trees becomes discoloured, turning green or blue, and is 
unfit for use. At best the sapwood is less durable than the 
heart. But if perfectly bright and not exposed to variations 
of humidity in the atmosphere it will last and take a share 
Seed saved cae is to'say, a 9 inch by 3 inch, showing 
hele sok re : cashabie at the edge, will be stronger than 

3 y 5 inch which would remain were the inch of 

sapwood removed. 
sng fa #8 ternal joinery f concerned, in panels, mould 
; F é the element of ‘strength is not’ important, 
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the problem becomes largely one of appearance or intert< 
ence with decorative effect. The general practice of to-d:. 
tolerates the use of a limited proportion of bright sap ¢ 
all but the very highest class of work. But very {i 
specifying clauses contain any hint of permission for + 
inclusion of the smallest modicum. es 

Then what about knots? The large dead knot is a souz. 
of weakness, but the live knot, firmly attached to the rin 
of living wood, may be regarded as playing its part 
bearing stress. The small dead knot, if its dimensions , 
not break into many of the annular rings, is a negligil, 
quantity so far as strength is concerned. Here again ¢. 
question of disfigurement comes in. 

As to centres, a sound centre is rarely objected to if co, 
pletely boxed in by the surrounding wood, and is of cou, 
inevitably passed in the case of very large carcassing stuff, 

Putting all these considerations together, the followi: 
were suggested as workable clauses for the regulation — 
joiners’ and carpenters’ timber :— 

Wood for carcassing or carpentry shall be sawn out | 
sound, bright, square-edged Baltic or White Sea plan) 
deals and battens, or Danzig fir, pitch, Oregon or Briti. 
Columbian pine of similar quality. 

The wood for joinery to be Baltic or White Sea yello 
equal in quality to the best Russian or Swedish shipments, 

All to be free from injurious open shakes, large, loose » 
dead knots, or more than a small proportion of perfec 
bright sap and thoroughly seasoned. . 


GOTHIC STYLES IN MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


[* speaking of the use of the Gothic styles in modern we: 
one must necessarily confine oneself chiefly to deali; 
with ecclesiastical buildings, because for buildings of 1 
civil class fashion now favours almost exclusively the mode: 
Palladian manner, and this fashion also to a great ext; 
influences domestic work. es 
That Palladian Classic is alone suitable for mode 
methods and requirements seems indeed to be genera; 
accepted without question, but the truth of such a view; 
open to much argument, and certainly its blind accepta 
does not tend to the advancement of architectural art. 
The late Mr. James Fergusson, in the introduction to |; 
“ History of Architecture,’’ gives an illustration of the fri 
of a supposed building. The first section is absolutely pla, 
like the front of any tenement house in a back street, and > 
shows it repeated five times, with various degrees of incre- 
ing enrichment, in the shape of cornices, pilasters, arc- 
traves, arches, balustrades, rustications, &c. The frt 
might be that of a cotton mill, a bank, mansion, or a hot; 
and though the first section is nothing but the commont 
building, the last or fifth has some considerable pretensio. 
This fifth section I consider very fairly represents © 
generally accepted type of the modern method of civil al 
domestic architectural design. It is not, however, archit- 
ture at all, but merely the application of architectural or: 
ments of a more or less satisfactory character to the frit 
of a building, which building, so far as practical requir 
ments are concerned, would be quite as satisfactory ! 
section 1 of Mr. Fergusson’s illustration as in section 5. 
Such a method of design, though no doubt recognised! 
the later Renaissance and modern Classic work, was not ¢ 
method of the builders of either the Antique or Mediz! 
schools, where, apart from the ornamental features, ‘ 
methods of construction, though widely different in ‘ 
various stages of development, expressed the use, and‘ 
governed the form of the building. | 
Separated from this leading principle of utility er 
not apparently usually accepted in modern work), I do 
believe good design can be produced in any style, and (t 
tainly not in Gothic, which, as was well said by Pugin! 
the art of ornamental construction as opposed to construc’ 
ornament, . ' 
This great principle guided the masters of the Goll! 
revival, such as Sir Gilbert Scott, Street, Bodley, Pear‘? 
Butterfield, and others, in the most successful of their wot? 
and these works will, I feel. sure, come to be more jul 
appreciated when the present fashion for ponderous 
clumsy revived Classic Renaissance has had a little tim 
cool. down. os Re 
In criticising the civil buildings of the Gothic revi! 


_* A paper read before the Sheffield Society of, Architects 
Surveyors by Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.1.B.A. 
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such as, for instance, in London, the,Houses of Parliament, 
che Law Courts, and St. Pancras Hotel, &e,, great allowance 
nust be made for the difficulties the architects had to con- 
end with in the carrying out of work at this time. For 
nstance, among other things, the fashion of the day. pre- 
icribed as an absolute necessity large sheets of plate glass in 
ill windows, which alone is sufficient to spoil the appearance 
f any building, besides the desire for a machine-like accu- 
‘acy in all architectural details, mouldings and carving, 
vhich gives to many buildings of this period a harshness 
vhich, had the methods of Gothic workmanship been better 
inderstood, would have been avoided. 

-In spite, however, of minor defects, the best of the Gothic 
revival buildings of this period are full of character and 
nterest, and if the style had been persevered in its various 
tharacteristics would have become gradually better under- 
‘toed, and I believe a higher level of architectural art wou:d 
1ave been reached than we are at present likely to see in 
vhat may be called public buildings. 

The departure from the true principles of architectural 
lesign seems to have begun in this country with the works 
 Vanbrugh, whose pompous and heavy version of the 
?alladian manner has, I think, largely influenced from 
ime to time the popular conception of architecture with us. 
ts influence is very evident in our more recent public build- 
ngs, with few exceptions, and it seems likely with men of 
he Classic school to cause the gradual obliteration of the 
nuch finer traditions of the earlier English Renaissance. 

This English Renaissance may be said to have commenced 
n the reign of Charles I., and to have reached its highest 
»oint in the works of Sir Christopher Wren. The best 
xamples of this period are unsurpassed in their particular 
vay in the dignified simplicity of their proportions and 
etails.. The influence of this time gave us much charming 
lomestic work of the simpler character, and its traditions 
emained to a large extent in our less pretentious buildings 
0 quite the end of the eighteenth century. The influence of 
hese traditions was, however, finally extinguished by the 
vindow tax and the earlier Building Acts. 

The reaction against the utterly commonplace and un- 
vorthy buildings of the earlier part of the nineteenth 
entury brought about the first serious attempt to revive the 
ise of the medizval styles; and I suppose that no one had 
reater influence in this than the elder Pugin, who certainly 
ad an extraordinary insight into the true principles of 
rothic design, based as it was in his case on a thorough 
tudy of old work. 

_ Pugin is best known by his ecclesiastical work, and, to 
‘ame a few examples only, his Roman Catholic cathedrals 
t Birmingham, Nottingham, and Derby, and the church at 
tamsgate, are works of great excellence. Tho Birmingham 
hurch is one that has always attracted me in’ spite of its 
wo very wretched western spires, but despite its spires this 
hurch is a very instructive one, showing as it does what may 
e done with quite simple materials and design. Externally 
tis of brick, and is fitted with great skill on to a falling and 
wkward site at the east end.’ It is, however, the interior 
vhich is the striking part of the building. The scale is, of 
ourse, small when compared with many ancient works, but 
3 quite sufficient to give great dignity, and it is certainly 
me of the best works of its time. ; 

_ Pugin’s connection with Barry in the carrying out of the 
Touses of Parliament is, I think, now generally admitted, 
nd the detail of much of this fine building certainly sug- 
ests Pugin’s handiwork. The great fault, however, of this 
articular work is the over-elaboration of detail, every bit of 
he exterior being covered with niches and panelling, &c., 
thich, though in themselves often of excellent design, 
ecome wearisome by endless repetition. This fault, indeed, 
s not confined to the Houses of Parliament, but is largely 
hared by most of our great buildings of late years, quite 
part from the particular style in which they may have been 
esigned. 

| Now I have come to think that this over-elaboration is 
irgely due to people attempting to judge of buildin gs purely 
tom the mechanical drawings showing them. As you per- 
ectly well know, no building can ever be seen as it is shown 
nan architectural elevation or section, but the public (and 
fear many architects) appear to think only of what the 
tawings look like. To make an architectural elevation look 
ttractive it has to be loaded with a quantity of details and 
>atures which, when translated into the actual building, 
roduces the fussy, restless feeling which is unfortunately 


1e distinguishing feature of most of the architectural work 
£ the last sixty years. 


| 


For example, if you will compare the drawings of nearly — 


any old building, of recognised architectural merit with;a 
drawing of a modern design, you will at once be struck..by 
the extraordinary difference of the two things on paper. 
Probably to most people the drawing of the modern building 
would be the most attractive, the old one would look bare and 
uninteresting, and the other would look ornamental. . 

Or again, I ‘believe that if either the Ducal Palace at 
Venice (I speak of the front or Gothic portion facing the 
Grand Canal), or, say, Durham Cathedral, both of them in 
their different ways perhaps the finest buildings of their kind 
in the world, would, if drawn out to g-inch scale elevations, 
stand a very poor chance in a modern competition. ‘The 
assessor and his committee would almost certainly pass them 
both by as being bald and uninteresting, monotonous, lack- 
ing in originality, and so forth. 

I feel sure that the great development in. the skill of the 
architectural draughtsman within the last fifty years has 
hindered rather than tended to improve architectural design, 
the very natural tendency in these competitive days being 
to think more about the appearance of the drawing than 
the design and consequent appearance of the building it is 
intended to illustrate. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I by no means wish 
to depreciate in any way good, accurate and sound architec- 
tural draughtsmanship ; it is a real necessity under modern 
conditions, but it must never be lost sight of that it is 
merely a means to an end, and not the end itself. 

Nor is this overloading the design of which I have been 
speaking confined to work of the Gothic school; itis quite as 
noticeable in modern Palladian; for if the draughtsman on 
the Gothic design runs riot with panelling and pinnacles, 
his brother on the Palladian design gives you a surfeit of 
rustications, which I think is possibly even a more weari- 
some form of—shall I call it ?—decoration. 

Not, however, content with rustication on the wall sur- 
faces, which would enable you to count every stone in the 
building if you wanted to, a further development of the same 
idea has been reintroduced, and finds apparently much 
favour with the Palladian men—namely, the cutting up of 
engaged columns into short. lengths by square blocks of 
stone. 

It is hard to understand what beauty there can be in such 
a treatment of a Classic column, except it be with the object 
of making the drawings look more dotty. The columns of 
any of the antique orders are among the most beautiful 
architectural things ever designed, and. with their. perfect 
proportions, beautiful mouldings, and the enrichment of 
their caps, &c., are never likely to be surpassed in their own 
way. Whether used on a colossal scale in a portico, or in a 
Sheffield plate candlestick of the best. Adams’ period, a 
Classic column is a thing of beauty; but it is utterly un- 
reasonable to cut its shaft into chunks by square blocks, 
which absolutely contradict and nullify the whole motive of 
the design. 

In a large block of buildings lately erected in London the 
order (in this case, I think, Roman Ionic) has its shafts.cut 
up for a considerable portion of their height .in the above- 
mentioned manner, and the effect is most unsightly, espe- 
cially when the columns are seen in sharp prospective from 
below, which must so often be the case in buildings erected 
in a street. 

The general tendency of the modern English Palladian 
school of design does not appear to me to promise well: for 
the future. An increase in extravagance of design and 
material, together with in many cases an altogether uncalled- 
for increase in the scale, of the newer town buildings 
(notably in London) seem to be its leading characteristics. 
In scale the newer buildings frequently quite dwarf.their 
surroundings, and the wildness of the design of many of 
them rivals the stick and rag architectural vagaries of the 
White City. . 

There are, of course, honourable exceptions, and one not 
infrequently sees in works of the domestic class buildings of 
refined and artistic design which show a careful study and 
appreciation of some of the best traditions of English 
domestic work. 

(Gil (To be concluded. ) 


A Scheme is being promoted for a Scottish Exhibition of 
National History, Art and Industry to be held in Glasgow 
next year. . Primarily the aim of the scheme is to raise funds 
for the endowment of a Chair of Scottish History and Litera- 
ture in Glasgow University, but buildings, it is estimated, could 
be constructed at'a cost of 30,000. to 50,000/., and defrayed 
by the.sale of season tickets. | bs se %, 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Fire Risks in Buildings. ; 

Srr,—As you were good enough to refer to my letter in 
The Architect of February 26, in your article on ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey and Fire Protection,” I should like to say 
that the fact that there are hydrants to which the fire- 
engine hose pipes can be attached does not afford a satis- 
factory answer to the question you originally raised. Atten- 
tion was drawn in The Architect ‘‘that some of the im- 
portant buildings in the metropolis were not protected as 
fully as they might be if advantage was taken of the 
hydraulic mains of 700 1b. per square inch at their doors.”’ 
A fire might break out at the Abbey when the engines were 
occupied at other conflagrations in distant parts of London, 
and we have to consider this fact, that New York has in 
parts of the city where there are high buildings abandoned 
the method of connecting the hydrants on the face of the 
buildings to the fire engines, and a special system of high- 
pressure mains has been laid for the sole purpose of fire 
extinction. After Mr. Wallace’s explanation I will with- 
draw the expression ‘‘ antiquated,’’ but still think the 
appliances described are not up to date. 

KILLINGWORTH Hepcss, M.I.C.E., 
Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
10 Cranley Place, 8.W.: March 16, 1909. 


[Mr. Robinson, the late chairman of the L.C.C., stated a 
short time back that the New York fire mains are supplied 
with 350 lb. pressure per square inch.—Ep. ] 


A. A. Play. 

Srr,—Can you spare me a few lines in your correspond- 
ence columns to call attention to the fact that the A.A. play 
is taking place this year on March 24 and 26? My reason 
for writing'is that last year’so many people remarked that 
they did not know anything about it and would most cer- 
tainly have gone if they had known. We are anxious, there- 
fore, to bring it before the notice of your readers, 

Tickets can be obtained from the undersigned or at 
18 Tufton Street, S.W. 

Thanking you in anticipation for inserting this short 
letter, I am, yours faithfully, THomas W. WarkIns. 

11 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.: 

March 17, 1909. 
[See announcement on front page.—Ep.] 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales) 
of which Professor Rhys is chairman, will resume its inquiry at 
Cardiff on March 23. After Cardiff other parts of the Princi- 
pality will be visited. iE he 


Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., in accordance with his intention 
announced some time since, has retired from the presidential 
chair of the Society of British Sculptors, and Sir Charles 


Lawes-Wittewronge has been elected president, with Mr. 
Brock as treasurer. 


A Select Committee of the House of Lords, presided over 
by the Earl of Kintore, met on Tuesday to consider the 
Malvern Hills Bill, which proposes to give the Malvern Hills 
Conservators definite powers to preserve the hills from deface- 
ment by quarrying operations. 

M. Bigot, former resident at the Villa Medicis, and winner 
of the Grand Prix de Rome in architecture, has been com- 
missioned to produce a plan in relief of ancient Rome. 


M. Clemenceau has made a grant of 25,000 franes for the 
purpose, 


The Dean of Canterbury has issued an appeal to incum- 
bents within the Southern Province asking that each church 
should make a contribution—« perhaps a single offertory ”— 


towards the 20,000/. now required to place the cathedral in a 
state of satisfactory repair. 


~ The Meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
arranged for March 24 has been postponed till an early date 
next session, in consequence of Mr. Morley Fletcher’s absence 


from town to attend the International Archeolocical Congress 
meeting at Cairo. : 


Sa oui 


Mr. Ibrahim Shaik Ahmadi, Fellow of Bombay Univers; 
and the first Indian F.R.I.B.A., died last month. He was f 
some years executive engineer of Bombay city, and was sy 
sequently appointed special engineer of the Bombay Improy 
ment Trust. aay 


The Prizes were distributed on the 10th inst. to ¢ 
successful competitors in the. Manchester Society of Architec 
competitions. They were as follows:—Design for a chur 
tower: Senior prize, F. Cowper; junior prize, E. B. Norr 
Design for a timber-framed ventilating turret: Senior priz 
W. J. Roberts. Design for a dressing shelter: Senior priz 
W. J. Roberts. Design for lych gate: Senior prize, W, 
Roberts ; junior prize, E. B. Norris. Prize winner for be 
work done in School of Architecture classes: Second and thi) 
year student, F. Cowper; first year student, H. 0. Hi 
Session 1908-9—Mr. Ogden’s prize, design of a country hous 
Senior, first prize, Hubert Worthington ; special senior pri 
of 25 guineas, J. F. Cowper ; special senior prize of 12 guines 
W. J. Roberts; junior prize, E. B. Norris. Design for ; 
entrance doorway: Senior prize, Leo H. Cross. Design for 
college of arts: Junior prize,G. Hemm. Design for a count) 
bungalow: Senior prize, L. M. Angus ; junior prize, G. Hem: 


The Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures Will be deliver, 
at Alexandra College, Dublin, on Wednesday, March 24, ar 
the two following daysat4 p.m. The lecturer will be Profess, 
W. Ridgeway, D.Litt., LL.D., Professor of Archeology in +] 
University of Cambridge. The subject of Professor Ridgeway 
first lecture will be ‘‘ Ireland in the Bronze Age.” In the secor 
he will deal with “Ireland in the Early Iron Age,” wi 
special reference to the “ Oldest Irish Epic,” on which Epic | 
published a book in 1907. In the last lecture he will treat 
‘‘Treland in the Early Middle Age.” 


The Cambridge Syndicate appointed to obtain plans ar 
estimates for a museum of general and local archeology and. 
ethnology on the Downing College site are of opinion that, ; 
the fund amounts to over 10,000/., leave should be aske 
from the Senate to begin at once the first portion. Some 
the rooms will be available for the Cambridge Antiquaria 
Society. The building, designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A 
will abut on the Squire Law Library, and occupy the vacar 
ground at the corner of Downing Street and Tenniscourt Roa 


The Council Of the Surveyors’ Institution have accepte 
an invitation from the South Wales and Monmouthshire cor 
mittee of the Institution to hold the next country meeting | 
Cardiff on May 20 and 21. 


It is Statea that the Very Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees, minist. 
of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, and Dean of the Order 
the Thistle, has received a letter from Lord Knollys on beh: 
of His Majesty the King as head of the Order of the Knigh 
of the Thistle, stating that the Knights of the Thistle desir¢| 
to have a chapel or stalls of their own in the capital of Scotlan 
that they had given up the idea of having such in Holyroo| 
and now wished to know if the authorities of St. Giles’s wou 
favour the idea of accommodating the Knights in the Cathedr: 
Lord Leven and Melville has placed at the disposal of H 
Majesty for this purpose his share of the 40,000/. his fath 
left for the restoration, of Holyrood Chapel, which sum we 
back to the family estate on account of the project not beg 
proceeded with. The sum in question amounts to 20,000). 
25,0001. 


The Leighton House Committee are raising a sum of 25! 
for the purpose of acquiring for the public Lord Leighto 
first large and important picture, “The Death of Brunellesch 
painted when he was twenty years of age at Frankfurt, whe) 
it has remained till now. The work belongs to Dr. von Stein, 
son of Professor Eduard von Steinle, Lord Leighton’s mast’ 
and life-long frien 1, who has lent it for exhibition in the stud 
of the president. 


The Northants Education Committee have agreed to t) 
following appointments of architects for new work :—Bad’ 
new school, Mr. J. T. Blackwell, Kettering ; Burton Latin’ 
new school and special centre, Messrs. Gotch & Saunde, 
Kettering ; Corby new school and special centre, Mess’ 
Sharman & Archer, Wellingborough ; Rothwell special cent) 
Mr. J. T. Blackwell, Kettering ; Silverstone new school, Mess’ 
Brown & Fisher, Wellingborough; Towcester new scho 


| 


Messrs. Law & Harris, Northampton. 


The Royal Academy of Arts Will, on the 23rd inst., elit 
one Cousins annuitant. Applicants for the annuity, whichs 
of the value of not more than 80/., must be deserving artis, 
painters in oil and water-colours, sculptors, architects, or '- 
,gravers, in need of aid through unavoidable failure of Pr 
fessional employment or other causes. — — 
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THE CHOIR. 


LoNnpboN, E.: 


BECKTON, 


CHURCH, 


MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS’ 


ST. 


F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


|i Wednesday last the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
BLING and Mr. Justice JELr, sitting as a Divisional Court 
ithe King’s Bench Division, gave judgment in the appeal 
se of the London County Council v. the District Sur- 
ors’ Association. As our readers may remember, the 
Imdon County Council, although succeeding to the 
jies and responsibilities of the School Board, considered 
at they were not bound to give notice to the District Sur- 
ors or to be subject to their supervision under the 
visions of the London Building Act. A test case was 
ied before Mr. Garrett, the stipendiary magistrate at 
‘2 South-Western Police Court, and he decided against 
2 County Council, but stated a special case for the 
‘gh Court. Their lordships held that although the 
mndon County Council did not come within the purview 
‘Parts VI. and VII. of the Act, they did come within 
|: provisions of Section 145. _The appeal of the Council 
\s therefore dismissed and the decision of the magistrate 


irmed. 


| An important decision was given on Friday last in the 
onsistory Court of London, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, by 
'. Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of London. 
application was made by the Vicar (the Rev. WALTER 
orsTER, M.A.) and both the churchwardens for a faculty 
authorise the erection of a rood-screen, the essential 
iture of which, as proposed, was a rood-beam with a 
tral cross containing the figure of Our Lorn, crowned 
id reigning on the Tree, with the accompanying figures 
ithe Virain and St. Jonn. That is, in short, the screen 
us to be a veritable rood-screen. The main point of the 
(rned Chancellor’s judgment was to determine whether 
2 rood-screen was an architectural ornament or a church 
aament as referred to in the rubric in our present Prayer- 
ok. ‘“‘ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments 
the Church and of the ministers thereof at all times of 
sir ministration shall be retained, and be in use, as were 
ithis Church of England by authority of Parliament in 
2 second year of the reign of King Epwarp THE SixTH.”’ 
le Chancellor decided that a rood is an ornament of the 
xurch within the meaning of the rubrics, that it is not 
eseribed by the rubrics, and not necessary or subsidiary 
| the performances of the Church, and therefore he 
clined to grant the faculty, notwithstanding that it was 


1 


ized on behalf of the application that the erection of the 
een would materially assist in strengthening the piers 
) the chancel arch, which had been affected by recent 


juinage works. 


AuTHouaH half a million sterling is a large sum to raise 
( any one object in these days, there is good reason to 
oe, after the meeting held at the Mansion House last 
‘esday, that the Shakespeare National Theatre in honour 
the tercentenary of the poet’s death, which took place 
1616, may become a reality. Enthusiasm was imparted 
‘the committee by the announcement of an anonymous 
ination of 70,0001., and starting from this encouraging 
‘mmencement there appears to be a strong probability 
lt we may have in London a repertory theatre which 
sall do for dramatic art in England what the Comédie 
‘incgaise has.done in France. 


_Iy the Newcastle section of the Society of Chemical 
Tastry a paper was recently read by Mr. Cuares 
| Porter on ‘‘ Chemical Changes in Portland Cement 
‘ncrete and the Action of Sea-water thereon.’? Some 
‘icrete has been found to be injuriously affected by the 
(10n of sea-water, and as a result of various experiments 
fas been discovered that the addition of six parts of red 
|cined clay to ten parts of the cement clinker before 


a gave the best results and obviated the damaging 


2ct of the sea-water. 
| 


| 
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action of carbonic dioxide on cement concrete brings about 
a high degree of induration. Some years ago we analysed 
some specimens of American hydraulic lime which had 
been successfully used with sea-sand, and found that this 
lime contained a high percentage of magnesia and a very 
small amount of alumina silicate, from which we deduced 
that whilst ordinary hydraulic lime cannot well be used 
with sea-sand, a dolomitic lime is not open to the same 
objection. With regard to the use of red calcined clay 
in concrete, we have found that burnt clay ballast with 
Portland cement for matrix produced a concrete which, 
when examined some twenty years after it had been laid 
in foundations, was of remarkable hardness and strength. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the clay had been 
thoroughly well burnt. 


THE British School at Rome is desirous of undertaking 
excavations at Malta on the lines of the successful and 
valuable explorations of Dr. Evans, this year’s Royal 
Institute gold medallist, and Dr. Mackrnzig at Cnossos, 
and hopes to obtain thereby results of equal importance. 
Funds are wanted, and the Secretary of the School has 
made an appeal for contributions. 


Scors law is not on all fours, as they say in the 
Courts, with that of England, but nevertheless the 
result of the appeal of the executrix of the late Wm.1aM 
Mackison, borough engineer of Dundee, against the 
decision of Lord GurTuriz in the action of Mr. 
MAcKISON versus the Corporation of Dundee, is not 
without interest. Mr. Macxtson, as our readers may 
remember, was borough engineer of Dundee for some 
thirty-eight years, during which time he performed many 
services beyond what he or anybody else, as far as we 
can make out, anticipated would be within the sphere of 
his duties when he was appointed. The value of these 
services he estimated, and no doubt rightly, at 45,0001., 
but he claimed and sued for 15,0001. only. He died whilst 
the action was in progress, and although the Town Council 
offered to compromise for 4,0001., this was refused by 
his trustee, the case was lost, and his estate condemned 
in costs. The appeal has been no more successful, and 
has been dismissed with costs, This case is illustrative 
of what is happening all over the country. Public 
authorities, in plain language, are robbing the engineering 
and architectural professions of enormous sums of 
money. They decide to employ a salaried official, as 
borough engineer, council surveyor, education architect, 
or in some such capacity. They appoint a young man, 
at the outset of his professional career, to whom a fixed 
salary of some 3001. a year or thereabouts, sometimes less, 
is more attractive for the moment than the uncertainties 
of private practice. At first he is, at the figure, well paid; 
the work is not excessive, but it grows. As an instance, 
when the late Mr. Macxison was appointed his staff 
numbered three; when his employment was terminated 
in 1906 it was eighteen. The salary no doubt increases 
to some extent, but not to anything like what it should be 
if it were in accordance with the skill and experience 
gained by time and study or with the added responsibility, 
until the unfortunate paid official finds that he is carrying’ 
on a practice which, in the ordinary way, would pro- 
bably bring him in ten times what he receives. He has no 
redress ; like Mr. Macxison, at his appointment he was 
bound to give his whole time to his masters, and no matter 
what the value of his services might be, he can claim no 
more than his salary, but must be humbly grateful for 
any little extra honorarium or Christmas-box his 
employers like to give him. The Dundee Town Council 
generously gave Mr. Macxtson during his thirty-eight 
years of admittedly conscientious and unsparing work the 
munificent additional sum of 2051. No wonder at their 
last meeting they congratulated themselves that they had 
good reason to be satisfied with the decision. Are the 
Councils of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects also satisfied ? 


"See a atte 
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MADRID.* 


1 eee one is contemplating and planning a holiday 


abroad one is thankful to be furnished with a clear 


© and concise account of what is to be seen in the localities 
‘to which one’s thoughts are inclined as a possible object 


of pilgrimage, and such guidance is admirably furnished 
by the Spanish Series of Mr. ALBERT CALVERT. When 


- an architect has left behind for ever his Wanderjahre, and 


can no longer spare time for the delights, the disappoint- 
ments and the thrills of discovery that go to make up 
the charm of an exploring tour, he wants to know before- 


hand where to go without loss of time and with prescience 


of what he will find. The present volume opens out the 


possibilities of Madrid, ‘‘ Imperial y Coronada, muy noble 


y muy leal y muy herdica.”’ 

Madrid is essentially a modern city and has little to 
show in the way of antiquities as compared with other 
towns of Spain—Segoyia, Toledo, Avila, Burgos, Seville, 
Cordoba and Granada. It is emphatically not the place 
for a young architectural student, for a Soane medallist 
or a Tite prizeman, but for him whose faith is on a sure 
foundation and whose judgment is sound the opportunities 
that Madrid affords of studying the work of the seven- 
teenth and later centuries of Spanish architecture are 
valuable and suggestive. For Moorish work and the 
plateresco period of Spanish Renaissance a twenty-mile 
journey must be made out of Madrid to the old university 
town of Alcala de Henares, but the Herreresco, the 
Baroco and Rococo can be found in the capital city of 
Spain to quite as great an extent as is wholesome. 

The handbook before us is just what is wanted as a 
preparation for visiting a city like Madrid without the 
tedium of the ordinary guide-book. After a chatty 
chapter on the general aspect of Madrid, hygienic and 
social, we have a sketch of the history of the city from 
the tenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth, and 
of the manners and customs of the Court and society. 
Then a chapter on art in Madrid. This being a book for 
the Philistine, art, of course, means painting and painting 


‘only. VELAsQuEZ, Muritio and Goya overshadow all 
‘other Spanish painters, and it is in Madrid, particularly in 


the Museo del Prado, that their masterpieces are to be 
found. Art in Madrid is not, however, confined to paint- 
ing, but is prominent in remarkable works of the best 
armoursmiths of Europe, collected in the Royal Armoury, 
a collection unsurpassed by any other and approached 


only by that in the Imperial Armoury at Vienna. This 
‘collection owes its high position not to Spanish craftsmen, 
‘celebrated ag were the sword-blades of Toledo, but to the 


‘superlative workmanship of famous Bavarians and 
Italians, notably the CotmaNs of Augsburg and the 
Nearouts of Milan. 

A sketchy account is given of the architecture and 


‘history of the churches and public buildings, as also of 


the little town of Alcala de Henares to which we have 
already alluded, and then a tolerably full description of 
bull-fights and bull-fighters makes up no inconsiderable 
‘proportion of the literary part of the handbook. Quite 
properly, for the bull-fight is the most assertive feature of 
the life of the Madrilefios, and Madrid is the Mecca of 
every Spanish torero. Mr. Cauvert seems to think that 
a feeling is growing up even in Madrid against the worst 
feature ‘of the Spanish bull-fight, the massacre by the 
horns of the bull of the miserable specimens of worn-out 
horses that: are ridden to their death by the picadors. 
The Spaniards might very well learn in this respect from 
their neighbours in Portugal, where the gallant bull is 
mot killed, and where any horseman who allowed his 
steed to be even scratched would be hissed out of the ring. 
Hence the finest horses and the finest horsemanship in 
the country are displayed in the Portuguese bull-ring, and 
both horse and bull probably enjoy the sport as much as 
the man and more than the spectators. There is, in 
fact, in the Portuguese bull-fight no more cruelty than in 
a Rugby football match, and the sport is in no way 


4 Ee 5 ag hae Hoe sea aoe Description and Handbook of the 
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Eyen if, to preserve the exhibition of the high skill] 
courage of the espada, the death of the bull still rem: 
the crowning feature of the fight, the introduction 
Portuguese equestrianism would add largely 
interest of the spectacle and deprive it of its most 
ing episodes. 4 
We now come to a remarkable feature of thi 
ing handbook. There are 169 pages of letter- 
large print with wide margins, and 453 pages of 
tions, almost all reproductions of photographs. 
a large proportion are views of buildings and p 
buildings old and new, and although the scale is t 
to admit of serious study of their architecture, th 
theless gives us an excellent idea of what Madrid 
offer, the formality of Herrera, the Late Goth 
Hospital of the Conception or “‘ la Latina ’’ in th 
de Toledo, the wildest extravagance of the Baroe 
the facade of the hospital in the Calle Fuencarral, besid 
the modern work of the nineteenth century. Alth 
HerRRERA’sS work may be formal, it is not without di 
and power, and there is much that is admirable i 
designs. The tabernacle in the Escorial Church, « 
ecuted by Trezzo, although “‘ restored ’’ in 1827, is 
very excellent piece of detail. ae. 
The Escorial, monastery, palace and tomb, is 
illustrated, so that the reader may form his own 
pendent judgment of its merits or defects, and m 
may not agree with the opinion of the author, wh 
pression can be gathered from these words:—*] 
simplicity and hugeness it might easily be mistak 
the work of Nature, not of man. Artistically this 
haps its sole merit, yet, as I have said, it never 
awe.’’ This impression is probably the result 
material of the building, grey granite, and the sev 
its facade treatment, but what particularly strik 
the maintenance of what seems to have been a dk 
characteristic of composition in the work of the ea 
Spanish Renaissance architects—restraint in the loy 
portions of their buildings with richness in the ~ 
parts. The facade of the University at Aleala de Henar 
included in the illustrations, is an instance of this; 
and is but one of many that may be found through 
Spain. The austerity of the wall treatment of the) 
ternal facades of the Escorial is, to our mind, an adm 
foil and support to the grouping and piquancy Of | 
features that go to make up the skyline. To apprea 
the general composition of so huge a building one m 
view it from a distance, such as the point from 
taken the general view. Mr. Canverrt tells us th 
original plans were drawn by Juan Bautista DE Tou 
and the first stone laid in April 1562, and that 
death of the original architect in 1563 the w 
carried on by his assistant, JuAN DE HERRERA, and 
pleted in June 1582. But our author says, “ 
architect was Purure himself.’’ ‘‘ Totepo and Hz 
can have had little else to do than commit the seh 
paper.’’ We should rather say that the designer ot | 
Escorial must have studied the work of BRAMANTE | 
Pauuapio, and then, influenced no doubt by his stu 
but without copyism, he has imbued his concepti 
his own personality, and that the personality of a Sp 
architect. For example, the little octagonal templ 
the centre of the Patio de los Evangelistas reminds) 
irresistibly of BramanTE’s San Pietro in Montorio, 
yet it is in no sense a copy, but, we agree with | 
Catvert, ‘‘ one of Hrerrera’s. best works ’’ and 
roughly characteristic of that architect at his best. 
are somewhat amused at Mr. Cauvert’s strictur 
palace portion of the Escorial, the interior of whuct! 
says is ‘‘ altogether in the style of the eighteenth cent’ 
a sufficient condemnation.’’ This reminds us of thes! 
of the missionary who warned the Esquimaux of the | 
of Hades—they all wanted to go there. “‘ The styl: 
the eighteenth century ’’ is an attraction for our rea’ 
nowadays. The truth is that in the Hscorial we | 
eighteenth-century work devoid of the extravagance 
the Rococo. ie 
Numerous illustrations are given of the artistic V 
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the famous Italian and Bavarian armoursmiths of the 
teenth century, the period when in the last days of 
nour-clad warriors art in the most extraordinary degree 
S superimposed on utility. It is in this particular 
ase of the armourer’s craft that the Madrid collection, 
inks to the patronage of Cuarues Y. and his immediate 
scessors on the throne of Spain, excels all others. Of 
‘lier work ‘‘ it includes few pieces anterior to the last 
ws of the fifteenth century, and none at all of the four- 
nth.”’ 

The gateways of Madrid are admirable pieces of 
hitectural design, and so too is the Toledo bridge, whilst 
» modern work is, as elsewhere, sometimes good and 
netimes not, but is usually characteristic. In short, 
». Cauvert’s handbook shows us that Madrid is well 
rthy of a holiday visit by English architects. Judging 
mm their works, some of our leading architects have 
eady been there. 


| 
‘CHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—VI. 
| By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


Burtpina Massss. 


O ‘‘mass”’ is to collect into a body, and the object 
in architectural composition is the attainment of 
ity. The ultimate effect of massing in building is to 
erest by the disposition of parts, All mere creation of 
tline for its own sake is bad. The skyline of a building 
1 never be considered as a primary effect. Intentionally 
iouetting reduces the art of architecture to that of 
twork, > 
Massing may be either general, subordinate, or of 
sail. Thus we may group a roof and tower, or the parts 
‘a facade, or the foliation of a capital. The art of 
‘angement—fine grouping—is pre-eminently the art to 
ive for an architectural design. Good grouping means 
od outline as a natural result, whereas effective outlines 
vy be cut out of cardboard and silhouetted against the 
y. The latter effect belongs more to the scenic painter’s 
The charge of mere fretting cannot be brought against 
ch an object as the spire of Antwerp Cathedral, because 
2 beautiful silhouette is derived from skilful arrangement 
necessary features. Besides, no one ever saw a 
mmetrical outline in a building, whereas symmetry is 
2 great aim of the fretworker, and from the smallness of 
2 completed object a practically symmetrical view is 
ventotheeye. <A pattern against the sky is not required 
architectural design. Perspective effect destroys any 
symmetry ’’ in large objects. The main plea fora well 
lanced effect of building outline must be based on the sup- 
sition that the building is to possess some beauty and 
serest at a distance. One general description of the 
ture and requirements of architectural design may be 
ined by advancing towards a building. Afar off we see 
seresting outline rising against the sky. On nearer 
proach the general grouping begins to affect the 
server, and what might be called the middle-distance 
2>w has, for its base of effect, outline plus composition. 
le nearer we approach the less importance is attached 
mere outline. The arrangement of masses becomes of 
2 first importance ; nearer still the subordinate grouping 
terests us, until when we stand beneath the portals 
tline and grouping, both major and minor, cease to have 
y value (because we cannot see them) and we become 
sorbed in the details. Providing that the practical needs 
service—of the building are properly fulfilled, we have, 
satisfied with our view, from distance to close proximity, 
en beholding a true work of architecture. If now we 
art away from a building and recede, we can equally show 
aat is not architecture. Our examination of the detail 
ork may be satisfactory, and the main grouping of parts 
ay be passably interesting ; but let it be supposed that as 
> move off we discover bad major grouping—uninterest- 
g and tame—ugly to the stage of that is revolting, 
d that when we see the general outline only there is 
thing but a monstrously ugly silhouette; then we may 
arly say such is not architecture—being imperfect in-its 


: 
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nobler qualities. And here we may see that detail of itself 
cannot be counted architecture, can indeed scarcely be 
termed architectural, if it has no harmony with the larger 
mass. Truly, of such a work all the beauty might have 
been shown in a museum. 

Such a composition as last described may well have 
been produced by one who had no grasp of the whole 
problem, or by one who had never thought of architecture 
except of the elevational type or as a mere frame for 
exhibiting detail. All such detail might have been hung 
for exhibition on a screen. Assuming that of itself such 
detail were pleasing, take it away, and what remains? 
There is a building certainly, just as in the most utilitarian 
engineer’s design there is a building. But there is no 
architecture. Architecture, then, is pre-eminently a 
compound. And if a compound, is composed ; and, there- 
fore, in the actual composition must reside effect’ for good 
or for evil. 

In natural scenery and in natural things the universal 
tendency is towards grouping and the formation of 
masses. A view over a countryside does not reveal sheep 
and cattle, trees, clouds and sky mixed up _hetero- 
geneously. The clouds group in the heavens, sheep graze 
with sheep, kine keep to kine; there is a breadth of hill 
country and broad stretches of marshland, belts of trees 
of a kind, Jand here in mass and water there, flights of 
duck or starling—everywhere the old saw as to birds of 
a feather applying to all things animate and inanimate, 
in a wonderful manner when we reflect that we might 
reasonably expect some intermingling. Generally, this 
rule is correct; plantations, farmyards, and ‘* happy 
families ’’ being artificial. All painters in pictorial com- 
position imitate this principle of nature. The essentia! 
of the picturesque would be lost by, as it were, putting a 
landscape into a mixing machine and producing a mass 
homogeneous in all its parts—that is, having the same 
amount of bird, beast, tree, water, land, and sky to the 
unit of surface. The climax of ‘‘ patchiness’’ would 
result. It would seem at times as though a designer of 
buildings having, say, twenty or thirty fine columns at 
his disposal, considers that he will do best to eke out his 
stock, a little here and a little there. To make groups 
and to mass the groups seems the truer principle. So 
powerful for effect is magsing that painters not only seek 
groups of like things, but bring together unlike groups, 
tier behind tier, mass upon mass, as best evidenced in 
many of TuRNER’s great pictures. There are some who 
complain that they cannot see St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
would apparently be pleased to find the building standing 
isolated like a model on green cloth, and to deprive those 
who have eyes, and see, of numberless examples of mag- 
nificent massing, and of the necessity for viewing the 
building in many places, in sharp perspective, in *he 
manner that Wren evidently intended. Bred on eleva- 
tions and impossible geometrical representations, the 
taste for elevation and two-dimensioun effect persists. 

If the architect should be judge as to what constitutes 
architecture, the artist should say what constitutes beauti- 
ful architectural effects. That which the latter abhors 
seems first of all a rigid, symmetrical, elevational effect 
and the uprising of isolated masses in bald nakedness. 
In consequence, in picture-making where the least chance 
and justification occurs he will group and mass; and this 
being so it seems necessary that the architect should group 
parts of a building in a manner that will attract his eye. 
In his reliance on the principle of placing mass against 
mass, the artist is strictly following nature. Only when 
we seriously ponder over this question does the principle 
of massing observable in nature impress us with some 
sense of its aspect of infinity. It might reasonablv be 
imagined that the eye would soon weary of endless 
variety, and that, say, when we beheld a flower it shouid 
be placed against a monotonous background and clearly 
relieved in all its parts. The truth lies at the other pole. 
A moment’s consideration of the exact point shows first 
thas in nature one object is placed behind another in 
practically endless vista; and, secondly, as shown us 
by the artist,-monotonous background never occurs in 
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nature, but as a general rule an object breaks from ob- 
scurity into prominence, here emerging from the lght 
and there lost in shadow. If any kind of a rule could be 
suggested in this matter as affecting the art of architec- 
ture, it might be that each relieved object must be sui 
generis—pure and not mixed up, in its form and nature, 
with parts in a different plane. Impurity seems the one 
great sin in architectural design. The thundering of one- 
half the biblical writings—against impurity—may suggest 
the wrongfulness of impurity in all things under the sun ; 
for unless the abnormal had in itself the seeds of death— 
or impotency in continuing as a series—weird types would 
be evolved. And we must consider that, for example, 
Tonic volutes and pointed arches would be a very weird 
type indeed. 

It might be urged that the matter of massing more 
affects the architectural artist than the architect. The 
truth is rather that it is impossible to too much consider 
the principles of orderly grouping and effective massing 
of groups. And to this is closely related the principle 
of concentration; for massing has plainly to do with 
what we finally call ‘‘ proportion,’ since it leads to an 
interesting contrast of varied sizes and dimensions, linear 
and superficial. If we construct an arcade, we mass 
arches, and their ultimate grouping constitutes something 
that contrasts with a residue—hence brings about en 
effect in the nature of proportioning. The final outcome 
is that we have created an effect that would have been 
lost by frivolous patching of the arches all over the 
facade. The beautiful effects of condensation on a 
window pane result from grouping, as distinct from the 
diffusion of water as vapour. In the Gothic style pointed 
arches are massed; in the Classic, square-headed open- 
ings. The principle involved evidently conduces to more 
power and breadth—more character—in ultimate effect, 
than if an admixture were made of the two species of 
form. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


HE latest addition to the books dealing with sanitary 
subjects published by CuarLes GrirFin & Co., Lrp., 

is ‘‘ Principles of Sewage Treatment,’’ a translation by Dr. 
H. T. Gauvert from the German of Professor Dr. DuNBAR, 
who is Director of the Hamburg State Hygienic Institute. 
England has the. dubious privilege of having rivers which 
are worse polluted than those of France, Germany, or any 
other European country. This misuse is traceable to the 
introduction of the water closet in 1810; although it was 
not until half a century later that underground sewers were 
constructed which emptied into the rivers at the nearest 
possible point. In 1865 the first Royal Commission was 
established in England to inquire into the pollution of 
rivers. Four years later a Commission was appointed to 
consider the disposal of London sewage, and out of it arose 
the Local Goyernment Board—a body, we are told, which 
‘« has exercised a somewhat fatal influence on the develop- 
ment of the problems of sewage disposal and river pollu- 
tion down to very recent times, not for want of good in- 
tentions, but rather as a result of its bureaucratic constitu- 
tion.’’ Indeed, Professor Dunsar believes that the past 
has clearly proved that in this country legislation alone will 
not achieve the desired results, but that much more may be 
expected from the formation of a special authority free 
from bureaucratic influence, consisting of experts in the 
various branches of the subject, occupying such a position 
as to command the sympathy of all parties, able to follow 
any developments, and free to make its decisions. Part I. 
deals in thirty pages with the historical development of the 
sewage problem, while the two hundred odd pages of 
the second part treat of the present position of sewage treat- 
ment. Six methods are described for the removal of sus- 
pended matters, viz. (a) detritus tanks, (b) sieves, gratings 
and screens, (c) grease extraction, (d) settlement, (e) septic 
treatment, (f) precipitation. .This long chapter, and the 
still longer one that follows it on ‘‘ Methods for the 
Removal of Putrescibility ’’ are generously illustrated. The 
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author seems as much, or more, conversant with English 
experiences than with German. His studies have made him 
convinced that many towns will eventually abandon irriga- 
tion in favour of the cheaper artificial biological processes. 
The book is remarkable for the amount of information that 
is put into the space, and it is easy to believe the statement 
that Dr. Dunspar has consulted, and doubtless thoroughly 
studied, over a thousand reports and publications dealing 
with his subject. 

Mr. Joun S. Bropviz, M.Inst.C.E., says in the intro- 
ductory chapter to his book, ‘‘ The Ventilation of Public 
Sewers ’’ (The St. Bride’s Press, Ltd., London), that 
‘* up to the present time little real progress has been made 
in the direction of uniform success in the solution of this 
difficult problem ’’; although as far back as 1835 a large 
number of gully traps were formed in the surface-water 
gullies of the Metropolis. The author takes early oppor- 
tunity to emphasise his opinion that any scheme for, ven- 
tilating a defective sewer (i.e. one with insufficient grad- 
ients or of unsound construction) will only end in dis- 
appointment, the only remedy possible being to take it up 
and relay it on proper principles. Mr. Bropiz is con- 
vinced that even perfectly designed and well-laid sewers 
require proper ventilating arrangements to make them 
work satisfactorily. Chapter III. is chiefly made up of 
reports from municipal surveyors and independent en- 
gineers on the forms of ventilation by natural air currents. 
It would appear that the surface gratings in centres of 
streets are now being replaced by, or used in conjunction 
with, upcast shafts. The two chapters entitled ‘‘ Sewer 
Ventilation by Artificially Produced Air Currents ’’ and 
‘‘ Deodorisation of Sewer Air and of Sewer Gas ’’ give ex- 
haustive accounts of various methods, though they are 
more descriptive than critical. The author says else- 
where that no reliable information is obtainable to enable 
a correct general conclusion to be arrived at; each system 
of sewers must therefore be considered and dealt with on 
its own basis. Very useful information is’ given in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Comparative Costs of the Various Systems 
now in Use,”’ including the first cost of installation as well 
as the charges for working and maintenance. It is esti- 
mated that the first cost per mile of sewer ventilated by 
open surface gratings with 6 inch by 44 inch shafts against 
gables of buildings is 571. 15s., and the annual cost per 
mile is 111. ; if 6 inch,diameter ventilating columns 30 feet 
in height placed on lines of kerbs are employed, the figures 
are given as 108]. and 16l. respectively. The appendix 
forming the second half of the book is made up of abstracts 
of reports, papers, &c., of which the majority were de- 
livered during the last ten years. The great diversity which 
exists in both theory and practice is well exemplified in the 
replies to fourteen questions sent out by the Kensington 
Vestry to thirty-one towns. 

‘* A Text-book of Theodolite Surveying and Levelling ”’ 
for the use of students in land and mine surveying (Lon- 
don: Cuartes Grirrin & Co., Lrp.) has been written by 
Mr. James Park, who is Director of Otago University 
School of Mines, New Zealand. It admirably fulfils its 
avowed purpose of dealing in a simple and elementary 
way with the course of instruction in theodolite surveying 
now laid down for engineering and mining students and for 
candidates for examination as licensed land surveyors in 
the United Kingdom and in the Colonies. The matter in 
the pages, when taken with the concurrent field work, is 
intended to cover a two years’ course in surveying. 

‘‘ Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal ’’ (London : 
The Sanitary Publishing Co., Ltd.) is a small handbook of 
less than sixty pages which has been written for members 
of local authorities and their officials who may lack time 
and opportunity to study elaborate treatises when it is 
necessary for their boards to undertake the construction 
of such works. Mr. W. H. Trenruam and Mr. JAmMrEs 
Saunpers, A.M.1.C.E., the authors, can scarcely expect, 
however, that their condensed account will enable an un- 
aided choice to be made as to the most suitable system. 
Indeed it is evident that they regard as a sine qua non that 
the sanitary engineer, presumably a consulting engineer, 
who designs a sewerage scheme will possess a great amount 
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of the management. Consequently their small book is in the 
nature of a general introduction to more detailed studies, 
or a guide for earnest representatives on sanitary com- 
mittees who wish to display an intelligent interest in the 
matters entrusted to their charge. Mr. SaunpERs should 
know the sort of information that is wanted, for he was late 
resident engineer at the Chichester Sewage Disposal Works. 
The phraseology adopted is as simple as possible con- 
sidering the technical character of the subject. 

Port Sunlight is one of England’s show-places, and 
has been several times visited by deputations who come to 
study that economic experiment. There should be an 
ample sale for ‘‘ Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight 
(London: Auston Rivers, Lrp.). Mr. W. L. Groraz 
obtained his information from eighty-seven people, only 
nine of whom were officials, while thirty-one were work- 
ing men and women, and thirty-six were employés of 
institutions and others. The three first chapters give a 
detailed account of the admirable organisation of the 
scheme; the fourth is entitled ‘‘ The Village: Topo- 
graphy and Architecture.’’ The illustrations to it are 
distributed throughout the book and are made up of photo- 
graphs and a fair number of plans of the different build- 
ings together with a block plan of the entire village. 
Charming as the township is shown to be, we can readily 
agree that ‘‘ the final conclusion as regards the general 
effect is that it depends to a great extent on circumstances 
other than architecture; Port Sunlight without its spirit 
would be only an ideal city, an antiseptic paradise.’”’ 
Unfortunately this leaven has not yet produced any 
visible effect on improving adjacent villages. Never- 
theless it is comforting to look through the pages and to 
know that the picturesque buildings and far-sighted pro- 
vision for the workers can be proved in material figures 
to be profitable to the shareholders themselves. The 
book is a valuable and interesting study. 

The quickening interest in the topography of the 
Metropolis should receive a fillip from the latest contribu- 
tion, called ‘‘Old London’? (London: ALEXANDER 
Morne, Lrp.), which consists, with one exception, of 
fifty reproductions of engravings made during the last 
half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The handy size of the book (9 inches by 
63 inches) and its cheapness put it on a different footing 
to some other works dealing with the same subject which 
are too formidable for the average citizen to purchase or 
examine. It therefore in no way clashes with the im- 
portant publications of the London Topographical 
Society. Each plate is faced by explanatory letterpress 
giving concise historical notes concerning ‘‘ the London 
of our ancestors.’’ An interesting plate is of the Man- 
sion House in 1750 with the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest ’—i.e. two 
detached blocks of two storeys each on the roof, and 
which were used for the servants’ accommodation. The 
addition makes a striking change in the appearance’ of 
Dancsz’s building. It is curious to be reminded that as 
recently as forty years ago the Thames used to wash 
the southern front of Somerset House. Mr. W. UL. 
McNay, the compiler, has been able to make up an index. 

‘English Church Architecture, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reformation. ’’ By G. A. T. Mippteton. 
(London: Francois Grirrirus, 2s. 6d. net). Though not 
to be compared with the writings of Mr. Prior and Mr. 
Bonp, or even with our old friends PARKER, BLoxam, 
Britton, and Suarpr, to say nothing of Sir GirpErtT 
Scorr’s lectures, this little book is useful as a ‘‘ first-aid”? 
to the study of our English medieval architecture by the 
amateur or even the youthful professional student. Mr. 
MiIDDLETON’s meat is not too strong for babes and 
sucklings, and while he does not attempt to teach every- 
thing about English Gothic, what he does teach is put 
clearly and simply, so that his reader will know something 
and that something worth knowing after by no means 
laborious study. We think Mr. Mipptnrow hardly 
emphasises sufficiently the Keltic influence as a formative 
element of English architecture. It is rather the fashion 
to assume that the Saxons, the Danes, 


Wales, but it is scarcely possible that the Vikings swept 
the land completely of its former inhabitants, and the pro. 
duction even late in the Norman period of such soll 
that at Shobdon—and this is by no means a singw 
instance—is evidence of the long continuance of the K 
influence, while the fact that the square east end anc 
lateral entrances of our medizeval churches — 
undoubtedly derived from the Keltic church plan s 
how powerful must have been that influence. 

MippieTon, although somewhat timorously, uphol 
Parxker’s theory of the stone-carpentry origin of An 
Saxon wall treatment, but we hold that the view of 
late Mr. Joun D. Sepprna is far more rational, and tl 
Earl’s Barton and similar work is the untravelled Engli 
mason’s translation of the verbal descriptions or primiti 
drawings of the Romanesque architecture of Ravenn 
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brought over by Italian clerics. The subjects of the illus 
trations are for the most part well chosen, and, by 
mission of the publisher, we reproduce one as a speci 
of the draughtsmanship. The capital from Roche Ab 
fig. 55, is, however, a bad example, and prove: 
medieval work was not always good. Jointing is 
essentially part of the design in English Gothic that 1 
are sorry to see, as in figs. 43, 44, 46 and 47, geometric 
drawings in which the masonry joints are omitted ing 
of being shown as they should be and as they are in mo 
other cases. 49 
The ‘Cement Laboratory Manual’ (Lond 
CuapmMan & Hauu; New York: Joun Winey & Sons) 
been prepared for the use of students taking the cem 
laboratory practice in Illinois University by Profe: 
Li. A. WaterBury, who is Professor of 


ness, and describes the apparatus required, the mater 
required, the method of operation, and of making u 
report. These problems are not intended to serve 
instructions for the testing of cement for commercial p 
poses, but they include all the usual tests. i 

Mr. Apert C. Freeman, who has already written 
books on Poor-Law buildings, mortuaries and cremato 
has now completed one dealing with ‘‘ The Planning of 
Fever Hospitals ’’ and disinfecting and cleansing stations — 
(London: The Sanitary Publishing Co.; Litd.). The 
one hundred and sixty pages cover the restricted range OF 
the subject; they are lightened by many text illustrations — 


and the } and by interleaved plans. After Mr. Freeman has intro- 
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duced the subject as a whole, he deals with particular| 
infectious diseases hospitals, giving briefly the principal 
features of each. In one or two instances, such as 
Coventry, the plans are left to speak for themselves. 
Needless to say, there is a wide difference in outlay. 
The Brook Fever Hospital, Shooter’s Hill, was erected in 
1895 by the Metropolitan Asylums Board at a total cost of 
286,2621., giving an average cost per bed of 5031. 15s. ; 
whereas the Crewe Hospital cost 7,000/., or an average 
outlay of 2501. for each of its twenty-eight beds. Mr. 
T. W. AuDWINcCKLE, who designed the hospital at 
Shooter’s Hill, advises the erection of two hospitals for 
200 beds each, rather than one for 400 beds, and con- 
siders that the maximum number should be 300 beds. 
The book will prove a valuable and very practical guide 
to architects and officials who have to design these 
buildings. 

It might seem an exaggeration to say that the castles 
of England have been neglected by historical-antiquarian 
writers, but that they are not a great source of attrac- 
tion is undoubted. Mr. E. B. p’AuvERGNE, in the pre- 
face to his book ‘‘ The English Castles ’’ (London: 
T. WeERNER Laurig), says that since 1884 only two works 
of note dealing with the castles of this country have 
appeared—vyiz. OnuarK’s ‘‘ Medieval Military Architec- 
ture’’ and Sir James Macxkenzin’s “‘ The Castles of 
England.’’ The former is described as ‘* a work written 
by an architect for architects, and contains a mass of 
details, valuable enough it is true, but a trifle wearisome, 
I imagine, to the general reader ’’; and in addition the 
theories advanced have been exploded. . The author, 
whose aim has been to hold the balance even between the 
architectural and historical treatment of his subject, found 
the division of the work into chapters and the classifica- 
tion of the castles a perplexing and unsatisfactory task. 
The chapters are arranged thus:—(1) The citadels; 
(2) Norman and Pre-Norman castles; (3) castles of the 
Angevin period; (4) the Edwardian; and finally the 
palace castles. The introductory chapter gives a general 
review of castle-building from the advent of the Con- 
queror, who in the first year of his reign summoned 
Bishop GunputF to design the Tower of London, until the 
sixteenth century, when Henry VIII. erected Pendennis 
Castle, in Cornwall, to accommodate artillery. There are 
now open to writers many sources of information which 


were closed to their predecessors, for manuscripts and 


other records have shed a flood of light on the intimate 
details of medizeval times. Mr. p’AUVERGNE seems to 
have fully availed himself of these opportunities, and his 
book has no doubt gained by the experience acquired in 
compiling his booklet ‘‘ The Castles of England.’’ 
latest work might perhaps have been with advantage more 
profusely and better illustrated. Almost without excep- 
tion the plates are small reductions of old engravings in 
which the “‘ setting ’’ has been of more importance than 
the castle which gives the title. But the publisher has 
bial out a highly useful complement to his Cathedral 
erles. 

‘* The Everyday Uses of Portland Cement ’’ (London: 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
Lid. 1s. 6d. net). It is suggestive of the universal use 
of cement when a book is published with the primary 
object of educating the non-technical: public in its uses 
and of dealing with the domestic side of the material. The 
booklet, however, contains information that will be 
valuable and new to many who might be unwilling to class 
themselves as lay readers. It was impossible to exclude 
altogether mathematical calculations, but those few that 
are given should not frighten anyone. The book is 
divided under the following headings :—Portland Cement, 
Aggregates, Concrete, Memoranda for Concrete Users, 
Workmanship, Reinforced Concrete, Concrete Blocks and 
Moulded Concrete, and Various Uses of Concrete. The 
latter chapter gives, amongst other things, illustrated 
directions for making fence posts, paths, steps, water 
troughs, cisterns, cow houses and piggeries, fruit houses, 
greenhouses and sheds—all of which must arouse. the 
interest of the farmer or estate owner. In addition some 
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ten pages are devoted to ‘‘ Concrete on the Farm,’’ with 
several photographs of work carried out a few years ago 
at Borris, co. Carlow, and at Great Canfield; near 
Dunmow. But this is rather an inducement for the lay 
reader to diligently study the booklet than an essential 
part of it. The most instructive chapters are those which 
precede it. The publishers conclude with a leaflet which 
is to be filled in by those who desire to receive a free copy 
of any supplement that may be issued. The booklet 
should fulfil a very useful purpose in affording in simple 
language an excellent account of Portland cement and of 
its ubiquitous offspring, concrete. 


MALPAS CHURCHYARD CROSS, MONMOUTH. 
HIS cross, composed of Irish limestone, has just been 
placed in Malpas Churchyard, Mon., to the memory 

of the late Henry ALLEN Proruero, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Cheltenham, by his brother, Mr. F. Proruero, of 
Malpas Court, near Newport, Mon. The late Mr. 
ProrHero was at one time Diocesan Surveyor for the 
Archdeaconry of Monmouth. This name 1s associated 
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with St. Hilda’s Church, Leeds; Cheltenham College 
Chapel, and the tower of Wrexham parish church. He 
built and restored a large number of churches throughout 
South Wales. The cross was designed by Mr. G. E. 
Hatiiway, F.R.1.B.A., of Cardiff, and executed by Mr. 
W. Cuarke, sculptor, of Llandaff. 


The Cuckfield (Sussex) Rural District Council have 
decided to use all British granite for their road repairs this 
year, it being proposed to use Penmaenmawr, Forest of 
Dean, Mendip, and Scotch granite in preference to foreign 
granite. The Council’s district is a wide one, and the 
granite contracts will amount to about 5,300 tons. 


At the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday a 
lantern lecture will be delivered by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
F.S.A., on “ British Sculpture of To-day,” in place of the paper 


| announced to be read by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


Mr. H. E. Pollard, surveyor, has removed from 13 Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden, to No. 5 Lower James Street, Golden 
Square, W, 
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PERSPECTIVE BY Harvey ELLIS For Soiprers’ Home oN BLUFF OVER THE MISSISSIPPI, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS 
L. 8. Burrineton, Architect. ~ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Harvey Exuis in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was in the United States as prominent a 
personality amongst architectural draughtsmen as 
HERBERT RaiuTon or RaFFLES Davison has been amongst 
ourselves, and, like our own artists, almost founded a 
school of draughtsmanship. Almost, but not quite, for, 
however numerous their imitators, the works of these three 
men could not impart their individuality. to the copyists, 
who, as always, picked up the peculiarities rather than 
the personalities of those whom they attempted to follow. 
The Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.) contains an 
appreciative sketch of the life and work of Harvey Ets, 
illustrated by many examples of his genius, one of which 
we reproduce, interesting, we think, not only as a specimen 
of draughtsmanship, but as an example of modern 
American architecture, 


THE case of Vincent v. SKARDON and SELMON seems 
to be a curious one. The scene was laid in Plymouth, and 
Mr. J. H. Vincent, who was, according to the report, 
described by counsel as ‘‘ young and enthusiastic,’’ 
seems to have been clever and capable of filling many 
parts, for he negotiated the purchase of a site by a 
syndicate of which he was a member, prepared designs 
for a building at an agreed fee of 5 per cent. on the 
estimated cost, superintended its erection not only as 
architect, but as builder, and acted as expert witness in a 
successful action against purchasers of the building, who 
were dissatisfied with their bargain. Although the syndi- 
cate made a profit of nearly 50 per cent. on the transac- 
tion, the remaining members objected to Mr. ViNcENT’s 
claim for payment as builder and expert witness. The 
jury gave Mr. Vincent a verdict for more than he claimed. 
The moral is that legally an architect may, in partner- 
ship with others, be his own employer and still claim and 


receive full payment for his services as architect, builder, 
or anything else. 


___ Tue near approach of the date 1911, when the National 
Telephone Company must transfer their business to the 
Post Office, has suggested that the Company must be on 
the verge of dropping constructional work and dismissing 


| the staff of that department, but the Postmaster-General 
/ in the House of Commons pointed out that the Company 
must continue constructional work for the normal growth 
of their system between now and the termination of their 
license, and that although he could not compel the Com- 
pany to replace obsolete or worn-out-plant, the condition 
of the plant will form a material element in fixing the 
price at which the Post Office will purchase. Our 
personal experience is that the Company is at the present 
moment keener than ever on keeping the plant in good 
condition and on getting new business. : 
: if 
Wuewn the Philistine begins to talk about ventilation 
he generally makes a mess of it, and the First Commissioner 
of Works scored easily over his interlocutor on Wednesday 
in last week, when yet one more attack was made on the 
ventilation of the House of Commons. Forty members 
are laid up with influenza and the majority of them, said 
Mr. Pinix, attribute their illness to the bad ventilation 
of the House; therefore would the’ First Commissioner 
consider the desirability of a more natural system? Mr. 
Harcourt pointed out that. the: proportion: of amembers 
attacked was not larger than in other buildings and pro- 
fessions which are subject to the most natural ventilation, 
and in reply to further heckling on the topic of the .Com- 
mittee of 1903, scored again by stating that the Committee 


made a large number of recommendations, all of which 
he had carried out. — io 

We think the present President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board can be trusted to use any power he possesses 
to squash the vandalism of the Windermere Urban District 
Council in their proposal to establish a sewage farm on 
the shores of Lake Windermere between: Bowness and 
the Ferry, . 


CoMMENDATORE Bont, the famous archeologist, has 
proposed to the Italian Minister:of Education that the 
vacant nunnery on the Palatine, near the Villa Mills, shall 
be converted into a museum for housing casts of the prin- 
cipal busts scattered about Italy, and thus form a supple- 
ment to the Forum Museum and Library now being estab- 
lished in the former convent of S. Francesca Romana, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


+ EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, 
tORGE STREET, EDINBURGH.—BOARD ROOM-—PUBLIC OFFICE. 


- 1823 the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company com- 
menced business in the ‘‘ Interim Office,’’ No. 24 
rge Street, which site adjoins that of their recently 
ipleted head office, 26 George Street and 53 Hanover 
»et, Edinburgh. The architect being of opinion that 
rounding at the corner of the site would be detrimental 
the appearance unless vigorously treated, it was de- 
id to introduce a dome of such diameter as to make it 
arked feature. The dome rises to a height of 100 feet, 
diameter at street level being 34 feet. | It-is sur- 
anted by a bronze figure, ‘‘ Prudence,’’ the work of 
_P. Porrsmourn, A.R.S.A. The base of the building 
yf grey unpolished granite. Above the granite, the 


and floor is treated with plain rustication so as to give - 


ngth for the support of the columns which rest on it, 
are carried up through the two storeys above. The 
ipany’s public office measures 54 feet by 45 feet, and 
t are four handsome pillars in Pavonazzo marble sup- 
ting thé upper floor, The height of the ground-floor 
‘ey had to be made very considerable so that windows 
rdequate size could be introduced. There is an attic 
r, lit by roof lights, for use as studios. The board- 
m on the first floor is panelled with figured Utrecht 
vet, removed from the old board-room, where it had 
1¢ for sixty-four years, and is as good now as in 1844. 
» remaining part of the first floor and the floors above 
| be available for chambers: and offices to be known as 
Edinburgh Life Chambers. Owing to the difficulty 
etting good weather-stone of satisfactory colour it was 
ided to use Portland stone. It was shipped direct 
n the quarries to Leith, and was worked in Edinburgh. 
> building is constructed throughout with steel 
nchions and floors of reinforced concrete. The drum 
she dome is made of steel and concrete, and the dome 
lf is covered with copper. The architect is Mr. J. M. 
*K Peppie, 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 


THE RETREAT, LLANDAFF. 


HIS house has just been erected in the city of Llan- 
daff, situate about two miles from the county borough 
Jardiff. The walls are of brick cement rough-casted_ 
the external dressings are composed of granolithic. 
2 barge boards, half-timber gables, and shoots are 
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nted black; the rest of the woodwork is white. The 
ise was designed by Mr. G. E. Hauuipay, F.R.I.B.A., 
Cardiff, Messrs. Symonps & Sons, also of Cardiff 
re the contractors, 
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DINING-ROOM, WEST HALL, BYFLEET. 


HIS dining-room, built for Mr. F. C. Stoop, measures 
40 feet by 20 feet in addition to the large ingle shown 
in the illustration. It is panelled in oak to the height of 
9 feet, and has an open oak roof with dormer lights along 
both sides. At one end an oak sideboard is worked in 
with the panelling, and at the other end are windows 
opening into a conservatory, The stone for the frieze, 
arch, and windows was obtained from Ham Hill. The 
builders were Messrs. J. PARNELL & Son, of Rugby, and 
the architect Mr. G. L. Surcuirre, A.R.I.B.A., 17 Pall 
Mall East, London, S.W. 


THE UNITED COUNTIES BANE, BRISTOL. 


[IVHIS building stands upon the site of the old Bristol 

Penny Bank in St. Stephen’s Avenue, and faces the 
church of St. Stephen. The material employed for the 
facade was Monk’s Park Bath stone, the carving being 
entrusted to Mr. Gruperr SEALE, and the wrought-iron 
gates to entrance and the window grilles to Messrs. 
GARDINER & Sons, of Nelson Street. The greater portion 
of the ground floor is occupied by the branch of the United 
Counties Bank, Ltd., and comprises a banking hall, 
measuring 40 feet: by 27 feet, directors’ room, manager's 
room, with the usual strong-rooms and lavatory accommo- 
dation. Thé large public space has been divided by a 
mahogany glazed screen, through which Messrs. A. 
TRAPNELL & Co.’s offices, on the first, second and third 
floors, are approached by a mahogany staircase, the 
second floor including a board-room, measuring 25 feet 
by 21 feet. The building has been effectually heated on 
the low-pressure hot-water system by Messrs. Crispin & 
Sons, of Nelson Street; while the electrical installation 
was entrusted to the Sphere Electrical Company, the 
fittings being supplied by Messrs. Verity. The whole of 
the building work has been carried out by Messrs. C. A. 
Hayes & Sons, of Thomas Street, under the supervision 
of Mr. W. H. Warkxrys, A.R.I.B.A., of Provident Build- 
ings, 15 Clare Street, Bristol. 


THE BLACK LION INN, TRENT VALE, STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 

ears drawings illustrate. work that has been carried 

out at an old hostelry much out of repair, and a 
portion of which, from about the double gable end to the 
second chimney, caused a serious obstruction at the 
junction of two main roads. It was desired to keep up 
as much as possible of the ancient portion after the 
removal of the obstruction, but to retain the old style of 
inn, Most of the exterior has been finished in rough- 
cast, the lower portion of new front in red Accrington 
bricks 2+ inches thick, and the roof in red brown tiles. 
The whole has a-pleasing effect. The property belongs to 
a brewery company, Mr. J. Bearpmore is the architect. 


RESIDENCES, CASTELLO AVENUE, PUTNEY, 


HESE residences are now in course of erection at a 
cost of 2,000l. the pair, from the designs of Mr. 
ALFRED E. NIGHTINGALE, architect, Putney, under the 
superintendence of Lord WesrBury’s surveyor, Mr. J. C. 
RaprorpD, A.M.I.C.E., Putney. 


The Sub-committee of the Exeter City Council recentiy 
had before 'them the elevation and sections of the. proposed 
Day Training College: and University College extension 
buildings with specifications, the approximate estimate of 
cost being :—Day Training College—According to plans and 
specification, including heating, lighting, and architect’s 
and quantity surveyor’s remuneration, also including 2001. 
for fittings (7.e. desks, &c., in class and lecture rooms), 
5,9501. University College extension—According to plans 
and specification, including heating, &c,, as above, also in- 
cluding 4501. for fittings in laboratories, &c., and class- 
rooms, 8,3001.; total, 14,2501. The plans and specifications 
were approved, = 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
Cave, president, in the chair. ; ay 
The SncRETARY announced that the last spring visit, 
fixed for March 27, would be to the engineering works of 
Messrs. Richard Moreland & Son, Ltd., Silvertown. The 
directors, it was stated, have kindly arranged to have the 
machinery working, so that members of the party may see 
the various iron-casting processes. Bisa 
“The visit of the Association to the Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, Olympia, will take place on Saturday, April 17, 
t 3 P.M. 
On the motion of the PRESIDENT, a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
its eighteenth annual grant of 1007. towards the A.A. educa- 
tion scheme. 
Mr. J. A. Marsuatt read the following paper, 
entitled— 
A Lesson from the Past. 
Quite recently I came across an interesting collection of 
rare old books on architecture ; they were in poor condition 


and it was not an easy task to determine their age, but after | 


a careful examination, in the manner of the seasoned biblio- 
phile, I had no hesitation in ascribing most of them to 
those enterprising publishers who flourished in London at 
the beginning of the twentieth century of our era. Among 
these books was one on ‘‘ The Five Orders,’’ this well-worn 
subject being treated in what was then quite a new way, 
with the object, I suppose, of giving to it a new lease of 
life. In another an attempt was made to throw some light 
on the strange obscurity so long associated with the ancient 
cathedral builders of this country. Others did the same 
for the temple builders of ancient Egypt, Greece, Italy, and 
these were embellished with conjectural restorations that 
rivalled in dexterity the efforts of a Cuvier or an Owen in 
another department of research. Others, again, illustrated 
every phase of the Renaissance ; while still another, modest 
in size if not in subject, gave a comparative description of 
the architectural styles of all the ages. Besides these I 
found elaborate and exhaustive monographs, and, most 
entertaining of all-perhaps, huge volumes of designs by the 
leading architects of that day and by many others who 
apparently were not so distinguished. 

Judging from the publishers’ advertisements that en- 
cumbered some of these books, we may, I think, safely infer 
that the age was one of considerable literary activity on 
the part of many whose calling or profession was éssentially 
practical, if not technical, in its nature. There was evi- 
dently a widespread demand for information, in a handy 
and entertaining form, on subjects that had merely a super- 
ficial relation to the practice of architecture; and this 
demand was partly met, if not satisfied, by such works as 
those I have referred to, and also by the regular publica- 
tion, at short intervals, of dissertations, criticisms, news, 
lectures. I feel sure you will pardon me for expressing the 
satisfaction I felt at my recovery of some fragments of this 
ephemeral literature of the twentieth century when I 
explain that I had already taken some interest in the 
remains, scanty though they are, of the buildings erected 
at that time in this country. In looking over these I had 
not failed to note the marked evidence they bore of that 
practice of selecting from and adapting the traditional 
styles of the past, termed ‘‘ eclecticism” ; they betrayed an 
extraordinary acquaintance with the outer aspects of the 
buildings of all time; yet it was clear the architect was 
invariably embarrassed by conditions and requirements more 
or less opposed to any recognised style, and his efforts too 
often lacked coherency and expression. 

I have said the architectural remains were scanty for so 
prolific an age. Buildings extending for miles—yes, hun- 
dreds of miles—had once proudly reared their palatial 
fronts in the cities and the towns, but of these few vestiges 
are now to be seen ; they have suddenly collapsed, as if by 
seismic disturbance or some more subtle agency ; certainly 
there are no signs of that slow decay we associate with 
sound construction; and I was quite at a loss to account 
pes Leen = discovered that the work of the architect 

5 2 irely dependent for Support on that of the 
‘engineer; it had had no inherent strength, it did not 
Age Ho Seeibecae it was a mask, aiming at decep- 
“HE TS rN eding. Clearly the term ‘ architec- 

ure *’ in this connection is a misnomer. 
agegaowia iat ae progressive department of man’s 
3 > Wi conflict with art, as that term had 
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long been understood ; like the canker in the rose, if 
‘sidious encroachments could not be suppressed ; new sy; 
of construction—not amenable to any style of the y 
had arisen almost without warning, and the older me 
were becoming as obsolete as the sedan chair of Queen 
or the Fighting Téméraire of Trafalgar. 4 
Now, in case you should think these remarks are } 
on the vain imagination of the antiquary, permit m 
support of what I have said, to read to you an extract 
a contemporary newspapér—a quite genuine copy, I 
say, notwithstanding the pinky freshness of its 
plexion :—‘‘ The construction of this important buildi 
being rapidly proceeded with. The most interesting 
is that ferro-concrete is being used throughout. As 
recently announced, the London County Council will sh 
apply for Parliamentary sanction’ of amendments ¢ 
building by-laws, which will then, for' the first time, p, 
the construction of buildings entirely’of ferro-concrete, 
Government, however, is exempt from the existing re 
tions, and are adopting this novel form of constructi 
their latest buildings. There will be a remarkable 
in space, For example, the retaining walls are only 7} 
thick instead of 7 feet, as would have been necessar 
brick or stone. The continuous foundation slab upon y 
the whole of the building will rest is only 5 inches + 
but is so ingeniously reinforced by steel that the pre 
over the whole area is absolutely uniform. The stair 
and landings are entirely without vertical supports, bu 
simply cast in ferro-concrete and let into the wall; on 
earthquake would make them tremble. The architect 
anxious that certain parts of the building should hy 
impeded by columns and stanchions, as would haye 
inevitable had ordinary methods of construction 
adopted. The use of ferro-concrete, however, has ma 
possible to build a part of the upper storeys as a cantil 
projecting about 15 feet beyond their supports. The 
will be flat, and upon them will be constructed four 
shooting-ranges, as a precaution against assault by 
representatives of the ‘gentler sex’ that now haras 
Government. Members of the Council of the Royal Inst 
of British Architects are keenly interested in the worl 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I think you will agtee 
is nothing in the architectural descriptions of either Y 
vius or Pliny more remarkable than this, and it wou 
idle for us to speculate on the appearance of such as 
ture; that must be left to other commentators. It 
however, interest you to learn that the ‘‘ Royal Institu 
British Architects,’’ referred to in the last line of the 
was a society established in the early part of the preci 
century, the main objects being, I believe, to encourag 
advancement of architecture and the interests of the 
fession generally. a 
At that time it was open to anyone, irrespective o/ 
nationality, credentials or even qualifications, to practi 
this country as an architect, if only he or she could 
a client to bear the cost of the experiment. This prin 
or policy, if you will, of ‘‘ the open door’’ no doubt ] 
some abuses, but it must also have encouraged latent t 
and the young aspirant was then as free to soar int 
realms of glory as the painter, the sculptor and the mus 
are at the present time. ‘‘ Design in beauty, bul 
truth’’ was the watchword of the Institute, and if a 
could do this he was, in all essentials, an architect, wh 
equipped with the diplomatic xegis or not. But whe 
Government of that day adopted a system of we 
tenacity for important public buildings, in direct oppo 
to all preconceived methods of construction, caring jt 
little for out-of-date ‘‘essentials in architecture” a 
the constructors of a Dreadnought, then your profess 
ancestors became ‘‘ keenly interested.” ¢ 
And this need not surprise us, for were not millic 
money waiting to be spent on similar projects as so 
the building by-laws had been amended? Did not tl 
truder give promise of a new style, that might perhaps 
day become universal and be regarded as the cosmogo 
the arts? It was impossible to believe that the death 
of architecture had been delivered ; the faith in its vi 
was too deeply rooted for that in the various col 
academies, institutes and associations established ° 
royal patronage to further its advancement. As I 
suggested, the climax did not come entirely without wa! 
The use of iron, as formulated by the rolling-mill, hac 
tolerated for years, though incompatible with winde 
cesses and thick walls, and your predecessors had 
gradually beconie inured to that feebleness and slig] 
‘which culminated in the extreme tenuity of the twe' 
century. Ret 
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Ladies and gentlemen, it is very far from my wish to 
‘a gloom over this meeting by harping on this melancholy 
ct of the past ; I would rather—in closing the first part 
his paper—suggest that the architects of those days were 
entirely lost to virtue; they stil! held that truth was 
ity, and beauty, truth, but unfortunately it was not 
ays in their power to perpetuate these qualities in brick 
stone. 
Part II.—It is well stated in your curriculum that “‘ the 
vth and development of the various phases of historical 
ritecture have arisen mainly through constructional ard 
1al necessities, modified by varying social conditions 
the material available.”’ 
In following this development you will find that, 
ough historical architecture has its phases of incipiency, 
urity and decadence, yet throughout the ages there was 
istinct and uninterrupted advance in the science of 
ding, an advance that was as little affected or impeded 
ormamental art as is the tidal ocean by the undulations 
ts surface ; and your attention cannot fail to be arrested 
those brilliant achievements in constructive skill that 
1d conspicuous and unapproachable amid the ever- 
ening stream of architectural activity. 
[Thus in the fifth century, when the religious zeal of 
Emperor Justinian urged him to build the finest church 
the world, the result was a sudden’ expansion—almost 
he bursting point—of the crude principles of pendentive 
lting. In the twelfth century the constructive expedients 
rted to by our own Wren were dimly, yet surely, fore- 
lowed in the Baptistery at Pisa. In the fifteenth century 
citizens of Florence, in their religious pride, surmounted 
r cathedral and the whole city with the largest dome in 
world, built on a principle for which there was abso- 
ly no precedent beyond the obscure crudity of the Roman 
itheoa. A century later the Roman pontiffs aimed at 
ething still more daring, and at St. Peter’s the massive- 
» of the Florentine dome is sustained by the buoyancy 
he Byzantine. And finally, in the seventeenth century, 
Christopher Wren, for the citizens of London, produced 
greatest artistic effects by a novel and skilful disposition 
he slenderest materials. 
[f you turn to the Gothic period you will find the con- 
uty of the advance perhaps still more marked. During 
early stages the statical conditions are abundantly main- 
ed in the sturdy proportions of the design. Later, this 
idity gives place to a more economic adjustment of the 
ious parts on a grander scale, until all rédundant 
erial is eliminated and the structure may be said to 
sent a diagrammatic illustration in stone of the strains 
stresses. Finaliy, this open sincerity is succeeded by 
artificial display of the mason’s craft, as meretricious 
as ingenious as it is splendid. Instances of these phases 
well known to you. As intimated in the first part of 
} paper, the historian and the archeologist have very 
ily traced for us their evolution. Due chiefly to varying 
al conditions, the mutation was generally a matter of 
y time and there was nothing startling about it; but 
na great calamity occurred—like the plague of the 
rteenth century, which swept away more than one-half 
the four millions who then formed the population of 
sland—the thread of tradition was somewhat weakened, 
_ the succeeding outburst of the mason’s skill at Glou- 
er may, we are told, be regarded as something remark- 
». The gossamer-like veiling that was then spread over 
venerable features of the Norman choir and projected 
it through the apse compels our admiration, and the 
acious interference is condoned in view of the indepen- 
t expression it ultimately assumed in the lady chapel 
ond, and later in the chapels at Windsor, Cambridge 
. Westminster, : 
(To be concluded.) 


JOHN CARR, OF YORK, ARCHITECT. 
EFORE the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society a 

lecture was delivered last week by Mr. Sydney D. Kitson 
“An Eighteenth Century Architect :*Carr, of York.” 
John Carr, of York, said the lecturer, designed practi- 
y all the large buildings which were erected in Yorkshire 
ing the last half of the eighteenth century, besides many 
side the borders of the county. In fact, he shares with 
od, of Bath, who was also a Yorkshireman, the distinc- 


1 of being the greatest architect of his ti h i 
Ne ci s time who practised 


als of English architecture. Carr was content with the 


From 1750 to 1800 was a dull time in the 
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traditional language of design as he found it, and he reflected 
in his buildings the ideas and limitations of the age in 
which he lived. From the Middle Ages right down to the 
end of the eighteenth century there was a living building 
tradition, learnt in the workshop and on the works, and 
independent of drawing and books. Carr was one of the 
last exponents of the traditional manner. His work, 
although it was frankly dull, satisfied his generation, as 
was shown by the fact that he left a larger fortune than had 
ever previously been made by the practice of architecture. 
The son of a mason, he was also the grandson and the great- 
grandson of stonemasons who had practised their craft in 
Horbury, near Wakefield, for more than a hundred years. 
In 1750, before he was thirty, Carr left Horbury and settled 
in York. It was on the racecourse at York that he found his 
first opportunity, for in 1754 he designed and built the 
grand-stand on the Knavesmire, a work originated by two 
young Yorkshire noblemen, Lord Carlisle and Lord Rocking- 
ham. The grand-stand—a fine work of Palladian design— 
was paid for by the issue of five-guinea admission tickets. 
Although Carr was responsible for a good many public 
buildings, it is as a designer of houses that he is chiefly 
known. His earliest house, so far as can be ascertained, is 
Arncliffe Hall, near Northallerton, built in 1753. This is 
the type of house he built for the country squire or the 
successful tradesman. The other type he used consisted of 
a central block with two balancing wings, which he built for 
the great noble or the merchant prince. The work by which 
he is perhaps best known came to him in 1759, when he 
designed Harewood House for Mr, Edwin Lascelles. Hare- 
wood took twelve years to build, thus showing the homely 
way in which the employers of the period were content to 
move. Unfortunately, the building was much altered eighty 
years later by Sir Charles Barry, who added attics to the 
wings and a high balustrade to the central block, removing 
at the same time the columned portico in the centre of the 
south front. As originally designed, it was well propor- 
tioned and as free from affectation as it was from originality. 


GOTHIC STYLES IN MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


I Speer to modern Gothic work, this is now almost 

entirely confined to ecclesiastical buildings, but with the 
exception of the cathedral in Liverpool no very large new 
work of this kind has been commenced of late years. There 
are, however, a great number of parish churches being built 
all over the country, owing to the rapid increase of the 
population and consequent growth of the towns. These 
buildings are usually of no architectural interest, which is 
partly due no doubt to the necessity in most cases for great 
economy; but what is so deplorable is that the architects of 
them generally show very little knowledge in planning, 
arranging, and designing, and no motive of economy 
excuses this want. Rather does the need of economy demand 
a greater knowledge and skill. 

Now I believe this lack is almost always due to a want of 
real living interest on the part of the designers of these 
buildings in the work they are doing, so that they are content 
for the most part with a constant lifeless repetition of a set 
of stock patterns, so to speak. But I can assure you that if 
there is to be good modern church architecture, it can only 
be obtained in one way—viz. by a thorough and a constant 
study of ancient examples and methods. As you know, there 
are plenty of examples of ancient ecclesiastical work of a 
severely simple and economical character as well as of the 
more magnificent and costly sort, but it is surprising how 
little attention these buildings receive, and I am convinced 
that the very weak and unsatisfactory character of so much 
of modern church work is at bottom due to this neglect. 

The ordinary modern church almost invariably follows one 
set type, which is, roughly speaking, that of a nave with low 
lean-to aisles, a clerestory of very stunted proportions, a 
short, stumpy chancel rather lower than the nave, with 
possibly a chapel on one side of it and an organ-chamber on 
the other. If there be a tower, it is usually put on one side 
of the nave or chancel, a position given it, I suppose, with 
the idea of obtaining what is thought to be a Gothic irre- 
gularity of outline. I may remark in passing that I do not 
say a tower may not sometimes be advantageously placed at 


* A paper read before the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors by Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A. 
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the side of a building, as, for instance, in the charming 
little church of Skelton, in Cleveland, one of the best churches 
done by the late Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle; or in Mr. 
Bodley’s church at Chapel Allerton, near Leeds; besides 
many other examples ancient and modern. But where this 
treatment has been adopted successfully it is invariably due 
to some special circumstance connected with the site or posi- 
tion which fully justifies a departure from the normal place 
of a tower in a parish church—namely, the centre of the 
west front. But to return to the common type of modern 
churches; which indeed has been little varied during the last 
thirty-five to forty years, and which is as a type surely as 
uninteresting and unsuitable one as could have been pitched 
upon, I can only suppose its popularity is due to the fact 
that it does not require much study or thought, and that it 
can be produced at a comparatively low price by being 
thinned down to the utmost permissible limits in its con- 
struction. 

It is true that buildings of this type are not quite the 
same to-day as they were twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Now the style is generally supposed to be some form of the 
late English Gothic, instead of being as formerly more or 
less of a caricature of French thirteenth century, and the 
east end now frequently finishes in an apse. Possibly there 
may be some little gain in this, but not much, for we still 
have the ugly red-brick interior, “ relieved,’’ as it is almost 
always described, by dressings of Bath stone, the thin weedy 
columns, and sprawling arches. The north side of the build- 
ing almost invariably is an exact counterpart of the south, 
except for the chimney of the heating apparatus. The 
pitch pine and the gaudy, vulgar metalwork of brass or iron, 
the cathedral glass, which has lately started a development 
of its own, of wriggling patterns of sickly pink and green, 
suggesting a wall paper of the “new art.’ It is true that 
the coloured tile reredos suggestive of a lavatory has dis- 
appeared, and with it the stone pulpit, or parson cooler, as 
Sydney Smith called it. Their place has been taken, how- 
ever, generally by hardly less unsatisfactory woodwork from 
the ecclesiastical furniture-shop, real pastry-cook’s Gothic. 

It is also true we miss now the striping of the internal 
walls with black and white bricks (a fashion taken from the 
peculiar methods of the late Mr. Butterfield and which was 
formerly highly popular), the polished columns of Aber- 
deen granite or marble, and the ponderous caps carved with 
rude representations of fruit and vegetables. These have 
given place to stone pillars and moulded capitals, but more 
often than not very ill-designed ; and when all has been said, 
the ordinary modern church is mostly a dismal thing. 

I do not think that the foregoing is by any means an 
unfair description of nine out of every ten modern church 
buildings, and we cannot wonder at the contempt that is 
frequently expressed for modern Gothic work, or at the 
curious remedies one sometimes sees suggested. 

I noticed, for instance, a letter in one of the Church papers 
the other day suggesting the use of ferro-concrete as a mate- 
rial, and neo-Classic (whatever that may be) as a style, for 
producing good inexpensive church buildings. The former 
would certainly not be economical under present conditions 
in this country, though I believe it is by no means an im- 
possible material where it could be suitably employed. 

With regard to the latter suggestion, a mere change of 
style would not of itself produce better buildings, for there is 
no such thing as an easy style to design in, and never will be. 

But although the picture of what I may call the ruck of 
modern Gothic is so depressing, there are happily many 
bright exceptions, and I consider that the works of the late 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, G. Gilbert Scott, jun., Thomas Garner, 
and Sedding, not to mention others, fully justify as possible 
and reasonable the use of Gothic work in the present day. 
These exceptions show that when men thoroughly study and 
understand their work modern Gothic may be produced 
which will hold its own with, or even rival, ancient examples, 
and I consider that they more than justify the retention and 
use of Gothic for modern requirements. 

One often hears it said that, even admitting the Gothic 
styles are suitable for ecclesiastical work, they cannot be 
used successfully in public buildings or domestic work; but 
so far as the latter is concerned it may be fairly answered 
that much of the most successful modern domestic work has 
been designed in the late Gothic manner, and the more 
closely the spirit and feeling of the old models have been 
followed, the more successful has been the result. Can it be 
doubted that this is largely due to the fact that the country 
is rich in fine old examples of late Gothic and Tudor houses 


of all sizes and degrees of richness, and that men study 
them ? . as 
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.Regarding public buildings the case is somewhat diffe 
because during the Middle Ages our towns were mostly s) 
and any buildings of the civic character they possesse 
that still remain, are of a very simple nature. | The ca, 
however, widely different on the Continent, where iy. 
Low Countries and the Hanse towns of Germany, and; 
all in many old Italian cities, may be seen and studied 
buildings of great size and often magnificence, which cl, 
show what splendid results can be achieved in the G. 
styles in this class of building. gy 

I will make a few practical remarks here on what 1 
should be the general guiding principle in the erectic 
our smaller and simpler ecclesiastical buildings. 

There is no doubt that most people care little, and || 
less, about architecture, and are principally influence 
their appreciation or otherwise of a building by its size 
cost. On the other hand, there are many who are thoroy, 
and intelligently interested in the matter to whom a | 
building is a real pleasure, and I am sure that as arch: 
ture becomes better, architecture will be better under 
and appreciated. The church of either an ancient pari: 
a new district should be, and generally is. an impor! 
centre of influence and interest, and it is important | 
however simple and homely such a building may } 
should be the best that is possible. | 

In the case of our old churches this is almost alway, 
but they have the additional advantages of historic ass. 
tion and gradual development which a new building 1 
lack. I do not advocate the mere reproduction of anc| 
examples, as obviously the requirements of to-day are, 
exactly what they were in the past, and a building sh’ 
express in its design the time and purpose for which it: 
erected. 

Primarily, then, the careful working out of the plan i: 
essential of successful building, and this must always be | 
sidered in connection with the site to be built upon, | 
very seldom that a church planned for one place will con’ 
well for another, each case requiring special considerat} 
As our modern churches are required above all things {| 
large congregation, it is important in planning the buil) 
to obtain as open and spacious an interior as circumsta| 
will permit. It is therefore, for instance, much better 
simple building to divide your nave and aisles (whicl| 
by the way, generally also the most economical type) | 
few wide and lofty arches, carried on fair-sized piers, si 
ficing the clerestory altogether, and getting the centre | 
aisles as much of one height as is possible. | 

It is true this is a departure from the general run ol) 
English churches, where the bays dividing the nave from 
aisles are generally comparatively narrow; but remer' 
that in the old churches it was the central nave that : 
used principally for the congregation, the aisles being lar! 
occupied by chantry chapels; in fact, this was often’ 
reason of their addition to an originally aisleless build! 
There are not wanting, however, old churches in the cou! 
of the type I describe, and they are very common, genel 
on a large scale, in Northern Germany, where freque 
the nave and aisles together are practically as broad as‘: 
are long. 
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Of course, where funds are sufficient, a finely desig 
clerestory is a grand feature to the central aisle of a build, 

It is also more reasonable as a general rule in a moi! 
church to omit the chancel arch and to run the cha) 
through at the same roof-level as the nave. ‘This arra} 
ment is common enough in many of the later large chur: 
of the eastern counties, and is also to be met with 
good many of the fifteenth-century churches of the J) 
Riding and Lancashire. ; S| 

Another type very suitable for our modern purpe 
where economy is of importance, is that of two or three a‘ 
of about equal width, such as is frequently met wit! 
Devonshire and Cornwall. Ba 

Types such as these would be infinitely preferable to | 
ordinarily adopted and need not be more costly There) 
indeed many ways in which the problem can be sol! 
though the suecess or otherwise of doing so depends, of cov? 
on the skill and knowledge of. the designer. 

I mentioned that an apsidal termination to the cha’ 
is less popular now than it was a few years ago, and t/ 
is no doubt that the square-ended chancel is as a seat 
the right thing for us. It is the traditional plan in I! 
land, which tradition undoubtedly goes very far back 


have heard it said, though I would not express any et 


on the accuracy of the statement, that it arose in early t) 
from the precedent set by St. Joseph of Arimathea, v' 
he erected a rectangular church of “ daub and wattle" 


lastonbury. However this may be, it is a fact that the 
uare east end has always been the favourite plan in the 
ritish Isles, and has invariably reasserted itself after the 
‘troduction of the apsidal form from the Continent, as, for 
stance, by St. Augustine’s missionaries from Rome, and 
rain after the Norman Conquest. The few instances of 
ysidal terminations in English parish churches, such as 
». Michael’s, Coventry, are not strikingly successful, and 
1e reason is that an apse to be satisfactory must have a 
sulted roof, for a flat perpendicular wooden ceiling does 
ot fit nicely to a canted or circular end, and the high- 
tched roof of barrel form is still worse, because unless the 
alls are of great height, as one sees sometimes in France, 
.e great mass of roof at the east end above the windows 
‘ves a very heavy and dull effect. Where the height to 
ie wall plate is moderate, as it must be in any economical 
‘pe of church, the square end to the chancel allows of the 
ist windows being taken well up above the wall plate and 
ves the apparent height required for a satisfactory effect. 

The French apse with its tall proportions and vaulted 
of and circlet of chapels is probably the most beautiful 
nish to a Gothic church that could be conceived, of which 
e have an unrivalled example in Westminster Abbey. 

I have heard it asserted that the actual merit of the 

ssign of the interior of a church is not of such very great 
nportance ; that it is possible to make it beautiful by good 
scoration and fittings. Statements of this kind may sound 
lausible, but are entirely misleading. 
If a building is badly designed, I mean in the architec- 
iral sense, no amount of decoration or other adornments 
ill make a good building of it. I could name instances 
ithin my own knowledge where much money has been spent 
1 the attempt to get a satisfactory effect in this way, but 
1e success has been invariably very limited. 

On the other hand, a good building will repay proper 
irnishing, and its good qualities will even assert themselves 
1 spite of, as is too often the case, mean and unsuitable 
irniture. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood on this subject of the 
irnishing and appointments of the interior of the church. 
he matter of their design and workmanship is of the highest 
nportance, and it is often most difficult to get people to 
nderstand this. The illustrated catalogues of the church 
urnishing shops contain almost everything in the way of 
ecclesiastical furniture and fittings, from the smallest to 
ae most important, and all, I may say without exception, 
f the vilest description both in design and execution. 
‘here may sometimes be the excuse that their things are 
heap, that they are the best that can be got for the money, 
nd so forth ; but this is really not so, for it is quite possible 
> get good simply designed things made at a moderate cost. 

A few concluding remarks as to the type of English 
rothic most suitable for modern work. 

I do not consider it is advisable to set up the claim for 
he sole employment of either the earlier or later Gothic 
tyles. It is not of great importance whether you prefer to 
esign in Karly English, Flowing, Decorated, or Perpen- 
icular, so long as the design itself is good. But a good 
esign in any of the Gothic styles can only be achieved by 
areful first-hand study of old examples, firstly in this 
ountry, but not neglecting the magnificent Gothic styles 
broad. In the later styles the object was chiefly to obtain 
‘ss much window space as possible for the display of the 
plendid stained glass of the period. 

Now modern stained glass is not as a rule of such quality 
s to justify the provision of very large windows; and the 
isk of having your interior disfigured by, say, a large east 
vindow filled with some atrocious production from the studio 
f the cheap and popular glass painter, British or foreign, 
s well worth keeping in mind. Less risk of a disaster of 
his kind is run with the smaller windows of the earlier 
tyle, but in this case the lancets must have good broad 
plays, or be set in deep recesses, as nothing can be worse 
han windows of the early type put in thin walls. 

Much more might be said on the choice of styles and other 
natters, but there is no time for it now. What I wish to 
mphasise above all things is the importance of a thorough 
ind constant study of old work by architects if they wish to 
»roduce good work either in large or small things. 

Metis ns it stated by an architect in considerable 
tud x * 1a ; bitsy ae can now to spend time on the 
are of bulldine ee imine there are sO many illustrated 
sive their clients Ga thir ioe de that architects can easily 
ess this has been the ing they Tequire in this way. Doubt- 

general practice with many, and is, I 
for much of the lifeless work we see and 


lieve responsible 
‘eplore, 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
ACQUISITIONS. 

LIST is here given of the more important objects. 

acquired for the collections by purchase in 1907 and 
1908. In 1907: a collection of English furniture princi- 
pally of the eighteenth century, Swiss and German stained 
and painted glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and an incense burner with two vases of Chinese cloisonne 
enamel of the eighteenth century, formerly belonging to the 
Massey-Mainwaring estate; the panelling and fittings of 
two rooms of the first half of the seventeenth century from a 
house known as the Casa Mattei at Osogna, Switzerland ; 
two carved wood groups representing St. Anne with the 
Virgin and Child, and the marriage of the Virgin, Flemish 
and German (Lower Rhenish or Westphalian) work, about 
1500; an oak cabinet, Dutch carving of the first half of the 
seventeenth century; a collection of Hispano-Moresque 
lustred pottery dating from the fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tury ; a collection of Persian lustred ware and tiles of the 
thirteenth century ; a small collection of Greco-Buddhist 
sculpture: of the third and fourth centuries, carved in 
talcose-schist, found in the Swat district, North Panjab 
Frontier ; two carved stone chimney-pieces, English, about 
1609 ; an English clock-watch of the late seventeenth century 
in silver case, pierced and engraved (the back inscribed with 
the dates of church festivals, saints’ days, and law terms), 
with striking and alarm mechanism and an outer case of 
shagreen and brass, signed ‘‘ Eduardus East Londini’’; a 
collection of eighteen bowls and salvers of hammered brass, 
German, sixteenth-century work ; a German badge of a guild 
of St. George of silver-gilt set with coral and malachite, in 
the centre an equestrian figure of the saint on a background 
of translucent enamel on silver, the back engraved with the 
inscription SANKTVS GEORGIVS ORA PRO NOBIS A.D. MDXXVIII ; 
a large brass chandelier from the Nieuwekerk, Amsterdam, 
Dutch, early eighteenth century ; a jewel case mounted in 
gilt metal, cast and engraved, Augsburg, sixteenth century ; 
a double cup, silver-gilt, made by Jeronymus Behaim, 
Nuremberg, about 1600; a cup ‘‘ Monatsbecher,’’ silver-gilt, 
made by Hanss Beutmiiller, Nuremberg, late sixteenth cen- 
tury; a bronze candlestick, inlaid with silver, Saracenic 
work of the fourteenth century ; a brass tray and candle- 
stick, inlaid with silver, Saracenic, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; a chasuble of Florentine crimson velvet 
brocade of the middle of the fifteenth century, with English 
embroidered orphreys bearing the arms of Henry de Beau- 
champ, Duke of Warwick (d. 1445) after his marriage with 
Lady Cecily Nevill in 1434; a collection of woven fabrics, 
chiefly Italian and Spanish, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
a collection of Persian brocades, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; a Persian brocaded dalmatic of the late seventeenth 


| or early eighteenth century; a miniature dated 1781 by 


John Smart, of Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of 
the letters of ‘‘ Junius’’ ; a miniature dated 1719 by Chris- 
tian Richter, of Dr. John Radcliffe, of Oxford, physician to 
Queen Anne. 

In 1908: Florentine velvet chasnhle with embroidered 
orphreys, fifteenth century ; panelling and ceiling of a room 
with doorway dated 1493, from a house at Uerikon, nea 
Zurich ; seyn small groups of oak, representing scenes from 
the history of the True Cross, Flemish, early sixteenth cen- 
tury ; figure of a bishop in carved limewood, German (Fran- 
conian), late fifteenth cr early sixteenth century; three 
panels of stained glass, Flemish, first half of sixteenth cen- 
tury ; panel of stained glass with the arms of Elizabeth 
Plantagenet, duchess of Suffolk, English, about 1500; six 
watches in elaborately decorated cases, Nnglish and French, 
seventeenth century. 

The complete lists of the gifts and bequests for the years 
1907 and 1908 are given in the reports of the Museum. 
Notable among them in 1907 are:—a collection of Chinese 
porcelain of the period and style of the Emperor Yung 
Chéng (1723-1735), given by Mrs. Gulland; a collection of 
blue and white Chinese porcelain chiefly of the period of 
K’ang Hsi (1662-1722), given by A. Burman, Ksq. ; a pair of 
stirrup-irons of enamelled brass, English seventeenth-cen- 


| tury work, given by J. H. F itzhenry, Esq. ; a silver-gilt 


chalice, with enamelled bosses, Dutch (Zwolle ?), dated 1524, 
given by J. B. Carrington, Esq. ; a collection of twenty- 
seven Japanese netsukés, principally in ivory and wood, of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, bequeathed by R. T. 
Pritchett, Esq. ; a grand piano made at Vienna, and an 
upright piano, harp-shaped, made at Amsterdam, early nine- 
teenth century, given by Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. : 
objects of ancient Egyptian workmanship have been received 
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from the Egypt Exploration Fund, and the British School | 


of Archeology in Egypt. ! 

Among ae SAT gifts in 1908 may be mentioned :— 
Portion of a woollen pile carpet woven with the royal arms 
of England and the initials E R, English, dated 1600, given 
by Major Harlowe Turner; oak dole-cupboard, English, 
about 1500, given by F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Dir.S.A., 
through the National Art Collections Fund ; pair of carved 
oak doors and walnut coffer, French, late fifteenth century, 
given by J. H. Fitzhenry, Esq. ; Chinese cast bronze bell, 
Chou dynasty (1122-225 z.c.), given by the executor (A. 
Burman, Esq.) of the late Charles Meredith Dyce, Esq. ; 
collection of 112 Japanese swords, daggers, &e., given by 
R. A. P. Davison, Esq. Objects of ancient Egyptian art 
have been presented by the British School of Archeology in 
Egypt. 

“There have been various gifts to the Art Library. 

Herr Langhans, who has on former occasions given large 
numbers of interesting photographs of art objects in Bohemia 
to the Art Library, presented, in 1907, three sets of photo- 
graphs of objects in the Archiepiscopal Palace at Prague ; 
while a set of 161 views (principally of Byzantine churches) 
in Cilicia and Lycaonia was presented by Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. Additions were made by Mr. C. E. Keyser 
to the collection of photographs of sculptured tympana and 
Norman doorways in England which he has from time t 
time presented to the library. 

Another notable gift was the ‘‘ Inventaire de l’argenterie 
conservée dans les... palais impériaux,’’ St. Petersburg, 
1907, presented through the Imperial Russian Embassy. 

The Phené Spiers collection of drawings of architecture 
received 493 additions during the year 1907, and on Decem- 
ber 31 of that year numbered 652 measured drawings, plans, 
&c, Further additions to this collection have since been 
made. An important gift by Mr. C. Mallord W. Turner 
consisted of ten impressions from unpublished plates of 
J. M. W. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,’’ and the collection 
of etchings was increased by examples of their own work 
presented by the following artists:—Mr. Frank Short, 
A.R.A. (one), Mr. W. W. Burgess (two), Mr. J. R. G. 
Exley (three) and Mr. Malcolm Osborne (three). 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


T the fourth general meeting, held on March 18 at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, a paper 
on ‘‘ Concrete in Arched Bridge Construction ’’ was read by 
Mr. E, P. Wells, J.P., hon. treasurer, Concrete Institute. 
He said the materials used in the construction of arches 
in this country had been confined in the past to stone, 
bricks, iron and steel, and it was seldom that any other 
materials were used, unless it were for arches of very small 
spans, many engineers and architects, for reasons of extreme 
caution and safety, being indisposed to use concrete. But 
the use of Portland cement concrete was more satisfactory, 
not only as regards strength, but also as to first cost, an 
item which at the present day had in many instances to be 
seriously considered. 

One of the principal reasons why concrete had not been 
more often used in this country was the fact that very few 
engineers had ever seriously experimented with this 
material; they had only considered it good enough for 
retaining walls and foundations, and some engineers did not 
place much faith in it even for the latter work, and where 
1t was used it was very often made abnormally strong for 
fear of accidents happening. 

__ The lecturer knew of cases where the loads on the founda- 
tions did not exceed 2 to 25 tons per square foot, and the 
concrete was made in the proportion of four to one ; whereas 
this material would carry with perfect safety 100 tons per 
square foot two months after being made, assuming, of 
course, that all the materials were good and clean and the 
Portland cement was of the ordinary best quality made and 
not adulterated. 

Advantages of Concrete, 

There was a homogeneity ab 
made, that was not obtained 
used ; and those who had had to pull down structures built 
of either stone, brick or concrete, the lecturer thought, would 
agree with him that concrete was not the material he would 
prefer. His experience was that good concrete well rammed 
was a most difficult material to break up when made en 
masse ; ard if by any possible chance iron had been used in 


combination, then it required dynamite or some other ex- 
plosive to shatter it. 


out concrete, when properly 
where bricks or stone were 


The lecturer explained that he intended to confine hi; 
self principally to pivoted arches, which were theoretical] 
and practically the only form of plain concrete arches th 
ought to be constructed, and he would show how pivoti: 
at both the springings and centres came to he adopted. 

Curve of Equilibrium. | 

Previous to the adoption of the pivot at both the sprir 
ing and centre of the arch it was felt by German enging 
that some method should be adopted whereby the curve. 
equilibrium could be absolutely confined within the cent 
third. It was well known that in a stone arch it w 
almost impossible to ascertain where the curve of equi 
brium would run, as everything depended on perfect ec 
struction, especially in the grouting of the joints, &e. ; a, 
defects in grouting up would cause an alteration in t¢ 
curve of equilibrium and in all probability might endang 
the safety of the structure. It was this difficulty in beddi 
stones of large area that had compelled engineers to put su 
a large amount of material in stone arches so as to be on + 
safe side, 

Settlement of Stone Arches. i 


To show what effect settlement had on a stone arch ¢ 
lecturer called attention to the shore span of Water] 
Bridge on the Surrey side, where it was found upon exan. 
nation that the abutment moved about half an inch, t 
result being that the joints opened at the keystone and t 
whole thrust of the arch passed through a few inches of ¢: 
extrados; this had caused the voussoirs to spall, and. 
further movement of half an inch might cause seric 
mischief to this national monument. | 

Some years ago a bridge was constructed in Germa) 
where mortar joints were dispensed with, and in pk 
thereof sheet lead was used, each piece of lead being ma: 
the area of the centre third and fixed on the centre thi 
of the stone. This overcame the difficulty to some exte 
as the curve of pressure was compelled to pass through {: 
centre third ; but this method of construction was expensi’ 
as the arch stones had to be very carefully dressed to 
even thickness, so that all joints were linable througho. 
or the thrust in the arch would have been very uneyve) 
distributed. The lecturer believed only one bridge on t: 
principle was constructed ; but another bridge was bu} 
(viz. at Kirchheim) where only lead was used at the spri 
ing and centre, covering about one-sixth of the cross-s. 
tional area of the arch. It was left to the late Presid 
von Liebbrand, the chief engineer to the State of Wirte. 
berg, to adopt the method of pivoting in its application: 
the concrete and stone arches; and the adoption of t: 
principle had enabled the State of Wiurtemberg to er! 
concrete bridges of large spans all over the country, wh: 
the use of stone would have been undesirable on account! 
cost. | 


Pivoted Bridges. | 

The first pivoted concrete bridge from the design of ‘ 
late President von Liebbrand that was constructed in Wi 
emberg was a large one, viz. 164-foot span, and was | 
pattern in respect to facilitating erection, reducing | 
dimensions in the arch, and the use for the first time of ‘ 
pivot at the springings and centre, which since then I: 
been invariably adopted for concrete arch construction | 
the Continent, excepting those cases where the conerete |i 
been reinforced with steel and the arches made with fi 
springings and practically continuous from abutment‘ 
abutment. a | 
Construction of Concrete Bridges. 

The lecturer then proceeded to describe the construct 

of a concrete bridge having a span of 150 feet with a 1! 
of 19 feet; this bridge, the dimensions of which he ga’ 
was strong enough to carry the heaviest possible vehicu) 
traffic as also the heaviest railway traffic, and to carry a lt 
of over 3 cwt. per foot super on one half with the other Ht 
unloaded, and all this without the use of steel in its © 
struction ; but if steel were used then the loads could) 
very materially increased. ‘a | 
The principal reason why these concrete bridges were’ 
safe under unequal loading was due almost entirely to : 
pivots at the springings and centre, which compelled } 
curve of pressures to pass through the same, the only sens! 
variation in the curve being at the haunches; even ! 
loading given would not in any case alter the curve s0 th 
it passed above or below the middle third. Such being} 
case, it would be observed that ‘no part of the arch co! 
be in tension ; but should such a thing happen theoretica 
the spandril walls, by their great rigidity, would prev 
any distortion of the arch ; and, if the spandril walls i 


ee 
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bles were reinforced, it would be possible to put a tension 

10 to 15 tons in either the extrados or intrados without 
structure collapsing or changing its form. 

Another advantage that a concrete arch possessed over a 
‘ick or stone arch was its homogeneity, there being an 
solute lack of joints, which were an element of weakness, 
; was the mortar in the joints; e.g. in the case of a granite 
-ch, one-twentieth the crushing strength of the stone itself 

made of lime and one-quarter the strength if cement grout 
ere used ; then why use a material that was stronger than 
1e weakest part ? 

The Arch. 


In designing a concrete arch it would be found necessary 
» start on the assumption that the thinnest part of the 
rch—viz. at the centre—is approximately one-fiftieth of the 
oan; this you must increase at the springing by about 

per cent. and at the haunches by about 273 per cent., to 

llow at this point for varying loads tending to make the 
urve of pressures rise or fall either below or above the 
eutral axis, and so to always keep the said curves within 
he middle third. ; 

Having then apportioned the sizes of the spandril walls, 
r spandril pillars, to the loads that the bridge is intended 
> carry, also the intermediate tables and tables to carry 
he vehicular and foot traffic, proceed to ascertain the weight 
f the structure and find the curve of equilibrium for the 
ead load only ; having ascertained that, make it the neutral 
xis of the arch, and alter the shape of the extrados and 
ntrados by compounding the curves so as to make both 
qui-distant from the neutral axis. The normal condition 
f a concrete bridge was its dead load and the greatest 
tresses were set up by the dead load; so the lecturer con- 
idered that, unless extraordinary loads were to be passed 
ver the bridge, it was not necessary to take into account 
he live load, especially if it were only ordinary or vehicular 
raffic. If the curves for equally distributed loads and also 
or one-half of the arch loaded were worked out it would 
e found that the curve of equilibrium at the haunches did 
1ot vary more than 3 inches either above or below the 
.eutral axis ; in the case of a heavy rolling load, it was only 
vhen the load was at the centre of the span or a few feet on 
ither side of it that the increased stresses at that point in 
he arch could be accurately calculated ; because nearly the 
vhole width of the arch, from the point under the load to 
he springing, took up the stresses induced, and the same 
were reduced to a minimum by the enormous area of atch 
chat they were spread over ; the reason why concrete arches 
vere so strong was that the stresses induced by the weights 
were so well distributed ; otherwise there would no doubt 
»e distortion of the arch and great deflection at the centre, 
whereas in no case where exhaustive tests had been carried 
out had this been proved. 

Under these circumstances it was perfectly permissible to 
reduce the thickness of the arch until the stresses amount 
to 36 tons per square foot; but it would then be required 
to ascertain the positions of the curves of equilibrium for 
dead load, equally distributed live load and also for one-half 
of the arch loaded, and likewise for the maximum rolling 
load placed in the centre of the span ; the neutral axis could 
then be made the mean of all the curves. 

The effect of this would be that at the haunches, for 
dead load only, the compression at the intrados would be 
slightly increased and correspondingly reduced at tlie ex- 
trados ; the curve of the intrados would not require so much 
compounding, but would be more segmental in form, unless 
they were placing excessive dead loads on the haunches, 
when the curves of pressure would rise, and so enable the 
curves of the intrados to be compounded and the appearance 
of the arch very materially improved. 

__ If it were possible in concrete arch construction to make 

the arch so that the dead load were equally distributed, 

then the curve of equilibrium would be a parabola ; but the 

appearance of the arch would suffer, though theoretically 

correct. 7 
Spandril Walls. 


In all cases the spandril walls, and also the concrete 
filling over the arch beyond the spandril walls at the centre, 
should be bonded to the arch by means of stone figs or old 
iron rods, in the shape of bolts, &c., as by this méans any 
separation taking place between the extrados of the arch 
and the spandril walls could be absolutely prevented and 
the cementitious nature of the concrete had not to be de- 
pended upon, which was not always desirable unless very 


great care be taken in roughing th 
g € concrete and making th 
same absolutely clean. 5 peine 
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Centrings. 

The centres.needed for the erection of a concrete arch 
were similar in every way to those required for a stone or 
brick arch, with this exception, that less strength was 
wanted, owing to the fact that a concrete arch weighed less. 

Where it was required to construct the whole arch of 
concrete and make imitation stone voussolrs, special shutter- 
ing must be made. This could be moulded to any desired 
form, but great care must be exercised in fixing the shutter- 
ing and in well strutting the same, so that in making the 
concrete youssoirs the ramming did not cause the shuttering 
to bulge. The shutters for concrete voussoirs could be formed 
out of 2-inch to 24-inch wood strengthened with rails, &c., 
the surface exposed to the concrete being machine-wrought ; 
but it was not essential that they should be of an even thick- 
ness, as a light variation would, when the voussoir was con- 
structed, act as a key. On the top of the laggings the 
thickness that the concrete voussoirs were required to be 
formed should be marked off, the shuttering fixed, the faces 
in all cases being radial to the curve and care taken to 
thoroughly well strut the shuttering, so as to prevent undue 
distortion in consequence of the weight of concrete. After 
this was done the surface of the laggings should be covered 
with about 1 inch of one part sand to one part Portland 
cement (made dry), and then as rapidly as possible con- 
creting commenced; the quicker the concrete was put i@ 
and well rammed, the stronger and better it would be. 
When once a concrete voussoir was started it must be 
finished without a break, and sufficient men should be em- 
ployed so that from start to finish not more than two hours 
would elapse. When about three-fourths of the voussoir 
had been finished, the stone figs or iron rods, &c., should be 
built in for bonding the spandril walls to the extrados of the 
arch. 

After the concrete was set the surface should be covered 
over with wet sacks and kept well wetted during the whole 
time that it is exposed. 

Order of Fixing Voussoirs. 

It was advisable when forming the concrete voussoirs to 
always place the first voussoir between the points of support 
of the centres, not over the supports ; thus, if any deflection 
was caused by the weight, it was put into the beam before 
the remaining voussoirs were made. 

In closing in with the voussoirs Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 
care should be taken that the faces of the existing concrete 
voussoirs were thoroughly clean and well roughened ; and, 
as the concrete was brought up, neat cement grout or one to 
one cement mortar put on the faces of the existing concrete, 
so that a perfect bond was obtained between the new anil 
the old. When ramming the concrete care should be taken 
that the existing faces of the voussoirs were not in any way 
damaged. To prevent this it was advisable to use special 
hardwood rammers. Lest by any chance the faces of the 
voussoirs previously put in should be honeycombed, some one 
to one mortar should be used to fill up all interstices previous 
to the concrete being filled in. 

After the completion of the voussoirs Nos. 2 to 12 it 
became necessary to adjust the granite blocks: 

Pwwots. 

The pivots should be made of the best annealed cast steel, 
carefully machined all over to uniform thicknesses; the 
rolling curves should be machined and finished to a dead 
smooth surface, the pivots being forced into the bearing 
plates by hydraulic pressure ; if it be found that the faces 
of the pivots were not parallel with the bedplate, then the 
back of the same must be re-machined. 

The granite bearing stones must be recessed for about 
1 to 14 inch, and the bearing surface bush axed or (which 
is preferable) sand rubbed, as it was advisable that there 
should be no inequalities in the stone to prevent a perfect 
bearing being obtained. 

The stones should be made in about 2-foot 6-inch lengths, 
and the pivots should be about 1 inch less in length. The 
joints for these stones. should be about 3 inch, and were not 
to be made until after the final concrete voussoirs were 
filled in. 

_Before fixing the pivots in the stones, sheet lead, about 
s inch thick, should be put in the recess in the stones, and 
the pivots laid in and well hammered with a heavy wooden 
mall, after which the stones should be fixed in position, 
and very great care exercised in gauging the distance 
between the rails so as to ascertain whether the bearing of 
the two rails is true ; any inequality in the position of the 


stones could be obviated by packings laid on top of the 
laggings. 
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Use of Screwjacks for Fizing Pivots. 

After all the stones were in their correct positions it 
would be necessary to obtain four screw] acks so as to force 
the pivots as' close together as possible and at the same time 
put a certain amount of compression on the lead seatings ; 
‘when this was done, 2-inc 
be forced between the back of the stones and the concrete 
voussoirs Nos. 2 and 12, so as to prevent any movement when 
the screwjacks are taken away. 

In Germany they use 3-inch bolts top and bottom, placed 
in the joints of the stones; but by this means very little 
pressure was exerted, and the bolts had to be left in until 
concreting was finished and afterwards cut out, which was a 
most difficult and very expensive method of procedure; it 
was, in the lecturer’s opinion, one of the principal reasons 
why there was so much deflection in the arch when the 
centres were struck, owing to the fact that so little pressure 
was put on the seatings previous to concreting in. 

There was no doubt that concreting exerts a large amount 
of pressure on the granite blocks, especially when the con- 
crete was made fairly dry and heavy ramming was em- 


h square iron or steel bars should | 


ployed; but the pressure was light as compared to that | 


exerted by four powerful screwjacks. 

After all the stones were placed in position the concrete 
voussoirs Nos. 1 and 13 should be filled in; the voussoirs in 
the centre ought to be filled in simultaneously. 


Striking Centres. 


It was not necessary that the whole of the outer spandril 
walls should be constructed before striking the centres ; but, 
if there were no urgent reason why the centring should be 
removed, it was better to let the same remain, as it acted 
as a staging to enable the masons to set the stones on the 
-spandril faces. But within three weeks after the completion 
of the final concrete voussoirs it was advisable to ease the 
centres a trifle, so as to allow a moderate amount of pres- 
sure to be exerted on the pivots ; where screwjacks were used 


this could be easily done without in any way setting up. 


-vibration in the arch such as takes place when folding 
wedges are used, 


Roadway. 


After the centres were finally struck the concrete over | 


the arch, forming the roadway and footway, might be filled 
in, care being taken to make an expansion joint over the 
pivots in the centre of the span and also at the springing 
pivots. In this country a joint 4 inch was sufficient at 
the centre, and the same could be made with soft felt ; but 
at the springings, if the concrete be put in in cold weather, 
fully 4 inch must be allowed, In forming the roadway, 
whether of wood paving, granite pitching, asphalte or mac- 
-adam, the expansion joint might be ignored, though one 
must be put in on the footways, especially if the same were 
made of York paving or concrete. 

In. order to allow the arch to expand, the outer spandril 
faces must not be bonded-to the abutments or piers, but be 
recessed into the same, so as to allow perfect freedom of 
action ; this also applied to the parapet and cornice, because, 
if securely fixed, an accident was bound to happen in winter 
if the bridge were completed in summer, and vice versa. 

The lecturer then described some tests on a model bridge 
-of 150-foot span to a scale of 4 inch to the foot, and then 
described a few of the principal concrete bridges that have 
been erected abroad, commencing with the Coulouvreniére 
Bridge across the Rhone at Geneva. These were illustrated 
by means of lantern slides. Finally, the lecturer made 
extended remarks on the making of concrete and the proper 
proportions that ought to be used for different kinds of work. 
‘The results of many tests and experiments on concrete 
‘carried out by the lecturer formed addenda to the paper. 


The Conference on roads and motors, which is being 
recalled by the County Councils Association, will be held from 
-April 29 to May 1, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and the Surveyors’ | 


“Institution, sectional gatherings assembling on the first two 
days, and a full meeting, at which alone resolutions will be 
put, on the last day. Lord Belper is to be president of the 
conference, and Colonel Dixon (chairman of the Cheshire 
‘County Council) chairman of the committee. Between forty 
‘and fifty papers will be submitted and most of the county 
<councils, many of the municipalities and the principal 
‘societies Interested in road matters have already appointed 
representatives, 
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|, of the late: Marquis of Linlithgow, which is to be erected at 


| the necessary land on which to erect the tanks. — 


“architecture in the School of Architecture. 


GENERAL. 


| 
Sir @. Frampton, R.A., is to be invited to execute a staj 


memorial in Edinburgh. 
| 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A.,‘has been entrusted w 


‘a’ commission to paint a portrait of Mr. William Long: 


ex-Lord Provost of Dundee. 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has hy 
appointed by the President of the F.R.I.B.A. to act 
assessor to the Berkshire County Council in their propo; 
competition for county buildings at Reading. Mr. Macartr 
will prepare the information for the competition advertisem 
and will report upon the plans submitted. 


The Council of Liverpool University on Tuesday appoin( 
Mr. Stanley D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., as associate professor 
civic design in the University for a period of three yea 
This appointment has been rendered possible by the generos 
of Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., and is the first appointment of 
kind made at an English university. It is hoped to found 
Liverpool a strong department of civic design and landse: 
Mr. Adshead } 
had a distinguished professional career and is still a you 
man, having been born in 1868. It is believed that the n 
professor has not only the technical knowledge but the init 
tive, independence of judgment and power to conceive origi 
schemes necessary for the teaching of this subject. } 
Adshead has given proof that he possesses the ability 
express his ideas clearly, more especially in the pictorial forr 


Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son & Wellburn, architects, 
Leeds, have been awarded first place in a competition fo 
municipal high school for girls at Doncaster. The cost will 
13,0002. Mr. E. F. Robson acted as. assessor. 


Grimsby Town Council has decided to invite competit 
designs for the enlargement of the town hall at an estima’ 
cost of 80,000/. The first prize will be 250/., the second 15 
and the third 757. Should any of the winning designs 
carried into effect the prize will merge into the success 
architect’s fees, i 


As a Protest against the threatened demolition of B; 
Street, Bath, the agitation for its preservation still o 
tinues. A public meeting has been convened, at which : 
Rector of Bath will preside, and the speakers will incli 
Mr. MacColl, keeper of the National Gallery of British / 
and Professor Beresford Pite. 


Whalley Church, Lancashire, is to be renovated ¢ 
altered at a cost of about 3,000/. The present church ) 
erected in 1283. Whalley’s legal parish is the largest in| 
county, covering in all sixty-six parishes. 


An Anonymous Donor has offered the Plymouth educat: 
committee a copy of the thirty-seven volumes already iss! 
of the library edition of the works of John Ruskin. ': 
conditions attached to the gift were that the volumes sho‘ 


be placed in the:school of art for study or reference there; 


teachers and students of that.school, and. that they should 
be taken out of the school by any person except with | 
express permission of the head master. The committee deci( 
to accept the gift with thanks, | 


An International Exhibition of railways and land transf’ 
is to be held at Buenos Ayres from May to November 19) 
The first section includes projects, drawings and photogra' 
of stations, general plans, passengér and freight static: 
passenger buildings, platforms, tunnels and viaducts for ci 
munication between platforms. Anyon¢ wishing to take } 
in the exhibition should apply to the district committee 1c 
board or delegates. Applications shonld be submitted > 
later than June 30, 1909, auc the exhibiter binds him! 
ipso facto to abide by all rules of the executive committee. | 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, is to be.énlarged. Phi 
have been drawn up by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., ) 
a building which will contain a dining hall, kitchen, libra’ 
principal’s and students’ rooms. The cost of the whole, w! 
the addition of a.chapel large. enough for the. increa' 
numbers, will be between 17,0007. and 18,0001.—7,000I. ? 
the dining hall and library block, 7,0007. for the 1 
students’ wing, and not less than 3,000/. for the chapel. f 
commencement of the work is to be made at once. | 

Dunbar Town Council have decided to augment tl! 
existing water supply by putting down storage tanks sul 
cient to provide about 20,000 gallons per day for thirty de 
and negotiations are now in progress for the acquisition 
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THE CASTLE OF VAJDAHUNYAD, HUNGARY. 


THE WEEK. 


f us realise, when we take our ‘‘ Hunyadi 
in the morning what the name means to a Hun- 
JOHN Hunyapi was one of the greatest warriors 

esmen of Hungary, the world-famed defender of 

n Europe against the Osmanlis, the father of the 

King Maruias rue Just. Belonging to what was 

ay a Magyar knightly family of new creation, he 

t as much as by favour rose rapidly in rank, 
the daughter of a Hungarian lord, distinguished 

as a leader of the king’s troops against the Turks, 

Banus of Szérény, himself rose to the rank of 

Finally, after the early death of King ALBERT, 
elected, by the Diet, governor of Hungary during 
of the infancy of King Laszio V. As a fitting 

e for his exalted rank he built the castle of Vajda- 
of which we give a view and which is fully 
1 by Professor Viram Nagy in the ‘! Magyar 
vészet,’’ together with numerous excellent illus- 

The castle was finished in the year 1452, but 

t be taken as strictly representative of Magyar 
ure at that date, for Hunyapr accompanied the 
* SIGISMOND on his five years’ Western journey to 
and, Germany, France, the Netherlands and 
, and, being a man of refined taste, imbibed some 
eling of the foreign architecture, especially of 
that he had seen on his travels. The castle was 
maged by fire in 1854, and practically all the 
roofs are part of the restoration carried out by 
r Sremnpu. The Hungarian language is no doubt 
hensible to most of our readers, but Professor 
s included with his descriptive article a page in 
»pitomising the main points of the history of the 
Vajdahunyad and its owner, Hunyapi Janos. 

SS 

M. H. Spretmann, in his lecture last M 
il Institute of British Architects on a Bea 
2 of To-day,” very ably put the case for our 
British sculptors. “He not only pointed out the 
rovement that has taken place in our sculpture 
e last thirty years which he was, as we ail know, 


\ 


fully justified in doing, but upheld the doctrine that sculp- 
ture is and should be idealised form without colour. This 
doctrine we hold to be heretical as regards the exclusion of 
colour, and due only to the incomplete revolt of our sculp- 
tors against the paralysing thraldom of the ideas and con- 
ventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth century schools 
of sculpture. Our best men to-day have broken away from 
this thraldom as regards form and subject, but we cannot 
help thinking they are still slaves to monotint. In all 
great ages of art in the past, Greek, Medieval and Renais- 
sance, coloured sculpture was in vogue; in Nature there is 
no such thing as monotint, and our sculptors, in adhering 
to monotint, are maintaining an artificial convention that 
has no warrant either in Nature or in the best periods of 
art. There is no need for the colour to be imitative or 
realistic, but we believe colour must be allied with form, 
both idealised, before sculptors can expect the Philistine 
to properly appreciate their art. The art that requires 
explanation and education before comprehension is, like 
the work of the sculptor in the early Victorian era, arti- 
ficial and dead. There is in the Philistine, after all, a good 
deal of Nature-instinct, and His taste is not always to be 
despised because he does not regulate it by the rules of 
academic teaching. Architects know very well how the 
colour of material modifies the effect of form in their 
mouldings, and in asking our sculptors to add colour to 
their form we are aware that we are setting them a stiff 
row to hoe, and that very considerable modifications of 
their technique will have to be adopted, but the strides 
that have been made are sufficient to lead us to believe that 
the added difficulty will only still further enhance the ex- 
cellence of modern sculpture. 


As a field for archeological research, Egypt proper is 
practically exhausted, but a rich field appears to be still 
open for explorers in the Sudan, where the Ethiopian 
kingdom of Meroé has left many monuments of its great- 
ness, some still above ground, but many more probably 
still requiring excavation. The only trouble is that for 


‘the want of 5001. a year unauthorised pilferers are clear- 


ing away what should be unearthed by capable investi- 
gators, and that no adequate accommodation at present 
exists for the finds that the latter are obtaining. | 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIAVAL 
. ARCHITECTURE. ) 
‘ROM the earliest times until the upheaval of the 
Renaissance movement, the history of architectural 
development was so unbroken in its continuity, at least 
in Burope, that the fixing of any particular date at which 
to commence an account of Medieval architecture is 
purely arbitrary, and it is only the sharp contrast between 
the comparative slackness of building in Christendom 
during the tenth century, which prevailed whilst the 
minds of Churchmen were oppressed with the foreboding 
that the world would end with the year 1000 a.p., and 
the remarkable activity that occurred during the eleventh 
century, that affords a reasonable excuse for taking the 
beginning of that century as the starting-point for the 
study of Medieval architecture, as does Professor Simpson 
in his second volume of the ‘* History of Architecturai 
Development. ’’ * 

The history of Medizval:architecture is the history of 
building with the arch. In Greek architecture the column 
with its lintel reigned supreme; in Roman times there 
was a dual monarchy of column and arch; in the latter 
days of the Roman empire, the days of DiocueTIan and 
ZeENoBIA, there arose a contest between the joint rulers, 
a contest in which the Romanesque period saw the victory 
of the arch, which henceforth during the Medieval era 
reigned alone and rendered possible the construction of 
great and beautiful buildings with small stones. The 
evolution of the arch of small stones is admirably eluci- 
dated by Professor Stupson, who rightly points out that 
it is not the shape of the arch, circular or pointed, but its 
construction that determines whether the architecture that 
employs it is Gothic or Classic. 

Small stone arches lead naturally to groin-rib vaulting, 
which, says our author, is “‘ the most characteristic trait 
of Medieval architecture,’’ and the development of which, 
both constructive and esthetic, is clearly and fully 
explained. What a pity it is that, when we are writing in 
English about vaulting, we cannot all agree on a consistent 
and uniform nomenclature. If we borrow ‘“‘ tierceron ”’ 
and ‘‘ lierne ’’ from the French, why not also ‘‘ formeret ”’ 
and ‘‘ croisée d’ogive ’’? But surely the resources of our 
native tongue are sufficient. The tierceron is intermediate 
between the wall-rib and diagonal-rib, and the title of 
intermediate-rib sufficiently denotes its position in the 
vaulting scheme. ‘The lierne is wholly on the soffite 
of the vault, and, if we agree to call it soffite-rib, is more 
readily comprehensible by the student, and, after all, 
books on architecture are written chiefly for those who 
want to learn, not for those who know. In the second 
edition of Professor. Stupson’s-book, which can hardly be 
long in appearing, we hope to see the barbarisms ‘‘ four- 
tite *" and “‘ six-tite ’’ amended to ‘‘ four-part ’’ and ‘‘ six- 
part,’’ which are quite as terse and far more expressive. 

We: are delighted to find that a writer on Medieval 
architecture, with the authority that Professor Smrpson’s 
position carries, has emphasised, no more than is due, the 
high importance for a true realisation of Gothic archi- 
tecture of the recognition of the part that colour played in 
Medieval churches.. He says, ‘ When built they were 
a blaze of colour froma floor to: roof.’’ It is true he limits 
his. assertion to. ‘‘the interiors of many Medieval 
churches ’’ with the care for scrupulous accuracy that is 
an outstanding feature of the book before us. We should 
g0: further and say that we believe that, at least in our 
own, country, and ‘in the fifteenth century, every church 
in the-land contained colour decoration. We do not even 
except our Romanesque or Norman churches, but hold 
that Copford, instead of being unique, is but the fortunate 
suryivor of many contemporaneous examples: We are 
aware that the painting in Copford Church was restored 
hie eee but it was conservatively done, with know- 

oe Be oes The Professor, ever careful, says 
Qh , the. tvomanesque workman, ‘‘ the absence now of 
paintings in his churches does not necessarily mean that 


ph a History Wy thchinenuial pone i ee ee 
En vapEos , velopment. Vol. li. : ‘* Medizeval. 
moh A M. Simpson, Professor of Architecture in the University of 
ondon, &e. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909, 21s, net.) 


none ever existed there. Many have doubtles 
destroyed.’’ It would make a fifteenth-century 
or cleric shriek with horror to see what has been. 
the nineteenth century, in ignorance of the 
Medizval use of colour—walls stripped of their 
and rubble masonry pointed in black mortar ! 

It is well, therefore, that it should be uni 
recognised that a Medieeval church is incomplete » 
colour decoration. . 

The concentration of loads on definite poin 
resulted from the use of groin-rib vaulting gave the 
tunity for the development of the traceried windc 
the steps by which this grew from the simple la 
the elaborate consummation of the fourteenth and f 
centuries is clearly traced by Professor Simpson. 
the concentration of loads also followed the devel 
of the buttress with its flying arches and pinnacl 
these go far to produce the predominance of the 
line in the design of Medizeval buildings. Re 

Thus all the characteristic elements of Gothi 
tecture which differentiate it from Classic spring fi 
development of arcuate construction with small sto: 
typical treatment of mouldings, vaulting, tracer 
verticality in composition. - 

The development of church planning during t] 
part of the Medieval period is best studied in the b 
of France and Germany, where there was eyic 
struggle between the Eastern or Byzantine type 
Western or Basilican, as is evidenced by such ¢ 
in France as Germigny-les-Prés; 5. Croix, Monti 
S. Benigne, Dijon, and possibly Charroux; 
Germany, Aix-la-Chapelle; St. Gereon, Colog 
Ottmarsheim. In England the Byzantine | 
supremacy is comparatively feeble, but the four s 
‘Templar ’’ churches, London, Northampton 
bridge, and Little Maplestead, may be cited as ex 


to which may be added the circular chapel in 


Castle. . 

In the thirteenth century the typical church 
Medieval architecture may be said to have become 
subsequent modifications being of minor importar 


then we have the characteristic French plan of a,si 


broad building with the chevet at the east end, the 
long and narrow, with a square east end and pr 
transepts. 1n Germany no one type predominate 
we find square east ends ‘and apsidal, either with 
out the encompassing chevet, long churches 

ones, with the peculiarly Teutonic hall-chureh plat 
its aisles of the same height as the nave. We are 


| find the authority of Professor Smmpson endorsing 


eee 


apsidal form by AuaustTine and his compatriots. 
way, Professor Simpson refers somewhat doubt 
the two apses, one at the east end, the other att 
that AvausTINe’s church at Canterbury is believe 
possessed. The discovery, some few years back 
foundations of -an almost contemporary ch 
Lyminge and the collateral evidence of German € 
lead us to believe that in Western Christendom di 
Romanesque period this type of plan was Yer! 
prevalent. ° We do not remember, for the mor 
precise instances, but we believe that examples ¢ 
in Spain. We cannot: believe that the original 
vellum of the church of the monastery of St. Ge 
zerland, is an unique example, but rather a samy 
plans sent out by the great Romanesque arc 
university of Cluny. To our mind, the double-en 
of plan has been unduly neglected by writers ‘ 
tectural history, and a comparatively unworked fie 


open for archeologists. Although we agree with] 


Smreson that the square east end is not due to tl 
cians, we think that their activity, in England d 
‘transitional ’’ period of Smarpx assisted in ia 


descence of our national form, and we also uma 


A 
€ 
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not improbable that the Puritanism of St. Bernarp 
his order, exerting its influence, as it did, at a critical 
od of development, had something to do with the 
riority of English moulding. 

*rofessor Simpson disposes, once for all, of ParKER’s 
ry of the ‘* stone-carpentry ’’ origin of Anglo-Saxon 
cas at Earl’s Barton, and shows how it was derived 
_the Romanesque work of North Italy. 

n conclusion, we commend the second volume of the 
story of Architectural Development ’’ to all serious 
ents of architecture. It is clear, logical, and, above 
ccurate, and far better value for the money than many 
r-priced and carelessly compiled books on architec- 
_ history. 


STEELWORK.—VIII. 
By C. V. Currps, A.M.I.C.E. 


the case of the floors being constructed of cross joists, 
spaced 2 to 3 feet apart, it is seldom that sufficient 
room can be allowed to permit of the joists resting on 
of the girders, consequently shelf angles have to be 
ted to the web of the girders to form a seating for the 
joists ; this means an additional expense to the girders 
vo ways. In the first place one 3-inch by 3-inch by 
h angle rivetted to each side of the web adds an extra 
at of 20 lb. per foot run to the girder ; and in the second 
: the price is raised by about 25s. per ton. 
nother expense is incurred by having to notch the top 
es of the larger sized cross joists, in order to keep the 
; within a reasonable thickness. It is mainly these 
items of expense that allow of the various forms of 
-concrete floors to compete successfully with floors con- 


ted in the ordinary way of cross joists with concrete. 


¢ between them. A mere comparison between the price 
e ordinary cross-joist construction—viz. the cost of the 
joists, the concrete filling and the centring—and that 
e ferro-concrete floor is not sufficient to arrive at the 
value, as the extra weight and cost of the girders, due 
e shelf angles, are the chief points that tell in favour 
2 ferro-concrete construction. 
he designer may find the following method of assist- 
to him in calculating the sizes of the girders, For 
1etrically disposed loads it is easy to see at a glance 
2 the maximum bending moment occurs. It is not so 
however, when the system of loading is a complicated 
In this case the simplest method to adopt is by bring- 
n the aid of the differential calculus. It sounds com- 
ted, but in reality it is exceedingly simple in practice, 
e following example will show. Required the distance 
the point of the maximum bending moment from the 
i; of support of a beam of 20 feet span, carrying a 
ntrated load of 10 tons 4 feet from that support, and 
formly distributed load of 4 ton per foot run, equal to 
ns. The reaction at the point of support nearer to the 
ntrated load is (8+5=) 13 tons ; the expression for the 
ng moment at a point distance z from this support 
> 


2 


132 — 1O(x— 4)— 5x 5 or 3v+40— a 


1 putting the first differentiation of this expression 
. to zero all that it is necessary to remember is that :— 
where no z occurs this must be converted into 0 
_ where x rr A 

where x2 ny ae Pride 22 


aituting these values the equation is :— 

| 5+0—s7=0, or r=6, 

ubstituting 6 for @ in the original expression, this 
, as the maximum bending moment, 49 foot tons. 


1e same result is obtained in a simpler manner by 


ng from the other point of Support ; e.g. the bending 
ont 1s :— 


! 
” ” 


a 


(ea vi 
4 
then 7—5=0 hence «=14. 


iat the point where the maximum bending moment 
s is 6 feet from one Support, or 14 feet from the other 
> case of a beam of 20 feet span loaded as stated above. 
us 1s a simpler, quicker and more accurate method 
that of employing graphic statics. woo? 


Whilst on the subject of bending moments a natural 
sequence is the selection of the required joist or girder ; the 
tables given in some of the steelwork contractors handbooks 
are apt to give the architect a wrong impression altogether 
in regard to their actual strength. The term ' factor of 
safety ’’ should be abolished entirely, as it is quite a mis- 
nomer. The writer has on various occasions been told that 
engineers design the girders far too heavily, as the joists, 
&e., will carry four times the load for which they are 
designed, because the tables state the safe load is one-fourth 
the breaking load. The breaking load in this case is based 
on the amount of tensile stress that is required to pull a 
small specimen test-piece into two pieces. Supposing this 
stress to be 28 tons per square inch, when the stress is about 
one-half this amount the elastic limit of the steel has been 
reached ; that is to say, the steel has stretched to a point 
where, when the pull is released, it will not return to its 
original length and has taken on a permanent set. 

In a beam this is the point where the deflection will 
cause a permanent sag and the beam will not recover after 
the load is removed, consequently 14 tons is the crippling 
stress ; this alone should be the determining factor in regard 
to its strength. In some cases tables have been given based 
on what is called a factor of safety of three, leading anyone 
but an engineer to believe the beam will carry three times 
the amount stated ; the breaking stress may have been taken 
at as much as 32 tons per square inch, so that the beams, to 
carry the loads stated in the tables, would be stressed to 
10% tons per square inch. 

The breaking stress of mild steel is more frequently 
27 or 28 tons per square inch, and half this amount—viz. 
135 tons—may be the crippling limit, so that the real factor 
of safety is 135 divided by 102—that is, 1.25 ; in other words, 
an addition of one quarter the amount stated in the tables 
will cause the stress in the beam to reach the elastic limit 
of the steel, and the deflection will cause a permanent set— 
a very different state of affairs from what the tables would 
imply. 

The allowable safe stress should alone be the basis of ' 
determining the strength of steelwork. 

Joists.—The chief point of difference between English 
and American joist sections is that, especially in the case 
of the larger sized joists, the American sections are rolled 
down to a considerably less weight per foot run, and the 
width of the flanges is less, than the English sections of 
similar depth; e.g. the flange of a 20-inch deep British 
standard joist is 74 inches in width, and the weight per foot 
run is 89 lb.; whereas the finishing pass for an American 
joist is 20 inches deep by 64 inches wide, the weight being 
65 lb. per foot run. By raising the rolls this can be increased 
to a maximum of 75 lb. This depth of joist can also be 
procured up to a weight of 100 Ib. per foot, the finishing 
pass of this section being 80 lb. per foot ; that is to say, there 
are two distinct sets of rolls. In a few of the larger sized 
joists this system might be adopted by English rolling-mills 
with advantage, so as to reduce the sizes to more economical 
sections ; the only alteration required would be in the last 
few passes of the rolls; the breaking down mills would be 
the same in either case. 

Formerly, in the days of wrought iron, the American 
joists were heavier in section, and new designs were made 
when steel was introduced. Apparently no alteration was 
made by English manufacturers, znd this accounts for the 
joists (even in the case of those which have come into 
existence since that time) being heavier in section. 

Within the last few years the sizes of British steel struc- 
tural shapes have been standardised. Certainly this is a 
great advantage to the designer, in that it is now possible 
to make the sizes of the girders such that all firms are able 
to supply, and prices can be obtained from different firms 
all on the same basis. Before this occurred each firm almost 
invariably desired to alter the sections to conform with 
those they were in the habit of procuring from certain 
rolling-mills. The resu!t was confusion and delay in re- 
arranging the sizes of the girders, &., before the work could 
be put in hand. At the same time, the British Standards 
Committee might have done a great deal more in the way of 
making the sizes of the joists such that their strength in- 
creases more uniformly in accordance with their sizes, in- 
stead of, as apparently has been the case, paying more atten- 
tion to standardising certain’ makers’ rolls. The moments 
of resistance of the various sections—that is to say, their 
strength—should have followed a uniformly increased incre- 
ment as the sizes grew larger. For instance, in.the smaller 
sections a 4 inch by 2 inch and,a 5 inch by 24 inch would 
have been far more useful, and might have superseded.the 
present 4 inch by 13 inch, the 43 inch by 13 inch and the 
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5 inch by 3 inch; the latter, weighing 11 lb., is too nearly 

alike in weight and strength to the 6 inch by 3 inch, weigh- 

ing 12 1b. So, again, in the larger sizes there is a consider- 

. able gap between the 14 inch by 6 inch, weighing 46 lb., and 
the 15 inch by 6 inch, weighing 59 lb. ; also this latter too 

closely resembles the 16 inch by 6 inch, weighing 62 lb. 

Their respective moments of resistance are 62.9, 83.9 and 

90.7, whereas the strength of the 15 inch by 6 inch should 

have been exactly intermediate between that of the. other 

two sizes, and its moment of resistance, instead of 83.9, 

should have been about 77. As it is, the thickness of the 

flanges of the 15 inch by 6 inch is greater than that of the 
flanges of the 16 inch by 6 inch. If the rolls for the 15 inch 
by 6 inch, weighing 59 lb., joist could not have been adapted 
for this alteration, those for the 15 inch by 5 inch, weighing 

42 lb., might have been re-turned; this latter size could 

have been dispensed with without being very much missed. 

Certainly there is the 14 inch by 6 inch, weighing 57 |b., 

joist, but this is not an economical section and is one of the 

standard sizes it is best to avoid, owing to its not being so 
generally procurable as the other sections. This size, together 
with the 12 inch by 6 inch, weighing 54 lb., the 10 inch by 

8 inch, weighing 70 lb., and the 9 inch by 7 inch, weighing 

58 lb., are more adapted for stanchions than for beams, the 

two latter so much so that they are almost solely used for 

that purpose. The 8 inch by 6 inch, weighing 35 lb., joist 
is but of little use as a beam; it might well have been 
increased in size to make it essentially a stanchion section, 
as it is to a great extent at present; but the want is often 
felt of a size intermediate between it and the 9 inch by 

7 inch, weighing 58 lb., joist. Taken all in all, the British 

standards might have been greatly improved from the 

designers’ point of view. 

A few remarks may be made in regard to the spacing of 
the cross joists. The earlier forms of fire-resisting floors 
appear to have set the fashion in regard to the distance the 
cross joists should be spaced apart. In America one of the 
earliest types of floor was the corrugated iron permanent 
centreing sprung in between the bottom flanges of the joists 
in the form of an arch, on which the concrete was laid ; 
this type was superseded by the terra-cotta flat arched floor, 
which probably still holds the record for the greatest amount 
of floor area constructed of a fire-resisting nature. 

In each of these types the most suitable distance at which 
to space the cross joists was about 6 feet, and this distance 
became practically standardised in American design. In 
England the usual type of floor was that of the cross joists, 
spaced 2 to 3 feet apart, embedded in concrete; also floors 
were constructed of terra-cotta tubes resting on the bottom 
flanges of the cross joists, with concrete filling over, the 
joists in these cases being spaced 2 feet apart, so that 2 to 
3 feet was practically the standard distance in English 
design. The English tube system was introduced into 
America, but it found no favour with the steelwork designer, 
mainly on account of the fact that joists spaced so closely 
together are not of sufficient depth to provide the desired 
stiffness when calculated for strength only. This is certainly 
the great drawback to the cross-joist system of floors ; e. goa 
6 inch by 3 inch joist spaced 2 feet apart may be safe to 
carry a light floor, but is insufficient as regards stiffness. 
During construction the vibration is very noticeable béfore 
the wood fillets and floor boards are laid ; these latter absorb 
to a great extent the vibration of the finished floor ; but still 
it is the lack of sufficient stiffness that militates against the 
cross-Jolst system. - 

When the spacing becomes as wide as 6 feet the size of 
the joist would be of sufficient depth to make it rigid; the 
stiffness of a joist depends on the square of its depth, 

whereas the strength depends directly on its depth. As 

against the wider spacing must be set the difficulty of filling 
in between the joists ; solid concrete makes the dead weight 

of the floors too heavy. Other light systems may require a 

false ceiling, which means expense. The terra-cotta flat 

arch, laid in segments, was almost universally adopted in 

America to overcome this difficulty ; but though it was 

introduced into England and was manufactured by Messrs. 

Doulton & Co., it has not been used to any great extent. 

Since the introduction of ferro-concrete floors and where this 

type of floor is used the spacing is more a question of the 

girders than of the cross joists, 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Edwin J. Tench, A.R.1.B.a,, architect and surveyor, of 
Station Chambers, Foundry Bridge, Norwich, has been ap- 
pointed a diocesan surveyor to the Ely Diocese. 
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THE A.A. PLAY. 
By iy is 
DULCE est desipere in. loco.—The title shoul, 
been sufficient warning to me not to carry ¢ 
my suggestion to her mother that Miss Innocry 
should accompany me to this year’s ‘* Association 
For in the past she has shown a curious inability to. 
stand certain kinds of jokes. It is, indeed, related 
(though the story has-to me something of a oJ 
flavour) that not so very many years ago she was 1 
from boisterous hilarity to stifled sobs at the pant 
when in the Harlequinade, after the terrier jump 
one end of a mincing machine sausages came out 
other. This disconcerting tendency to take things | 
proved disastrous on the ladies’ night. I now rea) 
late how ominous was the title ‘‘ The Rise and | 
Architecture.’’ But on the surface. it seen 
promise an educational evening’s entertainment 
serious-minded young lady, and one likely + 
further heighten the esteem of Miss Trusr { 
profession to which I, her unele, belong, 
completely these expectations were belied I sha 
proceed to show. It is hardly necessary to say that 
quickly realised what was afoot, and was able to ent 
the fun of it; but it has been so far impossible to alt 
restore Miss INNocENt’s trust in the profession wh: 
had been encouraged to regard with awe as being 
sacred mystery. 

It will be admitted that the sub-title is caleul; 
mislead anyone as to its true purport. “* An up- 
pageant, being the application of six stages of Archit 
Art to present-day practice. Culled from the pages 
past by the Editors of the Purple Patch and broug 
harmony with the present by the musical inspirat: 
Mr. Cuaunr ARUNDALE-Keuy.”’ Nor was the a 
ment. of the Episodes calculated to arouse suspicior 
serious intentions. Act I. scene 1, The Youthf 
historic; (2) The Tactful Egyptian; (3) The Omn 
Greek. Act II. scene 1, The Mighty Monk; ( 
Highteenth-century Amateur; (3) The Present A; 
the Descent of Man. Saas 

But the trouble begam as early as the Prologue, 
were told :— 

In Act I. we show that ‘‘art’’ isn’t wanted at the sti 

Simply ‘‘ cheek.”’ | oe : 

Then as art becomes a fact, we require a little ‘tact 
Just a streak. = 

But when art its summit reaches, true ‘‘ forbearance’ 
it preaches ; ee 

Act II. will show you symptoms of its wane. — 
Dilettanteism spreads—in scene 3 our art is dead ; 

Try ‘‘advertisement’’ to set it up again. a 

The evil genius of Architecture is clearly proved 
historical review to have been the Purpis. Patcu 
back as the dim days of paleolithic man. It wash 
announcing himself as a messenger from the god 
strange implements into the hands of Arr-Ba and tc 
that he was to practise the profession and preach ' 
of architecture. And it is the PurpLE Parca who; 
this bewildered mortal how he is to bluff his first 
Une and Boo, who are wanting immediate shelte 
being evicted from their ancestral cave by a Great 
Beast.—CuHEek. 

In the course of the centuries which separati 
Stone Age from the era of Ancient Egypt the status 
architect has so improved that he and his colleagut 
formed themselves into the order of priesthood kn 
Riba. The high priest Manruua, F.R.1.B.A., has 
by bitter experience of the waywardness of lady | 
and especially that of Queen Hatrzu, who wishes t 
a temple to CuristaBeL. The queen is never of th 
mind for two successive hours as to what kind of pli 
will have. Finally, she commands that a commen 
be made with the foundations and all the rough 
when these are ready she will decidé what the supé 
ture shall be like. The distracted architect is agall 
by the crafty Purpie Parcu, who comes disguised a 
preter to a foreign prince. His advice is for MAN! 
erect the temple according to his own design, and t: 
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im to go to the client and extol her judgment to the 
kies, for ‘‘ she’ll soon believe ‘twas all her will,’’ and so 
aust always be constrained to call it good. Here is Tact. 
With its help you make a client, most uncertain, 
Decide on just the thing you want to do; 
By its aid you make a builder, old and cranky, 
Quite cheerfully adopt all methods new. 

Although architecture rose to its greatest height in the 
ime of the Greeks, it is evident that the fatal influence of 
he Purpute Patcu has been insidiously poisoning the 
.onest minds of its practitioners. The incident taken from 
istory is the little-known arbitration case between 
*ERICLES (to whose generosity the Parthenon owes its 
xistencé) and Bryx, who carried out the contract. 
-ERICLES claimed 30,000 drachmae under the penalty 
lause for delay, and also maintained that the temple was 
ot up to specification. The case is being heard by Cauut- 
RATES, P.R.I.B.A., and his partner lorrnus, who has 
een made a partner so that he may do all the dirty work 
f the President’s immense practice. The case goes hard 
vith Bryx, especially as CannicraTEs wants it finished 
1 time for lunch. The witnesses for the plaintiff are 
rany and their evidence overwhelming. But the builder 
t last gets a hearing at the suggestion of the PuRPLE 
ston. His defence is that, in addition to finding the 
iarble harder than expected, and the frieze longer than it 
ught to be, he was hampered in his work by a slip of a 
irl who sat chatting on the scaffolding the whole day long. 
Je appeals to CaLLIcRATEs to make allowance for a lover. 
‘he arbitrator thereupon adjourns the case so that the 
eautiful damsel may be brought into court—ForBrar- 
NCE. 

By the fifteenth century the profession had deteriorated 
1 something more than honesty, for the ecclesiastics who 
von fame as architects are nothing more than figureheads. 
Vitness the behaviour of Sir Tuomas DE Turton, abbot 
f Blastonbury, who pretends to be superintending the 
rection of the south transept of his abbey. Progress in 
1e operations is rudely checked by the arrival of the 
heriff’s Clerk, who serves injunctions to. restrain the 
1onks from further trespass on the light and air of their 
eighbours by continuing to erect the three towers, which 
re being set up to mortify the monks in the neighbouring 
ival Benedictine abbey. The dilemma is solved by the 
‘URPLE Patou, the abbot’s jester, who whispers that the 
ficial is something more besides the Sheriff’s Clerk. Fe 
roves to be also the urban district surveyor and open to 
2consider his complaint that no plans have been lodged. 
he rich benefactor once more finds that ‘‘ when steel 
uls gold is the best metal to use ’’; in fact, to employ 
ie auro-concrete system of construction. The difficulty 
ith the local authorities is thus overcome by Tactics. 
| Some three centuries later the Purpue Paton is at 
and when Appison, in despair as to finding a subject for 
is weekly article, offers his artistic soul for an inspiration 
8 to how to tilt at architects. The piedge is accepted, 
nd Appison is told to ‘‘ imagine a house designed as a 
lace to live in: not an exercise in gentility, not an illustra- 
on of what its master would like to be thought, but a 
lace in which a man of plain good sense might live, and 
1ove, and have his being ’’—Drinerranrersm. 

Miss Innocent Trust had only been slightly affected by 
ll this, for the rather damaging incidents that had been 
urrored on the stage belonged to a dead and gone age. 
‘ut the last scene was a painful reality to her with its 
ventieth-century garb and thoughts. It showed the 
chibition of Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition drawings 
i Olympia. The prize-winner, Mr. Snatcnaun, has been 
ving for the past two years on his articled pupil’s pre- 
uum. But when he pins his office card on his drawings 
‘ders crowd in. This idea is due to the lesson learnt 
1 to self-advertisement from Messrs. Sparina & FLAsHy, 
»corators, builders; and whatnots, who had almost ousted 
im out, and also thanks to Mr. Swatowany’s own energy 
‘ touting for clients. He has likewise discovered— 

That clothes give a sense of stability ; 
We have now discovered that 
A tail coat and good top hat 

Are worth more than artistic ability. 


The Purreue Parcs, in order to show how little archi- 
tects have really advanced in all these years in execution 
and the British public in powers of appreciation, conjures 
up the cottage that Art-Ba had designed in the paleo- 
lithic days, to find that (as SreveNson wrote), the brick 
seemed to be blushing in the walls, and the slates on the 
roof to have turned pale with shame. The PuRPLE 
Patou then delivers this warning :— 


Oh! you architects, you must be going blind ; — 
Can’t you see you’re getting left centuries behind ? 
Your antiquated methods do not pay. 
The wholesale art-providers soon will have you on your 
knees ; ; 
Your practice is already growing smaller by degrees 
And beautifully less. 
You’ll be in a horrid mess 
And a pickle when they come to you and say :— 
Oh! you architects, you must be going blind ; 
No good to cuss, 
You’re left by us 
Hopelessly behind. 


Miss Innocent left the King’s. Theatre, Covent 
Garden, a sadder and a wiser maid. 

The principal parts were sustained, and well sustained, 
by Mr. F. Dare Cruapuam and Mr. G. B. Carvin, the 
former in many aspects, but always the architect in each 
successive age—ArI-Ba, the first architect in the pre- 
historic age; Manruua, F.R.1.B.A., in the reign of the 
Egyptian Queen Hatrzu; CauuicratsEs, architect of the 
Parthenon and P.R.I.B.A.; Sir Tuomas pr Turron, a 
great architect and abbot of Blastonbury in the Medieval 
period ; and finally Snarcuau, architect and designer and 
winner of the Daily Mail Competition. Mr. Carviun, as 
the PurpLE Paron, the organiser.of the play, is throughout 
the piece the guiding spirit that ever prompts the architect 
and supplies him with the motive foree—Humsua. 


IRISH ARCHA OLOGY. 


lf Alexandra College, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin, Professor 

Wm. Ridgeway, D.Litt., LL.D., delivered last week a 
series of three lectures dealing with the subject of Irish 
archeology, in connection with the Margaret Stokes Memorial 
Lectures for 1909. The title of the first lecture was “Ireland 
in the Bronze Age.”’ 

Professor Ridgeway outlined at the commencement of his 
remarks the lines upon which his course of lectures would 
proceed. The first period of Irish archeological history with 
which he would deal would be that of the earliest times, 
covering the stone and bronze ages, at the same time drawing 
attention to the question of the ethnology of this country. 
In his second lecture he would deal with a further stage of 
the development of the bronze age, and the final lecture 
would deal with the early médieval period of Irish archeo- 
logy, coming down to about the year 900. Ireland, of course, 
had her stone age, though not like that of the sister island. 
Ireland in those far-off days was detached from the mainland 
by stormy seas, so that here in this country no real paleo- 
lithic instruments had been found. Britain, on the other 
hand, was in those same days joined to the mainland, and 
hence there were found in that country remains of the paleo- 
lithic times in the form of ancient domestic implements and 
of weapons. Such monuments of the past spoke to them 
eloquently of what happened to man in those old ages. He 
had to struggle, not so much with the elements, although 
there were at times huge natural cataclysms. He had, 
rather, to struggle with the mammoth animals of the paleo- 
lithic ages, and all too often, it would appear, the beast had 
the best of the struggle. The new stone period was the first 
stone age which they had in Ireland. In that stage of the 
history of man a great change had taken place, and the rude 
implements of the earlier times had been very largely replaced 
by polished and pointed implements of attack and defence. 
There was a wonderful sameness about the implements of the 
paleolithic age; but when one came to the neolithic period 
man had learned, at least in the southern regions of Europe, 
to make better implements, and the methods of using those 
styles of implements were better known to archeologists than 
those adopted in regard to the earlier ones. The lecturer 
having shown on the screen examples of the various classes of 
weapons used in the Irish stone age and in the succeeding 
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bronze age, proceeded to state that in the matter of the 
manufacture of bronze implements Ireland at no time in 
the course of the bronze or iron age had been dependent upon 
Britain. It had been a fondly cherished idea of the people 
connected with the British Museum that everything in the 
matter of Irish culture in that particular branch depended 
entirely upon the supply making its way into Ireland 
through Britain. All the evidence, however, was directly to 
the contrary, and went to show that Ireland had always direct 
communication on her own account with the Continent, and 
particularly with either Spain or France. The factthat they 
found in North-Western Spain axes of the type of those in 
use in Ireland in her bronze age showed that Ireland was not 
‘indebted to Britain for her implements, but that she had 
direct communication with the mainland. In the case of the 
Irish bronze axes they frequently found specimens of them 
beautifully decorated and beautifully engraved—the most 
beautiful things, in fact, in the way of such implements to 
be found in any part of the world. The lecturer next showed 
examples on the screen of ancient Irish bronze spears and 
daggers, the different forms of construction of which he 
pointed out, explaining the nature and properties of the 
composition of bronze, and its adaptability to such a use as 
the manufacture of those ancient implements with which he 
was dealing. As he did not accept the theory of Ireland 
owing her progress in those matters to help from Britain, 
neither did he accept the theory that those arts might be, in 
some measure, traceable to the Phoenicians, a suggestion 
which had been so frequently put forward. He, personally, 
did not believe that the Phoenicians had ever passed the Bay 
of Biscay, and he had never been able to ascertain that any 
single ancient article which could be described as Phoenician 
had been at any time found in Britain. ‘‘ However,’’ added 
the lecturer, ‘‘ the Phoenician dies hard. He has in his time 
played many parts, and I have no doubt that he will often 
be revived in the future.” 

The second of the three lectures was entitled “Ireland 
in the Early Iron Age.”’ 

Professor Ridgeway pointed out that in the whole history 
of the progress of mankind from one stage of development to 
another no more important step had ever been taken than 
that initiated by the men who first discovered the power of 
working iron. The question was, Where did that power first 
come into use amongst men? It had for long been held that 
the discovery of the uses and the working of iron so far as 
Europe was concerned was a gift to that Continent from 
Africa or from Asia. He held that the art of working in 
iron had not come into Europe from those places, but that, 
on the contrary, the use of that particular metal had been 
evolved in Kurope itself, and that, from the earliest period 
of the iron age, the working of that metal had been in the 
hands of Celtic peoples, who carried the knowledge of the 
art with them wherever they went. There was evidence that 
iron was in use in Central Europe long anterior to the year 
1500 B.c. About 400 years before Christ the Gauls invented 
a species of ornamental work which distinctively belonged to 
the iron age, and of which traces had been found in Ireland, 
including six examples of a peculiar and highly ornate form 
of brooch, three of which had been discovered in the cele- 
brated Navan-rath, itself the centre of the exploits of some 
of the ancient heroes of Ireland. The epics relating the 
adventures of those heroes, about whose existence there could 
be no doubt, though their doings might have been very 
greatly exaggerated by those who had written about them, 
showed them as users of chariots in the accomplishment of 
their warlike exploits. These chariots were examples of the 
methods adopted by warriors in the iron age, before the 
introduction of cavalry as a means of fighting, and proved 
conclusively that Ireland shared, to no small extent, in the 
progress and development which was to be found in that par- 
ticular period of the world’s history. That fact was further 
borne out by the examples which had been discovered of 
ancient Irish armour, and of the specimens of swords and 
other warlike implements which were fashioned from iron. 
In dealing with those matters the inquirer was once again, 
as in the case of the progress of the bronze age in Ireland, 

afforded proof that the art of working in iron had been intro- 
ris this country without having come here from Britain. 
his ne ce Ridgeway , In his concluding lecture, dealt with 

_ the subject of “Treland in the Middle Ages,’’ and stated at 

’ the commencement that by the combined study of ancient 
ees and of archeology great advances could be made 

. a the matter of historical research. Whilst the archeeologist 
ent a helping hand in 

_ancient life of a people, he, on the other hand 


debt to the scholar and to literature. Rabbit 


In the elucidation of 


poetry. The cycles of Cuchulain and of Conchobar affo 


securing a proper estimate of the 


those matters in which they were on the present occ:| 
interesting themselves, archeology and literature mus 
hand in hand. If archeologists could only get somet 
substantial in the matter of the history of the countries W 
archeological records they were investigating, that 
would be of great assistance to them. In the case of 1 
archeology they could attain more and more to that en 
they advanced in the study of the various cycles of ]| 


\ 
them good reason for believing that the poems dealing } 


those periods were shaped at dates not very far rem) 
from the times in which the events narrated therein , 
supposed to have taken place, and they brought them ba, 
the end of the first or second century after Christ. 1; 
was no literature to be found in Europe north of the | 
which could compare in wealth of information with) 
ancient Irish poems. Teutonic literature had nothin! 
compare with those Irish works. Thus they would see’ 
extraordinary importance of a work like the “Tain | 
which represented the life of a certain number of {; 
ancient Celts who had played such a prominent part in) 
history of Central Europe from the earliest dawn of his() 
The lecturer then proceeded to deal with the subject of 
literature of the Ossianic cycle, which, he said, affo, 
most interesting and instructive glimpses into the lives, 
customs of the people who had lived in this country in | 
particular period. The same was to be said regarding] 
literature dealing with the exploits of Finn and the Fio. 
Works like those were amongst the oldest literatun: 
Europe, and some of them went back far beyond any ol| 
records contained in the oldest known forms of Teut. 
literature, and had given a literature not to be found in 
country of Europe in its richness of detail and in its im 
ance. He was glad to see that that literature was hi 
studied by people at home as well as by foreigners, | 
the ancient literature of Ireland must be studied in con 
tion with the archeology of Ireland in order that cer‘ 
important definite results might be arrived at. They | 
Irish scholars to-day who were doing muck useful worl 
both the literary and the archeological sides of that very: 
portant matter, scholars like their chairman, who was d| 
so much for the development of the literary and ecclesiasi, 
side of the subject. All that work would lead up to 
thing being accomplished which would show in time! 
extraordinary heritage which the people of Ireland hai 
their native land. CREE | 
The abstracts of the above three lectures have been ti: 
from the reports in the Irish Times. . .. 


THE LAND REGISTRY. 


T the annual meeting of the Land Law Reform Assi 
tion held last week in the Conference Room of! 
National Liberal Club, the following resolutions were! 
to the meeting and carried :— — a. | 
1, That in view of the fact that the system of com! 
sory registration of title that has been on trial as an ex) 
ment in the County of London since January 1899, has: 
proved satisfactory, and that as a consequence a Royal (! 
mission has been appointed to consider the subject, | 
further in view of the fact that the Land Registry offi! 
have since giving evidence before the Commission four 
necessary to completely alter the practice, and to seri( 
increase the registration fees, this meeting is of opinion | 
the Privy Council should forthwith exercise the power | 
possess to suspend the operation of the Order applying ! 
pulsion to the County of London, so that pending the 
of the Royal Commission, property owners may be left! 
to register or not as they deem best in their own interest 
2. That copies of the foregoing resolution be sent 
Lord Chancellor, the Privy Council, the Chairman ol) 
Royal Commission, the Attorney-General, and the Lo! 
County Council. “a 


Mr. L. Harcourt, m.P. (the First Commissioner of W! 
in reply to a question as to what progress has been made! 
the Queen Victoria Memorial in St. James’s Park, and by | 
date it is likely to be completed, stated last week that a i 
portion of the sculpture was completed, and arrangen! 
have been made to begin fixing it as svon as possible. 
fountains and marble work around the base are finished: 
it is intended to remove the hoarding during April, when) 
will be visible to the public. -It is not possible to nat! 
actual date for completion. sia 
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EXTERIOR OF INSTITUTE HALL AT THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
Epwin L. Lutyens, Architect. 
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INTERIOR OF INSTITUTE HALL AT THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
Epwin L. Lutyens, Architect. . 


\N Saturday last. the Institute “Hall, built by the direc-.| suburb, and comprising’ museum, ‘galleries and library, 
ors of the Hampstead Garden Suburb from the designs of in addition to the hall-now provided. Our sketch shows 
Ir. Epwiy L. Luryens, was opened by Canon Barnerr _ therefore merely the embryo of the future scheme. The 
or the use of all the inhabitants of the new community. poo fa sali a the Se ae ene on 
- aR dies aces : ate fOr chitr rways and the circular panels: 
pr cre 3 ee b> first ree tei as it now stands, over, The. roof is flat.. The ie of the hall is i 
na leipated in the future, a group of buildings  yefined in. treatment and finished at present in. white 
roviding an educational and recreative institution for the’ plaster... - =; Aas VEE 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


His Masgsty’s Government has adopted a welcome 
change of policy by advising the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to assist the Board of Trade in taking 
measures to ensure the proper representation of British 
Arts and Industry at the forthcoming International Ex- 
hibition at Brussels in 1910 and at Rome and Turin in 
1911. The only architects whose names we note on the list 
of the Commissioners are Sir THomas Drew and Hip- 
POLYTE JEAN Buanc, Hsq., the former as President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, and the latter as Deputy President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture. Whilst we acknowledge these two gentlemen as 
worthy exponents of the art of architecture in Ireland 
and Scotland, we regard it as an insult to the ‘‘ Mistress 
Art ’’ that she should be represented, on the advice of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, only because two of her sons are so 
well acknowledged as artists as to be selected to preside 
over painters and sculptors. Why should not architecture 
be represented by a member of the Royal Academy or by a 
present or past President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects? The Brussels Exhibition is to include an 
art section, and the Exhibition at Rome is to be wholly 
devoted to art and archeology. Is Great Britain to sur- 
prise her Belgian and Italian hosts by leaving out archi- 
tecture as one of the arts practised in this country ? 


Sir F. Bansury’s proposal in the House of Commons 
to omit from the London County Council (General Powers) 
Bill the clause granting a right to appeal to the County 
Council from a decision of a district surveyor by any 
person dissatisfied with that functionary’s decision in 
regard to buildings of iron and steel skeleton construction 
has, to our mind, strong justification. The position of 
the new order of district surveyors and the method of their 
appointment makes them increasingly officials of the 


County Council rather than independent professional men, 


and the Tribunal of Appeal, which is independent, is the 
only authority to whom any appeal from the decision of 
a district surveyor ought to be allowed, 


_ Proressor HerKomer says that in the past Art was an 
integral part of life, that now it is an ‘ extra,’’ and is 
charged for accordingly. He suggests that the remedy is 
to follow the example of his countrymen, the Bavarians, 
who send round the country collections of reproductions 
of modern and past masters, and encourage the peasant to 
buy copies from an exhibition in the local school-house. 
But is the Professor right? Has not the Philistine begun 
to recognise that oil painting is not the only form of art? 
The success of the Arts and Crafts movement would seem 
to answer this question in the affirmative, as does the in- 
creasing readiness of the public to prefer artistically de- 
signed furniture, textiles, and jewellery. The numerous 
well designed small houses that our younger architects are 
producing in such profusion in garden cities and suburbs 
are doing more to produce an appreciation of art by the 
people than any number of reproductions of the works of 
modern masters of picture painting, and the speculating 
builder, shrewd man as he is, has grasped the fact that an 
architect’s house sells better than the atrocities of which 
he could readily dispose ten or a dozen years ago. 


His Howtness Pope Prus X. on Saturday last 


formally opened the new picture gallery at the Vatican, ~ 


which is approached from the back of the building in 
the Vialone di Belvedere, and is on the ground floor, 


immediately below the Vatican Library. The architect of - 
e ConsTanTINo SNEIDER, and 


the gallery is Commendator. 
the collection and arrangement of the pictures is the work 
of the late. Professor Smrrz and Professor Prerro 
D’AcutarDI. | The arrangement of the 
chronological, one room being devoted + 


trecento artists, one to those of the Mis yzantine an 
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States as a justifiable proceeding. 


unsatisfactory results on newly. plastered work, an 
_treacly tears run down the walls. The reason is simple: 


rooms is mainly |: i 
_ of the trouble is to wait till the wall is dry and the lime 
trocento and cin- |. eee ee es 
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quecento, one to the seicento painters. Other rooms a) 
given respectively to works of the Umbrian-Marchegia 
schools, to those of RAPHAEL and to those of foreign artist; 
The general superintendence of the whole work wa 
assumed by Monsignor Marquis MiscraTEui, the Prefe; 
of the Apostolic Palaces. 


Tue Royal Scottish Museum at Edinburgh is th 
fortunate possessor of a large collection of specimens o 
pottery of the mysterious Incas of Peru. This has bee 
recently presented by Mr. THomas Coston, and supple 
ments the bronze and silver work of the same age give 
by Mr. Couston some ten years ago. . The marke 
resemblance between the decorative work of the ancien| 
Peruvians and that of Egypt is a very interesting feature! 
and lends colour to the theory that there was som 
connection between the peoples of the two countries| 
far distant in space though they were, whilst no litt) 
information is afforded by this pottery as to the fauna an) 
flora of Peru under the Incas. ae | 


It seems that the commission of eminent expert; 
appointed by the Italian Government has decided tha 
the Government has so many important excavations o1 
hand that it would be quite premature to attempt 1 
commence upon Herculaneum, which, however rich j 
might prove in discoveries, they say can only 
adequately excavated at an enormous cost. Thus, haying 
refused the assistance of Dr. Waupstern, the Italian; 
now find they cannot themselves do the work of un: 
earthing Herculaneum, and they are content to beliey 
that as the remains of that city have lain where they ar 
for nearly 2,000 years, they will be quite safe for anothe 
century or two. They seem to ignore the fact that erup: 
tions of Vesuvius have not ceased, and that possibly 3 
fresh flow of lava might cover the site of Herculaneum. 


TuE Royal Victorian Institute of Architects evidently 
has to fill in Melbourne the functions of both the Institute 
and the Association in London, for at their annual con- 
versazione, of which an account appears in the number 
of the Journal of Proceedings now to hand, they not only 
distributed prizes for the annual students’ competitions— 
and very good are the winning drawings—but entertained 
themselves with an architectural comedietta, ‘‘ The 
Blotted Blot,’’ quite on the lines of those initiated by 
the Architectural Association. The plot of the play was 
a competition, limited, between a clever but struggling 
young architect, Norman Crockett, and a successful but 
unscrupulous architect, ApoLpHus TucKporntER, for an 
asylum for Unelected Politicians at the new Federal 
Capital of Never Never. Of course youth and virtue 
triumphed. fo. 


We noted a few weeks ago that the New Yorkers 
proposed to restrict the height of tall buildings in that city 
to 850 feet. We now learn that the municipal authorities 
have refused to adopt the restriction, and decided that 
there shall be no limit to height, provided sufficient 
allowance is made for light and air to adjacent buildings. 
This provision is the crux of the whole question. If one 
man erects a skyscraper his neighbours are prejudicec 
because they cannot do the same without injuring his light 
and air. But ‘‘ jumping the claim '’ is recognised in the 


Water paints or washable distempers sometimes give 


many of these compounds contain a certain amount of oil, 
the lime in the plaster combines with which to form a soap. 
Hinc ille lachryme. Others are themselves saponaceous, 
and the wet and still active lime plays the part of a re- 
agent on their chemical composition. The best prevention 


' 


carbonated and inert. © 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL—LIBRARY. 
%. PAUL WATERHOUSE, the architect of this 
building, in response to our request for some par- 
ars, writes:—‘‘ The difficulties of this design con- 
1 in the fact that very large rooms, like the library 
she museum, had to be combined in the same building 
the nurses’ quarters, which are, for the most part, 
s about 10 feet square. It was essential, in my 
on, that the complete composition should be of an 
emic character and of balanced proportions. I there- 
disguised the differences of window sizes and floor 
its by making a large pilaster order the dominant 
re of the wings and of the centre. The nurses’ home 
the end furthest from the spectator (in the published 
ration), and the Gower Street front contains the 
1asium (basement), library, museum, and on the upper 
; rooms for research, anatomy, &c. The large 
re theatre, chemical class-room, administrative and 
al rooms, and theatre class-rooms for microscopic 
are grouped in the central portion. The building 
ins, besides the scientific and technical accommoda- 
various clubrooms for the convenience of students, 
11 as a board room for the meetings of the governing 
nittee. Between the nurses’ home and the school is 
11 house of residence for medical students engaged in 
tric work. The contractor was Mr. CARMICHAEL, and 
lerk of works Mr. Kennepy. The whole undertaking 
its realisation to a generous gift by Sir DonaLp 
1E, whose portrait occupies the place of honour in the 


ST. AGNES CHURCH, FRESHWATER, I.W. 

[S. church, which was erected last year, was an 
attempt to produce.a building which should be 
1y of its purpose, and form a picturesque feature 
e landscape, but should be at the same time in- 
sive. It is, in fact, a contribution towards solving 
roblem of ‘‘ cheap churches,’’ coming year by year 
to the front. With such a motive simplicity is 
‘ative, but the materials are good and the work 
antial, The walling is of local stone both inside and 
. large portion of which was taken from a demolished 
in the parish. The tiles of the roofs of porch and 
; are from the same building. The roof is covered 
reed thatch. The floors and roof are deal; the 
nder of the woodwork is English oak. The north 
with porch and vestries faces the road. It is 
d and heated by gas. The site was given by Lord 
YSON, on whose estate the church is built. The 
of the building was about 1,0001, The seating 
amodation is for 150. Mr. Isaac JongEs, of Lon- 
was the architect, the quantities were supplied by 
. N. Newman, and the builders were Messrs. Bros, 
‘E & Co., of Freshwater. 


DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES. 
EK cottages are of 9-inch work, with cream-coloured 
rough-cast, local plain tile roofs, red tile sills and 
painted woodwork and leaded casements. The 
*sses are put only where structurally necessary, 
pair of cottages are near Reading. Mr, Arruur 
‘COMBE, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


NEW PREMISES, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, WwW. 
(S building, which has just reached completion, has 
been erected for Mr. Joun Soper, window-blind 
facturer, by Mr. W. J. Mappison, of Clarkson 
t, Canning Town, from designs by Messrs. Butman & 
, architects, of 67 and 69 Chancery Lane, W.C., 
rave been influenced in their choice of materials by 
djacent buildings, The ground-floor frontage is of 
blue granite (polished), and the shop front and doors 
ished.teak, Above the ground floor the whole of the 
elevation is built of blue Forest of Dean stone. This 
has hitherto not been much used in London for eleva- 
owing to its cost, but of late, by the aid of the most 
tm-machinery and. appliances and an enormous de- 


velopment of the quarries, the finished price has been very 
considerably reduced, and Forest of Dean stone can now 
be put on the London market at a figure to compare favour- 
ably with Portland or other first-quality stones. For its’ 
wearing properties, blue Forest of Dean stone is renowned 
as one of the finest and most durable sandstones in the 
country. It withstands the London atmosphere most 
successfully and quite equally with Portland, and, con- 
trary to all other stones, it weathers clean and retains its 
natural colour. It is wonderfully durable, and has been 
known to retain the tool-markings after hundreds of years’ 
exposure, as can be shown in many old buildings through- 
out the country. The stone has been quarried, worked 
and fixed complete by the Forest of Dean Stone Firms, 
Ltd., of Bristol, and 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., who own a large number of quarries in the Forest 
of Dean. The carving has been executed by Messrs. 
E. J. & A. T. Braprorp, of 624 Borough Road, S.E. The 
upper part of the building is divided from the shop by a 
concrete floor, and consists of five storeys, which will be 
used as offices and showrooms. The staircase and doors 
therefrom are of teak fire-resisting construction, and the 
stairs are lighted by means of borrowed lights in the 
doorways filled with electro-glazed fire-resisting glass 
panels by the Luxfer Prism Syndicate, who have also- 
supplied the tiled-pavement lights. From the first floor 
the upper storeys are also. reached by means of an 
automatic electric passenger lift on SriaueR’s patent, 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. SpAGNOLErTT, - Ltd., 
of Shepherd’s Bush. The Coalbrookdale Co. have sup-_ 
plied the ‘‘ Tilt fires’’ and mantel registers used, and 
Messrs. Leacorr & Sons the door and window furniture | 
throughout, . 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS. 


M® H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., the archi- 
. tect to the Carpenters’ Company, as chairman of a’ 
recent lecture to plasterers at Carpenters’ Hall, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer said that from his experl- ' 
ence in different parts of the world he believed: that the 
British craftsman, when given the time and the opportunity, 
was still the best in the world, but that owing to the stress’ 
of modern conditions he had fewer opportunities than here- 
tofore. A debt of gratitude was due to the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany for stepping into the breach and trying to neutralise to 
some extent the decadence of apprenticeship by the estab- 
lishment of their craft schools and the founding of léctures: 
by eminent craftsmen. The problem of such modern condi- 
tions must be faced, and it was useless to sit down with’ 
folded hands to deplore the present condition of things, It 
behoved us all to be up and doing our utmost to turn out good 
work, and to tackle the problems of to-day as they were pre- 
sented to us, not in the leisurely manner of our ancestors, but’ 
in such a way. as to conduce to the benefit and enjoyment of 
our clients who, as they paid the piper, were entitled to call: 
the tune, It was our duty to try and get them to appreciate 
the things that are inherently good and refined, or in other 
words to call for the right tune, which latter was not often 
improved by being produced upon a German band. 

Architecture had been ignorantly described as ornamental 
building, This was entirely contrary to the proper spirit of 
architecture, and indeed good architecture often consisted of’ 
buildings without any ornament at all, If the ornament did 
not arise in the course of the constructive efforts of the archi- 
tect, but merely had an appliqué appearance, it must be an 
outrage to a cultivated mind and the inappropriate orna- 
mentation of many buildings of the present day was the 
cause of their being so unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Fletcher mentioned that he had that afternoon 
received a catalogue containing designs in iron which ob- 
viously had been executed by someone who knew nothing at 
all about iron, and the result was that the draughtsman had 
produced drawings which were. entirely incongruous, and: 
must show to any practical man blatant ignorance of the first 
properties of the metal, 

While it was impossible for architects to be absolute 
masters of every craft, they must at least understand the 
properties and the feeling of materials before they attempted’ 
to convey to craftsmen and manufacturers their ideas in 
design, and indeed they must try to be mates of all trades 
and master of their own ; or in otHer words, to understand 
something about everything, and everything about’ some- 


’ thing. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST." 
(Concluded from last week. ) 


HE decline of what has been termed “organic” architec- 

‘ture was attended by the development of a style of which 
a great deal is seen and heard at the present time. Precise 
and scholarly, with a close affinity to the articulation of 
antique art, it is devoid of virility, and rises superior to 
‘“ eonstructional and actual necessities.” With such attri- 
butes and with details that can readily be expressed on 
paper, when they are not tortured into some wild freak, it 
is well within the capabilities of the modern practitioner 


and the modern workman ; therefore it is not surprising that — 


the beguiling influence of its later phases should now be 
almost universal. 

The German poet Goethe, whose mind, as you know, 
was pre-eminently receptive and discriminative, visited 
Vicenza 120 years ago. He there saw the finest buildings 
by the last great master of the Italian Renaissance, Of 
these he says :—‘‘ When once one stands in the presence of 
these works one immediately perceives their great value, for 
they are calculated to fill the eye with their actual greatness 
and massiveness and to satisfy the mind by the beautiful 
harmony of their dimensions. Therefore I say of Palladio, 
he was a man really and intrinsically great, whose greatness 
was outwardly manifested. The chief difficulty with which 
this man—like all modern architects—had to struggle was 
the suitable application of the orders of columns to buildings 
for domestic or public use, for there is always a contradic- 
tion in the combination of columns and walls.’’ (An old- 
fashioned objection that we hear nothing of nowadays.) 
‘‘But with what success,’’ Goethe proceeds, ‘‘ has he not 
worked them up together! What an imposing effect has the 
aspect of his edifices ; at the sight of them one almost forgets 
that he is attempting to reconcile us to a violation of the 
rules of his art. There is, indeed, something divine about 
his designs, which may be exactly compared to the creations 
of the great poet, who, out of truth and falsehood, elaborates 
something between both and charms us with its borrowed 
existence.’’ Again, he says:—‘ The noble buildings which 
Palladio has erected are disfigured by the mean necessities 
of the people ; the plans of most of them exceeded the means 
of those who undertook them, and these precious monu- 
ments of one lofty mind are but little adapted to all else 
around.’’ At cnce a eulogy and a condemnation. The 
architect, you see, has now become a great personality ; he 
builds for fame, the structure is his monument, the neces- 
sities of the people are ignored, and the Gothic town hall at 
Vicenza is henceforth buried in Palladio’s ‘‘imposing’’ 
arcades. 

About 100 years later a mathematician and astronomer 
named Christopher Wren was entrusted with the important 
task of rebuilding a great part of the City of London, after 
the fire that succeeded a calamity like that I have referred 
to of the fourteenth century. It is not my purpose this 
evening to enlarge on the career of this great man, whose 


works aré so well known to you, but merely to remind you. 


of the fact that throughout his extensive practice he accepted 
the prevailing fashion of his day, and by a scientific adjust- 


ment of slender materials produced artistic effects, stamped: 


with individuality, yet charmingly varied to suit the 
exigencies of the site and the purposes of the building. 

Wren’s works present a happy combination of that 
‘truth and falsehood ”’ -so.much appreciated by the German 
poet ; but, partly owing to the fact that the English archi- 
tect had seldom the leisure or the means to elaborate his 
designs beyond their natural development, it is the ‘‘ truth ”’ 
that is predominant. The germs of decadence—inseparable 
from a Renascent style—are present, but the high-water 
mark of constructive skill had been reached, in combination 
with a definite and artistic:expression.: - 

Thus throughout. the ages; say, from the hall at. Karnak 


to that at. Westminster ‘and onwards to: the eighteenth cen-: 


tury, the capacity to produce: really interesting work, -and 


an absence of. that aptitude--so prevalent in the present: 


day—to produce anything uninteresting, seem to have been 
universal. _ In this connectidn it should be remembered that 
not only were the social conditions simpler than they are 
to-day, but’the amount of architectural building was com- 
paratively small; the materials used were the natural pro- 
ducts of the country ;. the style of building was universal 
and so was the:system of workmanship.': Baca 


*-A paper read by Mr. J) A Marshall a t Ja . in 
of the: Architectural Associations «2°. / & oe a ee 


The world has turned round many times since then 
to-day constructive skill has overreached the legit: 
capabilities of honest material. We are invited to 
the path of architectural rectitude for the labyri 
deceits of the persuasive engineer, and the intimacy be 
the two professions is now so cordial that one is a 
identify the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
duit Street with the Institution of Civil Engineers in: 
George Street ; indeed, the amalgamation is becoming 
firmly consolidated, or cemented, every day, and we 
I suppose, regard it as the inevitable sequence to that s 
advance in scientific construction that I have ventur 
draw your attention to this evening. Is it not, I) 
ask, the result of those ‘‘ actual necessities’’ that 
arisen from ultra-commercialism and overcrowding? 
so long as these remain the dominant features of our 
conditions the investigation of the engineer’s anatom) 
be retained as a subject on the pages of your curric 
No doubt this is very flattering to the engineer. H 
nothing to lose by the interest you take in his work. 
susceptibilities and instincts of form and beauty ar 
likely to be weakened or destroyed by the coalition. 
what of yours? A gasometer may be more expansiy. 
is it more impressive than the Roman Pentheon? 
Tower Bridge may be ‘‘a joy for ever,” but is it - 
more beautiful than Waterloo Bridge? Can any ¢om 
tion of engineering and pseudo-architecture rival the ; 
parent candour of the Crystal Palace? The wor 
Palladio and his compeers are, indeed, ‘‘divine”’ 
compared with those parodic efforts, exalted to the ski 
the corners of our streets. © ey 

You have been reminded of the utilitarian prin 
adopted by the builders of ancient Rome; how they 
aside the stone lintel end the wooden beam to make 1 
their natural cement for concrete vaults, that covere 
space, without thrust, like a metallic lid. Well, we 
improved on the Romans in the manufacture of metall: 
and iron grids, but whether these are destined to s 
the decay of our civilisation is a question that nee 
concern us; it is of greater importance to know that 
tarian architecture is not necessarily opposed to art. 
evidence of Roma: greatness, as reflected in its archite 
is not to be sought for in the borrowed styles of Ei 
or Greece, but in the native style of imperial days, “ 
beauty was in a great measure incidental, and not spe 
aimed at by the designer.”” This spirit led naturall: 
easily to the development of a style which at least hac 
beauty which fitness is supposed to bring with it. 
motto of the Roman architect was merely, ‘ Bui 
truth.’’ No question arose in his mind as to whether “ 
ment in the principles of architectural design was poss 
or whether ‘‘the system of architectural educatior 
ideal.’’ ‘These were settled for him by the prineip 
authority and continuity. By the principle of aut 
we mean that recognised standard which enabled th 
fession as a whole to agree about the truth; and 
principle of continuity we mean the tradition by whic 
standard’ was carried on, and modified or expanded t 
the wants of the time. _ mia 

It is evident, after the lapse of hundreds of year 
after many attempts, we cannot successfully. resum 
thread of tradition ; and even the principle of autho 
according to our definition—seems beyond reach, in ¥ 
the complexities of modern requirements and the duj 
that permeates our methods. -What tthe future has im 
it is impossible to say, and it is. well-we do not know. 
if growth is the law of art, as of every kind .of life, 
undoubtedly there will come a time when architectur 
be entirely free from those archssological entanglement 
now retard its progress. As the Romans threw asi 
lintel, so are we throwing aside the arch, and time 
can show whether, like-our great progenitors, we sh 
able’ to evolve an unaffected yet expressive style of ar 
ture. But if ever again there is to bea prevailing § 
assuming this to be desitable—there niust .of course 
general compliance to established methods and rule 
the meantime the efforts of those whose ideal is a um 
system of training for the architect in this country | 
be acknowledged with gratitude by all who desire t] 
vancement of architecture. What that system should 1 
and what it should reject are questions that could no 
arisen a century or two ago; now they are both wit 
deep, and cannot properly be discussed here. Ind 
fear I have already incurred ‘the displeasure of your, Ce 
and I. await their voteof censure with ‘fear and trem 

| May I therefore hasten to remind you:that your ‘firs 


es 
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% students of this Association is unquestionable submission | their own drawings themselves, instead of handing sketch 


> the course of study laid down for you by your advisers ? 
‘‘ What you best can understand, 
Is just the thing that’s-near’st to hand.’ 
Goethe. 
‘ou need not fear that obedience to rules and methods will 
heck the artistic impulse or the latent genius, any more 
han it did in the past. Salutary restraint in art is not 
pposed to originality. As Ruskin has said:—‘‘A man 
‘ho has the gift will take up any style going that is the 
tyle of his day, and will work in that and be great in that, 
nd make everything that he does in it look as. fresh as uf 
very thought of it had just come down from heaven. 
Vhen Ruskin wrote, modern architecture was—to him—in 
hopeless condition, and he was oppressed by the futility 
f preaching a doctrine of celestial excellence in view of the 
rant of that obedience, unity and order without which the 
rchitecture of the past would have been impossible. __ 
Your hope to-day, then, should be that these conditions 
‘ill be re-established in your profession, on a basis favour- 
ble to that art with which sublimity and beauty are pecu- 
iarly associated. These it was that ensured the transcen- 
ency of Hellenic art, the majesty of imperial Rome, the 
lowing wonders of Byzantium. 
~Mr. H. Home proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Marshall 
or his paper, and wished, as a constructional engineer, to 
e permitted to make a few remarks upon some of the points 
aised by it. Four or five years ago he was asked to design 
steel bridge; it was specially arranged that it should be of 
teel, and he was told that when the bridge had been de- 
igned and constructed an architect would be employed to 
1ake it beautiful. The architect was supposed to have 
ccomplished this by hanging little stones all over the bridge, 
aereby adding sixty tons of extra material to be carried 
y the main girders. In another instance a ferro-concrete 
dof, admirably designed in every way, was used on a build- 
ig supported by buttresses which would have served in any 
‘othic cathedral. As an engineer, he would not have em- 
loyed the buttresses. In commenting on the use of ferro- 
gncrete, Mr, Marshall had brought an accusation against 
ae engineering profession, and yet the extensive use of the 
1aterial was a question in which all constructors’ were very 
1uch interested. He (the speaker) had had an opportunity 
f examining a number of the old buildings of the world, 
nd it had struck him that the designers and builders of 
arly times seized on any material which would simplify 
mstruction. He contended, therefore, that if the builders 
f those days had had a material like ferro-concrete at their 
isposal they would have employed it. Then, too, in judging 
f engineers’ works there must be discrimination between 
1ose of a monumental character and those which were only 
smporary, for the two could not be judged by the sama 
vandard of quality. In the carrying through of important 
shemes the speaker held the opinion that the engineer of 
day showed as much imaginative power and skill as the 


len of any age. 


¢ They frequently used 
tick, and both brick and steel were en dtietired th ateriate. 
architect should have 


s handling, otherwise 
1e architectural quality of the building eKIa auiter. So 


mg as architects understood the limits and possibilities of 
tion with an engineer 
© utmost value. An 
produced some fine work 


uch in its early days that its capabilities were hardly 
nown. He did not see why an artist should not be able 
» make use of the new method ; it might lead, by the wide 


} 


plans to the engineer of the particular patented process it 
was proposed to use. The speaker did not see how it was 
possible to design unless that was done, and after all there 
was no mystery in the different systems; the principle of 
the processes could be mastered in a short time. But des.ra- 
ing in ferro-concrete was in its infancy, and as it was »s 
very hard material to cut into or make alteration in once 
built, it was hardly likely to be widely used for private 
houses or in buildings likely to need alterations in the future. 
There was certainly one advantage the material had given 
us; it had made it clear that steel embedded in Portland 
cement was practically indestructible. All steelwork in 
future building should be embedded therefore in Portland 
cement. Passing on to the second part of the paper, the 
speaker said he thought we were apt, in our admiration of 
the magnificent qualities of medieval architecture, to over- 
admire its constructional virtues. We did not know how 
much real statical knowledge was abroad at that time, but 
we did know that most of it was the result of experiment 
from the time the first dome of Justinian’s church fell to 
the collapse at Beauvais and later still. It was not till we 
got to the time of Sir Christopher Wren that we found 
building based upon more certain knowledge. Sir Chris- 
topher had, too, a shrewd opinion of some of the mediseval 
methods of construction, as might be seen in his reports upon 
old St. Paul’s, Salisbury Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. 
In conclusion, Mr, Horsley said their chief hope for design- 
ing in beauty and building in truth was in education—the 
education both of themselves as artists determined not to 
scorn science but to learn from it, and also of the public, 
and thus to arrive at a general appreciation and consensus 
of opinion in art. 

Mr. J. H. Marxuam suggested that even if architects 
could not spare the time to go very thoroughly into the 
scientific methods of reinforced concrete construction, it was 
essential they should have a rough notion of the principles; 
and when it came to making actual calculations for the carry- 
ing out of such construction the architect very rightly handed 
over that part of the work to the engineer. 

Mr. Epw1n Gunn and Mr. J. H. Exper Duncan also 
spoke, ; 

Mr. Marsuatt, in his reply, said the object of his paper 
had been to remind the student that it was the duty of the 
architect to meet the wants of the hour without prevarication, 
while maintaining as far as possible the privilege of the 
artist, which was not, he believed, claimed by the engineer. 
The styles of the past had perhaps seen their day and nobly 
fulfilled their use, but they still had many lessons for the 
architect. It might happen that the ferruginous method of 
construction would eventually lead them back to that path of 
architectural rectitude which they seemed to have missed and 
the new material become invested with a sublimity and 
beauty hitherto undreamt of. Receding frontages rising 
tier above tier, with hanging gardens against backgrounds of 
gleaming faience, would be an improvement on the sky- 
scraper that cast its gloom over cities. 


A Meeting was held in the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster Abbey on the 25th ult. for the purpose of furthering 
the movement for placing a John Bunyan memorial window in 
the Abbey. The window, which is being executed by Mr. J. M. 
Comper, will be a large one, and it is proposed to place it in a 
prominent position, with two main openings, each measuring 
about 20 feet by 6 feet, containing scenes from “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” The estimated cost is 1,400J. ; 


The Annual Report of the Derbyshire Archeological Society 
alludes toa suggestion that the remainder of the Brough explora- 
tion fund be utilised for excavations at Peak Castle, Castleton. 
It is considered that the work, if done under careful supervision, 
would probably result in discoveries of great interest, but 
that it is so greatly important that it cannot be undertaken 
lightly. Members of the. Society undertake to keep the 
Council informed of any discoveries of interest or of any con- 
templated acts of destruction or alteration to ancient build- 
ings in the county. The report adds :—“Great acts of 
vandalism are now fortunately rare, and when they occur they. 
usually come to our knowledge; but there are constant little 
alterations and additions being made to our old buildings, 
particularly the churches, of no great importance in themselves, 
but through which their features of interest gradually dis- 
appear, and these we often do not hear about until it is too 
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HOUSES AT THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB. 


HE erection of these two houses has just been com- 
pleted in ‘‘ Hampstead. Way,’’ a main street 
through the suburb. They are opposite the houses illus- 
trated in this paper on August 14 of last year by the same 
architect. The accommodation, as will be seen from the 
plan, consists of two sitting-rooms and a good hall with 
a fireplace, and all the usual offices have been provided. 
Oa the first floor there are four bedrooms (each with a 


fireplace), a bathroom and w.c. The roof and chimney 


offsets are of dark red tiles, contrasting well with the 
white rough-cast walls. 


a simple design stamped in plaster. 
Mr. Brerzreuper, of Hampstead, hag built these 
houses from the designs of the architect, Mr. J. Gorpon 


_ ALLEN,. of Pe omien: Holmdale Bose, uy est Hamp- 
steady.N.W.: 


The chimneys. are faced with, 
-yed brick, and part of the bay windows is Geer ee with | 


‘bacilli, the typhoid bacilli perish as inevitably (alth: 


‘ living and dead. 


STORAGE OF RAW RIVER WATER. 

T the meeting of the Metropolitan Water Boar 

Friday of last week the third report on research 
by Dr. A. C, Houston, Director of Water Examinatio 
the Board, on ‘‘ The Storage of Raw River Water antec 
to Filtration,’’ was considered. This storage has been 
the present generally recommended for the raw wati 
obtained from sources of the metropolitan water-suppl} 

The work of the water examination staff of the M 
politan Water Board has been largely devoted to inves! 
ing the matter anew, in the light of recent knowledg 
with special attention to those tests which gauge the vial 
of excremental bacteria in water, note at the same 
being taken of considerations ‘previously neglecta 
assigned a position of subordinate importance. 

A practical outcome of the above work has been 
dependence is now being placed more and more on ex 
mental proof that the water reaching the filter-beds i 
the result of adequate storage, in a reasonably ‘ safe” 
dition antecedent to filtration. When the stored } 
results are satisfactory, this really constitutes a new 
important element in the ‘“‘safety’’ of the London w 
supply. It means, indeed, that even if a breakdown: a 
filtering arrangements occurred, the quality of the v 
distributed to consumers, although possibly open to crit: 
on physical grounds, might yet be relatively (if | 
lutely) innocuous. 

Before proceeding to consider the results obtained in 
investigation it is desirable to deal with a matter W' 
like mere physical sedimentation, is apt to allow of mi 
ception. 

_ The biological benefits accruing from storage of wate 
due to vital reactions rather than to mechanical ef. 
But it must not be assumed, as is commonly believed, 
the death of pathogenic bacteria in water under stora 
due solely to the antagonistic action of other and har! 
bacteria. It has been found, indeed, that if a watt 
deprived, by filtration through a Pasteur filter, of a 
bacteria and then inoculated artificially with ty] 


possibly less quickly) as if the water had-not by filtr. 


been robbed of, among other things, its normal ai 
flora. In other words, the death of "pathogenic bacterit 
take place in a water deprived of ‘all particulate mé 
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The question to which Dr. Houston especially addressed 
himself in‘ the investigation now to*be recorded was :—Are 
the results of storage of water, as at present practised by the 
Water Board, of a sort to encourage a project of storage of 


- all river water before submitting it to filtration? The degree 


to which storage has been (nominally) maintained varied 


’ widely at the several works of the Board, and’ thus arise 
"many interesting considerations of a comparative sort. 
in the first instance there*was less concérn with the relative’ |‘ 
- merits of greater and less’duration of storage’than with: 


But 


definite advantage that might appear to have been gained | 
from a reasonable degree of ‘storage, the object being to 


~ ascertain whether the number of days storage capacity which 
it is necessary to provide in avoidance of shortage of water 
‘service under conditions most unfavourable, as regards 


“weather and state of the river, may ‘be held to suffice in the: 
_tmatter of satisfactorily securing safety of the water in an 


epidemiological sense. 
The report then gives the bacteriological and the chemical 
results, and then treats‘of the shape, size, depth, construc- 

' tion and method of working storage reservoirs.’ : 
‘This is largely, says. Dr. Houston, an engineering 


- problem; and it is not proposed to trespass on debatable; 
' ground. It is necessary, however, in this connection to point: 


‘out one or two matters which are of importance from the 
_ point of view of quality of water. ; 


It is important that the inlets and outlets of the reser- 


~ voirs should be so arranged as to permit of as-complete a 
circulation of water as possible. If this matter is not 


' attended to, part of the water reaching the filter-beds may 


have travelled by surface ‘currents from inlet to outlet 

‘ without‘ practically any storage, while another part may 
have’ been stored for a length of time quite unnecessary for 
the purposes of safety. Over-stored water, too, may dilute 
and mask the-bad quality of under-stored water, and this 
without destroying its potentially dangerous qualities. A 
storage reservoir in which the circulation of water is imper- 
fect is economically a failure so far as the purification of 
water is concerned, and conditions of stagnation may operate 
in encouraging growths of alge. 
“continuous flow’’ method is better than the ‘quiescent ”’ 
method of working storage reservoirs, and that it is better 
to have a series of small reservoirs rather than one large 
reservoir. There might be advantage in causing the raw 
river water to pass first through a small settling reservoir 
before entering the storage reservoir proper. This would 
keep a good deal of the grosser and heavier suspended solids 
out of the main reservoirs and such a small reservoir could be 
cleaned out comparatively easily when occasion arose. The 
relation of the inlets and outlets of reservoirs to prevalent 
winds may also be of importance. These, however, are 
matters which may be open to dispute, and the point upon 
which stress is laid is that the circulation of water in the 
storage reservoirs should be rendered as complete as is 
reasonably practicable, 

At the very end of this report the difficult question is 
considered of whether the storage of raw river water should 
be fixed on a maximum or on a minimum basis. If the 
Board elect to store raw river water on a minimum basis 
of thirty days’ storage, it would be necessary to build reser- 
voirs capable of holding far more than thirty days’ supply 
of water, the reason being that sometimes, owing to con- 
ditions of floods or drought, the storage reservoirs are re- 
ceiving little or no river water to make up for the water 
which is being daily abstracted from them for waterworks 
purposes, 

On the other hand, if the Board decide to store water on 
4 maximum basis of thirty days’ storage, this means that 
occasionally the storage will fall short, it may be far short, 
of thirty days. 

The former method means the construction of enormous 
reservoirs at an unremunerative cost, inasmuch as the storage 
would have to be unnecessarily prolonged under ordinary 
conditions in order to provide thirty days’ storage under 
exceptional circumstances. The latter method would result 
in deterioration in the quality of the stored water during 
periods of stress and storm, 4 

_ It is possible that the disadvantages of the latter method 
might be overcome in the following way :— 

Mechanical filters or “‘ roughing” filters ‘or precipitation 
tanks might be interposed as a middle process between storage 
and sand filtration, and used only when the stored water 
results were unsatisfactory. As a matter of fact this process 
has been used (Puech’s .‘‘ roughing ”’ filters) for many years 
im connection with the East London (Sunbury) Works. Or, 
either as an alternative or in combination with the above, 
the same processes might be employed antecedent to storage 


It is probable that the’ 


whenever the raw river water results were specially unsatis- 
factory. " f . t 

I do not bring forward these suggestions in an egineering 
sense. Nevertheless, if the number of days of storage of raw 
river water is’to be based on a maximum figure, they appear 
to me to be the only means of securing uniformly good results 
under all conditions of weather and state of river, During 
periods of drought it is obviously impossible to avoid tem- 
porary loss of volume of stored: water. ‘But when the volume 
of water’in the river again allows of water being used for 


‘replenishing the storage reservoirs, its quality could be 


enormously improved by suitable means. Conversely, during 
periods of flood the intakes need never, or hardly ever, be 


- closed if temporary expedients could be devised to render the 


water reasonably satisfactory for storage purposes. 
If these tentative suggestions are practicable, the 


“water in storage reservoirs could always be maintained at 
top’ water-level, except during periods of drought; and in 


times of flood succeeding drought, the water capacity content 
of the reservoirs could be restored without seriously fouling 


- the water still remaining in the reservoirs. 


Alternative Measures. 


! It is desirable to consider very briefly measures for the 
improvement of London’s water-supply that may be regarded 


_ as alternative to storage. 


.It.must be premised, however :—(1) That for crude pur- 
poses of quantity of water London must possess a huge 
reserve of storage capacity; .(2) that the water must be 
filtered, even if it were proposed on biological grounds to 
resort to sterilisation processes of treatment; (3) that the 
London .water-supply has been taken over by the Water 
Board as a going concein, with al! the machinery and 


_ waterworks plant pertaining to the old régime, 


On biological grounds the only possible alternative to 
storage would, it seems to me, be sterilisation. As regards 
sterilisation, perhaps no one in this country has been so 


-favoured as I myself have been with opportunities of study- 


ing the subject practically. Thus I have had prolonged ex- 
perience of the sterilisation of sewage effluents, in the first 
place with the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, and 
secondly with the Water Board. I have also, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr, McGowan, faced the responsibility at Lincoln 
of sterilising the water-supply of over 50,000 people during 
a prolonged period. No one could be more sympathetic to 
projects of sterilisation or more favourable to its adoption, 
in particular and suitable cases, than I am, but in the case 
of London it is necessary to deal with existing facts and 
conditions, which militate against its adoption. 

Having regard to the necessity of stérage (for purposes 
of quantity apart altogether from questions of quality), to 
filtration in utilisation of existing plant and to the 
epidemiological history of the metropolis, the wholesale 
sterilisation of London water appears to me, on available 
evidence, economically out of question and therefore imprac- 
ticable, 

Disadvantages of Storage. — 


It is desirable that this aspect of the question should_ 
receive in this report, as in previous reports, full considera- 
tion. 

1. The serious expense of constructing huge reservoirs is 
worthy of the closest consideration. But the cost of storage 
for ‘‘ purposes of quality”’ is not to be estimated on the 
total expenditure involved, but only on that part 6f it whieh 
may be found to be in excess of that storage’ which is neces- 
sary for ‘‘ purposes of quantity.”’ 

2. Excepting part of the New River and East London 
supplies, nearly all the raw water has to be pumped into the 
storage reservoirs. That is, the great bulk of the river water 
does not flow by gravitation into the storage reservoirs, but 
has to be raised into them. In so far as gravitation is not 
available for impounding purposes, acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of “‘active storage,’’ as opposed to ‘“‘ passive storage,’’ 
necessarily involves increased expenditure in coal and in 
general pumping charges. 

5. Although it would be wrong to infer that storage 
often, or habitually or necessarily, creates conditions 
inimical to filtration, there is inevitable’danger that pro- 
longed storage, especially if the water remains stagnant, 
may lead, seasonally or occasionally, to the abnormal and 
abundant development of vegetable growths—materials 
harmless in themselves, but resulting in the deterioration of 
the water as judged by chemical and physical standards 
and causative of practical difficulties with its filtration. 
In this connection it is impossible to forecast the future or 
to offer any assurance that trouble will not arise in the 
future from this cause. On the other hand, there is the 
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gratifying fact that usually the use of stored water prolongs | 
the life of filters to a remarkable extent. _ “% 

4, Another plea commonly advanced against the habitual 
use of stored water is that when the river water 1s bright 
and clear there is no disadvantage, possibly even an advan- 
tage, in preferring it for filtration purposes. It is true that 
during a considerable part of the year, when the meteoro- 
logical conditions are favourable, the river water improves 
very considerably in quality as judged by most, if not all, 
‘the ordinary analytical tests. It may also be the case that 
river water may sometimes be more amenable to filtration 
than stored water. It is true, too, that sand filtration is 
normally so effective a method of purifying water that the 
effluent from filters dealing with raw river water may some- 
times be apparently as good as (possibly in some respects 

- eyen better than) the effluent from filters dealing with stored 
water. This ability of sand filters to bring unfiltered waters 
of quite different character on to the same plane of apparent 
purity as the result of the filtration process is apt to create 
the impression that the quality of the water to be filtered 
is a matter of indifference. This view is undoubtedly un- 
sound, though it is not easy to controvert it in a convincing 
manner. For example, one filter might be dealing with raw 
river water containing 100 B. coli per c.c., and another 
filter with the same water which, as the result of storage, 
contained only 1 B. coli per 100 c.c. of water. The filtration 
process would easily bring the raw river water to apparently 
the same condition as the stored water before filtration, 
whereas the stored water, being already so pure, could hardly 
be rendered much purer by the filtration process. Yet from 
the biological point of view there can be no question which 
would be the safer water to drink. I would not seek in the 
least to minimise the value of filtration in tending to make 
unequal things equal, or apparently equal, but this should 
not lead to too easy faith in filtration irrespective of the 
quality of the water to be filtered. It needs to be remembered 
that the chief source of pollution of river water is sewage, 
that the dangerous element in sewage is excremental matter, 
and that the amount of excremental matter discharged into 
the sewers from a given population does not vary with the 
seasons, although heavy rainfall influences greatly the 
amount of surface and subsoil water which also reaches the 
sewers. It is not, indeed, contended that dry weather may 
not materially diminish the impurities actually reaching a 
river. Nevertheless it is most desirable to keep in view this 
never varying contribution to sewage of human excremental 
matter, much of which finally reaches the river in an im- 
pertectly purified condition.- Considerations such as the 
above, coupled with the results of the routine examination 
of the river water, inevitably suggest doubt whether the raw 
waters, even during the best months of the year, are suff- 
ciently free from impurities to be filtered without ante- 
cedent storage. If it be admitted that the raw water is 
never wholly free from undesirable bacteria, which become 
largely, if not entirely, eliminated in the process of storage, 
and further that sand filters do no more than afford a rela- 
tively, not an absolutely, effective barrier to the passage 
through them of these microbes, it is obvious that the 
filtration of adequately stored water cannot be attended with 
the same risks as the filtration of raw river water. That it 
may be difficult, or even impossible, directly to prove the full 
benefit of storage in this connection does not déstroy the 
validity of ihe pleas in favour of using stored water for 
filtration purposes. 

5. An objection which may be legitimately cited against 
the continuous circulation of river water through storage 
reservoirs is that it inevitably leads to a gradual accumula- 
tion of mud at the bottom of the reservoirs. This is a 
matter which deserves consideration in the future, because 
the fermentation of this accumulated mud is apt to cause 
some deterioration in the quality of the supernatant water. 
Of course, the smaller reservoirs can be cleaned out periodi- 
cally, but this involves considerable expense. It may be 
practicable, as suggested elsewhere in this report, that raw 
river water, instead of being passed directly into the large 
storage reservoirs, might first be allowed to undergo some 
settlement in a reservoir small enough to allow of its being 
cleaned out occasionally without serious difficulty or expense. 
Alternatively, the great bulk of the suspended matter in the 
raw river water could be largely removed, antecedent to 
storage, by “roughing ”’ filters or by precipitation tanks, 

but the cost of this as a routine measure would be serious. 

Asa means of partially purifying specially impure river 
water, which otherwise might be considered too impure to be 


smpanaded, such a project is, however, worthy of considera- 
-tion. . 


o 
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‘bacterial filter as that resulting from the use of raw rive 


- water-supply are from sewage-polluted rivers. 
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6. A possible disadvantage of using stored water is th; 
the ‘‘blanket’’ or ‘‘skin,’’? which forms on the surface (| 


the sand in the filter-beds, may not prove so effective | 


water. There may be an element of truth in such a co) 
tention ; but it is certain that sometimes the “stored wat 
skin’’ errs on the side of being too impervious, and it — 
obvious that it is much less important to have a micro} 
tight blanket when using comparatively safe stored wat 
than when using potentially dangerous raw river wate | 
Subject to absence of abnormal development of alge, the 
can be little question which kind of water engineers woul 
prefer to use year in and year out ; and there can be no que, 
tion from the bacteriological point of view that preferen: 
should be given to the stored water. Further, it needs to || 
noted that the blanket formed on sand filters is not solely 
passive accumulation of dead particulate matter deriye 
from the water ‘‘feeding’’ the filters. It is an ‘active 
skin in that it is a mixture of living and dead suspende 
matter, built up not only from the “ feeding’ water per x 
but from developmental changes occurring in this water 4 
it lies on the top of the sand and also doubtless in the ski) 
itself. My experience since 1905 of the quality of filtere| 
water supplied to East London from the East Londo 
(Clapton) Works, which deals, after prolonged storage, wit) 
the initially unsatisfactory Lee River water, does not lea 
me to think that this question of ‘‘ stored water skin’ 
versus ‘‘ aw water skin’’ need necessarily be of vital import 
ance, 

To sum up, it is desirable to point out that most, if no 
all, of the real or assumed disadvantages of storage dis 
appear if the use of stored water is regarded, not as ai 
unalterable law of the Medes and Persians, but an elasti 
policy which can be departed from on occasions when th 
focal conditions render this feasible and at the same tim 
desirable. oe 

Advantages of Storage. | 
In the following few sentences endeavour has been mad 
to condense the chief points in favour of the storage of ray 
river water :— oa | 

1. Storage reduces the number of bacteria of all sorts, | 

2. Storage reduces the number of bacteria capable o 
growing on agar at blood heat. an 

3. Storage reduces the number of bacteria capable o 
growing in a bile-salt medium at blood heat, chiefly excre 
mental bacteria. | 

4. Storage reduces the number of coli-like microbes, 

5. Storage reduces the number of typical B. coli. 

6. Storage alters certain bacteriological river wate 
ratios ; for example, it reduces the number of typical B. col 
to a proportionately greater extent than it reduces th 
number of bacteria of all sorts. ew 


| 


| 


th 
microbes of water-borne disease (e.g. the typhoid bacillu 


7. Storage, if sufficiently prolonged, devitalises 


and the cholera vibrio). a. 


| 

al 
9. Storage reduces the amount of colour. | 
10. Storage reduces the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen. 
11. Storage reduces the amount of oxygen absorbed fron 
permanganate. ee | 
12. Storage usually reduces the hardness and may reduc 
(or alter the quality of) the alouminoid nitrogen (see text). 
13. Storage alters certain chemical river water ratios 
for example, the colour results improve more than the result 
yielded by the permanganate test. ie 
14. Storage has a marked “levelling” 
totality of water delivered to the filter-beds. e2 
15. Storage tends generally to lengthen the life of th 
filters. (Only under exceptional conditions is the convels 
true. ) co ah 
16. An adequately stored water is to be regarded as 
‘“safe’’ water, and the ‘‘ safety change’’ which has oceurte) 
in a stored water can be recognised by appropriate tests. _ 
17. The use of stored water enables a constant check to} 
maintained on the safety of London’s water antecedent t 
and irrespective of filtration. a ke 
18. The use of stored water goes far to wipe out th 
gravity of the charge that the chief sources of London 


8. Storage reduces the amount of suspended matter 


effect on th 


‘ 


’ 
} 


19. The use of adequately stored waters renders any acc! 
dental breakdown in the filtering arrangements much le 
serious than might otherwise be the case. | 

20. The habitual use of stored water would lighten th 
grave responsibilities of the Water Board as regards th 


safety of the London water-supply, and would tend to creat 


: 
: 


| 
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a sense of security amongst those who watch over the health 


of the Metropolis. , 
It will be remembered that in the introductory part of 
this report it was stated that the primary question to be 


solved was whether the stored water results were so greatly 
superior to the raw river results as to justify the policy of 


storing al! river water before filtration. I venture to antici- 


pate that it will be considered that this question has been 
answered satisfactorily in the affirmative. ; 
The difficulty of answering the subordinate question as to 


filtration may be rendered easier if certain assumptions are 
entertained. These are :— 

1. That the principle of “ active storage’ 
*‘ passive storage’’ is accepted as sound. 
2. That it is possible to ‘‘ pool’’ the existing stored-water 


> 


as opposed to 


interests, so as to remove the anomaly of using over-stored 


water for some districts and under-stored water for others. 
3. That the river water can be effectively and con- 
tinuously circulated throughout the several storage reser- 


| yoirs. 


These assumptions being granted and bearing in mind 


that the Board’s existing storage reservoirs are now capable 
(in the aggregate) of holding about forty times the average 
daily supply, it is considered that, subject to one qualifica- 
tion, the present storage capacity (say, thirty days) is 


reasonably sufficient (on the present consumption of water) 


for purposes of safety. The qualification is that sometimes 


no river water can be used to replenish the storage reservoirs 


{ 


; 


| 


for the reason that the rivers are in high flood and in too 


' unsatisfactory a condition to permit these waters to be 
impounded, or because, owing to drought, there is too little 
water in the rivers to allow of its being abstracted for water- 


works purposes. In these untoward circumstances the water 
in the storage reservoirs must needs sink lower and lower 


each day, with the result that when the conditions again 
admit of refilling them (possibly with water of an inferior 


quality), a period inevitably follows during which the 
duration of storage of necessity falls short, it may be far 
short, of thirty days. 


: 


There are two ways of coping with this difficulty :— 
1. To consider thirty days as a minimum period of 
storage. This would entail the construction of huge reser- 


_ voirs at an unremunerative cost, capable of holding far more 
_ than thirty days’ supply of water, in order to cope with the 
emergency conditions just mentioned. 


2. To consider thirty days a maximum period of storage, 


but to adopt during times of stress and storm some such 


7 


} 


y 


additional methods of purification, antecedent to storage or 
subsequent to storage, but antecedent to final sand filtra- 


_ tion, as has already been briefly outlined. 


My final conclusion is that raw river water should be 
stored antecedent to filttation, preferably for thirty days. 
The question of whether the thirty days’ storage should be 
fixed on a maximum or on a minimum basis must be left 
unanswered, but if the former alternative be chosen, the 


desirability of employing supplementary processes of water 


- Society. On the earlier occasion Dr. Evelyn’s 


. purification to tide over emergencies is worthy of considera- 


tion. 


——EEE 


THE OUSE BRIDGE CHAPEL AT YORK. 
R. EVELYN recently gave two lectures before members 
of the Yorkshire Archeological and Architectural 


subject was 
“The Old Ouse Bridge and Her Burden,” and on the last 


he spoke of “ St. William*s Chapel ’’—one of those burdens. 


Dr. Evelyn endeavoured to prove approximately the date 
of the erection of the St. William’s Chapel by historical data 
and by architectural detail shown in drawings by Halfpenny 
and Cave, the two great York topographical artists of 100 
years ago.. Some said it was built in memory of thé miracle 
performed by St. William in 1154, when the then wooden 
bridge was broken down by a crowd which followed him and 
none were drowned. (This bridge was rebuilt and stood until, 


in 1564, the two central arches were washed away by a flood.) - 


Others maintained the original bridge was built’as an atone- 
ment by the citizens after a conflict in: 1268 with John 
Comyns, a Scotch laird, several of whose followers were 
killed ; others, again, that it was built in 1154 and added to 
in 1268.. The second contention he hoped to get deleted, as 
false, from the history of York. It was that after the “row” 
the citizens were made to pay 300. and to build the chapel, 
for which they were to find two priests to pray for the souls 
of the slain Scots for ever. Drake, Cesar, Caine, Half- 


the exact number of days that a water should be stored before | 
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and Hargrove ake this idea, Be i 
5 ay, as recently as 1905, gave four reasons why the 
Sat could not “iar been built before 1235. He (Dr. 
Evelyn) had documentary evidence which a friend had given 
him casually when he asked for “ anything fresh ’’’ bearing 
upon the subject. His friend fetched it, as an afterthought, 
from a corner of an old drawer. Ji was written in Latin 
650 years ago; the ink was good and clear and beautifully 
legible. The translation of the document 1s as follows :— 

To all the faithful in Christ who shall see this writing. 
Roger de Holgate, near York, eternal greeting in the Lord. 
Let all men know that I with the counsel and good wish 
of Agnes, my wife, and Abel, my son and heir, and Robert, 
my son, both for the safety of my soul and those of my 
ancestors, and for a certain sum of money given, granted, 
and by this my present letter confirmed, for tue sustentation 
of the service of the blessed Virgin Mary in the Chapel of the 
blessed William upon Ousebridge, an annual Rent of 2s. in 
that land with its appurtenances in Micklegate, which 
stretches in breadth to the land of Hugo Cady on one 'part 
and the land of Nicholas Maysand on the other and in length 
from the Royal«street of Micklegate in front as far as the 
Nuns of St. Clement behind. 

To have and receive the aforesaid rent of 2s. for the afore- 
said chapel for the sustentation of the aforesaid service of 
the blessed Mary in the same chapel at 2 annual terms in 
equal parts namely, 12d. at Pentecost, and 12d. at the feast 
of St. Martin in the winter, from the aforesaid ‘and for 
ever. 

And me the aforesaid Roger and Agnes, my wife, and 


penny, Cave, 


| Abel and Robert, my sons, warrant acquit and defend for 


ever against all men the aforesaid rent of 2s. for the sus- 
tentation of the service of the glorious Virgin in the afore- 
said Chapel by the money given into our hands and for the 
safety of our souls and those of our ancestors. 

And our heirs and assigns are held to warrant and defend 
the aforesaid rent for ever. 

In witness of which thing I have placed to this present 
writing for me and mine my seal so that the aforesaid rent 
shall be received by William de Acum and Stephen Bland, 
then the custodians of the aforesaid Chapel, and by any of 
their successors at the aforesaid terms. 

Then witness John de Seleby (then Lord Mayor), J. 
Blend, J. de Conyngston, Henry le (?Sezevaux), Serton de 
S., Andrew de Seleby, Stephen Wylet, Stephen Bury, Alan 
Simpson, and others. 

John de Seleby held office in 1252-63, and even if the docu- 
ment was written in the latter year, it proved the chapel was 
there five years before the “ row’’ in 1268. It was interest- 
ing to see “‘ Holgate”’ thus spelt in view of statements that 
it used to be “‘ Holdgate.’? His second bit of evidence was 
from the Patent Rolls of 1228, in which Henry III. granted 
protection to “David the Almsgatherer of the Bridge of 
Ouse and of the Chapel of St. William of York.’? This was 
forty years before the “row.” Again, in 1223, Bishop 


| Honorius III. wrote a protecting letter to “Our beloved 


son B; rector of the Chapel on Ouse Bridge.’’ This was 
forty-five years before. He was inclined to believe the chapel 
was built shortly after the fall of the wooden bridge in 1154, . 
and was dedicated to St. William in gratitude. 24 

Bridge chapels, Dr. Evelyn explained, were built as sup-. 
ports or staithes for strengthening the bridge; as residences 
of one or more priests, who usually lived in the crypts, while _ 
they als collected alms from passengers for the upkeep of-. 
the bridge; or for religious and charitable purposes, the - 
building of a bridge and chapel being regarded as an act of 
the greatest piety. They were also intended: for the guid- 
ance and direction, and probably for the security and refresh- 
ment, of benighted travellers and navigators, and for that 
purpose a cresset or beacon was placed on the keeps or 
towers ; a further purpose of their erection was as shrines 
for pilgrimages. 

Dr. Evelyn went on to point out the evidence provided by 
the architectural styles to be observed in the drawings of the 
chapel, and showed many very beautiful sketches and pictures 
by various artists, particularly those by Cave and Halfpenny, 
but for. whom the present generation would have had prac- 
tically no detailed knowledge of the little chapel on the » 
bridge. The lecturer spoke of the elegant chain moulding of 
the south door, the late Norman arch being supported by - 
early English columns. The chapel was 36 feet long by» 
28 feet wide, and had a wall arcade of rich design, the mould- 
ings being distinctly late Norman (twelfth century), and 
being supported upon capitals he took to belong to the thir- : 
teenth century. There was one corner partitioned off, and . 
he suggested this was to keep the records of the city in when . 
the chapel was used as the council chamber. The Norman 
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window above the door had fourteenth-century insertions ; so A Frankfort Consular Report States that an association 
had that in the south-west aisle, and they found thirteenth- | has been formed ‘n Germany for the purpose of establishing 
century east windws, to which period also belonged a narrow a national chemical laboratory. A fund of 1,000,000 marks 
doorway through the wall arcade. The arches of the main is to be raised for erecting a suitable building with the requi- 
arcade were twelfth century, and rested upon thirteenth- site equipment. The board of directors of the association is 
century pillars. The door in the wall arcade could scarcely requesting the Federal Government to support the new in- 
have been made for the convenience of the merchants who | stitution by an annual grant of 100,000 marks. The State 
once used the chapel as an exchange. In 1235 the bridge | Government of Prussia has tendered a site for the building 
was extensively repaired, and he had no doubt the chapel | free of cost. 


was much re-edified at the same time. The thirteenth- The Estimates for the Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
eentury alterations were probably made just ae me -ments for 1909-10 have been issued. For the Civil Services 
“ row,’ 80 when it was ordered that, arm cn res the sum of 40,070,171. is required, an increase of 7,981,728). 
was to be built on the site of the conflict, the Nfl ae over the total for the past fiscal year. The principal cause 
being in a bit of a fix Sige ae ae ac rae a a of this is the provision of 8,750, 0001. for old age pensions, 
already, only had to i chan ae . - Ais hae # at The total sum required under Public Works and Buildings 
make a doorway through the screen to it. ‘es lt see 2 is 3,164,784. The more important works for which provision 
the eae ee of ag chaps hs - oleae ee ae eee s made ase the ee of Pee Tei iar the 
art. ere were three bells a ? irs e miralty and the Senior Na 
ty 1593 it was directed that one bell should be rung at 4 and 39 Vee ae janexe of Mateorolgnaad Offices, 5 cone 
5 a.m. and at 6 and 8 p.m.—a forerunner of the new Daylight | the extension of the National Gallery, 19,0001. ; works for 
Saving Bill. St. William’s was not only a chantry, but also the protection of the Gallery from fire, 8,500l.; and the 
a “free’’ chapel, and was called the “King’s free chapel | erection of a Recruiting Station. in Great Scotland Yard 
upon Ouse Bridge.’’ In 1545 it shared the fate of the other | 45 gogj. : the extension “of the Patent Office, 50,0001. ; ail 
religious houses in the city and was suppressed. From that hs erection of additional Courts of Justice, 16,0001. ; con- 
date till its demolition in 1810, it served many and varying: | “cp mneiion of a new Melting House at the Mint, 5,000/, ; 
purposes. In 1555 it was converted into a school by Robert | alterations for the protection from fire of the Sasines Office, 
Morris, chaplain, who was See rae at ee ot General Register House, Edinburgh, 6,0007. ; and adaptation 
chamber, or chapel, on Ouse Bridge for his skole to teach | oF the old Royal Institution building at Edinburgh for the 
children in.’’ Subsequently it became the exchange for the Royal Scottish Academy and other purposes, 5,000/. 


merchants of the city, a record office, and the chamber of h brhitted 40 Shen 
the Common Council, while the crypt was adapted as a “kid- _ The City Lands Committee have submitte Mes 3 
cote,” or prison for felons. tion a report on the moneys expended on the new Central | 
: Criminal Court. The building was begun in 1900 from 
designs prepared by the late Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
F.R.I.B.A., and completed and opened in the spring of 
GENERAL 1907. The net cost, after allowing for 55,8001. received from 
; the county rate and 701l. interest on the site, has been 
The Duke of Norfolk, Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, has been | 332,831/.—viz., site, 40,000/.; temporary cells, 5,3201. 5 
nominated President of the Sussex Archzological Society. | builders’ contracts, 303,9001. ; cost of architect’s designs and 
The membership of the Society is now 789. fees, 22,959]. ; furnishing, 11,764/.; insurance, 9411. ; com- 


i i i : BI re tion, 4,4461. Thus 17,168]. of the 
Work is in Progress in connection with the strengthening | Pensations and redemption, 4, , 
of the western turrets of Salisbury Cathedral, a slight sub- authorised amount has been unexpended. The general _ 


sidence having recently been noticed. The defects arefnot of upkeep of the building is at present annually 5,0001., which 
a serious nature. | will be exceeded in years when painting, renovation, &c., 


were required. The cost of the upkeep of the old building 
was 1,700. a year. wae 


Chelsea Old Church is to be repaired at a probable cost of 
2,710/. if the necessary funds can be raised. The roof, the 


paving, the heating apparatus, are the principal things in need A Public Meeting was held at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
of attention. The work will be entrusted to Mr. W. D. Carée, | on Saturday, for the purpose of taking steps to avert, if 
F.S.A. possible, the threatened destruction of the colonnade on one 


: - ae side of Bath Street. Prebendary Boyd, rector of Bath, pre- 
epee eit bs Pronk ONG. on i Nos 6 Mesrltoucce sided, and the speakers included Professor A. Beresford Pite 


Sanare, Wid and Mr. D..'S. Maccoll, LL.D. The following resolution was 
q ’ eae adopted :—“‘ That this meeting of citizens and friends of Bath 
strongly condemns the proposed destruction of Bath Street, a 
unique and characteristic example of eighteenth-century 
architecture and an essential part of the Bath improvement 
scheme of 1789, and earnestly hopes that means may be 
The Marylebone Borough Couneil propose to ask the | devised to avert the threatened mischief.” A copy of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects to resolution was ordered to be sent to the Mayor of Bath and 
appoint a competent adviser to report on the suitability of | to Mr, Waring, whose plans for the remodelling of the Grand 
certain sites for a new town hall in Marylebone, in lieu of the Pump Room Hotel, which he proposes to reopen, involve 
present inadequate municipal building. the destruction of the north side of the street. a 
The Competitive Designs of Messrs. Bigden & Walton, 
el Ae have been accepted for new Primitive 
et odist ¢ ape and schools in Market Street, Chapel-en-le- chimney fires, attended by the Brigade during 1908 was 
Frith, The estimated cost is about 2,0000. 3,238, this number being 83 less than Ge 1907. Of this total 
Stoke-on-Trent Town Council are maturing a scheme for | 61 were classed as ‘‘serious’’ and 33 occurred outside the 
the extension of the present town hall at a probable cost of | County of London. Fire stations in course of erection and 
20,0002. It is proposed to provide an adequate court-room, a | to be erected will be entirely motor stations, the experience 
‘small assembly-room to accommodate about 300 on the ground | gained with the motor appliances at present in use justifying 
floor, a number of ante-rooms, and a large assembly-room, to | the adoption of this course. rs 
seat at least 3,500 people, with reception-rooms, &c., on the 


same floor. A general competition will probably.-be- organised 
for obtaining designs, 


Messrs. Rickman & Burr, surveyors, 8 Montague Street, 
Russell Square, W.C., have taken into partnership Mr. T. A. 
Burr (the son of Mr. E. J. Burr). The firm will retain its 
present title. 


The Annual Report of the chief officer of the London Fire 
Brigade states that the total number of fires, excluding 


A New Carnegie Library situated in Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin, is now nearing completion, and will shortly 
be handed over to the Corporation by the contractor, Mr. G. 

The Carnarvonshire Education Committee have received | Langley, Some time ago Mr. Carnegie promised a sum of 
‘@ communication from the Board of Education with reference | not less than 28,0007. to provide public libraries in Dublin. 
‘to the committee’s revised scheme in regard to the provision of | Of this sum 4,000/. was expended on the Charlemont Mall 
new schools and the reconstruction and improvement of exist- library, and about 10,0001. has been absorbed in the present 
ing buildings during the year ending March 1910. In cases | contract, leaving a balance of 14,0001. unexpended, The 
where improvements were deferred it was suggested that the | frontage is 300 feet, with depth of 85 feet. The style selected 
committee should make some compensation for the delay by | is Georgian of the eighteenth century, of which some very 
supplying a few good and attractive pictures to lighten the | fine specimens are to be found in Dublin. The materials 
appearance of the old premises. The Board were informed | adopted are Mountcharles sandstone, the strings, cornices, 
that the walls of many of these schools were covered with | dressings, &c., being of Ballinasloe limestone, The design 


antiquated and faded maps, and in some cases with even more | has been prepared by the city architect, Mr. C. J. Mac- 
disfiguring sheets, Carthy. oe 
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St. AGNES’ CHURCH, FRESHWATER, I|.W. 


ISAAC JONES, Architect. 
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DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES 


By A. WHITCOMBE, A.R.I.B.A. 


he Avchitert, April 2% 1909. 
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New Premises, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 


Messrs. BULMAN & DEAR, Architects. 
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THE WEEK. 


g¢ compromise that has been accepted with virtual 
animity by both the registrationists and the educa- 
nalists in the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
it formed the basis of the application for a new or 
yplemental charter, does not, of course, completely 
isfy either party. _ A compromise never does. Now 
it the charter has been granted—though we are still 
iting for the revised by-laws which will make that 
irter operative—the registrationists, within and with- 
; the Institute, are pushing on to a further effort, and 
ye induced our esteemed contemporary, the Builder, to 
dertake a plébiscite of all architects in the kingdom on 
, question of registration. This is a step that certainly 
ght to have been taken by the Institute itself before 
3ame to a conclusion as to the lines on which its con- 
sution should be remodelled. The ruling spirits of the 
stitute profess to desire—what undoubtedly the majority 
its members do wish—that it should represent the whole 
the architectural profession, that it should occupy the 
sition in architecture that the Institution of Civil 
iineers and the Surveyors’ Institution hold in the 
mate professions. To obtain this position it should 
tainly ascertain, on all vital subjects, the feeling 
the majority of the architects of the United Kingdom, 
d adopt their views. Failing action by the Institute, 
» Builder, as the oldest of the professional journals, is 
ly justified in conducting a plébiscite. The only pity 
that this has not been done before the new charter was 
juested. We trust that this tardiness will not influence 
y of our readers to ignore the matter, but that they will 
‘ord their opinion for or against registration. 


Tue Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ts would do well to follow the example of the Society 
Ordained Surveyors (Edinburgh), from the accounts of 
1ose General Examining Board we find that the amount 
twelye guineas was paid in fees to the examiners who 
iged the work of nine candidates. The examination of 
idents’ papers is at the best wearisome and irying work, 
d entails to the conscientious examiner a great deal of 
sponsibility, influencing, as it does in the case of qualify- 
; professional examinations, the whole of a young man’s 
jure career. The number of candidates at the Institute 
uminations is now so large, and the bulk of work falling 
on the examiners is so heavy and has to be got through 
th so much expedition, that it is only just to candidates 
d examiners alike that the latter should be paid for their 
‘vices. We fully believe that the Institute examiners 
‘ry out their honorary labours as conscientiously as pos- 
le; but, however conscientious a man may be, he can- 
t help being biassed by the knowledge that he is doing 
some work for nothing, and there can be little doubt 
it candidates are prejudiced when they are being tested 
unpaid examiners. The excuse we have heard made 
‘hon-payment of their examiners by the Royal Institute 
that adequate reward is not financially possible. But is 
Sa valid excuse? If half the fees paid by the candi- 
eS were ear-marked for the payment of an honorarium 
each examiner, we know this would be. quite appre- 
ble and, we venture to think, appreciated. 


‘Tae Architectural and Topographical Society and its 
m. Secretary, Mr. Wiurrip TRAVERS, are to be con- 
itulated on the excellence of No. 4 of The Architectural 
1 Topographical Record, and particularly on the work 

e Hon. Secretary for Ireland, ConcHusHaR vA 
a better known to his English friends, and particu- 
¥ the members of the A.A. Camera and ‘Sketching 
1D, a8 Conor O’Brien. The subject of Mr. O’Brien’s 
me a 1s the parish of Askeaton, in the barony of 
veal Lower, county Limerick, and the buildings 
‘reol, very fully described and illustrated, are the parish 


. tae 


church of St. Mary, the Franciscan convent, and Desmond 
Castle. These are interesting not solely archeologically 
but architecturally, and give us an admirable insight into 
the character of Irish Medieval work. We are particu- 
larly struck with the similarity between the form of 
window-heads and sections of mouldings in the abbey and 
castle of Askeaton with those of examples at Leiria, im 
Portugal, and wonder if there is any causal connection. 
To admirers of the.work of Mr. Vorszy we commend a 
study of the chimney-piece in Askeaton Castle. 


Besipes Mr. O’Brien’s admirable record, this number 
contains a description by Mr, Cuartes E. Lovett of the 
parish church of St. Mary Magdalene and Longfield Court, 
in the parish of Longfield, a typical North Kentish village, 
which, though affording less opportunity to the author, 
are equally well treated as the remains at Askeaton. The 
fragments of the screen formerly existing in the church are 
not only curious but suggestive. In fact, the Society well 
justifies its title. The records it is making are not merely 
topographical but also architectural. 


WE are informed by I'he Times (Engineering Supple- 
ment) that ‘‘ two plans are in use for coating metallic pipes 
with a protecting surface of tar.’’ One to make the pipes 
hot and plunge them into cold tar, the other to lower the 
cold pipes into hot tar. Now we understand why pipes 
that are sold as ‘‘ ANaus Srru treated *’ are so often un- 
satisfactory at the present day. The essential point of Dr. 
Ancus SmITH’s process was that both pipe and tar (or 
bitumimous composition) were each raised to a definite 
temperature, and it is too bad of The Times to ignore the 
method that has proved satisfactory and to leave it to be 
understood that there are only ‘‘ two plans,’’ both of which 
are inferior. It is careless statements like this that are 
responsible for the crystallisation, in the minds of young 
engineers and architects, of an immense amount of igno- 
rance which it requires much future instruction and ex- 
perience to dissolve and clear away, as was the case with 
the famous misprint of *‘ black bullock’s hair.’’ Humour 
is often found in the most unlikely places. It is exquisite 
to be told that if the plan of heating the pipes and plunging 
them into cold tar is adopted, ‘‘ there is a risk that they 
may become fissured.’’ Punch has missed a gem: this 
week. 


Tue provinces are frequently more advanced and pro- 
gressive than the metropolis, and Liverpool is one of the 
most go-ahead of our great cities, partly, no doubt, from the 
inherent energy of the Lancashire man, and partly from 
the intimate association of Liverpool’s citizens with the 
hustlers of the United States. Hence we are not surprised 
to learn that in Liverpool there is installed a system of 
fire mains and hydrants from which an ample supply of 
water is delivered for the extinguishing of fires. The 


| hydrants are fixed normally about 70 yards apart, but in 


some cases in the business portions of the city they are as 
close as 30 or 40 yards apart, so that often twenty or more 
hydrants can easily be concentrated on a fire. As each 
hydrant delivers from 8,000 to 10,000 gallons of water an 
hour, it will be gathered that there is arr ample supply, 
and, as a matter of fact, the steam fire engines are needed 
in only a small proportion of the outbreaks of fire, hose 
from the hydrants being usually sufficient. 


We congratulate the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
who are well known to many of our readers, on the success 
of their libel action, and the justification thereby in the 
High Court of their policy with respect to’ trades 
unionism, a policy atonce dignified and equitable. The 
company made no objection to any of their workmen 
joing a trade union if they wished, but firmly and 
successfully resisted any coercion of those who preferred 
to remain non-unionists. |The dismissal of those who 
attempted coercion was followed by retaliation in the 
form of a circular which came within the scope of the law 
of libel. Hence the action in which the company was 
successful. 
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A HOUSE AT KILLARA, N.S.W. 


AUSTRALIAN SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURE, 
HE most distinctive architecture of Australia is to be 
found not in the great cities, where there is little 
differentiation from that in the various capitals of 
Europe, but in the smaller townships and suburbs 
that are, at present, cities im the making. The 
suburbs of the busy Australian capitals are frequently 
at a considerable distance and separated by open 
country, railway journeys of ten, twelve, or more 
miles being part of the daily life of large numbers 
of business men. Thus the advantages of purer air, 
gardens and shady trees are obtained, whilst the possi- 
bility of ample ground space for sites enables a consider- 
able use to be made of one-storey planning. Indeed, one 
might say that the typical Australian suburban houses are 
one-storey buildings with plenty of verandahs, bungalows 
in fact. Not that the one-storey building is universal, far 
from it; examples of two-storey and even three-storey 
houses afe not uriéémmion in the suburbs. The verandah, 
however, is almost an absolute necessity, for we must 
remember that the latitude of Melbourne is about the same 
as that of Lisbon, Seville and Palermo, and shade is a 
blessing for which to be grateful. 

An insight into the character of the planning of Aus- 
tralian houses may be gathered from Mr. Happon’s book* 
on Australian architecture, and the examples illustrated 
therein are suggestive for the planning of bungalows, 
summer and week-end cottages in England. One feature 
that the author proposes is well worthy of consideration, the 
substitution of one large common or living room for the 
number of small reception rooms that has been a dominant 
element in our own suburban villas. The idea is not new 
nor peculiar to Australia, but has been largely adopted in 


* Australian Architecture. A Technical Manual for all those 
engaged in Architectural and Building Work. By Robert’ J. 
Haddon, architect, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Fellow of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, Fellow 
of the South Australian Institute of Architects. (Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane: George Robertson & Co. Propy., 
Ltd. London: B. T. Batsford. 16s. net.) 


summer cottages by the architects of the United $i 
where the large living room with a small “ den ” has 
many years been quite the usual thing. a 
Mr. Happon’s plans range from the small wo 
cottage, with living room, kitchen and three bed 
one floor, to the large country house on one or two 
with a full complement of reception rooms and m 
rooms. ‘The planning of houses on one storey on 
to tempt the designer into the use of long and dai 
and Mr. Happon has in several instances fallen 
tion; indeed, his planning generally leaves mu 
desired. Besides houses the author gives a 
for business premises of various sorts, but these 
such as might be expected in a rising township or 
and the book is therefore more properly represen 
the suburban or country architecture of Austral 
that of its capital cities or of Australian architec! 
whole. And we do not except the plans of ¢ 
shed and butter factory, for an Australian city u 
from a pastoral or agricultural foundation, then 
village or ‘‘ city ’’ with one main street and i 
placed bungalows or shanties, the thickly wooded 
trees, mainly varieties of eucalyptus or ~ gums; 
cleared for the purpose. In our plate the foregro 
in the top left-hand view is a ‘‘ stringy bark ? and 
the right a ‘‘ blue gum,”’ both varieties of eucalyptu 
the town grows the main street often becomes @ bou 
with shade trees planted on each side, for which pt 
Moreton Bay fig is frequently used, as in Prince vt 
Grafton. Grafton is a fair example of a young Austr 
city, situated in a fertile district, forty-five miles fron 
coast, on the river Clarence, which is navigable as f 
Grafton for vessels of considerable tonnage. — Gra 


although at present a comparatively small town, is lite 
‘a city, according to our English definition, for it give 
title to the bishopric of Grafton and Armidale. : 


‘The views we give of typical Australian ‘subt 
houses are not taken from Mr. Happon’s book, bu 
sketched from photographs. 
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MARBLE. 

HEN an architect for the first time in his experience is 
in the fortunate position of being abie to use marble 
for his building he is often placed in some difficulty. His 
knowledge of what marbles are on the market, their quali- 
ties and their appearance is perchance limited, and he is 
liable to make his selection on insufficient data, only to find 
when it is too late that there are other varieties that he 
would have preferred to those he has chosen. “We are 
glad, therefore, to welcome the appearance of ‘‘ a handbook 
for architects, sculptors, marble quarry owners and 
workers, and all engaged in the building and decorative in- 
dustries.’’* The author says.in his preface :—‘‘ No apology 
is needed for the introduction of the work. Marble is 
perhaps the least known of all the materials employed in a 
building. Its literature is scanty and not up-to-date, the 
manner of its selection for use is haphazard rather than 
methodical, and generally speaking there are few building 
materials or accessories respecting which knowledge is less 
readily obtainable. ’’ This is no longer strictly correct, for 
Mr, Renwick has in one volume given us all the literature 
that is needed, ample and thoroughly up-to-date, so that 
an architect who desires clear and full information on the 

subject of marble will here find all that he wishes. 

Mr. Renwick does not split hairs in a pedantic manner 
as to what is or is not, strictly and scientifically speaking, 
marble, but includes under the term, as architects do 
generally, ‘‘ any natural stone that is of less hardness than 
granite, having a sufficiently close texture to take and retain 
a polished face and being produced in such quantity as to be 
available for use for decorative purposes. " 

The manner in which marble is formed by Nature is 
well illustrated by the example of the well-known Hopton- 
Wood stone, the intrusion of volcanic or igneous rock into 
previously formed beds of limestone resulting in the meta- 
morphosis of the limestone into marble. The widely vary- 
ing circumstances under which the intrusive rocks have 
penetrated and the differences in composition of the original 
rocks before metamorphosis have been the cause of the 
numerous variations in the colour, composition and, above 
all, physical structure of marbles which lead the author to 
his classification into saccharoidal, unicoloured, variegated, 
fossiliferous, crinoidal, brecciated, laminated, travertines, 
serpentinous and alabaster. The suitability of a marble for 
various purposes and its durability or strength are largely 
determined by the classification under which it properly 
falls. The characteristics of the several classes and the 
means of determining their suitability are well described in 
the book before us. 

The methods of quarrying marbles, though interesting, 
are of minor importance to architects, except in so far that 
certain processes are more likely than others to lead to the 
production of unsound blocks. The nature of the 
machinery employed in the working of marble after it has 
been won from the quarry is of greater consequence, as it 
necessarily determines the forms in which marble can most 
advantageously be worked, and hence the details of the 
architect’s designs. 

As in modern times we do not use marble for the reason 
that the Greeks used it, its excellence as a building stone, 
but for the beauty of its colouring and surface texture, the 
list of marbles in ordinary use given by the author, with 
descriptive notes and instances of their application, men- 
tioning buildings in which they can be seen, will be to 
architects the most useful part of the book, particularly 
with the accompaniment of the very excellent and beauti- 
fully printed coloured plates of typical specimens of 
coloured marbles. 

Marble being a material peculiarly liable to imperfec- 
tions and to damage in working, it is desirable not to make 

the lowest tender an element in selection, as this leads to 
faking, cramping and stopping to an extent not inherently 
requisite, but facilitating cheapness. It is highly advisable 
also that the marble should be worked at home and not 


_. abroad, so that the architect may have an opportunity of 


_ * Marble and Marble Working. By W.G. Renwick. (London : 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 15s.) rh : 


- absence of aggressive individuals ; and just a 


inspecting, and if necessary refusing, the material he 
the work is completed ready for fixing. Marble | 
usually part of the finishing of a building one is tem 
to pass for the avoidance of delay material that would. 
been condemned if it had been inspected at an earlier gj 
hence the importance of the architect having the work u 
control at as early a period as possible. mS 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPL 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP, © 


Unity or Mass. 


| ifaeee and harmony are in some sense | 

terms. A subordination of component pa 
the common weal is implied. In archite 
position this harmony may not be always a mat 
although as a general rule the essential spirit of § 
—the mastery of the larger over the smaller— 
true. Generally, it is impossible to increase the 
part without giving it real increased importance a 
it more dominant. This is but natural, seeing tha 
a property of inert matter, and it is of inert 
build. Moreov2r, seeing that simplicity and 
together, it does not seem reasonable to expect 
work upon the smaller mass will enable it to h 
in competition with the larger bulk. Would a 
decorative treatment of one of the small Egyptia 
enhance its importance as contrasted against 
Pyramid? It may, therefore, be taken as a qui 
founded on natural law, that bulk and importam 


Fig. 16.—DURHAM. 


tically the same in architectural compos 
increase the mass its importance increases 
We cannot help but be more impressed by tf 
the Matterhorn than by a mole-hill. From 
siderations we may establish a rule that if an 
major massing is obtruse and destructiy of 
too large and must be reduced... The requir 
domination and subordination in-building - 
harmonious relation of parts, and this is as 2 
of size, as weight is concerned with gravi 
Unity, therefore, in architectural compos 
from due weight being given to every feature r 
importance, as harmony in the house. resul 


man may band together a nation, so the don ina 
of a whole architectural composition will p 

unity. It is worth noticing that any levelli 
features of a design does not give an effect 
but of anarchy. The binding power of th 
feature—be it merely a large roof or a pla 
shaft—is only observed if obliterated from 
by hiding it in a perspective view), and many | 
group of institution buildings has been saved from. 
nonentity by its water tower. RuskIN has advisec 
tects to have one large thing and a lot of little thin 
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as drawn attention to the general poverty of effect of 
sur pinnacles on a square tower without some central 
sature to which they may refer. He instances a king 
nd his train of courtiers. It is worth noting that the 


ing must be such actually. If there be two such the 
osition is as hopeless as two actual kings on one throne. 
‘he consideration introduces. important facts as to the 


Fic. 17.—SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


wrangement of masses in composition. It may be 
isserted that (for harmony) two entities necessitate a 
hird, actual or implied. Let us imagine two towers built 
ndependently and placed side by side, not, however, 
ctually joined. No arrangement of these two objects 
lone can form them into one entity. 

If placed close they war one with other. The further 
hey are separated the less they- affect each other. 
At what might be a reasonable distance for two towers in 
1 building they remain independent, individual units. 
Placed almost touching they look ridiculous—at the best 
ike two hounds in leash striving to get apart. Two objects 
require a third for unity—harmony. It may be merely 


oo hee eee 


ie 
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Fic. 18—CHICHFSTER. 


a bond of sympathy—something spiritual—but that third 
part, whether spiritual, abstract or concrete, is required 
before the two individual entities can be subordinate to 
one harmonious whole. In matter of fact architecture a 
very little will connect the two—a wall, a gable, a screen, 
but no effect is produced unless the connecting object be 
of itself an entity that is not merely a’ wall. And we 
are therefore led to conclude that whereas with two 
objects the greater in bulk must be the important and the 
less subordinate, if we add a third.part of equal.bulk to 
the heretofore dominant, the smaller part may be ren- 
dered dominant over the two of the greater bulk. But it 
is an essential. point in this that the smaller be placed 
between the two. More correctly the two should be placed 
on either side of the one; for the twin towers of a cathedral 
western front are referable to the central nave, and not the 
nave to the side towers.. Generally we may deduce a 
rule that an object may be rendered important by flanking 
it, and further that the centre must be always dominant 
of the wings. The end gable and wall of a cathedral nave 
is of itself an inferior mass to that of the combined twin 
towers, but the effect on the beholder is plain enough, the 
towers refer to, support and add dignity to, the central 
feature—they are in the nature of servants. And it is 
remarkable of this arrangement of centre and wings that 


Fic. 19.—ROCHESTER. 


no measure of size, no added work or ornament to the 
two flanks, can ever diminish the effect of the central 
object. It is as it were that the glory of the servants only 
increases that of the object served. 

These considerations show that a composition—a 
facade, say—composed of two wings without a central 
feature is bad; a mere wall or colonnade connects the two, 
but only as by a chain. The eye always seeks a centre, 
just as we look for a centre of interest in a picture or a 
definite theme or motive in literature and music. 

Every circle must be considered to harmonise with 
every other circle, however large or small, and however 
relatively placed. |For most complete accord it would 
appear that they would need to be concentric. Every 
square must be in harmony with all other squares, how- 
ever varied in size. In lke manner every sphere and 
every cube are in harmony, contrasting in the one case 
by size and in the other by size and relative angular 
position. Like forms evidently harmonise by accord. 
Therefore we may say of Durham Cathedral that it pre- 
sents in the mass more of unity, or harmony, than, for 
example, Southwell Minster. On a ‘similar line of 
reasoning, Chichester—as also Salisbury—presents har- 
monious main masses on account of the accordance in 
form. For the reason that we criticise Southwell, we 
might say of the masses presented in fig. 19 that there 
is no harmony either of accord or by contrast, the 
ultimate effect being the broken and picturesque merely— 
‘‘ parasitical sublimity.’’ . The effect of these masses. at 
Rochester is certainly that of dual personality, and not 
unity. It seems suggested that a contrast must be ‘by 
‘ design, for there is no indication that pure harmony -has 
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been the aim in the main massing of Southwell; while the 
great parts of St. Paul’s Cathedral are plainly intended 
to give effect by contrast of form, the spmy sharpness of 
rectangularity (in perspective) with the dome vid the 
drum. Were there no drum and dome at St. Paul’s, an 
artist, sketching in sharp perspective, would doubtless 
introduce soft, ‘‘ bossy,’’ domical cloud masses as con- 
trast. Wren has given us such effect as a permanency— 
the rounded dome, and a drum as intermediary—or a 
modulation ; for a dome arising baldly from a rectangular 
mass must be adjudged offensive, by too violent or in- 
harmonious contrast. To test this point it is only 
necessary to make a rough sketch—=in_ perspective, 
always—of such a composition. 

It will be observed that in the few examples here 
introduced the comparison is made in perspective. It is 
distressing to watch a designer arranging main masses 
in elevation, and also to remember the ‘‘ no perspec- 
tive ’’ (!) law of the architectural competition. 
very easy to see, and we commonly and too frequently 
do see, an elevation introducing, say, centre and wings, 
plainly designed on the principles of the decorator or 
fret-worker—artists in the flat—two-dimension design ; 
but it is sufficiently evident that the labour is in vain, the 
perspective—the real, true, and only possible effect of 
three-dimension (solid) design—upsetting the whole 
arrangement. No doubt but that the tameness—even in 
ordinary perspective, not to mention that of piquant 
sharpness—so general, is the result of elevational design- 
ing. An elevation is but an algebraical expression, as 
it were. One effect is imaginary, the other real. By 
courtesy we may allow that a cube has eight solid angles ; 
in reality—for the purposes of the architect—it has, when 
on a large scale, two inoffensive obtuse angles and one 
very striking, immensely pugnacious, dominant solid 
angle, 

A natural result of elevational design is to overcrowd 
‘‘ work,’’ as in a cornice, where that which shows as, 
say, a dozen lines on elevation, appears in perspective as 
possibly twenty or more lines, if the margins of narrow 
and other shadows may be so designated. It seems suffi 
ciently plain that, if the effect was good in elevation, 
something would be out of harmony in perspective. 
Not necessarily, perhaps, but the supposition is 
justifiable. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday, March 29, at Conduit Street, W., Mr. Ernest 
George, President, in the chair. ; 


The SrcreTaRy announced the decease of Mr. Alfred 


Henry Paget, elected Associate in 1870 and Fellow in 1892. | 


Mr. Paget was a past president of the Leicester and Leices- 
tershire Society of Architects, and represented that Society 
on the Council of the Institute during the years 1892-3. 

Mr. M. H. Spretmann delivered a lecture, illustrated by a 
long series of lantern slides, entitled :— 


British Sculpture. 


He said his aim throughout would be to show the good 
in‘ things without dwelling unnecessarily on what was in- 
different and bad. His lecture would be an object-lesson 
vather than one on theory, and an endeavour to point out 
the remarkable position to which in latter days British sculp- 
ture had attained. He was therefore concerned with the 
aims of the school which had arisen in Great Britain within 
the memory of some of those whom he was addressing, and 
he would place before them certain facts in relation to the 
art which had been overlooked by the public. Since 1875 or 
thereabouts a great change had come over British sculpture, 
a change so revolutionary that it had given a new direction 
to the aims and ambitions of the artist, and had raised the 
character of the art to a level beyond expectation. Sculptors 
awoke to an appreciation of plastic and glyptic beauty, but 
they were without a past of their own to inspire them; there 
was no national tradition, and they had to commence at the 


very beginning. Lord Leighton, Alfred Gilbert and, in a | 


lesser degree, Onslow Ford, were the influences of that new 
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_art, which was more dangerous than the merely incompe 
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conception of sculpture. It was difficult to realise how bad 

it was sixty years ago. ‘Men had begun to rebel against 

what they saw, and asked if it was art. But the ignorance 

of sculpture was confined to no class; indeed it was found, 

unhappily, in the highest official class—the Government 
circle—where appreciation was to be so earnestly desired, — 
Ruskin had said :—“ The only way for a nation to obtain good _ 
art was to enjoy it.” The safe way, continued the lecturer, — 
to obtain bad sculpture was to appoint a Minister of Fine — 
Arts from among politicians, for nearly all patronage of that — 
kind went to encourage bad art. They would remember the 
scorn which was levelled at Mr. Norman Shaw’s New Scot- 
land Yard at the time of building, one of the finest modern — 
architectural works. The most mischievous ignorance was — 
that shown by committees formed to consider the erection 
public statues. They crippled and baulked the efforts of 
artist by their irritating interference, and the lecturer w 
so far as to suggest that Stevens, Barry and Wilkins were 
driven into their graves by the treatment they had been sub- 
jected to at the hands of committees. People shou 
remember that they ought to do nothing which would disturh 
the delicate organisation of the artist who was at the me 
of his inspiration, which was the flower of his artistic ¢ 
tion and the very essence of his work, The committee of a 
musical festival did not interfere with the composer, and 
sculpture was no less a matter of harmony and science, 
Besides knowledge there was taste, and taste must be trai 
for fear it was corrupted by the false and meretricious 


Bad taste was worse than no taste at all, for no taste « 
be educated, but bad taste was vicious already. Bad te 
might be clever and tricky, and they saw the reflection of it 
in the popularity of much Italian work exposed in sale. 
rooms. Chief among the characteristics of the mod 
British school was the effort towards such realism and jy 
turesqueness of treatment as did not detract from the di 
of the conception. The public, of course, welcomed 
approach to what was pictorial, but sculpture prima: 
should represent ideas and not things. Michel Angelo] 
said, ‘‘The nearer painting is to sculpture, the better it is; — 
the nearer sculpture is to painting, the worse it is.” The 
present aim of sculpture was to give life without und 
realism, a suggestion of reality shrouded in poetry ; 
grace; yet there must be symbols of the ideas to be per 
sonified. Those symbols were loved for their beauty and 
significance, for they were of the essence of sculpture, 
types of humanity and the representations in human 
of poetic conceptions. They were therefore an irres: 
attraction to every sculptor, who in dealing with ideal « 
ceptions avoided the draped figure, and so escaped i 
direction subjects of actuality and of the present day. 
Lessing pithily said in the Laocoon, “The aim of 
beauty. . . . Clothes are the outcome of necessity—and W 
has art to do with necessity?’’ And it was not only b 
of form that attracted the sculptor, but beauty of movem 
for its own sake, as developed in the play of muscle, } 
and structure and of expression. All that was conceale 
drapery. At the same time, in drapery properly mana 
elegance and dignity were inherent, but it should be tree 
severely, It was not surprising that so subtle an art 
sculpture was little understood, for the eye was ever afiec 
more by colour than by form. Painting was frankly i lu 
sive, and sculpture to the unthinking appeared to be imita- 
tive, yet it was nothing of the kind. A sculptured m 
had to be idealised, or the result would be commonplace, 
thus, while the painter could take any theme, the seul} 
was severely and chastely restricted. Sculpture was the 
pression of form without colour, without atmosphere, w 
out tone, and the introduction of colour therefore cont emn i 
itself. The more a statue looked like a real man, the less it 
was like sculpture and the more like waxwork. Until Alfred 
Stevens did so, scarcely anyone thought of instilling real life 
and blood into clay and marble. And what life it was he 
realised! He was no copyist, but entirely personal. Stevens. 
was in the right sense unconscious of his greatness; and had 
not the accident of an open competition made his genius 
patent to the world, he might have gone on to the end of his 
days teaching, designing fenders, pots and fire grates and 
other details, with an occasional portrait. One of the 
secrets of his success was his knowledge of construction and 
his feeling for architecture, which helped him to treat sculp- 
ture with fine decorative effect. f 
Mr. Spielmann then showed in chronological order by 
lantern views some of the work of sculptors of the British 
school. The- first slide was an illustration of Stevens’s 
sketch model for the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul's. 
The lecturer explained how the composition would be thrown 
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4 of scale by the addition of the horse and figure. Thomas 
oolner, who maintained that elevation which brought him 
plause for his ‘“ Virgilia lamenting the Banishment of 
riolanus,”’ did not attempt a truly realistic subject till 
wards the end of his career, and then failed of complete 
ecess. Baron Marochetti tried to introduce a more modern 
cling, and his “ Richard Coeur de Lion”? at Westminster 
oked great enthusiasm. Sir Edgar Boehm was on the 
yole more successful, but unhappily his best-known work 
London, the “ Wellington Memorial,’? was cold and 
apty, though possibly correct enough. Foley, who at first 
as all for “ the unities’”’ and “a pure style,’’ as he claimed 

his later years, threw his previous contentions to the 
inds when his epoch-making ‘‘ General Outram ’”’ reminded 
@ public that monuments need not be staid to dulness. 
hen came Armstead, the crowning merit of whose work 
as its unornamental character, its unusual dignity, bigness 
ad sense of style. George Lawson, too, had a genuine sense 
: style, and just escaped general recognition as a fine 
ulptor. He belonged to the Scottish school. His “ Mother- 


ss” was a group admirably Scottish in sentiment, full of . 


athos and free in handling, yet almost too pictorial for 
mlpture. His best work was full of distinction and free 
‘om trick or trifles. When Mr. Brock went to London in 
366 he entered the studio of Foley; but he soon felt the 
weign current, and, brilliantly rebelling against his friend 
nd teacher, he was courageous enough to modify his style 
hen it was already formed and his career well assured; 
nd, so developed, he had left his master very far behind. 
‘he ideal work that marked the transition was “The 
foment of Peril ’’—a fine scholarly group, soon to be sur- 
assed in technical quality and refinement of taste. How 
reat was the change might be seen in “The Genius of 
oetry ’—graceful and reposeful where the other was violent 
n action and passionate, and sculpturesque where that was 
ictorial, or at least anecdotal. But a higher point was 
eached in ‘“‘ Eve,’’ so touching in attitude and sentiment— 
, fair, shamed woman, purposely not endowed with that 
onventional perfection of beauty commonly attributed to 
he First Mother—more exquisite in feeling than in person, 
rith her head bowed with the weight of remorse. In por- 
raiture Mr. Brock had similarly excelled. Sir Charles 
4sawes-Wittewronge had spent his life in producing a very 
ew works of high ambition. He was a champion of the 
uchitectonic note in sculpture, and was always strong and 
1ealthy in his work with good robust character. Mr. Hamo 
Chornycroft with “ Teucer’’ reached the high-water mark of 
uis early career. In the great national memorial to Mr. 
aladstone in the Strand they had the magnum opus of Mr. 
Chornyeroft in elaborateness, if not in quality. Mr. 
Havard Thomas obtained his following by his ideal work 
‘The Slave Girl’ and “Lycidas.’’? Onslow Ford, who was 
ost to English art before he had passed the middle age, as 
i skilful portraitist whose heads were speaking likenesses, 
ulways showed the least common aspect of the sitter, and few 
n this country had excelled him either in skill or taste. In 
[877 Lord Leighton produced his “ Athlete struggling with a 
Python.”’ No work of modern times made a greater stir on 
its appearance than that group, modelled by a painter, which 
would have done honour to the ancients, Great, however, 
aS was the sensation made by Leighton’s sculpture, and 
great as was his place in British art, the master seemed to 
have no direct follower or imitator among the younger men. 
Mr. John Swan had specialised a particular class of subject, 
for the most part studies of animals, mainly the felide. Mr. 
tarry Dixon was no less enthusiastic as a student of animal 
life. In Mr. Alfred Gilbert they had an artist who stood as 
one who had preached in his work a great movement, and in 
ae a decade effected as much as any other the salvation 
< é British school, and had influenced quite as much as 
alou or Professor Lantéri many of the young sculptors of 
eens. Harry Bates, in the short life during which 
ured, did Splendid service to English sculpture and 
ae In striking contrast with Bates was Sir George 
eee in whom they had one of the most versatile and 
iginal artists of the day, thoroughly in the “new move- 
ment” which he had done so much to direct. 


which he won, f s P 
for Paisley. ee Se pains Statue of Robert Burns 


* als. ert Toft’s most elevated and s a- 
aie Nie was ‘Mother and Child. Professor BRaward 
tl had produced many admirable works on his own 
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account. Mr. Goscombe John, as a student, established a 
reputation for feeling in his work, but he soon matured into 
something far higher and more admirable in the _austere 
figure of St. John the Baptist. Mr. Bertram MacKennal s 
pediment for the offices of the Local Government Board in 


Parliament Street was, so far as the lecturer knew, the best 


work of its kind in England. Mr. Fehr was a sculptor 
from whom they might expect more and better work than 
they had yet had. Mr. Colton showed a Parisian flavour in 
some of his work, but he was endowed with so strong an 
individuality and possessed such a true power of design and 
sense of style that they might regard him as among the 
ablest leaders of the younger men. There were many other 
sculptors who were making a name—Mr. David McGill, Mr. 
Macgillivray of the Royal Scottish Academy, Mr. Derwent 
Wood, Mr. Garbe, and Mr, Albert H. Hodge. The highly 
original work of the last-named required, said Mr. Spiel- 
mann, a lecture to itself. It would have been observed, said 
the lecturer, that several of the most admirable sculptors 
had been trained as painters—Alfred Stevens, Mr. Swan, 
and Lord Leighton. But, excluding Alfred Stevens, none 
of all the sculptors who had been mentioned surpassed in 
power their greatest artist, George F. Watts, who as a 
sculptor claimed all their respect and enthusiasm. The 
half-a-dozen pieces of sculpture of Mr. Watts placed him 
very high indeed among the world’s finest sculptors of the 
nineteenth century—high among the sculptors of all times. 
In conclusion, the lecturer asked, Did not the work of the 
grand old man—who in his eighty-seventh year was working 
upon one of the masterpieces of his life, the statue of 
Tennyson, set up in Lincoln—mark for them the true 
standard and point out the way for the younger sculptors ? 

Mr. W. Goscomsr Joun, R.A., who proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said sculptors would be delighted 
with the remarks they had heard from Mr. Spielmann. It 
was uncommon to hear anybody lecture about sculpture, and 
more uncommon still to hear anyone who understood it. 
Mr. Spielmann had gone to the problem with sympathy and 
knowledge, and the kind of knowledge very rarely met with 
outside the technical ranks. Most arts, said the speaker, 
were difficult to talk about among the uninitiated, and per- 
haps the most difficult of all were architecture and sculpture. 
There were so many things connected with the technical part, 
and to the outsider it was almost impossible to know what 
was the result of pure technique and what was the result: of 
sentiment, and hence criticism was often unreasonable and 
at fault. There were many points in the lecture which 
started a train of thought. One of the most interesting was 
the origin of all that had taken place during the last thirty 
years, and they felt that Lord Leighton was perhaps the 
man who had most to do with the improvement through his 
“ Athlete struggling with a Python.” 

Mr. W. Cotton, A.R.A., seconded the vote of thanks, and 
remarked that sculptors as a whole were greatly in want of 
spokesmen. He felt we were a very diffident race, and that 
sculpture in England was really in need of a great many 
spokesmen. It had been struggling for some years to become 
a school of sculpture, if he might say so, and perhaps it had 
hardly arrived yet at the time when it could walk without a 
nurse. He felt that Mr. Spielmann was the only spokes- 
man they had to-day who really loved sculpture for sculp- 
ture’s sake, and who was not led away by eccentricities. A 
mist seemed to have come over their intentions, and there 
was a curious craze at the moment for mutilation in sculp- 
ture. It was extraordinary, and they saw it in good exhibi- 
tions where many exhibits were a portion of the human 
figure—arms almost alone, heads split into sections, every 
possible mutilation. All these fractions of figures were 
really supposed to be very artistic and very fine; of course, 
they were simply eccentricities and were not fine work in any 
way. They were a cheap way of doing sculpture and a form 
in which anybody could succeed, so that he felt they wete 
in need of spokesmen like the lecturer to properly point out 
the beauties of their art. They must try to put under foot 
unfriendly criticism, for if sculpture was to succeed it must 
be described in a friendly spirit. 

Mr. H. H. SrarnHam supported the motion, and said 
sculpture was the art for which he had the greatest passion, 
and he considered it the most intellectual of all the arts. 
He was old enough in regard to the progress of English 
sculpture to remember the whole rows of busts with realistic 
effects which were to be seen at the Royal Academy, but how 
different it was now. He was afraid that sculpture never 
could be a popular art, because it was essentially an abstract 
one. Mr. Spielmann had referred to the fountain near the 
Serpentine as an admirable piece of. work, but the speaker 
‘thought its quality was not always appreciated, for he had 
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sought opinions upon it and had been told that it was a 
queer and ugly thing. _ It seemed to him that the great object 
ef sculpture in its highest representation was to present 
some abstract thought in an abstract way, and sculptors 
used the figure not merely as an imitation of nature, but 
to express an abstract idea. In regard to the difficulty of 
dealing with dress, it had occurred to him that completely 
costumed figures could be dealt with better in bronze than in 
marble, as the material seemed to lend itself much better 
tothe purpose. Then he had been struck, too, with the way 
in which the French very often got over the difficulty in 
costume of men by simply representing the bust on the head 
of a stele, surrounding it with abstract figures symbolic of 
traits in the man’s character. 

Mr. Goscomsr Joun said all sculptors were agreed that 
bust portraits offered the best means of avoiding the diffi- 
culties of treating men’s dress in sculpture, but English com- 
mittees generally controlled the commissions for such work, 
and they would have the whole man—frock coat, boots and 
everything—and that was the reason why so many of our 
monuments were uninteresting. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 


eae hospital was opened by His Excellency the Italian | 


Ambassador on behalf of the King of Iraty, who pre- 
sented Madame Ortenir with a gold medal surrounded 
with diamonds (specially designed) in commemoration of 
the event. The facade was designed to be executed in Port- 
land stone and red brick. The dome which surmounts the 
semicircular staircase in Devonshire Street is covered with 
lead. The basement is devoted to the servants’ depart- 
ment, kitchen, larders, store-rooms, servants’ hall, linen- 
room, heating chamber, washhouse, post-mortem room, 
and a vaulted mortuary under the roadway. The ground 
floor consists of entrance hall, board-room, secretary’s, 
house surgeon's and porter’s rooms, operating room, with 
accident ward adjoining, semicircular staircase with 
patients’ lift in the centre. The out-patients’ department 
is shut off from the hospital, and consists of Waiting room, 
with separate entrance and exit, physician’s, surgeon’s and 
registrar’s rooms, dressing room and pharmacy. The first 
floor is devoted to male patients, and consists of a ward for 
fourteen patients, smaller ward for four, and four single 
wards for special cases, with two detached sanitary blocks 
containing bathroom, lavatories, water-closet and slop- 
sinks. The staircase is detached from the wards by cross- 
ventilated lobbies. Opposite the staircase is the nurses’ 
duty-room, fitted with hot closet, sink, cupboard and flap 
table, with food lift outside. The second floor is devoted to 
female patients, with a ward for eight, smaller ward for 
four, two single wards for special cases, children’s ward 
and an isolated ward disconnected by a corridor open to the 
air. Sanitary blocks and duty-room, lifts, &c., the same 
as on the first floor. The top floor is arranged for the 
nursing sisters, and contains dormitory, sitting, dining, 
sick, workrooms and detached sanitary block. Two outside 
unenclosed lifts are provided to every floor for coals, dust, 
soiled linen, &c. One of the roofs is used as an airing 
ground for patients, with a covered shelter. The chapel 
is at the top of the staircase, under thedome. The staircase 
and floors are fire-resisting throughout. The ward floors 
are of oak in narrow widths, grooved and tongued, secret 
nailed and wax polished. The building is warmed through- 
out and lighted by electricity. This hospital is the cheapest 
erected in London. It has fifty beds costing 3001. per 
bed... The work has been executed by Messrs. Houuo- 


way Bros., of Belvedere Road, from the designs of Mr. 
THomas W. Curier, F.R.1.B.A. 


VICTORIA STATION, S.-E. AND Cc. RAILWAY.—PRINCIPAL FRONTAGE, 
FACING FORECOURT—WILTON ROAD FRONTAGE. 


ee accompanying illustration shows the principal 

frontage facing the station forecourt, and forms 
part of the new works now carried out at this station by 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company’s 
managing committee. The works comprise a ‘frontage of 


_ 165 feet to the station yard and 200 feet to the Wilton | 


Road. Part of the site was once occupied by a can; 
basin, consequently ~a reinforced concrete raft 6 fe 
thick was constructed under the main portion of the builc 
ing—that is, to the whole of the station yard frontage an 
extending along the Wilton Road for a distance of 80 fee: 
The new accommodation includes a restaurant on the fir; 
floor 160 feet by 38 feet, and one in the basement measui 
ing 100 feet by 56 feet. The two frontages are face 
with Portland stone; the plinth is in Cornish granite fin 
axed. The roof is covered with Welsh green slates laj 
in graduated courses. The buildings have been execute 
under the control and supervision of Mr. Pmrey ¢ 
Tremprst, the engineer to the managing committee, an 
Mr. W. J. AncELL, architect, of Staple Inn, The elev: 
tions have been designed and detailed by Mr. Atrry 
W. Buomrietp. Messrs. Hiaas & Hin were the cor 
tractors for the work. The sub-contractors were 3 
follows:—Stone carving, including figures, Hy. Oma; 
Fenr; awning roofs and signs, Messrs. Prest, Txar, 
& Co.; staircase window, HE. J. Prest; construction: 
steelwork, Messrs. M. T. SHaw & Co.; electric lightin 
and fittings, Messrs. Strops & Co.; sanitary fitting: 
Messrs. Apamsez & Co.; marble wall decoration; 
Messrs. H. J. Jenkins & Son; wood block flooring 
the Zeta Wood Block Flooring Co., Messrs. Ag 
JEFFERISS & Co.; lead glazing, Messrs. Jamns, & 
mosaic floors and wall lining, Messrs. Dis 
& Co.; floor tilmg in kitchens, Messrs. Canny & 0. 
wall tiling, Messrs. Dounton & Co., Rust’s Vitreou 
Mosaic Co.; fibrous plaster, Messrs. MarRsHALL & Co. 
gates, The Bromsgrove Guild; ironmongery, Messr: 
Cortepce & Bripaen; metal panels, Messrs. JONES | 
Wiis; lifts, Messrs. Wayaoop & Co. a 


a; 
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ST. GABRIEL’S COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL.—DETAIL OF MAIN FRON 
HE view shown is the centre part only of a long mai 
front. This part of the building was completed i 
1901. The materials are Portland stone, red brick, an 
rough-cast. The latter is somewhat of an innovation 1 
a public building, St. Gabriel's being a traiming colle; 
for women teachers in elementary schools. But it 


found in practice, as was anticipated by the architec 


that every three years the building looks beautifully fres 
with its new coat of colour-wash, and, in London, th 
is no small gain at a very small cost. The statue ¢ 
St. Gabriel over the entrance is by Mr. H. ©. Par 
The builders were Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, Balha 
Hill, S.W., and the architect Mr. Pure Ropson, « 
Westminster. : = 


EASTBOURNE INSTITUTE.—EAST ANGLE. ay 
UR description of this building given on p. 8 
(January 29) need only be supplemented by sayin 
that the view given to-day is that of the east wing al 
one entrance to the art and secondary schools, on the fir 
and second floors. The architect was Mr. Pate . 
Rosson, A.R.1.B.A., 9 Bridge Street, Westminster. 


AUSTRALIAN CITIES IN THE MAKING.—PRINCE STREET, 
: GRAFTON, N.S.W. ~. ia 
EE article on “ Australian Suburban Architectur: 
p. 234. fe ae 


ps 


A Meeting of the Notts standing joint committee ¥ 
held at the County Hall, Nottingham, on Saturday. 17 
county surveyor reported that official sanction had be 
given for a new police station at Sutton-in-Ashfield, but 
plans for Mansfield had been sent back for minor alterati 
The Mansfield scheme was estimated to cost 2,5001., and t 
Sutton-in-Ashfield one 3,0007._ Mr. Hooley also submittec 


detailed report of the expenditure necessary in rebuildi 


the part of the shire hall recently destroyed by fire. 1 
reconstruction of the block on similar lines would cost abe 
2,2001., but he considered it unwise, with the ever-increas! 


_demand. for office accommodation, that such an opportun. 


should be lost for increasing office space, and a scheme ¥ 


submitted which would involve an expenditure of, rougl 


speaking, 4,000I. 


The matter was referred to a sub-co 
mittee, : 


oa 
Me ec 


et 


Aprit 9, 1909.] 
HE CORROSION OF. STEEL REINFORCE. 
MENT IN CONCRETE.* 


has been said that reinforced concrete should be avoided, 
as it is a treacherous material to use owing to the fact 
+ the metal corrodes, and being covered by the concrete 
extent of the corrosion can never be ascertained, and 
refore many well-known engineers up to the present have 
ided the use of the material owing to this impression. 
they were right in their assumption, and the steel did 
code and there was no remedy for it, then reinforced con- 
e would soon have had its day, for its weakness in this 
rect would become generally known and it would naturally 
avoided, but, from a series of experiments which the 
hor has recently made and which he describes in this 
ver, he is in a position to state definitely that no such 
ts need be entertained. Before describing his own experi- 
its he would in a few words set forth the gist of the 
srmation which we already have in relation to this im- 
tant matter. In America the subject has received a good 
1 of consideration, and the commonly accepted theory in 
‘United States respecting corrosion of iron in concrete is 
t stated by Professor S. B. Newbury, which is as fol- 
si— 

The rusting of iron cosists in oxidation of the metal to the 
dition of hydrated oxide. It does not take place at ordinary 
peratures in dry air, or in moist air free from carbonic oxide. 
y combined action of moisture and carbonic acid is necessary. 
rous carbonate is first formed ; this is at once oxidised to ferric 
Je and the liberated carbon dioxide acts on a fresh portion of 
al. Once started the corrosion proceeds rapidly, perhaps on 
mnt of galvanic action between the oxide and the metal. 
ter holding carbonic acid in solution, if free from oxygen, soon 
/as an acid and rapidly attacks iron. In lime-water or soda 
tion the metal remains bright. The action of cement in pre- 
ting rust is now apparent. Portland cement contains about 
ver cent. lime. By the action of water it is converted into a 
talline mass of hydrated calcium silicate and calcium hydrate. 
iardening it rapidly absorbs carbonic acid and becomes coated 
he surface with a film of carbonate, cement mortar thus acting 
mn efficient protector of iron and preventing the carbonic acid 
ecules from attacking the metal. The action is therefore not 
to the exclusion of the air, and even though the concrete be 
ous, and not in contact with the metal at all points, it will still 
7 out and neutralise the acid, and prevent its corrosive effect. 


Some very important tests have been carried out by Pro- 


sor C. L. Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-. 


ogy, Boston. These were conducted on the following lines. 
» blocks were made of (a) neat Portland cement, (b) one 
t cement and three parts sand, (c) one part cement and 
parts broken stone, (d) one part cement and seven parts 
|-washed cinders. 
The reinforcement of each block consisted of a 4-inch rod, 
jece of soft steel, 6 inches by 1 inch by js inch, and a 
iches by 1 inch piece of expanded metal. The tests were 
ollows :—One-fourth of the blocks were allowed to remain 
ur inside a building ; one-fourth were placed in a sealed 
in an atmosphere of air and steam; one-fourth in a 
ed box in an atmosphere of air and carbon dioxide ; one- 
rth in a sealed box containing an atmosphere of steam, 
and earbon dioxide. 
Some of the reinforcement was dipped in cement grout 
- to insertion in the concrete, but in other cases it 
not. 
The results of these experiments led Professor Norton to 
following conclusions :— 
l. That neat Portland cement, even in thin layers, is an 
‘tive preventative of rusting. 
2. Concrete, to be effective in preventing rusting, must be 
se and without voids and cracks. It should be mixed 
wet when applied to the metal. 
5. The corrosion found in cinder concrete is mainly due 
tte iron oxide, or rust, in the cinders, and not to the 
Ve 
a Cinder concrete, if free from voids and well rammed 
wet, is about as effective as stone concrete in protecting 


. It is of the utmost importance that the steel be clean 
n bedded m concrete. Scraping, pickling, a sand-blast 
: lime should be used, if necessary, to have the metal clean 
n built into the wall. 

Chese tests extended over a period only of three weeks, 
Ph. In the author’s opinion, was not long enough. 

“or years past French engineers have protected many of 
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their iron bridges by coating them with cement wash, two . 
coats being usually applied, and in America cement wash 
has been largely used for a similar purpose. 

M. Breuille, of France, states that from his experiments 
he came to the conclusion that in all cases the action of the 
cement in the concrete on the iron reinforcement prevented 
rust, and that it even removed the rust from iron which was 
already rusty when embedded in the concrete. The question 
of the rusting of steel in concrete has received the attention 
of German engineers and numerous tests have been made, the 
general conclusion arrived at being that cracks occurring in 
the concrete do not result in the reinforcement becoming 
corroded at these points. The method of testing was briefly 
as follows :— > 

Beams were prepared which were reinforced by the steel 
which is generally used in reinforced concrete structures, this 
steel being placed 14 inch above the bottom of the beams. 
The concrete was mixed in the following proportions :— 
1: 2:4, 10.1 per cent. of water being added. The forms were 
removed after a set of twenty-four hours; the beams were 
then stored for three months, some in wet sand, others in the 
open air, water being poured over them daily. For the next 
three months the beams were subjected to load tests, and of 
fifty-eight beams made twenty-six were broken under these 
tests. The thirty-two beams which had not been broken were 
then subjected to a rusting test under a load, sheet-iron 
casing being fixed around the middle third of the beam, 
through which a mixture of carbon dioxide, oxygen and 
water vapour passed. Ths beams were kept in this rusting 
atmosphere for three days from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. The steel 
was then examined, with the following result :— 

In twenty-seven out of the thirty-two cases no rusting had 
occurred. These twenty-seven beams had been subjected to a 
load causing stresses of 18,000 lb. to 35,000 lb. per square 
inch in the steel, and the five remaining beams had been 
subjected to a greater stress, viz, 35,000 Ib. to 44,000 Ib. per 
square inch. 

Mr. J. M. Braxton, assistant engineer at Key West, 
Florida, U.S.A., recently reported to the engineer officer in 
charge of the fortification works on the East Coast of 
Florida that he had made fifteen sets of two blocks each, 
the aggregate in five of these sets consisting of three parts 
of coral sand, common to the beaches of the Florida coast, 
and five parts of brick crushed to pass through a 1-inch ring ; 
in five others it consisted of three parts of coral sand_to five 
parts of brick crushed to pass through a 2-inch ring ; and in 
the remaining five blocks it consisted of three parts of silica 
sand and five parts of brick crushed to pass through a 1-inch 
ring. The blocks were 12 inches by 12 inches by 6 inches. 
The reinforcement, which in each case was inserted in the 
middle of the blocks, consisted of twisted steel rods, 8 inches 
long and 3 inch diameter. Some of the rods were dipped in 
grout, and others were not treated in any way. Half of these 
blocks were placed in the ocean after a twenty-four hours’ 
set, and half were exposed to the air. 

At the expiration of a period of one year and twenty-one 
days these blocks were broken, and it is interesting to note 
that the rods in those blocks which had remained in the sea 
water showed no signs of rusting, but those which had re- 
mained in air showed very slight rusting, regardless of the 
aggregate of which the blocks were made. 

Some interesting tests were carried out a short time ago 
at the National Physical Laboratory, London, at the request 
of Sir John Brunner, and the following is the official report 
of these experiments :— 


A strong wooden box was made and divided into five partitions, 
each partition being 12 inches long, 7} inches wide, and 74 inches 
deep. Specimens of mild steel of the following dimensions were | 
prepared : (1) One inch diameter, 8 inches long, turned all over... 
(2) Eight-inch lengths cut from 1} inch by 14 inch bar with the — 
scale left on. The partitions were half filled with good Portland 
cement concrete, and a specimen of each kind of steel laid on the 
top, the partitions being then completely filled with concrete. 
This was done on December 21, 1906. The blocks were covered 
with water several times per week for a year, and for three months 
afterwards they were left in the open, exposed to the weather. On 
April 20 one of the blocks was removed from the box and broken 
up, and the specumens removed. On examining the specimens 


carefully no trace of any action by the cement could be detected. 


The turned specimen was practically as bright as when it was 
put in, and the scale on the rough specimen was undisturbed. 
To test the possibility of any slight action, the surface of the 
turned specimen was polished and etched and examined under 
the microscope side by side with a specimen of the same material 
cut from the centre of the bar. No difference in the micro- 
structure of the two specimens could be detected, and the con- 
clusion is that in sixteen months no action has taken place between 
the metal and the concrete. 


While the preceding information is undoubtedly valuable 
it will be readily seen that the results of the investigations 
vary considerably. 

Professor C. L. Norton found that corrosion took place 
when cinders were used as the aggregate of the blocks made 
by him; he also informs us that to dip the metal in cement 
grout was a sure proof against corrosion, but the metal must 
be clean before being dipped. This opinion is practically the 
same as that expressed by Professor 8. B. Newbury. 

M. Preuille, of France, found that no corrosion took 
place when steel was inserted in concrete, but that the reverse 
occurred. He put rusty bars into concrete blocks, and when 


these blocks were broken some time after, they were found to | 


be quite bright. 

Mr. J. M. Braxton, on the other hand, found that slight 
rusting occurred when the blocks were placed in air, and 
that when submerged in sea water no corrosion of the metal 
occurred, while Sir John Brunner’s tests indicate that no 
corrosion takes place when the blocks are placed in water and 
air alternately. In the German tests no corrosion occurred 
when reinforced beams were placed in air and others in wet 
sand, and afterwards subjected to a test load applied to 
produce a stress in the steel which did not exceed its elastic 
limit. The report of the special committee appointed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects respecting this 
important matter should here be quoted. Their report, after 
dealing with other characteristics of reinforced concrete, 
goes on to say :— 


It is sometimes thought that the metal may perish, but all 
experience shows that concrete is the best preservative for iron 
or steel known to us. <A bar of iron or steel, slightly rusty, 
embedded in properly made concrete, may be taken out after 
some months, or after hundreds of years, brighter than when it 
was put in. Perhaps I may quote an instance (says Mr. W. J. 
Locke, Secretary R.I.B.A.); the experience of Mr. Somers 
Clarke, late Surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, who being anxious 
as to the condition of the great chain tie which binds the dome 
at its base, caused an opening to be made in the concrete in which 
it has been embedded for over two hundred years, and found the 
iron bright and perfect, ‘notwithstanding the fears which had 
naturally been felt because of the percolation of water from the 


- gallery over it. This is but one of many examples, showing not 


only that metal reinforcements and concrete have been used by 
architects for many years back, but that their confidence in the 
durability of concrete and metal in combination is justified. 

The many instances of the anchor chains of suspension bridges 
being embedded in concrete as a provision against their deteriora- 
tion through the action of moisture may also be cited as showing 
the reliance placed on concrete by engineers for the protection of 
steel from corrosion. 


The author, about two and a half years ago, had occasion 
to pull down part of a concrete sea wall at Bridlington which 
had been built twenty-five years previously, and found that 
the iron chains which had been inserted in this wall at the 
time of its construction were still in a perfect condition, 
there being no sign of rust in spite of the fact that the sea 
covered the lower portion of the wall at every tide, and that 
in some places the chains were within an inch of the outside 
face of the wall. 

The author will now describe the experiments recently 
made by him, 

He set himself the task of discovering something definite 
on fourteen points, which are as follows :— 

1. The effect upon the steel reinforcement of submerging 
blocks in 3 feet of fresh water, seven days after making them, 
and keeping the blocks in water for eleven weeks. (Steel 
untreated. ) 

2. The effect upon the steel of submerging blocks in 
5 feet of fresh water after a forty-eight hours’ set, and keep- 
ing the blocks in water for eleven weeks and five days. 
(Steel untreated.) 

5. The effect upon the steel when the blocks are kept 
exposed to the air for twelve weeks. (Steel untreated.) 


4. As No. 1, but when the steel is first dipped in cement 
grout. 


grout. 
: 6. As No. 1, but when the steel is first dipped in linseed 
oil. 
a 7, As No. 2, but when the steel is first dipped in linseed 
oil, 
8. As No. 1, but when the steel is first dipped i 

; pped in turps. 
9. As No. 2, but when the steel is first dipped in turps. 
10. The effect upon the steel of keeping blocks, after a 


seven days’ set, in water and air for alternate weeks for 
eleven weeks. (Steel untreated.) 


5. As No. 2, but when ‘the steel is first dipped in cement | 
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11. The effect upon the steel of keeping blocks in 
and air for alternate weeks for eleven weeks and five da 
after a forty-eight hours’ set. 

12, The effect upon rusty steel when the blocks are 
merged in water for eleven weeks after a seven days 

13. The effect upon rusty steel when the block i 
merged in water for eleven weeks and five days after 
eight hours’ set. eae 

14. As No. 13, but exposed to the air for twelve we 

The author had twenty concrete blocks made, forn 
various aggregates, each being 8 inches cube, In 
stances the aggregate consisted of:—Four parts 
bricks, two parts sand, one part Portland ce 
other instances the proportions were:—Three pa 
gauge slag, one part 4 inch and dust slag, one pa 
one part Portland cement ; also:—Two parts Z-in 
slag, one part ¢ inch and dust slag, one part cok 
one part Portland cement; also:—Two parts broke 
two parts 3-inch slag, one part sand, one part 
cement ; also:—Three parts slag, two parts sand, « 
Portland cement. 

The analysis of the cement used was as given 


Chemical Analysis. 


Pe. 
Insoluble residue ‘ . 5 A : 
Silica . 

Alumina . , 2 , ; , x 
Oxide of iron. ; : " 2y Le 
Lime . 5 ’ : ’ 2 z by 
Magresia ; : ; 
Sulphuric anhydride . : ‘ é 

Loss on ignition : s é 


Alkalies and loss 3 . : ae 


The metal inserted also varied ; in some cases 
in in a rusty condition, in other cases it was cl 
pieces of steel were dipped in cement grout, others 
oil, and others in turps. 

The date when each block was made, the a 
which it was composed, the condition of the stee 
ment when inserted, and the tests to which 
jected, are clearly set out in the following table: 


Date 
when | : : 
Block See al Aggregate. Steel. 
was 
made. 
1908 
July 20 1 4 parts broken |.1 piece rusty 
| brick 
2 parts sand 1 piece clean 
1 part cement — 
ay talccll a Ditto 2 pieces rusty 
3 Ditto 3 pieces rusty 
a 4 3 paves Zin. gange:| 3 pieces clean steel 
slag 
1. part °4 in. and Se 
dust slag 
1 part sand = 
1 part cement = 
5 Ditto Ditto : 
6 Ditto 3 pieces dipped in | : 
linseed oi]  =—s | 
7 Ditte 3 pieces dipped in | 1 
: turps i 
a2 8 Ditto 3 pieces clean 
| 
raed 9 Ditto Ditto 
July 22; 10 2 parts $ in. gauge = 
slag 
1 part 4 in. and — 
dust slag art ‘ 
1 part coke breeze | 2 pieces dipped in | Remat 
linseed oil | open 
; 1 part cement. ete 24 lets A) 
oY 11 Ditto 2 pieces dipp ed in| Ditto. 95? 


turps 
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Test to which the 
Blocks were 
subjected, 


No. of 


Aggregate. 
Block. ggreg 


Steel, 


12 | 1 part cement | 2 pieces clean In air and water for 


} r alternate weeks. . 
13. ~—s«Ditto 2 pieces dipped in | Kept in water aftera 
} cement grout 7 days’ set. 
14 =| Ditto 2 pieces rusty | Ditto. 
15 | Ditto 3 pieces rusty Ditto. 
16 2 parts broken | 2 pieces clean — 
stone 
2 parts 2 in. slag _ ae 
1 part sand _ Remained in the 


open air. 
‘ 1 part cement : — ans 
17. ~+| Ditto 2 pieces clean Ditto. 
18 Ditto 3 pieces rusty Ditto. 


19 | Spartsslag, 2sand 
and 1 cement 
ment grout 


20 | Ditto Ditto Kept in water after a 
| 7 days’ set. 


2 pieces clean steel 
dipped in ce- 


In air and water for 
alternate weeks. 


ck No. 1.—One piece, of steel which was inserted in 
ck was rusty, it consisted of a short 3-inch round bar. 
ock, after a forty-eight hours’ test, remained in water 
sroken on October 13 (eleven weeks and five days). 
‘thor was surprised to find that this bar had improved 
wably in appearance, and that where it was not 
y pitted with oxidation, it had become quite bright, 
| was certainly not the case when placed within the 
te also found that the pitting had been considerably 
d. 

; bright piece of steel which was inserted in this block 
rf precisely the same condition when taken out on 
Je 13, 

tk No. 2.—Two pieces of very badly corroded metal 
vaserted in this block ; these consisted of 3 inch and 
round steel bars, and the block remained in air for 
weeks, The author found that the steel had con- 
“ly improved, so much so that it was scarcely recognis- 
ost of the rust having disappeared. 

ick No. 3.—This block was placed by the author upon 
loabies at Bridlington, but was so covered by the sand 
has not been found. 

* No. 4.—Three pieces of clean steel were inserted in 


ok, the latter being kept in water after a seven days’ 
* eleven weeks. No rusting whatever occurred in these 
vof steel, notwithstanding the fact that the concrete 
t particularly dense. 

sk No, 5.—Three pieces of practically new steel (same 
| 0. 4 block) were here inserted, and the block remained 
| for twelve weeks. The marks of corrosion which 
‘on the end of the round bar were there when the bar 
iserted, The rusting, however, has considerably 
shed, and it will be noticed upon close inspection of 
' that it is disappearing. 

& No. 6.—In this block three pieces of fairly clean 
hich had been previously dipped in linseed oil, were 
1. The block was placed in water seven days after 
i, and broken after it had remained in water for eleven 


| author does not consider that this method of treating 
| 4 Success, the coating of cement from the concrete 
n his opinion a better preservative than oil. The 
marks of corrosion which occur on these bars were 
hen the steel was inserted. 

& No, 7i—Three pieces of clean steel previously 
1m turps were inserted in this block, the test being the 
» im No, 6 block. The author’s notes on this test are 
ie as in the previous case, 

& No. 8.—Placed on foreshore at Bridlington on 
i 1908, found on November 24, 1908 (sixteen weeks 


days). No corrosion. 

k No, 9.—Three pieces of steel, slightly corroded, were 
il in this block, and the latter was placed in water 
forty-eight hours’ set, and kept in water for eleven 
md five days. In one of these pieces of steel new 
m 18 visible; this, in the author’s opinion, is 
ved for by the fact that the piece of steel referred to 
ty Rear the surface of the block, and it will be also 
rom the foregoing table that the aggregate in this 
msists chiefly of small slag, which in the author’s 
1s most unsuitable for concrete that is to be in con- 
*h water, 

Wh No. 10.—In this block two pieces of fairly clean 
‘re Inserted, which had been Spped in linseed oil ; 
\ting on these bars is very pronounced. This block 
‘din air for eleven weeks and five days after making ; 


the concrete contained one part coke breeze, but was very 
dense and of excellent hardness. 

The author feels convinced that the linseed oil coating 
accounted partly for the corrosion, preventing the cement 
from coming in contact with the steel, and he also considers 
that coke breeze is not a suitable material to use in concrete 
which has to come in contact with exposed air. 

Block No. 11.—The aggregate was the same in this block, 
the steel being dipped in turps. The corrosion is very bad, 
and in the author’s opinion is due to a large extent to the 
coating, as was the case with No. 10. This block was in air 
for eleven weeks and five days. The concrete was dense and 
good, although it contained one part of coke breeze. : 

Block No. 12.—In this block the aggregate was precisely 
the same as in Blocks 10 and 11, but the steel was clean and 
not coated in any way. The block was kept in air and water 
for alternate weeks for twelve weeks, and the steel was found 
to be in a perfect condition. The edges of the steel were 
filed before insertion, and were quite bright both before and 
after testing. 

Block No. 13.—The aggregate in this block was the same 
as in the previous three, the steel bars were dipped in cement 
grout, and the blocks were kept in water after a seven days’ 
set for eleven weeks. The steel was in an equally good con- 
dition when taken out as when inserted, in spite of the fact 
that the concrete contained one part of coke breeze. 

Block No, 14.—Two pieces of rusty steel were inserted in 
this block, the aggregate being the same as in the previous 
four blocks. The block was placed in water after a seven 
days’ set and kept in water for eleven weeks. The steel was 
not coated in any way, and it came out with the rust almost 
gone. The steel was quite wet when taken out, on account 
of the porous nature of the concrete. 

Block No, 15.—This is practically the same test as in 
Block No. 14, three pieces of rusty steel were inserted in 
this case, and the same result obtained. 

Block No. 16.—The aggregate in this case was more suit- 
able, consisting of two parts broken stone, two parts ? inch 
slag, one part sand and one part cement. Two pieces of 
clean steel were inserted. The block was kept in air for 
twelve weeks. The steel was in perfect condition when taken 
out, there being no signs of rust. 

Block No. 17.—Two pieces of clean steel were inserted in 
this block, the aggregate and tests being the same as in 
No. 16, the res 1lt also being the same. 

Block No. 18.—Three pieces of rusty steel were inserted in 
this case, the aggregate and tests being the same as in 
Nos. 16 and 17. The steel was very badly corroded before 
insertion, but when taken out much of the rust had dis- 
appeared, which leaves no doubt in the author’s mind as to 
the preserving properties of cement. 

Block No, 19.—Two pieces of cleaa steel, previously 
dipped in cement grout, were inserted in this block, the 
aggregate being the same as in No. 20. The block, after a 
seven days’ set, was kept for alternate weeks in water and 
air for elev2on weeks. Slight indications of rusting occurred, 
which the author attributes to two causes:—(1) That the 
concrete was not sufficiently dense. In blocks Nos. 19 and 20 
river sand was used, which in the author’s opinion is not so 
suitable for dense concrete as crushed sand or sharp land 
sand. (2) That where the slight rusting occurred the cement 
grout appears to have been rubbed off, the bare metal being 
visible. This might occur in handling these bars if the grout 
had not properly dried on to the bar. 

Block No. 20.—The aggregate in this case consisted of 
three parts slag, two of sand and one of cement. Two pieces 
of clean steel were inserted, each being previously dipped in 
cement grout. These blocks were placed in water after a 
seven days’ set and kept in water for eleven weeks, The 
edges of the steel bars were filed bright before the bars were 
inserted. No corrosion occurred, the edges being just as 
bright when the steel was taken out of the blocks as when it 
was inserted. 

Test No. 21.—This is a somewhat interesting test.- A 
reinforced concrete lintel made by the Chain Concrete Syndi- 
cate, of Leeds, ten months ago, became broken in moving 
and had to be replaced. It has remained in the open yard 
of the above company ever since. It was broken for the 
author on October 13, 1908, and the two steel clips, which 
projected out of the concrete for about 2 inches, were taken 
out, and the author found that the rust occurred exactly 
on the line of the concrete face. The preservation of the 
portion of steel in the concrete was perfect, no rust whatever 
having occurred, although the lintel has been out in all states 
of the weather. 

Notes in General.—No absolutely bright steel was used by 
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the author in these experiments; what is called “new’ 
refers to the dark mill colour, a sort of blue. 

_ Again, the concrete used in these blocks was in no way 
specially prepared ; in fact, in some cases it was rather care- 
lessly done, with a purpose—namely, to make the test more 
severe. 

Conclusions arrived at.—The results of the foregoing ex- 
periments have led the author to the following conclu- 
sions :— 

1. That rusty steel embedded in concrete will in a very 
short time become bright, regardless of whether the concrete 
is in water or air. This point has, in the author’s opinion, 
been conclusively proved by his experiments. 

2. That the application of cement grout to steel is an 
effectual safeguard against corrosion, but that the greatest 
care should be taken in the grouting process to see that every 
portion of the steel is well coated, and that before the steel 
is embedded in the concrete the cement grout is allowed to 
become quite dry upon the steel. 

3. That if the aggregate used for the concrete is not 

porous and the concrete is well mixed, the reinforcement 
being well embedded, no cement coating is needed. This is 
proved by test No. 21. (Seeing that the application of a coat 
of cement grout is such an inexpensive procedure, the author 
makes it a rule in carrying out work of this kind to have all 
reinforcement coated in this manner.) 
- 4. That no porous materials, such as coke breeze or slag, 
should be used in connection with reinforced concrete work, 
if such concrete is intended to be under water or exposed to 
the air. 

5. That linseed oil or turps, or probably any other coat- 
ing except cement or lime, applied to steel before its inser- 
tion in concrete, facilitates rather than prevents the rusting 
of the metal. 

6. That it is of great importance to see that the rein- 
forcing steel is well embedded in the concrete, so that every 
portion of it is covered with cement. 

7. That the best results were obtained when the aggregate 
consisted chiefly of broken stone or brickbats. Gravel would 
no doubt answer as well. 

The author was surprised that such a good result was 
obtained with an aggregate composed of brickbats. 

8. That river sand, generally speaking, is not satisfac- 
tory for reinforced concrete work where such work is required 
to be watertight. 

The author ventures to think that the conclusions which 
he has arrived at are of great importance, and should ease 
the minds of those engineers who up to the present time have 
had considerable doubt regarding this matter ; he also hopes 
that the attention of the Local Government Board will be 
drawn to these experiments and the conclusions arrived at, 
and that this will result in the period for repayment of loans 
for work of this class being considerably extended. 

He would express his indebtedness to the Chain Concrete 
Syndicate, of Leeds, for allowing the tests to be carried out 
at their works, and. more particularly to Mr. A. Mitchell, 
one of the partners in that firm, for the valuable assistance 
which he rendered to the author in the carrying out of these 
tests. 

The PrestDENT proposed a vote of thanks to the author 
of the paper. The subject of reinforced concrete, he said, 
was very much to the fore at the present time, and all who 
engaged in constructive work were interested in it. The 
attitude taken up by the Government departments, ‘particu- 

larly the Local Government Board, and to which the paper 
referred, had to a certain extent hindered the use of re- 
inforced concrete in carrying out public works for municipal 
undertakings, but in spite of that hindrance, which he ven- 
tured to think was well founded, the use of reinforced con- 
crete was continually extending, and therefore it was highly 
important that they should have definite facts brought 
before them in regard to the behaviour of the materials of 
which it was composed. He thought they would all agree 
with Mr. Matthews that it was dangerous to use any but the 
finest materials for aggregates, and the President said he 
would hesitate about using slag or cinders, because they knew 
that. those materials had-a highly corrosive effect. The 


’ steel 


coating of bars before they were inserted into concrete had. 


been: alluded to in the paper, and the author suggested that 
such treatment might be a source of weakness. The point, 
he hoped; would. be referred to in the discussion, because a 
coating of cement was a very efficient way of protecting steel 
from salt water. Seer 


Mr. C. F. Marsu said that the most interesting and in- 


structive experiments mentioned in the paper were those 
carried out by the German engineers, because the beams were 
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tested by loads to produce a stress equal almost to the el 
limit, and yet there were no signs of corrosion., He sugy 
that another interesting test which could be carried 
under conditions similar to the other by Mr. Matthews y 
be to make a beam of reinforced concrete and subject. 
loading until the first visible crack appeared, then to | 
the beam under the load between high and low tide, so 
the beam would be alternately wet and dry. The coatir 
steel with linseed oil would destroy cohesion and the pra 
was not a good one. The tests of Blocks 14 and 18 were 
interesting in showing how rust disappeared from steel 1 
it was embedded in properly made concrete. He had no 
the same thing himself that rust on steel did disap) 
in specifications he always permitted the steel to be 
long as there was no loose rust when the metal was e1 
There was no doubt that the main thing to preserve st 
to embed it in carefully and properly made concrete, p 
in a proper manner and not too dry. In cases of rustir 
thought they would find that the concrete when 1 
been too dry a mixture. = 
Mr. H. D. Szartes-Woop said it was a very go 
to collect together facts concerning concrete expr 
and in the concise form of the lecturer’s paper his i 
tion formed a valuable reference. There was a g 
doubt about rusting in the reinforcement of steely 
he thought it was probably due to the failure of « 
metal when it was used instead of laths for plaste 
He presumed that the reason for failure in that 
because the metal was only partially covered, and hi 
where expanded metal was used as reinforced 
might be liable under certain conditions to follow im 
way. 
ie Bertram Brount, F.1.C., said it seemed 
paper that engineers had begun to understand” 
changes under different conditions of the mate: 
they had to use came under the purview of t 
Thus it was that chemical protection by alkalin 
would suffice to arrest corrosion in crevices and ga 
perly constructed reinforced concrete. He agreed 
author that if an aggregate in itself was und 
there might be trouble, porous in the sense that 
through and porous in the sense that it gets the o 
from the material, the core of steel, and cons 
followed, as had been proved in reinforced construc 
the concrete must be particularly good and_ 
dense and thoroughly in contact with the metall 
in the reinforcement. He believed that if t 
principles were observed and if the underlying fz 
in view—i.e. that clean iron was not likely to su 
tion under an alkaline medium—all doubts as to™ 
construction would disappear. ; 
Professor H. Apams regretted that the 
quoted by the author were comparatively small im 
and more particularly that so short a time was allow 
the tests. Eleven weeks was almost a microscopical ti 
convincing results. He questioned, too, the accura 
of the chemical descriptions, more especially those 
to Professor Newbury and Professor C. L. Nort 
regard to the painting of the bars with grout, the sp 
he always had held the opinion that the grout s 
allowed to dry too much before insertion. Iron 
the most extravagant method of ‘reinforcement, 
metal must necessarily double upon itself ; straig) 
economical, eS ee Pee 
Mr. H. Exuis Hitt, M.1.C.E., assumed t 
crete should be made more or less like other good ¢ 
With regard to the coating of the steel bars» 
wash, the practice was long established and - 
all engineers who had to.do with shipbuilding 
Mr. E. P. Wexts observed that if the exper 
out by Professor Norton had been for a period 
different conclusions would have been arrived a 
of opinion that cement grout should not be pu 
contact with a metal to be used in reinforced 
The speaker disapproved of the use of clinker a 
aggregates. He thought that. if Mr. Matthews 
tinue his experiments. for twelve months as 
minimum, and experiment largely with conere 
different aggregates all made at the same time 
same cement, that the results. of his tests woule 
positive. He quite agreed with. the remarks abou 
steel rods with turps or boiled oil. With regard tot 
he had always found it perfectly satisfactory. Its 
depended upon where it came from, and when 
clean he had, he said, no hesitation at all in use 
where the concrete was properly made he had neve® 
percolation. Gas } 
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Mr. D. B. Butter said it seemed to him that, after all, 
‘concrete was well made and not too porous, the reinforce- 
‘ent would be found perfectly good after any length of time. 
fe endorsed, however, Mr. Wells’s opinion that eleven weeks 
as a very short period in which to test materials for reliable 
ata. With regard to the use of coke breeze, slag or coal 
ssidue, as it was called in Germany, he believed the Govern- 
ent of that country had forbidden its use in the making of 

egates, for extensive tests of the material had proved it 
) be unsatisfactory with concrete. The speaker agreed with 
thers that a cement grout coating to a beam, when allowed 
) dry, prevented cohesion between metal and cement. The 
etter way was to insert the beam in a wet state into the 
ynerete or see that the concrete was thoroughly in contact 
‘ith the reinforcement. In a case of failure of concrete piles 
hich came under his notice he found that the piles had 
olintered and split, and on examination it was seen that 
ot more than 20 per cent. of the area of reinforcement was 
; contact with the concrete, and therefore the whole object 
f the reinforcement was nullified and hence. the failure. 
€ course, the coating of reinforced beams with oil and turps 
vas several degrees worse than coating with cement grouting. 
Mr. Marr. Garsurr thought the tests undertaken by the 
uthor were interesting and useful, but as their buildings 
ust necessarily last out the building lease, they ought to 
ndeayour to ascertain what would happen to reinforced 
onstruction after a long term of years. It appeared to him 
hat the element of time and the amount of cover protecting 
he metal were extremely important factors. The periods 
f the tests were unfortunately short, nor had the author 
ndicated how much cover his material received. There were, 
f course, instances known to them where reinforced material 
ad withstood the test of years—the chain in the dome of 
it. Paul’s was a familiar example—but the metal in that 
nstance was embedded some feet. The metal in the sea wall 
o which the author had referred was also probably deeply 
mbedded. He thought it would be well to ascertain how 
einforced metal thinly covered was affected. He had had 
in opportunity of examining some embedded iron rods which 
iad served on the edge of a swimming-bath for twenty years. 
(he concrete was of very good quality, and some of the rods 
m extraction were found to be quite without rust; other 
‘ods showed distinct rust, due to cracks in the reinforcement, 
though the apertures were so fine that they could not be 
letected so long as the rods were not subjected to tensile 
tress, The question of small cracks under tension was 
nteresting, and though many contended it was not im- 
yortant, it seemed to him that however fine the crack, given 
ufficient time the reinforced metal would rust. 

Mr. R. W. Vawprey quoted from a paper of the Inter- 
tational Navigation Congress held in Russia, in which the 
dermanence of reinforced concrete was fully discussed. At 
hat Congress Mr. W. B. Douglas reported that in the con- 
truction of the first Eddystone Lighthouse, which he took 
lown in 1884, a bundle of rods accidentally left in the 
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crete was found, They were in perfect condition, the lime 
concrete haying withstood exposure to the action of sea 
water during 150 years or thereabouts. Mr. Colson, another 
witness at the Congress, had mentioned the instance of a 
wall about 200 years old, in demolishing which nails in 
perfectly good condition were found. In both cases the depth 
of covering would be considerable, which differentiated the 
two cases from those of a covering of an inch or so. It 
appeared to be generally agreed by the engineers at the 
Congress that cement concrete in sea water was liable to 
serious deterioration, but by the addition of a material such 
as trass or other volcanic substances that deterioration would 
be stopped, 

Mr. B. J. Betcuer suggested that ‘new ’’ steel should be 
allowed to rust in order to remove the mill “ blue,”’ the rust 
afterwards being cleaned off by wire brushing. 

Messrs, T. J. Fenwiox, F. J. Bacon, A. B. Joscetyne, 
A. §. E. Ackmrmann and Dr. J. S. Owxrns supported the 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, who briefly replied. He con- 
tended that in tests extending to eleven weeks some signs. 
of rusting would have occurred ; the results, therefore, of his 


experiments were sufficient to enable them to come to definite 
conclusions. 


THE ROYAL BOSCOMBE AND WEST HANTS 
HOSPITAL. 


HE building, which was opened by H.R.H. Princess Alex- 
D ander of Teck on April 3, comprises the whole of a new 
out-patient department and is part of a larger scheme which, 
when completed, will contain the hospital administrative 
offices and accommodation for resident medical officers and. 
nursing staff. 

The out-patient department is entirely on the ground 
floor, and is entered from a side road leading out of the 
Ashley Road. Two separate entrances are provided, one for 
male and the other for female out-patients, and between the 
two is the porter’s lodge. The entrance door in each case 
gives access into a square lobby, and from thence the patients 
pass into a large waiting hall, 56 feet long by 23 feet wide. 
Leading out of each of the entrance lobbies are lavatory 
arrangements for patients. Consulting-rooms are arranged 
on three sides of the hall; on the north the medical and 
surgical consulting-rooms, each with its own examining-room, 
will be found. On the east is the minor operation-room.,. 


with two recovery-rooms, and the dental department, which 


consists of three rooms. On the west is the electrical depart- 
ment and the ophthalmic consulting-room, with two dark- 
rooms. , From the consulting-rooms the patients pass by a 
separate passage to a small waiting-room adjoining the dis- 
pensary, where they are served with their medicine, and 
from here they pass out to a path returning to the street. 
The patients thus follow a definite course, and do not retrace: 
their footsteps or cross other patients at any point. On the 
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th side of the hall is a refreshment-bar. The in coved | HOUSES, CAPE ROAD, WARWICK. 


artment is connected by a light and airy main corridor HESE two houses have recently been erected in the 
h the ward blocks. 


1d : Cape Road at Warwick, filling an open site between 
hi ett hy ‘ Pp ’ & Pp 

Pees ine reg Pikes Be kore Reston existing buildings, each house having a frontage of 20 feet. 
etary’s office, matron’s office, tradesmen’s entrance, | Sand-faced 2} inch bricks with a wide joint are used on 
viry, nurses’ dining-room—all on the ground floor. On | the front elevations and chimney-stacks. Brindled tiles 
upper floor the rooms for the resident medical officers, 
servants’ hall, pantry and kitchen will be found. The 
dings as illustrated show the out-patient department in 
centre, with the future administration block and the 
»ses’ home on either side, forming a well-balanced facade 
the Ashley Road. The architectural style adopted is a 
iewhat free treatment of the Georgian, adapted to modern 
uirements, and is carried out in red facing rubbed brick 
| Portland stone. Generally, the walls are faced with 
dgwater brick, and finished internally with Keene’s 
1ent and Hall’s sanitary paint over a dado of green glazed> 
ck with white glazed fillings. All angles are rounded, 
| the fireproof floors are finished with marble terrazzo 
oughout. The sanitary appliances and fittings are of the 
st modern and up-to-date pattern and design, supplied by 
ssrs. Dent & Hellyer, London. The contractors for the 
Iding are Messrs. Miller & Son, of Bournemouth. The 
proof floors were laid by Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., 
ssrs. Diespeker were responsible for the marble mosaic, 
1 the hot-water engineering has been carried out by 
ssrs. Henry Hope & Son, of Birmingham, while the 
otric lighting and power installation is by Messrs. Henry 
lowes & Co., of Westbourne, Bournemouth. The new 
Idings have been designed and carried out under the 
erintendence of Messrs. Young & Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of 
iWon, and Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, F.R.I.B.A., of 

irmemouth, joint architects. 


Pee, 


IE SOCIETY OF ORDAINED SURVEYORS 


HE Council of the above Society, at the annual meeting 
on Monday in the rooms, 117 George Street, Edinburgh, 
mitted its tenth annual report on the work of the past 
sion. 
The adjustments of the draft modes of measurement for | | | 
ior trades have been completed by the sub-committee, and || -MOV5ES « |! | 
1 
| 


1 be submitted to the members for approval at an early -CAPE Ze. || 
cial general meeting. ; - WAZWICK - 
‘The Council would strongly impress upon members the 
essity of complying with the regulations relating to the | 
xpletion and registration of indentures. 

The treasurer’s balance-sheet for the year shows the funds sone 
= pated at the close of the financial year amounted to | 

- £08. d, 1} } OAL. 
The General Examining Board met on four occasions \ eee ange 
‘ing the past session. ! ; 

Preliminary Examination.—There were as usual two 
is Of examination held during the year, in April and 
ober. Seven candidates in all were examined, of whom | pt Bs es | 
) were for re-examination. Of the seven examined, one ; - CT {! 
sed in one subject and is through the examination, two a Gece Yano || 
sed in three subjects and are through the examination, J ** / 
' passed in one subject and failed in two subjects, and two a 
‘ed in two subjects. a revere 
Final Examination.—Two diets of examination were held = 
‘ing the session. Two candidates came forward at the a ag ae oe 
il diet, one for examination and one for re-examination Rechtnaeticet (ES 
the first division. The former succeeded in passing. | bel | 
Te were no candidates in the second division. At the 
ober diet one candidate came forward for examination 
‘he second division, but was not successful. a 

Diets of Examination.—In accordance with the rules of | eermeom 1 | reese 
Society the diets for examinations are fixed by the 
td. Hitherto two diets have been held in each year for 
a €xamination—namely, in April and October. The eae 
Td are of opinion that one diet of examination, to be | aca, Ses i cS aN 
lin April yearly, would in future be sufficient, but before ] ( 
‘ang’a change in this direction they would prefer to have i 
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°xpression of opinion from the members of the Society at 


Indentures.—During the year four indentures and two restratn 
sharges of indentures were registered. ree, 


Professor Henry Adams, M.1.C.E., Will read a paper on the ; : fn ; 4 

. Inst. on “Stresses and Strains in Girder Work,” illus- | are laid on the roofs and tile-hung bays, tile creasing being 
od: by indiarubber model and lantern slides, before the | introduced on the stacks and party wall, the latter having 
ra jon of Engineers-in-Charge at St. Bride’s Institute, | a brick on edge coping. The windows are casements with 


wide wooden bars, and the whole of the woodwork is 
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_ painted white, with the exception of the doors, which are 
dark green. Each house has two good attic bedrooms in 
the front roof, and cellaring is provided under the kitchens. 
The front hall and passage is paved with small red tiles, 
the scullery and pantry being blue-brick paved. The range 
and grates were supplied by Messrs. JoHN Warp & 
Crort, of Birmingham. Electric bells and town gas are 
installed throughout. The front fencing and gates are 
carried out in oak to special details on a brick base. The 
_ gardens run back 40 feet, the drainage being taken into 
a main sewer in the road here. Mr. C. M. C. Arm- 
strona, of Warwick, was the architect, Messrs. T. 
Barwey & Co., of Clarendon Avenue, Leamington, carry- 
ing out the work under his supervision. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


The Beauty of Bath. 


Srr,—In support of the preservation of architectural 
remains of interest, the late Mr. Street, R.A., whose opinion 
on such matters was always respected, said in his address 
(1881) before the Royal Institute of Architects :—‘‘I hope 
we are all agreed that there is no work in which we can do 
better service to our art than by sturdily opposing all 
schemes for the destruction of existing works of architectural 
art or constructions of historical interest.”’ 

A writer in the Contemporary Review, July 1884, says :— 
‘‘The beauty that has been thought beautiful for 200 years 
is worth examining, for in matters of art time is the final 
judge. Fashions come and go; to have outlived many 
fashions, yet always to have been thought admirable, is the 
highest distinction human nature can obtain.’’ Surely Bath 
and its architectural beauty belongs not only to England, 
but to the travelled stranger who visits it from afar and 
sees in the graceful buildings a beauty that has escaped our 
own countrymen. I¢ is the duty of citizens to guard the 
rich possessions they inherit. Other cities, as Stratford-on- 
Avon, Chester, Norwich, have their own special features, and 
certainly Bath can be included in the list. The recent 
meeting on March 27 and the opinions of cultured experts 
on the preservation of the buildings in Bath Street should 
act as a deterrent to further destruction. Is it too late to 
protest ? 

Public opinion will be against such contemplated spolia- 
tion, and I am glad a society has been formed, with the 
Rector of Bath as President, to ensure proper oversight of 
this beautiful city.—Yours, &c., 

London: March 31, 1909. S. W. KersHaw. 


Ingress Hall, Kent. 

Str,—Could you or any of your readers kindly inform me 
whom Alderman Harmer employed as architect to design 
Ingress Hall, sometimes erroneously called ‘‘ Irgress Abbey ”’ 
(as it never was one), near Greenhithe, in Kent? It was 
erected in 1833 by Alderman James Harmer from the stones 
of old London Bridge, and its appearance from the River 
Thames is very picturesque. It almost looks like the work 
of Welby Pugin, but perhaps some of your readers can tell 
me. I heard lately that it was going to be turned into a 
manufactory, but I hope this is not so.—Yours very truly, 

W. F. Porrer. 

18 York Grove, Queen’s Road, S.E. 


GENERAL. 


A Figure of Aristotle, by Mr. G. Walker, sculptor, has 


recently been placed in the niche prepared for it outside the | 


south wall of the Gladstone Memorial Library, Hawarden. It 
is the gift of the Dean of Lincoln and Mrs. Wickham. The 
four niches outside St. Deiniol’s are intended for the figures of 
those four great men who were regarded by Mr. Gladstone as 
his chief masters, viz., Aristotle, St. Augustine, Dante and 
Bishop Butler. Three are now in position, all of them the 
work of Mr. Walker. It only remains for that of Bishop 
Butler to be given to complete the set, 


At a Meeting of the general committee of the Liverp, 
Cathedral held on Monday it was announced that ™ 
Langton and Mrs. H. B. Gilmour are jointly contributin, 
sum of money sufficient to provide marble flooring for 
Lady chapel. The floor will be laid in squares of green , 
white marble. : 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., has been instructed by ; 
Governors of the Imperial College of Science and Technok 
to prepare the necessary plans and to obtain tenders 
the new building for mining, metallurgy and geology to 
erected in Prince Consort Road, and also to prepare jl, 
for the extension of the engineering departments of the ( 
and Guilds of London College in Exhibition Road and Pri 
Consort Road. The erection of the new mining building 
expected to begin almost at once, and steps are being taken 
connection with the foundation-stone ceremonial. 


The Winchester Town Council have accepted an offer fr 


the Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral to present 


the city a stone screen designed and erected in the reigr 
Charles I. at the entrance to the choir of the cathedral 
Inigo Jones. This screen was removed in 1820 to make 
for a stone Gothic screen. Inigo Jones’s work was stored 
the triforium of the south transept, from which it was recen 
removed owing to its great weight, which added danger 
that part of the building. The Council will shortly proc 
to consider its re-erection on public property. a 


The Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, hi 
referred the question of the erection of the hall to a lo 
committee comprising seven citizens of Calcutta, with | 
Graham, Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
President. All papers, including the opinions lately expres: 
by Sir William Emerson, will be placed at the disposal of 
committee, who will be asked to pronounce a final verdiet 


Provision has been made in the current year’s estima 
which will enable the directors and trustees of the Natio 
Portrait Gallery to open that institution on Sundays throu 
out the year, as is now done in the case of the National: 
Tate Galleries. : : 


The Upper Norwood Atheneum Will hold its next meet 
on April 17 at the Roman Bath, in the Strand, W.C.; ay 
will also be paid to the Savoy Chapel, to the R.C. Sardin 
Chapel, and the church of St. Clement Danes. A tea) 
afterwards take place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, al 
which a paper will be read on the places visited by | 
Jonathan Downes, its former hon. secretary. OU 


Among 
ancient monarchs who are supposed to have visited St. Clem 
Danes are King Canute and his two sons and successors. _ 


The York City Council on Monday agreed to make ap 
cation for a loan of 25,0001. for the purchase of ‘prope 
necessary for the formation and completion of the new stré 
from the Pavement to Piccadilly. — 


The Local Government Board, having considered — 
report of their inspector on the recent inquiry held by ! 
as to the proposal of the Paddington Borough Council 
sell the Queen’s Road baths to Messrs. Whiteley, Ltd., 
60,0007. and erect baths elsewhere with the proceeds, dec] 
to sanction the arrangement. While the Board do not opt 
the sale of the property, they are not satisfied that 60,0! 
is the highest price that can be obtained, and they sugget 
revaluation by a valuer to be named by them. ie 


The First Commissioner of Works was asked on Mon 
in the House of Commons whether it was his intentio! 
consider schemes for the improvement of the Horse Gus 
‘Parade and its surroundings; and, if so, whether the ¥ 
would be commenced ‘ring next autumn. Mr, Hareo 
M.P., in reply, said uone of the schemes which have | 
submitted to him for the so-called improvement of the H 
‘Guards Parade have commended themselves to him, s0 th 
‘fore he is not proposing to commence any work there dw 
‘the autumn. a aeae = : a 

The Finance Committee of the Manchester Corpora 
state that they raise no objection to the proposed applica 
‘for borrowing powers for a loan of 20,000/. for baths # 
erected.at Withington. ‘The site is in Burton Road, opp 
the Waterloo Hotel. The land surrounding the site is va 
and it is intended to lay out a new street on the north s 
A short flight of steps leads up to the men’s second 
swimming-bath, which is 75 feet by 21-feet and has $ 
dressing-boxes; and the men’s first-class ee 
which is 75 feet by 25 feet and has forty-six dressing-b¢ 
The women’s swimming-bath is 75 feet by 21 feet. 
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THE WEEK. 


we been favoured with a copy of the correspond- 
yetween Mr. FP. W. Spraicur and the Right Hon. 
| Harcourt, M.P., His Majesty’s First Com- 
ner of Works, with reference to the former's sug- 
2 and the alteration of St. James’s Park. The 
le of the correspondence is that the First Com- 
ner has “‘ no intention of doing anything to destroy 
storie associations or the present beauties of one 
‘most charming of the London parks,’’ and that 
| believes Mr. Sprataur’s scheme of alterations 
have this effect, he is ‘‘ unable to promise them 
vourable consideration.’’ We quite agree with the 
Jommissioner’s opinion, whilst we recognise that 
2EAIGHT'S proposal would give us an example of 
‘amning in the grand manner of which we haye too 
lin in England. Mr. Harcourt has had, 
re, to choose between the maintenance of ‘‘ one of 
st charming of London parks ”’ of a particularly 
; type, and a piece of formal vista planning, 
at of its kind, but of more Continental fashion. 
aely a matter of personal taste as to whether the 
il laying out of St. James’s Park, as it at present 
or the formal arrangement proposed by Mr. 
aT is preferable ; neither, on any ground, is better, 
e First Commissioner is, in our Opinion, quite 
1 in maintaining the status quo, and will have the 
l of very many Londoners in so doing. 


|HOUGH we are quite in accord with the protest of 
nchester Society of Architects, recorded in the 
€ publish in our correspondence column, this does 
vent us from congratulating Mr. Wurrmorr, the 
architect for Essex, on the failure of the attempt 
ve him of the privilege he has hitherto enjoyed of 
$ architect for new county schools on ‘* payment 
mussion or honorarium therefor.’’ There is all 
erence in the world between the position of a 
architect or surveyor of the-old régyme, who was 
Ya professional man in private practice retained 
inual fee for certain regular routine work of in- 
» and the more modern type of salaried official, 
jee and assistants provided and paid for by the 
Council or other public authority. The former 
‘lunerated for particular services. as architect by a 


pecified work. The latter gets his salary, whether 


10n or honorarium, this being virtually an agreed 


i} for the improvement of the Horse Guards | 
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SCULPTURED PANELS BY DONATELLO. 


ee 


his work be large or small. When there.is an increase 
of work, there is an increase of staff which does not 


| always diminish when the urgent need for their services 


ceases. Added to this is the well-known fact to those 
who are acquainted with the realities of officialdom, that 
amongst salaried professional employés, as amongst 
artisans, less work, and considerably less, is done by 
those paid by time than by those paid by the piece. We 
are certain, from an intimate knowledge of the ways of 
public servants, that the main point put forward by the 
Manchester Society of Architects is absolutely true, that 
the ratepayers spend far more for professional services by 
salaried officials than they would do for those by archi- 
tects, engineers, or surveyors in private and independent 
practice. The salary list is not the only cost, as is 
usually assumed by defenders of the official system. 
Rent, stationery and office expenses of every kind ought 
to be, but generally are not, included, and, above alk it 
is ignored that any given building will nearly always cost 
more to erect if designed and superintended by salaried 
officials rather than by private practitioners. 


Arcuirects do not always realise their responsibility 
for the carrying out of the drawings and specifications 
prepared by them and forming the basis of the contract 
between their clients and the builders. Messrs. Govan, 
Trotiope & Co. have recently had an unpleasant experi- 
ence which they have faced in a highly creditable and 
honourable manner. They were the architects, selected 
in Open competition a few years ago, for a new workhouse 
infirmary at Leicester, which was erected under their 
superintendence at a cost of about 120,000]. Recently 
dry rot or other fungoid growths appeared in the ground 
floor, and Mr. Alderman Sawpay, a local architect, being 
called in to investigate the cause, reported that he found 
that 5,000 wooden stakes had been placed in the concrete 
under the floors, and that the fungoid growths proceeded 
from these. It is quite clear what had happened; the 
stakes were used by the concretors for working the levels 
of the concrete and left in. The architects might have 
thrown the blame on the clerk of works or builders’ fore- 
man, but they, wisely perhaps in the present view that 
lawyers take of an architect’s duties, accepted the re- — 
sponsibility and have undertaken to bear the cost, between 
1,0001. and 1,500I., of remedying the mischief. Morally 
we do not see that the architects were in fault, but moral - 
responsibility and legal responsibility are not always the. 
same thing. 
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A CAPITAL FROM THE DOGE’S PALACE, VENICE, 


SUNDIALS. | 
HUNDRED and fifty years ago a knowledge of the 
methods and calculations for determining the form 
and details of sundials was a part of the liberal education 
of every gentleman—or, at least, of every architect, for 
whom ‘‘dialing,’’ as it was termed, was an important 
part of his professional equipment; and even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century dialing was con- 
sidered a most necessary art, as the liability of clocks 
and watches to get out of order, go wrong, and stop was 
held to render essential the provision of some invariable 
instrument, as a dial. In these days of Waterbury, 
Ingersoll, and synchronised clocks every schoolboy has 
a watch, and we do not often need dials for the correction 
of our timepieces; but an accurate sundial still has its 
value for a country house some miles from a railway 
station, and at least forms an excellent feature or oppor- 
tunity for detail in the architecture of garden or house. 
It is well, therefore, that architects to-day should know 
something about dialing. 
Although sundials may be made in spherical or hemi- 
spherical form, or indeed in any form, the most usual 
arrangement is that of a plane, either horizontal or 


TTT 


vertical, on which shadows are thrown by a wire or rod 
or by the upper edge of another plane erected perpendicu- 
larly upon the former. The horizontal or vertical plane 
is necessarily parallel to a plane passing through some 
great circle of the earth, and the shadow-casting edge 
must be placed parallel to the earth’s axis. In the 
ancient parlance of dialing, the shadow-casting plane is 
called the ‘‘ gnomon,’’ its upper edge the ‘“‘ stile of the 


dial,’’ and the line on which if is erected the “ substile 
The angle included between the stile and substile is : 
‘* elevation’’ or ‘‘ height of the stile,’ and, the s 
being parallel to the earth’s axis, its elevation is re, 
lated by the latitude of the spot for which the dial 
intended. This is the fundamental principle that: 
dialist must always bear im mind. It is useless, the 
fore, for our client to pick up an old sundial iz 
curiosity shop and set it up in his garden im the expe 
tion that it will tell the time when the sun shines. 
the dial was originally calculated for the latitude in wh 
it is to be re-erected it may, properly fixed, be alll rig 
if it was not, it will be all wrong. a 
Our client’s antique dial may be correct as regs 
latitude but still inaccurate, because it is not fixed a 
was originally. Usually dials are fixed with 4) 
planes either parallel or perpendicular to the plane of 
horizon—in other words, horizontal or vertical; but t 
were not always so, and were then called “ inelinin 
or ‘reclining ’’ dials, according as their planes m 
acute or obtuse angles with the horizon. Again, in 
case of vertical dials, it is easiest to make then 
directly north or south, and often in old examp 
find the dial not parallel to the wall on which itis fix 
but projecting from it at one side, so that 1b might 
face north or south, although its support did not, — 
ancient expert dialist would scorn such a clumsy eva} 
of difficulty and make his calculations for a “* declinir 
dial—that is, one with its plane turned away from 
north or south. | 


It is evident that we may have comb 
tions of these variations from the normal, and 
antique may have been a “‘ declining-inelimmg” ¢ 
‘* declining-reclining ’’ dial. 4 , 
There is one more point of importance with regar 
the accuracy or otherwise of an old sundial. One o 
sees people looking at such an ancient work, and ch 
ing its record by a watch carefully set to Gre 
time. Finding the two do not agree, they jeer: 
apparent incorrectness of the sundial, forgetting 
sundial gives ‘‘ solar time,’’ which is sometim 
before and sometimes a little after clock time, & 


time will also not agree with Greenwich time unle: 
position of the dial is on the longitude or meridi: 
Greenwich, but will be local solar time. | 

One should be careful, therefore, in purchast: 
old dial with the idea of re-erecting it, to see tha) 
marked, as some were, with the latitude and lon' 
of the place for which it was calculated. If these 
spond with those of the spot at which it is to be re 
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| well and good, but if not it is hardly worth while 
ying to alter it, and it had better be put inside our 
ent’s house as a curiosity. If the latitude is right but 
t the longitude; the old dial can still be used with 
rrection for the variation in longitude as well as for 
e difference of solar and clock time. Knowing the 
itude, one can easily determine if the dial is inclining 
declining, for the angle that the stile of the gnomon 
akes with the horizon is the same as the number of 
grees of latitude for which the dial is’ calculated. 
us, the latitude of London being 512 degrees north, 
sundial for London would have the stile of its gnomon 
z degrees above the horizontal plane; and if we found 
e angle in our antique dial corresponding to the degrees 
latitude, we should know that it was a horizontal dial ; 
it were equal to 90 degrees less the degrees of latitude— 
at is, the complement of the horizontal angle—we 
ould recognise our dial as an erect or vertical dial. 
the angle does not thus correspond, the dial would be 
lining or reclining according to circumstances. 
Starting from the fact that the shadow-casting edge 
stile of the gnomon is parallel to the earth’s axis and 
angle with the horizontal plane equal to the degrees 
latitude, we next proceed to consider how the ‘‘ hour- 
es, or lines along which the gnomon casts its shadow 
the different hours of the day, are to be determined. 
Three methods were used by the old dialists for this 
rpose—by the use of a globe, by graphic calculation, 
d by mathematical calculation. Of these the use of a 
be is easiest, mathematical calculation the most 
surate, and graphic calculation the most used, for it 
es not require the possession of a suitable globe and is 
ier than the mathematical method. 
An ordinary terrestrial globe may be used for dialing, 
t the old dialists seem to have more often employed 
special dialing globe, made with twenty-four brass 
nicircles of plate or wire joined at the poles and having 
shin plate of brass within, as shown in figs. 1 and 2, 
. 1 bemg for horizontal dials and fig. 2 for vertical. 
e principle, however, is the same whichever form of 
be is used. For example, let us suppose that we are 
ng to use an ordinary terrestrial globe with twenty- 
iY meridian semicircles upon it, then, if the globe is 
vated to the latitude of the place for which our dial 
intended and turned till one of these meridians cuts 
> horizontal in the north point, where the hour of 
I. is supposed to be marked, then the rest of the 
ridians will cut the horizon at the respective distances 
all the other hours from XII. If, as sometimes is 
/ case, to give ample clearance the horizon ring is at 
ne distance from the surface of our globe, it is 
sable, in order to minimise inaccuracy, to lay on the 
wzon a cardboard ring, cut as close as possible, on 
ich to mark the points at which the meridians cut the 
wontal line. This method also has another advan- 
e. Having marked our points for the hours on the 
dboard ring, we can lift it off, lay it on a sheet of 
Wing paper, draw lines from the points to the centre 
the circle, and we have the hour lines of a horizontal 
for the latitude with which we started. Our work 
dialist is now completed. We have settled the angle 
ur gnomon, and the angles the hour lines make with 
substile, and we can now give play to our powers 
lesign. We can make the plane of our dial any size 
shape we please—circular, square, octagonal, or any 
er that we fancy—simply drawing our hour lines to 
edge from the centre. We can make the gnomon any 
pe we please, provided we keep the stile absolutely 
ight and do not project beyond it. 
We assumed that our globe had twenty-four meridian 
circles marked upon it. If it has any other number 
must modify our working to bring the meridian lines 
use 15 degrees apart, for the sun moves 15 degrees 
ry hour (or rather the earth does so in its revolution). 
In cutting our cardboard ring we must arrange for 
ping it clear of the brass meridian that supports the 


e, either by making our ring in two pieces or cutting, | 


ches out of it. 
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We can use our globe to find, in a similar manner, 
the hour lines for a vertical dial, but in this case the 
angle of our gnomon or the elevation of our globe is the 
complement of that for a horizontal dial. 

Up to the present we have only dealt with direct 
north and south dials; our horizontal dial must there- 
fore be fixed with the substile north and south, and our 
vertical with its plane facing directly north or south. 
In placing our dials in position we must not forget that 
the true north varies from the magnetic north. The 
amount of variation is given in nautical and some other 
almanacs and changes year by year. 

(To be continued.) 


STEELWORK.—IX. 
By C. V. Curups, A.M.I.C.E. 


HE architect of a building has the choice of various 
methods, any of which he may employ in dealing with 
the design for the steelwork, For example, (1) the design 
may be prepared in his own office; (2) he may employ a 
consulting engineer ; (3) he may place the work unreservedly 
in the hands of a steelwork contractor; (4) he may ask 
various steelwork contractors to prepare designs and submit 
prices in competition. There is still another method, but the 
less said about it the better, viz. to make use of one steel- 
work contractor’s design to obtain estimates from their com- 
petitors. 

Dealing with these methods separately, (1) and (2) are 
the only proper courses to be adopted as far as the archi- 
tect’s clients’ interests are concerned. Some architects are 
quite competent to prepare their own steelwork design ; at 
the same time, in these days, professional men have been 
obliged to become more and more specialists. An imperfect 
knowledge is a dangerous thing in steelwork as in all things 
else ; the designer requires to know not only the theory of 
stresses and strains, &c., but the practical knowledge as well 
in regard to the methods of general practice at the rolling- 
mills and at the constructional works; in the latter case, 
not only in regard to the workshop practice, but also that 
of the estimating department and the drawing office; in 
fact, the whole procedure that takes place from the time 
the material is ordered until it is erected in position, not 
to mention the adjustment of the variations and alterations 
that affect the final settlement of the account. 

In regard to the second method, the consulting engineer 
would naturally wish to have considerably more to say were 
it not for the restraining influences of etiquette and 
modesty. Now that the steelwork is the all-important part 
of the structural stability of important buildings, the 
engineer should have as recognised a status as, for instance, 
the quantity surveyor, whose profession is also supple- 
mentary to that of the architect. Unfortunately the en- 
gineer cannot afford to do his work feeless; the delicate 
problem is how his fees are to be provided. It would be 
altogether in the interest of the architect’s clients if recogni- 
tion of the engineer’s services were properly acknowledged 
and provision made in the quantities, as in the case of the 
quantity surveyor. 

It is just as expensive for an owner to erect a building 
requiring thousands of pounds of steelwork without this 
having been properly designed as for him to erect a building 
of similar cost without employing an architect. Even con- 
tractors, whether for the steelwork or the building itself, 
have their faults common to humanity where self-interest 
is concerned. The only other source from which the engineer 
can look for payment is out of the fees of the architect him- 
self ; this seems to be putting a premium on preventing the 
architect doing his utmost in the interests of his clients. 
There is yet another aspect of the case—the engineer would 
wish to avoid cutting the ground from under the quantity 
surveyor; but until his own position is a recognised one 
the fees for the quantities are a temptation, if only for the 
sake of reducing the amount, the only source of payment for 
which is from the architect’s own fees. 

From the writer’s own experience the time and labour 
employed in preparing the steelwork plans is fully twice, or 
even three times, that of taking out the quantities. 

A consideration of the other two methods demonstrates 
the advantages of the services of an independent enginert. 
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To leave the design entirely in the hands of the contractor 
is the better method of the two; the design is certainly not 
likely to err on the side of weakness if the price is arranged 
on a tonnage basis or on a schedule of prices per ton for 
the different classes of work. On the other hand, an all- 
round lump sum price is a dangerous temptation to reduce 
the strength of the steelwork, even though accompanied by 
a set of plans, which may often leave a great deal to the 
imagination. There are tricks in steelwork, as in other 
trades; for instance, ‘‘7/—R.S.J.” on the plans may 
mean either the British standard 7 inch by 4 inch Joist or 
the foreign section 7 inch by 24 inch. Again, sizes of girders 
may mean anything unless it is stated of what sections they 
are composed ; the same also applies to the stanchions ; so 
that it is possible to prepare plans which, as far as informa- 
tion is concerned, are worthless, and are incapable either of 
being checked or of the tonnage being estimated therefrom. 

There still remains the other method to be considered, 
viz. that of asking various steel contractors for not only 
competitive prices, but competitive designs as well. Without 
considering the large amount of work and expense to which 
the various firms are put in preparing so many designs, this 
system has serious faults, and penalises those firms who are 
the most conscientious in preparing their designs. To make 
an accurate comparison between a number of competitive 
designs entails as much or even more work to an independent 
engineer as preparing a complete set of steelwork plans. 
It must be remembered that it is the plans rather than the 
prices that are competitive in such cases. The firm whose 
designer is willing to take the greater risks, thereby reducing 
the strength of the steelwork to almost the danger point, 
has the greater advantage over his more scrupulous com- 
petitor. Also, not only the sizes of the members may be 
affected, but the details of construction; the weakness of 
the steelwork is liable to be due quite as frequently to the 
latter cause as to the former. Even a stringent specification 
to form the basis on which the designs are to be made does 
not overcome the difficulty ; rejections of material cannot 
be made without seriously interfering with the progress of 
the building. 

The chief duty of an engineer in preparing the design is 
to provide all the information that the steel contractor 
would require to enable him to make the detail drawings. 
This can usually be accomplished by means of the eighth- 
scale drawings, showing the plan of the steelwork at each 
floor, the schedule giving the sizes of the stanchions, as well 
as the bases and grillages and the specification, Which should 
be sufficient to guide the draughtsman in making the detail 
drawings. It is unnecessary for the designer to supply 
elaborate detail drawings; these are only required in the 
case of special construction, such as roof trusses, lattice 
girders, &c. Many a contractor’s draughtsman would bear 


out the writer in the statement that the more elaborate the — 


details supplied to the contractor are, the less the really 
important information appears to be given. The designer’s 
energies seem to be expended on the details, to the detriment 
of more important essentials. 

In any case, the contractor has to prepare the shop draw- 
ings in accordance with the draughting office routine and 
with his own shop practice, to which his workmen are 
accustomed. The contractors should be allowed some little 
latitude in this respect, as all works are not equipped in 
exactly the same way, and different firms may use slightly 
different and equally good methods in matters of minor 
importance. This should not be taken to mean that the 
contractor is to have an entirely free hand in the matter of 
the details ; by no manner of means. The contractor should 
be made to supply to the engineer a photo copy of the work- 
ing drawings, exactly the same in form as those supplied to 
his workmen, and no work should be put into the hands of 
the plater until these details are approved; this really 
causes no delay. At this stage the material is usually on 
order from the mills, or, if taken from stock, the material 
can be got out ready for it to be marked out by the plater. 
The advantages of this system are that the engineer is check- 
ing the actual working drawings and that these can be 
passed on to the architect, who finds them exceedingly useful 
in preparing his own large-scale details of the decorations. 
The engineer can usually signify his approval or otherwise 
_to the contractor by return of post ; all he is concerned about 
is that the details are made in accordance with the specifica- 
tion, that the brackets, &c., are amply strong, and that the 
work is constructionally sound. For the lengths and the 
proper fitting together of the work the contractor is re- 
sponsible; any defect in this respect is at once apparent 
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when the steelwork is erected, and must be made good by 4 
contractor. . = 

The set of the contractor’s working drawings are in ¢’ 
case always available for the use of the architect, {, 
engineer or the clerk of the works in regard to any questi: 
that may arise concerning the steelwork. oa 

It is important that the designer should avoid the use 
special sections and adhere to those that are usually stocl 
‘or can be quickly procured from the rolling-mills, not o; 
in regard to joists, but also to plates and angles. Th 
three shapes are practically all that are necessary in | 
design of steelwork for buildings. Channels are conyeni, 
sections in special cases, but should not be used extensive] 
in fact, their use can in general be avoided for m, 
members and confined to matters of detail. The drawh 
to special sections is that not only are they not kept in stc 
but delay is caused by having to wait for the rolls to he }) 


in, and this occurs only between long intervals; wher! 


with stock sections, even if the stock of these runs. 
demand for them necessitates that they appear m 
quently on the rolling programme of the mills, The 
tractor should not be allowed the opportunity of gn it al 
an excuse for delay in delivering the material tha ‘he 
unable to obtain the sections from the rolling-m 
with stock sections this is a favourite excuse on his pi) 
though there may be no cause for it; it is huma | 
even amongst schoolboys, to put the blame on someone e: 
This excuse in some cases may be put forward f | 
objects which may not be beneficial to the design, 
Forgings and all blacksmith’s work shoul 
avoided as much as possible, as this class of work is 
sive and the fruitful cause of delay in getting out th 
moreover, the steel is to a certain extent injure 
process unless there are facilities for afterwards ann 
ing it. — 


| 


(To be continued.) 


EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS. _ 


() NE of the objects of the Burlington Fine Arts Clui 
to hold at least once in the year special exhibiti 
having for their object ‘‘ the elucidation of some sch 
master, or specific art.’’ During the past forty | 
years the organisers have laid the art of practically. 
the world and of all ages under contribution, 
instance, in the last seven years there have been ex!| 
tions of English mezzotint portraits 1750-1880; 
Greek art; pictures, &c., of the School of Siena; ¥ 
Cuartes W. Furs, A.R.A. (1906) and Ropar: 
A.R.S.A. (1907); early German art, the faience < 
and the Nearer Hast. Last year considerab 
attention was aroused by the illuminated m 
that were brought together. It is rather surp: 
the club has never organised an exhibition ¢ 
English Portraiture ’’ before. At No. 178 
there are on view now seventy-five works, of 
of the earliest (entitled Four Scenes from the - 
Ethelreda) is believed to have been executed a 
while the latest belongs to the reign of HENRY 
catalogue, which is an authoritative one, for i 
compiled by Mr. Lionsn Cust and Mr. CHARLE 
of the Ashmolean Museum, suggests th 
Ethelreda scenes may have formed the do 
aumbry, and are said to have formerly belonge 
Cathedral. The panels cannot be said to show ma‘ 
skill, and the one showing St. ETHELREDA superinien 
the erection of Ely Cathedral is of small interest 4” 
tecturally. The compilers do not venture to give 
opinion as to the painter’s name or nationality 
it might be asked as to whether a work of this 
to be classed as portraiture, for it is rather u 
the artist was troubled as to the necessity of pr 
“‘likeness,’’ or as to accurate historical detail. 
otherwise with Hans Mumnrc’s famous triptyeh 1) 
as The Virgin and Child, with attendant Saints! 
Angels, adored by Sir John Donne, his Wife 
Daughter, which has been lent by the Duke of Dit 
sHIRE. The date suggested is 1468. Though in ap 
also there is a predominance of the pictorial both 1 
landscape background and the architectural se? 
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yal portraits constitute a large proportion of those ex- 
ited. There are five of Henry VII. and six of 
wRY VIII. Of particular interest is Honpern’s cartoon 
part of the wall-painting in the Privy Chamber at 
uitehall Palace, which shows the domineering figure 
Henry VIII. in the foreground, with his father stand- 
as a servitor behind. This cartoon was the actual 
» used for transferring the design to the wall and is of 
highest importance. Ho .pern is represented by some 
> portraits, including that of his first patron, Sir 
omAS Mors (lent by Mr. Epwarp Ruru). But most 
moisseurs will prefer the miniatures by him. There 
ome uncertainty as to the authorship of William West, 
t Lord De La Warr; it used to be attributed to Gurnuim 
2ETES, but the compilers ascribe it to HotBern. It 
ms, however, to be unlike the work of the latter. To 
‘ETES is usually attributed the large Henry Howard, 
rl of Surrey, in which special care has been lavished on 
architectural framework in which the nobleman 
ads; though here also the compilers are unwilling to 
ept tradition. 
Visitors to this exhibition should not overlook the 
ting room, which contains copies by C. A. SrorHarD 
he paintings in the Great Hall, or Painted Chamber, 
Vestminster Palace, and drawings made by R. SurrKr 
L800 of the wall-paintings formerly in St. Stephen’s 
ypel at the same Palace. These latter were carried 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, and very 
bably were by Englishmen. The chapel was de- 
yed by fire in 1834. 
The Burlington Fine Arts Club has, according to an 
oductory note, not met with the success antici- 
sd in organising the collection. It was found impos- 
> to obtain a loan of the portraits in Windsor Castle 
Hampton Court. But a valuable series has been got 
ther from other sources. And in any case their 
nce has made no difference to the prefatory chapters 
jhe catalogue, which give an historical account of 
ly English portraiture in its various phases of the 
est. value. 
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RWAY TO THE BEGUINAGE OF ST. JOSEPH. RUE 
_NEUVE DE GAND, BRUGES. ; 


From a Sketch by Banister FLETCHER, 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD." 
By Jonn R. Maaratu, D.D., Provost. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded by 
Ropert EGLESFIELD, chaplain to Puiiippa, wife 
of Epwarp III. The patronage of the Queen and her in- 
fluence with her husband and with the Pope alone enabled 
EcuesFIEp to lay the lines of his foundation. He called 
it after her, and desired that the consort of the reigning 
king should always be invited to become patroness of the 
College. 

When Ectzsrietp founded his College, the north- 
eastern portion of the city was for some reason waste and 
poorly inhabited, and the site which he secured for it} 
while corresponding pretty closely with the northern part 
of where the present buildings stand, extended on the east 
as far as the city wall, and on the west to the boundary of 
the parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, where All Souls abuts 
on the garden of the Warden of New College. Both exe 
tremities were coveted by and granted to WILLIAM oF 
WykerHAM, and now form the Warden’s garden and the 
south part of New College garden. 

The buildings which were scattered over the site were 
first put to such uses as they were capable of, and perhaps 
the earliest building to lodge any of the scholars of the 
Queen was on or near the site of the present College 
laboratory. A porter’s lodge was soon needed ; a hand- 
some Perpendicular gateway, indicated in Loacan’s view 
of the College and pictured in fuller detail in an engraving 
by Buraugrs, occupied the site of the gate now opening 
into Queen’s Lane, just opposite the entrance to St. 
Peter’s Churchyard. Over it were rooms, probably ori- 
ginally designed for the Provost, as this was the usual 
position of the head’s apartments in an Oxford College, 
but celebrated down to their demolition as having been 
occupied by King Henry V., ‘‘ Victor Gallie et sui,’’ the 
conqueror of France and of himself. 

The chapel was near the south-eastern corner of the 
College. The foundations of its walls and of a magnifi- 
cent ante-chapel built in 1518 by Ropert Lanaron, 
Doctor of Laws and Protonotary Apostolic, are under the 
grass in the middle of the eastern grass-plot in the present 
front quadrangle. The sill of the great west door of the 
ante-chapel just reached the western edge of the pathway 
which leads from the great south gateway through the 
centre of the quadrangle. A bull for the erection of the 
chapel was granted at Puitippa’s request, but care was 
taken that the vicar of the parish should not suffer from 
the diversion of his fees and offerings, and to the present 
day the College makes a quarterly payment to the vicar 
under the provisions of the bull. 

Loacan’s print shows the arrangement of the build- 
ings in the old College. The discovery of the foundations 
of some of them in 1903 testified to his general accuracy. 
The College at this time was separated from the High 
Street by a row of small houses, and their yards ran back 
to the line which then formed the southern boundary 
of the College. Of the buildings depicted in Loaaan’s 
view only those at the north-eastern corner have not been 
wholly destroyed. Even they suffered considerable modi- 
fications to bring them into harmony with the general 
features which the new College was to assume. 

It was, however, the constructor of this building, 
which occupies the site of the two northern staircases on 
the eastern side of the back quadrangle, who gave the 
impulse to the movement for the reconstruction of the 
College. JosspH WILLIAMSON, son of a poor country 
parson, educated first at St. Bees and then, after a short 
time spent in London as clerk to a Cumberland M.P., as 
a town boy at Westminster, entered the College with a 
recommendation from the celebrated Bussy to Provost 
LANGBAINE, and rose to be Secretary of State. He never 
forgot the College, his Mater alma et cara, of which he 
vindicated his claim to be pientissimus filius. . Besides 
munificent presents of plate, and influence used with 
vigour and success to promote its members to posts of 


* See Illustrations. 
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dignity and emolument in Church and State, he spent 
over 1,7001. on the building just referred to, and be- 
queathed at his death, besides a library of valuable and 
interesting books, 6,000. towards the enlargement or re- 
construction of the College. His crest, ‘‘ Out of a ducal 
crown or a demi-eagle gules winged sable, holding in his 
beak a trefoil slipped of the third,’’ still remains on the 
north wall of the building he erected, and his arms are 
found with those of LancasTsr and E@iEsFiELp on the 
architrave over the passage leading northwards from the 
front quadrangle. The demi-eagle was substituted at the 
time he was knighted for his older crest, doubtless to con- 
nect him with the eagles which form EGLESFIELD’S 
blazon, and the new motto then adopted, ‘‘ Sub umbra 
alarum tuarum ”’ (‘‘ Under the shadow of thy wings ”) 1s 
also fragrant of his ‘‘ singularis erga matrem pietas.’”’ 

The earliest date connected with the present buildings 
is 1682, which appears in a chronological list of the works 
of Sir CHRISTOPHER WreEN, drawn up in Latin by one of 
his sons, as the date at which ‘‘ Capellam collegii Regin: 
apud Oxon extruxit.”’ Tradition has, however, always 
assigned the design of the new College to HawkEsMmoor, 
who had already by 1682 become Wren’s “‘ scholar and 
domestic clerk.’’ WReEN’s contribution to the work may 
be embodied in a print by Buraumrs representing an 
approximation to the present fagade of the hall and 
chapel, but with a fine iron gate closing the chapel 
passage, which has no muniment room over it, the 
columns and pediment brought forward so as to form a 
regular portico, and a very fine lantern in place of the 
present clock tower. 

Wren was at work in Oxford on the Ashmolean build- 
ing about this time, and HawKEsMoor was closely asso- 
ciated with him from 1679 onwards, so it probably would 
be difficult for anyone but the architects themselves to 
determine their exact contributions to their united work. 
The general plan of the two quadrangles must have been 
settled early, before 1682 if Burcurrs’s plate really repre- 
sents WreEN’s design of that date. It was a bold con- 
ception, as it involved the removal of nineteen-twentieths 
of the buildings crowded on a part of the proposed site, 
and the raising of the whole to the level of the highest 
part—that on the north towards New College. The High 
Street frontage belonged to the College, with the exception 
of a tenement at the south-west corner, which was pur- 
chased from Magdalen College in 1709, but the inclusion 
of the eleven tenements of which it consisted in the site 
of the new College involved a considerable loss to the 
revenue from rents. 

It was the receipt of the books bequeathed by Bishop 
Bartow at his death in 1691 which rendered the pro- 
vision of a new library necessary. Provost HaLTon rose 
to the occasion, and in May 1692 to the north of the 
then existing College buildings was laid the foundation 
of the new library, of which the outside was finished in 
1694. The library itself is a magnificent room, 123 feet 
by 30 feet and 55 feet high, with a splendid stucco ceiling 
by Roperts, and stands upon a cloister which was open 

to the east and closed to the west, where it fronts the 
College garden. On this side on each side of a doorway 
in the centre of the building are niches in which, begin- 
ning from the north, are statues of Sir JosEPH WILLIAM- 
son, Archbishop LampiucH, Bishop BaRuow, EGLES- 
FIELD, Epwarp III., Purnppa, Cartes I., and Hen- 
RIETTA Marta. The bookcases and manuscript-cupboards 
are adorned with elaborate wood-carving by GRINLING 
Gispons. The elevation towards the garden is a very 
successful bit of work. . When the new library was built 
Haron pulled down the old library, which faced the west 
front of Lanaton’s ante-chapel, and erected a new range 
of buildings, part of which was appropriated to the Pro- 
vost and part to chambers for the chaplains, clerks and 
‘ famulus.’’ These had to be removed when the new plan 
was carried out, but the materials inside and outside were 
made use of in the new building which took their place. 
The erecting of the library required the obtaining from 
the city a portion of Queen’s College Lane, and this for a 
length of 20 feet or thereabouts and about 20 inches wide 
was granted by the city for 1,000 years on a peppercorn 


rent (September 2, 1692). This seems to have been ¢ 
first of the acts of liberality shown by the city authoritj 
towards the builders of the new College. Other simi 
acts followed, as we shall see further on. Hatton ke 
elaborate accounts of the building of the library. | 
cost seems to have been 5,2471., including 178]. 1s. { 
statuary by VANDERSTEIN and 16l. to Bureuers for { 
copper-plates of elevations of the building; the ce 
ing, by Roserrs, cost 1481. 9s. 8d. Nine hund 
pounds of the total seems to have been deriy 
from timber sold at Heckley, over 1,800) 4 
borrowed from the College chest, 6001. came fy 
a legacy and a donation of Bishop Smrru, of Carlis 
and about 1001. from other benefactors. About 2,00 
seems to have been contributed by Hauron himself, w 
also gave a good many books to the library. Access 
the library was given by a staircase constructed in a sm 
annexe which, according to a view of the library tak 
before the College buildings were completed (probably ¢ 
of the copper-plates by Burauers mentioned aboy 
stood to the south of the library. a 
In the plans for the reconstruction of the College | 
line of the library was taken to determine the position 
the west block of the new front quadrangle. Hat 
may be thus said to have determined by his building : 
general plan of the reconstructed College. a 
It seems probable that it is to Provost LaNcasn 
in whose time the legacy of 6,0001. bequeathed by 
JosEpH Wiuuramson for the purpose accrued to the ( 
lege, that the general conception of reconstruction is d 
It is, at all events, certain that it was during his prov 
ship that the scheme attained the definite character wh 
it preserved practically unmodified through the sixty ye 
during which, in face of what was for the time enorm: 
cost and endless difficulties, it was gradually be 
realised. _ 
The College seems to have had before it several 
signs, which have been preserved, but without any 
dication of date or of the name of the architect. T 
all contemplated dealing with the whole space | 
by the present quadrangles, and had all the boldness : 
variety of the Palladian architects. One filled the wl 
space between the two quadrangles with an enorm 
elliptical chapel, which would have added another tov 
ing dome to the spires of Oxford. _— 
Taking Hauron’s library as determining the : 


west commer of the building and the corner occupied 
Sir JosppH WILLIAMSoN’s new rooms as the north-e 
the design contemplated two large quadrangles . 
from the lane separating the College from New Col 
to the High Street. This involved the remové of 
College’s southern boundary 70 feet further to the so 


For the erection of the north side of the northern 
rangle the city granted a slip of waste ground 176. 
in length, beginning at the east with a width of 4 
and tapering to a point at the west, for 1,000 | 
a peppercorn rent (March 20, 1706). ee: 

On the south side towards the High Street ue: 
granted a slip of ground out of the High Street 60 
long, and tapering from a breadth of 5 feet or thereat 
at the west to a point at the east end, “ on which 
a front of severall public buildings for enlarging 


beautifying the College were intended to be a 
1,000 years, at a peppercorn rent (Hebruary > 
This was granted ‘‘ as a gratefull (though small) ack 
ledgment of Mr. LancasTER’s favours to the city an! 
citizens.’’ LANcasTER was then Vice-Chancellor. 
it was not till 1733 that the College found it a 
purchase from their tenants the leases of the old 
ments fronting the High Street and Queen's La? 
carry on the buildings then able to be erected ow! 
Queen CaRoLine’s benefaction for the purpose. 
Hawron’s library was built so far to the west tht 
old hall and Provost’s chambers could be left undist 
while the west wing of the new south quadrangle ¥ 
process of erection. The old chapel was not en 


1 


removed till the erection of the east wing 4 e 
moda 
e wi 


| 


quadrangle was taken in hand. The only mo 
Hatron’s library which was effected at the tm 
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smoval of the staircase building and the incorporation 
f the staircase itself in the arrangements for access to 
ye new common rooms and to the gallery west of the 
all. ‘The conversion of the cloister under the library to a 
orehouse for books did not take place till towards the end 
‘the first half of the nineteenth century, when Mason’s 
“eat benefaction made the upper library much too small 
x the enormous addition of books to be made in the ten 
2»ars Subsequent to the receipt of the benefactor’s money. 

The accounts of the workmen’s wages begin with 
ovember 12, 1709, and they are recorded to have begun 
ie pulling down of the old houses on the following 
ecember 5. “* The west side of the College great quad- 
gle ’’ was first proceeded with. The first stone of the 
est wing was laid by Lancasrmr on Queen Annr’s birth- 
y, February 6, 1710. The hall, ‘‘ being quite finished,’’ 
as dined in first, Tuesday, May 24, 1715. The date 
the payment for the fitting up of the cellar and buttery 
given as July 13, 1713; April 5, 1714, as the date of 
e taking down the slabs from the hall and chapel and 
her old buildings ; July 14, 1714, the kitchen was begun, 
id October 19, 1716, was the date of the beginning of 
e arch between the chapel and hall. The west wing 
ems to have cost nearly 2,700/., and the chapel, hall, 
tehen, larder and pantry over 6,100I. 


(To be continued.) 


OMPETITION FOR NEW COUNTY OFFICES 
AT READING, BERKS. 


\HIS competition promises to be of a fairly satisfactory 
_ mature. An assessor, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, has 
en appointed, at the request of the County Council, by 
2 President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
d has assisted in the preparation of the conditions of the 
mpetition. The amount to be expended is 16,0001., and 
emiums of 100/., 751., and 501. respectively will be paid 
the authors of the best three designs-as placed by the 
sessor. ‘he County Council reserves the right to select 
» design best suited for adoption after receiving the asses- 
’s report—that is, they may ignore his award except as 
yards payment of the premiums. If the author of 
her of the premiated designs is appointed architect 
] carries out the work, his premium will be merged in 
commission. 

‘The drawings are to be sent in on June 15 next, and 
: to comprise plan of each floor, front, back and side 
vations, longitudinal and cross sections, all to one- 
hth seale ; detail of portion of front elevation to 4-inch 
le; block plan (scale not prescribed) showing drainage. 
perspective allowed. Plans and sections ‘ are to be 
pen and ink, and may be coloured.’’ Elevations ‘‘ must 
‘ ink or pencil, and must be coloured ’’ to show mate- 
ls. 
ied at forty-five degrees. 

The problem before the competitors is not an easy one. 
>site has a frontage of 64 feet to the main street, with 
epth of 93 feet 4 inches, and the net floor area of the 
ses for which accommodation is required is 12,275 feet 
er, to which have to be added two committee rooms 
b of not less than 600 feet super. Light is obtainable 
all four sides of the site, but not good light except to 
main front; some part of the area of the actual site 
3b therefore be allotted to internal courts or areas. A 
-Tooms in the Assize Court buildings are available for 
poration in the new offices, but rather increase than 
en the difficulties of the problem. Briefly, the re- 
sted nature of the site will necessitate very careful and 
ful planning in order to provide ‘satisfactorily the 
ured accommodation, whilst the sum allowed for the 
_of the building will entail rigid economy, particularly 
the employment and remuneration of the selected 
utect is contingent on a tender being obtained not 
seding the 16,0001. by more than 10 per cent. In our 
’ Issue we shall give some further information respect- 
the site and features of the competition. 

: 


Front elevation must be shaded with shadows pro-. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 

HE following circular-letter has been - addressed to 

members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

and the requests therein contained will no doubt meet with 

a response from them, but the subject is of so much import- 

ance to architects and the art of architecture generally that 

we would urge all those who can assist the Institute with 

evidence to offer the same, even though they may not be 
members of that body :— 

Architectural Copyright. 

Dear Sir,—The diplomatic conference between the official 
delegates of the various countries adherent to the Convention 
of Berne, which was held at Berlin in October last, resulted 
in important changes being made to certain Articles of the 
Convention. The British Foreign Office, in consequence of 
the action of the R.I.B.A., withdrew its previous opposition 
and adopted the views of the other signatory countries. 
Architecture has thus at last been accorded its proper place 
between the sister arts of painting and sculpture (vide 
Article 2 revised), and is recognised as having the same 
rights to legal protection. 

A committee of the House of Commons has been 
appointed to examine and report upon the proposed changes 
before the new Convention is ratified by Parliament, and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
been invited to give evidence before this committee. They 
have accordingly appointed Mr, John Belcher, R.A., and 
Mr. John W. Simpson (Vice-President), to represent them. 

Members of the Royal Institute are reminded that the 
desirability of protecting the work of architects in the same 
way as that of painters and sculptors is protected has been 
urged for more than thirty years by the representatives of 
the profession in all civilised countries. The International 
Congresses of Architects at Paris in 1878, 1889 and 1900, at 
Brussels in 1897, at Madrid in 1904, London in 1906, and 
Vienna in 1908, have each passed unanimous resolutions to 
this effect; and similar resolutions have been adopted by 
the Congresses of the International Association of Art and 
Letters held at Paris, Madrid, Neuchatel, Milan, Barcelona, 
Antwerp, Berne, Monaco, Turin, Liége, Bucharest, May- 
ence and elsewhere, from 1878 to the present time. 

British architects have always been very tolerant towards 
artistic plagiarism, which may perhaps be considered as a 
tribute (sometimes awkwardly expressed) by the copyist to 
the originator; but that deliberate appropriation of an 
architect’s work which it is desired to prevent cannot be 
defended, and in no way advances the standard of profes- 
sional knowledge and attainment. 

The view it is desired to maintain is, shortly, that the 
building commissioned by the employer is but a reproduction 
(in suitable materials) of the architect’s design on paper, 
just as a bronze or marble statue is but the reproduction of 
the sculptor’s sketches and clay models. Both reproductions 
require the supervision and skill of their designers to bring 
them to perfection. 

It will be remembered that, under the existing legal pre- 
cedents, the ownership of the architect’s sketches, notes, 
drawings and calculations from which the building is erected 
is vested in the employer; while the corresponding documents 
and models of the painter and sculptor are protected. 

All members of the Institute who have had reason to 
complain of the unauthorised reproduction of their drawings, 
or of their executed work, whether as regards plan arrange- 
ment, elevation, or otherwise, are requested to communicate 
short particulars to the undersigned without delay. Such 
communications will, if so desired, be treated as confidential. 

Expressions of opinion from the Councils of allied 
societies would, if sent at once, be of great value; and any 
observations which they wish to make upon the desirability 
of architects retaining the copyright of their drawings when 
compulsorily deposited with local authorities (in regard to 
the execution of architectural work by such authorities) 
would be opportune at the present moment,—I am, dear Sir, 
yours truly, 


Tan MacAtrster, Secretary. 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.1.B.a., Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
Kast, has been nominated by the Local Government Board to 
value the freehold site of Queen’s Road Baths and Wash- 
houses, Bayswater, which the Paddington Borough Council 
propose to sell, and provide with the proceeds new and im- 
proved baths and washhouses elsewhere in the borough. The 
Council received an offer of 60,000/. for the property, and a 
question arose as to whether this represented its full market 
value. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. fencing to be put up was prescribed, and no noisy, offer 


, iat Sees sive, or dangerous trade was to be carried on. The defen 
Tue necessity for carefulness on the part of architects | 414 Hppison agreed to lease the right of advertising on h 
in drawing up and arranging contracts with builders on 


oe Sees i Oe plots to the Bill Posting Company, and the company erect 

ae e chee oY ihe reg a ia ea | for the purpose of displaying advertisements a hoardir 
the Horsham County Court, Myson v. Buck and Bur- | 156 feet long and 15 feet high. Mr. Justice Nuyiuun, 
NAND. Epwarp Myson, the plaintiff, was a bricklayerem- | . application for a mandatory injunction to pull i 
ployed under contract to do certain work to the premises the hoarding, held that it was a fence ofier tha ae 
ae PS eee “ ses ee ee Pe provided for by the covenants, and also a building for earr 
Mr. WeeBucc, “Mr. Buck § é eet Heats t ee 
the contracts as between Myson. and himself, and eee ote ee Cours a 
Myson-appears to have been actually paid throughout by : oo Pi She carey ue -. 
Met ees or her agent, Mr. a on te certifi- es a ae the origin a ae 
cate of Mr, Buck or a request to Mrs. BurNAND to pay aa had Tastee Boe allot mare apheel a " 
on cetfed ork" Bat en «dipite wos 99 to? | toying was ence contravening he conan Ba 

) ) AUL AS, A 4 5 ) ) . NV As Ks : 
judged to be liable, and he alone. The moral is that if an ts dae Weak th et it was ft panda ee : 
architect, to save trouble to his client or himself, enters panied Soh ecess i Aopeee apes 
an his own name into a contract with-a builder, he cannot Peep Re On ne CON enant, OF that bi 5 Ss: me ee : 
afterwards plead that he was acting as agent, but must oe re 
accept the responsibility for payment of the whole con- 
tract amount as well as extras, if his client from any cause 
fails to pay. 


Dr. Asusy, the director of the British Sehool 
Rome, lectured recently on ‘‘ Prehistoric Antiquities 
Malta,’’ of which not a few have been already di cover 
and the investigation of which will form part of the di 
tor’s programme when he goes to Malta this 
Dolmens, hypethral sanctuaries and burial-places hi 
been found, the latter containing a large number 
skeletons and fragments of prehistoric pottery. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. © 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 4, SIR ASTON WEBB, R.i 
W* recommence this week our portrait studies 

temporary architects. Sir Aston WEBB 
F.S.A., acted as President of the Royal Institute, Tt 
and was awarded the Royal Gold Medal in 1905. 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in I 
an Academician in 1903. F 


Tus Housing of the Working Classes Acts are amongst 
those that require to be administered with great discretion, 
not with unrestrained zeal. On the one hand they may 
lead to the erection of houses that the intended tenants will 
not occupy except when they mean to pay no rent. This 
results in heavy charges on the rates to meet the losses on 
the municipal house property and in depreciation of 
privately owned house property which has to pay the rates. 
Throughout the country the experience seems to be general, 
and housing by municipal authorities is shown to be im- 
practicable. The London County Council has practically 
abandoned the provision of housing accommodation, and 
municipal authorities throughout the country are following 
suit. The Estates Committee of the Sheffield Corporation 
has adopted the report of its Chairman, Councillor KELLEY, 
which not only advocates the cessation of building, but the 
disposal of much land that has been acquired and held 
vacant with a view to future building operations. 


NO. 5, MR. T. E. COLLCUTT, F.R.1.B.A. — 

M® THOMAS EDWARD COLLCUTT, FR 
ou was President’ of the Royal Institute of Bri 
Architects in 1906-8 and received the Royal Gold Me 
in 1902. ‘7 
' OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES.—QUEEN’S—FRONT QU. D aa 
EF article on page 253 by the Rey. Jonn R. Magra 
D.D., Provost. ye 
STOCKPORT TOWN HALL.—THE COUNCIL CHAME 

HE town hall, which was opened by the 
Wates last year, stands in Wellington Roa 

All the principal rooms communicate with on 
known as the ‘‘ Council ante-room.’’ The 
chamber is placed on the south side of it, andi 
long by 33°feet wide and 37 feet high, with an 
dome. On plan the room is a parallelogram, wit 
space for the public. The walls are treated with 
wainscot oak up to a height of 7 feet-6 inches 
mayor’s dais and table are carved after the | 
Grppons style. The floor isin oak. The ‘electrohe 
specially designed, and are executed in gilded cas 
The authorised expenditure on the entire buil 
100,0001. The contract was carried out by Mr 
Briaas, of Stockport. The architect was Sir A} 
“WELL THOMAS. : 


AnoTHER side of the working of these Acts which un- 
due zeal has been shown to render oppressive to the com- 
munity has been illustrated at Birmingham, where the 
Housing Committee of the Corporation has been taken to 
task, and appears to be conscious of its fault of too zealous 
dealing with small house property belonging to private 
owners. The requisitions made by order of medical officers 
of health generally are often not only harsh but unreason- 
able, and to our personal knowledge call for the carrying out 
of work quite unnecessary, and contributing in no way to 
either the health or the comfort of the inhabitants. No 
doubt there is much small house property, or was at the 
time the Acts were passed, of an insanitary nature, but it 
does not pay as well as it did, and for theirown protection 
owners of such property usually find it advisable to make 
their houses decent and liveable. The fact seems to be 
that the working of the Acts has directly or indirectly 
fulfilled their object to a very large extent. There is there- 
fore not enough work now to be done to occupy the energies 
of the staff of officials brought into being for the carrying 
out of the Acts, and to justify their existence they have to 
discover nuisances where none really exist. Our sympa- 
thies are with the holders of house property in Birmingham 
which, though not up to Edgbaston standard, is quite suit- 
able for the tenants that inhabit it, and not at all likely to be 
rendered more healthy or more comfortable if meddled 
with by the Housing Committee of the Corporation. 


THE CENTRAL STATION HOTEL, GLASGOW.—THE LOUNG: 
ae, walls are panelled with Austrian” oak and 
floor is laid with various coloured marbles. _ 
columns supporting the dome are of Pavonazzo ma 
The peculiar elliptical shape was the outcome of the 
a See of the station offices which occupy the ground | 
Tue case of Nussry v. The Provincial Bill Posting The enriched plaster work of ceiling and dome 
Company, Ltd., and Jonn Epwarp Enpison is one of. some executed by the Bromsgrove Guild, Bromsgrove: | 
interest. The plaintiff Nussmy was owner of one plot and | contractors for the oak work were Messrs. P. 
the defendant Epprson of two adjoining plots on a high- Anprrson, Glasgow, and the marble work was exe 
class building estate at Leeds, and, as frequently happens by Messrs. GatprairH & WINTON, Glasgow. ‘The 
with such estates, there were restrictive covenants binding | work of dome was executed by Messrs. Oscar Pate 
each purchaser not to do certain things which might pre- | & Co., Glasgow. . Mr. James MILLER, A. 
judice the character of tle estate. The character of the | F.R.I.B.A., js the architect of the hotel. 
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DECORATIVE IRONWORK. 


2, STARKIE GARDNER delivered a lecture on the 
7th inst. at Carpenters’ Hall, dealing with the above 
ect. He commenced by observing that the woodworkers’ 
the metal-workers’ crafts are sisters; but there has 
iys been an incompatibility of temper—the fault lying 
, the metal-worker who has uniformly been the aggressor. 
antagonism is not at all personal, but just in the nature 
shings. There are many purposes for which wood or 
al can be used indifferently, and the smith began very 
y to encroach on the domain of the sister craft. The 
yenter loves the smoothness, the texture, and the colour 
is woods so much that if he must use any of the smith’s 
juctions he mortices them away. out of sight, regarding 
y presence as a blot and an intrusion. On the other 
d, the smith merely regards the wood as something 
10 importance, to light his fires with, and at best to fix 
scrolls or diapers upon; he so covers the surface that 
wood really does not count.. Thus he has made all sorts 
things, bedsteads and. casements, screens, palings and 
ss of iron, where they were formerly made of wood. But 
; is only a foreshadowing of what has been done by the 
ineer, for the list includes joists, railway stations, 
Iges, jetties, ships and winter gardens. Then the car- 
ter’s stronghold was attacked, and entire buildings are 
Je of iron. The carpenter may, indeed, be excused if 
thinks to himself that for ages the world has got on very 
| without the engineer, whose presence only makes his own 
iggle for life harder than it would be. ; 
The smith probably had a good start in medieval times, 
m metal-working was the relaxation of saints and kings. 
other material except ivory was so richly worked. In 
se days iron was produced in small blooms, weighing 
a few hundredweights. The smith cut off pieces and 
t and hammered them out while hot into the shapes 
required, and then welded them together to form his 
ge or handle; the front face was chiselled and scored 
h lines forming geometric patterns. Grilles of. iron, 
roduced in the eleventh century, were of similarly rich 
1 involved scroll or geometric patterns. In the days of 
ward I. stamps and dies were introduced which could 
impressed on the hot iron by blows of the hammer. The 
et was that of rich moulding in relief, somewhat resem- 
ng cast iron, but retaining the properties of wrought iron. 
ough the possibility of heating iron till it liquefied and 
ld be poured into moulds was familiar to the Greeks, 
remained unknown in Western Europe till the time of 
ward III. The richly worked surfaces of the iron in 
ief, and the intricate designs into which it was wrought 
l a magnificent appearance when gilded and laid over 
e or scarlet backgrounds. After this advance smithing 
sents little further interest for a time. 
About a century later vertical iron palisading, known 
railing, was originated in England. Its first use was 
a protection for the costly royal tombs. The monu- 
nts of Edward the Black Prince and of Henry IV. at 
nterbury were palisaded with vertical bars united at 
» top by heavy and enriched battlemented cornices. Six 
1 and Massive standards confer strength and dignity, and 
h their turret-like tops and buttresses, represent the great 
stic candle-holders of the catafalque. Soon the vertical 
‘S were carried upwards and sharpened into points. 
iths elaborated these spikes and standards, adding to the 
ter crests and bannerets. These were the precursors of 
endless series of vertical railings which became peculiarly 
acteristic of the architectural ironwork of this country. 
t the smiths were in demand for sterner duties, and their 
mY energies became directed to supplying munitions of 
The withdrawal of the smith from competition was 
> carpenter’s opportunity, and the monopoly he gained 
nained unchallenged till the reign of Queen Anne. Even 
» traditions of smithcraft seem to have been completely 
‘gotten, for when a door or screen had to be in iron 
' Security the smith not only took his designs from the 
A but actually pieced his forgings together with tenon 
; aa ee is an excellent example of this work 
onda at o the chantry of Henry V. Edward IV. 
ho derich e eres by. a great, metal monument 
tam se i e is BE He English smith could make the 
ise it was ordere abroad, and is now at Windsor. 
us mains, though no longer gilded, the most marvellous 
“c1men. of 1ron joinery in Europe. Henry VIII> was 
ee fortunate, for his intention was fully realised. Torre- 
no made the gilded metal effigies, and the grille was made 


in London. It was of brass, because no smith in England 
could have executed it in iron. 

No revival of smithing accompanied the introduction of 
Renaissance architecture into England. Elsewhere, especi- 
ally in Germany and Spain, smiths were employed on 
magnificently decorative and costly works, while here only 
the most homely requisites were wanted. Foreign crafts- 
men had been attracted to England in great numbers to the 
discouragement of native talent. Nor did the introduction 
of Palladian architecture by Inigo Jones improve the out- 
look, for it does not appear that he ever designed or made 
use of decorative ironwork. That associated with Wren’s 
buildings, under the Stuarts, is of the plainest description, 
for smithing seems the one craft in which he showed no 
interest or concern at all. 

No real revival took place until the accession of William 
and Mary, and when it came it was entirely due to one 
man. It is rarely granted to an individual, however great 
his personality and artistic power, to leave his own lasting 
and comprehensive impress on-art. But this fell to the 
lot of Jean Tijou, a worker in iron, and magnificent designer 
and craftsman. His work can be recognised by its quality, 
and with certainty owing to an elaborate book of his designs, 
and also through the building accounts of Hampton Court 
and St. Paul’s. Practically nothing is known about him. 
Presumably he was one of the French Protestants who fled 
to Holland in 1685, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and came to England three years later with, or not much 
later than, William and Mary. His book of designs was 
“sold by the author in London”’ without other address, 
and. his daughter married the well-placed artist Laguerre 
in St..Martin’s-in-the-Fields. . 

We first hear of Tijou through his bill, entered in 1690, 
among the accounts for the rebuilding of Hampton Court, 


for six richly wrought-iron. vanes and a wrought-iron 


balcony, ‘‘in finely wrought leaves and scroll-work,’’ over- 
hanging the river. This specimen of Tijou’s skill must have 
been continually under the Queen’s notice, and he seems to 
have quickly gained her goodwill. Schemes. and designs 
for works in iron of unprecedented richness were presented 
to her and accepted, apparently, without intermediary or 
estimates. These form the subject of most of the plates in 
the costly book of designs, engraved on copper by the best 
artists of the day, published by him in 1693. The garden 
screen, the most superb ever made, was completed and 
charged for in 1690, ‘‘ for the circle of the Fountain Garden 
at Hampton Court.’’ Another of his bills, for 1,1151. 12s. 6d., 
comprised the three rich and still perfectly preserved gates, 
filling the archways of the east front of the palace. He had 
commissions for work of no less richness from the owners 
of Chatsworth, Burleigh, and Wimpole, while the work for 
St. ‘Paul’s, likely to extend over many years, was just 
commencing. This great prosperity was short-lived. In 
December, 1694, the Queen died, and all work was at once 
abandoned. It was not resumed until the destruction of 
Whitehall by fire, four years later, decided the King to 
make Hampton Court his principal residence. Of the un- 
executed works designed for the Queen, one only, the King’s 
staircase balustrade, was required from Tijou. The altera- 
tions necessitated a railing 1,400 feet long to the east front 


‘of the palace, the cost of which, and perhaps the design as 


well, were got out by Talman, who estimated the weight: at 
nearly 46 tons, and the cost at 5d. per lb. _Tijou, unfor- 
tunately, took the contract and rendered the bill for 35,6751. ; 
whilst on Talman’s figures it should only have been for 
2,194]. 18s. 6d. Probably the difference was never certified 
for payment. The King died in 1702, and Anne, who did 
not care for Hampton Court, was deaf to appeals. The 
Royal patronage and with it that of the Court was with- 
drawn. Tijou removed his works from Hampton Court, 
and worked for St. Paul’s till 1711, but here he was subject 
to competition, and his total payment extending over twenty 
years, did not exceed 4,000/. He retired abroad, leaving his 
wife a power of attorney, to collect the balance due on the 
St. Paul’s work ;,and this was paid in 1712. The tradition 
extant in his family is that he died broken-hearted. 
Whether, as a foreigner, Tijou’s memory: should be com- 
memorated in London is for others to decide; but we must 
be fair to it. The statue on the exterior of the new Victoria 
and Albert Museum, selected to represent smithing, is of 
a person named Huntingdon Shaw, ‘from Nottingham, who 
was perhaps not’a smith at all, and about whom very 
little is known. The scanty information might be equally 
well interpreted as pointing him out to be a stone carver 
or contractor at Hampton Court. If Tijou, who spent his 
working life in England, and of whom we have a portrait, 
is not to be commemorated, his honours should not be appro- 
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priated without reason by a dubious smith. There are many 
other smiths, his contemporaries, who have a right, Tijou 
being passed over, to occupy the position. Three of his 
assistants achieved fame in different parts of the country. 
The work of each is perfectly distinctive and easily recog- 
nised ; but all agree in making a lavish use of acanthus 
and rosettes, in the manner of Tijou, though all equally 
fail when aspiring to higher flights, such as masks. 

Thomas Robinson, who carried on works at Hyde Park 
Corner, is first heard of as a competitor of Tijou’s for the 
work at St. Paul’s, where he executed some beautiful iron- 
work between 1699 and 1711. His gates are designed in 
different proportions to those of Tijou and his school—being 
more lofty and transparent. His use of acanthus and other 
embossing was always sparing, and its execution and 
drawing poor. . 

During the time of Tijou and his immediate successors, 
and while Wren lived, designing the work had been as 
essentially a part of the smith’s work as its actual pro- 
duction. If the more daring flights of some occasionally lay 
the artists open to criticism, their work is always grand 
and impressive, and as expressive of the best English Art 
as contemporary architecture and painting. The essentially 
English treatment of Robinson and his school is most refined, 
and never approaches the commonplace or vulgar in design. 
This school was rapidly developing along the best lines when 
in 1728 Gibbs, in his book of architecture, claimed the design- 
ing of ironwork to be within the architect’s domain and 
banished craftsmen’s designs from architecture as effectually 
as Kent had banished it from the gardens. Owing to this, 
the great smiths who followed Tijou left no equally im- 
portant successors. The gates and window grilles to the 
Radcliffe Library, the screen to the forecourt at the Horse 
Guards, and grilles to the Mansion House and Bank of 
England, are examples of architecturally designed ironwork. 
Little by little the craftsmen were left nothing to design, 
until finally the Brothers Adam designed the entire decora- 
tion, and also the contents of the houses they built. Thus 
the ‘‘maitre ornemaniste,’’ or professional craftsman- 
designer, the very originators of all applied design, were 
finally squeezed out of existence. It seems probable enough 
that the almost utter collapse of all Art in the country 
within a few decades in the Early Victorian days may be 
traced to the suppression of the artist craftsman. It must 
be conceded that no one should be more qualified to design 
for the applied arts than the properly trained masters of 
the crafts concerned in them; and also that not every born 
designer, now or in the past, is able or wishful to practise 
architecture. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

“* Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Building 
Materials.’ By Alan E. Munby, M.A. (Cantab.), 
A.R.I.B.A., &c. (London: Archibald Constable 
& Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 

Vee says ‘‘ architectura est scientia pluribus dis- 
ciplinis et varlis eruditionibus ornata,’’ and the truth 

of his assertion holds good to-day ; therefore the chemistry and 

physics of building materials are by no means subjects that 
are outside the architect’s province. Hence a book dealing 
with them, and written by an architect who is also a chemist, 
should be welcomed. All architects ought to have learnt 
something of chemistry and physics before they left school, 
and had they done so the first part, comprising ten chapters 
out of the twenty-six in the volume, would have been super- 
fluous ; but as these branches of knowledge have often been 
overlooked by schoolmasters, who seem to think that an 
architect. is only a man who draws palaces and cathedrals, 
too many young architectural students will find it adyan- 
tageous to have something of the fundamentals of physics, 
chemistry and geology explained. As the book before us is 
professedly an ‘‘introduction,’’ one ought not, perhaps, to 
be too exacting on the author, but we think his book would 
have been more valuable to architects and architectural 
students if he had omitted much that is included and is to 
be found in any decent text-book on building materials, and 
in the place thereof had given us the chemical tests that are 
useful in determining the nature and quality of building 
material. For example, Mr. Munby’s account of the gum- 
resins used in varnish is less full than that in the usual 

text-books, and does not tell us how we can distinguish a 

true ‘‘copal”’ varnish from ‘‘ hard oak.’’ He does not even 

include in his reference to the adulteration of paint. the 
simple test with a bright silver coin for determining whether 
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a sample of white lead is ‘‘ geqine’”’ or “best.” By 
vising his second edition on the lines we have suggested 
think that Mr. Munby will increase considerably the use 
ness of a book that is much needed by architectural studer 


““ A Complete Guide to Heraldry.”” By Arthur Cha: 
Fox-Davies, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister af J, 
(London and Edinburgh: T. C. & EH. C. Jack, j¢ 
10s. 6d. net.) : & 


While in so many and such varied forms of excel| 
books on this fascinating and inexhaustible subject 
appeared from time to time, each presumably seeking 
further public interest in and study of it, it is certain { 
there is even yet a place open to all of them, and this la 
fine volume is, if the last, certainly not the least. By, 
tion might perhaps be taken to the word “ complete 
relative sense, inasmuch as, with the numerous simi 
of all ages and sizes lying before us, there is even ye 
be done before the last word on this subject has been 
written. This is not a dry-as-dust book, but one t¢ 
hard facts into interesting data. Sixty years ago _ 
if studied at all, was taken up by the very few; 
affords much interest and delight to very many; e 
who do not follow it up seriously find pleasure eye: 
casual application of its pictorial side, though 
savant can know what such people lose by leaving 
historical one. We have but to reflect for a mome 
assured that much of the vulgarity, combined with i 
of all historical design, in the coach-painting and # 
ments of the long ago, often excellent as handicraf { 
poor art as they were, was caused by the very paucity ory 
existence of such books as the one-under review. Whi 
are guided into wrong paths, ov. find their way 
through the lack of guidance altogether, they deserve 
sympathy as blame. If there be any side of th 
rather scantily dealt with, perhaps the long and ° 
nection of it with ancient glass might be selected, | 
book has its strong and weak points, and in this 
strong certainly predominate. 

Changing fashions are not unknown even amon 
heralds. We well remember the canton being dog: ies 
instructed to be drawn as fully a quarter of the shield b 
high authority, who well knew that the former wa 
in evidence in early days upon more than one mon 
his own family then, and still, existing. — = 

With nearly 650 pages of matter and some 800 dra 
many in colour, before us, we cannot refrain from 
in detail upon a few of them. The first illustratio: 
priately the arms of our own well-beloved’ Sovereig: 
rect blazonry, sets a high standard of excellence, 
well sustained all through the course of the book. 4 
Jack and its historical development are made 
interesting, both by illustration and letterpress, ¢ 
that old form of pride the vexed question of th 
quartiers’’; deeply interesting, 100, is the con 
towards the account of the ‘“pallium” in the arms 
Arch-See of York. However elaborate in line, good 
in the main was simple as to the number and character of 
charges, and, as a rule, sparse in the variety of its timetw 
and in the best evidences and examples fairly st 
“motif ’’; as a contrast the coat of Gaveston was well 1 
to the popinjay who assumed it. One is pleased to ende 
the remarks on the heraldic treatment of the Pel 
have seen her ‘‘ au naturel’’ in an ancient religious 
but never so when applied to coat armour. This fact rec 
a chat on this very point with Charles Boutell in the » 
ago. “ Marshalling’’ has been specially well done, as 
also the elucidation of the methods of production of that 
plex subject, the proper arrangement and portrayal 
pedigree. One item of special interest, if only as ind 
of the labour and original research both qualitat 
quantitative of the author (see page 79) regarding thi 
slipper of Cinderella, is worthy of mention. We ha 
even heard of this version till told it by an English 
trian while sojourning some years ago at Beauvais. 
nettles in the coat of Mallerby are also a rare contribut 
in canting heraldry. The tabard of Sir William Dugd: 
which we saw and handled many years since in the house 
a descendant of his, is well illustrated. a 

There are even yet in much modern heraldry ignoble fo 
requiring revision, We are reminded of many Austr 
eagles displayed in that country irreverently pointed at 
our travelling companion, and profanely described as ~ 
rooster.’’ The well-described and illustrated chapter 
crowns and coronets merits special commendation.  —_— 
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Vithout indulging in invidious comparisons, this latest 
nany fine volumes by Mr. Fox-Davies, fully illustrated 
well printed as it is on good paper (a factor in these 
3), procurable, too, at a price within the reach of any 
iest student, reflects nothing but credit on author and 
lisher alike. ‘ia 

Classified Catalogue of the Works on Architecture and 
the Allied Arts in the Principal Libraries of Manchester 
and Salford.’’ (Manchester: At the University Press. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The two editors of this catalogue, Mr. H. Guppy, M.A., 
“Mr. Guthrie Vine, M.A., librarian and sub-librarian 
ectively to the John Rylands Library, are fully entitled 
regard their handiwork with considerable complacency. 
'y have done something that ought to have been done 
where and which will, we hope, be the forerunner of 
ilar undertakings in other cities, including those nearer 
metropolis. In 1904 the Joint Architectural Committee, 
ch is composed of representatives of the University of 
nehester, the Manchester education committee and the 
nehester Society of Architects, appointed a sub-committee 
take steps for the issue of a catalogue giving the archi- 
“ral books in the local public libraries. It was felt that 
ufficient advantage has been taken of ‘the fine collection 
4 is scattered about the city owing to the difficulty the 
dents meet with in placing his hands upon a book that is 
‘qneluded in the library at which he first applies. The 
committee first obtained from the various libraries a list 
their books dealing with the art. These were next passed 
to the editors, who found that considerable revision was 
essary. In constructing the catalogue they elected to 
ange the entries in a logical or classified order, and then 
supply alphabetical lists of the authors and of the par- 
ular subjects dealt with. The decimal system of classi- 
tion, originated by Dr. Dewey, an American, has been 
lised, though with some modifications. A concise ex- 
nation of its working is given in the introduction. The 
+ 190 pages are composed of the classified list ; in it the 
st heading is ‘Building Construction’? and the last 
Architectural Design and Decoration.’’ But this rather 
usual order need not bewilder the inquirer, for the pre- 
sory seven pages, headed ‘‘ Scheme of Classification,’’ will 
able him to quickly discover the page giving the books he 
sires. Then follows an alphabetical author list, and 
ally a subject index. The compilers have in many ways 
ne a useful service, one of which, and that not the least, 
the discovery of what the co-operating libraries have 
t got. When this omission is important an asterisk is 
fixed to the title, so that the authorities may know what 
rks they ought to obtain. The Classified Catalogue will, 
have no doubt, have a far more than local use, and it 
ould be an encouragement to librarians to render a similar 
vice to students of other subjects besides the Mistress Art. 


The Chadwick Lectures.”’ 
of London. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
St. Bride’s Press, Ltd.) 


Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B., after serving on various 
mmissions in the middle of last certury which dealt with 
isting social conditions, made sanitary reform the work of 
s life. Anxious that his ideals should not die with him, 
left an annual income of about 8851. to be devoted to the 
omotion of sanitary science. The establishment of the 
1adwick Lectures at London University is part of that 
meme; and the booklet now under notice is made up of 
ur lectures delivered in May last and entitled “ The En- 
neering Aspect of Recent Advances in connection with 
wering.”” Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has gathered together a 
rge amount of information concerning a subject that is of | 
tal importance. The lectures embody the almost con- 
nuous work of seventeen years in originating and develop- 
g the science of biolysis, and have all the weight of the 
ithor’s reputation as a sanitary engineer in the highest 
eaning of that title. 

Text-book of Petrology.” By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D. 

Fifth edition. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Ltd.) 


In a recent note we referred to the importance of expert | 
1owledge for enabling an architect to distinguish between 
od and bad granite, and to recognise the accordance or 
‘vergence of sample and bulk. This expert knowledge is 
ised on petrology, for chemical composition of stones is not 
| itself sufficient for their determination. A text-book of 
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petrology is therefore valuable to architects who desire to 
become experts in granite, and Dr. Hatch’s book is an ex- 
cellent guide to the structure and classification of igneous 
rocks, whether plutonic, hypabyssal or volcanic. Whilst the 
author professedly deals principally with igneous rocks, the 
description of constituent minerals embraces those found in 
the sedimentary rocks, hence it 1s useful as an introduction 
to the further study of these more widely used building 
stones. The appearance of a fifth edition is sufficient 
evidence that Dr. Hatch’s text-book is of recognised value. 


‘‘Tlluminating and Missal Painting on Paper and 
Vellum.’’ By Philip Whithard. (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 4s. net.) 


Save as a means of embellishing testimonial addresses 
and delineating achievements of arms it might be supposed 
that the subject of this little book is a lost art, but the 
beauty and charm of Medieval work must not infrequently 
tempt many an artist to emulation of that work as a recrea- 
tion if not as a remunerative employment, inspiring a wish 
that he knew something of the technique. For the technique 
of illuminating is not that of ordinary body colour painting, 
and Mr. Whithard has evidently studied carefully the in- 
structions that have been left for us by the ancient artists, 
and, having put those instructions into practice, has learnt 
what he now imparts—the right technique for illuminating 
and missal painting. To the young architectural draughts- 
man the chapters on writing, with the descriptions of the 
ancient scripts and the pen forms by which they were 
executed, are alone worth the price of the book. There is 
much, too, in the advice and hints given on painting that 
are of wider usefulness than in the limited field for which 
they are primarily intended by the author. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
STAINED GLASS.* 


N a lecture on ‘‘ The Education and Character of the Archi- 
tect,’ by the late Professor Donaldson, the following 
passage occurs :— 

“For my part I cannot consent to restrict the pursuits, 
the acquirements, the knowledge, the talents of an architect 
to the narrowed limits of the immediate branches of pro- 
fessional science. This may do for the mere mechanic, but 
by such a rule the architect as an artist and a man of science 
cannot, ought not, to be measured, Regard him as a man of 
science. Is his attention to be merely turned to the choice 
of this or that timber, the selection of this or that metal or 
stone? Would I not rather let his mind be more amply de- 
veloped by diving into the mysteries which regulate matter 
in general, and by observing the geological structure of the 
globe and the relative value of each stratum? Shall he not 
with the aid of chemistry deeply study the stupendous in- 
fluence of heat, upon which in its largest scope depends the 
very existence of this sphere? And in the same manner, 
through every division of physics, shall he as an artist limit, 
as some have done, his knowledge of architecture to a de- 
lineation of the Classic orders, and not rather master all the 
styles of all ages and countries ; profoundly investigate the 
elements of beauty, fitness and proportion in each; and per- 
chance create a new style or design a new order? Shall he 
not appreciate the brilliant aids which sculpture and paint- 
ing afford to buildings, and by the study of colour produce 
graceful combinations of harmonious tints in the adoption 
of various toned marbles and the delightful illusions of 
stained glass?”’ ; 

It is precisely upon the perfect adjustment of science 
and art that all crafts depend, and it is this theme I propose 
to develop this evening. I should prefer therefore to call 
this paper— 

An Introduction to the Study of Stained Glass, 


AN 


with 

I. A description of the manufacture of glass from the raw 
material, and 

II. An account of the various processes undergone in the 
making of a stained-glass window, concluding with slides. 

The question that had first to be solved in my mind, before 
attempting to formulate some ideas for this paper, was 
this, What do students of architecture want to know about 
the subject of glass? Students of architecture, I understand 
from an eminent architect of very ancient days, “should 
have that perfect knowledge of each art and science which 
is not even acquired by the professors of any one in par- 


* A paper read by Mr, James Ballantine before the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society. 
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ticular.” I am glad, however, to note that that good and 
great man Vitruvius maintains “that although it is required 
of the architect to be generally well informed, it is manifest 
he cannot hope to excel in each art.’ My aim, therefore, 
will be to add to your already replete store-house something 
that may enable you to feel more qualified for a profession 
that seems to demand knowledge exact, specific, and pro- 
gressive, 

The historic and esthetic aspects of stained glass have 
been considered so often, beginning with Pliny’s record that 
glass was first discovered more than three thousand years 
ago, together with ample proof of a history as ancient as 
pottery or bricks, that I want instead to treat the whole field 
of glass from an intimate individual point of view and to 
show examples that will illustrate the points emphasised. 


I. Manufacture of Glass. 


Two or three hundred years ago the chemists held that 
every substance could be converted into glass by intense heat, 
and that all the chemist’s art and all the force of fire could 
not carry the change of any natural body beyond its vitri- 
faction. One old writer says :—‘‘ It was a merry saying of a 
very great artist in the business of glass, that their profession 
would be the last in the world, for that when God should 
consume the universe with fire all things therein would be 
turned to glass.’’ 

An old definition of glass was “a concrete juice,’”’ and the 

most modern term, used to describe its exact structure 
observed by delicate instruments, is “congealed liquid,’’ 
because the passage from a molten liquid condition to a 
solid is gradual and continuous, no change whatever taking 
place. 
Chemical analysis of all ingredients must be made for the 
production of the best varieties of glass, and the variation 
in the colour, &c¢., cannot be accounted for or controlled 
unless steps are taken to keep the materials as constant as 
possible. Briefly put, the principal constituents of glass are 
sand, with some salt of soda or potash, but when technically 
stated the raw materials are grouped, as Mr. Walter Rosen- 
hain points out, into sources of silica, sources of alkalies, 
sources of bases other than alkalies, 

The chief source of silica is sand, which is found in 
France, Germany, Belgium, and England in various states 
of composition and degrees of purity. The sand from 
Fontainebleau and Lippe is delivered commercially with a 
guaranteed silica content of 99-98 per cent., the impurities 
being iron, alumina, lime, and alkali; while from Belgium 
and England—in Bedfordshire and Lynn—with a somewhat 
lower standard of purity, quite suitable sand is obtained. 
Sandstone and flint are other sources, but the expense of 
crushing, &c., makes them prohibitive, although in the old 
days flint was largely used and we still hear of © flint glass.’’ 

Originally the alkali constituents of glass were derived 
from the ashes of plants and seaweed or kelp, but the neces- 
sary alkalies are now introduced in the form of sulphate of 
soda or salt-cake, and for special glass carbonate of soda or 
soda ash, 

The other bases are calcium oxide, or lime and lea 
arsenic, manganese, aluminium, and carbon. 

These then are the raw materials of glass, and we must 
now look for a little at the structure of the vessels into which 
these materials are put. The greatest care has to be taken 
not only with the materials and making of the crucibles or 
pots for holding the molten glass prior to blowing, but also 
with the construction of the furnace for melting the glass. 

The pots must be made to last a long time and in such a 
way that they are not acted on by what is called the “ frit ”’ 
—.e. the raw material. They are made from the most re- 
fractory clays, and great care is taken in their building up, 
the process of drying sometimes lasting a whole year and 
always many months. 

The glass-melting furnace is also. made of refractory 


material, Dinas bricks being much used. The introduction 
of gas heating into 


method of procedure, and now 
are used capable of h 
of bottle glass, and 


d oxide, 


glass tanks above the furnace 
olding 120 to 180 tons of glass in the case 
500 to 600 tons of glass for windows. 

In coloured glass of pure quality these tanks are of little 
use and pots are employed, holding about a ewt. of glass 
metal, which can readily be removed by the blowers with 
their pipes. The raw mixture having been introduced into 
the tank or pot furnace, we must now pass over the extremely 
complicated chemical reactions that take place between the 
silicates, the alkalies, and the other ingredients. Many 
interesting processes—viz. the making of bottles, all hollow- 
ware, rolled glass, pressed glass, wired plate-glass, &c.—must 
also be omitted in order that we may proceed to the making of 


the glass industry has altered the entire - 


sheet glass as being the stage nearest to that of antique gl 
which is so largely used in stained glass windows. ma 
Groups of three workmen carry out the various operati 
connected with the blowing of glass—a pipe-warmer, 
gatherer, and a blower. The pipe-warmer’s duty is to 
that the blowing pipe is of the right temperature, free fj 
dust or obstruction, and to place the pipe in the furnace 
that the next workman, the gatherer, may be able at 
begin collecting the molten glass on the end of the 
Three separate gatherings are made, each time mor 
being acquired, and then the pipe, with its adheri: 
is removed from the furnace and passed to the ¢ 
chief workman, the blower. 


like a “muff,” as it is indeed called, becomes more , e 


out and can now be detached from the pipe by a Dp: 
iron. It is then laid on a wooden rack and allo 
slightly before being opened out into a sheet for 
is usually done by. drawing a glazier’s diamond d 
and placing the split cylinder on a stone slab in 
kiln. The heat causes the glass to spread out, 
spreading is accelerated by the use of a wooden to 
brings the glass close to the stone slab. The sheet 
carried .into the annealing chamber where it is ¢ 
moved down through a funnel heated at one end 
at the other, so that when the sheet emerges it is 
use, 


size, another workman attaches to the mass of glass a 
iron rod called a pointel, pontil, or punty, ‘which | 
by the blower, after the blow pipe has been detaci 
the opening widened by softening and revolving in f 
furnace, until the mass assumes a circular shape abo 
in diameter, when it is detached from the pontil, lea 
well-known “bull’s eye’”’ mark, and allowed to | 
anneal as before described. 

What are termed “defects’’ in sheet glass for 
are of the greatest service in antique glasses, a 
be produced at will. Bubbles, blisters, threads, all 
give quality to antiques, from white to colours, are t 
of the process the raw material undergoes. Nume 
ventions are being experimented with whereby the me 
production may supersede the older method, but # 
applies to cases where large quantities are required. 

Throughout the process of glass blowing at 
there are many details we must again pass over in 
arrive at coloured glass and from this proceeding toa 
glass window. ; 

The methods employed in the making of colour 
are the same as those used for sheet glass, the c 
material being mixed with great care and melted in 7 
pots together with the other ingredients. 

A mere statement of the oxides with which si 
coloured oxides will be sufficient. : 

Tron has two oxides, the protoxide, colouring g 
the peroxide, yellow. 

Copper, again, has two oxides, one of which — 
green and the other red. aon. 

Silver is never mixed with glass materials an fus 
with them because it does not readily unite with oxy 
and when it does so it loses its oxygen again ata 
perature. The high temperature necessary for the 
of glass would reduce the oxide of silver to a metalli 
state. Silver is used for coating the surface of | 
temperature of the muffle kiln, in which stained glass. 
being so low that a beautiful yellow colour is the result 

Gold has similar tendencies, but can be utilise 
effectively than silver, having a useful function to 
in the making of flashed ruby glass and gold pink. 

Cadmium in the form of sulphides of cadmium produc 
rich yellow colour. ‘3 

Chromium with iron makes blue, and with copper, gree 

Aluminium is used for opal glass, opalescence being © 
tained by using arsenic and tin. | age 

Oxide of cobalt makes an intensely blue colour, 

oe anganese diowide gives a range of colour from purple 
violet. Be 

You will see, therefore, that the range is unlimited, tl 
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ous materials being used in conjunction with one another 
= possible to produce the colour required. For a long 
,, as the demand for better glass continued, all so-called 
cts were eliminated, with the result that stained-glass 
lows had to be composed of flat red and blue, until glass- 
ers were induced to reproduce the qualities of ancient 
3 with all the added knowledge of chemistry and modern 
rods. 
\s a modern chemist has said :—‘‘ It is probably not too 
h to claim that the modern workers in coloured glass 
> materials at their disposal which are at least as suitable 
the purpose as those that were available in the best days 
ae ancient art.’ 
[exture can be given in several ways, and by manipula- 
-asheet may have varying thickness and may even have 
x things introduced if need be. All this, however, can 
take place during the process of making when molten, 
I would warn you against believing a story I myself was 
by a celebrated painter who was describing the methods 
n equally celebrated glass-stainer. 
[his stained-glass man was depicted sitting in his studio 
king with glass, introducing here and there, where heavy 
ur was required, great lumps of stuff, thus enriching the 
lity of his work. I would remind you that the tem- 
iture of a glass-melting furnace is about 1,600° C. or 
0° F., and that glass cannot be handled like clay, so I 
‘this tale is somewhat apocryphal and not to be credited. 
[The most interesting property of glass, and the one that 
serns us most, is its transparency, for, with a few excep- 
is, its employment is due to its capability of transmitting 
it. 
There are in use in laboratories very delicate instruments 
showing that even the best and purest glass, owing to its 
srption of light, cannot be said to be perfectly trans- 
ent, and when we remember that light is turned back by 
ection at the surface of entry and again by reflection at 
surface of exit from the glass, it is not difficult to realise 
t the transmitted beam is correspondingly weakened. 
This partial transparency, however, introduces the scien- 
> difficulty of light waves, and when we go beyond the 
ge of ordinary visual light impressions of colour 
gether change, and we can therefore dismiss the matter 
eing beyond the present scope. 
The durability of glass under the action of the atmos- 
re or light has been carefully investigated and the 
mical stability of glass surface put to severe tests. 
sses have been classified into groups according to chemical 
s in laboratories, but it has been found in practice that 
ain so-called unstable kinds have given very satisfactory 
ilts. This is due to the fact that experiments where 
ll quantities are used always give exaggerated results. 
Glass found in windows of old churches has undoubtedly 
lergone a change, due to exposure to the action of the air, 
isture and light. Its surface has become rough and, in 
case of so-called “ whites,’’ light has caused the glass 
taining manganese (itself used to prevent the impurities 
sand from affecting the colour) to assume a purple or 
wn tinge. 
The probable explanation of the roughness and dimness 
glass surface is that glass, being a mechanical mixture of 
erent silicates, some of the silica present becomes hydrated 
| so dissolved out. 
The chief physical, or rather mechanical, properties of 
ss are strength and hardness, and we must disregard as 
ond our sphere properties such as elasticity and thermal 
lurance, expansion and conductivity, also electrical pro- 
pe he proceed to the account of the making of a stained- 
window. 


II.—Stained Glass. 
Mr. Christopher Whall says :— 


“The art of stained glass, though reaching to very 
h and great things, is in its methods and processes a 
ple or at least a very limited one. There are but few 
ngs to do, while at the same time the principles of it 
ch the whole field of art, and it is impossible to treat 
it without discussing these great matters and the laws 
ich guide decorative art generally.”’ 

In the making of a stained-glass window there are six 
im stages : coloured design, cartoon, cutline, before paint- 
, after painting, and leading, each stage having important 
-divisions, 

The cartoon has to be drawn full-size from the scale 
ign with all lead lines shown. From it, the cutline is 
‘t made by tracing on paper the centre of lead lines, to 
me the glass is cut. Each piece of glass as it is cut is 
ached to a large plate of glass with beeswax, and in this 
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way an idea of the colour is obtained. The greatest care 
must be taken here to ensure the success of the colour- 
scheme, and several pieces may have to be cut for the one 
place before the right effect is obtained. The glass is then 
knocked off and entrusted to the glass painter, who proceeds 
to trace the outlines, from the cartoon,-on to the glass, 
with an opaque brown pigment. 

The pieces are then fired, which causes the colour to 
impregnaté the glass and thus become incorporated with it. 

The muffle kiln, in which the glass is fired, consists of 
an iron box with sliding shelves enclosed in an oven of brick 
work. The shelves are covered with powdered chalk, upon 
which the pieces of glass are laid, painted side up. The 
fire is underneath and the flames surround the box. After 
about seven or eight hours of burning at 1,300° F., the fire 
is drawn, and the glass allowed to cool gradually. 

After firing, portions of the window are stuck up with 
beeswax on a glass easel, blackened to represent the lead 
lines, and the painter proceeds to translate or interpret 
the cartoon, by painting in two ways—matting and stippling 
the surface of each piece of glass with another specially 
prepared oxide of iron pigment. 

The painter of a stained-glass window must be an expert 
draughtsman, and, as has been said, ‘‘is, in fact, to the 
designer what the pianist or violinist is to the composer 
of the sonata.’’ 

The portions are then taken off the easel and fired again, 
after which the painter works up, remodels, and finishes 
the painting of the whole window. The glass is fired for 
the third and last time, the silver for yellow stain where 
required being added on the back of the glass. The window 
is now ready for the lead worker, who builds all the pieces 
together with lead, soldertng the joints, and generally com- 
pleting the window. 

Such is a brief outline of the processes, and instead of 
elaborating it, I am going to invite you to come and see 
a window actually in course of construction. In this way 
you will be able to acquire far more information than if 
you listened to a more detailed description minus the 
materials involved. 

May I be allowed to conclude my account of the processes 
undergone and the methods employed in the making of a 
stained-glass window with a word regarding the detail 
of the stone or wood of the mullion and sash made for the 
reception of the window? Too little space is often allowed 
for the outside glass, the leaded work, and the iron saddle 
bars, for when outside glass is used it goes into the 
groove, the leaded glass being glazed daylight size and the 
saddle bars fixed inside. The face of inside of stone jamb 
or wooden frame should never be less than 23 inches ; outside 
glass, stained glass, and bars take up 3 inch each, 3 inch 
outside and inside being left clear. 

As Mr. Holiday points out in his book ‘‘ Stained Glass 
as an Art’? :— 

‘* Stained glass is strictly a technical art. The glazing 
of the open window space and the subduing of the light 
are purely practical matters, and the artist, having to deal 
with pieces of coloured glass, has to consider how these can 
be treated so as to be beautiful to the eye and interesting 
to the intelligence. The sole object is to glaze an aper- 
ture in the wall of a building for the purpose of admitting 
light and excluding weather. The glass, lead, and iron are 
primarily means to the end, and the question whether they 
shall be so treated as to constitute a work of art is a secondary 
one. 

“A simple desire for beauty might sufficiently account 
for the introduction of artistic forms and colour into glazed 
windows, but practical considerations may have led to the 
same result.”’ 

Taine, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Art,’’ writes of the Middle 
Ages as follows :— 

‘‘Tf one considers the stained-glass windows, or the 
images in the cathedrals, or the rude paintings, it appears 
as if the human race had become degenerate, and its blood 
had been impoverished; pale saints, distorted martyrs, 
virgins with flat chests, feet too long, and bony hands, 
hermits withered and unsubstantial, Christs that look like 
crushed and bleeding earthworms, processions of figures that 
are wan and stiffened and sad, upon whom are stamped all 
the deformities of misery and all the shrinking timidity of 
the oppressed.”’ 

Another writer sees the survival of the great classical 
tradition, ‘both in ftype of features and treatment of 
drapery, but nature becomes more and more deserted, sym- 
bolism more and more predominant, till at length the humar 


‘form is totally misconceived, the drapery becomes a con- 


vention which has no connection with the limbs or body 
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it covers, even the eye and nose begin to present difficulties 
which can only be faced by a more or less symbolic ren- 
dering.”’ » 

With the Renaissance came Donatello, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michel Angelo, the Della Robbia family, all working 
from models and arranging their drapery as they desired, 
thus setting for us the standard of what drawing should 
be. In the series of slides I want to show the development 
from the crude statement to the elaborate working out of a 
definite conception capable of satisfying the eye by its 
beauty and the head by its soundness. 


RIVER POLLUTION. 


DISCUSSION on River Pollution, its ethics, esthetics 

and hygiene, formed the business of a sessional meeting 

of the Royal Sanitary Institute on April 7. Sir Francis 

Sharp Powell, Bart., M.P., vice-president, occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff in opening the discussion 
offered the following propositions :—First, that river pollution 
was originally compulsory and forced upon our urban popula- 
tions by legislation, and that the principal reasons for enfore- 
ing pollution were connected with questions of public health ; 
second, that the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts subse- 
quently pessed to prevent the pollution of rivers were also 
based upon regard for the public health, complicated with 
rights of property on rivers and canals; third, that a great 
deal of the legislation referred to was framed upon expecta- 
tions and suppositions that have turned out, for the most 
part, illusory, and that many of the arguments used by the 
promoters of existing sanitary legislation are now proved to 
have been misleading ; fourth, that the esthetic element can 
now be shown to be the principal argument that is available 
as a justification for the enforcement of existing statutes; 
fifth, that in justice to the ratepayers of many of our great 
towns, the whole subject requires to be reconsidered in the 
light of more advanced knowledge based upon actual and 
dearly bought experience. Dealing with the first proposi- 
tion, the speaker pointed out that previous to the passing of 
the first Public Health Act in 1848, there were practically 
no sewers in England at all, so that the pollution of rivers 
must have been upon a very limited scale, and would have 
remained so, in spite of the increase in population, if the 
construction and use of sewers had never been made compul- 
sory by Acts of Parliament. The report of the Health of 
Towns Commission which appeared in 1844 revealed 
“‘such an astonishing amount of decomposing organic 
matter and filth of all kinds in the cities, that it aroused 
British sanitarians to a strong movement for the ameliora- 
tion of these conditions, and led to the filth theory of 
disease.”’ 

The Town Improvement Clauses Act passed in 1847 
gave local authorities powers to cause their sewers to empty 
themselves into the sea, or any public river; but the first 
Public Health Act which was passed in the following year, 
provided under section 145, that nothing in the Act was to be 
construed so as to authorise the local authority without pre- 
vious consent in writing to use, injure or interfere with any 
water course or stream in which the owners of certain p1o- 
perty, or the proprietors of canals or navigation might be 
interested. The difficulties encountered by local authorities 
at the time, said Mr. Moncrieff, must frequently have been 
in the nature of a dilemma, for when the General Board of 
Health was expiring in 1854, they found among their con- 
clusions that ‘it was far less injurious to the public health 
to have the refuse of towns in water in the nearest river, than 
underneath or beneath dwellings.’’ The next point to be con- 
sidered was as to how far the public health was really 
implicated by river pollution, and if it could be shown fo be 
a practically negligible quantity it followed that the whole 
of the legislation dealing with river pollution had been pro- 
moted and passed upon grounds that were illusory as regards 
the main argument, and, seeing that the law with regard 
to the proprietary rights had never been interfered with, all 
that was left, as a justification for the existence and en- 
forcement of the Rivers Pollution Acts was, unless in 
exceptional cases, the plea of amenity. In other words, the 
zsthetic argument pure and simple was all that was left. 


Bearing directly on this question they had the evidence of © 


Dr. Thresh, the medical officer of health for the county of 
Essex, given before the Royal Commission on Sewage Dis- 
posal in 1898. He then stated that, at the time he was 
associated with the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, he made an investigation as to one of the most 
squalid districts with a view to discovering some connection 
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between the filthy condition of the river, which 
in the extreme,’ and the high death-rate. 
figures for ten years, ‘‘ he could not find the slig! 
tion of any ill effect from the polluted river 
the borough.”” It might be said that the a 
evidence to a contrary effect through the entir 
the subject would be fairly conclusive when 
experience of Dr. Thresh in his evidence, but 
investigation at Manchester was available in 
contention that foul streams were not a 
and this was to be found in the attitude 
experts in all matters connected with pu 
mention the Local Government Board and 
the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. 
ham sewage works, sewage in excess of 15,000, 
day was being treated by a preliminary pui 
in tanks, followed by filtration, which was « 
of nozzles expressly designed to break up 
into as fine particles as possible. The se 
into the atmosphere without a precaution 
when high winds were blowing and distribut 
the air to distances which must approximate 
spray carried by gales from the sea many 
followed that not only the local authorities : 
but also the Local Government Board and 
mission on Sewage Disposal have cut thems 
any possible relation between river pollution 
health as an argument for the enforcement 
lution Acts, seeing that the sewage in question 
and much less expensive flowing between the 
Tame than being sprayed into the atmosphere, 
present. It appeared, therefore, that if the pr 
Rivers Pollution Acts had been in possession 
ledge that pollution had no bad effects upon the 
public they must have abandoned their prince 
and it was difficult to see what was left bey 
amenity. Of course, these remarks only app 
used for drinking, and there was no sug 
legislation referred to was carried out in an 
faith. It was a different matter, however, 
tion, and it was only fair that the ratepayers 
what they were paying for before being sub 
demands. There was no suggestion in what 
that our rivers should not be purified. Man 
as the Thames, must be kept free from polluti 
but the question of streams that were at p 
not be treated as pressing on the ground of 
in the face of the facts that were now in 
could be shown that the methods to be adopted 
to be superseded and were always certain to be 
would be a different matter, but it would 
that that was far from being the case. The 
to whether the ratepayers were ever likely ¢ 
at all. It should be remembered that in 
kind it was quite easy to create vested in 
naturally opposed to any interference with 
occupation, and that strong and influential 
were brought into existence opposed to any 1 
the law that might put a limit to the in 
fees and salaries. It should not be forg 
England had been making great efforts to 
of sewage disposal with small regard to the 
ratepayers, many competent critics abroad 
take advantage of our experience, and as an 
was often the best judge of a game, it might 
from Dr. Calmette, the Director of Sewage 
France, who said ‘‘ that great land operatio: 
posal of sewage can only be carried out by 
capitals, or by the smaller communities where 
tracts of land with sandy or chalky soils, 
of little value, and that, in the case of towns 
ance, and less favourably situated, it is abs 
sible to have recourse to this method at 
bacterial processes as the latest phase in the 
sewage problem, although it was of compara 
date, it had been no exception to the rule 
hopes and waste of meney. So many poir 
with this branch of the subject were still 
there was such a complete absence of a scie 
kind, that no statement, however guarded, ¥ S 
with general acceptance. There were a good 
however, who were agreed that contact bed 
ciated with many disappointed hopes, and 
who would think that that was putting the 
As to the question of hydrolysis as a preli 
tion, Mr. Moncrieff was of opinion that 
altogether in its infancy, and was little unde 


verted 


n existing installations in which the designers arranged for 
reir construction upon even remotely satisfactory data. 
aking the county of Stafford as an instance of special careful- 
sss in the administration of the law, he had been informed 
1at- about 1,000,000/. had already been expended on sewage 
hemes, and he was not aware of any of that sum having 
»en spent upon the preservation of rivers used for drinking. 
upposing then that the «sthetic element was the principal 
‘ature in the way of a return for the money spent, it might 
, well to say something of other conditions prevailing in 
any of the districts that were traversed by filthy streams. 
he population of the pottery towns were not obsessed by any 
reat regard for the beauty of their landscapes, and it was 
ard to see how they possibly could be. The same remark 
pplied to the inhabitants of most, or at any rate many, 
idland towns. The river Aire as it flowed through what 
as once the beautiful estate of Esholt was filthy in the 
streme, but even if it was as clear as crystal it would not 
we the landscape from being exceedingly depressing on 
seount of the destruction of vegetation by the smoke from 
uctory chimneys. It was no doubt most desirable for many 
sasons that the Aire and every other river should be un- 
olluted, but it was also only fair and reasonable that the 
eople who had to find the money should know that it was 
menity and not health that they were being called upon to 
ay for, and that, at any rate, they should no longer be 
alled upon to conform to the letter of a statute which 
tight be interpreted as meaning that nitric nitrogen in an 
fluent was excrementitious matter, and must not be allowed 
) pass into a stream. When an Act was in force containing 
clause which there was no conceivable means of complying 
ith, surely the sooner it was amended the better. By all 
ieans, said Mr. Moncrieff, let us leave no stone unturned to 
rrive at a final solution of the problems of sewage disposal 
nd river pollution, but let us at least get it upon something 
pproaching to a scientific basis before insisting upon rate- 
ayers spending vast sums of money upon the purification 
f already filthy rivers on no more pressing ground than 
hat of amenity. 

Mr. Easton Devonshire said as 1 waterworks engineer 
nd administrator he regarded the question of the pollution 
f rivers from a selfish standpoint. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
tated that his remarks on the Rivers Pollution Acts only 
pplied to rivers not used for drinking purposes, and, 
urther, that many of them, such as the Thames, must be 
ept free from pollution at any cost. He wished to know 
there would Mr. Moncrieff draw a line and under what 
onditions of expediency or public advantage he would keep 
ome rivers pure at any cost while reserving others as sewage 
arriers for the financial benefit of isolated communities ? 
‘hey could not all obtain water from Wales, and therefore 
he question of the preservation of their rivers and streams 
hould start from the axiom that all the natural surface- 
vater courses of the country were potential sources of water 
upply. Advance in knowledge and practice might some day 
onvince them that the zxsthetically sound method of the 
tholesale disposal of sewage was not hygienically the most 
erfect. He was tempted to suggest that conclusion by the 
onditions which obtained in a continental town whose water 
upply he helped to administer—he referred to Antwerp. 
‘he municipal authorities there had recently published a 
abulated statement, which showed the death-rate of Ant- 
erp for last year was 12.7 per 1,000, a figure lower than 
hat of any other city in Europe. The condition of sanita- 
lon at Antwerp was interesting. The town obtained its 
ater supply from the River Nethe, an upper branch of the 
icheldt. The intake of the waterworks was at a distance of 
bout sixty miles from the sea, and there was a rise and 
all of tide at the intake of about 10 feet. Four miles below, 
t the point where the Nethe gained the Scheldt, the sewage 
f Brussels was discharged by the River Senne and mixed 
vith the volume of the main sewer. Two miles above was 
he town of Lierre, the surface drainage of which discharged 
nto the river on the falling tide. Under such conditions 
Teat expense and continual care had been required in the 
uurification of the water of the Nethe before it was supplied 
: Antwerp. Brussels, as they all knew, had geographical 
advantages which should make it extremely healthy, and it 
aiesporeover, a system of sewerage which would satisfy the 
te path Acts in this country. /Msthetically the sani- 
Aes srussels was beyond criticism, and the conditions 

Which its population lived were in theory eminently 
Me aie The population of Brussels was 400,000, and the 
th pe last year was 15.7 per 1,000. Antwerp, on the 

er hand, had adhered to the old-fashioned and unesthetic 
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x percolating filters he doubted if there were so many as | plan of every man to his own cesspit. There were no sewers, 
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but the construction of the domestic cesspit was subject to 
strict regulations, and connection with surface drains was 
strictly forbidden. The population of Antwerp was 320,000, 
and it was built on a low-lying plain. The death-rate was 
12.7 per 1,000, or three per 1,000 less than that of Brussels. 
It was true that before the water supply was generally used, 
when the inhabitants drew their drinking water from shallow 
wells generally built as a compartment of the cesspit struc- 
ture, the sanitary condition of the city was not what it was 
at present, and it was interesting to note the correspondence 
between the diminution of the death-rate and the increase in 
the number of houses taking the water company supply. 
The system of sanitation in Antwerp he supposed could not 
be termed esthetic, but hygienically the city stood at the top 
of the tree, and therefore it was with difficulty argued that 
the ethics of its sanitary methods were unsound. 

Professor Bostock Hill agreed it was perfectly true that 
the pollution of rivers was caused primarily by sewers being 
led into them, but they might also add that it was due to the 
increase in population, so that it was not fair to attribute 
the faults of such a system to the Legislature. They were all 
aware that the general public had a very exaggerated idea 
of the emanations of pollution from streams. No doubt if a. 
river ran smoothly it would be difficult to prove that diseases 
were produced by the pollution. They must, however, re- 
member there was another point. Cattle drank from many 
of the sewage polluted streams, in some cases the only source 
of supply, and there was no doubt they often suffered bad 
health in consequence. The pollution of rivers might there- 
fore be considered as affecting not only amenity, but the 
health of cattle and the lives of human beings also. Mr. 
Moncrieff had referred to the treatment of sewage by which 
particles were sprayed into the atmosphere. The speaker 
said he was the medical officer of health for Birmingham, 
and he had stated to the authorities that there was great 
danger to health in the exposure of considerable volumes of 
sewage. Attention had been called to the fact that most 
land schemes and chemical processes for the treatment of 
sewage were found to be at fault. That, however, was no 
reason why experiments should not be continued on lines 
which they hoped would ultimately lead to success. 

Professor Henry Robinson said that twenty-five years ago 
he had suggested there should be a department of State to 
deal with the question of river pollution. Such a depart- 
ment would have kept all streams under proper control, 
supervising and regulating the use and abuse of them. There 
must necessarily have been experimental work in the past, 
and though many of the methods had not been successful, 
they had not yet reached finality. He urged authorities not 
to fall into the error of adopting one particular method as 
applicable to all places ; that had been done to a large extent 
in the past, with the result that great sums of money had 
been wasted, 

Mr. Midgley Taylor said Mr. Moncrieff’s main conten- 
tion appeared in his fourth proposition, which stated that 
the millions of money expended in this country on the im- 
provement of rivers had been entirely wasted, excepting so 
far as the amenities of the rivers were concerned. He could 
not accept that proposition in any shape or form. He agreed 
that it was an extremely cheap and easy method to dispose 
of sewage by discharging it into a river, but some considera- 
tion had to be shown to towns situated on the lower banks 
of the watershed. It was allowable to disperse a small 
amount of sewage into a stream, but harmful to discharge 
such volumes of matter as to render it dead. Personally he 
entirely disagreed with the attack made on the Local Govern- 
ment Board, because he thought they were wise when they 
insisted that every local authority should possess an area of 
land available for the bacterial treatment of sewage. 

Mr. J. D. Watson also upheld the view that they must 
consider each case on its own merits. Local conditions had 
to be taken into account and they almost all differed. Bir- 
mingham and its distributor had been referred to. The 
results of the methods adopted there proved the treatment 
to be a cheap one, and if they could take the town of Salford 
as a precedent there was no risk to the health of the com- 
munity by spraying distributors. 

Mr. H. P. Boulnois said Mr. Moncrieff had entirely 
omitted consideration of the pollution of rivers by factories. 
Although they had been making only experiments in Eng- 
land, they had something to show for their efforts, since he 
believed they had the best sanitation in the world. | 

Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood formally proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, which was carried by 
acclamation, 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 

HE American Architect has for the subject of its principal 
T illustrations the néw ‘Lotus Club,’ of which Mr. 
Donn Barber is the architect. The building 1s one of six 
storeys above the street level, and is somewhat unusual in 
composition from the importance of treatment given to the 
topmost storey. Some nice detail is illustrated, based upon 
Italian Renaissance work, but distinctly flavoured with a 
modern Parisian feeling. Another of the principal plates is 
‘devoted to the interior of Colchester Town Hall, by Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R?A. A short article on colour as applied to the 
exterior of buildings scarcely sufficiently deals with the 
subject, and the illustrations accompanying it are from 
seventeenth century German work ; but as they are in black 
‘and white they do not help very much in the study of colour, 

The Architectural Record (New York) has an article 
apparently intended for non-professional readers on ‘‘ How 
‘to get a well-designed. House,’’? the examples illustrating 
the article being residences of Mr, Nicholas F. Palmer, Mr. 
Francis F. Palmer and Mr. George Palmer. They are given 
‘as examples of the failure that is likely to result when an 
employer goes to a decorating company, and show how easy 
it is for wealthy clients to spend plenty of money, and yet 
not get a well-designed house. A-study of the New York 
suburb, New Rochelle, is largely another example of what 
to avoid, ‘‘ A Contemporary Westover’’ is a good example 
of a modern adaptation of an’ old design, being admittedly, 
and in accordance with the instructions of his client, Mr. 
Charles A. Platt’s reincarnation of the colonial house known 
-as ‘‘ Westover.’’ The series of articles on ‘‘ The Architect in 
‘History *’ is continued, and deals further with the archi- 
tects of the Roman Empire. 

The Engineering Record (New York) has an article on 
‘‘ Progress on the Bridge Loop Subway of the Rapid Transit 
Railway, New York,’’ which is chiefly interesting from the 
illustrations and descriptions of the difficult and extensive 
underpinning of existing buildings that had to be under- 
taken. Two papers are reported on cast reinforced con- 
crete piles, the one by Messrs. Sanford E. Thompson and 
Benjamin Fox, the other by Mr. M. M. Cannon. An 
article on cantilever and raft foundations for a twelve-storey 
building describes what seems to us a rather daring piece 
of reinforced concrete construction ; the foundations of the 
internal columns of a twelve storey building of the total 
height of 150 feet being carried on cantilevers from the 
external steel framework. 

La Construction Moderne illustrates the farm buildings 
erected at Bois-clair (Charente), designed by M. Henri Seay, 
architect, for the special requirements of a farm chiefly 
devoted to viticulture. 


NOTABILIA. 

\HE Illuminating Engineer contains abstracts of papers by 
T the editor, Mr. Leon Gaster, forming the second and third 
of his series of Cantor lectures delivered before the Royal 
Society of Arts on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Illumination.’ In 
these lectures are treated the subjects of gas lighting, light- 
ing by candles, oil, acetylene, petrol, air-gas and alcohol, 
and they are thus useful to architects who have to design 
country houses. 

Page's Weekly gives Mr. F. J. Cook’s paper on “‘ Foundry 
Tests of Pig Iron,’”? read before the Lancashire branch of 
the British Foundrymen’s Association, which includes 
some valuable information, not only on the subject of tests, 
but on the modifications and the resultant character of cast 
1ron that follow variations in the minutiz of casting. 


COMPETITIONS. 
A he following is the result of a limited competition for an 
extension to the Southern Hospital, Liverpool, which 
takes the form of a detached out-patients’ department, esti- 
“mated to cost 8,5001. :—1, Haigh & Thompson; 2, Briggs, 
‘Wolstenholme & Thornley, FF.R.1.B.A. ; 3, Willink & 
Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A. 

Messrs. Macinrosu & Newman, architects, London, 
have ‘been awarded first place in the competition organised 
by the London and South-Western Railway for a concert-hall 
at Hastleigh. The second place went to Messrs. Petter & 
Warren, of Southampton, and the third to Mr. J. B. Fulton. 
The assessor was Mr. F. G. Knight, F.R.I.B.A. 

‘Mr. W. Brppor REEs, ATER LEB AS architect, Cardiff, has 


The cost will be between 3,0001. 
and 4,000). Mr. A. Conder, F.R.LB AS acted ‘as assessor. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opi 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


The Manchester Education Committee and the Arc! 
Profession. 

Sir,—The Manchester Corporation has for so: 
past maintained a drawing office in connection wi 
education committee, in which all designs for ne 
buildings and for alterations to extsting buildings ] 
and are prepared. Thus architects practising in M; 
are excluded from this work, and in the case of al 
‘the original architect may see his work copied or repi 
without any acknowledgment by the committee. 

Surely a Corporation is not justified in ‘setti 
department to do the work of an established pe 
anless it can show clearly that the public will | 
‘better served. pee 

The education committee has had ample time 
‘that its architectural department either does o 
justify its existence. Can the committee point 
superiority either in planning or in architectural tr 
While, as to cost, if the committee will state the 
cost per scholar of the new buildings and will ma 
return of the cost of maintaining its drawing of 
submitted that it would at once be clear that its me 
not make for economy. ss: 

The Manchester Society of Architects recently 
protest to the Lord Mayor with reference to 1 
secondary school about to be erected in Chorlton 
accordance with the method indicated above, b 
result. This new school was planned by the educa: 
mittee as an extension to the existing schools, which 
built a few years ago by well-known Manchester a 
These existing schools provide good accommod 
secondary education at an actual cost, including 
and difficult foundations, of 431. per scholar. In #] 
for the new schools the general detail is copied fror 
school, and the estimated cost, as shown by the 
tenders, and which may be substantially increased, 
53!. per head—an increase of about 25 per cent. 

Architects have at least the right as ratepayers to 
the same reasonable efficiency and economy in the . 
of their money as would be demanded of them in th 
tice.—Yours truly, a 

AxntHur 8. Brewis, — 
Secretary of Manchester Society of Are] 
April 8, 1909. 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. Henry Adams & Son, of 60 Queen Victo: 
K.C., have been appointed consulting engineer 
proposed bridge over the Wey at Guildford, for 
design of Messrs. Clemence & Moon, of Guildford, was 
out of seventy-five sets submitted. % 

At the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W., 1 
open next week an exhibition of a series of cabine’ 
entitled “The Changing Hours,” by Mr. Arnes 
A.R.A. There will also be shown a series of wat 
drawings of the Sussex Downs, by Ruth Dollman. 

Mr. Andrew W. Bell, late burgh engineer for Dun 
has lodged a claim against the Town Council for | 
in respect of work expressly excluded from his 
burgh engineer, and in other offices, and constitu 
magnitude. The Council unanimously decided 
the claim. 

The Longton Town Council last week consid 
posals for improving the town hall by enlarging 4 
assembly hall, which has frequently been found to t 
quate for the purposes for which it was required. - 
suggested to do away with the ante-rooms and i 
them into the large hall. The estimated cost of 
approximately 6,000. 

A Special Committee of the Salford Town Cor 
was appointed in 1907 to inquire into the desira 
establishing a works department has decided aga 
proposal, and their recommendation ‘was adopted last 

Mr. Leslie Roseveare, chief assistant engineer and su 
to the Birmingham ‘Corporation, has been appointed 
engineer of South Shields. The commencing salary 
per annum, and there were 122 applicants. | 


IN BURY 


Living ARCHITECTS. No. 4: Sir Aston Wess, R.A. 
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Living ArRcHiTEcTS. No. 5: Mr. T. E. Cortcutt, F.R.I.B.A. 


PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE * CSL.» 445, EAST HARDING STMEET, FETTER LANE. E-C- 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Council of the Surveyors’ Institution has taken 
portant steps towards the establishment of reciprocity 
ween the various Governments and examining bodies of 
Empire in the examination and qualification of land 
yeyors. Inthe Colonies land surveyors are not allowed 
yractise without passing qualifying examinations, and as 
se vary in severity and scope, a subject of the Empire 
ceeding from one part to another may find that he has 
undergo a fresh examination before being granted a 
nse to act as land surveyor. It is proposed to hold a 
ference of the Surveyors-General of the Colonies at 
Surveyors’ Institution in London, in order to consider 
scheme for reciprocity, and Lord Crews, the Secretary 
tate, has invited the attendance of representatives of the 
ious Colonies by a despatch to the Governments of 
ada, Newfoundland, Australia, New South Wales, 
toria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
mania, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
nsvaal, and Orange River Colony. It is suggested as 
asis for a reciprocal arrangement (a) That a candidate 
st have matriculated at some recognised University, 
yassed an equivalent examination ; (b) that an examina- 
| in the theory of land surveying be then taken, the 
idard of this examination to be as high as that in force 
jouth Africa ; (c) that the candidate be then required to 
$ an examination in practical surveying, and that he be 
igible to sit for this final examination until he has had 
east two years’ experience with a practising surveyor. 
s also suggested that each Colony, before granting a 
nce to practise, should be at liberty to require the pass- 
of a further examination on the law and regulations re- 
ng to the survey, registration, and transfer of lands 
hin the Colony. ‘The reason for adopting the standard 
South Africa is that there the qualification for a land 
veyor is higher than in any other part of the Empire. 
wonder if an Imperial qualification for land surveyors 
some day be followed by an Imperial qualification for 
aitects. 


Now is the time when the British archeologist starts 
digging for the season. The programme for Silchester 
not yet been settled, but the excavation of the area 
hin the walls of the Roman city having been completed 
year, there remains the space between these and the 
s of the older British encampment, and also the 
1etery, the situation of which has yet to be discovered. 
: Roman fort at Elslack, between Skipton and Colne, 
be examined under the direction of a special committee, 
ch includes representatives from the University of 
ds and the Yorkshire Archeological Society. At Ave- 
y the site of the prehistoric temple will be further in- 
igated by Mr. Sr. Gzorae Gray. The Liverpool Com- 
tee for Archeological Research in Wales joins forces 
ithe Monmouthshire Society in work at Caerleon-upon- 
‘, and with the Powisland Club at Caersws, in Mont- 
leryshire. - Hadrian’s Wall is to be further examined, 
- $0 also is the Roman fort at Newstead, near Melrose. 


ARCHITECTS cannot always get their charges paid by 
lic bodies, even if terms are agreed, and the Woolwich 
on Guardians have been surcharged by the district 
itor 1431. 16s. for fees paid to Messrs. Dinwippy, who 
d for the Guardians as surveyors and valuers for the 
pose of the 1905 quinquennial valuation. The South 
ropolitan Gas Company appealed to the Courts against 
valuation, and lost. Messrs. Drywippy’s bill of costs 
mnted to 9971. 18s. 6d., which, on taxation, was re- 
ed to 1511. 17s. 6d. . This amount the company paid, 
the Guardians paid the balance. Then the gas com- 
y, 4S ratepayers, opposed the passing of the accounts in 
ch this payment by the Guardians was included, and the 
tor, as we have said, surcharged. 


Tux exhibition of drawings now on view at the Fish- 
igers’ Hall is a highly interesting justification of the 
hods adopted by the founder and art director of the 
al Drawing Society, Mr. T. R. Aster, for teaching 


children to draw. The great object of these methods seems 
to be the preservation of the naive observation and spon- 
taneity of expression that are characteristic of children’s 
untaught efforts at drawing, but are too often crushed out 
by the usual formal instruction in so-called ‘‘ freehand ”’ 
and ‘‘model’’ drawing. The great principle of Mr. 
ABLETT’s system is that the drawings are made not from 
copies or from actual objects, but from memory. Hence 
the youthful artist records only what he sees, and naturally, 
therefore, selects the salient points, the vital elements of his 
subject. The result of this is that in the work of children 
of about fifteen years of age we find drawing that most 
forcibly reminds us of Japanese work in its truth of selection 
and simplicity of expression. The value of this is seen, 
not only in the charming records of the life and motion of 
things, but in its bearing on decorative design, for which 
the power to seize and express the vital elements of form 
and colour is of primary importance. Hence there are 
many designs in the exhibition, the production of young 
students of between sixteen and eighteen years of age, that 
have an actual commercial value. The fact that H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, Sir CHARLES Hot- 
royD, and Sir James Linton give prizes, and themselves 
select the deserving recipients, is evidence that the work of 
the Royal Drawing Society has met with approval from 
creditable judges. 


Curiosities of archeological and historical value, 
found by workmen during building operations, often 
do not come within the ken of the employer or 
his architect, but are bartered away at less even than 
their intrinsic value for the traditional ‘‘ pot o’ beer.’’ 
The London County Council has, therefore, done 
wisely by posting the following notice on the site 
of the new County Hall:—‘‘ If any workman comes 
across any out-of-the-way object or substance embedded in 
the soil in which he is working he is required to hand over 
the same to the foreman or the clerk of the works. Any 
find which is of geological or archeological value may prove 
to be the property of the London County Council, and a 
reward of an amount equal to the real value of the article, 
less about 10 per cent. for expenses, will be given to the 
finder, and will be paid out on application to the Clerk of the 
Council.’’ It is well for London that we have an anti- 
quarian, in the person of Mr. Gomme, as Clerk of the 
Council. 


BovuRNEMOUTH is once more starting a big building on 
paper. The pavilion, kursaal or casino is this time de- 
signed for the site of the Belle Vue Hotel, and is estimated 
to cost 70,000l., according to’ the plans prepared by the 
Borough Architect. It has been resolved by the Town 
Council to adopt the scheme, but that by no means implies 
that it will be carried into execution. The Mayor argued 
in proposing the adoption of the scheme that Bournemouth 
with this pavilion would be the premier seaside town in the 
country, but there is a little place called Blackpool in the 
north countree which will, even when and if this great effort 
of Bournemouth’s is consummated, still maintain a. posi- 
tion as an attractive and pleasure-providing town that will 
yet remain enviable. Bournemouth is getting rather ridi- 
culous in the matter of unrealised schemes, and we shall 
believe in this casino when we see it. 


Tue recent failure of a reinforced concrete reservoir 
at Annapolis, U.S.A., illustrates once again the high im- | 
portance of careful workmanship in reinforced concrete 
work. The soil in which the reservoir is being formed is 
a fine sandy red clay, which, though rather impervious and 
capable of standing in a bank for a year or more if undis- 
turbed, becomes a soft, sticky mud under foot traffic when 
wet. The concrete used was found, on investigation, to be 
good and in accordance with the specification, but, in 
placing it in position, the labourers had managed to get it 
mixed with the muddy clay bottom ; hence the foundations 
of the piers were partly mud and partly concrete, and ‘in 
some places the reinforcement had no bond whatever with 
the concrete. 
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RELIEFS IN MARBLE BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

T must have been patent to every one of the audience 

_ who listened to Mr. Ritey’s paper at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects on Monday last, that no one 
man, even with the energy and individuality of the late 
GEORGE EpMuND Street, could have initiated, far less pro- 
duced, all the designs of the buildings illustrated if he were 
hampered and harassed as Mr. Riney must necessarily 
have been by the multifarious duties and responsibilities 
that belong to the office of the superintending architect of 
the London County Council. The duties that fall upon 
the holder of this office in respect of the administration 
of the London Building Acts alone are quite sufficient for 
any ordinary man to adequately fulfil. And when we re- 
member that the buildings illustrated last Monday are only 
a small proportion of those erected under Mr. RitEy’s 
superintendence, we must feel more than ever convinced 
that he alone could not have designed them all from start 
to finish. 

Although but few speakers followed the lecturer, it 
could not escape their notice, as it could not escape the 
notice of anyone who understands architecture, that the 
quality of desigm:shown in the buildings produced by the 
London County Council during Mr. Rinry’s régime is of a 
very remarkable character, a character that marks an epoch 
‘in the history of English architecture, a character that 
could not have appeared at any time previous to the twen- 
tieth century or under other conditions than exist in the 
architect's department of the London County Council. 

It is perfectly clear that this character of the recent 
_architectural work of the Council is due to the initiative, 
the naiveté of young men—and clever young men. Of 
young men too in a subordinate and irresponsible position, 
whose originality has never been fettered by any fear of 
unfavourable criticism that might affect them personally, 
for their names are unknown outside the office except to a 
few. Therefore they have let themseives go, knowing that 
they would have no censor but ‘‘ the chief,’’ and haye pro- 
duced designs that would probably never have been ven- 
tured by these same young men if they had been in 
independent practice, and certainly not if they had been 
required to submit designs in open competition. To take, 


for example, one of the buildings not illustrated by Mi 
Riwey, the fire station in the Huston Road, opposite 5! 
Pancras Church, would any young man have ventured t 
send in such a design in open competition ; and if he ha 
ventured, would he have stood the smallest chance ¢ 
success? And yet the modern architecture of Londo: 
would have been the poorer if this design had not bee 
carried into execution. on 
We have said that the character of the modern arch 
tectural work of the London County Council could not hay 
appeared at any time previous to the present century. 1 
is only within the last few years that there has develope 
amongst the younger men of the architectural professio 
the ability that is now evident, an ability that has seize 
upon the best side of the “‘ new art ’’ movement and refuse 
to be bound strictly in the trammels of historic precedent 
Nor would this ability have been seen if these young me 
had not been working under a “‘ chief ’’ who could dis 
tinguish between originality and eccentricity. Tt 18 cles 
that Mr. Riney has had the power to select for his sta 
young men of ability, and whilst giving them scope for the 
ability has known how to restrain mere extravagancies ‘ 
fancy. We can well understand that few designs hav 
received the approval of ‘‘ the chief ’’ without modifieatio 
and pruning down, but this has been so moderate aD 
judicious that the verve of the original ideas has been pv 
served. Indeed, if we were inclined to be censorious, ¥ 
should say that Mr. Rinny has been almost too indulge 
to some of the crudities that mark the efforts of the you! 
men, and at which we may be inclined to smile. But: 
have thrown cold water upon all of these would have bee 
to sacrifice the essential character of the County Coun 
architecture of the last decade. It would be easy, | 
example, to be severe upon the design of the Central Tec! 
nical School and Training College, but we should rath 
recognise that the power and dignity of that design mg 
easily have been lost by the exercise of such severity. 
Mr. Ritny gaye much attention in his paper to what’ 
may call the financial aspect of the housing problem w! 
which he has had to deal, and left the more purely arel 
tectural side of the question to speak for itself, but whe 
before has the art of architecture been so manifest in 
design of model dwellings and workmen’s cottages 
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a the works that he has directed? Plenty of other people 
ave tried to make workmen’s cottages examples of archi- 
ture, and have merely succeeded in making them pretty. 
fr. Ritey and his staff haye made them dignified and 
eautiful. — 
_ We think that Mr. Riury did not do himself justice as 
he director of the County Council’s architectural work, and 
ye should have liked to have seen illustrated more of the 
eally charming buildings that he has produced, but if he 
ad nothing more to show than the Cannon Street fire 
tation and the delightful little building that accentuates 
be ugliness of Hungerford Bridge, these would suffice to 
rove the high quality of the recent architectural work of 
he London County Council. 


| THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 

HE dominant characteristic of the present exhibition is 
[' that there is in it no predominant feature, but that it 
epresents the activity of the building trade as a whole and 
a all its branches. On previous occasions there has 
requently been impressed on the visiting architect that 
ome one trade or department of building has monopolised 
n undue amount of space. In the present exhibition 
here is something of everything and not too much of any- 
hing. ‘This result has been obtained from a levelling up, 
nthe one hand, of trades that were in the past insufficiently 
epresented and a pruning down of those that were formerly 
00 exuberant. ; 

_ Another characteristic of this year’s show is that ex- 
ibitors have begun to grasp the fact that if they wish to 
ttract the attention of visitors they must make their stands 
ttractive, and that architects at any rate are not likely to 
e attracted by loud screaming and bizarre display. Whilst 
herefore there has been a notable increase of what, in its 
vay, we may call artistic window-dressing, there is a 
aarked decrease of the vulgarity into which the bid for 
rominence often leads exhibitors. 

One great object of these exhibitions is to give manu- 
acturers and merchants an opportunity of displaying and 
rehitects and builders an opportunity of inspecting 
ovelties. Striking or epoch-making novelties are few to 
eek on the present occasion, but improvements and 
dyances are to be found in practically every trade. Even 
1 such an old-established and, one might expect, old- 
ashioned department as timber supply, there are novelties 
-and quite charming ones. Reinforcement is to-day a 
rord of potent import in building, and in this direction 
Iso there are displayed novelties, and, what are quite as 
aluable to many of us as absolute novelties, things that 
‘aye been more or less on the market for some time but 
ave not been hitherto brought prominently before the 
otice of architects and builders. 

It is an open question in the arrangement of a building 
xhibition whether it is advisable to group together all the 
xhibits of a particular trade or, as is done on the present 
Ceasion, to mix them indiscriminately. The former is 
referred by the expert who wants to study the latest 
evelopments in one particular branch of building, the latter 
dds to the general attrac&veness of an exhibition and, to 
ur thinking, is more consonant with the general habit of 
und of those for whom presumably these exhibitions are 
tended, architects and contractors. When this latter 
ystem is adopted a good classified index to the catalogue is 
prime necessity, so that if a visitor wishes to see what is 
eng Gone in some one department he can readily locate 
that he wants. This year the catalogue in this respect 
ia great Improvement on some earlier ones, and though 
ot quite perfect very fairly performs its function. We 
‘ould suggest for the future two improvements; first, a 
lan in the catalogue of the exhibition showing where the 
ar1ous rows and numbers of stalls are located, and, second, 
reater prominence on the stalls of the numbers under 
hich they are entered in the catalogue. Many architects 
2ep their catalogues from one exhibition to another for 
ference, and when they see a stall that attracts them, 
*sire to make notes in their catalogue, It is annoying in 
ich a case-not to be able to find @ number on the stall, 


especially when the representative of the exhibitor is away 
at tea. 

The display of competition designs for the poster to be 
used for advertising the exhibition is very interesting, and 
though, like all competitions, containing a number of 
attempts by vaulting ambition, includes several designs of 
high merit and not a few that must have run the successful 
competitor very close. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW COUNTY OFFICES 
| AT READING, BERKS. 
Wt gave last week some particulars relating to the 
conditions of this.competition, for which about 250 
architects have sent in their guineas. 

There is a slight error in the plans originally sent out 
to competitors, but this has been corrected by an 
emendation that revises the line A F on Drawing No. lig 
making the distance of the recess from A 11 feet 6 inches. 
A plan showing the position and depths of sewers has 
also been sent out by the County Surveyor. Most 
competitors will probably have noticed that the line A-A 
on ground-floor plan (Drawing No. 2) is wrongly lettered, 
and that the ‘‘ sectional elevation on A-A’’ is looking 
north. The section, on this, of the wall of the hall of 
the Assize Courts is shown to apex of gable, and the 
springing of this gable is about 10 feet lower. 

The “‘rooms in Assize Court buildings available for 
offices ’’ are at present, on the ground, first, and second 
floors, used as such for the county offices located in the 
existing old houses, Nos. 28 and 30 Forbury, and, as 
competitors will gather from the plans, are well-lighted 
and useful rooms for their size. The staircase to these 
rooms is a wooden one in fair repair, with a book-lift in 
the well running from the basement to the top floor. 
For explanation of the basement we give a copy of the 
plan, A and B are quite dark, and A is used as a lumber 


room for old papers that, apparently, must not be 
destroyed, but are not worth keeping. C is empty and 
contains an old stone sink in the recess on south side. 
D is used for electricity supply meters and is fairly well 
lighted. These four rooms are covered with brick 
vaults. E is at present used as the County Treasurer’s 
strong-room and has an iron door. F is partly lighted 
and has a plastered ceiling, apparently on wooden joists. 
The recess on west side contains an old kitchen range, 
but the room is not used now. These basement rooms 
seem to be dry, but have a fusty smell from want of use 
and ventilation. 

The hall of the Assize Courts is well lighted from 
windows on the north side and from top lights, so that 
the three windows in the west end shown on first-floor 
plan (Drawing No. 2) are of comparatively small im- 
portance. 

The explanation of the ‘‘ all rights of light ’’ referred 
to in the particulars is that the houses Nos. 26, 28 and 
30 Forbury, have been bought by the County Council 
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from Mr. Surron with rights of light over Messrs. 
Surron’s premises. The cross-hatched buildings shown 
on plan at south end (Drawing No. 1) are low one-storey 
trial houses used in Messrs. Surron’s business, and will, 
presumably, be re-erected on their building-line, 14 feet 
from the south end of site. Messrs. Surron’s buildings, 
where figured 10 feet 6 inches from west side of site, are 
one-storey only, and about 12 feet from ground line to 
eaves, with slate roof of low pitch coming down to same, 
except for one small dormer about 10 feet wide. Where 
set back 13 feet 6 inches from site, Messrs. Surron’s 
building is about 16 feet 6 inches from ground to eaves. 
Messrs, Surton’s “frontage to Forbury ‘is in red and 
yellow brick, and may; we think, be safely ignored by 
competitors in determining the character of their design. 
The Assize Courts are in Bath stone, showing incipient 
decay; hence probably the stipulation that Portland 
stone is to be used in the new buildings. 

As is shown on the sewer plan sent to competitors 
by the County Surveyor, the site faces on the other side 
of the Forbury large ornamental public gardens, so that 
the site is remarkably open to the north. The Forbury 
is a very quiet road and out of the bustle of Reading, 
except, of course, when the Assizes are being held. 

The local building materials of Reading are red-brick 
and tile ; even the stock bricks of the district are red, and 
good red facings are easily obtainable. Bracknell, from 
which the well-known T.L.B. bricks come, is only a 
few miles from Reading. : 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Ernest George, president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) announced the 
decease of Charles Thomas Whitley, Associate, elected 1870 ; 
Horace Moger, Associate, elected 1903; and William Cand- 
ler Reed, Associate, elected 1845, and the oldest member of 
the Institute. 

Mr. E. W. Ritry read a paper illustrated by lantern 
views, entitled 


The Architectural Work of the London “County Council. 

Mr. Ritey said that as there were at the London County 
Council thirteen main committees, divided again into thirty- 
five sub-committees, which dealt with constructional works, he 
could not adequately deal with all the ramifications of that 
part of the Council’s operations in a short lecture. He 
proposed therefore to confine his remarks to structural works 
which might be grouped under the following heads :—Hous- 
ing of the working classes, electricity buildings, special 
educational establishments, fire stations, bridges and street 
improvements. In dealing with the first part of the paper, 
housing of the working classes, Mr. Riley said it had been 
laid down that not less than 400 cubic feet of air space per 
person for adults should be provided in the Council’s dwell- 
ings, 200 cubic feet per head being permitted for children 
under ten years of age, and that the number of persons 
should not work out at more than two to a room. Infants 
born in a tenement did not count till they attained five years 
of age. It had been stated before a magistrate that a certain 
tenant being in an insanitary area, upon whom an eject- 
ment order had to be served, could not pay the rent asked 
by the Council. He had been paying 5s. 6d. per week, but 
would have had to pay 8s. 6d. per week for a tenement in the 
Council’s dwellings suitable for the accommodation of his 
family. The point emphasised was that the family was 
paying 2s. 33d. for each 100 feet super under the old in- 
sanitary conditions, whereas the Council was in a position 
to rehouse them in a thoroughly sanitary manner without 
any charge on the rates at a little over 1s. 103d. per 100 feet 
super. The two generally accepted forms of construction 
adopted in the planning of block dwellings were (1) self- 
contained tenements; (2) associated tenements. The first 
had its own independent scullery, water-closet and offices, 
and ‘except where a common laundry was provided, its own 
washing arrangements. The second type shared with other 
tenements the. sculleries for preparing food, sinks, water- 
closets, and wash-houses.° “Latterly the Council had invari- 
ably adopted the so-called ‘‘self-contained’’ plan. A good 
example approaching completion was the Bourne Estate and 
Union Buildings, which provided accommodation for 3,902 
persons. The average area of the living room was 150 feet 


super, and that of the bedrooms 100 feet. The average cubj 
space in the living rooms was 1,275 feet, and in the bedroom: 
850 feet. Gas on the slot system was laid on by arrangemer 
with the Gas Company. The buildings were planned for th 
internal blocks to lie north and south, so as to obtain th 
maximum of sunlight in the living rooms, and each ten 
ment had at least one room looking on a garden. The typ 
of plan-designed for these buildings was an improved “ba 
cony plan,’’ arranged so that the living rooms and the bec 
room did not look on to any of the balconies, and had a 
unobstructed light. The buildings were five storeys high wit 
a few attics, and were constructed of fire-resisting materi: 
with steel joists and concrete floors. All the sculleries an 
water closets were separated from the habitable rooms } 
ventilated lobbies. The type of plan of the buildings ha 
since the completion of the first block been adopted by othe 
authorities for working-class dwellings, amongst others } 
the Metropolitan Boroughs of Bermondsey and Hackney 

The Caledonian Estate was about two acres in extent, an 
being acquired by the Council under Part IIT. of the Hou 
ing Act there was consequently no rehousing obligatior 
The estate was therefore charged with the total capital ey 
pended in respect of land, buildings, gardens, &c., and a 
other outlay in connection with the development of th 
estate. After making due provision for all expenditure, ir 
cluding debt charges, the accounts showed a profit of 1.15 pe 
cent. on the gross rental. The buildings were five-store 
block dwellings containing 272 tenements, the four hac 
blocks being of the improved balcony type. The front bloc 
had closed staircases with windows and white glazed tile 
dado, giving approach at each landing to four tenement: 
averaging nine rooms for each set of four tenements. 0 
the basis of two persons to the habitable room, six one-roor 
tenements, 116 two-room, 146 three-room and four four-roo 
tenements accommodate 1,384 persons. The estimated cos 
of the buildings and incidentals was 57,396/. 10s., an 
worked out at 7.86d. per cubic foot. The most extensiv 
developments under this part of the Act, however, had bee 
the laying out of “ Cottage ’’ estates. Three large estates 0 
this kind were in progress at the present time, while | 
fourth, the Old Oak Common Lane Estate, had been ac 
quired, and a scheme for development was in_ progres 
Totterdown Fields Estate at Tooting comprised 383 acre 
The roads had all keen formed and cottages had been erecte 
on about 254 acres. Norbury Estate comprised abou 
30 acres. The ronds had been formed on about 18 acres, an 
cottages erected on about five acres. White Hart Lane Estat 
was divided into two parts. The larger or southern sectio 


- comprised 178 acres; the roads had been formed on abou 


354 acres and cottages erected on about 18.9 acres. Th 
northern section comprised 46 acres and was not yet ripe fo 
development. The Council had all along intended that thi 
isolated portion should wait till the neighbourhood ha 
opened up and become ready for building accommodation 
Endeavour had been made to render the cottage estates suc 
cessful, both from a commercial and architectural point 0 
view. They were two-storey buildings arranged in shor 
terraces with spaces at intervals, and they were almost in 
variably set back from the forecourt fence 5 to 14 feet. Eac 
cottage had its own front door and its own plot of garde 
ground in rear. In every cottage suitable fittings were pr 
vided. The scheme for development and designs produce 
had been largely influenced by the following considers 
tions :—(1) Economy of land area and road construction 1 
proportion to buildings, but in no case had more tha: 
33.33 cottages per acre been put on the land, the averag 
number being about 29.14; (2) the avoidance, as far as prac 
ticable, of deep external back projections in close juxta 
position, which tended to cause insanitary pockets and prt 
vent the free circulation of air currents aiong the backs © 
terraces of houses. ae 

Mr. Riley said it might add interest to the paper if h 
referred in general terms to cost of construction ane 
methods employed of issuing particulars for tender and col 
tract in regard to working-class dwellings, the expenditur 
on which had to be reduced to a minimum. 

For large works plans were prepared in the usual manne! 
and specifications and bills of quantities were also prepared 
Sometimes “open,’’ sometimes “ selected,’’ tenders wel 
invited. The cost of block dwellings, including profession? 
and incidental charges, erected during the past five 3 
had worked out at about an average of 861. per room, OF 9. : 
per cubic foot. For cottages, however, it had been pou 
generally most economical to obtain tenders as follows :- 
The working drawings of the buildings are prepared | 
4-inch scale, and a few essential details to a larger “HE ts 
simple specification is prepared giving very little detat 
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sription of construction, but specifying the quality of the 
cles required. To the specification are attached the 
ineil’s instructions for tender, form of contract, and 
sdule as to rates of wages and hours of labour. No bills 
quantities. are prepared, but each contractor invited to 
jer is supplied with a set of drawings, specification, form 
sontract, &c. Under this procedure there was no diffi- 
y in getting excellent contractors, both in large and 
Jler ways of business, tocompete. This simple means of 
yining competition worked admirably, not only in the 
ial process of obtaining tenders, but*in the adjustment of 
jations, &c., for at every step the architect knew just how 
cost of the work stood. Care had to be exercised in the 
nting of advances for work done, but there was no diffi- 
y in framing a table of values on which to work. 
The cost of cottages varied considerably according to 
rict. 
Cottages recently erected had cost :— 
At Totterdown Fields Estate, Tooting :—Five-roomed 
ages, including professional and incidental expenses, 
1. to 3841. ; four-roomed cottages, including professional 
. incidental expenses, 235/. to 2731.; three-roomed cot- 
»s, including professional and incidental expenses, 192I. 
1161.—the average cost per cubic foot being 6.14d. 
At White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham :—Five-roomed 
ages, including professional and incidental expenses, 
|. 16s. ; four-roomed cottages, including professional and 
dental expenses, 204]. 4s.; three-roomed cottages, in- 
ling professional and incidental expenses, 1681. 16s.—the 
rage cost per cubic foot being 4.97d. 
The lecturer then described the buildings constructed in 
nection with the electrification of the whole of the tram- 
r system within the County of London, which involved 
large generating station at Greenwich and sub-stations 
ced at convenient positions near the tramway routes. 
» area of the Greenwich station was about 3.7 acres, with 
rontage to the river of about 240 feet. The next division 
he lecture related to educational establishments including 
mical institutes, among which were cited the Central 
ool of Arts and Crafts and the London Day Training 
lege in Southampton Row; the School of Engineering 
| Navigation at Poplar; the Westminster School of Art 
: Technical Institute ; the School of Arts and Crafts at 
mmersmith, and other technical schools at Shoreditch, 
Idington and Brixton. : 
The Central School and College in Southampton Row cost 
woximately 115,000/. exclusive of equipment, the Naval 
zineering School at Poplar 27,0001. exclusive of 
shinery, and the Westminster school and institute 21,0001. 
The planning of fire brigade stations was described at 
€ length, the two essential points in arrangement being 
provision of adequate accommodation for the necessary 
varatus and the housing of the men in such a way that 
y could at any time reach the positions assigned to them 
yuickly as possible to ensure a rapid turn-out. 
Referring to the Holborn to Strand improvement scheme, 
- Riley said the Council, in the earlier stages of the 
rovement, fully realised the necessity of obtaining the 
i results in the new streets which, while affording im- 
ved facilities for traffic, it was hoped would result in an 
atectural treatment of great dignity ; it was held that, if 
igh standard of axcellence were obtained, the cost of the 
srovement would be reduced. The Institute co-operated 
h the Council in selecting eight architects, who were 
ited to submit sketches for the various frontages. Those 
cted by the assessors as submitting designs which were 
sidered suitable for adoption by prospective lessees were 
| H. T. Hare; Mr. W. Flockhart, Mr. M. Macartney, 
Mr. L. Stokes. However desirable in the interests of 
utecture the adoption of any of these schemes would have 
1, the Council had hesitated to impose upon its lessees 
coherent scheme as suggested by these exponents, with 
result that each design submitted for new buildings was 
sidered on its own merits. The Council had become, by 
ion of the surplus land acquired in carrying out improve- 
its, one of the largest landowners of London, with a rent 
of 325,0007. a year, and, having regard to the interests of 
ratepayers, it was most desirous of avoiding any restrict- 
‘S as to elevation, &c., which might delay the letting of 
1. . The building conditions had been amended in such a 
‘that rendered them less restrictive than thosé in opera- 
‘ on any other large London estate. Although the cir- 
stances had not been so propitious as they might have 
1, the result as regarded the architectural treatment was 
dedly above the average hitherto attained in other 
ropolitan improvements. If the general effect of the 
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future buildings did not fall below the present standard, the 
result would be one for congratulation. 

The Council, too, had instituted a means of preserving a 
suitable record of architectural and historical buildings 
demolished in connection with improvement schemes. Every 
building was carefully surveyed, and if desirable, suitable 
photographs taken; when any valuable detail, either in 
stone, wood or iron was found, a measured drawing was 
prepared. That had been the practice for some years, with 
the result that an interesting collection of many hundreds 
of drawings and photographs had been formed which would 
be of great value in illustrating for future generations a 
phase of old London which was rapidly disappearing. 

In connection with street improvements, which formed a 
very important part of the work of the Council, Mr. Riley 
said attention was at once arrested by the fact that the 
actual or estimated gross cost of county improvements effected 
by the Council since 1889, excluding bridges, had amounted 
to 11,000,000/., towards which the local authorities had in 
some cases fontdibuted. That large sum could only be 
regarded as the cost of patching up mistakes and remedying 
deficiencies which should never have arisen had any attempt 
been made originally to lay out London on a definite plan. 
The recommendations of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic as to street improvements commence by affirming that 
at the root of the problem of London locomotion was the fact 
that many of the streets were too narrow; that fact was 
always endorsed at academic discussions, and idyllic hopes 
for the future were expressed; but it was to be doubted 
whether anything was being done to prevent a recurrence of 
the evils of which the effect was now so apparent. From 
1897 to 1907 about 143 miles of new streets were sanctioned 
by the Council and 81,870 new buildings were erected in the 
county ; but that enormous development had not been in- 
fluenced by any directing control, and the meagre powers 
exercised by the Council under Part II. of the London 
Building Act provided only for a minimum standard which 
was quite incompatible with that laid down by the Royal 
Commission as to the width necessary in new streets. The 
building owner being only human, and his professional 
adviser being naturally anxipus to make the most of his 
client’s property, it was not, perhaps, surprising that the 
ideals which were so earnestly advocated in theory were not 
found to be adopted in practice in the development of 
suburban London. The want of control could only have dis- 
astrous effects, perhaps in the near future, but despite the 
high conceptions of what ought to be, it was doubtful whether 
any proposal, such as an amendment of the London Building 
Act on the lines of the Liverpool Act of 1908, to require a 
width of 80 feet in new main streets, would be favourably 
received. The Town Planning Bill might have a beneficial 
effect, and the Bill as amended certainly gave greater pro- 
mise by enabling land in course of development or which, 
although built on, was necessary to a scheme, to be dealt 
with in such schemes. The scope of the Bill in London would 
be restricted by reason of the comparatively small area within 
the county which was now unbuilt on, but the Bill would 
in any case prove a useful supplement to the Building Act by 
enabling the provision of arterial communications to be re- 
quired. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Riley referred to Vauxhall 
Bridge, and the great difficulties which beset the work in its 
early stages. He alluded to the proposed erection of pylons 
upon the shore piers, and said that though the value and 
importance of the whole scheme would be materially im- 
proved if something of the kind were added, the probability 
of such completion was only problematical. He expressed, 
too, his appreciation of the not wholly successful efforts made 
by ‘the Institute to preserve unimpaired the beauty of 
Waterloo bridge in the perforation of the abutment by the 
tramway near Lancaster Place. 

Mr. J. T. Taytor, London County Council, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said the architectural work of 
the London County Council might be considered as in two 
volumes. They had the first in Mr. Riley’s paper, and 
there was the second volume, or sequel, in the educational 
buildings undertaken by Mr. Bailey, and he hoped the 
Council would have an opportunity of hearing it. Mr. 
Riley’s position was a very difficult one, and the speaker 
said he wished on behalf of the London County Council to 
state how the members of that body appreciated his work. 
It would seem that necessarily the Council’s architect must 
come into conflict with some of the architectural profession 
who might feel aggrieved that they were not given more 
opportunities. Mr, Riley had a dual position to fulfil in the 
interests of the London County Council, the numerous com- 
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mittees, and the chairmen of committees. He was sure it 
was not easy to meet the views of all and reconcile them 
with what was right. A good deal of the work brought be- 
fore them in the lecture might be thought to be of an engineer- 
ing character, but they would agree that in the architectural 
part of the design the work showed a breadth of treatment 
and a dignity of purpose which reminded them of some of 


the old Roman work, and on the whole the designs were. 


- extremely successful. The building on the Thames Embank- 
ment that had been shown to them was a typical example. 
It was still a vexed question as to how far the London County 


Council could do design work in architecture to the exclusion | 


of the profession generally. He sympathised with archi- 
tects, and in a large measure shared their views, because he 
felt that official architecture was apt to run into grooves and 
become stereotyped. The London County Council appreciated 
originality and variety in building, and it was their desire 
and aim to haye the best possible results that could be 
obtained, and if better schemes were submitted by outside 
architects they would be ready to consider them with a view 
to co-operation, and he felt he carried Mr. Riley with him 
in that opinion. The lecture gave only a small idea of the 
work undertaken by the Council’s superintending architect. 
He, the speaker, was in a position to see the magnitude of 
those duties, and he was often surprised that Mr. Riley was 
able to achieve as much as he did. He for one would like 
to see work of a special character thrown open to competition, 
or to selected outside architects, and he felt Mr. Riley would 
not be adverse to the proposal. 

Mr. T. J. Bartey seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
the multitudinous number of buildings which went through 
Mr. Riley’s hands, and the variety of them showed perfectly 
clearly that the duties must entail a great strain on the 
architect's brain. He said he knew the difficulties which con- 
fronted an architect in dealing with various committees and 
the troubles which arose in working for a body like the 
London County Council, when different committees had their 
own business to carry through without official cognizance of 
the work done by other committees. Mr. Riley had kept his 
buildings within the limits of the economic restrictions im- 
posed, but he did not know if Mr. Riley had often experi- 
enced the difficulty of treating with the finance committee. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson said if he might be allowed, he would 
like to add an even more enthusiastic note to the vote of 
thanks than that of the proposer and seconder. He thought 
many of those present would have been struck with the great 
dignity and beauty of much of the design which had been 
‘shown on the screen during the lecture. They had had 
recently an interesting paper by Mr. Swales on ‘‘ American 
Architecture,’’ and he thought they could say, without hesita- 
tion, that the work they were considering that evening was 
quite equal to the large and fine conception of utilitarian 
architecture which Mr. Swales had brought to their notice. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp wished to add his mead of praise to 
the expressions passed on Mr. Riley’s paper, which he 
thought was terse and very much to the point. He asked 
whether it was desirable that the London County Council 
should erect dwellings for the working classes or whether such 
buildings should be left to that outside enterprise which 
was always forthcoming to meet a demand when profit was 
to. be made? With regard to block dwellings he thought they 
would all agree that the Metropolitan Board of Works, fol- 
lowed by the London County Council, did most seriously 
anticipate unnecessarily the pulling down and clearance of 
sites before they were at all ready to erect buildings on those 
sites, causing hundreds of poor persons to be sent away with- 
out provision being made for rehousing them, or for the 
immediate starting of the housing schemes. That mischief 
had been remedied somewhat by the London County Council, 
but he wished to make some criticisms. The cost for main- 
tenance, returnable as rent, was put at 8s. 6d. per week 
in the Council’s tenements. Such a sum formed a very large 
proportion of the average wage earned by those for whom the 
dwellings were erected. It was about one-fourth of the wage 
earned, and therefore excessive, because he thought they 
would agree that one-eighth of the wage was the fair pro- 
portion that should be expended in mere rental. It seemed 
therefore that notwithstanding the cost per foot cube, some 
other means should be taken to provide dwellings for the 
real working classes who could not afford to pay more than 
4s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. for a decent tenement, It devolved into a 
question as to whether the cubical area of the rooms might 
not be reduced, and more dwellings placed on the same site. 
It seemed also that the desire for two-roomed tenements was 
in the ascendant, and if they were to provide those dwellings 
the land must be obtained, at far less cost than generally 


therefore, the designer who produces symm 


ruled. The profit on the Caledonian estate property had b 
mentioned, but Mr. Riley did not tell them what the 
would be on the net rental. Those buildings were 
at an excessive price, but it seemed that, allow 
repairs and maintenance in the future, if the London 
Council could only secure 1.15 per cent, now, t 
future there would be scarcely any profit. The co 
ings was a scheme which would meet with the co 
of everyone, and the speaker added humorous 
building trade did not improve, he would expec 
architects allocated to those cottages. He qu 
ever, if the scheme could be a success financi 
thirty-three cottages per acre, and 1,300 feet garde 
it was obvious that the land must be purcha: 
small cost indeed. He could not account for 
difference in cost between the cottages at Tooting 
ham. In alluding to the street improvements se 
Woodward said the London County Council woul 
to make the rents in the Holborn to Strand area 
progressive than they were. 
Mr. Ritey, in his reply, agreed that land ac 
housing schemes had in the past been allowed 
undeveloped, and one plot had been vacant 
years. It was, however, he said, generally adm 
ear-marked for housing purposes rendered ce 
London valueless. The difference between the 
cottages built at Tooting and Tottenham was > 
graphical. At the latter place Fletton bricks 
easily, at Tooting they had to get Kent bricks, 
knew that if they got their bricks cheaply th 
problem was solved. ee 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIP) 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 

SYMMETRY AND BaLaNcE. 

\e is probably for the reason just suggested. 
seeking a centre, as the mind sees a central 
that we may best arrive at an understanding 
and true value of exact symmetry. Of itself 
signifies little; it is easily formed—most easily ¢ 
machine, as a turning lathe. It is offensive 
and yet can never be ignored without compens 
of balance. The requirement of perfect uni 
material object necessitates a centre line or a poin 
highest symmetry and the greatest unity are d 
best exemplified in the sphere, but only perfectly 
it is poised in space. The value of symmetry i 
conduces to unity of effect. Thus we may 
building by placing together, ‘‘ anyhow,” th 
rooms, and in the same way we may make 
wherein the 
up anywhere and anyhow. 
design necessitates little or no thought. 


so far superior to the other in that it had onl 
an effort of reason and by persistent endeavours 
has been enabled to produce this symmetry. The m 
application of symmetry is when convenience an 
the building are sacrificed to the production of 
metrical elevation. a) an 
Thus we call to mind a building with a very 
extended “‘ front,’’ in which this chief facade is im per: 
equal-sided symmetry. It would not be difficult | 
that some (if not very many) practical conveniences mu 
have been here sacrificed to obtain—what ?—that which 
produced in a few minutes by a turner, as when a wood 
baluster is formed from the square timbers. gee 
We might say that symmetry should be sought whe 
practical needs do not interfere, and that generally the 
should be rigid bi-symmetry in the detail and perhaps 
minor massing. We remember a design of 4 capital 
Apam in which one side there is a human figure and 
the other side a horse’s head, and scarcely anything h 
appeared to us more offensive. Soe 
The argument against symmetry in large parts 18 th 
however correct the symmetry may be in the geometric 
representation, in actual fact we cannot see this genu! 
bi-symmetry. Many buildings are so large or so shap 
that in execution the geometrical symmetry cannot an 
where be perceived by the eye. _ ae 
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Fie. 20.—SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A common argument, too, against symmetry is the 
ident fact that material objects, excepting certain 
‘ystals in small matters and the heavenly spheres in 
rge, are not strictly bi-symmetrical. Most leaves are 
vughly symmetrical, but no close examination is required 
show that the symmetry is imperfect—that is, that 
tere is no mathematical reproduction of similar forms 
ther side of some exactly central axis. To this it might 
2 urged that inasmuch as the designer drawing his 
‘spiration from nature does not copy one special form, 
at generalises, the spirit he perceives underlying most 
‘ant life is that of the truly symmetrical, but that to 
tain variety there is a constant divergence from this. 
nd in respect to flowers, the basic formation of most 
ich is truly symmetrical, the curl and curve being for 
e sake of variety. . 

It seems possible that the sublimity of nature is an 
‘tribute of Divine creation that can have nothing germane 
the creations of man. The apparent arrangement of 
‘e stars in the firmament is to be described as ** anyhow.”’ 
hey appear to be the type of chance and haphazard. 
'e know that, on the contrary, the arrangement is that 
: perfect order, only the finite mind not being able to 
mmprehend infinity, we can express no opinion on the 
atter, our brain not having grasped the meaning of the 
hole conception any more than a fly on the cathedral 
indow could comprehend the arrangement of the whole 
ulding. Possibly the same may be said respecting the 
niyersally persistent asymmetry of natural life on the 
tth. There is, in a profusion of naturally growing 
owers, an echo of the same sublimity of arrangement 
at We see in the stars. From the considerations here 
ade we may deduce a belief that there is no 
gument against symmetry in the fact that natural 
jects are seldom, if ever, perfectly so. The claim 
Y equal-sided treatment must be based on some 
her grounds. Tt is not reasonable to look too 
uch for inspiration respecting the arrangement of inor- 
mic masses—as in architecture—to organic life, as 
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plants. A more intelligible course would be to inquire 
into the arrangement of the lifeless matter subject to law 
and order, and here we find the crystal which is the pro- 
duction of what we call order out of the natural disorder, 
as we should say, a sublimity in terms—in matter— 
assumes symmetrical shapes having various phases of 
symmetry ; and so, too, on the larger scale, the formation 
of suns and worlds out of primitive nebulous masses (the 
nebular hypothesis) results in symmetry of the sphere or 
spheroid, or at times a ring, as that of the planet Saturn. 
The truth is, possibly, the question of symmetry in 
design, especially as applicable to architecture, must be 
considered unsolvable. All that we see is that, not being 
able on our plane to produce true sublimity, we must 
in our weak human nature fall back upon rigid bi-sym- 
metry as a symbol of order on a lower scale, and leave 
to natural forces—earthquakes, winds, frosts, rain, and . 
time-weathering—the production of that ‘‘ parasitical 
sublimity ’’ discovered by Rusxiy and most plainly 
evidenced in the ruin, 

The old story of the complaint that a terrestrial and 
celestial globe did not constitute a “‘ pair ’’ seems often 
to find an echo in architectural design. It is Just possible 
to imagine that some rigid equal-sided symmetrist would 
prefer the decorative inscriptions in Santa Sophia at Con- 
stantinople tg be alike on opposite positions. The absurdity 
would be here apparent enough; but it is often just as 
inconsistent to create artificially equal-sided compositions 
in solid architectural device. 

Exact symmetry, based on order, is evidently a true 
principle in architectural design; but the premises being 
thus made the whole grounds require examination. There 
is plainly a subtle relation between symmetry and 
asymmetry in architecture. It would appear that they 
are correlated much as regularity to irregularity, rough 
to smooth, or any other pure contrast where mutual 
enhancement is the outcome. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue British. Fire Prevention Committee has issued a 
‘red book ’’ containing a detailed account of a test on an 
“armoured ’’ door, being a sliding door of four thicknesses 
of deal and covered externally (i.e. armoured) with tinned 
steel plates. The object of the test was to try if-such a 
door could obtain classification under the Committee’s 
scheme as affording ‘‘ full protection ’’ (Class A). For 
this it would be necessary for the door to effectively resist 
a fire of two and a half hours’ duration at a temperature 
gradually increasing to about 1800° Fahr., followed by 
the application of water for two minutes on the fire side. 
This proved too severe a'test for such a class of door, as 
when the wood was burnt the ‘door collapsed before the 
expiration of the time limit, and accordingly armoured 
doors should be regarded as affording temporary protection 
only against fire. 


A LITTLE breeze seems to have been blowing amongst 
the municipal officials of Sheffield, a thing very. likely to 
happen in the extension of municipal professionalism 
resulting from the assumption of universal municipal man- 
agement or mismanagement of all our affairs. When one 
elected and unpaid body of citizens undertakes to regulate 
for their fellow citizens the supply of water, gas, milk, and 
everything else there must be a multiplication of officials 
whose spheres of influence sometimes overlap, and hence 


result friction, shelving of responsibility, assumption of 
dignity. 


Tue advantages of mechanical filtration in lieu of the 
old sandbed system for dealing with the town supply of 
water has been recognised by the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust, and that body is now constructing filtration 
works at Fairmilehead, and building a filter-house to con- 
tain twelve Bell’s mechanical filters. Mechanical filtration 
has the advantages of quicker action, equal efficiency, lower 
initial cost, small expense in upkeep as compared with sand 
filtration. The disadvantage of these mechanical filters js 
the necessity for disposing of the dirt filtered out of the 
water. This is washed mechanically out of the filters, and 


has to be collected in settling tanks in order that it may be 
cleared away. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONKWELL GRANGE, WILTSHIRE,—FORECOURT AND | : 
ENTRANCE—KITCHEN COURTYARD’ AND SIDE ENTRANCE-THE 
GARDEN ENTRANCE TO SOUTH’ FRONT—ENTRANCE DOOR ANI 
VESTIBULE, &c.-_THE HALI—THE DINING-ROOM, 


ee charming house, of which Mr. E. Guy Dawsz 
is the architect, is built in a wood on the slope of 
hill some seven miles out of Bath. Much of the wood 
to be cleared to form the gardens and terraces. The hous 
commands beautiful views towards Savernake Forest, ‘Th 
kitchen gardens, stabling, lodges, &c., have all bee 
arranged near by the house. The walls are built in cour: 
rubble of stone taken from old walls on the estat 
dressings and ashlar work are executed in 
‘““Ridge’’, stone from the Corsham Quarry” 
The roof is covered with old stone slates procur 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Francis Orare, of | 
executed the stone and wood carving. - The general con 
tractors were Mesrs. WaLKER & SuaTER of Derby. Th 
following are among the sub-contractors :—Steelwork 
ReppatH, Brown & Co., London; casements and fittings 
Joun Pye, of Moreton-in-Marsh ; stoves and grates, BRATT 
Cotsran & Co., London; plumbing and sanitary fittings 
MeE.LowEs & Co., London ; parquet floors, BASSANT BROS. 
London; modelled plaster work, E. P. BANKART ani 
GrorcE Cox; door furniture, Brawn & Co., Birmingham 
railings, J. W. Sincer & Sons, Lrp., Frome; heatin, 
apparatus, Wm. Gouup, London. Bee 


UR illustrations of Queen’s College, Oxford, will b 


continued next week. 


HOUSE AT CHESHAM BOIS, BUCKS. — 
qe house was designed and built for Mr. Moyg, artis 
| and etcher. The house overlooks Chesham Bol 
Common, The brickwork is five courses to the foo 
with old London tiles on the roof. Messrs. HmN® 
Horr & Son supplied the steel casements and leade 
lights. Mr. Monk had a very fine collection of old case 
ment handles, and these were fitted to the new casements 
The feature of the house is the studio, part of which ; 
finished internally with Dutch bricks. The garden ha 
been laid out in an unique manner, using London pavm 
and Dutch clinkers for the paths, while the grey garde 
was designed and plants supplied by Miss JEKYLL. — 


Dhite marble panel 
White marble panel 


Y AND WHITE MARBLE MANTLE, HOTEL DE LA 
f CHANCELLERIE, YPRES. 


From a Sketch by BanisTER FLETCHER. 


isscs AND STRAINS IN GIRDER 

ie WORK.* 

‘title of the paper I have the honour to read to you 
is evening was suggested to me by your energetic 
ry, and I gladly accepted it in the belief that he was 
acquainted with your requirements than I could be. 
iteresting to note that from the time of the Britannia 
ix Bridge, 1845, when the theory of stresses first 
d general attention, to about the year 1880, it was 
ary to speak of the stresses in girder work as strains, 
t Mr, F. Wentworth Shields’s book on ‘‘ Strains in 
ork,” and my own lectures to the Society of Engineers, 
de same title, which dealt solely with stresses, did not 
t time seem improperly named, as draughtsmen were 
habit of describing their preliminary work in design- 
bridge as ‘‘taking out the strains,’’ and as many of 
iding “‘iron-men’’ in the various railway engineers’ 


were old students of mine, I am afraid I must be held . 


sible for helping to keep up the misnomer. However, 
lectures just referred to I gave a full description of 
ae use of the terms, and I cannot do better than re- 
late that portion here. I said :—‘‘ By a load on any 
r of a structure is meant the aggregate of all the 
al forces acting upon it, including the weight of the 
vr itself and of other parts supported by it; by a 
1s meant the change of form produced in a piece by 
ton of a load ; and by a stress is meant the resistance 
In the material by its molecular forces opposing the 
(of a load in producing a strain. Thus the strength 
lece In @ given position may be such that a load of so 
pounds produces a stress of so many pounds per square 
the result being a strain, or change of form of a 
amount, whether temporary or permanent, and, when 
nough, appearing as stretching, shortening, bending, 
ling or twisting. The term:strain is commonly used 
1 of stress, and is usually meant as such when we 
of the calculation of strains ; so that although we may 


——ae ha 
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use this term as an ordinary office phrase, we must bear in 
mind the distinction when we make a systematic study of the 
subject.” 

The various kinds of strain that may come upon a struc- 
ture are :— 

1. Tension: stretching, pulling, tearing. 

2. Compression: crushing, pushing, squeezing. 

3. Shearing: cutting, nipping, or when acting along the 
grain of wood it is called detrusion. 

4. Transverse strain: cross strain, bending, deflection. 
This strain may be resolved into tension, compression and 
shearing, as we shall see later on. 

5. Torsion: twisting, wrenching. This strain is a form 
of shear which belongs almost exclusively to machinery. 

6. Buckling or crumpling, which is a compound strain 
made up of crushing and bending. 

At the present day it would, of course, be taken as a sign 
of ignorance if we spoke of strains when we meant stresses, 
as the whole subject is now fairly well understood by the 
ordinary draughtsman. 

I have here a model beam in indiarubber which will help 
us to understand a good deal about stress and strain. One 
side is plain, the next is divided throughout the length by 
parallel lines | inch apart across the beam; the next side 
has squares of 3 inch all over it; and the fourth side is 
covered with circles 4 inch diameter, When'I bend the beam 
double and turn it sideways you will see that the outside of 
curve is hollow and the sides bulge considerably on the inside 
of the curve, due to the effects of tension and compression 
respectively. A bar of iron of the same size bulges in just 
the same way when bent double. Now turning the parallel 
lines towards you and bending the beam, you will see that 
the lines come closer together towards the concave edge and 
go further apart towards the convex edge, while in the 
centre of the depth the spacing remains unaltered. This 
shows you that when a beam is supported at the ends and 
loaded on the top the upper part is greatly compressed ; 
this compression, which is a measure of the compressive 
stress induced in the beam, gets less and less towards the 
middle of the depth, where it disappears, and below that the 
action is reversed, so that the material is stretched more 
and more until the bottom is reached, where the tension 
becomes a maximum. The middle of the depth where the 
strain disappears is called the neutral layer, and the line 
this would present in a cross section is called the neutral 
axis. So far we have only seen the effect of the longitudinal 
stresses, but turning the side with the squares towards you 
and bending the beam the squares will be found to become 
lozenge-shaped in opposite directions on each side of a 
vertical centre line. This shows the diagonal effect of the 
real stress, which takes shear into account as well as tension 
and compression. The side with the circles upon it shows 
this also, but perhaps in a more interesting manner, as the 
circles become ellipses with the long axis in the direction of 
the greatest stress. This model may also be used to show 
the compression which a column undergoes from an axial — 
load, and the compression and tension from a non-axial or 
eccentric load. It will also show the effect of torsion, the 
relative movement of the particles being indicated by the 
change of shape of the squares and circles. 

Now I am afraid we must come to a part of the subject 
not quite so interesting, but the apology must be that it is 
essential. I refer to the subject of bending moments. A 
bending moment is the effect of a load or its reaction at the 
supports, multiplied by the leverage with which it acts; in 
other words, it is the active part of the calculations, or the 
effort, as distinguished from the resistance due to the nature 
of the material and the disposition of its parts. The bending 
moments, however, do not tell us all the action that is taking | 
place ; we have also to take account of shear, and this is a 
matter which does not always receive due consideration. 
Many of the failures in early ferro-concrete work were due 
to the neglect of shear, and only recently the question of 
shear in masonry dams has been subject to investigation by | 
many distinguished men. 

I have now some lantern slides to illustrate the subject. The 
first figure shows a beam supported at the ends and loaded in 
the centre (diagram 1). The next shows the beam with lines 
on the side, originally parallel, but now closer together at 
the top and further apart at the bottom on account of the 
bending, indicating the longitudinal stresses of tension and 
compression. The next figure is an attempt to indicate the 
nature of vertical shear in a beam under the action of a 
load. It does not really divide up into blocks, as shown, 
as the effect is continuous throughout the beam, any series 
of particles in a vertical section tending to separate by 
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sliding from the adjacent particles. Horizontal shear is 
‘Shown in the next figure, and this can be illustrated more 
naturally, because if we put half a dozen boards together to 
carry a load they will visibly slide on each other as shown. 
The corner figure shows by a series of curves what is approxi- 
mately the true distribution of stress throughout a solid 
beam earrying a load. On the right-hand side we have a 
diagrammatic view of a girder under a concentrated central 
load and an equal uniformly distributed load. The girder 
is shown by a thick line only, as what we are now consider- 
ing does not take account of the material construction ; it 
may be a solid beam or a flanged girder, but it makes no 
difference at present. 

The bending-moment diagram for the central load is a 

: : ; W/ 
simple triangle whose depth is = ae 
Where W = total load in tons. 
Z = span in inches, 

Vertical ordinates or depths at any part of the triangle 
indicate the amount of bending moment at the corresponding 
part of the beam. When the same load is equally distributed 
along the beam the bending-moment diagram becomes a 


parabola, as shown, the depth in the centre being 3 
exactly half that due to the same load concentrated in the 
centre. Ordinates within the parabola at any point give the 
bending moments at corresponding points of the beam as 
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DiacRram 1, 


before. The lower figure shows the shear diagrams for the 
same loads. That from the concentrated load is uniform 
throughout, the depth being equal to the reaction at either 


support, or x. The construction of a shear diagram for 


any load is very simple. If a start be made at the left-hand 
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support with a shear stress equal to the reaction at 
support, and the same length or ordinate is maint, 
until a load is reached, and then the ordinates are re 
by the amount of the load, and so on until the other su: 
is reached, then the whole diagram will be formed. [| 
case of a concentrated central load, the ordinate will ct 
from a plus value above the line to an equal minus ‘ 
below the line. The terms plus and minus merely si 
the position of the ordinates with regard to the lir 
origin, and do not indicate any difference in the natu 
the shear. The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What | 
shear exactly under the load?”’ The answer is that o 
centre line of the load the shear changes from plt 
minus, so that the centre line being taken as a geomet 
one “‘ having length without breadth,”’ the change is jy 
diate, and there is no point where both can be measur 
the same time. a 

Following this method for a uniformly distributed 
the ordinates begin to change directly the support is 
so that the complete outline forms two triangles, indicg 


Ww a 
that the shear stress is equal to a % at each support, 


same as with a concentrated load, while it grady 
diminishes to zero at the centre. To facilitate the wor 
the case of irregular structures, it may be useful to. 
that the bending moment at any section of a beam is ¢ 
to the area of the shear diagram up to that point aang 
on the length-load scale adopted, due attention being g 
to the plus and minus values of the shear diagram, __ 
With this explanation you will be able to follow rea 
the bending moment and shear diagrams for all the reg 
conditions of loading and supperting, and these wil, 
thrown upon the screen, so that any further point: 
interest may be described. ieee 
Fig. 1 (diagram 2) shows a cantilever loaded at the: 
with the bending moment and shear diagrams. The m 
mum bending moment is= WI, and the shear=W, unif 
throughout. ie 
Fig. 2 shows a cantilever with three concentrated lo 
W, W, and W,, at different points. The principle of ( 
structing the bending moment and shear diagrams wil 
easily followed from the previous description. _  -! 
Fig. 3 shows a cantilever under a uniformly distri 
load. The maximum bending moment is only half that 
to the same load concentrated at the end, and the st 
stress being reduced from the support outwards in pro 
tion as the load is passed becomes zero at the end. _ 
Fig. 4 shows a cantilever carrying a eoncentrated loac 
the extremity and also a distributed load. The diagri 
will be seen to be made up of figs. 1 and 2, where simi 
loads were taken by themselves. a: 
Fig. 5 shows a cantilever with a partially distribu 
load. The construction of the bending-moment diagram 
_ rather interesting. First the pi 
“f bola is drawn for the load as if 
cantilever extended out for 
length z; then the outline is ¢ 
tinued by drawing the triangle 
ordinates as if the load were ¢ 
centrated at its centre of gravity 
Fig. 6 shows a cantilever wit 
partially distributed load not rec 
ing to the outer end, and 
diagrams axe similar to the li 
supposing the cantilever to te 
nate at the outer end of the lo 
Fig 7 (diagram 3) shows a be 
supported at the ends and carry: 
a concentrated load in the cent 
Fig. 8 shows a similar beam W 
the load shifted out of the centr 
Fig. 9 shows how two conc 
trated loads on a beam are de 
with. In the alternative bend: 
moment diagram the overlapp! 
of the dotted independent diagta 
ior each load being allowed — 
gives the same lengths of ordina 
as the upper diagrams, althou 
its shape is somewhat different 
Fig. 10 shows a beam suppor! 
at the ends and carrying 4 U 
. formly distributed load. 
_ Fig, 11 shows a beam earryint 
- partially distributed load W! 
iather a neat form of construct 
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‘he bending-moment diagram. The load is first assumed 
» concentrated at its centre of gravity and the main 


agle drawn; then the apex is cut off by a chord line | 


iding to each extremity of the load, and a parabola 
ito the distributed load drawn upon it. 

‘ig. 12 shows a beam with a partially distributed load 
‘reaching either end. 


D1AGRAM 3. 
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/ compression stress in lower. The nature of the longitudinal 
stress is also shown in the elevation by the thick lines for 


compression and thin for tension, the terminations marking 
the points of contrary flexure where the bending moment is 


| zero. 


Fig. 16 shows a similar fixed beam with a uniformly 
distributed load. The bending-moment diagram depends to 
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Fig. 13 shows a beam carrying a concentrated load in 
centre and also a uniformly distributed load. 


Fig. 14 shows a beam carrying a distributed load over | 


half. and a concentrated load on the other half. It will 
seen that the portion of the girder between the two loads 


' no shear, according to the rules laid down. This happens | 
‘use the two loads are assumed to be equal and their | 


tres of gravity equidistant from the supports. 
nee 15 (diagram 4) shows a beam with the ends sufficiently 
in the walls, or carried continuously over supports, or 
wise secured, 50 that they are in the technical condition 
We as “fixed.’’ The narrow spaced ordinates in the 
ing-moment diagrams show tension in upper side. and 


some extent upon the construction of the girder in this case, 
as to whether it is of uniform section or uniform strength. 

Fig. 17 shows a beam fixed one end and merely supported 
at the other end, with a concentrated load in the centre. 

Fig. 18 shows a similarly fixed and supported beam, but 
carrying a distributed load. 

Fig. 19 shows a ‘‘ continuous beam’ 
than two supports. 

Fig. 20 shows a beam in the condition of a gallery canti- 
lever, one end fixed and the other projecting over a column 
or other support. The lettering in every case shows how the 
diagrams may be calculated and set off to scale. 

.-(To-be continued.) » 
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TESTS ON BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA 

| COLUMNS. | 

ROFESSOR ARTHUR N. TALBOT, of the University 

of Illinois, assisted by Mr. Duff A. Abrams, Associate 
in theoretical and applied mechanics, has published a report 
on a series of tests carried out at the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University. The experiments were con- 
ducted on sixteen short columns or piers of brick and sixteen 
columns built of hollow terra-cotta blocks not filled with con- 
crete. The length of the columns varied from 10 feet to 
123 feet. In lateral dimensions the brick columns were 124 
by 125 inches, and in the terra-cotta block columns the 
range was from 83 by 84 inches to 174 by 174 inches. The 
bricks used in the construction of the columns were of two 
grades—an excellent class of building brick and a soft grade 
selected as representative of inferior brick. The average 
compressive strength of the former bricks was in pounds per 
square inch 10,690, and the modulus of rupture under trans- 
verse stress was 1,670 lb. per square inch, whilst the inferior 
bricks had an average compressive strength of 3,920 lb. and 
a modulus of rupture of 481 lb. The terra-cotta blocks were 
of good-quality. Different qualities of mortar and different 
grades of workmanship were used. The loads were applied 
continuously to failure in most. cases, but tests were also 
made with repeated applications of the same load. Central 
loading of the columns was used in most cases, but in some 
tests the load was applied eccentrically. The following is 
the summary of the results as given in the report :— 

“ Both brick columns and terra-cotta block columns gave 
high strengths in all cases where strong mortar and care in 
building were used. For central loading the strength of the 
brick columns ranged from 3,220 to 4,110 lb. per square 
inch, and the strength of the terra-cotta block columns from 
2,700 to 3,790 lb. per square inch, the columns having the 
highest resistance not failing at the full capacity of the 
machine. The. effect of the strength of the mortar is appa- 
rent in the Carrying capacity developed in the columns; 
lower loads were found in columns built with 1-5 Portland 
cement mortar than in those with 1-3 Portland cement 
mortar, still lower loads in those with 1-3 natural cement 
mortar, and still lower loads in those having 1-2 lime mortar, 
The effect of the quality of the brick is shown in the columns 
made with inferior brick, which carried only 31 per cent. as 
much as columns built with the better grade of brick. In 
the case of the terra-cotta columns, the blocks which were 
culled out as somewhat inferior gave a column strength 
perhaps 30 per cent. less than the columns built with superior 
blocks. The effect of the attempt to represent hurried or 
careless workmanship in two brick columns and in three 
terra-cotta block columns was a loss in strength of about 
15 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively. 

“The ratio of the strength of the columns to the com- 
pressive strength of the individual brick and block is of 
interest. In the well-built brick columns loaded centrally 
the ratio of strength of column to compressive strength of 
individual brick ranged from 0.31 to 0.37, and in the under- 
burned clay-brick column the ratio was 0.27. In the terra- 
cotta block columns with central loading the ratio of strength 
of column to that of individual block was 0.74 for the in- 
completed test and 0.83, 0.85 and 0.89 for the others. fT; 
as seems to be the case, the strength of the brick or block to 
resist cross-breaking is an element in. determining the 
strength of the built-up column, a deeper or thicker brick 
would give higher column strength. It is possible that this 
partially accounts for the fact that the ratio is found to be 
higher for terra-cotta block columns than for brick columns, 
The tests suggest that the ability of individual pieces to 
resist transverse strength is an important element in the 
strength of the completed column. This suggestion may 
have an important bearing on the advantageous size of the 
component blocks which may be used in a compression piece 
where high strength is desired, 

“The strength of the column is greater than the strength 
of the mortar cubes in both brick and terra-cotta block 
columns, excepting only the soft brick columns which had 
brick of low compressive strength. It is evident that the 
strength of individual brick or blocks and the strength of 
the mortar both enter into the resistance of the column. The 
relative effect of the two depends upon the character of the 
material. It is evident, however, that the better the indi- 


vidual piece the more important it is to have the mortar of 
high resisting strength. 


“The results obtained in 
were found to agree 
ordinary analysis. W 
application of the load 


applying the load eccentrically 
very well with those obtained from 
hen the amount of eccentricity in the 
is known or may be estimated closely, 
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the ability of the column to resist this action may }) 
culated quite closely. It is apparent from the result; 
the calculated resisting stress in the column on the ¢. 
maximum compression is higher than that which , 
failure in centrally loaded columns, The higher stre 
veloped with eccentric loading is probably due to the | 
ence of the restraint of the less stressed interior 
The tests made by applying and releasing a Single ] 
number of times gave failures at loads below those 
produced failure in similar columns at a single applig 
of the load. The phenomenon is common in materi, 
the nature of brick and terra-cotta. eS 
“It is apparent that the quality of workmansh 
laying up such columns has an important bearing upc 
resisting strength. The work of building columns, ho, 
is not difficult and requires only ordinary care. Full 
and an even bearing are important, and the ordinary. 
man ought to be able to construct columns of high stre 
In the tests made on columns intended to represent pi 
careless workmanship the decrease in strength was n 
much as anticipated. However, it must be understood 
careful and trustworthy work is essential and that i 
poor joints will materially reduce the strength of the 
ture. Wherever good. material and good workmanshi 
insured the strength of masonry of this kind may be ut 
with advantage.”’ 
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TEST OF THREE LARGE REINFORCE 


CONCRETE BEAMS. | 

T the Engineering Experiment Station of the Uniy 

of Illinois, Mr. Arthur N. Talbot, Professor of ] 
cipal and Sanitary Engineering, and in charge of theor 
and applied mechanics, has carried out some highly ini 
ing experiments on perhaps the largest reinforced co 
beams yet tested, chosen almost at random from a 
number of beams made up for use in a railroad stru 
which may thus be considered to be representative of ; 
conditions of construction. The slabs were support 
balks of timber and were tested in pairs, being kept 12 i 
apart by oak beams. Pressure was applied by mea 
hydraulic jacks. From the Professor’s report we giv 

following extracts :— 
1. Materials. | 

The information and data on the materials used ar 
methods of fabrication were furnished by Mr. Gaut « 
Illinois Central Railroad, and as there was no thous 
needing results for test discussion, no special measure 
or analyses were made, only the attention usual in 
made construction work being given. The sand was tc 
sand of good quality from Merom, Indiana. The ston 
unscreened crushed limestone from Chicago, the larges 
being two inches. The cement was Owl Portland 
manufactured by the German-American Portland Ci 
Company. Tests of the cement gave a tensile streng 
822 lb. per square inch for the seven-day neat fest 
per cent. passed the No. 100 sieve. - 

The main longitudinal reinforcing bars were 1 
square corrugated bars, new style. Tests made by Robe 
Hunt & Co. of the bars used in this work show an ¢ 
limit varying between 51,260 and 52,770 lb. per square 
The 3-inch bars used in the top longitudinal reinfore 
were cup bars. Tests showed these to have an elastic 
ranging from 45,800 to 51,100 lb. per square inch. 
stirrups were 3-inch cup bars. | 


2. The Slab and its Reinforcement. 


The general size of the slab was 6 feet 3 inches br 
by 25 feet length. One-half of the length had a g 
thickness of 34 inches, and the other one-half sloped 
the middle to a thickness of 31 inches at the end. 
difference in thickness was for the purpose of facili 
drainage. In addition to the thickness just mentioned 
was an additional inch at the bottom at either end for 
tance of 18 inches, the width of the bearing area. — 
arrangement permits a better appearing joint at th 
ports. The estimated weight of one of the slabs is 33 

The longitudinal reinforcement was placed witl 
lower face of the bar 3 inches from the bottom surface | 
slab. This makes the distance from the centré o 
reinforc’‘ng bars to the top of the slab at the 1 
303 inches. Although the depth to steel is less thai 
for one half of the beam, the maximum bending m: 
is at the middle, and 304 inches will be used in the ca 
tions, both in calculating the resisting moment and : 
culating the shearing stresses. This is admissible 1 


t 
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sase because of the slope of the upper surface. Twenty- 
-inch bars were used in each slab, the spacing being 
, centres and 25 inches from the lateral faces. 
ing the depth to the centre of the steel as 304 inches, 
inforcement amounts to 1.27 per cent. 

methods of placing the reinforcement and providing 
+ diagonal tension were used. In No. 70 no stirrups were 
ind the bars were bent up at an angle of about 45 degrees 
close to the end. The bend for one-fourth of them 
1 at about 2 feet from the end, for another one-fourth 
vet, for another one-fourth at 4 feet, while the remain- 
ws were straight throughout the length of the slab. 
) was the last slab made in this way, In the slabs 
after No. 70 (including No. 71 and No. 72) stirrups 
ised and the bars were bent up farther back from the 
nd less abruptly, giving a better distribution of the 
ncement. In one-fourth of the bars the inclination 
Jat a point 6 feet from the end, in one-fourth at 4 feet 
ihe end, and in one-fourth at 2 feet from the end, while 
Hore the remainder of the bars were horizontal. In 
Wr U-shaped stirrups, made of 34-inch cup bars, 


ylaced vertically at distances of 2} feet, 4 feet, 53 feet 
“feet from the ends of the slabs. Each stirrup passed 
and included five reinforcing bars and reached nearly 
top of the slab. In addition to the main reinforcing 
four }-inch cup bars were placed longitudinally 
Shes from the top of the slab, and transversely 
p the slab just above these were twelve 4-inch and 
inch bars, while transversely across the bottom face 
above the longitudinal reinforcement were twenty-one 
i bars. As the top reinforcement is only one twenty- 
of one per cent. it is not considered in the calculations 
sutral axis position or of compressive stress in the 
jote, 

' the middle of the width of the slab and 2 feet 6 inches 
either end, heavy steel stirrups were anchored in the 
ete, These were designed to receive the device by 
1 the slabs were lifted and placed. 

| 3. Composition and Fabrication. 

he proportions of the concrete were one cement, two sand 
five broken stone. The concrete was mixed in a No. 2 
h machine mixer. There was no measurement of the 
int of water used, but the concrete was mixed so wet 
little or no tamping was required, or even feasible. The 
3 were strong and substantial and were well braced. The 
_ longitudinal reinforcement was carefully placed and 
by wires and blocks until the concrete was in place. 
stirrups were held likewise. It is probable that more 
ar was used in space below the bars on account of the 
ulty in working around the bars, but there was no 
apt made to vary the mixture in the slabs. The con- 
was well spaded and stirred, especially around the re- 
‘cing bars. 


He 4. Storage and Age. 
he slabs were left where made, exposed to the weather, 
_ the time of fabrication until tested. The sides of the 
S were removed after forty-eight hours. No. 70 was 
o October 7, and No. 71 and No. 72 October 8, 1907. The 
of No. 70 was made April 15, and of No. 72 April 28, 
| No, 71 was used in both tests, The slabs were there- 
more than six months old. On account of the tempera- 
? prevailing during the winter, the setting of the con- 
during much of the time must have been slow, and the 
itions were probably less favourable for hardening than 
€ case in ordinary ninety-day laboratory tests. 
: 5. Manner of Failure. 
‘he manner of failure was quite different in the two 
AS, No. 70 and No. 72. In the case of No. 70, although 
: evident from calculations that the steel of the reinforc- 
bars had nearly reached the yield point, there was no 
ence of this in the appearance and action of the beam 
he time of failure. At a load of 593,000 lb. the main 
onal crack outside of one load point was seen to be 
ading rapidly, and at 734,000 lb. it was opening wide. 
vas evident for some time that the beam was on the 
® of total failure. Finally it failed suddenly by 
onal tension, so called shear failure, at an applied load 
01,000 Ib., the diagonal crack having suddenly extended 
ie top of the slab and opened wide. At the same time the 
ae erack which had formed along the reinforcing bar 
ake, action of vertical tension) lengthened and the bar 
€ away from the concrete above. The characteristics 
1s test were the formation of main diagonal cracks at 


er end " , 
onal eee final sudden failure of the beam. by 
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‘develop with repetitions at lower loads. 
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In No. 72 the presence of the stirrups and the changed 
position of the reinforcing bars at the ends were sufficient 
to resist the diagonal tension developed. Although the 
diagonal cracks were numerous and although some of them 
finally extended to within 12 inches of the top face of the 
slab they remained small and fine and were well distributed. 
They lacked the growth and concentration which are ap- 
parent in failures by diagonal tension, The tension cracks 
in the middle third of the beam extended upward as the load 
was increased and at 811,000 lb. nine of these were visible to 
within 12 inches of the top of the slab. At this load the 
tension cracks were opening wide, indicating that the yield 
point of the reinforcing steel had been passed. Above 
800,000 lb. the deflection increased rapidly. The maximum 
load applied was 840,000 Ib., the indicated load then falling 
off when the deflection was increased. It seems evident that 
a load of 811,000 lb. would not have held long, and the 
maximum load applied held but momentarily. The charac- 
teristic of the test of No. 72 was slow failure by tension of 
the steel, without sign of compression failure and without 
sign of impending failure by diagonal tension. The effective- 
ness of the stirrups and the bending of the bars at ends are 
evident in this test. This is the more important as the 
diagonal tension failure may give little warning and may 
It may be noted 
that on the next day the test was continued until there was 
a deflection in No. 72 of 34 inches, the load applied ranging 
somewhat under 800,000 lb.. Upon release of load there 
was a recovery of 1 inch in the deflection. At this time the 
stretch of the steel and the consequent concentration of the 
compressive stress were so much that there was considerable 
crushing of the concrete, Slab No. 71, which was used as 
the lower beam in both tests, seems not to have suffered from 
the first test, the cracks closing up upon release of load. In 
the second test the tension cracks opened up at the maximum 
load and there was evidence of the steel being stretched 
beyond the yield point. It should be noted that on account 
of its inverted position and the location of the supports the 
bending moment developed in the lower beam was somewhat 
smaller than that in the upper beam. There was no sign 
of impending failure by diagonal tension. 


6. Compressive Stress in the Concrete. 

The compression in the upper fibre, calculated by the 
ordinary methods, runs up to a high figure, as is usual in 
tests of beams having a considerable amount of reinforcement 
and adequate provision for web stresses. Assuming the 
neutral axis to be 0.43 of the depth to the reinforcing bars 
and using the ordinary straight-line formula, the compres- 
sive stress in No. 72 at the maximum load was 3,190 1b. 
per square inch. Using the parabolic formula and con- 
sidering that the compressive deformation is one-half of the 
ultimate compressive deformation of the concrete, the cal- 
culated stress is 2,870 lb. per square inch. Even at this 
high calculated stress there was no sign of compression. 
failure and none was apparent until after the steel had 
stretched beyond its yield point. Comparing the deforma- 
tion developed with that of other tests it seems probable 
that the beam would have taken at least one-third more 
compressive stress before failure in compression at -first load 
would have resulted. Of course, repeated applications of 
any such high load might soon have injured the beam. A 
further evidence of the strength of the concrete is seen in 
the later test referred to, where after the maximum load had 
been reached and the steel was stretched well beyond its 
yield point the beam held a load of nearly 800,000 lb. until 
the deflection reached 34 inches before any considerable 
amount of crushing of the concrete took place. 


7. Remarks. 

The tests showed that the concrete was of excellent quality 
and that the slabs acted similarly to high-grade test beams 
made and tested in laboratories. The uniformity and regu- 
larity of these large beams were shown in various ways in 
the tests. As these particular slabs may be presumed to be 
fairly representative of the slabs fabricated for the work, the 
tests ought to add confidence in the quality and soundness of 
the reinforced concrete used in this work, and in other work 
of large magnitude made under as careful conditions. The 
action of the concrete in compression under the high stresses 
developed was quite satisfactory. The tests show the effec- 
tiveness of stirrups and of the methods used in bending up 
bars at the ends in resisting diagonal tension. Diagonal 
tension weakness is particularly undesirable because of the 
possibility of sudden failure and of injury after repeated 
applications of the load and because of the difficulty of 
detecting incipient failure when the sides of the beam are 
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net available for inspection. 
conditions is important and means should be provided to 
resist the diagonal tension. Failures by tension of the steel 
and by compression of the concrete give warning through 
abnormal deflections and in other ways and are less 


likely to lead to serious results. 


Ample safety against these 


Also, it seems evident from 


these tests that the action and properties of reinforced con- 
crete beams made under efficient supervision do not differ 
much from those of laboratory test beams. 

The following tables summarise the information obtained 
from the experiments :— 


The applied load inclu 
weight of the slab itself. 


TaBLE 1. 
Test Data of No. 70 and No. 71.—Tested April 15, 1908. 


des the weight of the testing appliances but not the 
The notes regarding cracks refer to No. 70. 


| 


| Sum of Centre 
Siete. Dees es 
Applied | No.70 and 71 Inches. 
Heng | Tend Remarks. 
0. | Pounds, 
| East West 
Side. Side. 
eee ; 2 
0 | 25,000 0°00 0°00 This load is used as the weight of 
| testing apparatus and men plus 
| | theinitial tension inthe wrought- 
iron rods 
1 } _79,000 0°01 0-01 es 
2 113,000 0°05 0°03 = 
S 140,000 0°07 0°03 ait 
4 174,000 | 0712 | 0°08 = 
5 202,000 017 0°14 Ee: 
6 230,000 0°19 0°16 Bs 
7 261,000 G19 Cal aos 
8 299,000 0°24 0°28 ae 
9 333,000 0°36 0°33 First tension crack noted in No. 70 
10 364,000 0°37 6°40 Small tension crack at north load 
H point 
1] 396,000 0°44 0°46 oe 
12 432,000 0°47 0°53 Second tension crack near centre of 
top slab 
13 468,000 0°57 0°60 pies eta crack outside north 
| _ loac 
14 496,000 0°63 0°69 | Numerous small tension cracks 
15 532,000 0-65 C77 23 
16 561,000 0°78 } 0°83 — 
17 693,000 0°85 | (#30 First diagonal crack lengthening 
: rapidly and becoming more 
marked 
18 626,000 0°98 1-04 ene along the steel at south 
en 
19 661,000 1:06 1:08 3s 
20 | 693,000 se bt 1-21 In the interval after 488,000 pounds 
other diagonal cracks appeared 
near the first one 
21 734,000 1°24 1:30 First diagonal crack opening wide 
22 768,000 1°34 1°45 : a 
23 801,000 1'60 1°72 Failed suddenly along first diagonal 
crack, which reached top just in- 
| } | side the load point 
i t | 
TABLE 2. 
Test Data of No. 72.—Tested April 28, 1908. 


The applied load includes the weight of the testing appliances but not the 
weight of the slab itself. 


| Average Vertical 
| Aver- | Extensometer eta 
jead| _ age Readings Readings | 
Ref, “hea efiec- Inches, Inches. Remarks. 
No. 'pounds.| _ tion 
| Inches. | } 
Top. | Bottom.) South. | North. | 

0 |*25,000} 0-00 | -000 | -000 0000} -0000| The “Average Ex- 
| | tensometer Read- 
| | ings” are for a 
| gauge distance of 

| | 60 inches 

1 | 45,000] 0-0 000 | 000 ‘0000; 0000 | eS 

2 67,000; 0°01 001 “001 —0001}  *0000 | — 

3 | 103,000) 0:02 004 004 —°0001 | —*0003 — 

4 | 131,000) 0:03 “006 006 — 0001 | —*0002 — 

5 | 159,000; 0°05 ‘008 _; ‘010 —-0002 | —*0C03 | Short tension crack 
j just inside south 
| load point 

6 | 189,000; 0:10 ‘011 | 016 —-0002} —°0002; Numerous’ tension 

| eracks 
220,000} O11 015 | 023 —‘0002 | —:0002 Vertical cracks just 
outside each load 

point 

8 | 253,000} 0:13 017 030 — 0002 | + °0002 == 

9 | 285,000} 0°17 019 | °037 —0003.} +°0004 _ 

10 {317,000} 0:18 021 | -044 —-0004 | +°0003 | More cracks outside 
of load points 

11 | 350,000} 0°24 024 050 — 0005 | +0002 = 

12 ~| 382,000} 0:28 028 057 — 0006 0000 

13. | 414,000| 0-31 032 | =-064 —°0004 | +-0003 a 

14 | 447,000} 036 037 070 —-0001 | +0011} Marked diagonal 
cracks 

15 | 500,000 | 0°40 043 ‘075 “0000 | +°0014 — 

16 | 514,000 0°43 046 081 +°0007 | +°0021 _ 

17 (| 578,C00| 0°52 053 094 +°0023 | +°0045 wate 

18 | 643,000} 0°61 "062 | °107 +°0047 | +°0079 — 

19 | 704,000} 0°70 ‘O71 122 +°0083 | +0119 _ 

20 | 780,000} 0°88 084 156 +°0138 | +°0152 _— 

21 | 811,000! 1°32 132 270 +°0170 | +°0181 | Tension cracks open- 

Reali as / ing wide 

22 | 840,000 | 160 | — | - — _ Maximum load. Ten- 

a sion failure 
] l 


* This load of 25,000 pounds is assumed as the weight of testing apparatus 
and men and the initial tension of rods. 
9,000 pounds was indicated by readings of the gauges, 


After jacks were in operation all but 
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| 
| 


i doubt whether to ascribe the freatment to affectati) 


TABLE 3. 


Results of Tests of No. 72. 


The applied load includes the weight of the testing appli | 
weight of the slab itself.” peleuae peta 


Average 


Applied k of 
Ror | besa | see | Neuteal 
Pounds. Tachen Axis. 
é At Tot 
At Steel. Fibre? 
0 25,000} 0:00 -000 00000 | -00000 
1 45,000 ae we es pes 
2 67,000 | 0-01 “549 00001 | -00001 
3 103,000 | 0-02 “549 00004 | -00005 
4 131,000 | 0:03 “549 00007 | -00008 | 
5 159,000 | 0°05 “459 00012 | -00010 
6 189,000 | 0°10 “392 00020 | -00013 
7 220,000 | 0°11 +379 00025 | -00018 
8 253,000 | 0°13 “326 00035 | -00019 
9 285,000 | 0°17 289 00049 | -00020 
10 317,000 | 0:18 "263 00059 | -00021 
ll 350,000 | 0°24 “265 00067 | 00024 
12 382,000 | 0°28 273 00077 | -00029 
13 414,000 | 0°31 “280 00086 | -00033 
14 447,000 | 0°36 “300 00093 | -00040 
15 480,000 | 0°40 "330 00098 | -00048 
16 514,000 | 0°43 +328 00108 | -00051 
17 578,000 | 0°52 +324 00123 | -00059 
18 643,000 | 0°61 “334 00140 | -00070 
19 704,000 | 0°70 335 00159 | -00080 
20 780,000 | 0°88 ‘306 00204 | +00096 
21 811,000 | 1°32 271 00360 | -00132 | 108) 
22 840,000 ;} 1°60 = ae ae es) 


{ ? : {ie 
* Add 2,800 pounds per square inch for stress due to weight ¢ Eg) 
TABLE 4. . 

Miscellaneous Calculated Stresses. 


eed | rite st: 
‘ | Terision in | earing 
Ref, aan | Steel | Stress 
N0-5|>"paands Pounds per; Pounds per 
i Square Square 
|; deh. Inch. 
No. 70. 


9 | 333,000 


14-| 497,000 ck 
Be oa AT oe rease i 
| Ca 5 
15 | 490,000 |  — 128 
16 | 514,000 | — 138 
| 
21 | si1,000 | 57,400 = 
22° | 840,000 | 54,000 220 
i 


The calculated stress in steel and the calculated vertical 


clude the stress due to weight of slab. “ ; 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 

ISITORS to the New Gallery are intended to ct 
with the paintings in the South Room, the tu 
West Room, and lastly to make the tour of th Nort! 
The hanging committee seem to have put ther 
tive wares in the first gallery, and to have consi 
later galleries of secondary importance. By 
mean that these are treated like a lumber 
standard is too high; but the first gallery cont 
proportion of noteworthy pictures than either 
two. Even there that proportion is not a very 
though the twenty-second Summer Exhibition ¢ 
that is excellent, it is rather lacking in works of » 
force. One reason for this is that this year 
been inaugurated in the usual arrangement. 


The | 
Exhibition is to be divided into two sections—the fu 


April 17 to June 12, consists of new works, nob Pp} 
exhibited in London, while the second, from Jur 
August 14, may be to some extent retrospective. — 

Individualism is shown in many of the picture, 
South Gallery, and with greatly varying results. 
the first to arrest attention is The Farewell, by! 
Cayley Robinson, which is unlike anything el 
‘There is such unmistakable ability that the specta 


the power | 


genuine impulse; in either case it has 
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of a kind that if repeated often would sooner or 
rove wearisome. The subject is but indifferently 
ved by the title; possibly the artist calculated on a 
| amount of artificial interest being aroused by that 


inty. 


s that Mr. Watson set out to paint a conventional 
t, but was tempted from orthodoxy by his sitter 
under the sway of some strong emotion. Mr. R. 
x Bell is most restful in the subject and treatment of 
, which illustrates certain lines in a ‘‘ Midsummer 
3 Dream.”’ Vittoria Accoramboni, the White Devil, 
yld work by the Hon. John Collier, which shows a 
me bejewelled woman three-quarter length, magnifi- 
yobed, and resting on a marble seat. Mr. KE. Reginald 
ton suggests in his L’Enfant Jeanne d’Arc, that the 
sic temperament of the Maid of Orleans could scarcely 
seaped influence from the romantic environment of 
Jdhood, and that the landscape at her feet might have 
3 influential as any heavenly voices. 

» West Room has three portrait subjects of note, viz. 
Ty, by Mr. Watson (already alluded to) ; In the Dunes, 
J, Shannon, A.R.A., and The Motor Bonnet, by John 
+, R.S.A.; and we are tempted to include No. 61, by 
{, de T. Glazebrook. Both Mr. Lavery and Mr. Shan- 
‘aye taken a welcome liberty with their subjects and 
ed from rigid portraiture. Mr. J. J. Shannon is more 
ational, though scarcely less successful, in his present- 
of Mrs. Douglas Vickers, in the North Room. This 
/yoom has many interesting, though few important 
‘es, An exception is Mr. E. A. Hornel’s The Black- 
Song, which presents his curious treatment at its best. 
Thite Mill, by Mr. E. A. Walton, should be a constant 
‘rator to its fortunate owner. Nearly all the familiar 
ibutors to the New Gallery are represented, and con- 
yisitors will have little ground for dissatisfaction. 

e Gentral Hall is, as usual, devoted to sculpture and 
crafts. In the balcony are drawings, etchings, and 
crafts. The etchings of Mr. Theodore Roussel are par- 
sly deserving of attention. 

singularly happy spring exhibition is to be seen at 
eicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W., where a room 
yen up to some fifty pictures by Arnesby Brown, 
\., and fancifully entitled ‘‘The Changing Hours.”’ 
ght be called without disrespect eminently ‘ season- 
’ for the pictures carry the spectator to the open pas- 
country at a time of year when his mind is probably 
affected by Nature than at any other. It may be truly 
that they are full of atmosphere, for they concentrate 


mbody all the vague emotions that spring up on the. 


mplation of a flat and peaceful landscape bathed in 
tht or toned down by the subtle approach of dusk and 
t. But the present small exhibition shows Mr. Brown 
mething more than a painter of pastorals, for his 
‘ets are reminiscent of other months than July and of 
| places than level fields. Each and everyone is full of 
ascination of the country, and they make the room an 
in London. The catalogue has an introductory “ Con- 
tional Note” by Mr, C. Lewis Hind. We fail to see 
‘ecessity or advantage of this dialogue form, and we 
it would have been better treated as ordinary essay. 


iY. Frank O. Salisbury has attracted considerable atten- 
by his works. What we take to be his first one-man 
is being held at the Doré Galleries. The effect on 
ing the principal room is rather overwhelming, for none 
2 pictures are sparing in colour; and while among the 
sat the Royal Academy thay might be an admirable 
‘ast to their less daring neighbours, they seem to form a 
what exuberant whole. Mr. Salisbury can paint por- 
‘successfully, but, unlike many of his fellow-artists, he 
not devote himself to that lucrative side of his art. 
talents find a wider play in such works as the large 
ising of Queen Eleanor,” which reveals a tempera 
that is not daunted by petty thoughts of size and 
tance, The subject-pictures are all decorative, and the 
i feeling enters into the portraits. The artist will no 
5 build up a popular reputation. 


ines Scientific Society, with the title of the Institution 
bien and Mining Electrical Engineers, is to be formed 
object of the new institution is to secure greater oppor- 
we for discussing matters of importance to electrical 
ers in charge of colliery installations. The opening 
‘ng in Manchester will be held on Saturday next. 


eal 
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Mr. G. Spencer Watson has sent three con- | 
ms, each pleasant to see. Cupid and Psyche is in its | 
spontaneous as No. 49, A Study. The latter picture | 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 
‘ Galicia, the Switzerland of Spain.’’ By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. (London: Methuen & Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


(Gare is perhaps, to Englishmen of the present day, 
the least known of all the provinces of Spain, and yet 
it is very easily reached by the Royal MailSteam Packet Co.’s 
excellent boats from Southampton to Vigo. The Bay of 
Biscay is not always rough; indeed, though we have crossed 
it several times, we have never seen it so, In medieval 
times, when Compostella was the bourne of crowds of pilgrims, 
it was so much frequented by English travellers that a guide 
book was published in the fourteenth century entitled ‘“ The 
Way from the Lond of Engelond unto Sent Jamez in Galiz.” 
Not only is Galicia full of beautiful scenery, but, what 
more immediately concerns us, it contains a wealth of 
interesting architecture, as may be gathered from the 
numerous photographs in the book before us. Although 
these are small and apparently very largely the products of a 
hand camera, they tell the reader, and especially the archi- 
tectural reader, enough to make him realise that the archi- 
tecture of Galicia is well worth study. 

The great architectural masterpiece of Galicia is, of 
course, the famous cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, and 
this our authoress describes and illustrates very fully, enter 
alia demolishing the theory that it was copied from 5. Sernin 
at Toulouse, and suggesting, what seems to us probably cor- 
rect, that both S. Sernin and Santiago were influenced by 
Cluny, which we know to have been the great architectural 
university of Western Europe at the time these churches 
were built. French influence was undoubtedly strong in the 
early medieval period in this part of the peninsula, not only 
in Galicia, but in the north of Portugal, which anciently 
belonged to the kingdom of Galicia. Braga, for example, 
and still more Alcobaca, show distinct French ‘feeling. We 
should not, however, on this account, assume that all the 
architects of Galicia were Frenchmen, and may admit that 
Maestro Mateo, the architect of the Portico de Gloria of 
Santiago, was a Gallegan. 

The cathedral of Santiago is not the only excellent piece 
of architecture in the city; this also contains the palace of 
Gelmirez and the charming Plateresco work of the Royal 
Hospital, where also we find examples of that latest phase 
of Gothic work of which Spain and Portugal have the mono- 
poly. The Colegiata de Sar must not be taken by Mr. 
Goodyear as supporting his theory of refinements, for there 
is little doubt in this case that the obliquity is the result of 
the water beneath the foundations. 

The architect visiting Galicia should not give all his time 
to Santiago. Noya, Pontevedra, Orense, Celanova, are all well 
worthy of a visit. Many phases of ancient work, from pre- 
historic cup-writing to the extravagances of Churrigueresco, 
can be studied in Galicia, and the pleasures of anticipation 
as well as a clear idea of what the north-western province of 
Spain contains can be obtained from a perusal of this very 
charming book. 


‘The Card System at the Office.’ By J. Kaiser. 
(Published by Author. 5s. net.) 

Where to find what you want is important to everybody, 
and to no one less so than the architect. An index of some 
sort or another is a necessity, and is to be found in most 
architects’ offices, generally in the form of a book. The 
card system of indexing has many advantages over the-older 
method and a very clear exposition of the system is afforded 


by Mr. Kaiser’s book. 


‘© Sanitation of Public Buildings.’”’ By William Paul 
Gerhard, C.E. (London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. $1.50.) 

This is an American book by a well-known American 
author; hence in particular details its information, 
based on the requirements and customs of the United States, 
do not accord with British conditions and practice. For 
example, when the author permits 66 to 68 degrees Fahr. as 
the maximum temperature for schoolrooms and stipulates 
that the humidity of the air should be not less than 40 nor 
more than 60 per cent., it is obvious that his figures are 
impracticable for Great Britain. As, however, the book 
rather deals with the first principles than the details of the 
sanitation of hospitals, theatres, churches, schools, markets, 
and abattoirs, it is distinctly valuable to the student at an 
early stage of his career, wherever he may reside. The best 
feature of the author’s treatment of his subject is that he 


| does not attempt to contpletely deal with any one section, but 
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gives an ample bibliography for those who wish to pursue 
their studies in any special directions. He, in fact, takes 
his reader along the first few miles of the road to knowledge 
and then points out the paths by which may be reached the 
various provinces of that kingdom. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


fier Engineering Record (New York) describes how a four- 

storeyed building, 25 feet frontage, 110 feet deep and 50 
feet high, in Milwaukee, which leaned 16 inches out of the ver- 
tical at top, has been shored and straightened. In its sixth 
annual contractors’ number, our contemporary gives particu- 
lars with diagrams of the design and construction of a large 
concrete retaining wall, 1,665 feet long and 27 feet high, 
save where defects in the soil required additional depths 
up to to 5 feet. This wall is situated in Pittsburg. Also in 
Pittsburg has been executed some remarkable underpinning 
of the Homeopathic Hospital, whose walls had seriously 
settled and gone out of plumb. At Galveston, Texas, a tidal 
wave did so much damage a few years ago that some of the 
streets were raised several feet, and a description is given 
of the manner in which St. Patrick’s Church and the Broad- 
way school have each been lifted complete, without damage, 
for a height of 5 feet, and new foundations constructed be- 
neath. In the case of the church, no interference was made 
in the services during the thirty-five working days occupied 
in the operations. An interesting article is that on ‘‘ Artistic 
and Commercially Practical Surface. Finishes for Concrete 
Work,” by Mr. J. & Chubb, which describes and illustrates 
how various surface textures may be obtained. Mr. W. M. 
Christie gives his views and describes his methods, with illus- 
trations, of obtaining depth and detail of photographs of 
interiors of buildings and engineering structures under the 
head of ‘‘ Engineering Photography.”’ 

La Construction Moderne has for its principal matter a 
full set of plans and photographs of the exterior of a lofty 
block of flats in the Rue de Messine, Paris, a newly con- 
structed street in the wealthy quarter between the Pare 
Monceau and the Boulevard Haussmann. This building is 
interesting therefore as an example of the latest thing in 
Parisian flat-planning, and also as an instance of modern 
French street architecture. In this case the ornamentation 
is chiefly of realistically rendered carving in stone of flowers 
and fruit trees, which meander over the architectural fea- 
tures in more than naturalesque fashion, a method of treat- 
ment that we can hardly bring ourselves to admire, The 
architect is M. Lavirotte. 


NOTABILIA. 

HE Irish Builder and Engineer, to commemorate. its 
jubilee, has issued a special number in which opportunity 
is taken of the occasion to review what has been done in 
Ireland during the last fifty years of art work, not only in 
architecture, but in the other arts. Mr. Robert Elliott treats 
under the guise of a conversation between the spirits of 
Truth and Fact on Irish art generally, Dr. Robert Cochrane 
of archeology, Mr. J. Franklin Fuller of his personal 
reminiscences, Mr. W, Kaye-Parry of sanitation, and other 
writers of various aspects of architectural and engineering 
activity in Ireland during the last half-century. As the 
text is interspersed with numerous illustrations of buildings 
erected in Ireland during the period, this jubilee issue be- 
ae a valuable history of Irish architecture from 1859 to 
Garden Design, by John P. White, though virtually a 
trade catalogue of garden adjuncts in the Japanese manner, 
contains besides the things that Mr. White is prepared to 
sell, some charming illustrations of J apanese gardening that 
make it worthy of notice. Mr. Rowland E. Prothero gives 
a short sketch of the history of varied fashions in gardening 
introductory of course to the Japanese ‘“style,’’ but strange 
to say he does not mention the name of Sir William Cham- 
bers, who strongly influenced the eighteenth century taste for 
Japanese or Chinese forms, and was largely responsible for 

the introduction of ‘‘ treillage.”’ 


oo ____ 


The Future of Glastonbury Abbey has, by the decision of 
the Advisory Council, constituted according to the trust deed, 
been settled for the next five years. It has been decided to 
extend the lease of the former tenant for that period, and in 
the interval to accumulate funds for the safe restoration of 
the ruins and the provision of a capital sum for organising 
special church work, ssi . 


_made at the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Ins 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the op 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Bere Regis Church, Dorset. 

Srir,—Can any of your readers tell me whether the, 
made by the late G. E. Street, R.A., on the churches | 
stored (or the contract drawings for the alterations fro 
work he found), are extant, and if so, in whose poss 
they are, in cases other than those in which they ~” 
posited with the rectors and churchwardens ? 
I ask this information with particular reference te 
Regis Church, in the county of Dorset, which was re. 
by him in the years 1874-75, and of which an account j 
being prepared for the Architectural and Topogra, 
Record. é 
Information as to the existence and ownership of| 
notes and drawings, or of those of any other churches re- 
by him will be most gratefully received.—Yours faithf) 
WILFRID Travn, 

General Hon. Sec, | 

Architectural and Topographical &, 

33 Old Queen Street, Westminster: April 19, 1909, | 


The Building Exhibition. 

S1r,—The present Building Exhibition appears by ar 
consent to be even better than former ones, but why h| 
collection of illustrations of actual buildings, which {; 
an important item in last year’s Exhibition, been omitte| 
year? Surely there would have been no difficulty in g| 
architects to lend drawings and photographs for exhil: 
Indeed, the fact that the President of the Institute | 
great many architects took part in the opening procei 
shows that architects are very much interested in th’ 
hibition. It may perhaps be felt that as the archite: 
room at the Royal Academy will be open in a few dayi 
hardly necessary to have another collection of archite 
designs on view at the same time ; but it must be remen: 
that the Academy does not at present admit photog) 
and a really good collection of architectural photogra): 
Olympia might go a long way towards bringing abo 
alteration in this matter. In any case there are ple 
working drawings, studies of old buildings and other. 
trations that. architects could furnish, quite suitable) 
Building Exhibition and possessing great interest, bi 
of such a kind as could be sent to the Academy. It isi 
hoped that the custom of former years will be reviv| 
any future exhibition that may be held.—Yours faitht. 
ARTHUR Ki 


Reading County Offices Competition. — 
S1xr,—Members of the Institute proposing to enter f| 
competition are requested to communicate with the 1 

signed before taking any further steps in the matter. 
Ian MacAListER, 
Secretary R.1)i 


April 21, 1909. 


} 
GENERAL. 
We Regret to have to announce the death in his seve! 
year of Mr. Edward Potts, F.R.I.B.A., the head of the {i 
Potts, Son & Hennings, of Manchester, Bolton and Oh 
The late Mr. Potts was elected a Fellow of the ‘ 
Institute in 1888, and was a recognised expert in the des: 
of spinning mills, of which he erected a very large n\! 
Amongst his other works were the Manchester Corn Ex: 
and the Blackpool town hall. 


The Architectural Association’s Annual Dinner ha 
postponed from May 5 to May 12 (Wednesday), 7 P.M., 
Georgian Hall, Gaiety Restaurant. 


The Birmingham City Council will pave certain tho! 
fares at an estimated cost of 16,607/. It is proposed t 
Oozells Street with prismatic oak, St. Stephen's Stre 
Crabtree Road partly with prismatic oak and partl) 
granite, and Gloucester Street, Bracebridge Street, | 
Street, Essex Street, Icknield. Port Road and Westerr’ 
with granite. 

The Bessemer Gold Medal for the current year hal 


awarded to M. Pourcel, of Paris, and the presentation \ 


E 
| 

I 
F 


to be held at the Institution of -Civil Engineers, at 
minster, on May 14... | 
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SEK VASE PAINTING, ILLUSTRATING CONTEST OF ATHENA AND. POSEIDON FOR THE SOIL OF ATTICA, 


THE WEEK. 


igratulate the University of Sheffield on the 
by the Prince and Princess of Wauzs of the new 
which has been provided by Mr. Epaar. ALLEN 
gned by Mr. KE. R. Gress. Our younger universi- 
gnise architecture as one of the vital interests of 
life, and we trust that they will not forget that 
is as much the function of the university as 
The space, therefore, in the new library. that 
pared for architectural books should not be occu- 
cheap and popular books of to-day, but should 
ed to those rare and expensive works that finan- 
e beyond the reach of the average student. To 
“study architecture many and costly books are 
y—indeed, the books to which reference is 
by every candidate for the qualifying examina- 
he Royal Institute would cost to buy some 300. 
There is another point as to which the greatest 
ud be given by those who have to select the books 
erence library on architecture. Unimpeachable 
18 pre-eminently essential for books included in 
rsity' library. This, unhappily; is greatly lacking 
on architecture, both old'and new, and to enforce 
ensorship would reduce our library to very small 
ms.‘ The architectural books, therefore, should 
2d into two classes—the first, a small one, of 
00ks possessing authority as records; the other, 
_Mumerous, of those works that can only be re- 
3 suggestive. 


——————______.., 


SPEAIGHT’S proposal for the alteration of St. 
Park having been, at any rate for the present, 
the decision of the First Commissioner of Works, 
STACE Batrour has, in a letter to the Times, 
to drive a few nails into its coffin by a caustic 
of some of its details, particularly objecting to 
of the statues that Mr. SPEAIGHT proposed and 
Ai forms part of the scheme. These are both 
ett’ ve do: not > think Mr. 

advances the matter very much one way or the 
his criticism. As we have already said, Mr. 

‘P'S position is perfectly logical, and his preter- 
the status quo is comprehensible and justifiable. 


ttle use, therefore, to cavil at the minutie@ of Mr. 
(S$ scheme, 


THE Council of the Royal Academy having requested 
that notices of the works exhibited shall not appear in the 
Press until after to-day, our first descriptive article on the 
contents of the Architectural Room will be given next 
week. Suffice it to say that the collection is truly. repre- 
sentative of present-day architectural work, and.that there 
are some quite remarkable designs included. We like 
the arrangement adopted this year of grouping together 
illustrations of similar types. of buildings—educational, 
domestic, municipal, and ecclesiastical. 


Tue Manchester City Council by a large majority has 
decided to demolish at the earliest opportunity the whole 
of the unoccupied buildings on the Royal Infirmary. site, 
and thus to put completely out of court any proposal to 
utilise the old Infirmary buildings for municipal purposes. . 
What is to be done with the site when it is cleared remains 
for future consideration and decision. The citizens of 
Manchester may be content to preserve as an open space 
the million pounds’ worth of land, or they may decide to 
utilise some portion of it for the erection of a fine building. 
As Mr. Cotucurt advised against the retention of the old 
Infirmary buildings, we are not disposed to cayil.at the 
decision at which the City Council has arrived. 


Tue Irish branch of the Surveyors’ Institution -at-its-. 
annual general meeting was much occupied with the Land 
Bill of the present Session, and passed a resolution ex-., 
pressing their opinion that it would retard, and in many 
cases prevent, the sales of estates, inasmuch as it would 
neither encourage. the landlords to sell nor tempt the 
tenants to buy. Although it might be alleged that the 
gentlemen who passed this resolution were biased in their 
opinion by the effect the Bill might have upon their posi- 
tion as agents to estates, it must be admitted that they are 
eminently qualified to pass judgment upon the effect of 
the Bill now before Parliament. 


Tue competition for designs for buildings suitable for | 
parts of Italy subject to seismic movements, initiated. by . 
the Lombardic Co-operative Society for Public Works, . 
with the assistance of the Institute of Engineers end ° 
Architects of Milan, has attracted 211 competitors, of . 
whom 40 are from places abroad, including Cairo, Paris, ; 
Liondon, Vienna,’ and’ Berlin. The schemes’ are to be | 
exhibited in the Palazzo del Corso. Hotel at Milan, and.‘ 
the exhibition will remain open until June 20, 
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STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION IN 
LONDON. 

d hae London Building Acts do not contemplate the 

possibility of such a thing as a steel- framed build- 
ing—that is, one whose loads are borne by a steel skeleton 
construction, the walls being merely a protective casing 
to guard the steel frame from weather or fire. The 
advantages of such a method of construction have 
already led to the erection in London of steel-framed 
buildings, notwithstanding the handicap that the present 
regulations for the thickness of walls place upon a build- 
ing whose walls are no longer weight-carrying, but re- 
lieved of this duty by a steel ‘skeleton. 

The Omnibus or ‘‘ General Powers’’ Bill of the 
London County Couricil for the present Session having 
reached the Committee stage, it appears to us that this is 
an appropriate time for considering the provisions of 
Part V., which deals with the amendment of London 
Building Acts, with the view of removing the archaic 
restrictions that now hamper the development of the use 
of steel in architectural work. 

Several professional societies and associations are 
opposing the Bill, but as our readers are probably aware, 
it is only by technically “‘ opposing ’’ a Bill that one can 
be heard, if one has a friendly suggestion to make for 
what one thinks may be an improvement. It is scarcely 
conceivable that any body representative of either the 
engineering or the architectural profession could object 
in toto and as’a rhatter of principle to any amendment of 
the London Building Acts that is intended to facilitate 
the more extended use of steel, whether in the form of 
steel-skeleton construction or of reinforced concrete. 

The details of the construction of steel-framed build- 
ings that are included in the provisions of the Bill are so 
intensely technical that there is ample room for legitimate 
difference of opinion amongst experts as to these details, 
and so far the professional societies may be held justified 
in ‘‘opposing’’ the Bill prima facie—for example, it 
might very well be argued that the stipulation that no 
steel pillar shall have | an unsupported length of more 
than thirty-five times its least width does not make 
sufficient allowance for the superiority of mild steel over 
cast iron in pillars of many diameters in height. 

Speaking generally, the technical details of the con- 
struction of steel-framed buildings have been admirably 
considered in the drafting of the Bill, and we might 
very well recommend them as a text-book on the subject 
to young engineering and architectural students. But 
notwithstanding this. general commendation, there are 
points that are fairly open to discussion. 

It is proposed to be enacted that ‘‘ The compression 
flange of every girder shall be secured against buckling 
whenever the length of the girder exceeds thirty times 
the width of the flange.’’ Herein is a wise recognition 
of the fact that girders usually fail by buckling ‘of the 
compression flange, a recognition that evidences practical 
experience brought: to the ‘assistance of the draftsman of 
the Bill. But how is the security against buckling to be 
provided? Are stiffeners connoted or may concrete fulfil 
the function, as it is relied upon to do in one of the latest 
forms of fire-resisting floor placed on the market ? 

Again, ‘‘ All party walls shall be of the thicknesses 
prescribed by the principal Acts (i.e., the London Build- 
ing Acts, 1894 to 1908) and may be built in lime 
mortar.’’ This is a knotty point. On the one hand it 
may be advanced that a steel-skeleton building should 
have a complete skeleton, and that its metal framework 
system should embrace party wall as well as external 
wall and internal supports. On the other hand, it may 
be argued that a party wall, being the joint property of 
. two owners, the man who wants to build a steel-frame 
building on one side should not be allowed to prejudice 
his neighbour, who does not wish to do so on the other. 

It is prescribed that the metal-work of skeleton 
framing shall be coated with boiled oil, tar, or paint, save 
that when encased in concrete, Portland cement wash 
may be used instead. Here, we think, a little more 
elasticity is desirable, so that, in the event of improved 


methods of protecting steel being invented or Tso 
it may not be necessary to amend an Act of Parli: 
before they can be used in London. Already ther, 
process by which steel-work can be coated with tin 

The Bill makes a distinction between the ‘ 
load’’ and the ‘‘ superimposed load’’ that the sk 
frame of a building has to carry. Briefly, the fory 
the w eight of the building, the latter of wh ever m 
placed in or upon the building, including wind-pres 

The loads to be estimated for floors are Specified 
though less than are given in some text- “bolts, are 
than actual experience proves to be usual, 
are on the safe side. 

For roofs of a pitch of twee dogreae 
superimposed load is to be estimated at fifty 
per square foot, measured on a horizontal - 
roofs of a pitch of more than twenty degrees 
imposed load is to be estimated at twenty-« 
per square foot of sloping surface. Is this 
steep roofs? At least it seems arbitrary that 
be so much difference between roofs of twenty 
one degrees. Would it not be better to ma 
imposed load on roofs vary with the cosine of 

Objection has been taken to the inelusic 
frame-structure amongst the construction to 
by the Bill; but we hardly see how this is to 
associated from the framework of the external walls 
the latter is to be regarded separately, cognisance © 
be taken of the support that the internal frame 
affords, for the adequacy or otherwise of that supp 
dependent on the sufficiency of the internal work. ! 
the sole raison d’étre of any legislative supervisi 
enactment is the public safety; and of what use is 
make the external walls safe if the internal fram 
of floors and their supports is permitted to be po: 
dangerous? 

Another objection that has been raised is ‘that 
tects and their clients should not be put to the ex 
of supplying copies of drawings and calculations 
district surveyor. But when a steel-frame buildin 
be erected someone has to make drawings and ca 
tions for it, and the mere cost of an additional 0 
these is surely not a serious matter. 

We haye our own objection to make. 
the district surveyor is the best authority | 
whether the design of a steel-frame build 
Doubtless some of our district surveyors ar 
petent to perform the duty, but the examinatior 
they have obtained their certificates of com 
not, up to the present, been such as to test their a 
and knowledge in this direction. We know that so 
the present district surveyors would rather nob 8a 
with the labour and responsibility of ex 
design and supervising the construction of 
buildings, and that they do not regard the 1 
as adequate for the extra work inyolved. 
therefore, suggest that the’ County Council showed 
the place of the district surveyor in the Bill , and t 
special department of experts under the e 
architect of the Council would be created, far mor 
to check calculations and designs of steel-framed | 
tures. The appeal from district surveyor to the Cc 
proposed by the Bill should then become app: 1 fro 
County Council to the Tribunal of Appeal, - 
employ their own expert to advise them. hs 


COMPETITION FOR EXTENSION Of! 
GRIMSBY TOWN HALL. — 
‘hee will not be an easy competition to tackle, a 
conditions do not at present make everything 
clear. The matter is still further complicated by ae 
that ‘‘a preliminary scheme has been prepare 
Borough Engineer on the suggestion of Alderma 
Grorcr Dovauty, M.P., and a copy of this 1s a 
to competitors as an: indication of what is i 
petitors are not bound to follow this scheme, 


ee 
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tly formed the basis on which the Corporation have 
d the amount they wish to spend, and one of the 
ons is that “‘ architects submitting designs must 
tee that their scheme can be carried out exclusive 
nishing, electric light, and architect’s charges for 
ore than 26,000I.”’ 

ader the preliminary scheme parts of the existing 
ags are retained, and we think insufficient allowance 
en made for the cost of supporting and altering the 
ork. For example, it is proposed to retain the 
il-chamber on the first floor, which at present has 
Js carried by solid walls on the ground floor. In 
iggested scheme, the end walls and half the back 
only have their old supports, and these undergo 
ions ; so, as the council-chamber cannot be supposed 
sess the properties of Manomer’s coffin, there is a 
‘problem to solve in its temporary and permanent 
rt. Of course it can be done, but it will cost money. 
prief, the extension consists of an enlargement of 
‘esent assembly hall, the provision of office accom- 
ion for municipal officials, and the expansion of the 
, Court into three separate Courts—Police, County, 
egistrar—with increased cell accommodation, &c. 

1e way in which the preliminary scheme has been 
xd may be gathered from the opening paragraphs of 
outline of scheme.’’ The present assembly room 
1e first floor) is about 94 feet by 40 feet 6 inches. 
s proposed to bring forward the front wall of the 
ng about 19 feet, to extend the end eastwards about 
o, and the other end westward about 21 feet, thus 
1g a great hall about 130 feet by 59 feet 6 inches.”’ 
it is evident that the ‘‘ extended ’’ assembly room 
e very much like the Irishman’s coat in the amount 
3 present building that it incorporates. 

here is another aspect in which the’ preliminary 
ae hampers competitors. This scheme embodies 
; that we should regard as fatal if we were assessing 
plans in a competition. For example, the Town 
’s department is a clear space 54 feet long by 27 feet 
lit at one end from the open, and at the other from 
rea 9 feet 6 inches wide, partly covered on the 
floor. The smaller assembly room, “‘ capable of 
used for exhibiting loan collections of pictures,’’ 
therefore presumably to be visited by ladies and 
persons of refined tastes, is approached by a grand 
vase, to reach which visitors must pass through the 
¢ entrance and general waiting-room for the Police, 
ty, and Registrar’s Courts. The existing premises 
regular rabbit-warren, and the plan of the pve- 
ary scheme partakes very much of the same 
icter. Any plan a competitor may submit that would 
ore satisfactory than the one suggested would almost 
tably entail greater cost. 

i seems to us that there are only two courses cpen 
aose architects who propose to take part in this 
etition—either to adopt the by no means excellent 
of the preliminary scheme and design elevations to 
‘to spend two or three days at Grimsby in order to 
7 how most economically and advantageously the 
nt buildings can be utilised. This is so much a 
er of opinion that we do not see that competitors 
hope to win can avoid the necessity of a personal 
by the furnishing of any information that we can give 


‘he plans to be submitted include to one-eighth scale, 
of each floor including mezzanines; north and west 
itions, tinted; sections (undefined number) and a 
pective ‘‘if the competitor so desires.’’ These are 
» Sent in on or before July 30 next. 

' It is intended to appoint an architect of eminence to 
se the Corporation as to the suitability of any of the 
ns for ts purpose.’’ This gentleman, when 
unted, will be assisted by the Borough Engineer, and 
oremiums are offered for the designs ‘‘ recommended 


the assessors." “It ig inten: 
: ended t 
itect of one of the Hts ee ae the 
et 


COMPETITION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AT WHITBY. 
HIS school is to provide accommodation for 
150 students, with provision for extension to take 
another 50. The amount to be expended is not to 
exceed 45]. per child accommodated. It is the “* inten- 
tion ’’ of the Education Committee of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire County Council to entrust the work to the 
author of the design placed first by the assessor, Mr. 
Paut Wateruouse, M.A., and further to give an hono- 
rarium of twenty and ten guineas respectively to the 
authors of the designs placed second and third by the 
assessor. The usual commission of 5 per cent. is to 
include travelling and out-of-pocket expenses. 

The school is to be a mixed one—that is, the classes 
will be mixed, but separate cloak-room accommodation is 
required for the sexes. The special rooms required, in 
addition to the class-rooms, are not extravagant, so that 
there should be no difficulty in designing a school with:the 
necessary desiderata for the sum allowed. The site is 
ample, and presents no special difficulty, except that a 
portion falls away at a steep slope. Drawings are to be 
sent in not later than July 17 next, and are to include 
block plan to scale of 20 feet to the inch, plan of each 
floor, not less than two sections, and four elevations to 
one-eighth scale. No perspective allowed. 


COMPETITION. FOR COUNTY OFFICES AT 
READING, BERKS. 
S our readers will have gathered from the letter of 
Mr. [an MacAtisTer in our last issue, all is not well 
with this competition. In our first article on the subject, 
we pointed out that the conditions gave the County Council 
power to ignore the assessor’s award except as regards 
payment of premiums. To this, very rightly, the Council 
of the Royal Institute has objected, and a circular letter 
to competitors has been sent out this week by the County 
Surveyor intimating that ‘‘ the assessor appointed has 
been compelled to resign,’’ and that the competition is 
““ suspended for the time being,’’ ‘‘ pending the decision 
of the County Council, which cannot be made known 
before May 8.”’ 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 


DINNER. 

GATHERING of nearly 200 signalised the twenty-fifth 

annual dinner of the Society of Architects at the Troca- 
deo Restaurant on Friday, April 23. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. Geo. E. 
Bond, J.P., and amongst those present were Mr. Ernest 
H:. Lamb, C.M.G., M.P., J.P., Mr. T. B. Sileock, M.P%, 
His Honour Judge Rentoul, Mr. A. A. Hudson (president of 
the Tribunal of Appeal), Mr. Edward White, J.P. (vice- 
chairman, London County Council), Mr. W. E. Riley, 
F.R.I.B.A. (architect, London County Council), Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A. (clerk, London County Council), Mr. E. B. 


ANNUAL 


| Barnard, M.P., J.P. (chairman of the Metropolitan Water 


Board), Mr. Walter Cave (president of the Architectural 
Association), Councillor Willis (mayor of Rochester), Mr. 
Alfred Neale (master of the Tylers and Bricklayers’ Com- 
pany), Mr. Murray Janes, C.C. (master of the Painters 
Stainers’ Company), Mr. Maurice H. Pocock (master of the 
Carpenters’ Company), Mr. Howard Martin, F.S.I. (pre- 
sident of the Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. E. Purnell 
Hooley, M.Inst.C.E. (president of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers), Mr. W. 8. Wallis (president 
of the Institute of Builders), Mr. F. G. Rice (president of 
the Master Builders’ Association), Alderman A. J, Hopkitis 
(mayor of Marylebone), Councillor Archibald Dawnay 
(mayor of Wandsworth), Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.. Ed. 
(chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee), the 
Mayor of Chatham, Alderman H. F, Whyman, C.C., Alder- 
man J. R. Featherby, J.P., Alderman W. D. Driver, J.P., 
Alderman C. E. Skinner, Mr. Charles Tuff, J.P., Mr. R. D. 
Batchelor, J.P., Mr. William Banks, A.M.Inst.C.E. (city 


: : surveyor, Rochester), Mr, Charles Day (borough surveyor, 
premiated designs to carry out the | | y myer orong ped 


Chatham), Mr. R. Geo. Bare, Mr. Ellis Marsland “(hon. 
sec.), Mr. Wontner C. Smith (hon. sec. A.A.), Mr. Edwin J. 
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Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, F.8.1. (past 
president), Mr:-Ed.. J. Partridge, F.S.1., Mr. H. V; M. 
Emerson, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A. 
(vice-president), Mr. James Bartlett, Mr. R. A. Jack, Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. D. G. Driver, F.C.LS. 
(secretary A.A.), Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. 
(past vice-president), Mr. D. B. Butler, M.Inst.C.E., 
¥F.C.S., Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., Alderman 
Weston Miller (mayor of Wisbech), Mr. B. R. Tucker (hon. 
treasurer), Alderman R. Cecil Davies (mayor of Chester), 
Mr. Walter W. Thomas, J.P. (past president), Mr. H. E. 
Hawker, F.S.I., Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, Col. F. 8. Leslie, 
R.E., Mr. Herbert W. Matthews, Mr. Chas. H. Mead (hon. 
librarian), Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, Mr. T. R. Richards, 
F.R:1I.B.A. (hon. auditor), Mrs B=J: Hamilton (past presi- 
dent), Mr. C. McArthur Butler, F.C.1.S. (secretary), 
Messrs. F. F.. Smith, W. B. Wilimot,; G. H. Leavey, Russell 
Watson, S. C. Skinner, A. Yoting, W. Mackay, G. Neaves, 
J. Liewellin Smith, S. E. Davies, D. A. Langdon, R. A. 
Low, J. F. B. Cockell, M. F. Surveyor, A. Alban H. Scott, 
Charles Mason, J: R. Nolan, P. M. Fraser, F. F. Munro 
Wilson, A. W. Roques, Roland B. Ling, Alex. Gordon, 
F.S.1., T. Woolnough, W. C. Goulding, H. T. Johnson, 
J. B. Corby, F.S.1.,. Perey Coad, Noel Hammersley, E. C. 
Isborn, W. H. Robinson, G. Hainton, O. ©. Wylson, 
F.R.1L.B.A., H. C:. W. Blyth) oe C.-Chevalier, Chas. KE. 
Jackson, G. Sharpless, W. P. Ryan, F.S.I., C. F. Jones, 
F.S.I., Walter C. Williams, G. Trotman, J. W. Rowley, 
F. G. Minter, J. A. King, 8. C. Arding, E. Carless, Sidney 
Marsland, F. J. Eedle, R. A. Dickson, Senor F. Santos, 
Messrs. G. Stapley, W. R. Power, A. O. Butler, R. Banks 
Martin, B. Dickens, A. H. Campbell, Gilbert 8S. Doughty, 
Albert H. Caslon, E. C. Beaumont, W. Balmain, Captain I. 
Cohen, Messrs. EK. 8. Curram, J. A. Souttar, S. Herbert, 
J. E, Coper, W. E. Waumer, J. Thompson, A. A. Atkins, 
C. Rowley, J. Davies, G. Topham Forrest, W. R. Mallett, 
F.8.1., P. M. Beaumont, F. Burdett Ward, E. Cable Pipe, 
H. 8. Couchman, J. H..Champness, Ernest Beal, J. Gwyn, 
P. Jepps, Cholton James, F.R.I.B.A., C. W. W. Thompson, 
_H. G. Todd, F. Harrison, Chas. Dunch, Chas. Watkins, 
B. Willson, J. Spurling, E. E. Barks, V. Wilkins, S. 
.Gordon, W. Fenn, Henry Young, Benjamin King, F. G. S. 
Littlefield, P. A. Hopkins, F. C. Moscrop Young, A. W. 
Osborne, R. W. Lightfoot, H. A. Ross, W. Gunning, G. M. 
McCorquodale, E. E. Ryder, E. J. Naldrett, W. Bennett, 
W. T. Barks, E. Richardson, F..S. Chesterton, A. E. 
-Mullins, Percy G. Hayward, C. D. Collins, E. A. Scanes, 
H. Spark, F. E. Lidiard James, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Georce EK. Bonn, J.P., President of the Society of 
_ Architects, having proposed “ His Majesty the King”’ and 
‘Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the other members of the 
Royal Family,’”’ his Honour Judge Rentout proposed “ The 
Houses of Parliament.’’ He-said that he had been prepar- 
ing himself during four and a half hours for this particular 
dinner, having been engaged in trying a case between two 
architects. The question at issue was what was the proper 
qualifying fee to pay a professional witness for giving evi- 
dence necessary to win the case. Various distinguished 
architects were called. After a lengthy hearing his Honour 
asked if he might be allowed to send the case to a professional 
friend, for though he felt more or less able to decide as to the 
veracity of lawyers he could not do so as to architects. How- 
ever both sides agreed to leave the case in his hands, and he 
gave his decision in a very halting manner, not being at all 
certain whether he was right or wrong. In alluding to the 
House of Lords he felt he was treading on dangerous ground, 
for it was so much a Liberal power. Since 1830, of the 
peerages created 243 were by a Liberal Government and only 
179 by a Conservative ; it was therefore a very Liberal House. 
As for the House of Commons, one of the saddest facts of his 
history was that he did not still belong to it. It was ridicu- 
lous nonsense to talk about political honesty or political dis- 
honesty, for there was just as much honesty on one side as 
on the other. They were merely fighting their:cause from 
different points of view. It would be wrong if he was to con- 
demn the Liberals because he happened to profess another 
faith. They had just as much right to be wrong as he had 
to be right. The House of Commons was always ready to 
extend a hearing to a man with.a-real message. 
_ Mr. Ervest H. Lame, C.M.@,°M.P., J.P., in respond- 
ing, remarked that he was set -a-somewhat. difficult task in 
following Judge Rentoul. A Bill for the registration of 
architects had been introduced-into the House of Commons. 
ere ne place to offer advice, but he should like to say 
ile the House was anxious to do its best with the Bills 
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put before them, it was obvious that the opinion outaie 


be unanimous. The time had come, now that the F 
been read, for architects to decide whether it is a pre 
or an art. If a profession, it should have registrat 
an art, it should be left alone. Before the Bill coy 
through the House an extended inquiry was necesg; 
might prove that there was not that unanimous desir 
was essential for success. When doctors disagree, wh 
decide? It was always’ very necessary that those w] 
mote private Bills should come agreed among then 
Sometimes the mistake is made of putting a Bill on + 
a ground, where it cannot be sustained. He was qui 
vinced that if the profession could come to a una 
decision they would not find the House of Common 
ward. sie <a 
Mr. Grorcs E. Bono, J.P., the President, in reph 
toast of ‘‘ The Society of Architects,’’ said that the 
which the toast had been received was an encouragem 
him to feel that the indulgence of those present wi 
freely extended to him while he endeavoured to just 
position the Society of Architects had taken up with 
to registration, a subject with which the name of the 
had ‘been identified. Twenty-two years ago the 
pledged itself to promote a Bill having for its main ¢ 
statutory test for those who desired to become are 
The Bill was thrown out. because of a clause which i: 
engineers and surveyors. That was remedied, but 
theless the Bill has never: since obtained a hearing 
Society has ever since endeavoured to redeem its pled 
it will never relax until that Bill or another based 
same principles is definitely placed upon the Statut. 
Their contention was that it would prove an advan 
the building public equally with the profession. In 1 
place they endeavoured to improve the status of the ar 
They wished to raise the general professional prac 
better preparing the architect for the multifarious du 
volved in his whole work. They desired to protect the 
from those who without a single qualification styled 
selves architects, and practised as such—men who ju 
within the common law, though drawing remunerati 
dreamt of by their client. Architecture demands a 
souled devotion from its followers, and as a conseque 
practice ought to be strictly confined to persons system: 
educated to perform the duties involved in an artis 
practical manner, and also to appreciate the serious 
their great responsibilities. The dominating prince 
their Bill was the establishment of a scheme of com 
examination to be passed by all before commencing p 
This would automatically prevent any growth of the 
script class. The qualifying examinations would ] 
valuable inducement for study among students and 
them to turn to-account the opportunities offered i1 
time. At the present moment many architectural s 
neglected those opportunities, contenting themselves ¥ 
more or less satisfactory performance of the routine 
in the office during the three or four years of their pt 
Then they go for a year or two as junior assistants. 
the time comes for them to set up in independent | 


they are inadequately equipped and have to depend 


on the kindly help of the builder. The presence of th 
is as bad for architecture as for the public. The healt 
fort and convenience of the community, its great fi 
interests in building operations, and all the conscious 0 
scious poetry derived from the contemplation of bt 
things are. dependent upon the artistic sensitiveness, 
and rectitude of the general body of architects througl 
country. No other profession demands such yaried 
diverse knowledge, or is saddled with greater responsi 
Yet it is possible for a chimney-sweep to put out a bra 
and practise as an architect. The public have no m 
differentiating between the qualified and the unqu 
Perhaps these examinations would not do everything, 
study and special preparation involved would be of 
value to students. The main, opposition to the Bill 2 
fairly described as a paradox, for it maintains that 
qualification cannot be tested. At the present mom 
majority-of these opponents belong to a body which fo 
years has made compulsory these very tests. Yet they 


‘that the Society’s schemes would tend to reduce the 


architecture to a dead level of mediocrity. It might 
gested to these. people that they ought not to conf 
high artistic ideals of the few with the general | 


throughout the country. And they should be asked if 


the present moment are satisfied that existing conditi 
conducive to the best and highest interests of archite 
an art? They should not forget that their predecess 
tented themselves for more than a century im 0 
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ain rigid: rules of art. It should be fully realised that 
‘itecture is essentially a constructional art, and in its 
highest form springs inevitably from the working of true 
us with sound practical knowledge, in the best materials 
ts command, with the deepest sincerity and the highest 
ible aim; and a real work of architectural art lives with 
o-day, not by virtue of its beauty only, but to an equal 
nt by its truth in construction and its practical utility 
arye its purpose. Each one unites beauty, strength and 
tical utility. Consequently there can be no hesitation 
aying that the upward flight of true architectural genius 
be assisted by such practical study as will enable 
n to pass successfully the suggested examination. The 
still remains, though we may affect to believe otherwise, 
- an architect fully qualified to do justice to his client 
+ be not only an artist, but a scientist and a practical 
, of business. But for years a cloud of false sentiment 
hung over the profession, to its great detriment. The 
nbership of the Society is now considerably over a thou- 
j, and it is still growing. There is no desire to enter into 
ry with any other body. Their only aim was to advance 
art and profession of architecture and its best traditions. 
+ the vast majority of architects are in agreement with 
Society was suggested by the highly satisfactory results 
he plébiscite carried out by the Builder. Five thousand 
ies were distributed, pointing out the advantages and dis- 
antages of registration, together with a postcard asking 
a reply. Of the answers received, 2,113 were in favour 
264 against registration. That is to say, eight were in 
yur to every one against. Therefore the vast majority of 
1itects throughout the country were in agreement. The 
edy for the existing state of affairs lay in the Bill which 
been before the public for twenty-one years. The time 
come for a cessation of petty policy. All sections should 
1 fully accredited representatives to discuss the matters at 
e and to unanimously agree upon the Bill to send before 
liament. The difficulty might be entirely obviated by a 
ndly discussion among gentlemen. 
Mr. Watter Cave, President of the Architectural Asso- 
ion, proposed “The Local Authorities.’? He said that 
had experience of one or two local authorities, but that 
iy others had come across them in a larger capacity than 
had. There was a very common tendency to forget, in 
ling with local authorities, that it was an Act of Parlia- 
it that they have to carry out. They are often approached 
| wrong manner and considered as a nuisance. As people 
w older they perceive that these Acts are in nearly every 
2 of the utmost value, and the longer they live the more 
y appreciate this. The very fact that the local authority 
lertakes these onerous duties should never be forgotten. 
- law is administered here in a way that is unequalled in 
other country. We are proud of our local authorities 
| the high standard of official life. 
Mr. Epwarp Wuitr, J.P., Vice-Chairman of the London 
ity Council, in response, said that as a builder himself 
knew that the building trades would welcome registration. 
The Presipenr gave the toast of ‘‘The Visitors,’’ to 
ich Mr. Leavey responded. 
During the evening an entertaining musical programme 
s gone through, which concluded with the company singing 
uld Lang Syne.”’ 
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MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on 
Thursday, April 22, Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, 
siding. - 
Mr. A. A. Hudson was elected an honorary member and 
following were also elected as members :—Messrs. Walter 
drew, Geo. Kenshole, G. S. Smith, Ch. R. Tudor, T. S. 
kery and Richard Willock. For studentship : —Messrs. 
M. Cashmore, L. L. Corkill; G. Ey Hunter, W. J. 
‘Clure, B: J. Mendham, F. D. Sowerby, H. E. Willmets, 
Matthew Willis, W. Bradley, H. E. Matthews, Frank 


own, G. L. Evans, George Revitt, W. Macgregor Gibson 
| Horace Fyvie. 


é The Dangers ot Breeze Concrete. 
Mr. D. B. Burter, A.M. Inst.C.E., F.C.S., read a paper, 
strated by lantern views, in the course of which he said :— 
During the past few years the author has met with 
reasingly numerous instances of failure of concrete com- 
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posed of Portland cement and breeze, failures as a general 
rule caused by the expansion of the mass, resulting in more 
or less serious consequences to the structure of which it 
formed part. These failures have generally occurred where 
the concrete has been used to form flat roofs, or fireproof 
concrete floors, on the well-known embedded rolled joist 
system of construction ; in some instances the expansion has 
been but slight, though noticeable; in others it has been 
sufficient to push out the brickwork walls, causing serious 
bulging and thus endangering the safety of the whole struc- 
ture ; while in one extreme case a flat roof composed of breeze 
concrete not only expanded sufficiently to push out the 
parapet walls and seriously endanger the stability of the 
structure, but the internal disruption set up within the mass 
was sufficient, owing to incipient disintegration, to cause it 
to become buckled and distorted and thoroughly rotten. 

Careful investigation of some of the foregoing cases of 
failure justified the opinion that the mischief lay with the 
cement, but in many instances the most careful and search- 
ing investigation, both chemical and physical, disclosed 
nothing sufficiently definite in character to enable the in- 
vestigator to lay his finger with positive certainty on the 
cause of the trouble. In nearly all the samples of so-called 
‘‘ breeze ’’ concrete a very considerable quantity of -material 
other than pure coke was noticeable in the aggregate, such 
as clinkers, stones, shale, ashes, &c., together with in some 
instances a noticeable amount of coal. It may be remarked 
in passing, that judging from the quality of the ‘‘ breeze’’ 
which may daily be seen being delivered to buildings in the 
course of erection, presumably for incorporation in fireproof 
floors, &c., many a clerk of works must be imbued with a 
pleasing and childlike faith in the ability of Portland cement 
to stick together any kind of rubbish; it appears to be an 
established belief with some cement users that to produce 
a good concrete it is only necessary to have good cement 
and that any dustbin refuse or other rubbish will serve for 
aggregate, and it is not until failure occurs that they realise 
that they have been asking and expecting the cementing 
medium to perform impossibilities. 

It is questionable whether on account of its combustible 
nature, pure breeze, i.e., fine coke, is desirable as a fireproof 
material; an instance has recently been brought to the 
author’s notice in which a breeze concrete enthusiast used 
that material for a boiler setting, which eventually took fire 
and gradually smouldered away, with results that can be 
better imagined than described. Whatever may be the dis- 
advantages of other extraneous material found in breeze, it 
will be readily understood that coal is not a desirable con- 
stituent for concrete; in the first place on. account of its 
smooth shiny surface, the adherence of the cement would be 
extremely poor; in the second place, it is worse than useless 
as a fireproof material, on account of its tendency to decom- 
pose on heating. The question arose, however, whether apart 
from being undesirable for the reasons aforesaid, either coke 
breeze or coal was in any way dangerous as being likely to 
cause expansion of the concrete. 

The first experiment was of a somewhat rough and ready 
nature and was made with coal. An ordinary bituminous 
house coal was crushed and sifted to about the fineness of 
standard sand, i.e., passed through a z4,-inch sieve and 
retained on a y5-inch ; with this coal a three to one mortar 
was made, and two small two-ounce glass bottles filled with 
the mixture ; one bottle was filled quite full, and the other 
was filled to within a quarter of an inch of the top and 
sealed down with a paste of neat cement, the object of the 
sealing being to ascertain whether the imprisonment of any 
hydrocarbons set free from the coal would have any bursting 
effect. For comparative purposes a similar bottle was also 
filled with a paste of neat cement and three to one mortar 
of standard sand. Sixteen cements of various qualities and 
different origin were tried, some being sound when tested 
for expansion by the Faija test and the Le Chatelier boiling 
test, and some otherwise; the samples were those which 
passed through the author’s hands for testing in the usual 
course, and were not specially chosen except for the purpose 
of obtaining as varied a selection as possible. English, 
German, Belgian, and Swedish cements were represented, 
and the results of these experiments were as per following 
table :— 
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3:1 Coal Mortar: Neat 


Soundness Tests. 


é ) 
i : Ses a - 
Es Origin of Sample | 2nd Bottle not Bas Som 
= ° 3 lst Bottle : i 
& Le +c quite filled and Bottle 
Fall: Chatelier. Boiling: ec? i sealed with filled. thor | 
reer: Neat Cement. 


——— — — | — 
—_—— — fj —_—_ - 


1 | English (Midlands) — a Sound Sound B 369 D B369D |NB 12Mo] No test 
‘ Cor soe Cti21OD C 70D 
2 Ditto . Rotary ss — Sound Sound NB 12MO B 49D NB 12 MO No test 
3 } English (Thames) Sound 2 mm. — — OU pees rec No test _ 
ae B 28D B 56D |NB 12MO| ‘NO test 
, : Very badl Gy ik W Ce 3a C63 
4 English (Midlands) BAe y 54 mm. _ max B 12MO B 63D NB As We No test. 
; ae Crane 
5 | Belgian : Natura] Sound BR mm. — = B a : S Py , aa ean No test 
Slightly ‘ 
blown as . 
Pa : C 14D C 49D € 112) 
6 | Origin unknown ..{ received. — — — No tes 
Sound after i Bae) BBD y a 
6 days ee 
Very : 
74German .. BH _- pall Pane badly blown EAB NS SG Coo C 84D 
and warped NB 12 MO B 14D |NB 12 MO|NB 12M0 
C) 2D C 41D | © 234D Gua 
Sy cermags =| Soon eal ok B 49D | B 10D |NB 12MQ]NB 12MoO 
9 | English (Hull) ..-| Sound 2 mm. Sound 4 ay . "4 P we r : re No test 
Slightly | | 
blown as Very, very 
10 | Swedish .. ~ ..] received. | * — _* badly CH2iD Ce ee No test 
Sound after |= y higwen B 49D NB 12MO{NB 12 MO ss 
1 days aa 
3]. | English (Thames) .. Blown —- ae. =y 3 Ae , 5 36 D NB 12 MO NB 2 Mo 
12 | English Rotary} Sound 2} mm. _ —_ : Bates e see i ae 3 ce Sound 
19|Geriaan ..  .. [Badly blown| ! — |Cracked| Badly blown] © 528D | € 280 |i Sls 
3 c 2p | c 12D |) C 7D eu 
14) Welsh Lias} Sound | 3mm.) — = B 35D | B 35D |NB 12 MO|NB 12M 
| c wp | c 7D) C Spe 
(15 | English (Thames)..] Blown | 50mm.| — Rm? B 35D | NB 12MO]NB 12 MO]NB 12M 
16 | English (Hull) .. Sound | 2mm./| — Sound “ AD e at a me rhe A er MC 


™ ae mE —_—— _—— Een . — 
REFERENCES :—C 28 D = Bottle cracked after 28 days. B 28 D = Bottle burst off after 28 days. NB 12 MO = Bottle not burst off at 12 months. 


It will be observed that the whole of the bottles eventu- | of various origin, to ascertain if the coal sometimes pre: 
ally cracked, with the exception of No. 12 filled with (probably partially burned) was unsafe, and also if t] 
standard sand-cement mortar. But while those filled with | were other constituents present which might prove 4 
the coal mortar generally cracked within two or three days, mental. Several samples of good breeze were procur 
and with a very few exceptions continued to expand until also some which the author was assured by the breeze n 
the bottles burst away into several pieces, those filled with | chant would never be sanctioned by a good clerk of wor 
the neat cement and the sand mortar frequently did not | the constituents of the latter, however, did not di 
develop any cracks whatever till several months, and it was materially from the ingredients to be found in breeze ‘ 
the exception rather than the rule for them to continue | crete from many important constructive works. 
expanding sufficiently to burst the bottle. A very good With all the samples tested the general method wa 
example of this is afforded by cement sample No. 16. It | separate them into their several fractions or constituents 
will be observed that both the neat cement and sand-cement | as to be able to identify, if possible, the cause of the ex] 
mortar bottles remain perfectly sound after eleven months, | sion, ifany. Each sample was therefore carefully separ: 
and then only develop very minute cracks, whereas thé coal- | out as follows :— : 


mortar bottle was cracked in twelve days, and burst right off 1. The fine material passing through a _-inch sieve. 
in forty-two days. This suggests titat*the cause of the crack- 2. The fine material passing through a 4-inch sieve, 
ing after such protracted periods might be die to unequal | retained ona _ -inch sieve. ; 

expansion of the glass and the mortars at varying tempera- 3. The coarse material retained on a 4-inch sieve; 


ture; according to ‘‘Ganot’s Physics’’ the co-efficient of | was picked over by hand and separated out into its var 
linear exyansion between 1° and 100° C. of glass is } constituents, such as clinkers, coal, coke, &c. 


0.000008613, and wrought iron (which is said to be the | An ‘‘average’’ sample was also prepared, being 1,2 
same as cement) is 0.000012204, or nearly 50 per cent. higher. | 3 mixed together in their proper proportions. 
Though, as before stated, the bottle test is only a rough one, The variety of materials in some of the samples of 


it serves to show that coal develops dangerously expansive | called ‘‘ breeze’’ was considerable, and in addition to ¢ 
properties when mixed with cement, but since there is no | coke and clinkers, rubbish of all sorts was present, suc 
clearly marked difference between those bottles sealed down | bits of steel saw, nails, brass and iron turnings, and 0 
with neat cement and those unsealed, it does not favour the | metal fragments, broken pottery, &e.; in fact, savou 
theory that the expansion is in any way due to the evolution | rather of the rubbish usually found in the dustbin tha 
of gas within the mortar. . coke breeze proper. The percentage of each fraction 

The next step was to test samples of so-called ‘‘ breeze.” | carefully recorded, and as a convenient size for making 


PRIL 
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ar for testing purposes, was broken up to pass a ,1;-inch | 


‘wo cements of previously ascertained stability of volume 
used for the experiments :— 

\, produced from the well-known lias formation near 
by. 
5” produced from chalk marl deposits and clay in the 
land Counties. 

‘he bottle test, previously described as having been 
ied out with the coal mortars, was somewhat crude, and 
qualitative rather than quantitative ; moreover, as pre- 
sly pointed out, it might conceivably be influenced by 
difference between the co-efficient of expansion of the 
sand of the mortars at different temperatures. In order, 
efore, to render them more accurate and of a quantita- 
nature, the subsequent experiments with coke breeze 
tars were made with prisms or rectangular bars 100 milli- 
res long and 22 millimetres by 22 millimetres cross 
ion, the expansion and contraction of which were accu- 
ly measured in the Bauschinger micrometer calliper 


aratus. 


Yement and Standard Sand.—Kight bars or prisms were 
le with each kind of cement, four being made with neat 
ent and four with 3 to 1 standard sand-cement mortar. 
) of each series were kept entirely in air and two placed 
rater after twenty-four hours, and kept therein during the 
2 months with which this record deals. Each bar was 
isured after one day, seven days, twenty-eight days and 
2e months. 
Breeze Sample No. 1.—Described as “‘ fine pan breeze”’ 
onsisted mainly of clinker and coke, with traces only of 
|. Separated out as previously described, about 32 per 
t. passed through a qi-inch sieve and 35 per cent. through 
inch sieve. Of the remaining 33 per cent. about 22 per 
t. was clinkers, and 11 per cent. coke with .08 per cent. 
1. Each of these fractions, after being broken up to pass 
inch sieve, was made into prisms or bars with the two 
erent kinds of cement, two bars of each being left in air 
1 two placed in water after twenty-four hours, and 
asured after one day, seven days, twenty-eight days and 
ee months. The expansion, though measurable, was 
tically negligible in each case, being about 0.1 per cent. ; 
air bars, as with the standard sand bars, generally 
wed slight contraction. 
The two cements give identical results with each fraction 
portion of the breeze, and the same remark will be found 
a general rule to apply throughout to the whole of the 
fe experiments, whether the expansion be great or 
all, 
Breeze Sample No. 2.—Described as ‘‘ coarse pan breeze.” 
is sample consisted of coke and clinker only, in pieces 
eraging about 2 inches diameter, the proportions being 
out 35 per cent. of clinker to 65 per cent. of coke. Treated 
an exactly similar manner to No. 1, the results were 
ewise practically negative. 

(To be concluded.) 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD." 
By Joun R. Macratu, D.D., Provost. 
. (Continued from page 255.) 
yROVOST SMITH was at some trouble in estimating the 
amount of LancastTER’s benefactions to the College. 
e took the sums evidenced by the Building Account Book 
haye been spent during his time, and deducted there- 
om the benefactions received and the proceeds of the 
mber cut down and sold for the purpose, and concluded 
at LANCASTER must have given of his own not less than 
0001., besides the 1,000/. which he bequeathed to the 
ollege at his decease. At LancasTER’s death the new 
ll and chapel, begun in 1713, were approaching com- 
etion, but though Lancaster had spent most of his 
ings and had been backed by the liberality of several 
d members and friends of the College, there was a good 
al of financial perplexity and anxiety for the future. 
he North Quadrangle was still unfinished, the south and 
st sides of the South Quadrangle were untouched, and 
ot all the building already accomplished was paid for. 

It took the thirteen years of Grpson’s provostship, 
1¢ further assistance of others who had been of the 
ollege, and the contribution of all that the members of 
ie foundation could spare out of their own. subsistence, 


* See Illustrations. 


to finish the north court and pay the arrears of the cosi 
of what Lancaster had carried out. At the end of 
February 1718-9 Hearne reports that a part of Queen's 
College building butting against Peter-in-the-East Church- 
yard began to be pulled down. These must have 
been the old buildings just south of Sir Josep WILLIAM- 
son’s buildings which were retained in the new structure. 
In May 1719 the old chapel was begun to be pulled down. 
Till the new chapel was consecrated the College prayers 
were held in the chapel of Edmund Hall at six in the 
morning and five in the evening, so as not to clash with 
the Hall prayers. The service was soon transferred to 
St. Peter’s Church, ‘‘ under pretence,’’ as HEARNE says, 
‘*that Edmund Hall chapel will not hold them, and yet 
twill hold about 150, if matters are well ordered, whereas 
they have little more than three score at a time. ati 
prayers.’ 

The new chapel was consecrated on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1719, by Sir Wintiam Dawes, Bart., Archbishop 
of York and visitor of the College. He was received at 
the College gate, where a speech ‘‘ was spoke to him ”’ 
by Mr. Fiercuer, one of the Fellows. HEaRNE objected 
to Fuercuer as very dull and to his speech as °° poor 
canting stuff, and y* he spoke it in a whining manner, 
as if he had been a Presbyterian,’’ but then FLETCHER 
had been intruded into the sub-librarian’s place at the 
Bodleian (‘‘ I having never resigned it’’). The sermon 
at the consecration was preached by the Provost, and the 
dinner that followed ‘‘ very great and,’’ according to 
HEARNE, ‘‘ very extrayagant.”’ 

The thirteen years of Grsson’s rule saw the hall and 
chapel finished, the chapel consecrated, the north court 
entirely finished, and the College out of debt. To secure 
these objects an appeal, illustrated with cuts of the College 
as it was to be, was widely circulated, contributions came 
in, and the members of the foundation gave annually 
themselves ‘all that could possibly be spared out of their 
own subsistence. The hall is 60 feet long by 30 feet 
wide; the chapel, continued to the eastward beyond the 
north-east corner of the front quadrangle and ending in 
an apse, has a total length of 100 feet. 

The modifications in Sir JosepH WiLLiamson’s build- 
ing involved in its incorporation in the new work included 
a recasting of the eastern face and the doubling of the 
depth of the building. At the foot of the stairs in the 
present staircases, Nos. 3 and 4, the old doorways from 
the quadrangle can be discerned. Staircase No. 5 
owes the irregularity of the shape of its rooms and their 
unusual size to the difficulties of filling up a corner 
incidentally created by the meeting of two lines of build- 
ings independently erected. Though the rooms are not 
such as would have been specially devised for this pur- 
pose, the difficulty has been overcome with a good deal 
of skill. A comparison of Loaaan’s picture with the 
actual eastern face of the back quadrangle will show that 
the architectural features have been quite altered. Some 
notion of the old arrangement may be formed from the 
present north face of the same building, where an empty 
niche with Sir JosEPH’s crest carved under it preserves 
a feature of the old eastern front. 

The completion of the tront quadrangle was left for 
SmirH’s provostship. Before the year of his election was 
out, an account was drawn up of ‘* The Present State of 
the New Buildings of Queen’s College in Oxford.’’ Two 
hundred copies of the “ State,’’ as it was called, were 
printed off, and six of the fourteen cuts which BuRGHERS 
had engraved for GIBSON’s appeal were added to each 
copy. Among the earliest of those to whom copies were 
sent were Lord CARDIGAN and Lord James BEAUCLERK, 
afterwards Bishop otf Hereford. It was: estimated that 
5,000. in all would be wanted for the work—3,6001. for 
the east wing, 8001. for the new gate and cloister, and 
6001. for the purchase of such of the tenements on. the 
High Street front as did not already belong to the College. 
No time was lost in making application to Queen 

‘sROLINE for a share of her Royal bounty, and so success- 
ful was'the petition drafted by SmirH and presented to the 
QveEEN in the following January that not only was 1,0001. 
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given in four instalments between November 1733 and 
November 1734, but a further 1,000]. was promised, 
which, as the College Benefactors’ Book records, ‘‘ adhuc 
nobis insoluta, sed non insperata manet.’’ A further 
‘circular was prepared by Smrru and sent “‘ to the worthy 
Gentlemen of the two Northern Counties to which our 
Foundation is peculiarly appropriated.’’ How widely 
this was circulated does not appear, but it does not seem 
to have produced much result. The actual contributions 
came mainly from those who were or had been members 
of the foundation. Five hundred pounds also was gained 
from the accumulations of the Brrpaman fund, which was 
secured to the College about this time by the activity of 
the indefatigable. Provost. 

The statue of Queen CaronLinge which stands over 
the main gate was made by CuEEre after a model which 
‘had been seen and approved by the Hon. Grorcr CuarK, 
HKsq., and Sir James THornuitu. It was to have been 
6 feet high, and CurERE was to be paid for it 1201., but, 
as it was made 3 or 4 inches higher Curere received 
five guineas extra. ‘The agreement was made May 30, 
1734, and the statue was to be finished by the end of 
May 1735. The cost of the cloister with the modified 
cupola was estimated by TowNsenp at 1,0451. The oak- 
work of the door closing the gate was estimated for by a 
man named FRANKLIN at 451. 16s. 6d:, and came with 
some extras to 10]. 3s. 2d. more. 

In a letter from a gentleman in Oxford to his friend 
in London, printed in the Daily Post, February 12, 1736, 
the ‘‘ open temple ’’ over the main gate in High Street is 
said to be ‘‘ built after the design of Mr. Hawkesmoor,”’ 
and the statue of Queen Caro.ine ‘‘ made by the in- 
genious Mr. Currr, of Westminster.’’ It appears from 
a letter written to Provost Smita by Wiu11aAm TowNSsEND, 
the builder of the screen in front of the College, dated 
August 28, 1733, that he ‘‘ made some alterations in the 
design of the Cupola ’’ involving the ‘‘ taking of the 
Coping and Fascia off that part of the Cloyster which is 
already dorie.’? Henry Curere (knighted 1760) was 
also paid 1351. for making the three statues of Portland 
stone on the pediment of the east wing of the College 
representing Law, Physick, and Poetry, by agreement 
dated July 4, 1734. The statues were to be cut out of 
the solid stone, and not pieced as those at the end of the 
west wing. The latter seem to have been replaced by 
more substantial, if less artistic, ones early in the nine- 
teenth century. The room above the porter’s lodge was 
probably the last addition to the College buildings. The 
date of the order for its building was December 1, 1758. 

- To the new chapel were transferred from the old one 
some Perpendicular glass, some figures of bishops which 
appear from the date, 1518, upon them to have been 
placed by Lanaton in his ante-chapel, and a number of 
large glass pictures by the family of Van Liye, who had 
been glassmakers in St. Clement’s from the days of 
CHaRLES I., and whose degenerate representative, 
JOSHUA PRICE, is accountable for the east window and the 
little figures of Apostles in some of the demilunes at the tops 
of the windows. The fine brass, also transferred, by Bur- 
ROUGHS, 1661, had been bought with a bequest left by Joun 
Prrry, one of the Fellows intruded by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, who had learnt in his short life to love 
the College to which he had been transferred from Balliol. 
The organ was designed by. LeigHton GrorGE Hayne, 
D.Mus., who was organist from 1858 to 1866. The 
windows in the hall were executed by Messrs. Powe tn, 
of Whitefriars, from designs by Mr. Rearvatp Brom- 
FIELD. The College owes them to the liberality of GrorGE 
Aucustus Srmcox, recently a Fellow of the College. 
The western wing of the front quadrangle has 


been destroyed by two fires, the first in 1778 
destroying the Provost’s house and the stair- 
case to the south of it, and the second in 


1887 the staircase fronting on the High Street. 
The front of the chapel and hall towards the southern 
juadrangle were refaced in 1864, and other portions of 
the building have had to be dealt with from time to time, 
but no new feature has been introduced to affect its 
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general character, and the Coilege is as it was when | 
cupola was finished in 1734. of . 
The architectural reputation of the College has vayq 
according to the fashions of the time. In the eightee'} 
century it was given a first place among the architecty\] 
glories of Oxford. The Gothic and medizyal revi 
altered all this, and even the last edition of Murra’ 
‘‘ Guide ’’ talks of its debased style. We are spe 
becoming again more cosmopolitan and able to apprec’'g 
various styles of excellence. The front of the Coll 
farms, even in the judgment of the Goths, “a strik g 
feature in the High Street.”’ : . we | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. a | 
LIVING ARCHITECTS.NO. 6, MR: LEONARD STOKES, V.P.R.LB| 
R. LEONARD A. 8S. STOKES was the Pup 
\ student in 1880, and President of the Architecti) 
Association for two sessions, 1889-90 and 1890-91, dur 
which was organised the revolution of its system 
architectural education. BAY | 
NO. 7, MR. EDWIN T. HALL, V.P.R.LE.A. 

N 


R. E. T. HALL, like Mr. Sroxns, is serving: 
Vice-President of the Institute. _ ; | 


NEW CENTRAL FIRE STATION, MANCHESTER. , 

HIS group of buildings faces London Road, Pairfid 
Street, and Whitworth Street, Manchester. ‘\ 

total area is 5,463 square yards, and has been used ¢ 
accommodate the fire department, bank, coroner's coii, 
gas-meter testing department, police department, ania 
central courtyard for drill, &e. Williams Deacon’s Bak 
Ltd., have their premises facing London Road; the « 
department occupies the Fairfield Street front, and \s 
accommodation for seven engines and horses. Over ‘« 
engine-house are the men’s quarters, the electrical opei- 
tor’s room, the chief officer’s quarters, and the hose tow:. 
This tower is a prominent feature, and is used for ¢ 
quick and economical drying of the hose after its use 2a 
fire. In the buildings brick has been used, with teu. 
cotta facings throughout. The site cost about 25,00( ; 
the contract for the foundations was 7,7201., and that jr 
the superstructure was 75,0001. The architects © 
Messrs. WoopHousE, WitLoucuBy & Lanauam, of Mi 
chester. “Ss 


ISLINGTON BRANCH LIBRARY. ; 73 j 

HIS branch library was completed in 1907 at a cit 

of about 6,600I., of which 5,0001. was provided by ¢. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. The accommodation provided cc: 
prises the following :—Basement: A lecture-hall 41 1% 
by 36 feet, which will accommodate about two hundd 
persons; also staff, store, and other rooms. Groi(d 
floor: Lending library 41 feet by 36 feet, a 
hold 20,000 volumes; children’s library and readif- 
to accommodate 100 readers and store 3,!( 


room, 
volumes. First floor: Reading-room 41 feet by 36 fit 
to hold about 120 readers and 150 periodic. 
Librarian's room and other accommodation.  ‘t 


builders were Messrs. Dearine & Son, Lrp., of Islingt). 
The architect was Professor BERESFORD PITE. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY’S PREMISES, GERRARD STREET,’ 
HE illustration shows the new Exchange lately bli 

in Gerrard Street by the National Telephone Co: 
pany, and is. commonly known as “‘ Gerrard.” ‘* 
ground floor contains offices, and the switch-room, i 
top light, is on the third floor; the other floors bel 
occupied by the staff and the complicated plant whi 
goes to make up an ‘‘ Exchange.’’ The elevations’ 
Gerrard Street and Lisle Street are in Portland stone 
red brick. Mr. Lronarp Sroxss was the architect, “ 
Messrs. Kinusy & Gayrorp were the contractors. - 
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{ONE DOORWAY IN THE RUE GHEERWYN, BRUGES: 
From a Sketch by BANISTER FLETCHER. 
STRESSES AND STRAINS 
| WORK.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


order to make this paper more practically useful to you 

_ now propose to take you through the details of design- 
gs steel-plate box girder of 50 feet clear span to carry 
tiformly distributed load of 100 tons (diagram 5). The 
¥ should be systematically entered upon a sheet of fools- 
j headed with the name of the job for which the girder is 
il to be designed, and then continued as follows :— 


Steel Plate Box Girder. 


IN GIRDER 


| 


@ span. 50 feet 
cal dead load uniformly distributed . 100 tons 
® depth of girder, say ,j,th span . 2:5 feet 
ih of flanges (least width between webs 
-2 inches), say ;1,th span . 2°5 feet 
joximate weight of girder— 
WL L_100x50 50 
400 * 7 400 * 307 12 5x 1-291 
= 16:1375, say 16 tons 
¢ load 100+16 = 116 tons 


fioad per square foot on York stone bed hed 15 tons 
‘ifer on edge ; 3 inches 
I ie each bearing surface— 

(100 tons load+-16 tons girder): __ =1-55 


et, width flange x15 tons safe load _ 


Layo aoe . 18 inches 

t length of girder 50-4-2(: 2541: 5) = 53°'5 feet 
(tive span centre to centre of bearings 

ps5—15 , : = 52 feet 
rs in dances at centre WL = 116 x2 

8D 8x25 

|=301: ‘6, say ; . 300 tons 
Or of safety to limit deflection— 

. span ; 

| depth 0°55, ==, 6: 


A paper read before the Association of Engineers-in-Charge 


ypu 14, by Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Vice- 
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30 tons 


5 tons 


Ultimate stress per square inch . 


Working stress per square inch 


Sectional area of each flange ~ . = 60 square inches 


Angle bars, say 4 inches by 4 inches by 
= inch. 
Approximate thickness of flanges at centre 


60 square inches (a bl an 
““ —2 inches. —_— 
30 inches wide 


Approximate depth of web between. rivet 
holes, 2°5 feet — 2 inches for flanges 


— 4 inches for angles . ; = 2 feet 
Maximum shear = reaction at support = = 

= = 58 tons 
Maximum shear stress per foot in depth and 

per foot run horizontal 2 : 2S ==) « 29\ tons 
Diameter of rivets, say E 1 inch 
Total depth of web — 2 riv et holes = 

30 inches mean depth girder — 2 inches 

for flange — (2x1) for rivets . = 26 inches 
Thickness of web plates, allowing 3 tons 

per square inch safe. shear stress—. 

Woety 258 tons. 9) See 

3 tons per square inch x 26 inches width x 2 webs 

= ‘STL say. 2 : : : . '# meh 


Sectional area of one rivet . ‘8 square inch 


Safe shear stress per square inch rivet area, 


single shear : . 45 tons 
Double ‘shear, 44 by 14 « - = 6etoatens 
Safe shear stress per rivet double shear 6°75 
by ‘8 . + ag = DIS PODS ao ae 
Number of rivets per foot run, double shear 
29° = Oils say 6 rivets 
5:4 
Pitch of rivets, 2 webs us 12inches . = 4 inches 
6 rivets 
Bearing pressure of rivets per square inch 
not to exceed : : 10 tons 
Actual pressure in holes of webs per square 
inch— 
2g tons stress per foot Bae OTA 
6 rivets x bearing area per rivet (1 x ‘375) 
As this exceeds the limit the pitch must be 
reduced at ends to 4 x an =a 5125; 
say . 3 inches 
But the 4-inch pitch may be retained if de- 
0 
sired for 3% - =19:5 feet each side 
of centre. 
Equivalent plate thickness of one side of 
ot ee vs Gack 
soos oueles 30 inches flange shames 
Least thickness of top flange, rivets in com- 
pression not deducted,2—4% . = 13 inch 
Plates in top flange, say 3—§-inch plates= 1f inch 


Least thickness of bottom mn 
Net section required . —— 
Net section of four-angle sides less four 
l-inch rivets =4 (4¢—1)x$ . = 
Net section of plates 60 — 7:5 
Net ‘width of ates 30 — 4 x l-inch 


7:5 square inches 


holes 4 = 26 inches 
52: 5 
Least thickness of ani Seer —2-02 
say . 5 . 2 inches 
Plates in bottom flange, say one 3-inch 
and two §-inch plates ‘ Se 2 inches 


Steel plates may now be obtained in one 
piece at ordinary prices. Up to 20 cwt., 
30 feet long, 24 feet wide, 13 inch nic 
60 feet super, a at petty cost up to 
2 tons, 60 feet long and 120 feet super, 
but only one of these limits may be 
reached in the same plate. 

In this case it will probably be well to put 
a joint in the inner flange plates and 
the web plates. The angles may be in 
on length. 


60 square inches 


= 52:5 square inches 
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STRESS DIAGRAMS & DEVELOPMENT OF PLATES 


[ 4 Pe'cover, 16'lang 


STRESS DIACRAM FOR WEBS 


bad } 
SECTION : RE 
LINE OF CIROER - | 


x 50" « Water atl 
cg We 


4 HALF PLAN OF CIRDER 
DiacRam 5, 


Cover to joint in } inch bottom flange plate. cuts the level of the inner edge of each plate, a di 

Net sectional area of part cut through E equal to half cover, according to thickness, must be 

75 (30—-4x1)°- . . +. = 19°5 square inches | to obtain the proper termination of the plate. Thy 

Sectional area of one rivet, say «= ‘*8 square inch section, elevation and plan may be drawn in as she 

Number of rivets each side of joint | complete the design, and the actual weight may 
195 _ 24:375, say . : E - 04 rivets _ estimated. 

‘8 It must not be supposed that in practice the des 

: 24 rivets is always as simple as this ; often the work is only ten 

Length of cover plate 4 in arow x and has to be revised in different parts until a perfect 


is obtained; but enough has been shown to indicat 
= 4 feet long practical manner the subject of ‘‘ Stresses and Stra 
Girder Work.”’ 

In the discussion which followed the teading of the 
the CuarrMaN (Mr. W. H. Maw), past president 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, called attention 
scope that was left for the exercise of skill on the p 
draughtsmen in considering the value of alternative m 
of design after all preliminary calculations had been 
as, for example, thickening girder webs to reduce the b 
pressure in rivet holes as an alternative to reduci! 
pitch of the rivets, also the consideration of the dept 
girder where the cost of packing pieces behind the sti 
would exceed the cost of joggling the ends and the g 
question of less depth and more weight, or vice versd. 

Capt. Rratx Sankey, M.I.C.E., objected to the pr 
of stating an ultimate strength and then allowing a fa 
safety. He preferred going direct to a working allo 
for stress. oe 

Professor ApaMs agreed with — gone” 

; : articular example worked out in tlie paper the dep 

Allowable deflection 50 x 535 * 12s 3 =. Lpamches Sey Holiow. ares point of economy ae ceaa the 
itself for the sake of the economy preferred by archite 

the height of their buildings, and the use of a sliding 
of safety compensated for the extra deflection that 
have been produced by allowing the usual working stres 
reply to other criticisms the author stated the joint 
for angle bars were necessarily narrower by one thickr 
angle flange, and the sectional area had therefore to be 


4-inch pitch x 2 ends of cover 
12 inches in 1 foot 
Cover to joint in 3-inch top flange plate 
being in compression with planed butt 
joints need only be small, say twelve 
rivets in two rows on each side . = 16 inches long 
Cover to web plates on insides only, be- 
tween angles behind stiffeners— 
Thickness : f : : .  #inch 
Width =. é : : : . 6 inches 
Rivets 3 inch pitch, 4 inches 
Stiffeners, between angles only, on outside : 
At ends 31 inches by 34 inches by 
i inch angles. Over edge of bearing 
surfaces and 4 feet to 6 feet apart 
between, say 6 inches by 3 inches by 
3 inch tees. 
End plates to close girder, 3 inch thick, 
bolted through end stiffener angles by 
eight 32-inch bolts and nuts. 


Calculated deflection— 
S = stress allowed, tons per square inch. 
L = span in inches. 
E = modulus of elasticity in tons. 
D = mean depth in inches. 
d = deflection in centre in inches. 


SL2 2 

Wee 4ED 4 oe xan Zr tee we 1-514 inches. up by giving an extra thickness’ to the cover. — Upon 
Permanent camber 1 shi t if 4d eH! Wee tures of cast iron and mild steel stanchions a distincti 
10 feet span, say = P Linch made Bok geass and sn loads, pes Wee 

ildi gy 3 ; ‘ : . necessary in other cases unless in proviaing quite. 
ete eee ee ee tional sfeuineianee Uniform strength in a girder 
The design may now be proceeded with, first findmg the | that the sectional area of each part was proportioned 
proper length of flange plates by drawing a parabola for stress upon it, while uniform section such as was gl" 
each flange, of a span equal to the centre distance of bear- | a rolled joist provided surplus material except at 1 
ings and a height equal to total thickness, including equiva- | point of maximum stress. - The practice of cuttit 


lent value of angles, to any convenient scales, the latter | flanges away from the end of a rolled joist to oe 
being to a larger scale than the former. This will be seen | fit between the flanges of another joist at right ang? 
upon the upper part of the diagram. Where the parabola | reprehensible and might in some cases lead. to failu 
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———————— 
jon standing on a girder and bolted to it should have 
les properly rimered, and turned bolts driven in should 
be used ; in fact, in all structural work bolts should be 
| tight fit, and not the loose job that was commonly 
_ A rolled joist could not be considered to have the 
rilt in to make it equivalent to a ‘fixed end’”’ unless 
+ into a wall at least four times its depth. 

9 CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Pro- 
Adams for his paper, remarked that the lecture had 
ly been of high interest to those present, but that it 
ossessed a great permanent value and would, he was 
be frequently referred to in the future. Professor 
s had dealt with his subject with great clearness, and 
yere much indebted to him. 


\SPECTS OF APPLIED ASTHETICS. 


‘he Royal Institution on Thursday of last week, Mr. 
‘ames Paterson, A.R.S.A., R.W.S., R.S.W., delivered 
st of a series of three lectures dealing with aspects of 
id esthetics. The lecture was entitled ‘i How a True 
nstinet may be best Developed,’’ and will be followed 
) “Landscape Old and New”’ and (3) “Art and 
iste 

“his opening lecture, of which we give a condensed 
, Mr. Paterson expressed his fear that in the multi- 
7. of interests which call loudly in these busy days for 
jon the still small voice of beauty is in danger of being 
ed. But the arts hold a place in the development of 
is and individuals, and exercise an influence wider and 
:than most of us realise. The civilisations of the past 
\ainly in what remains of their artistic product. Con- 
s are changing every day, but the spirit which de- 
ed expression in the far-off days lives, and its relation 
own time—i.e. ours— is of the deepest moment. 

ssibly, in recent years especially, there has been too 
talking and writing about art; there cannot be too 
thinking. We perceive at different periods, and not 
in our own day, widespread diversion of aim among the 
cers, largely the result of a misunderstanding of what is 
worthy. The attitude has too often degraded the 
> instinct almost beyond recognition. 
has been rightly said, ‘‘ Our whole chance of education 
o looking at things for what they have, not for what 
nave not.’ On all hands we find none so ignorant but 
he can see faults, none so wise that they can discern 
y. Within reach we have noble architecture, great 
res, heavenly music, literature of the gods; and, alas! 
avesty of all these. The intention to know and follow 
y presupposes the humble mind, willing to learn, 
mtly to inquire. Too much in the past, a nominal 
intance with art (displayed in the acquirement of stock 
es of praise or blame) sufficed to make the so-called man 
te. No art can be treated as a pastime, and it is open 
estion whether the results of treating it as such have 
ut evil results. 

hat are the benefits we should expect from a more in- 
ent and widespread study of art? In all the depressing 
nees of daily life we have in it a palliative, an escape 
the too insistent ego. Here we may find a perennial 
ree, growing and widening with the years, revealing 
new horizons. The ugliness of sin has often been des- 
d upon, the sin of ugliness has been too little realised. 
ntire neglect of art influences indicates a limited and 
ed life; through their reverent approach a new interest 
akened in the sights, sounds and thoughts which throng 
ays, a new sense is developed of discriminating appre- 
n im our enjoyments, character is built up, sympathies 
noble things aroused which had otherwise lain dormant. 
© formation of an educated public opinion all vulgarity 
scouraged; the sins against good taste which make 
us beautiful country and hateful the aspect of our towns 
illages, will become less possible. 

tsonal idiosyncrasy must decide the direction in which 
velop our faculties. It is far better to become tho- 
ly fpiliar with even a limited region of artistic pro- 
fe an to embark on a hopeless attempt to compass 
ps ange. A knowledge of one art does not qualify for 
iL opinions of praise or blame where others are con- 


ne battle which ra 
children learning 
ovement has been 
far-reaching effe 
18, We might Say, 


ged so long regarding the advisability 
to draw has been won, and an enormous 
effected in recent years which should 
ets.. The training of the eye to see 
the beginning and end of all instruc- 
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tion in drawing ; until truth is grasped and the hand trained 
to express it, beauty may be left to take care of itself. The 
training of the eye is not necessarily, nor is it primarily, 
concerned with art production. It is, strictly speaking, 
scientific in its methods and aims. The multiplicity of sub- 
jects in higher-class schools prohibit proper attention being 
devoted to the drawing lesson. But school days over, those 
who have the leisure, and most especially girls, should be 
encouraged to continue, or perhaps begin their education. 
It is astonishing what can be done by practice; and a pupil 
gifted with unusual facility is often excelled by one of 
seemingly far inferior talent. Attainment after all is not 
the real measure of success. Even to those without any 
special gift the gain accruing from a serious effort to master 
the difficulties of drawing is real and lasting. The stumbling- 
block to the average amateur is the impatience to proceed to 
the charm of colour. To produce a work of art in colour 
is impossible without a long and assiduous apprenticeship. 

Much has been done and said in recent years to counteract 
the tendency to regard painting as the only form of art which 
amateurs should pursue. Modest crafts concerning them- 
selves with making beautiful objects primarily produced for 
use are becoming less neglected and despised. “It is of the 
highest importance, nay, it is just the one thing of all im- 
portance, to show people what good work really means, and 
not so much to teach them to produce a good work themselves 
as to know it when they see it done by others,’’ said Mr. 
Ruskin. The surest discipline through which to attain that 
sound judgment is the practice of drawing, leading to the 
exercise of one or other of the handicrafts. The great 
majority of people, distrusting their judgment in these 
matters, entrust the choice of e@erything in which their per- 
sonality is most deeply concerned to the architect or house 
painter, with the result that in so many houses the environ- 
ment in no way reflects the character and preferences of the 
inmates. 

Among the truest devotees of beauty are many absolutely 
incapable of producing anything worthy of the name. The 
task is hopeless of prescribing rules to guide everyone who 
desires to raise his standard of taste. To the open and 
receptive mind progress may be slow, but should be sure; at 
every step the caution to ask, “Am I right to enjoy this or 
that ?’’ following upon the pleasure received, not preceding 
it, being most necessary. The field indeed is wide; archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting with their subsidiary and 
co-related arts of decoration invite us. Within the last 2,000 
years or more how memorable have been the achievements. 
Greek and Roman sculpture and architecture, the mysterious 
period of Gothic creation in stone and wood and metal. 
Spain, France, Germany, the Low Countries, each has its 
memorable contribution to the wealth of the ages, holding 
pleasure and satisfaction for whoever has eyes to see. Our 
own little island has a worthy place in the records of the 
past, and affords a wide field to the sentient student. 

Regional study of the order of the day, and in art also the 
surest foundation for wider and deeper appreciation lies in 
the caring for what of beauty we ourselves and our fore- 
fathers have accomplished. The material lies around us, 
and we cannot entirely ignore it. Without cultivated taste 
our so-called judgments are quite certain to be mistaken. 

A dawning interest in artistic productions most commonly 
finds its first pasture in the work of contemporaries, The 
number of practising artists of all kinds is to-day so 
numerous, the circle is very restricted which does not include 
one or more within its orbit. Personal bias will thus account 
for much supposed esthetic sympathy or antipathy ; to many 
this is the beginning and end of their dealings with the sub- 
ject. It frequently happens that the accident of personal 
acquaintance with an individual artist gives a bias from 
which it may take years to escape. Discrimination at this 
point of development is not to be looked for, although it may 
soon come into play if only through comparison between the 
various works of the favoured one, and his attention is drawn 
to the work of other men in the same direction. Probably he 
may have backed his appreciation by acquiring what was 
admired. The test of living with and daily scanning the 
acquisition probably ‘reveals new beauties, but not improb- 
ably imperfections as well. Time alone will decide if a grow- 
ing taste will allow the work to retain its position in his 
affections. 

There are households, of course, where such considera- 
tions would be thought fantastic. Surroundings are regarded 
solely from the point of view of comfort, the pictures on the 
walls are part of the furniture, and neither worth a moment’s 
thought. Such people may live in a clean pig-stye, but it is 
a pig-stye all the same, e 


Most people in caring for art of any kind naturally appre- 
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_ciate in the first place that of their own time and of their 
own country. This appreciation 1s seldom, if ever, dis- 
criminating. The Royal Academy 1s annually thronged by 
crowds which neyer cross the doors of the National Gallery, 
and it is not doubtful that popular admiration seldom is 
attracted by the best picture. This interest, uncultivated 
though it. be, is to be welcomed; what we seek is its develop- 
.ment and deepening. : 

Free play may be given to personal bias, variety in con- 
ception, subject and execution has its appeal for different 
natures; but accompanying the ‘pleasure derived from any 
work of art, or rather following closely upon it, the spirit 
demands an answer to the question, Am I right in my enjoy- 
ment? What is it that attracts me? Am I swayed in my 
judgments by motives alien to the work itself? It were well, 
perhaps, to hesitate before giving a positive opinion of un- 
qualified disapproval of what at first does not appeal ; but, 
on the other hand, unthinking acquiescence in popular or 
even expert applause is equally to be deprecated. 

No standard can be given by which the uneducated may 
judge of works of art. Truth to nature is claimed by 
many as the ultimate and only test; but this is begging the 
question. Until our eyes are trained, we cannot be said to 
see even nature truly; when they are trained we see it 
differently. To judge a picture by our notions of what truth 
is may appear plausible; but what of decoration, of archi- 
tecture? And yet we find many who should know better 
applying this standard. A curious and_ illuminating 
example occurs in the life of Sir John Millais. The minister 
of Kinnoul, in connection with a window which Millais had 
presented to the parish church in memory of his son, wrote 
to the artist as follows:—‘tOn the design and blendings of 
colour I need not dwell, for they at once strike every beholder 
of average taste; but that which appears to me one of the 
greatest triumphs of the work is the marvellous perspective 
of the various landscapes. Painted glass in general, so far 
as My acquaintance with it goes, offers to the eye no more 
perspective than that which is seen upon a china vase in a 
teacup. The Kinnoul window is very different character, 
and is at once a window and a picture true to nature.”’ The 
window was executed from the noble designs Millais drew 
from the Parables ; but if the perspective is as marvellous as 
the good man thought, the window would therein have fallen 
short in the essential qualities of fine glass. 

For the cultivation of judgment the study of the work of 
former generations is essential. The greatness of certain 
artists is beyond question, and not to feel this for oneself 
argues very limited esthetic perception. To place ourselves 
in touch with the best of ancient art requires a cultivated 
imagination which is not commonly aroused, even in those 
who love beauty most, till youthful days are passing and 
past. Clausen says :—“ The greatest service the old painters 
can do us is to steady our judgment, for we are peculiarly 


i ing whatever fad happens to 


liable to be led away by follow 
be in vogue at the moment.” 


But old painters cannot steady our judgment till we have 
acquired some sound idea of what is to be admired ‘in their 
work. If a method were wanted it might be suggested that 
one artist be chosen for study whose works are accessible, 
say, in our National Gallery. Become familiar with them, 
returning again and again, not necessarily for a long time at 
once, but often. Compare his pictures with one another and 
also with those of his contemporaries. At a certain stage 
get someone like-minded, but further developed in culture, 
and compare judgments. 

A common mistake is made in looking at too many pic- 
tures at a time. Had we only half an hour to spend in a 
gallery of masterpieces it were better to see and feel vividly 
the greatness. of one picture than to be able to say we had 
seen all and yet have realised none. There is no final appeal 
in the ultimate questions of esthetics, but we are far more 
liable to stumble in condemnation than when we confine 
ourselves to appreciation. 

Supposing we have after m 
grown our early admiration of 
not necessary to conclude tha 


unworthy of notice and approval. The cant of the old 
masters was never m 


more prevalent than to-day. It is ver 

certain that work is being produced at the Rend siieor 
which will rank with the masterpieces of past generations 
when a few decades have passed. Living dogs become dead 
lions sometimes, and in the history of art those are remem- 


bered who bravely encoura 5 
ged the st 1] fe 
lence by the artists of Pree te ruggle to achieve excel 


It would be futile to ex 
the part of those wh 


uch attention and study out. 
feeble and faulty things, it is 
t the art of our own day is 


pect any absolute agreement on 
0 have learned to care for what they feel 
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to be supremely fine in any of the arts. In this depar 
of human interest there is no common creed, no ult 
appeal. Therein lies much of its attractiveness. Enj 
to the full what we ourselves recognise as worthy, © 
cultivate a broad catholicity: and endeavour to symp 
with the seemingly limited, or even antagonistic, outl 
those who differ from us. 

Art is a wide domain; the most gifted can only oce 
little corner of its territory. 4% 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINE) 


T the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, April 20, Mr. 
A Inglis, President, in the chair, a paper was re 
“The New York Times Building,” by Mr. ©, T } 
M.1.C.K.. The following is an abstract of the paper :- 

Early in 1902 the proprietors of the New York. 
determined to move from the newspaper district ne: 
City Hall to quarters in the newer part of the city, 
site selected for the new building is bounded on the nort 
south by Forty-third and Forty-second Streets, and ¢ 
east and west by Broadway and Seventh Avenue. 
Underground Railway, in curving from Forty-second 
into Broadway, crosses the north end of the property, 
ing through the basement of the building. This | 
special features in the steel construction. 

The length of the block is 137 feet 9 inches from no 
south, the width at the south'end is 58 feet 4 inches, wi 
the north end it is only 20 feet. On three sides, hoy 
the basement storeys extend under the sidewalk. The | 
of the building from the sidewalk to the twenty-third 
is 329 feet, and above this is an observatory and la 
the roof of which is 30 feet higher; the basement s 
extend 48 feet below the level of the sidewalk. 

The framework of the building is constructed of stee 
the walls are of brick, with limestone and pressed 
facings and terra-cotta trimmings. All the structura 
is covered and protected with terra-cotta material 1 
cement mortar. Four high-speed elevators serve the 
ing, and all heating is by means of steam. | 

The subway through which the Underground R; 
runs is owned by the city, and in dealing with the si 
problem two things were required :—First, the two stru 
of the subway and the Times building were to be en 
independent of one another; and, secondly, the buildin 
to be protected from the vibratory effects of passing t 
In a number of cases the building columns came betwei 
railway tracks, and the columns supporting the subway 
through the lowest basement storey, which extends ) 
underneath the subway; but in practically all cases < 
space was left round each column, and there was th 
connection between the two. é a 

The building is supported on columns which rest 
rock foundation. The waterproofing of the basement 1 
continuously over the.entire area and up the ae 
to the street level. Mains are laid from the outside 
sump inside the building, so that no hydrostatic pressu 
come on to the retaining walls. 

Owing to the extreme narrowness of the buildin 
stresses from wind load were considerable, To resist 
the floor girders were increased in depth, and extra | 
girders were used in the spandrel construction roun 
building. In addition three special panels were used e: 
ing the entire width of the building, being form 
bracing between the columns. The total dead weight 
building is 33,611,000 lb. (15,000 tons). In no case. 
column stressed to more than 13,000 Ib. per square inch 
out wind load, nor to more than 19,500 Ib. per squar' 
with it. a 

A serious question was the problem of vibration a 
oat of the Underground Railway. In addition to maki. 
structure of the subway independent of the building, 
arranged to found the supporting columns of the forn 
cushions of sand, and thus still further to insula! 
building. The results at first were quite satisfactory 
no vibration was felt from passing trains; but later d: 
vibration was detected, and at last this became ver! 
nounced. Seismograph observations were taken, é 
thorough examination of the two structures was made. 

The trouble disappeared when the railway company 
the tracks through the building, all perceptible vib 
then ceasing... The author considers, nevertheless, th 
insulation of the two structures and the provision of th: 
cushions for the subway columns have a material eff 


tion of structural members would be the most effectiv 
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nomical method of preventing vibration. It is stated 
t it was certainly efficient in the Times building, which 
. four railway tracks through it, and often three or four 
ins in the building at the same time, some stopping, and 
ers passing through at high speeds. 


OF COTTAGE DESIGNS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


N exhibition of cottage designs promoted by the Council 
of the Manchester Royal Institution will be opened 
the Manchester City Art Gallery in June. The pro- 
ters desire particularly to illustrate designs of working- 
n’s cottages which have already been erected, and of 
ich reliable particulars as to cost and construction can be 
en, and they wish to discourage representation by pic- 
sesque drawings and to rely rather on working drawings 
d photographs to show the designs. They think that such 
exhibition will be of practical value, and encourage the 
syision of better homes, and the desire to occupy and pos- 

s them, especially in this neighbourhood, which has hitherto 
on backward in this respect, The exhibition will be open 
- about nine weeks, and after about a month at the City 
+ Gallery the drawings will be moved firstly to the Queen’s 
irk, and secondly to the Ancoats Museum galleries, with 
view to interesting as large and varied a public as possible. 
certain amount of space will be available for models. 

It is also hoped to illustrate developments in town 
anning, and an effort will be made to take certain districts 
own to the local public, districts which are now being 
adually built up without plan or regard to hygienic or 
tistic considerations, and to show how by a little thought 
ey may be laid out on a proper planning scheme. 

While the promoters have in view the desirability of 
hibition designs for cottages which shall give definite 
formation as to the sort of cottage which may be reason- 
ly within the reach of the working man in town or country, 
id shall not be misleading from mere cleverness of draughts- 
anship, they are prepared to receive suggestive designs for 
ying out groups of cottages, which may be of interest. more 
om the point of view of collective design or of town plan- 
ng than of individual dwellings. 

Mr. Perey Worthington, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., is acting as 
m. organising secretary to the exhibition, and will be glad 
‘receive applications for forms and particulars from those 
iterested in the subject, as landlords, architects, builders, 
-in any other way in the improvement of cottage building. 


=XHIBITION 


ESSENTIAL FORMULA IN STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING.* 


By Horace Cvusitt, A.R.I.B.A. 


\ORMULE have been stated to constitute a mathe- 
matician’s shorthand. From this it would seem evident 
iat, where the facts which it is desired to represent are in 
9 way complex or involved, the use of formule, or, in other 
ords, the use of shorthand, is not necessary. Unfortu- 
ately, however, the large majority of engineering, and even 
rchitectural, text-books attempt to carry a cargo of formule 
hich, instead of acting as useful ballast, is of such pon- 
erosity as almost to sink the ship of the reader’s interest 
nd attention. My quarrel with the ordinary text-books is 
wofold: in the first place, because they quote formule for 
ases which can quite easily be worked out without such 
aids’’; and, secondly, because formule which are really 
ecessary are often so disguised by inversions and trans- 
ositions of all kinds, and by the lack of standardisation in 
he symbols, that the average student, who in excess of zeal 
onsults two or three text-books, usually gets his ideas of the 
ubject hopelessly confused. A redundancy of formule is 
ot, of course, confined to structural engineering. Many 
2xt-books dealing with the flow of water in channels quote, 
or instance, the formula Q=AV—i.e. the quantity equals 
he sectional area of the water flowing multiplied by the 
elocity of flow. It would be just as reasonable for a person 
eeping hens, and knowing the average number of eggs laid 
er week, to calculate the quantity of eggs produced in any 
articular number of weeks by such a formula as Q=EW. 
F In the present paper it will be my endeavour to demon- 
trate that, when a proper analysis of the question is made. 


* A paper presented at the ¢ i ituti 
ae ° general meeting of the Institution 
—— Engineers, held at the Building Exhibition, Olympia 
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the real essential formule for structural engineering pur- 
poses will be found able to be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Probably almost all that I have to say will appear obvious 
to those fairly well conversant with structural engineering. 
But some of the younger members may not be too familiar 
with my subject-matter, and possibly not a few municipal 
engineers, who have to deal with a multitude of matters of 
the most diverse character, will not object to having their 
attention invited to what is and is not essential in structural 
engineering formule. 

The several members met with in structural work are able 
to be grouped under four heads :-— 

1. Where the forces act directly away from the member, 
producing tension. 

2. Where the forces act directly to the member, producing 
in the first instance chiefly compression. 

3. Where the forces act in a trarsverse direction to the 
axis of the member and induce a bending tendency, tension 
compression and shear being consequently produced. 

4. Where members are subjected at the same time not 
only to direct tension or compression, but also to compression 
tension and shear due to bending. 


Members in Tension. 


In this case once the total stresses have been caleulated— 
in framed structures usually with the aid of graphics—the 
determination of the required sectional area of the member 
to resist such stresses-is most simple. No one thinks of 
using a formula. The ordinary rules of arithmetic, applied 
with common-sense, are in every way sufficient. There being 
no complex problem, the use of shorthand—or formule—is 
not necessary. But in several other almost as simple cases, 
to be subsequently referred to, formule for some unexplain- 
able reason are often used. 


Members in Compression. 


Dealing with the most elementary form of construction 
coming under this heading—ordinary walls—calculations to 
determine thickness are rarely necessary. The thickness of 
walls is almost always fixed by schedule. But it is often 
necessary to calculate the size of piers carrying considerable 
weight. In this case no formula is used, the weight on the 
piers and the consequent load per unit of area are worked 
out by ordinary arithmetic, and, if necessary, the sectional 
areas of the piers increased, so that the allowable safe stress 
of the particular material per unit of area is not exceeded. 

Coming to the question of reinforced concrete pillars we 
find that, in the report of the Reinforced Concrete Committee 
convened by the Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
formula is given which is applicable to columns whose 
lengths do not exceed eighteen times their least dimension, 
and in which the reinforcing bars are satisfactorily tied 
together in order to resist any bending tendency. Upon a 
little investigation, however, the process of calculation is 
seen to be so simple that to deal with it by means of 
symbolic representation appears merely an unnecessary bur- 
dening of one’s memory with symbols. To obtain the safe 
bearing capacity of such a pillar it is simply necessary to 
find the sectional area of the whole pillar, add to this four- 
teen times the sectional area of the steel, and treat the com- 
bined area thus obtained as that of a plain concrete pillar 
in direct compression. To me it is more reasonable to think 
of this in plain English than to have recourse to symbols. 

Those, however, not familiar with the subject may ask 
why the area of the steel is multiplied by such an apparently 
arbitrary figure as 14. The reason is that the respective 
moduli of elasticity of steel and concrete in compression are 
in the ratio to one another of 15 to 1. With the materials 
acting together the steel therefore provides a resistance per 
unit of area fifteen times that of concrete. If the steel is 
stressed so as to provide more than this resistance the con- 
crete will suffer. It is therefore necessary to add to the area 
of the concrete fifteen times the area of the steel. But, 
taking the area of the whole reinforced pillar, this obviously 
includes both the area of the concrete and—putting it thus 
for the sake of clearness—-one times the area of the steel ; 
consequently it is necessary to add to the total area of the 
pillar fifteen minus one—viz. fourteen times the area of the 
steel. se ues 

When wood struts and iron and steel stanchions of a 
length customary in ordinary practice are considered the 
circumstances are different. In addition to the direct pres- 
sure there is the tendency to fail by bending, and to an 
average person it is practically impossible without formule 
to carry in the memory all factors which have effect in deter- 
mining the’strength of such members. Formule here appear 
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to be essential, and of these it is generally considered that 
the most reliable is the adaptation by Professor Rankine of 
Gordon’s formula. 

Essential Formule (1) (as applicable to steel columns 
and stanchions) :— 


where p = unit breaking stress 
J = unit elastic limit of material 
in compression (about 18 tons 


The same units of 
force, length and 


; area being re- 
cet fear inch) spectively taken 
engt throughout. 


least radius of gyration 
a factor usually taken as :-— 
sstozzv for free ends, 
1 
3zéozn for fixed ends. 


Hl ll 


a 


When this formula is used for calculating the strength 
of cast-iron columns or stanchions and wood struts, the 
constant a is usually taken respectively as eight and twelve 
times the value given above, and the value of f in the case 
of cast iron will be about 35‘and in the case of deal struts 
about 2.2 tons per square inch. 

' Many authorities, however, consider that this formula 
should be applied, not with a fixed factor of safety, but that 
it should be used in connection with some other formula 
giving a greater factor of safety, in accordance with the 
increased liability of failure due to an increase in the ratio 
of length to least radius of gyration. Probably the most 
simple and appropriate factor of safety formula for steel 
stanchions is :— 


Factor of safety = 4 + — x f 


, 
. 
J and r being in the same units, 


which was given by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells in a paper 
read before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 
last year. 

It is to be noted that in the application of the Gordon- 
Rankine formula there exists in the radius of gyration a 
factor whose determination from first principles will neces- 
sitate too great a demand upon the time and, I am afraid, 
also the mathematical knowledge of the average engineer. 
For all ordinary joists, angles and tees and compound 
stanchions of common type, the radii of gyration are given 
in the steel section books of the various manufacturers, but 
for wooden pillars, cast-iron columns and built-up stanchions 
of other than'standard section it will be necessary to work 
out the radius of gyration, and for this there is a fairly 
simple practical method. 

The radius of gyration is, as is well known, equal to the 
square root of the ratio which the moment of inertia bears 
to the cross-sectional area. This is usually written 


hy 
A 
The fact that it is the square root perhaps hardly needs 
emphasis, but the early edition of vol. iy. of the well-known 
‘‘ Rivington’s Notes on Building Construction”? contains an 
inaccuracy, the square root being omitted from the equation. 
The area can be simply obtained, and the least moment of 
inertia may be approximately deduced from that of a rect- 


angular figure, which is aa b and d equalling breadth and 


depth in the same units. As it is the least moment of inertia 
which is required to be obtained, it is, of course, the direction 
in which the post or stanchion is weakest which has to be 
considered, and the breadth of the section considered, except 
in the case of squares and circles, is greater than the depth. 
It 1s worthy of notice that the least radius of gyration of a 
rectangular section is least dimension 


3.47 , and of a solid column 


A In a hollow column it will be somewhat more than 


this, so to take Sameer i 


diameter 


in the case of all circular sections is 


to be at any rate on the safe side. ; 
The use, however, of such elaborate formule as Rankine’s 
for every single calculation to determine the strength of a 


member is in practice almost unknown, Hither straight-line 


formule of the American type are adopted, or, as is more 


customary in this country, graphical diagrams, or -tables, 
based on the more precise formule, are used, from which the 
safe unit stress in accordance with the ratio of length to 
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‘logical basis. 


——_S= 
least radius of gyration may be obtained. By the use of sy 


diagrams or tables the calculation of struts or stanchions jg, 
very simple and straightforward matter. ; ; 

The following may be quoted as a type of the straight-liy 
formule favoured in the United States as applied to ste! 


stanchions -—s=12,000-(50/), when s= safe unit load | 


pounds, J=length of member, r=least radius of gyratio; 
with the same units of length and area. : 

The Bill which is being promoted by the London Coun’ 
Council in the present session of Parliament with a view 
allowing steel-frame construction in London contains tab] 
giving the proposed maximum safe loads on cast-iro) 
wrought-iron and steel pillars. Among the safe loads ‘ wij 
both ends fixed’’ are given the following (taken from th 
R.I.B.A. Journal) :— oe | 


iy | 


| 

Ratio of ’ Allowable safe stresses in tons per square inch, | 

length to least ee} 

radius al i ca 

of gyration, Cast iron. Steel. Wrought iron, 
a care al | : = 

20 35 51 a all ratios of | 

S| 33 | it [Esremrente 

50 28 44 | of the stresses 

60 24 4°2 specified for — 

70 21 40 steel. ——_— | 

80 — 37 | 

90 = 35 | 

100 — 3-2 | 

110 a 3-0 | 

120 —— 27 ; | 

130 Sek 2°4. 

140 —_ 22 | 

} 

| 


‘‘ Ends fixed’’ is perhaps rather a debatable expression 
but the figures given in the table are very decidedly on tl) 
safe side, and may be applied to all cases where reasonab, 
fixity is obtained. This table, it will be seen, does not ; 
beyond an ’ of 70 for cast-iron columns and 140 for ste 
columns or stanchions. This is contrary to general practic) 
in which members having ratios in the case of east iron of { 
and in the case of steel of at least 160 or 180 are often tase 
and it is to be hoped that during the committee stage tI 
Bill will be amended so as not to prevent construction bas) 
on these ratios being still permissible in London, not only i 
general building, but in work coming within the scope of tl 
new Act. ae 

The stresses on rectangular wooden pillars in special an 
temporary buildings er structures coming within the sco 
of the existing Building Act have generally been requir¢| 
not to exceed those given in the following table :— 


| 
} 
i 
) 
i 


| 


Allowable Safe Stress in Pounds per 
Square Inch. 7] 
Ratio of Length to 
Least Dimension. : ‘ 
White Es Oak. a 
= é eee 
10 510 730 
12 456 696 
lie. 376 645 
20 PDihS 560 a | 
25 204 475° ae | 
30 155 390 | 


ee, } 


Members Subject to Bending. 


It is with regard to members of this nature that mode 
text-books are responsible chiefly for confusion. In the aa 
days of scientific research and the formation of engimeerl 
formule it was customary in every case to deal separate 
with the moment of resistance and the bending moment. | 

Essential Formula (2):— a | 
M, = My, aes. 

The same units 


when M, = the moment of resistance force, length a 
area bemg ! 

when M, = the bending moment spectively — tak 
throughout. 


To make these as near as possible equal and thus prov} 
efficiency with economy was the object of the engineer, 4! 
by the use of such simple and straightforward methods t) 
solution of engineering problems was on a very clear 4! 
Of late years it has become customary 


“Te. 


rt from this simplicity, and to quote formule applic- 
only to central distributed and other similar symmetric | 
s of loading, and with the symbols transposed in a | 
ner to facilitate easy, and unfortunately blind, methods | 
orking. | 
f, and this is the point I wish particularly to emphasise, _ 
ing but central and evenly distributed loads were met _ 
| in practice there would be no great objection to this — 
dure. But loads unfortunately are so inconsiderate as 
:o adapt themselves to such formule, and very often are 
larly placed. I am afraid there are not a few of the 
ager generation who, while quite competent by means of 
“stock ’’ formule to work out problems where the loads 
.entral or distributed, are unable to deal with a collection 
point” loads irregularly spaced on a girder. They have 

| devoted the necessary attention to the quite simple 
nod of finding the bending moment of a supported beam— 
sthod, of course, applicable to all kinds of loeding. 
believe that this departure from the old established 
hods of finding the bending moment and designing the 
‘truction so that the moment of resistance is not of less 
is has been most unfortunate. Now that reinforced con- 
e work is becoming so general a proper understanding of 
root principles of beam design, applicable not to a few 
to all materials, is essential. 

The method of finding the bending moment by obtaining 
algebraic sum of all the forces on one side of the point 
uestion is, of course, quite elementary and is explained 
Imost every text-book. It may be illustrated by quoting 
method of arriving at the well-known bending moment 


| of a supported beam bearing a distributed load. 


sw 4W 
taking moments from, let us say, the left reaction 
about the point X. 


My=(4 Wx4L)- (4 Wxi L) 


WL WL 
red an S 
_ WL 
nS x 


T feel bound to apologise for quoting such an elementary 
‘nt, but.it is of interest as illustrating the method of finding 
| bending moment of supported beams under any condition 
loading, and further, it is these elementary points, in our 
vs of higher education in the lofty and rather supercilious 
‘se of the term, which we are liable to despise—and con- 
uently forget. 

Todeal fully with the true mathematical method of finding 
+» moment of resistance would take up considerable space, 
d to do this would be beyond the scope of what is in- 
ided to be a purely practical paper. 

The practical method of obtaining the moment of 
astance is by multiplying the section modulus (at 
2 time often itself wrongly termed the moment of resist- 
ce) by the safe unit stress of the material. The section 
dali of joists, angles, tees and compound girders of 
linary type are given in all steel section books, and are 
tained in each case by dividing the moment of inertia by 
If the depth of the joist or girder. In rectilinear beams 
Ie as méefs with in timber work, the section modulus is 
Iie py 2 

a = => oc” and in a steel joist or girder an approxi- 


wion of the section modulus may be obtained by multi- 
ying the sectional area of one flange by the depth of the 
ist. It is on this flange area stress that a very well-known 
mula is based—a formula not quoted for the reason that 
my mind it is better forgotten, and reliance placed only 
the simple formula M, = Mp. 

_ Some illustration of the applicability of the formula to 
particular instance may not be undesirable. Taking the 
‘se of a supported beam bearing a distributed load a. 
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M, = Mp 

WL 

Sz = “ay 
when W load The same units of force, 
L span length, and area being 


~ 


He 


The formule for beams given in the report of the 
R.1.B.A. Reinforced Concrete Committee need perhaps some 
little investigation before it is discovered that to a great 
extent they are old friends in new dresses. It is desirable 
first to look back and realise the exact principles upon which 
all beam formule are based. 

In the modern type of steel joist composed of a single 
material offering equal resistance to compressive and tensile 
stresses, the neutral axis is situated at the half depth of the 
section, and the area of the compression flange has to be 
exactly equal to that of the tension flange. In the old, prac- 
tically obsolete, type of cast-iron girder—a girder composed 
of material offering much greater resistance to compressive 
than to tensile stresses—the circumstances are different, and 
the area of the tension flange must be about six times greater 
than the minimum area of the compression flange in order 
that the material may be stressed according to its respective 
capabilities in tension and compression, and the neutral 
axis in this case does not coincide with the half depth, but 
with the centre of gravity of the section. 

Coming to reinforced concrete, we have here a combina- 
tion of materials, of which not only is the safe stress of the 
steel, which takes up the tension, about twenty-seven times 
that of the concrete which takes up the compression, but also 
a further difference of characteristics has to be considered, 
as the modulus of elasticity of the steel is about fifteen times 
greater than that of the concrete. The steel, that is to say, 
is this much stiffer than the concrete. Thus, prior to the 
ultimate provision of the materials in the ratio demanded 
by their respective safe resistances—a process to some extent 
analogous to that adopted in the case of a cast-iron beam—" 
it is necessary to find the neutral axis, for the position of: 
this will greatly affect the moments of the resisting stresses 
in the steel and concrete. ; 

(To be continued.) 
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section modulus | respectively taken 
safe unit stress throughout. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS,: 


HE American Architect contains illustrations of the dam 
and power-house at McCall Ferry, Pa., which, though 
primarily an engineering work, is really an admirable piece: 
of real architecture. Not only is it here shown that utili- 
tarian structures, for which the engineer is mainly respon- 
sible and of which he is usually the sole designer, can be 
made beautiful with the expenditure of mind rather than’ 
money, but we have also an admirable example of how a. 
concrete building can be treated so that it retains its expres- 
sion of monolithic construction whilst at the same time 
presenting high architectural character. Ornament there is 
none; dignity, power, rhythm, composition are dominant, 
and a very fine presentment of architecture is the result. 
The architects, to whom credit for this remarkable work is 
due, are Messrs. Trowbridge & Ackerman, of New York. 
By way of contrast, we suppose, the University Club of 
Chicago is illustrated. Of this we will say nothing, except 
that we do not consider a literal transcription of fifteenth- 
century English detail, with an occasional soupgon of French 
thirteenth-century work, to be the most suitable dressing for 
a twentieth-century twelve-storey building in Chicago. 

The Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.) has an 
attractive and fully illustrated article on ‘‘ Half-timber 
Buildings of Saxony,’’ with examples from Stolberg, Wer- 
nigerode, Halberstadt, Quedlinburg, Marburg, Osterwieck, 
Neuhaldensleben, Gardelegen, Flechtingen, Homburg, 
Schleusingen, Halle and other places. The type of work 
here described is not, however, confined to Saxony ; the city 
of Brunswick and its neighbouring towns are full of it. A 
good example of a high-class flat building of eleven storeys, 
by Mr. Charles A: Platt, is illustrated, together with some of 
the interiors—quite good. 

The Engineering Digest (New York) has an advanco 
notice of a forthcoming book on the history of the slide rule, 
an instrument of which in this country the use is now almost 
a forgotten art, but was much appreciated in the eighteenth 
century. In America its employment seems to be gaining 


| favour with the introduction of new and improved types, 
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The Engineering Record (New York) contains a tren- 
chant criticism on the defects of architects’ specifications for 
reinforced concrete structures, from an address delivered at 
the Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, by Mr. Ernest 
McCullough, which is worthy of study on this side of the 
Atlantic as well as in the United States. 

La Construction Moderne for this week should be in- 
teresting to our younger readers, as it contains illustrations 
of a French rendering of a very similar subject to that of 
the last Soane medallion competition. The designs are 
given that have won the first and second prizes in the Con- 
cours Achille Leclére, the subject being ‘‘Un grand Casino 
de bains de mer,”’ and the successful authors M. G. Bellou 
and M. G. Migeon. 


NOTABILIA. 


HE first part of Engineering Wonders of the World has 
an article on ‘‘ Ancient Engineering ’’ containing some 
good 
Roman bridges and aqueducts. 


illustrations of prehistoric stone monuments and 


[Lhe Editor will. not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


The Building Exhibition. 

Str,—I am very pleased to read Mr. Keen’s letter in the 
current issue anent the Building Exhibition, and I deplore 
the lack of enterprise evidenced by the direction in omitting 
the customary display of “architecture on paper.’’ The 
collection of poster designs by no means compensates for the 
omission. Surely Mr. Montgomery dd not fear that the 
public interest was;not expansive enough to enjoy the two 
displays? Indeed, if there be any truth in the notion that 
the appetite grows by what it feeds upon, Mr. Montgomery 
should have felt encouraged by the extreme interest dis- 
played in former years in the architectural drawings; and 
in‘repeating-the exhibition of the latter he would have been 
insuring an interest in the posters. 
at. the Royal Academy is.no criterion in this respect, for it 
merely acts as the conservatory or staircase for the heated 
reception-rooms. The neglect of architecture has been of too 
long standing on the. part of the public authorities ; and Mr. 
Montgomery, may, if he chooses, be a pioneer in regard to a 
better condition. of affairs by reviving the exhibition of 
drawings two years hence and by allotting it a much better 
position than hitherto.—Faithfully yours, 


Percy L. Marks. 
Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Srr,—Like Mr. Arthur Keen, I am one of those—and 
they are many, to judge from’ the sentiments my friends 
express—who regret that the Exhibition this year does not 
include a successor to the excellent collections of architectural 
drawings and photographs that you, Sir, have organised on 
former occasions. Not only is it the fact that many draw- 
ings, highly interesting to architects ‘and other visitors to the 
Exhibition, are unsuitable for the Royal Academy, but the 
space that body allots to architecture 18, as, is well known, 
quite insufficient for all that are sent in, and many are ex- 
cluded not because they are inferior to those hung, but 


because there is not room for them, and they have been unfor- 
tunate enough to be the wrong shape or size to fit in with the 
mosaic that the Academy hangers present to us year by year. 

» It is not only the architects who like to show their drawings 
that miss this part of the Exhibition, but 


AEE aaa also the non-pro- 
fessional visitors. If I remember rightly, H.R.H. the 


Princess of Wales took a great interest in the drawings and 
photographs shown at the last Exhibition, and I am quite 
sure that her Royal Highness was only one of many visitors 
with the same appreciation. In fact, it is because we 
believe that others besides our professional brethren look at 
the drawings that we architects are willing to have our work 
exhibited.— Yours truly, ae : 


A Former Exursrrvor. ’ 


The Architectural Room . 


The Chemistry and Physics of Building Material 
Srr,—In reference to your review of my book and 
useful criticisms therein contained, may I point out. 
although it is not to be expected that everyone will be 
fied with the relative amount of space devoted to 
topics in a small volume covering so much ground, 4] 
for white lead, of absence of which your reviewer co 
is given and given under this. particular materi 
page 318, in reference to impurities likely to be pre 
following paragraph occurs :—‘ Any sulphur compo 
when strongly heated with sodium carbonate on ch 
the reducing flame, produce sodium sulphide, and j 
mass be placed on silver (a coin) and wetted, a bro 
on the metal will result from the presence of this su 
The book is not a laboratory manual, but the use of ¢ 
pipe will be found described in an earlier chapter, 
’ Aan E, 

We have submitted Mr. Munby’s letter to our 
and the following is his reply.—Ep. 

I admit that I have not expressed myself quite 
The substitution of one little word, “as”’ instead o 
determining, &c.,. would, I think, have made my 
more obvious. My point is that Mr. Munby giy. 
which I referred as a test for sulphur compounds 
not impress upon the architectural student who is : 
chemistry the connection between the sulphur com] 
the trade qualities of white lead with which he 
acquainted. Mr. Munby credits the young ar 
student with greater powers of deduction than he 
seems to possess when he steps outside the field of 
studies to those of a scientific character. 


‘Tar Re 


: 


GENERAL. _ 


The First Commissioner of Works has appo 
Arthur I. Durrant, M.V.O., Deputy Controller of Su 
be a Principal Clerk in H.M. Office of Works, to 
questions of contracts. 


Mr. J. Parkinson, architect and surveyor, ‘Lan 
died on April 3, left estate value 9,988/. 5s. 6d. Th 
include 50/. to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The Duke of Argyll will perform the opening cere 
the Imperial International Exhibition, to be held thi 
the “White City” at Shepherd’s Bush. The 
grounds, which last year extended over 140 acres 
been increased to 150 acres, and a number of bui 1 
been added in which many interesting exhibits will be 


At a Meeting of the members of the Instit 
Municipal Engineers resident in the Home Counties 
(Northern Division), which includes Bedford, Bi 
Essex, Herts and Middlesex, held at Olympia on the 
Mr. Henry C. Adams, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., 
consulting engineer, of 60 Queen Victoria Street. 
elected chairman of the district. committee and a 
Council of the Institution. Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Office, Walthamstow, U.D.C., was elected honorary 
and an executive sub-committee was appointed. — 


The Surrey Education Committee have now a 
scheme for the provision of a technical institute 
secondary school at Woking, close to the station, at 
mated cost of 22,0001. Paci. 


At the Last Meeting of the Glasgow Corporation 
said he would be glad if the Convener would giv: 
information: as to the position of local manu 
regard to quick-drying paints, which were made at 0 
in this country: and. abroad,. and were sold in 
with the local article. It was believed. that so 
products did not comply with the requirements of. ‘ 
leum Act, and consequently their use, carriage 
storage, &c., without being properly labelled, was 
with danger. He understood that paints with a lo 
more dangerous flashpoint could be made much mor 
It was so far good that the chief inspector should | 
who manufacture in this city, but something 
necessary to ensure, as suggested in the minute,. 
persons dealing with the-material in question sh 
uniformly treated.’’ It was odviously unfair that le 
who complied with the Act should be placed at a 
tage. The Chairman (Bailie Shaw Maxwell) sa ai 
assured everything Was contained in the minute. ; 
would, however, keep in view the point raised. 
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Messrs. WOODHOUSE! 


MANCHESTER. 
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NEW CHURCH AT ARVIKA, SWEDEN. 
Messrs. TencBom & Torutr, Architects. 
(From Byggnadstidnungen.) 
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THE WEEK. 


nual general meeting-of the Royal Institute was, 
il, somewhat of a farce, with Mr. Woopwarp 
thief player. Each year this gentleman sensibly 
ically criticises the report of the Council, but 
Seems one penny the worse, and the Council still 
‘anaging the affairs of the Institute in its own way 
ping the members as much in the dark as possible 
hat it is really doing. The annual report of the 
should be a full account of their stewardship by 
oing members who are seeking re-election ; instead 
2 minimum of information that may be expected 
the electors quiet and ready to cast their votes in 
f the present members of the Council. Mr. EpwIin 
/ One more assumed the réle of the heavy father, 
h he has become so proficient, and assured the 
nbers present that if they only knew how much the 
really did do, and the vast amount of time and 
t gave to safeguarding and promoting the interests 
rembers, they would be good boys, shut their eyes 
n their mouths for the inestimable privileges that 


meil will procure for them—some day. This is 
cbone of the present Council’s policy ; the ordinary 
8 of the Institute must have blind confidence in 
dom and energy of the members of the Council 
st not want to know all about what the Council is 
x whether it is doing anything. The diplomacy of 
neil far Surpasses that of Macutaverii or Ricur- 
48 stealthily doing all sorts of wonderful things, 
nust not even be whispered lest some of the myriad 


f the Council’s Statecraft be snapped and all the 
schemes gang agley, ie 


WueEn the question of registration is broached and the 
Council is asked what it is going to do now that it knows 
that of all the architects m the kingdom who care to 
express an opinion a majority of eight to one is in favour 
of registration, its answer, per Mr. Hatt, is wait—elect 
us for another year, and then you will see—what you will 
see. Under our wonderful scheme of Licentiates all the 
architects of the kingdom are going to join the Institute, 
and then we will do something. Only re-elect us for 
another year. We are not a bit fired of being on the 
Council, as Mr. Woopwarp has suggested, even though 
the time we spend on committees and council meetings— 
and dinners—does diminish our incomes by 1,500I. to 
2,0001. a year each. Or at least it would do if we were paid 
for our time on the usual professional scale. You have 
not seen the new Charter, which we have kept quite safe 
for three months, and very shortly—after you have voted 
and, we hope, re-elected us for another year—you shall 
have laid before you some wonderful new by-laws which 
have received most careful consideration. 


PossiBLy, if the present members of the Council are 
not all re-elected, the new ‘by-laws may receive a little 
revision before they come before the general body of 
members ; they have certainly been long enough in pre- 
paration for the present members of the Council to forget 
some of the many things that they have promised should 
be dealt with by ‘‘ the new by-laws.’’ As determining the 
future course of the Institute, the by-laws are in a sense 
more important than the Charter itself, and they may 
easily be drafted with a bias against the principle of regis- 
tration. Mr. Haun says the basis of the new Charter was 
agreed unanimously ; therefore he wants the members to 
‘once more be good boys and accept the by-laws as the 
Council drafts and presents them—but the present 
members of the Council must be re-elected first. 


Ir is really very modest of the Council not to explain 
fully to the general body of members all the great and 
wonderful things it does and the fatherly care and advice it 
bestows on the little boys in the lower forms. For 
example, no mention was made in the report of the advice 
given to members of the Institute respecting the competi- 
tion for Concert Hall, Eastleigh. This advice appeared in 
the Institute Journal of April 3 last. The date for send- 
ing in drawings was March 24. 


Tue Ulster Society of Architects has taken the oppor- 
tunity of the loan of the prize-winning drawings of the 
Royal Institute’s student competitions for an annual ex- 
hibition at the Belfast Free Public Library, Royal Avenue, 
to celebrate the opening of which the president of the 
Society, Mr. W. J. Ginuiwanp, F.R.I.B.A., held a recep- 
tion, and in his speech during the evening laid stress upon 
the importance of the authorities of the recently estab- 
lished Queen’s University, Belfast, following the lead 
of Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield, and providing the 
proper equipment and a teaching staff for architecture. 


Tue first public museum devoted exclusively to 
heraldry that has ever been founded in the British Isles 
has been opened by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
of lreland at the Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. It has 
been established mainly through the efforts of Captain 
WILEINSON, Ulster King-of-Arms. Heraldry as a science 
is one of considerable interest, and deeply fascinates its 
votaries, but it is also the repository of much excellent 
art, and as such a museum of heraldry is of widespread 
value. Although this museum is situated in Dublin, it 
is not confined to Irish objects alone, but embraces the 
whole field of European heraldry. This is a wise policy, 
for with so good a start as has been made, there is no 
reason why the Dublin Museum should not be the head- 


quarters of heraldic students, a body that is increasing 
in numbers year by year. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—l.. 
HE most striking feature this year of the Architectural . 
| Room at the Royal Academy is the awful disregard of | 
anything like propriety inthe hanging of the drawings. It. 
would seem that the Academician in charge had first of all 


\ 


settled the principle that buildings for similar purposes » 
should be grouped together—ecclesiastical, municipal, edu- . 


cational and domestic—a principle with which we cordially 


agree. Then that he had selected the drawings for ‘‘ the 
line ’’ and directed their position. 
have no fault to find with the selection and placing. But 
after this the débacle—the hangers have worked their own 
sweet and unreasoning will, with the kindly intention of 
giving aS many poor architects as possible the privilege of 
occupying a corner in the inadequate space that is all the 
Royal Academy grants in its annual show to the Mistress 
Art. 

And away the hangers went at their job with a hustle. 
Bird’s-eye views! Sky them, so that the birds may not 
have their range of vision unduly taxed. Drawings with a 
low horizon! Putthem ona level with one’s knee. Small 
and delicate drawings! Stick them on the skirting, or as 
near the cornice as possible, or tuck them into an odd space 
between big half-inch scale, powerfully rendered drawings. 
This sort of thing has been seen in previous Academy ex- 
hibitions, but we think that on the present occasion the 
hangers have surpassed all their previous efforts in this 
direction. No better proof of the necessity for an indepen- 
dent display of architectural drawings, at the Building 
Exhibition or elsewhere, could be given than this year’s 
‘Architectural Room at the Academy. No wonder the 
general public only go there for a quiet rest when they have 
done, or are done up by, the oil-paintings, and lack capacity 
for any more cups of tea. 

The place of honour on the west wall, devoted to eccle- 
siastical work, is occupied by Mr. Trmpite Moorn’s ‘‘ New 
Nave, Hexham Abbey, Northumberland,’’ the exterior and 
interior of which are represented in excellent pencil draw- 
ings showing a scholarly design, of which the best commen- 
dation is that it looks like old work in feeling and spirit 
but is original in essence, such a design as Mr. Moore might 
have produced had he lived when the Abbey Church was 
built, but still imbued with his own personality. Next to 
this hangs Mr. ARNoup MircuE.u’s design for ‘‘ Chapel at 
Berndorf, Austria,’’ for Herr Arruur Krupp. This is ofa 
distinctly Sussex type in composition, low and with a 
central tower, modest and squat in form; but the detail, 
though English Perpendicular in motif, is distinctly 
twentieth century. The interior shows a somewhat 
original treatment, low pointed arches dividing the nave 
into bays with low-pitched polygonal panelled ceilings, 
and under the tower a circular domed ceiling with a 
distinctly Renaissance touch. The interior of another 
design for ‘* Proposed Chapel, Berndorf, Lower Austria,’’ 
by Mr. Joun T. Luz, is a very fine design, dignified and 
stately, and free from all affectation or undue straining 
after originality, which quality is, however, attained 
without obvious effort. 

Mr. Tempe Moors is also represented by his ‘‘ New 
Choir and Transept, EHcclesall Church, Sheffield,’’ a 
pleasant interior, in which quaintness is obtained by the 
use of irregular spacing and forms of arches. Professor 
Brresrorp Pirn’s ‘‘ English Mission Church, Safed, 


So far, so good; and we | 


Galilee,’’ is naturally a small building, in which an- 


attempt: has been made to impart local feeling by the use 
of detail of the character that one might suppose to have 
been employed in Herop’s Temple. Mr. W. CampBeun 
Jones’s ‘‘ School Chapel, Tonbridge,’’ is shown by two 
drawings, respectively of the exterior and interior, the 
former beautifully. showing a quite scholastic type of 
Perpendicular with good modern feeling, and the latter, 


simple in general treatment, emphasising the richly | 


designed reredos. 


} 


Messrs. Doucuas & Miysuunn have only one draw- 


ing in the exhibition, 
Church of St. Andrew, 


‘"New Chancel, Vestries, &c.,' 
West Kirby,’’ a modernly treated | 


version of Perpendicular shown in‘a good perspective, 


with an original and piquant .central tower, or rather |! the exact tints of the brick and stone, a. 


covered with slate, set diagonally to the a: 


Church, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts,”’ is of 


‘stair to the tower rather, to our mind, detracts 1 


enlarged fléche, over the crossing, apparentl 


chancel and transepts, and suggested by F 
Mr. Lours AmBuEeR’s ‘‘ Completion of § 


ventional type of Early English work, with. 
to the tower. . A very quaint drawing sh 
Haroutp Gipsons’s “‘ Mortuary Chapel an 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Kensington,’ wh 
have some good work, but being a drawing f 
be near the eye, is, of course, hung at a hei 
it can hardly be seen. ss 3 

A striking design is Mr. Waurer Tappa 
for the Community of the Resurrection 
simple, bold, and original, without affectat 
inquirer as to what “‘ style ”’ it is in, we shot 
possesses style but follows no style. In @ 
use of semicircular arches it might be r 
distance, to Romanesque or to Renaissance 
the dignity of the round-arched German 
interior suggests study of that period. ~ 
screen, on the other hand, apparently of sto 
grille, is reminiscent of Early Prench 
Renaissance. We can, therefore, only 
inquirer that the ‘‘ style’ of this desig 
author, an architect who has studied and 
lessons: of old work, and, instructed but 
thereby, has produced a modern and individ 
high-class architecture. Mr. Burks Down 
Church of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, Surrey,” 
next, is of quite different character, and ° 
likewise good architecture—modest in 
for considerations of cost, yet picturesqu 
well detailed, based distinctively on 
church architecture of the fifteenth centu 
in treatment. Mr. Epwarp B. Murs 
Suburban Church ’’ is one of the sma 
drawings stuck on the skirting. The des 
single-span nave with processional aisles sn 
and with a saddle-back tower. 

Mr. Frank L. Prarson’s “ Cathe 
Cloisters and Library, Truro,’’ are shown } 
ing whose chief attraction is the cathedral, 
the background to the buildings that ar 
subject. Mr. Wim H. Coatu’s 
Church in Hast Anglia ’’ looks good, thou 
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Bast Anglian feeling, notwithstanding th 
may be found in that part of England. 
Church, Bedford,’’ by Sir A. W. BLomrr 
Mr. G. P. Auien, is good, with Perpendic 
windows of a more correct and conventi 

is the fashion in modern work, and has ab W 
west angle a tower with spire. The *‘ Churc 
Good Shepherd, Lee: Hxterior,’’ by Messrs. 
Greenaway & J. HE. Newserry, is an exam 
cheap suburban church with nave and a U 
roof rescued from poverty by a good tov ¥ 
for a change is the period on which the detail 1s 
The Decorated period is also followed by | 
ing, showing in pencil and tinted elevations 4 ¢ 
refined design for the ‘‘ Church of St. Andrew, - 
Yorks,’’ by Messrs. E. B. Hoar & M. Wai 
however, we think is spoilt by the sudden ch 

up of the plan of the tower buttresses 


fr. 
Ki 


to diagonal. Mr. Wriniam J. DEVLIN’s 


Church of the Holy Cross, Crosshill, Glasgo 
is a Classic conception, severe and digni 
nave divided into squares by piers with 
thus including two. bays of the nave a 
partment of the nave. ‘‘ St. Wilfrid’s: 0, 
Interior, looking East,’’ by Mr. G. o 


Prynne, is apparently a study in the poly 
‘of materials, which in this case are red 
of stone, and green wood panelling to 


piers and walls. The result is rather 1 
drawing, but everything would depend rf 


s 
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| they were seen. Mr. J. Coates Carrer’s ‘‘ New 
sh, Pontypool,”’ is an excellent design in a severe 
type of treatment. The design for ‘‘ St. Chad’s 
sh, Far Headingley, Leeds: New Chancel and 
ies,’ by Messrs. Joun Gippons & Son, is an excel- 
/composition. On another drawing described 
signs for Church Fittings,’’ by the same architects, 
elaborate, clever, and quite modern design for 
had’s font and cover, and on the same sheet a pulpit 
sereen for All Saints Church, Stretford, equally 
. Mr. P. Napier Hemy’s “‘‘ Design for a Church 
cob’ is apparently a ‘first study, quite modernly 
d@ with much originality, which seems to want 
sr consideration and pulling together to render its 
harmonious. 
(To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
IN FLETE was a monk of Westminster from 1420 to 
1465, and the only medieval writer who attempted a 
ry of the Abbey. He has been somewhat eclipsed by 
ccellent history compiled three centuries later by Wip- 
, who availed himself of FLerr’s labours and supple- 
ed them by a diligent investigation of the treasures of 
faniment Room. Thus it is that Fuprre’s work has 
been printed until it has now been rescued from ‘its 
wity by Dean Rosinson. 
oHN FLETE’s intention, as expressed in his preface, 
to write the history of his Abbey from the time of 
us, first King of the Christian Britons, a.p. 184, down 
2 year A.D, 1443, the twenty-second year of the reign 
anry VI. Modesty possibly led Fete to fix this year 
1e completion of his history, for he then became Senior 
Jen of Queen ELEANOR’s manors, and subsequently 
sied other positions of dignity. For some reason not 
2d, but quite comprehensibly through his devotion to 
mportant and responsible duties of his several offices 
inating in that of Prior, his history goes no further 
the death of Nicnouas Lirnyneron in 1386. 

‘he early history of the church at Westminster is briefly 
1 by Fuern, on the alleged authority of an ancient 
0-Saxon chronicle, which, Dean Rosrnson points out, 
ot be much earlier than the middle of the twelfth cen- 
, The building of a new church by Sesert, King of 
1ast Saxons, and its consecration by St. Perr, referred 
_the putative Anglo-Saxon chronicle, is described at 
h and in fuller detail by transcriptions from four nar- 
es—(1) ‘* another ancient chronicle,’’ found in the life 
. Epwarp, by Arrrep or Rigvavux (A.D. 1163) ; (2) the 
yf St. Meniirus, by Goscenin, a monk of St. Bertin; 
1e chronicle of Suncarp, a monk of Westminster in the 
of Abbot Vrranis (1072-81); (4) a chronicle called 
al which Dean Rosryson has not been able 
entify. 
the historian then goes on to quote various Papal bulls 
royal and episcopal charters, which he summarises to 
lish what is probably the main object of his history, 
high position of the Abbey of Westminster, and par- 
arly its independence of the See of London, and as to 
h he Says :—"* Nunc ergo quia locus iste a tantis nobili- 
et sanctis viris, ut praedicitur, dedicatur, honoratur et 
tur, Insuper libertatibus, dignitatibus et privilegiis 
ratur; et quia ex primitiva fundatione locus iste est 
3 consecrationis, regum sepultura, repositoriumque 
swum Insignium; caput Angliae merito diademaque 
1 ab antiquo nominatur.”’ 
Of the privileges appertaining to the Abbey it would 
oe ae tithe of the salmon caught in the Thames ‘‘ a 
‘ ss usque ad Yenlade ultra Gravesende ’’ (from 
meee Be to anc Creek) was highly valued, and 
ra considerable space to the upholding of this 
ae € good monks , however, do not seem io have had 
ad Own way in this matter, for the fishermen were 
‘4 ae rewards for bringing in the salmon, being 
‘ed with so. many candles as given to the church, and 
le History. of Westminster Abbey. By Jobn Flete. Waited 


- Armitage Robi : ; 
ersity Prose Bay Dean of Westminster. (Cambridge : 
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permitted to dine from the prior’s table when the fish were 
eaten. There were disputes, too, with the Rectors of 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Chelsea, and Rotherhithe which 
led to arbitrations and compositions. Then comes a dis- 
quisition on the habits of the salmon and the derivation of 
its name “ salmo a saliendo naturaliter nomen accepit.”’ 

Leaving the subject of salmon, FLEE gives an account 
of the relics and indulgences that helped to make the fame 
of his Abbey; then his history continues with thé lives of 
the abbots, which are interesting reading, though the editor 
is at present unable to vouch for the authenticity or to 
correct the errors of his author. FLerE seems, however, to 
have been careful to have some authority at least for his 
statements, and to have avoided going to his imagination 
for facts necessary to render his history apparently com- 
plete, for he says, speaking of the unknown dates of the 
earlier abbots, ‘‘ mallem igitur ista sub dubio relinquere 
quam aliquid mendaciter et sine causa fingere.’’ One of 
the most interesting details in this part of FLETE’s writings 
is the reference to the two curtains or dossals that Abbot 
RICHARD DE BerKYNG (1246) gave to the choir, the inscrip- © 
tions on which Dean Ropinson quotes at length from a 
manuscript found at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. The thanks of all Englishmen are due to Dr. 
Rosinson for making accessible the history by Joun FLETE 
of our national church, the ‘‘ caput Angliae,’’ and we trust 
that the Dean may find time and opportunity to further 
extend his researches until he is able to decide whether 
FLETE or Wipmokz is right on the points as to which they 
disagree. 


COMPETITION FOR HOSPITAL AT 
MOLESLEY. 
E should advise architects not to start on their 
drawings for this competition, as from the nature 
of the conditions we think it highly probable that the 
Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute will dis- 
approve and bar the competition. 

The hospital is to be quite a small one, two blocks of 
six beds each and administration block with bedrooms 
for a staff of six, laundry, mortuary, &c. 

The remuneration is to be 4 per cent. on the archi- 
tect’s estimate, or the accepted tender, whichever is 
lower, and ‘‘ should quantities be deemed desirable *’ by 
the Urban District Council, ‘‘ they will allow a further 
1 per cent.”’ 

No assessor or professional adviser is even suggested, 
as ‘‘ the Council reserve to themselves the right to adjudi- 
cate upon the plans submitted.’’ ‘These are to be sent 
in by June 1 next ‘‘ under motto,’’ but there are no 
particulars given as to what they are to be, or to what 
scale they are to be drawn. 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—IX. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


BALANCE. 


OW, if we turn to the subject of balance as distinct 
from pure symmetry, we open up an easier field for 
dissertation. Here, in the organic world, we see every- 
where a balance of parts. The leaf or flower may not 
of itself be perfectly symmetrical, but it will be in more 
or less perfect balance. A tree is perhaps very unsym- 
metrical, but the arrangement of component masses 
gives a balance of parts that equally satisfies the eye. 
Symmetry may be termed rigid justice—conformable 
to the principle of an eye for an eye. Balance, rather 
that of an eye for e pounds. In symmetry the scale will 
be equally loaded—the pound of gold on either side; 
whereas the idea of balance—in art matters—might be 
expressed by an arrangement whereby there is a sover- 
eign’s worth either side, but on the one side it is gold, 
and on the other silver or copper. ‘‘ Symmetry ”’ 
understands exact equality—substance, shape, and size. 
Thus, in architectural matters we may balance a plain 
mass with one that is smaller but worth more by reason 
of the labour bestowed on its enrichment. No balance 
can result in two similar things the one smaller than the 
other. Of two western towers, if one were smaller than 
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the other we would not have any sense of balance or 
justice, but the arrangement and form and enrichment 
of the smaller may make up for its lack in bulk. 
Symmetry appeals to the eye; balance to the under- 
standing, the two terms being used in the art sense. 
“Symmetry supposes—indeed, necessitates—an actual, 
‘supposed or imagined, axis or central point—that is, an 
axis or.centre mathematically equal in distance from all 
corresponding parts of the two halves. If the sym- 
metrical object has not a visible axial line or point, it 
‘has an imaginary one, such as in a vase, and generally 
such as may be produced by the revolution of outline 
round an axis. 
case of a composition having wings, the centre by the eye 
is sought; for, as we haye endeavoured to show, two 
objects, unless connected ‘by a third, cannot form any- 
thing but two individual, unrelated units. 


Tue Axzau LIne. 


From what we have considered relative to symmetry 
and other kindred subjects, we must conclude that in all 
matters of architectural composition the question of 
axis, actual or understood, is of the first importance. 
Practically we know, the whole of design is based on 
axial lines, even if only constructive, and not appearing 
actually in the design. From centres we set out widths, 
measure distances, set our large parts as well as small. 
The axis of superficial and solid figures may be com- 
pared to the central idea, motive or main purpose in 
other things. Every composition in any art requires 
first its central idea or main theme, and so in the parts 
forming this whole composition there is need of actual 
or an inferred axis. Without such there is no unity, 
and without unity no individuality.. The main effect of 
symmetry and axial design tends towards the producing 
of oneness in the whole, and as in life so in archi- 
tecture, the strength of the community is the sum of 
strengths of component individuals, and with decay in the 
individual comes decay in the community. An ellipse 
may be constructed to contain the area of a given circle. 
The one is relatively diffuse, the other compact, and com- 
pactness is unity, unity is individuality, and strong 
individuality means force as distinct from that which 
is feeble, diffuse and scatter-brained. In like manner 
the contents of a cube may be contained in a parallelopiped. 
The one is compact, the other diffuse. 

It will be seen that symmetry concerns one object— 
balance concerns two. We employ the terms on their 
accepted art sense. Symmetry makes one; balance 
makes two (or puts two) at one—that is, brings two into 
harmonious relation—smoothes out antagonistic differ- 
ences, adjusts conflicting claims. The distinction is 
important as enabling a clearer idea to be obtained of 
the relative value of the two terms. 


SyMMETRY oF Uniry anp oF MuLtipuiciry. 

We cannot give too much attention to the question of 
exact symmetry, its position in design. We see it to 
be at once the simplest method of producing ornamental 
effect and the most erudite if attempt is more to fully 
explain its whole significance and bearing. The least- 
cultured housewife arranges the ‘‘ ornaments ’’ on the 
parlour mantelshelf in symmetrical array. The clock or 
other feature considered as best and most imposing is 
placed in the centre, and the vases on either side must be 
in pairs—two small ones either side, two large flanking 
vases. 

_ _ How universally this instinct is shown indicates some 
vital and quite sound principle. It is by no means to be 
dismissed as the crude ideas of uncultured taste. The 
‘truth lies deeper. The sense of order that arises from the 
-centre-and-wing arrangement, being so universal, is to 
be looked for in some great fundamental principle. The 
idea of the arrangement of the mantelshelf ornaments is 
first the centre. This is evidently as it should be, and is 
‘simply a concrete demonstration of the appreciation of the 
principle of a central idea or theme in any work. 

_ Whether the symmetrical object be an individual, in- 
‘divisible unit—as a sphere, heart or trefoil—or a multi- 
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plicity of units—as a building, the idea of centrality, 
densation, oneness, as contrasted to independence, dif 
ness and manifoldness in the idea (apparently) upon ¥ 
the principle of symmetry rests; for although in 


‘plane representation of the heart form there is no oby 


central axis, it is understood; and, more than this 
oneness of the form is derived from symmetry. We 
seen that in a composition of centre and wings, the y 
always predicate the centre and must, if not thus sub 
nate, at least always have reference to the centre, ¢ 
as servants, dependents or guardians. Hyery symmel 
object therefore challenges the eye to find a central 
a form or axis; and we must conclude that in the | 
or trefoil the centre is the conception of the form i 
and, in the building group, the central feature of 
winged composition. a 

SyMMETRY OF Parts 1y ASYMMETRICAL WHOLzE: 

From the critical observation of various satisfacl 
executed works of architecture we may deduce a ge 
rule that though symmetrifying long elevations 
vain and objectionable practice, the smaller pa 
especially the ends of wings and projections—shou 
rigidly symmetrical. The bad “* one-sided ”’ effect c 
transepts at Salisbury are an instance of the effe 
neglecting this rule. And a further safe guide 


enhance by centre-and-wing principle (or other 
able means) the symmetry of such minor parts 
Where exact symmetry is intend 


composition. 


Fic. 21.—PORCH, NOTRE DAME, BRUGES. 


should be complete and thorough in all details. 
opposite to symmetry being asymmetry, the elf 
bipartite design is to enhance—increase in yalu 
contrast, that which has not this regularity. I 
instance of undesirable asymmetry that we have gi 
the ends of Salisbury transepts—we can see tha 
principle is just; for the want of regularity 1 
transepts agrees with that of the long side of the | 
dral and no contrast is afforded. That which is eml 
in the easy angle of vision (it might be suggested) § 
be symmetrical, hence the reasonableness of aim! 
true (rigid) symmetry in the part. ~~ 2 

All compositions wanting absolutely in symme 
whole are bad unless upon a large scale—i.e., SU 
the eye cannot examine except by moving the pc 
of the spectator. It must be said that for small bu 
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lete asymmetrical elevations are akin to patchwork 
osition. No effort of the architect can remedy 
letely the want of natural balance. The smaller 
uilding the more desirable the symmetry, because 
in so easily take in the whole in the normal usual 
at ordinary distances—even close at hand. Hence 
oor effect of the average loosely-planned, scrappily- 
osed suburban house. While the large building 
g somewhere, if unnaturally symmetrified, the small 
uffers from lack of symmetry. The cause is clear 
th—the smallness of the object. 


>EANNING, THE Basis or Goop ComposITIoNn. 


ye need of axial planning—to produce grand monu- 
il architecture—is apparent. The axis induces sym- 
The same plea for symmetry in the composition 
be made for symmetry in plan—that it necessitates 
ht in arrangement, as distinct from the thoughtless 
gation of parts that arises from the patching method. 
materialised imaginary axis is the long imposing 
ine, the impressive corridor, the massive balanced 
ing in place of petty agglomeration of main parts of 
zes and shapes, jutting out here and there without 
eason other than that the designer had no thought 
o skill to arrange a definite scheme with definite aim. 
1e difficulty—and hence the scope—of architectural 
1 resides in the manifold requirements to be ful- 


Fic, 22.—THE NEST, ORPINGTON. 


practical and esthetic ; but we are now principally 
ted with planning as the fundamental basis of 
ectural massing. The long nave roof has its co- 
ve indication on the plan. The central tower, the 
> and wings of the facade are all indicated by the 
nd must have some definite relation to this. A good 
ect can see at a glance the capabilities of a plan to 
scope for composing, and dignified, or at least 
sting grouping. It is evidently impossible to pro- 
noble effects, or even pleasing effects, on an ignoble 
| Architecture being a matter of three dimensions, 
ie of these referable to the plan, we might be 
ie ty say that two-thirds of architectural design 
E e plan. We all know by experience that no 
ie can be made with any composition, even if 
aly grasped by the mind’s eye, until the ground, 


or main, plan is absolutely settled. This consideration 
will sufficiently stop any possible criticism that com- 
position per se is not wanted in architecture so long as 
we are honest, simple, and structural, for if massing and 
grouping are based on the plan, they are solid attributes 
of design requiring study, since they are practical matters 
the offshoot of other practical considerations. Not a line 
can be changed in the main walling without affecting the 
grouping—unless, indeed, the whole affair is 8 make- 
believe, with steel girders destroying the truth of the 
work. Unless the component masses definitely refer to 
the plan, architectural composition becomes a sham. | 

Nothing is more definitely one in composition than a 
simple cathedral. The base of the plan, spiritually and 
practically, is the cross. The essence of the cross resides 
not in its arms but the actual crossing. Hence if the 
two western towers refer to the west gable—as we have 
seen—and this refers to the nave, and the junction of the 
nave and transepts marked by a bold tower, this latter 
becomes properly the dominant object, and indicates the 
actual crossing of the cruciform plan of a building suited 
to a religion based upon certain belief primarily asso 
ciated with a simple cross. Hence in cathedral building 
for Christian worship the central tower is justified on 
all points by reasonable arguments. It is not in reality 
the dominating motive, which is the crossed plan, but 
it indicates this, and so is subordinate to the general idea. 

Taking figs. 21 and 22 to represent respectively 
examples of symmetry of front and side and ab- 
solute asymmetry, the effect of the two masses is no 
doubt primarily due in great measure to this regularity and 
irregularity of composition. Yet most critics would pass 
over the fact. The old ‘* Nest,’’ it may be observed, was 
recently pulled down. The drawing was made after a 
portion of the building was removed, and the effect of 
this alteration was to create the unbalanced appearance 
evidenced in the rough sketch. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


illus annual general meeting of the Royal Institute was 

held on Monday last, Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair, when the report of the Council for the 
official year 1908-9 was submitted and, after discussion, 
adopted. 

The report states that since the publication of the last 
annual report the Council have held nineteen meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held sixteen. 
The following committees appointed by the Council have 
met and reported on the matters referred to them :—Com- 
petitions, prizes and studentships, finance, sessional papers, 
premises, professional questions, Board of Professional 
Defence, Board of Examiners, Fellowship drawings, charter 
and by-laws revision, town planning, exhibition of architec- 
ture and decorative arts. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows.— 
Cole Alfred Adams, Ibrahim Shaik Datid Ahmadi, Alfred 
Darbyshire, Herbert Davis, William Milner Fawcett, Leslie 
William Green, Edward Augustus Gruning, Lewis Henry 
Isaacs, Henry Hill McConnal, James Neale, Francis Haslam 
Oldham, Edward Augustus Ould, Alfred Henry Paget, Hugh 
Stannus, John James Stevenson, Frederick Todd, Benjamin 
Woollard. Retired Fellows.—David Gostling, John Holden. 
Associates.—Ernest Carritt, Albert Edward Gough, Horace 
Moger, John Peter, William Candler Reed, Francis Adams 
Sprules, Isaac Steane, Charles Thomas Whitley. Hon. 
Corr. Members.—Arnold Guldenpfennig, Alfred Nicolas 
Normand, 

Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in 
the Journal. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to 
M. Honoré Daumet in recognition of his executed works as 
an architect and for his distinguished services in the cause 
of architectural education. M. Daumet received the medal 
in person at the general meeting on June 22, 1908. It has 
been decided to award the medal this year to Dr. Arthur 
John Evans, in recognition of the eminent services he has 
rendered to the history of architecture by his distinguished 
work of exploration in Crete. His Majesty the King has 
graciously signified his approval of the award. 

The following tabular statement shows the present sub- 
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scribing membership of the Institute compared with that at 
the corresponding periods of 1907 and 1908 :— 


Year. Fellows. Associates, erin tss. Total. 
1907 862 1,254 46 2,162 
1908 906 1,288 45 2,239 
1909 888 1,344 46 2,278 


During the official year since the last annual general meet- 
ing nine Fellows have been elected, eighty-two Associates, 
and one Honorary Associate. 
_.,The Progressive examinations were held in June and 
Noyember 1908. The Preliminary was held in London, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate in London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by the hon. secre- 
taries and examination committees of the various allied 
societies. The Final and Special examinations were held in 
London, and Special examinations for Colonial candidates 
were held-in Melbourne and Toronto, when seven candidates 
were examined.and five passed. The results are shown in the 
following tabulated form :— 
Ad- 


Ex- Ex- Re 


i mitted. empted. amined. Passed. legated. 
Preliminary examination . 335 68 267 198 9 
Intermediate cxamination . . 338 10 328 55s Saliva 
Final and special examina- 

tions . + 237 — 237 79 158 


The total number of candidates was 910. The number of 
probationers now stands at 2,923, and of students at 961. 
The Council again have reason to regret that so large a 
number of students remain on the list without proceeding to 
the Final examination. 


The Special examination for Colonial candidates will be | 


held this year at Johannesburg, Sydney and Toronto. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Horace James Ash, 
who passed the Final examination in November 1908. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for 
the continuance of their invaluable services. 

The statutory examinations, qualifying for candidature 
as district surveyor in London, and for candidature as build- 
ing surveyor under local authorities, were held in London in 
October 1908, when eleven candidates presented themselves. 
Certificates of competency to act as district surveyors in 
London have been granted to Frederick William Charles 
Barker, Alfred Ernest Biggs (A.), Henry Thomas Bromley 
(A.), Richard Thomas Grove, George Arthur Turner and 
William Ernest Watson (A.), and a certificate of competency 
to act as building surveyor under local authorities has been 
granted to George Arnall. 

The deed of award of the various prizes and studentships 
was presented to the Institute at a general meeting on 
January 18, 190% At the presentation of prizes on 
February 1, 1909, an address to students was delivered by 
the President, and a criticism of the work submitted was 
read by Mr. Paul Waterhouse (F.). An exhibition of the 
drawings was held from January 19 to 30 in the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club, and was visited by 1,332 persons. A selec- 
tion from the prize drawings is now being sent the round of 
the allied societies. 

On June 23 the annual dinner of the Institute took place. 
at the Whitehall Rooms. The Institute was honoured on 
this occasion by the presence of M. Honoré Daumet (Royal 
Gold Medallist of the year), the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, K.C.B. (Secretary of H.M. Office of Works), the 
Chairman of the London County Council, and other distin- 
guished guests. 

“At Homes’ were given by the President on April 28, 
1908, when a selection of drawings and photographs repre- 
sentative of the executed works of the late Mr. E. W. Mount- 
ford were exhibited; and on February 8, 1909, when an ex- 
hibition was held of the work resulting from the tours of 
some of the travelling students of 1907 and 1908. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the following 
sessional papers have been read before the Institute :— 
May 23, 1908, ‘ The Architecture of the Bridges of London,”’ 
by Professor Beresford Pite; November 16, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of House Design in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James 
as Illustrated by Contemporary Architectural Drawings,”’ by. 


J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (F.); December 14, ‘‘ The Elements: 


of Design in Internal Decoration,’ by T. R. Spence; 
January 18, 1909, “Public Abattoirs,”’ by R.. Stephen 
Ayling (F.); February 15, “Town and Country: Some 


“Aspects of Town-planning,’’ by H. V. Lanchester (Bene 


March 15, “ American Architecture: with especial reference 


.. 10, work at Washington,”’ by Francis;S. Swales;. March 29, 
“British Sculpture of To-day,” by Marion H. Spielmann, 
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F.S.A.; April 19, “ The Architectural Work of the Loy, 
County Council,’ by W. E. Riley (F.), architect of} 
London County Council. . ae 
The most important event in the history of the Inst, 
during the year was the granting by His Majesty the 
of the new supplemental charter in the month of Dece 
The new by-laws to be applied for under the new chy. 
are now in course of preparation by the Council, and wi 
submitted to the general body for discussion and approy| 
an early date. i. 
During the course of the year the Transvaal Instity’ 
Architects and the Architectural Institute of Canada | 
been admitted to alliance with the Royal Institute. | 
town-planning committee have carefully followed - the | 
gress of the Housing and Town-Planning Bill now }j 
Parliament, and have secured the addition to the Bill ¢| 
amendment giving to architectural bodies a locus stan 
‘persons affected ’’ at inquiries into town-planning schj 
held by the Local Government Board. They have als 
moted the formation of local town-planning committe 
the allied societies, and they are continuing the investig, 
and study of the problems of town planning. : 
The Building Act amendment clauses of the 
(General Powers) Bill, 1909, have been considered 
Council as well as by the practice and science stand 
mittees, and vigorous action has been taken, and 
being continued, with the object of securing such altera 
in these clauses as will bring them into conformity wit] 
general opinion of the architectural profession. The j, 
of the Council upon the matter were expressed in a re’ 
tion which was forwarded to the chairman of the Lo 
County Council (Journal, January 23, 1909), and | 
letter from the President of the Royal Institute to 
chairman of the London County Council (March 5, 190 
The eighth International Congress of Architects (Vic 
1908) was well attended by British members. T \s 
was represented by Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr 
Simpson. The British contribution to the exhi 
architectural works consisted of a representative 
of photographs of recent English domestic wor 
by the British section of the permanent comm 
review of the proceedings of the Congress, by the _ 
of the Institute (under whose supervision the 
hibit was arranged), appeared in the Journal for 
By the courtesy of the French Ministry of Fine 
of M. Jean Hulot, the Council were enabled to 
to English students the methods and achievemen 
prizemen in architecture by the exhibition in Lo 
July of M. Hulot’s Prix de Rome drawings illusti 
restoration of the ancient Greek city of Selinus. 
hibition, which lasted a fortnight and created much 
was held at the gallery of the Royal Society of 
Water-Colours. A paper descriptive of the w 
contributed by M. Gustave Fougéres, Professor 
Literature at the Sorbonne, and translated by M 
Simpson, was delivered at the formal opening of # 
tion. se 
The resignation by Mr. Alexander Graham of the 
of hon. secretary of the Royal Institute after 
office affords the Council an opportunity of placi 
their profound sense of the great services which M1 
has rendered to the Royal Institute during the wh 
period, and of the untiring deyotion which he has 
in the exercise of the important duties of the hon. 
ship. ; 
Since the issue of the last annual report the ¢ 
have made the following appointments :— = 


iP 


Oe) 


by: 
g 


are 
is 


Beauty, Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 
The Institute representative on the Enginee 
dards Committee Sectional Committee on “ Bric 
Edwin T. Hall. Bh kk a 
The Institute representative on the. special cor 
the International Drawing Congress for the unt 
signs and symbols used in drawing, Mr. Francis, 
The Institute representative at the annual com 
the Institute of Architects of Canada, Mr. F. §. | 
The Institute representative on the Royal 
on, the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in Engla 
Leonard Stokes.» . cars a 


The Institute representatives on the joint comm 
water regulations, Mr, George Hubbard, E.S.A., an 
H. V. Lanchester. ees: = ae 

‘The Institute representative on the Tribunal of 
Mr. John Slater. eh 
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The Institute representative at the Local Government 
rd inquiry on Poor-law institutions, Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
he Institute representative on the Senate of the Univer- 
- of Sheffield, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. 

The Institute representatives at the conference called by 
-superintending architect of the L,C.C. to consider the 
stions raised in Part 5 of the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
{, 1909, Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. John Slater. 

The Institute representative on the Court of the Univer- 
- of Liverpool, Sir William Emerson. 

The Institute representatives to give evidence before the 
zd of Trade Committee on Artistic Copyright, Mr. John 
cher, R.A., and Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the Council 
'e made the following grants:—Architectural Associa- 
1, 100/. ; Architectural Association Sketch Book, 25]. ; 
jhitects’ Benevolent Society, 1251»; British School at 
ne, 211.; W. G. Hunt (Acton competition), 1001. ; 
al Architectural Museum, 211. ; Sheffield Society, 20. 
The following have been the President’s appointments to 
assorships during the official year :— 


National Library Professor Reginaldlou 


rystwyth . 


field, A.R.A. om’ B 

Normal College . . Mr. John W. Simpson. ; 
Elementary Schools . Mr. John W. Simpson. ” 
Technical Institute . Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 
Lis Training College. . Mr. John W, Simpson. 
rd Emergency Hospital . Mr. H. Percy Adams. | 
agton . Vagrant and Receiving 

Wards . : . Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
kwall St. Magnus Cathedral 

Restoration . . Mr, John James Burnet. 
ding . » County offices . . Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 

F.S.A. 

‘aebary Schools : . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
ke-on-Trent. Town hall Extension . Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Copies of the “ Regulations’’ have been sent to the pro- 
ters of the following competitions, together with letters 
esting that a copy of the conditions be sent for the 
stitute Library. In cases where the conditions have been 
satisfactory, letters urging modifications have been sent 
the promoters :— 

erystwyth, National Library. 
pleby and Tebay, Elemen- 


Gorseinon, Church. 
Grimsby, Town Hall Exten- 


ary Schools. sion. 

tley Bridge, Branch Public | Guernsey, County Hospital. 
‘abrary. Halliwell, Branch Public 
nbury, Elementary School. Library. 

tishill Bothwell, Council | Liscard, Library. 

Yhambers. Manchester, Congress Church 
verley, Baptist Church and House. 

schools. Merthyr Tydfil, Y.M.C.A. 
ickpool, Central Public Building. 

Library. Middlesbrough, Library. 


urnemouth, Branch Library. 

ighouse, Secondary Schools. © 
ighton, Assistant Medical 

Officer’s Residence. 

istol, Royal Infirmary Ex- 


Moseley, Mixed School. 

Motherwell, Parish Council 
Chambers. 

Nantwich, Council Schools. 

Pontardawe, Guardians’ Offices. 


‘ension. Pontypridd, Union Offices. 

Ty, Be ementary School. Reading, County Offices. 

iry, Secondary School. Romford, School. 

rdiff, County Hall and | Rowley Regis, Public Libraries. 
Offices. Shrewsbury, Secondary Day 
eckheaton, Secondary and School. 

Technical School. | Southbank-in- Normanby, Town 
Achester, Technical Institute. Hall. 


sley, Council Schools. 

Igelly, Free Library. 

istleigh, Concert Hall. 

land, Mixed Schools. 
amorgan, County Hall. 

‘eat. Lever, Branch Public 
Library. 


Stockport, Schools. 
Swansea, Cottage Extension. 
Swinton, New Schools. 
Truro, County Offices. 
Tiverton, Higher 
Schools. 
Whitehaven, Schools. 


The Council by publication in the Journal and the pro- 
ssional Press have advised members of the Institute not to 
ke part in the following competitions :—Blackpool Central 
ublic Library (advice subsequently withdrawn), Nantwich 
ouneil schools, Southbank-in-Normanby town hall, Stanley 
istrict Council offices. ; 

. The Council have the pleasure to report the continued 
Aancial prosperity of the Institute, and to point to the 
Mance of 1,841]. 14s. 4d. of income over expenditure. The 
Fes of 4,213. 19s. 10d. has been invested, as against 
0351. 19s. 7d. last year. The invested capital is now over 
ee The statement of income and expenditure and the 
ee for the year ending December 31, 1908, and the 
timate of income and expenditure for the current year, are 
cen to this report. hg 

The Board of Architectural Education reported :— 


Grade 


a e 
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The Board have held five meetings since their last report. 

The list of books recommended to students referred to in 
the last report has now been issued. The method of teaching 
architecture in schools subsidised by Government ‘has been 
considered by the Board, and a committee has been appointed 
to draw up a memorandum on the subject for discussion by 
this Board before communicating thereon with the Board of 
Education. The attention of this Board has been directed 


to the fact that the L.C.C. School of Building at Brixton 


now includes a Day Technical School, admission to which is 
restricted to boys between thirteen and fifteen years of age 
who have passed the sixth standard of an elementary school, 
and the Council of the Institute, on the recommendation of 
the Board, have communicated with the London County 
Council suggesting that while training given in this school 
may be most useful for those intended for the building trades, 
it differs materially from that recommended by the Board for 
the education of architects. The question of the advisa- 
bility of recommending the Council of the Institute to grant 
exemption under certain conditions from the Final examina- 
tion to students of schools of architecture at the Universities 
of Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield ; the Architectural 
Association, London; King’s College, London; and Uni- 
versity College, London, has been before the Board and’ has 
been referred to a committee appointed by the Council of the 
Institute to consider the whole subject of the Institute 
examinations. 

The following modifications in the Intermediate and Final 
examinations recommended by a joint committee of the two 
Boards will come into operation at the summer examinations 
this year :— 

The Intermediate. 

The following specific subjects will be omitted from this 
examination in future :— . 

1. Classic ornament. 

2. The characteristic mouldings and ornament of each 
period of English architecture from a.p. 1000 to 1550, with 
their application. 

3. The orders of Greek and Roman architecture; their 
origin, development and application 

4. Outlines of the history of Medizval and Renaissance 
architecture in Europe. 

Instead of the above, two papers will ve set on (1) the 
General History of Architecture; and (2) the Purpose of 
Architectural Features in Relation to the Buildings in which 
they occur. 

Answers to be accompanied by explanatory sketches, 

The Final and Speczal. 

The following specific subjects will be omitted from the 
examinations in future :— 

Subject 11.—The Principal Styles of Architecture: their 
Features, Mouldings and Ornament. (i) The Characteristic 
Mouldings, &c., of the Special Style selected by the student ; 
(ii) The Characteristic Mouldings, &c., of the Principal 
Styles of Architecture. 

Instead of the above the following papers will be set :— 

Morning.—The Principles of Architecture: their Theory 
and Application. Illustrated by drawings. 

Afternoon.—A written thesis. Illustrated by sketches. 

The amended report of the Diploma in Architecture 
Syndicate at Cambridge University was considered by a com- 
mittee of the Board, who suggested certain modifications 
therein, and on the recommendation of the Board the Council 
forwarded the said suggestions to the Syndicate. 

During the past year the Visitors appointed by the Board 
have visited the Architectural Association Schools; King’s 
College, London; University College, London; Liverpool, 
Manchester and Sheffield Universities. The Visitors have 
reported satisfactory progress in these schools. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
{hes concluding meeting of the present session of the Asso- 

ciation was held on Friday evening last at Tufton 
Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, president, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. B. H. Jackson, 8. H. Reeves, F. C. Anson, 
J. Early Smith, M. C. Broad, T. F. H. White and C, J. 
Esch were elected members. 

The Hon. SecreTary announced that the annual dinner 
would be held on May 12 at the Georgian Hall, Gaiety 
Restaurant ; he also reminded members of the first summer 
visit on May 15 to Maidenhead. 

On the motion of the Presrpent votes of thanks were 
passed to Mr. John J. Burnet for his donation to the library 
of Messrs. Collignon and Pontremoli’s book on Pergamos ; 
to Mr. James Williams for a most generous gift of two work- 
ing drawings by the late George Devey; and to Messrs. 
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J. G. N. Clift and A, C, M. Edwards for a number of 
lantern slides. 

The PresrpENT then read the scrutineers’ report on the 
election of officers for session 1909-10. The report stated that 
350 voting-papers were received—a decrease of fifty-five on 
the number returned last year—and that three were rejected 
as invalid. 

The results were as follows:—President, Mr. Henry 
Tanner; vice-presidents, Messrs. F. Dare Clapham and 
C. Wontner Smith; ordinary members of Council, Sir A. 
Brumwell Thomas, Messrs. Gerald C. Horsley, Arthur Keen, 
F. Winton Newman, R. Frank Atkinson, Horace Field, 
G. Gilbert Scott, Baxter Greig, Herbert A. Hall; ex-officio 
member of Council, Mr. Walter Cave (retiring president) ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Henry T. Hare; editor of the Architec- 
tural. Association Journal, Mr. G. L. Elkington; hon. 
librarian, Mr. Percy May ; hon. secretaries, Messrs. Maurice 
E. Webb and Edwin Gunn; hon. assistant librarians, 
Messrs. W. D. Cathcart and A. J. Perrin. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. R. J. 
Buck, W. B. Dukes, G. D. G. Hake, R. Lowry, H. L. 
Samson and E. J. Tanner for acting as scrutineers. 

It was also announced that the A.A. Athletic Club meet- 
ing would be held on Saturday afternoon, June 5, at Stam- 
ford Bridge. 

Mr. C. Wontner SmiTH read a paper, illustrated by 
sketches and lantern views, on— 

Bruges and the Neighbourhood. 

The subject of my paper this evening, he said, was sug- 
gested by the visit paid last year to Belgium by the Archi- 
tectural Association on the occasion of our annual excursion, 
when a very enjoyable week was spent in visiting the princi- 
pal towns in the vicinity of Bruges, which we made our 
headquarters. 

These old Flemish cities are, of course, well known to 
many of you. Belgium is easily accessible, and, possessing 
many architectural attractions, forms a splendid ground for 
study. To the majority, therefore, I can only recall scenes 
already familiar, but those who have not been as yet to 
Belgium may find a short description of the principal cities 
of some interest, and I propose to sketch briefly the outlines 
of their history, mentioning the best-known buildings and 
architectural features, merely giving you my impression of 
them, with no attempt at an exhaustive criticism, which I 
do not feel competent to undertake were there even sufficient 
time at my disposal for the task. Interesting as they 
are, it is not within the scope of this paper to deal 
with the origin and development of these cities, which 
in the Middle Ages formed the great commercial centre 
of Northern Europe, but before proceeding further with the 
subject, I should like to mention a few of the more important 
facts concerning their earlier history. Belgium was origin- 
ally peopled by a race of Celtic origin, and they were the 
last of the northern tribes to withstand the Roman invaders, 
although eventually crushed. After the power of Rome was 
finally broken, the first Flemings descended on the shores of 
Northern Europe. These men were of the same race as our 
own Saxon forefathers, and men of the same spirit, hating 
slavery and oppression, and content only so long as they 
retained their freedom. They were quick to resent any 
attempt to reduce them to serfdom, and consequently the 
country during the Middle Ages was the scene of perpetual 
warfare. They alone among the nations of Europe suc- 
ceeded in retaining any degree of independence. 

There is little to learn from history about this part of 
Europe from early times till the ninth century, when 
Baldwin of the Iron Hand, the first Count of Flanders, took 
up his residence upon a small island situated between the 
rivers Boterbeke and Roya. This place was Bruges, destined 

in after years to become one of the most important cities of 
the “Middle Ages. Baldwin was the real founder of Bruges, 
although it existed before his time, probably in the form 

ea oe The old Bourg was pulled down, and 

ie Se aie 1 a new fortress on the site now occupied by 
© ille and Palace of Justice. Around this was 
grouped Baldwin’s own residence, the chapel, the court 
prison, and on the north side the sanctuary, in which were 
placed the relics of St. Donatian, which had 
him by the Archbishop of Rheims. 
win’s days, all that now remains i 
the Chapel of the Holy Blood, situ 
the Hétel de Ville. 
built still exist ; the Roya ru 
then, but it has been tunnel 
course of the intervening centuries, 
since been diverted, and now only s 


been given to 
Of the Bruges of Bald- 
s the crypt underneath 
ated on the west side of 


ns in the same course as it did 


_ings, Gray’s Inn. 


The two streams by which Bruges was 


led over and built upon in the: 
The Boterbeke has long. 
kirts the town. Bruges: 


passed through many vicissitudes between Baldwin’s d; 
and the fifteenth century, when it reached the summit of 
prosperity. Apart from its other claims, the city must h; 
special interest for us. Its rulers have been closely as 
ciated with those of our own country, and many well-kno 
figures of English history have had reason to be grateful 
the shelter obtained within its walls—the wife of Can: 
the Great, the sons of Earl Godwin, Hereward the Wa 
St. Thomas a Becket, and in the seventeenth cent 
Charles II., to mention only a few of the number who 
is known resided in, or at any rate, visited the city. I y 
not, however, trouble you with a lengthy account of its } 
tory through the Middle Ages. The source of its prosper 
was partly due to its geographical position and extens 
trade. (To. be concluded.) ; 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—PRINCIPAL FRONT TO GREAT HALL 
THE GREAT HALL. 


lY\HESE buildings were carried out in 1906-7, 4 
were opened by H.M. the Kina on June 18 in | 
latter year. They consist of a dining-hall capable 
seating 850 boys; an eastern wing containing a mess 
the masters consisting of ante and common roor 
billiard and reading rooms, spare bedrooms, &e. 1 
western wing contains the matron’s department, y 
linen stores, packing and unpacking rooms, and sew 
rooms, together with quarters for the matrons and i} 
maids. On the north side are the kitchens, sculler 
larders, and other offices. A corridor or cloister r 
along the front or south side of the building; and conn: 
the new block with the Combermere and Hardinge dor 
tories on the east side and with the main college buildi 
on the west. The ground available for the building : 
strictly limited on all four sides, and consequently ceri 
rooms and offices which would otherwise have been 
the ground floor were of necessity relegated to the b; 
ment—e.g., the servants’ hall, steward’s room, 
stores and offices, &c. The dining hall is covered wit 
high-pitched roof of steel construction, ceiled intern 
with an elliptical plaster ceiling, and the walls 
panelled in oak for some 8 feet in height. Fletton br 
were used in the construction of the walls, the fa 
externally being in red bricks. Monk’s Park Bath stone 
used for all external stonework. The whole of the roofs 
covered with green Westmoreland slates. The 
tractor was Mr. J. B. Sewarp, of Wokingham. | 
design was the result of a competition limited to ° 
architects, the successful competitor bemg Mr. Cxar 
J. BuomFreip, from whose design and under whose di 
tion the work was carried out. . ro id 
HOWE COOMBE, WATLINGTON. 
HE illustrations of above, which we publish to- 
are the architect’s first rough studies for the ho 
which in a rather more extended form was built in 19 
for A. H. Pawson, Esq. The house is — 
of flint and brick, with tile roof, and the windows | 
metal casements with leaded lights. The architec 
Mr. T. FrRanK GREEN, A.R.I.B.A. 


ST. SWITHUN’S, HITHER GREEN, 8.F.—INTERIOR, LOOKING E! 
HIS church was one of four built by the Lewis 
Church Extension Association; the nave and : 
were built in 1892 by Messrs. Parmenter, of Brain 
Essex. The transepts, chancel, morning chapel, ve 
&c., were built in 1904 by Messrs. Marpges & Harpe 
Croydon. The brickwork is all of Wrotham bricks, 
the stonework of Bath stone. The whole of the si 
work was limewashed on completion. The choir : 
and fittings generally are at present temporary. 
architect was Mr. Ernest Newton, of 4 Raymond FE 


BISHOPSTONE CHURCH, WILTS._SOUTH TRANSEPT. 
es sketches by Mr. E. Goprrey Pace speal 
themselves as illustrating distinctive and ty) 
examples of English church architecture. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR OF NAVE. 

ee history of Salisbury Cathedral is well know 
all our readers, and Mr. E. Goprrey PaGn’s 4 
shows an architect’s rendering of the design of the } 
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DANGERS OF BREEZE CONCRETE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


e Sample No. 3.—Described as ‘‘ coke breeze,’’ con- 

coke and clinker, with a little coal. The coke varied 

inches diameter to fine dust. About 48 per cent. 
hrough a 4-inch sieve; the remaining 52 per cent. 
yer gave 40.6 per cent. coke, 8.6 per cent. clinker 
| per cent. coal. _ These results were also mainly 

The coal béing such a small fraction, it was not 
to make sucli extended experiments as one would 

+ so far as they go they show that this particular 

species of anthracite—was practically harmless. 

e Sample No. 4.—Described as ‘‘furnace ashes.’’ 

nple was very damp when received, and had to be 

fore it could be treated. About 26 per cent. passed 

a py-inch sieve and 22 per cent. through a 4-inch. 

aining 52 per cent. was sorted out into coke about 

ent., coal 1.5 per cent. and clinkers 354 per cent. 
these five fractions, tested with the two cements as 
escribed, again gave practically negative results. 

e Sample No. 5.—Described as ‘‘ gasworks clinkers,’’ 

1 of clinkers only, ranging in size from 4 inches 

‘downwards. They were crushed to pass a ,1,-inch 
before described, and tested in the same way as 

samples, but with negative results. 

he foregoing samples having given negative results, 

1 was next directed to samples of ‘‘ breeze’’ which 

tractors supplying them described as ‘‘ sometimes 

- floors, but which they neither used nor recom- 

”; Nos. 8, 9 and 10, moreover, were described as 

hat would not be allowed by a clerk of works for 

‘flooring,”’ but the author found them to differ very 

Jeed from the ingredients found in many samples of 

merete taken from important works. 

Sample No. 6.—Described as ‘“‘ ashes or furnace 
About 214 per cent. passed through a ;',-inch sieve 
per cent. through a j-inch sieve. The remaining 

ent. after sorting gave roughly 34 per cent. coke, 

ent. clinker and 1 per cent. shaley matter. 

ted as before, the results were again negative. 

ze Sample No. 7.—Described as ‘‘ ashes or furnace 
About 16 per cent. passed through a ;,-inch sieve 
per cent. through a j-inch sieve, the residue of 

ent, on the 4-inch sieve giving 32 per cent. clinkers, 

ent. coke and 13 per cent. coal. 

Il he noticed that this sample contains a considerable 

y of coal, whereas No. 6, a material described by 

pliers in exactly the same terms, contains none; 

1 does not appear to have exerted any deleterious 

¢ upon the specimens, probably due to its being of 

racitic rather than of a bituminous nature, but this 

ill be dealt with more fully later on. 

ze Sample No. 8.—Described as ‘‘ sample of coal ash 
from furnace of paper-mills, burnt from coal only."’ 

mple was greyish-white in colour, and contained a 

able quantity of clinkers; the clinkers being more 

friable probably accounts for the larger proportion 
through the sieves. About 43 per cent. passed 
ayy -inch sieve and 12 per cent. through a 4-inch 

Of the 45 per cent. remaining, about 20 per cent. 

nker, 23 per cent. coke and 14 per cent. coal. 

h the specimens left entirely in air developed little 

*xpansion, all the fractions except the coke and 
showed rather marked expansion in water, the coal 

ery much the worst. Unfortunately the quantity 

found was so small that it was only possible to try 
one cement, but with the other fractions the results 

1 with the two different cements practically corrobo- 

2 another, although cement A develops rather more 

on in each case than cement B. 

ze Sample No. 9.—Described as ‘‘sample of ashes 

| from the firebars of furnace from waterworks, from 

d coke.” This sample was nearly all fine material, 

cent. passing through a ,,-inch sieve and 31 per 

rough a 4-inch sieve. Of the 264 per cent. of material 
ng on a 4-inch sieve, 8.3 per cent. was clinkers, 
cent. coke, 7.48 per cent. coal, with a little ash and 
stones. The water-test bars from all the fractions 
enormous expansion, the 4-inch, ¢o-inch and the 
€xpanding 4 or 5 per cent. within the first three or 

i and subsequently swelling so much as to break 

er further measurements impossible. The coal 


paper read before the Societ i 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on April 22. 1h eh sacguteemlaal 
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fraction expanded 3 per cent. within a week, increasing to 
4 per cent. in twenty-eight days, after which it appeared 
to remain practically constant. Several of the air speci- 
mens, more especially of the fine material passing the y4,-inch 
sieve, showed rapid expansion for the first day or two, and 
then remained practically constant, with, if anything, slight 
subsequent contraction. The results obtained with the two 
different cements were practically identical, and corroborated 
one another fairly closely. The special value of the results 
obtained with this particular sample of breeze is that it 
shows very clearly that some kinds of ashes and furnace 
refuse are even more dangerous than coal. 

Breeze Sample No. 10.—Described as ‘‘ rough ashes from 
furnace of electricity works from coal only.’’ About 144 per 
cent, of this material passed through a ;5-inch sieve and 
50 per cent. through a }-inch. Of the remaining 554 per 
cent., 435 per cent. was clinkers, 54 per cent. coke, 45 per 
cent. coal and a few stones. Only the finer material passing 
a 75-inch sieve developed any appreciable expansion—i.e. 
about 4 per cent.—which it attained in about a month, and 
thereafter appeared to be constant. Several of the other 
fractions showed measurable though negligible expansion, 
ranging from .002 to .09 per cent. 

A noticeable feature of the foregoing experiments is that 
many of the specimens which showed very marked expansion 
when placed under water as soon as set, expanded very much 
less when left entirely in air. It therefore seemed a point 
worth determining as to whether exposure to damp or 
moisture would in any way affect these air-set specimens at 
the end of the three months’ tests—i.e. after they had 
become thoroughly seasoned. One of the duplicate air bars 
from each series was therefore placed under water, the time 
elapsing between the date of moulding and placing under 
water ranging from 91 to 292 days. Immersion had practi- 
cally no effect upon those specimens which had previously 
shown no expansion when kept under water, but caused 
almost immediate expansion of a very serious nature with 
those fractions of breeze which had previously developed 
expansion when placed under water in the first instance. 
This clearly shows that the expansive agent, whatever it 
may be, is more or less dormant in the dry air-set block, 
and only requires to become damped to constitute a serious 
element of danger. 

Referring now to the chemical aspect of the question, it 
was intended when the experiments were first commenced 
not only to analyse each fraction of each sample, to ascer- 
tain if it contained any deleterious constituent, but also to 
analyse each mortar, both immediately after gauging and 
again at the end of the experiments, to try and ascertain if 
and when any expansion had occurred, whether there was 
any marked chemical difference between them which would 
enable the cause of the expansion to be detected, and thus 
serve as a guide in the investigation of actual cases of 
failure. After analysing some thirty-six samples with 
entirely negative results, this idea was abandoned as in- 
volving too prodigious an amount of labour without any 
likelihood of corresponding reward; seeing, however, that 
some of the coal fractions caused enormous expansion while 
others caused practically none, they were examined chemi- 
cally, with the view of ascertaining the cause of this marked 
difference. The results showed that the coals from breeze 
samples Nos. 8 and 9 were highly bituminous, containing 
35 per cent. and 334 per cent. respectively of volatile matter, 
while those from samples Nos. 7 and 10 were more of the 
nature of anthracite, containing only 4 per cent. and 3 per 
cent. respectively of volatile matter. This indicates very 
clearly that bituminous coal is highly dangerous, while 
anthracite appears to be harmless. Apart from coal, the 
only analysis of the other fractions calling for comment is 
the fine material passing the ;,-inch sieve of sample 9, 
which was found to contain 33 per cent. of SO,, which is 
doubtless partially responsible for the high expansion shown 
by this fraction, aggravated no doubt by the presence of some 
fine coal. 

Taken as a whole the experiments as far as they go seem 
to point to the fact that as regards subsequent expansion 
there is not much danger to be apprehended from good clean. 
coke or clinkers, or even anthracite coal, but that some 
kinds of ashes and furnace refuse are highly dangerous, 
while any considerable quantity of bituminous coal is abso- 
lutely fatal. One noticeable feature of the experiments, 
however, was that most of the coke breeze mortars had a 
tendency to more or less seriously attack the iron moulds in 
which the Bauschinger bars were made, causing them to rust 
during the short space of. twenty-four hours between the 
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moulding of the specimens and their removal. from the 
moulds; the author is unaware. if such results have. been 
found to any appreciable extent in actual practice, but 


samples of breeze concrete sent him for examination,a short | 


time ago showed distinct marks of considerable rusting 
having taken place where the concrete had been in contact 
with the rolled joists. If such prove to be the case, it might 
in the end prove a very serious matter, as affecting the life 
and strength of the steelwork. ie 

Altogether the experiments previously described represent 
some two years’ work, and include the preparation of about 
300 testpieces, involving some 5,000 measurements, to say 
nothing of the sifting, sorting and preparation of the breeze 
samples; the author is only too conscious of the fact that 
they are far from reaching finality ; indeed, they only touch 
the fringe of a wide field of research, in which there is a 
vast amount of work to be done; having ascertained, how- 
ever, that certain materials constitute a serious source of 
danger, and probably account for many of the ‘‘breeze’’ 
concrete failures which he has met with, he trusts that the 
danger signals most unmistakably displayed by the fore- 
going researches may prove of value to his hearers and tend 
to prevent the recurrence of such failures‘ in the future. 

Since the inception of these experiments the following 
extract from the Tonindustrie-Zeitung, dated April 25, 1908, 
shows that the importance of the subject has at all events 
begun to be appreciated in Germany :— 


“Verwendung von Kohlenschlacke zur Herstellung von 
Beton. 

‘‘Der Minister der Offentlichen Arbeiten hat am 
25, Marz 1908 folgenden Runderlass an die Regierungsprasi- 
denten versandt :— 

‘““« Nach Anhérung des Deutschen Ausschusses fir Eisen- 
beton empfehle ich, Ew. Hochwohlgeboren, die Verwendung 
von Kohlenschlacke zur Herstellung von Beton, des soge- 
nannten Schlackenbetons, beziiglich der Ausfihrung von 
Bisenbetonbauten allgemein, also auch fir die sogenannte 
Zugzone in Decken und Balken zu verbreiten. Die Verwen- 
dung der Schlacke zur Herstellung von sonstigem Beton, 
sogenanntem Stampfbeton, wird nur da zuzulassen seln, wo 
die Gefahr, die tragende Hisenteile mit derartigem Beton in 
Bertihrung kommen oder Menschen von herabfallendem 
Putzmértel getroffen werden kénnen, ausgeschlossen IGhcck 

The purport of the above, somewhat freely translated, is 
as follows :— 

“Tse of Coal Residues for Concrete. 

“The Minister for Public Works has on the 25th March 
1908 issued the following circular, addressed to the Presi- 
dents of the Government :— 

‘<© After having received the report of the German Board 
on reinforced concrete, I recommend the prohibition of the 
use of breeze as an aggregate for concrete for the erection of 
reinforced concrete buildings in general, also in ceilings 
and beams wherever tensile stresses may occur. The use of 
breeze for other kinds of concrete will only be admitted in 
such cases where there is no danger of its coming into con- 
tact with the supporting ironwork nor of people being hurt 
by the falling concrete.’ ”’ 

Professor Henry ApDAMs, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the author of the paper, said Mr. Butler was a well- 
known expert on all questions relating to cement, and there- 
fore his opinion was authoritative and useful. There were 
many points in the paper that might be open to discussion. 
In the first paragraph the author spoke of the expansion of 
rhass coricrete causing failures. That is, he said, a very 
serious matter to architects when dealing with large floor 
spaces, as in warehouses, hospitals and other extensive 
buildings. The mischief is only partially prevented by the 
use of expansion boards, and although in some cases it has 
been found to be due to the cement; the author had shown 
them that it was undoubtedly due in most cases to the coke 
breeze. He thought he was justified in saying that reliance 
was placed upon the material in consequence of the report 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee that coke breeze 
could resist the action of fire so well, and architects had 
consequently used it largely. He personally was very doubt- 

* ful at the time of the tests as to the accuracy of the experi- 
ments, for they were using a combustible material and ex- 
pecting it to resist fire. The author in his paper gave an 
example of coke breeze concrete used for a boiler setting 
actually taking fire., The co-efficient of expansion of glass 
‘and cement were referred to. If the cement expanded so 
much more than glass, he would have expected to see the 
“bottoms burst off the bottles ; instead of that it seemed to be 


“a‘small portion was broken off the side, and not so much at. 
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* being used as a fireproof material, but he had 


the end. The results generally showed tha: 
under water was negligible, and that air-set « 
tracted. One would have expected, however, a 
to expand rather than contract, whereas the 
showed the opposite result. Further on in the 
shown that a, test block set in air would be sub 
sion if it got moist, and the speaker inferred 
a fireproof floor would remain constant 
reached it, and he supposed it would contr 
the moisture left it. It was important to no: 
about the tendency of coke breeze mortar 
of the iron moulds. The Concrete Institute 
of the questions under consideration—the co: 
in concrete—and the results of the experim: 
by Mr. Butler afforded some direct and useful 
this point. 

Mr. E. J. Saperovyr seconded the vote of 
paper, he said, mentioned some instances of 


up using that particular aggregate some yee 
had actually seen men engaged in the 
building in which it was employed using 
fuel for cooking their dinners. He would not 
to use coke breeze for fireproof roofs or flats, 
could not understand was the fact that breeze 
to be anything else but coke breeze, and it had 
to him that some other light material should 
Mr. H. G. Bamser, referring to the anal 
been given in the paper, said he had hoped, k 
considerable number of failures that had take 
breeze concrete was employed that Mr. Bu 
been able to give some reasons, probably ch 
the failures. He believed that a sulphur 
present in the coke in combination with some 
in the form of sulphide, and any compound, eith 
or the aggregate used in the cement, whic. 
stable character and could form a compound 
the composition, was dangerous to employ 
material. ; : 
Mr. Max Crarxe, F.R.1.B.A., said he w 
nor was he a cement expert, but he was one of 
nate people who had had some considerable 
coke breeze concrete, and he had seen in oth 
failures than he had experienced. That wi 
ago, and consequently he tried to find ou 
cause of failure. He went therefore to a 
made some investigations on his own accou 
find out what a great many architects di 
difference between ‘‘pan’’ breeze and ‘‘ cok 
definition for ‘‘pan’’ breeze was the mat 
into the water pan under the furnace duri: 
making gas, and he defined ‘‘coke’’ breeze 
that was drawn from the retort after the g 
The results of his experiments seemed to con 
made by his friend Mr. Bamber as to the su 
any rate one of the causes of expansion of 
with breeze. Since those experiments he h 
called coke breeze. He did not agree with 
stated that it was an inflammable material 
almost certain that it was not. He had 
sample of coke breeze that was experimen 
British Fire Prevention Committee’s station. Tf 
tion underreath an iron joist, and was about 
and was subjected to more than 1,500 degrees 
heat. On the side which was in contact with # 
was not the slightest difference. They found at 
ments that the coke breeze floors became 
incandescent than the other floors, but they 
the slightest tendency to flame and the concre 
was just as good as when first put up. Be 1 
that caused the expansion, he not being a ¢ 
it was the sulphur, and he thought he sa 
bars shown on the screen certain white mar 
lieved that those marks were due to sulphi 
sonally indebted to Mr. Butler because tha 
time he had heard the matter thoroughly di 
He had himself been experimenting for yeal 
were tests still in progress, but the results. 
known yet. The lecturer said that the expan 
the screen were negligible, but he maintain 
not so. Suppose he said one had an expan 
a warehouse floor, say 100 feet long, the dans 
considerable, and even if the expansion WaS 7 
it would cause serious damage. He then drew te 
of the meeting to a drawing of a: small strong 
19 feet long and an average width of 6 fee 
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roof 14 inches thick, and between the coke breeze and 
‘11 was a 14 inch space all round. The walls were 
hes thick with two courses of hoop-iron in each joint 
prickwork. At the end of nine months the detached 
4d expanded and cracked the walls to the extent of 
inch. He had the case in his mind of a large ware- 
about 150 feet long and 60 feet wide, and only one 
high. The people wished a floor put in about ten feet 
he ground, and there were some small steel joists sup- 
on longitudinal joists and stanchions. The coke 
floor was isolated on two sides and one end, a 60 feet 
‘sticking out. It was exactly 60 feet long when put 
\d four months afterwards it was measured and found 
50 feet 4 inches long. It was more or less cracked all 
snd as it supported liquor tanks for a special purpose 
or was always more or less damp. Those experiments 
os showed that once concrete became damped there was 
», He had, he said, put in concrete floors 150 feet long 
hey showed no cracks whatever. He had tried to get 
,oke breeze, and found it was practically an impossi- 
If they could have the coke breeze broken up and 
d, he thought they would get more reliable material 
that which at present went by the name of coke breeze, 
ren then it might not be reliable. 
», Marsu, of the Metropolitan Water Board, said he 
t personally have large dealings with coke breeze. The 
ures he undertook were all of an engineering character 
ich harder and heavier aggregates were used in the 
+ work, but he wondered why destructor clinker was not 
He had always known that concrete when set in air 
ted, and set in water it expanded, and he was certain 
any of the ordinary engineering aggregates with con- 
if set in air, would contract. 
r, H. E. Hawker said his experience of coke breeze 
een contraction and not expansion. Floors and roofs 
up of that aggregate served well for a certain time, six 
1s perhaps, and then cracks became visible. To get 
he difficulty he had used expanded metal, introducing 
the ordinary breeze floors. Bent wire round the joists 
lso a good method. 
1e CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks to the meet- 
said it seemed to him the moral of the whole lecture 
hat when coke breeze was specified they should see that 
got it, for they had seen by the results of the experi- 
3 that it was the materials which were not breeze that 
d all the trouble. They had heard some remarks as 
ke breeze not being a fire resistent. The diagram they 
seen during the lecture represented experiments with 
small samples, in fact, laboratory tests rather than 
ical ones. The British Fire Prevention Committee had 
1a hut built of the material, subjecting it to fire for 
than thirty-six hours up to a temperature of 2,000 
es, and with intervals of hot and cold, and yet the roof 
ined sound. 


SPECTS OF APPLIED ASTHETICS—II. 


EH second of three lectures at the Royal Institution was 
lelivered by Mr. James Paterson, A.R.S.A., R.W.S., 
W., last week. It was entitled ‘‘ Landscape, Old and 
”” The following is a condensed account :— 
andscape, or landshape, a word which occurs in prac- 
ly the same form in all Indo-European languages, is 
ed in a not yet obsolete dictionary as ‘‘a portion of land 
‘rritory which the eye can comprehend in a single view, 
iding all the objects it contains,’’ and secondarily, ‘‘a 
ire representing a tract of country with the various 
ts it contains.”” 
‘his is surely a very prosaic and unsatisfactory explana- 
of what is suggested to even the most limited imagina- 
by the word landscape, whether it refers to the outspread 
of nature or to its interpretation by means of art. Few 
ed are the individuals who do not take some interest and 
ve some pleasure from contact with what lies outside of 
iselyes in the visible world, To many the pleasure is 
ely unconscious ; but any attempt to analyse the real 
ces of enjoyment will convince the most: unsophisticated 
sources are complicated and, in a majority of cases, very 
‘rent from what is imagined. City dwellers especially, 
whom the country is commonly associated with freedom 
1 restraint, change of scene, and absence of worry think, 
ne aban they are under the spell of esthetic in- 
aka CI a wall for sport or active exercise, the 
A aide _ purer. air, even, nowadays, the intoxication of 
a more rapid locomotion, .are by many confused with 
Joyment of nature’s beauty. To others the scientific 
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aspects of things are the true sources of pleasure. Or the 
interest may arise from thoughts quite unconnected with any 
visual charm the scene may possess. Analogous to this 1s 
the uplifting of spirit aroused by outspread country seen 
from a commanding point of vantage, though even here 
very many people are mainly gratified by the unusual exer- 
cise of their visual powers, and confuse the unexpected and 
joyful perception of rarely seen and distant objects with the 
thrill of emotion aroused in the real lover of nature through 
some of its simpler manifestations. 

Is the perception common of the rare beauty of contour 
of some nameless hill? Are we sensible of the subtle line 
of an unknown coast? Do we see with any understanding of 
its grace the branching of fragile stems against a featureless 
sky, or the interwoven tracery of vanishing cloud forms in 
the gathering dusk? What of the infinite gradations of tone 
in nature? Perhaps a still rarer pleasure hides in the semi- 
veiling of the forms and shapes of things through sudden 
shadow or departing light, or when a wind from the west 
seems to set in motion all beneath the sun, so that nothing 
is still. What of the delight in colours, so various and 
entrancing? All unconscious of sources of the keenest plea- 
sure in the common features of things about us we leave the 
book of nature unopened or trouble not to read in it. 

To severely practical people the elusiveness of nature’s 
beauty is confusing and even repugnant; they are annoyed 
if they do not see distinctly everything within the range of 
vision. The necessary conditions are seldom coincident with 
the greatest visual beauty. In recent years photography has 
increased the popular prejudice that clearness of vision is 
equivalent with beauty. The photographs of the ordinary 
landscape are full of facts of a kind, but they are not even 
approximately true, as will be apparent to anyone who com- 
pares them critically with the scene represented. There is 
reason for thinking that the pursuit of photography, though 
apparently leading multitudes to regard with some attention 
the superficial appearance of objects out of doors, has had a 
somewhat deleterious effect upon the real perception. of 
beauty in landscape; moreover, it renders many impatient 
of the difficulties attendant upon a more intimate study of 
nature’s varied features. 

When we realise the strength of the appeal of landscape 
and its perennial nature, it seems surprising that the step 
from admiration to representation was not achieved earlier. 
It was not till the fifteenth century that the art of land- 
scape painting was evolved, its earliest form being probably 
in map drawing. Among the giants of the Renaissance the 
new art showed rapid development, and though mainly used 
by them as a background for figure compositions it gradually 
won a place of sufficient interest to warrant serious study. 
In France, the Netherlands and Spain, appeared artists such 
as Rembrandt, Velasquez and Claude, who showed the 
deepest sensibility to the power of nature to arouse emotion. 
As to Great Britain, Richard Wilson, the last of the 

ancients, Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, Crome, and 
many other familiar names bring landscape painting almost 
to our own day. 

In the evolution of landscape painting how various have 
been the developments! Although we cannot tell what may 
be in store, changes in point of view and execution are as 
certain to come in the future as they are evident in the past. 
No living art can stand still. In modern times the art of 
landscape painting has been revolutionised. 

In the beginning, drawings of objects in nature were 
made simply to give information. Trees and other features 
were represented by symbols without any reference to real 
resemblance. Gradually clearer ideas as to the possibilities 
of depicting facts gained upon draughtsmen, and there 
dawned a feeling for arrangement and for colour. But 
generations of artists succeeded one another before an 
attempt was made to produce a picture dependent for its 
main interest upon a rendering of the landscape by itself. 
Figure painters thought less of natural effect than of sig- 
nificance and fine decoration. Landscape proper achieved 
emancipation in the seventeenth century and in the two 
hundred years following (especially in the northern countries 
of Europe) reached a culmination of grandeur, charm, and 
dignity which can never be surpassed. 

The greatest masters have recognised that it is impossible 
to invent what is not found in Nature or suggested by it. 
Nature is the storehouse from which the artist must draw 
his material. The phrase ‘‘To hold the mirror up to 
Nature ’’ is misleading in the last degree. The artist is born 
to pick and choose and group with science these elements that 
the results may be. beautiful. : 


Truth in a picture can only be relative. The forms of 
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things are really visible to us only in light and shadow and 
colour. . There is no such thing as outline; what we call an 
outline is where one tone of colour ends and another begins. 
The range of coloured light in Nature is far beyond our 
means of «accurate representation. All have seen dazzling 
sunlit cumulus clouds rising majestically against what 
appears as a dark blue sky, but the clouds cannot be repre- 
sented by pure white paint, the highest note in our scale of 
pigment ; they are full of colour, and yellow and red added 
to our white paint detract from its lightness. The blue sky, 


again, though dark by contrast with the clouds, is full of © 


light and is far paler in tone than the lightest object in the 
landscape should the sun not be clearly shining upon it. 
The landscape itself, however dark it may seem, has infinite 
gradations in its darkness, and if we try to follow these 
gradations with our most sombre colours, we reach the lower 
end of our scale long before the deeper tones in Nature have 
been indicated. 

The darkness of the older pictures of landscape is not 
entirely due to age. Their authors were concerned with 
composition, style, dignity of presentation, and strove for 
decorative effect both in form and colour; the latter, what- 
ever the subject, restrained and restful in schemes of drabs, 
blues and browns and greens. So accustomed had artists 
and public alike become to this treatment of the coloured 
tones of Nature that when, early in the nineteenth century, 
a new perception of the possibilities in artistic statement of 
natural phenomena dawned upon Constable, his works were 
received with derision. Tradition handed down from genera- 
tion to generation had so blinded people’s eyes that these 
pictures were really not understood, and condemned as lack- 
ing in the qualities which they pre-eminently possessed ; 
above all, approximate truth to Nature’s lighting. 

The brown convention survived almost to our own day. 
It died hard. The pictures were restful to the eye, plea- 
santly uniform in aspect, admirably fitted to take their 
places quietly as articles of furniture in the most refined 
households. Decorative qualities are essential to all fine 
art—pictures form no exception; but he who can find no 
room for such in his scheme unless they are produced under 
the old limitations as to colour shows a slight misunder- 
standing of the possibility of helpful environment. There is 
at present a fashion to banish the picture from the homes of 
our great middle class. Architect and decorator combine to 
so cover the walls of the public rooms with panelling and 
other structural features there is no space for more than a 
brass plate. Some years ago a man who had fine modern 
pictures was showing them to a well-known architect, who 
made the suggestion that for the price of one of his Corots 
he would transform his drawing-room into as complete a 
work of art as any of his cherished landscapes. The com- 
mission was given, the room was transformed, the result 
was much admired ; but the pictures had to go; they were 
no part of the scheme and interfered with it. After a year 
their former owner found he missed his quondam friends, 
and, visiting the dealer to whom he had sold them, explained 
his feeling of loneliness in his lovely drawing-room, where, 
even at the risk of injuring the decoration, he felt he must 
have his pictures again. Panelling in wood forms a plea- 
sant and durable treatment of wall spaces, but indiscrimi- 
nately used, and cut up, as it often is, into distractingly 
small sections, it is not a suitable background for pictures. 
The result in too many modern rooms gives an impression 
of anonymity; no opportunity remains for the inmates to 
show their idiosyncrasies of taste; one might mistake such 
on entering for the board-rooms of insurance companies or 
the restaurant of an hotel. The renaissance of the minor 
arts and crafts within the last twenty years has been 
phenomenal, and has added a much-needed grace to modern 
life; but the possessor of pictures, who has acquired them 
for the satisfaction of his own inclinations, is provided with 
an element of enjoyment in his home which no bric-’-brac 
nor other decoration can supply in anything like the same 
degree. 

In conversation with a distinguished architect a land- 
Scape painter was advised to dispense with the production 
of canvases destined for no place in particular, and train 
himself instead to execute work of a character to fit in with 
ae pe eceoceien designed by- those in the sister_pro- 

- The reply was forcible and to the point :—‘* What 
we are trying to do is to make pictures which it will take 
the best architect all his time to design a good enough wall 
space for them to hang on.’’ There is much need for the 
training of thoroughly qualified intelligent artificers to 
carry out the ideas of the architectural profession, but it 
would be a. fatal day. for vital landscape art in England if 
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the free expression of emotion by means of pigment wer 


dered impossible. Far too many poor pictures are prod 
they will disappear in time and be forgotten: but +h 
always the possibility that a veritable creation may 
from an artist’s labour. It is this hope which sustain 
in his struggle, be the hope never so long deferred, _ 

The difficulties in the modern landscape painter 
have been enormously increased by the modern’s des 
express himself in colour bearing some resemblance to 
in Nature, and to suggest, if not to indicate, Nature’ 
light. When a student loses touch with Nature he j 
perilous state. No definite course of life study ¢ 
specified. But to paint landscape and find out for ¢ 
its possibilities it is well not to flirt with a new neig| 
hood each recurring summer, but to (metaphorically) | 
some well-chosen place and live with it spring, su 
autumn and winter, seeking not the obvious picturesqu 
allowing Nature’s features to find their way to the 
and thence issue in sentient artistic expression,  —— 

There is a wide field of subject matter for the lan 
painter. By common consent our own land is one , 
most richly dowered with beauty, the very fickleness 
climate giving it an added charm. One would ex 
painter to feel and render the character of his native « 
with greater success than that of strange places, but 1) 
expected is always happening in art, and in this mat 
such rule can be laid down, especially in these days ¢ 
venient travel. Many landscape painters find a stimy 
the new and unaccustomed aspect of foreign places, 
not in the most awe-inspiring scenes of nature that the 
masters have found their material; inaccessible mour 
cataracts foaming from giddy heights, the fury of 
pestuous seas, supply motives better suited it would x 
the musician or the poet than to the painter, however | 
he may be moved by them. The wild and uninhabited 
of the earth appear to lack what gives the necessary stii 
Why this should be is interesting psychologically; px 
the most potent reason for the almost universal choice 
less grandiose phenomena is that however much the 
may wonder and admire he must not be dominated by n 
He is the master, not the servant. What we ask of | 
what he feels and sees expressed in terms of beauty, 
craven chronicle of facts, however sublime in their sci 
bearing, however faithful in their archeological corre 
Hence we find the simplest materials seen and inter 
by genius becoming masterpieces which will endure fo: 
Chardin so painted some apples and a pewter jug tl 
receive a new inspiration of what vision may be. In: 
Cotman we may see some mean buildings so persu: 
rendered in colour and quaint light that the elaborate cli 
landscape hard by seems paltry in comparison. WI 
like a great violinist with muted strings, has left ° 
haunting beauty of summer night. Corot, with — 
stunted trees and an apparently featureless horizon, er 
vision of the world at dawning which seems almost to b 
the spirit of the moment. A landscape by Matthew 
again, the subject so simple as to almost beggar deseri 
the result arresting in its marvellous impression of 1 
silence. All these were great painters, all were misund 
during a great part of their lives, the result of obeyini 
own instincts, their own individual method of look: 
things. 

Herein lies the root of the matter; all vital lan 
painting exists only and simply as the interpretat 
nature by one man, not in response to a public dema 
no way influenced by what the public wants, refusin; 
is clamorously asked. |The world’s wishes in these 1 
are met in the travesty of all the arts, the temptation ' 
what is wanted comes with no veiled appeal, and we né 
look far for examples of men nearly great succumbing 
A man must live, they say to themselves; wife and cl 
have the first claim; nobody cares for what we delig 
we shall give them what they want. a 

There is nothing entirely new in this experience. | 
vators have always been forced to wait for understandil 
recognition in all departments of human activity ti] 
have educated a public sufficiently large to make a 4 
possible. The tragedy is too often repeated of the 
learning its lesson when the despised innovator can nO 
benefit by its appreciation, having sunk into his grave 
and embittered by frustrated hopes of recognition. 1 
grained conservatism of mankind exacts this toll, an 
its most gifted sons, and treating them much as the 
treated their prophets of old, persecutes or rather 0 
them in their lives, and builds monuments to their me! 

We are apt to imagine that such things happene' 
ago, but are impossible in this enlightened age. With 
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w years there have been examples to the contrary, and 
srtain that at the present moment many such lie not 
our reach. 
istler denied that there ever was an artistic period in 
tory of the world; at no time, he states, was there an 
ing nation. More’s the pity! But in the far off 
mn of all things, surely beauty will come to its own! 
antime we hold the field, and play our part more or less 
: ill, as the case may be, by ourselves and with our 
tion. We were never intended to succeed in anything, 
_L, Stevenson, only meant to keep on trying. Let us 
urselves a chance then in the finer things that last. 
ounger people should cultivate a feeling for simple 
_and not be afraid to be original in the quest of enjoy- 
Forget, perhaps, the task-work learned at school, but 
mes, at least in country walks, let nature appeal 
heart as a whole. Never mind for a day what is the 
fic name for the rock which forms a range of cliff, but 
w sheer and sweet it is between the sun and the sea. 
t trouble to remember whether those filmy clouds are 
or cumulus, but rejoice in the grace of them and 
{at their vanishing. Should all nature be in a whirl 
rement, spare complaints of the wind and the rain and 
1tune. Or again, if you have hitherto failed to take 
finite interest in pictures apart from their subject, go 
exhibition some morning when it is not crowded, and, 
it consulting the catalogue, walk quietly round till 
me to something which seems strange to you. Con- 
t receptively, first from a distance, then nearer if you 
Do not try to find fault, nor be in too great a hurry to 
y admire. Most likely many weeks’ or months’ work 
to the designing and making of it. Give it time to 
ate with its message, 
e result will most likely be surprising. 


SENTIAL FORMULA IN STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


| finding of the position of the neutral axis is prob- 
bly the most difficult of the several operations necessary 
+ caleulation of a reinforced concrete beam, and in 
wry calculations the position arrived at is only hypo- 
ul, for the neutral axis in such beams varies in posi- 
ecording to the extent of the loading of the beam and 
nsequent variations in the moduli of elasticity of both 
ials. The old beam theory that sections remain plane 
1s both before and after bending is generally accepted 
€ purpose of practical calculations for reinforced con- 
beams. Many authorities, indeed, question its exact 
tical applicability to such beams, but almost all admit 
he results of calculations on such basis are sufficiently 
or practical purposes. The position of the neutral axis 
Im accordance with the ratio of the area of steel to the 
of the concrete, and also in accordance with the ratio 
‘moduli of elasticity of the two materials. In practice, 
er, the ratio between the two moduli being taken as 
nt Be P ition of the neutral axis in any particular 
of fixed sectional area varies only in accordance with 
tio of the area of the steel to the area of the concrete, 
as It is more often termed, the percentage of reinforce- 
any increase in the area of the steel causing the 
il axis to become closer to the steel. 

€ caleulations for finding the position of the neutral 
are so involved that a formula becomes an almost 
jal aid. But recourse to calculations for finding the 
al axis will rarely be necessary in the case of beams not 
sted to slabs, for the values of k for varying percentages 
forcement are given in the report of the R.I.B.A. 
orced Concrete Committee and in most reinforced con- 
text-books, Is being the proportion of the depth (mea- 
from the top) at which the neutral axis is situated. 
'e values of k given in the R.I.B.A. report for a. few 
Ary percentages are :— 

-7 per cent. or .007 ratio of steel to concrete .365 

0: a, .010 


5 . ) ”” ”? bbe 
i ” ¥y- EGHD a 7. Y 483 
0 va .020 5 ; 530 


| ” 
, ») 
na however, a T-beam, in which the floor slab assists 
wnary rectangular beam, is dealt with, the depth of 
eutral axis does not vary in any fixed proportion with 
mount of reinforcement. The use of a formula in this 


nig bet Presented at the general meeting of the Institution 
Oh pal ‘ngineers, held at the Building Exhibition, Olympia, 
8 asst 


case is therefore necessary, and as the formule applicable to 
T-beams are derived in a similar manner to that applying to 
ordinary rectangular beams, all three are given. 


F : d 
the distance previously } kd equalling “ * 


Essential Formule (3). 


rectangular beam k= V (p? m?+2pm)—pm 


T-heams k= 


2Arm , Adm? _ Avm 


T-beams where the neutral axis comes below the slab. 


b,d,?+ 2Aymd 

2b,d,+2Artm 
3kd —2d, - 
2kd ae ay 


kd = 


when (the above being the R.I.B.A. Committee’s symbols) — 


k 


mM 


oll tl 


| 


| 


the proportion of the depth of the beam (measured 


breadth of the portion con- 
sidered as the table of 


total depth of beam 


from the top) at which the neutral axis is 


situated. 
breadth of beam 


The same units of 


the T length and area 


being respectively 


depth of slab used throughout, 


area of steel in tension 


At 
bd 


Ss 


E 
E 


ratio of section of metal to section of con- 
crete (often termed the percentage of rein- 
forcement) 


ratio of moduli of elasticity of steel (in 
tension) and concrete (in compression)— 
usually 15, 


The position of the neutral axis having been ascertained, 
it will be well to note the position of the centres of the 
tensile and compressive stresses in the beam. As regards the 
steel, the centre of the tensile stresses will obviously coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the metal. As regards the con- 
crete, the stresses, as in the case of all rectangular beams, 
vary from zero at the neutral axis to maximum at the 
outermost layer, and may be represented in the form of a 
triangle, and the centre of such compressive stresses is 
situated at the centre of gravity of this imaginary triangle, 
which is to say, one-third the height of the triangle or one- 
third k. 


| 


rs th 
(ye mb a hersile 


Coming now to the method of calculating the strength 
of beams of reinforced concrete, in ordinary cases it will be 
found that the beams are not merely supported beams, but 
that they are to some extent either fixed at the ends or con- 
tinuous over supports, and in practice where loads are dis- 
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‘tributed it is a general custom to.allow for a bending moment 
WL 


‘of ——* at the centre and ur at the supports. In the case 
of slabs the bending moment will be V5‘ if the slab is rein- 


‘forced in only one direction and ve if reinforced in both di- 


rections. 


The R.I.B.A. Reinforced Concrete Committee give the » 


following formule for working out rectangular beams :— 

M = Ajt (d — 1 kd), which is the moment of resistance of 
‘the steel, and M = 2 Age (d — 4 kd), which is the moment of 
resistance of the concrete. 

When A; = area of steel in tension, Ag = area of concrete 
in compression, M = bending moment, ¢ = unit tensile stress 
in the steel, c = unit compressive stress in the concrete, the 
same units of force, length and area being taken throughout. 

But the use of special formule here is not essential, 
although when the subject is thoroughly understood it 
greatly conduces to ease and quickness of working. Until a 
thorough understanding is reached it is well to work on 
more general lines. It is the old case of the moment of 
resistance having to be equal to the bending moment. And 
this moment of resistance in the case of the steel is simply 
the area of the steel multiplied by the distance between the 
centres of the tensile and compressive stresses (which result 

gives in effect the section modulus of the beam as regards 
the steel), and multiplied again by the safe unit stress of the 
steel. In the case of the concrete the moment of resistance 
is the area of so much of the concrete as is on the other side 
of the neutral axis, multiplied by the distance between the 
centres of the tensile and compressive stresses (which result 
gives a figure equal to twice the section modulus of the beam 
as regards the concrete), and multiplied again by one-half 
the safe unit stress of the concrete. The reason why one- 
half the safe unit stress has to be taken in the case of the 
concrete is that, as previously stated, the stresses in the con- 
crete vary from zero at the neutral axis to the maximum at 
the outermost layer, whereas those in the steel are practic- 
ally uniform, and in considering the resistance of the con- 
crete the mean stress on the whole of the concrete above the 
neutral axis has been considered. But if this mean stress 
on the concrete is allowed to reach the safe unit stress, the 
extreme stress at the outermost layer, which is exactly double 
the mean stress, will consequently be double the safe stress 
of the material, which, of course, must on no account be 
allowed. 

To persons so well conversant with mathematics and with 

the theory of this special subject as to be able to think in 
formule, all this rather lengthy treatment of the elements 
reinforced concrete beam design may appear useless and 
unnecessary. But I believe that there are not a few persons 
—I unblushingly number myself with them—who prefer to 
talk and think of a spade as a spade without wrapping it up 
in some disguise of « and y. A formula undoubtedly con- 
stitutes a most valuable form of expression—when you under- 
stand what it means, but not until then. And I believe a 
lack of appreciation of the true meaning of reinforced con- 
crete formule is responsible for that unfortunate kind of half 
belief that in the case of this material some special principles 
of mechanics apply. The most lucid explanation in Gaelic 
is hardly likely to convince a Londoner, nor will the most 
beautiful exposition based entirely on symbols be of much 
value to the man who is of a practical rather than a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, 

In addition to the compression and tension in beams of 
any material, there is also the shear to be considered. This 
can easily be obtained without formule, the shear at the 
supports being equal to the reactions, and the shear at any 
other point being equal to the amount of the nearest reaction 
minus any load or loads between such point and this reaction. 
Reinforced concrete beams have been found to fail by what 
is termed diagonal tension due to shear. The amount of the 
diagonal tension at any point may be ascertained by finding 
the resultant of the vertical and the horizontal shear. These 
shearing stresses, of course, being equal to one another, the 
resultant is at an angle of 45° with the direction of either of 
them, and amounts to the stress multiplied by 4/2. 


In practice, to obtain the amount of the diagonal tension 
to be taken up by’ the steel, it is necessary to consider only 
so. much of the shearing stress as is in excess of the safe 
.resistance of the concrete to vertical shear. 
__. Allusion has on several occasions been made to allowable 
“Safe stresses, These in the case of a few everyday materials 


———— 


aoe 
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are generally accepted as being about in accordance 
those given in the following table :— ah cea 


Tension., 


Per ib ees Per 
mon. in 


Ib. lb. 
Timber (deal) ... | © 800*. 800* 
9 (oak). 0. 900* 1,000* 
Concrete of the 
-very best 
quality, mixed | 
in tue propor- 
tions of 1 Port- 
land cement, 2 
sand and 4 of |. 
aggregate ws. 50 -500* 

; tons. tons. tons, 
Cast iron ° ave 13 . 
Wrought iron ... 5 i! 
Stee! ... nee 7 7 ‘ae 

(7} tons is olften taken), “OE. | 
= Seere ee Ee 


often vertical. There are particularly several kin 
vertical cantilevers met with in ordinary constru 
Among these are walls retaining either earth or y 
although sometimes such walls are held both at the to 
bottom, and thus become beams, High chimney shaft 
high enclosure walls subject to wind pressure 
examples of vertical cantilevers. ae 

The methods of obtaining the overturning or be 
moment, in the case of structures subject either to wi 
water pressure, are in no way in dispute. In ei 
is the external forces acting at the centre of 
multiplied by the distance of such centre of applicatio: 
the base of the wall. In the case of wind pressure 
centre will be at the centre of gravity of the area acted 
by the wind. In the case of water, where the pressure 
from zero at the top to maximum at the bottom, anc 
be graphically illustrated in the form of the triangl 
centre of pressure is at one-third the height of suc 

When, however, earth is dealt with, there ar 
formule, none of which appear to meet with absolu 
ance, but Rankine’s formula is undoubtedly the mos 
recognised, | 


Essential Formule (4). 

For a bank} p_We 1—sin» 
witha flattop §~ ~~ 2 1+sin » cae | 
For a bank 2 cos 6— / cos? 8—cos' 
with a sloping ¢ P a 
top ae cos 6+ V cos? @ 
when P = the total pressure of} ae 
earth acting parallel to | The same units 
the surface at a point | force, leng 
situated at one-third -area app 


=o 


5 x cos @ 


the height of the wall | spectively thr 
weight on a 
height 


angle of repose ofearth © 
angle of slope of top of bank. 


oe TE 


It is clear that without some symbolic repr 
Rankine’s method of obtaining the pressure of re 
earth would be most difficult both to remember an ) 
The amount of the earth pressure having been ob 
wall can be worked out as a vertical cantilever. — 
wall has a flat top it is also possible to obtain a 
solution of the problem by fheans of graphics. 

When the resistance of the wall to the pressu: 
considered the question arises whether any tension + 
joints is to be allowed. In theory, tension is considet 
desirable, but in practice a small amount of tension 1? 
allowed. The moment of resistance of the wall 
ascertained just in the same manner as that of an 
rectangular beam, if no tension whatever is to be é 
the unit tensile stress found by equating the mom! 
resistance to the bending moment must be neutralis! 
and must consequently néver exceed, the unit comfy 
stress due to the weight of the wall. If it is dec? 


pe 


* These are stresses in direct compression and 


. ‘ 


“allowable “beam stresses” in both compression and tens? 


1,200 Ib. in the case of deal, 1,500 Ib. in the case of oak,” 
comparison only, 600 lb. in the case of concrete. = 


va , 


« 


y tension, the aniount by which the intensity of the 
ile stress exceeds the intensity of the compressive stress 
jd not be more than the safe tensile resistance of the 
srial forming the joints. Where a graphic solution of 
roblem is attempted, in this case, as is well known, 
e will be no tension in the joints if the resultant formed 
he composition of the forces due to the pressure and to. 
weight of the wall does not fall outside the middle third 
ie base. 
Tigh chimney shafts, whose stability can be calculated 
n exactly similar manner, with the difference that the 
turning moment is more easily ascertained, are almost 
yriably designed on the basis of there being no tension on 
windward side, a policy with which few engineers will 
gree, although many may question the necessity of allow- 
for such high wind pressures as 40 lb. to 50 lb. per 
we foot on the narrow surface offered to the wind by an 
nary chimney shaft. 


BEAM STANCHIONS. 


Jases not infrequently occur in practice where a member 
as a tension or compression member, and also as a beam 
‘antilever subjected to cross-strain. A steel tie beam of 
jof, carrying a ceiling suspended at intervals throughout 
“span’’ of the tie beam, is an instance of tension com- 
sd with cross-strain being produced. Stanchions forming 
t of a retaining wall, and also bearing a load, and 
icipal rafters carrying purlins at points intermediate 
yeen the struts, are instances frequent in occurrence in 
ch allowance has to be made both for compression and 
strain. The logical method of obtaining the maximum 
ss on such members is to add to the tensile or compressive 
ss, due either to direct pull or load the additional tensile 
compressive stress due to the cross-strain. The total 
sile or total compressive stress, as the case may be, is thus 
ained. In the case of members subjected in the first 
tance to direct tension, the total tension may, of course, 
allowed to reach the safe tensile stress of the material. 
idling, however, with compression members subject also to 
ss-strain, the greatest stress which may be allowed is a 
ch moré yariable quantity. Consider, for instance, the 
2 of a steel stanchion stressed in this manner. Treating 
member as a beam only, a stress of at least 7 tons is 
ywable, but considered as a stanchion, the allowable stress 
1 be based on the ratio of length to least radius of 
‘ation, and in practice will often be about 25 to 3 tons per 
iare inch. An absolutely safe course would be to design 
‘member so that the safe compressive ‘‘ stanchion stress ”’ 
mld not be exceeded, but in most cases this would produce 
wy and extravagant construction. The case is one for the 
reise of some little judgment. Where the stresses due to 
; direct load are very much greater than those due to the 
mber acting as a beam, it will not be well to exceed the 
e stress calculated on fhe stanchion basis. But where 
nost the whole of the stresses are dué to beam action, a 
‘e stress approximating 7 tons may be allowed. 
|The above cases of beam stanchions are in effect exactly 
nilar to that of a stanchion bearing an eccentrit load. 
‘te, as before, the compressive stresses due to the load, 
asidered as central for the purpose of this part of the 
culation, and to the bending tendency occasioned by the 
mal eccentricity of the load, should be added together, and 
ould not be allowed to exceed the safe stress of the material 
sed upon the ratio of the length of the stanchion to its 
ist radius of gyration. 
Probably it may be said that while proposing to treat of 
‘ssential formule ’’ I have often strayed some little outside 
> arrow course to which I might appear committed by the 
olce of such a title. But a paper rigidly confined to the 
stulation of a half dozen formule would be but a barren 
terprise, although in the hands of a capable enthusiast in 
is direction it might offer an excellent opportunity for a 
splay of mathematical gymnastics, to the great edifi- 
Ws Ps, the author and tle awe of the average audi- 
- 4 Have rather attempted to deal with the subject from 
practical standpoint, giving formulee where such are neces- 
ee but not otherwise, and also including a reference to the 
‘a —" on a few common building materials, in order 
we lead may not merely constitute a tilt against the 
C s of redundant formule, but may also contain 
me information of general value. 


“pwith and Mr. W, S. A. Gordon, and their business will be 


tried on under the name of M JI.8.qj = lpretagagad 
arlon, architects, 5 Old Bond Street, W. 


Mr. J. S. Gibson has taken into partnership Mr. F. P. 
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DETAIL IN THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, STOCKHOLM. 
Frerpinanp BosereG, Architect. 
(From Byggnadstidnungen.) 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
MN\HE Berliner Architekturwelt is chiefly occupied with illus- 

trations of the new club-house of the Berliner Lehrer- 
yereins, which occupies a site extending from the Alexander- 
strasse to the Kurzestrasse. This building is an out-and-out 
specimen of “new art’’ design, in which dignity of line is 
overborne by fussiness of detail. Being “new art,’’ one must 
not censure the character of the detail, but there is a great 
deal too much of it. 

La Construction Moderne gives three large scale photo- 
graphs of detail from the ill-fated cathedral at Messina, the 
examples being the great portal and a window of late 
fifteenth-century date. 

Byggnadstidnungen has some interesting illustrations of 
details of the buildings in which is to be held this year at 
Stockholm an exhibition of Swedish industrial arts and 
crafts, a specimen of which we reproduce. We also give 
from the same source an illustration of a new church at 
Arvika. These two examples show how modern Swedish 
architects are producing excellent artistic work based on 
their old national art, but without slavish copyism. 

The American Architect illustrates the fifteenth annual 
exhibition of the T-Square Club of Philadelphia, which gives 
us an opportunity of seeing the sort of work which is there 
being done in domestic architecture. Some of Messrs. Bliss 
& Faville’s contributions to the new San Francisco are illus- 
trated—namely, the Hétel St. Francis and the Columbia 
Theatre. 
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The Engineering Record (New York) contains a quite 
useful résumé of the various methods of employing stirrups 
in reinforced concrete beams, with criticism of the advan- 
tages of different types. A remarkable piece of under- 
pinning of a building eight storeys high in Broadway, New 
York, is described and illustrated. As the building under- 


pinned has concrete foundations carried down to 25 feet. 


below the street level and supported on piling, the under- 
pinning was somewhat difficult, to protect it from injury by 
its new neighbour, a twenty-two storey steel-frame building, 
whose foundations are to be carried down 50 feet or more to 
the gneiss rock. The problem was not rendered easier by the 
fact that the soil under these buildings is fine quicksand. 


LAW REPORTS. 

T the West London Police Court, before Mr. Garrett, 
A magistrate, on April 28, the case of S. F. Clarkson v. 
Larter (Sections 70 (1) (c) and 145 of London Building Act, 
1894) was heard. . ey 

The defendant had put up, without notice to the district 
surveyor, a partition dividing a large room on the second 
floor at No. 14 Norland Square. 

Mr. Pierron, who appeared for the district surveyor, 
argued inter alia that as Section 70 (1) (c) of the London 
Building Act might be contravened the district surveyor 
ought to have received notice, and that the case was fre- 
quently occurring. 

Mr. G. F. Darker, who defended, stated that there was 
actually no contravention of the Act, and that accordingly 
there was nothing for the district surveyor to supervise. 

The magistrate decided that notice should have been 
given to the district surveyor under Section 145 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and fined the defendant 11. with costs. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


St. James’s Park Proposed Alteration. 


Str,—Now that we have a plan of this scheme, accom- 
panied with Mr. Speaight’s own observations upon it, which 
are published in the current number of the R.I.B.A. Journal, 
a few observations by way of criticism may not be uncalled 
for. 

St. James’s Park, as it at present exists, together with the 
Horse Guards Parade, are expressive of a Royal demesne 
with pleasure grounds, an open space once devoted to tilting 
and other sports, and the quarters for the Royal bodyguard, 
all as adjuncts of St. James’s Palace itself, the whole lay- 
out and disposition of the parts being just what it always 
has. been in the past. How inappropriate, then, must Mr. 
Speaight’s scheme of revolution appear which entirely dis- 
regards these circumstances! And how incongruous must 
be the result of imposing rigid symmetry where there is next 
to nothing to suggest it. Had Buckingham Palace been 
placed axially with the Horse Guards, then there might have 
been some meaning in a symmetrical treatment; but such is 
not the case, and the consequence of designing a scheme on 
uncompromising lines, however ingenious in itself, is here 
quite out of place, amounting as it does to a denial of all 
historical and architectural meaning. St. James’s Park has 
many beauties of a natural order, and little, if anything, 
can be done in this instance by architectural treatment by 
way of improvement.—Yours, &c., 


R. W. Corrrer. 


Designing a Steel Box Girder. 
S1r,—In the last issue of your weekly, I notice there 
18 an article by Mr. Henry Adams on the designing of a 
‘steel box girder, the theory of which is most lucidly ex- 
plained. However, the type of beam he has been theorising 
upon 1s one which, so far as I know, is impossible of execu- 
tion ; the point I refer to is, how can the four angle irons 


in the box of the girder be rivetted both t b 2 
It would be possible to riv 0 webs and flanges 


axis to both flange and w 
to web or flange; this would leave a girder unsymmetrical, 
and of unequal strength at any section, 


It seems strange that this point should not have been 
noticed by any of the engineers to whom the lecture was 
delivered.— Yours faithfully, : 


J. Myrrie SMITH, A.R.IB.AL 
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Conference on Taxation of Land Values. 


Srr,—The Land Tax proposals contained in the Bud 
will, if adopted, most seriously affect a class of proper 
owners who already bear more than their fair share 
imperial and local burdens. It is therefore incumbent uy 
all who are interested in land to make their opinions kno} 
without delay, and I beg you to allow me to inform yi 
readers that the British Constitution Association has _ 
cided to convene a conference of representatives of organi. 
tions connected with land to consider the Land Tax Dp. 
posals of the Budget. 

The Conference will be held at the Whitehall Rooms. 
Friday, May 14, under the presidency of Lord Balf, 
of Burleigh. Professional, trade, or other organisations | 
nected with land may obtain full particulars on applicat: 
to the Honorary Secretary, 23 Charing Cross.—I am, &o, 

Marx H. Jupex, 
Chairman of Committee, 
British Constitution Association: May 5, 1909, 


GENERAL. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-five Masons and Workmen - 
engaged on the new Liverpool Cathedral, the building ; 
which is proceeding without any delay. A height of 65 f¢ 
it was reported to the building committee on Monday, | 
been reached with the lady chapel, and an average height; 
33 feet on the choir. A large portion of the roof in the le 
chapel has been completed. The committee also conside:: 
and approved the designs for different items of furnitr, 
including the organ. for the lady chapel, which will be the fi 
part of the new cathedral to be completed. ee 


Among the Wills proved last week are:—Mr. Edw: 
Augustus Lyle Ould, F.R.I.B.A., of Richmond House, Ches!: 
of the firm of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, of Jar: 
Street, Liverpool, 24,0387. gross, the net being 28,7:/ 
Mr. Alfred Henry Paget, F.R.I.B.A., of 1 West We 
Leicester, architect, who died March 14 last, aged sixty-« 
years, left estate of the gross value of 19,873/. 2s. 9d. 

The Sum Required to secure Lord Leighton’s pict 
“The Death of Brunelleschi” for the permanent collect: 
preserved in Leighton House for the public is 2507. Donati 
amounting to 208/. have already been given. A special efit 
is to be made to complete the purchase this month. 


The Bristol Society of Architects held their annual gene. 
meeting last week at the Fine Arts Academy. The electior! 
Council and officers for the ensuing year included the follc- 
ing appointments :—President, Mr. Mowbray Green, F.R.LB. 
(Bath) ; vice-presidents, Mr. H. Dare Bryan, F.R.LB.A,, ¢] 
Mr. G. H. Oatley ; members of Council, Messrs. G. C. Awd’ 
F.R.I.B.A., W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A., R. C. James, F.R.LB.. 
W. S. Skinner, F.R.I.B.A., F. W. Wills, F.R.LB.A., 1 
J. Foster Wood, A.R.I.B.A.; associate members of Counl 
Messrs. C. F. Dening and G. ©. Lawrence, A.B.LB. ; 
honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. TT. H. Westi, 
F.R.LB.A. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Cou! 
recommend the provision of workshops for craft classes at 
Edinburgh College of Art on ground available to the west 
the existing building. The estimated cost is 3,000/. _ 


In Connection with the Royal Commission on Anci' 
Monuments in Scotland, Dundee finance committee ‘ 
remitted to the town clerk to call in, if so advised, ext! 
opinion, and to make the ncvessary report. ae | 


- > 2 | 
‘The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors he 
their annual general meeting in the general lecture-room' 


the University last week, the president, Mr. W. ©. Fenton,2 
the chair. The accounts and annual report of the Cow! 
were received and adopted. The bailot for officers resulted: 
follows :—President, Mr. W. J. Hale ; vice-president, Mr. J}. 
Mitchell Withers; treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; hon. secreti/ 
Mr. J. R. Wigfull; Council, Messrs. H. Coverdale, ©. } 
Flockton, H. L. Paterson, A. E. Turnell, A. F. Wats) 
K. Winder, W. G. Buck, C. F. Innocent, and H. I. Pott. 
The past-presidents are also members of the Council. : 


Mr. Mark H. Judge and Mr. Max Judge, in conseque® 
of the death of their partner, Mr, Leonard Judge, have taln 
into partnership Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, and the firm will 
conducted under the title of Mark H. Judge, Son & Hay! 

architects, sanitary surveyors and engineers. ) 
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ERNEST NEWTON, Architect. 
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report given by us on another page of the discus- 
by the Berks County Council of the objection by 
‘ouncil of the Royal Institute to the terms of the 
etition for new county offices at Reading, is typical 
, difficulties with which the Institute has to contend, 
f the reception that is accorded to its protests against 
msatisfactory conditions that are still, all too fre- 
ly, found in the particulars issued by promoters. 
clear that strict loyalty by members to the decisions 
> Council and competitions committee of the Insti- 
vill alone furnish a sufficiently big stick to prove an 
nent that will be respected by promoters of com- 
ons. On the other hand, the Council cannot expect 
loyalty without greater promptness in dealing with 
etitions than they have hitherto frequently shown. 


lg understand that the circular-letter from some 
pers of the present Council of the Royal Institute 
out with the voting papers was not only unautho- 
by the Council as a body, but was inserted without 
nowledge of some other- members of the Council. 
y this is a very strange proceeding. We do not 
whether the signatories of the circular are paying 
e printing. If not, the auditors ought to surcharge 
with the cost, as it is clearly contrary to the by-laws 
any section of the Council, however high their posi- 
can expend the moneys of the Institute without the 
ity of the Council. If the signatories are paying 
he cost of the circular, what right have a few 
bers of the Council to use the staff of the Institute 
o take advantage of the expenditure of the Institute 
nd out their private communications ? 


HE thousands of architects who are in favour of 
ration should take note that the signatories of the 
lar do not intend that a Bill should be promoted in 
ament till all architects have joined the Institute. 
umably this is the policy of other members of the 
mi Council who are opposed to registration—the 
tories of the circular appear to imply that they speak 
hers as well as themselves—and it therefore behoves 
embers of the Institute who are in favour of registra- 
to elect to the Council those candidates who are 
ed to support registration. 


VE understand that the following candidates for mem- 
ip of the Council of the Royal Institute are prepared 
pport registration:—As Vice-Presidents: A. W. S. 
(Sue. GIBSON, S. P. Pick; as Fellows: A. W. 
WILL, Max Cuarke, F. R. Farrow, W. A. Forsytu, 
ANDER GRAHAM, G. Hupparp, A. R. Jemmett, H. V. 
HESTER, R. F. Macponatp, C. E. Mauiows, P. 
ite. H. B. Quennett, H. R. Ricarpo, EH. R. 
ON, L. Sotomon, P. B. Tusss, W. G. Witson, E. 
PERIS; aS Associates: K. GammMeELL, A. E. Munsy, 
VY. Witus, A. N. Winson. 


LtHouGH the Government has expressed its readiness 
ovide 10,0001. towards the sum required to purchase 
the nation Horpertn’s ‘‘ Duchess of Milan,’’ we 
i say that we sympathise with those of our 
erm painters who feel that far too much importance 
tached to the value of ‘‘old masters,’’ and that 
inflated prices engineered by the dealers are rather 
to the rarity than to the excellence of the paint- 
that fetch such enormous sums. Why should 
nation give the present holders of this particular 
we 10,0001.? For that is what the whole transac- 
amounts to. There are millionaires in America who 
ld cheerfully give half a million dollars for a picture 
ey Could be persuaded that such is the market value, 
Who otherwise would not give five hundred for the 
® work, no matter if it were the finest production of 
BEIN, Tirtan, or any other ‘‘ old master.’’ It is the 
ous policy of the dealers to work up fictitious values for 
ues of every kind—pictures or anything else—and they 
V very well that, no matter what prices they give at 
on in London or Paris, they can find a Chicago pork- 


an 


butcher or a ‘* King *’ of some market or other to take up 
their bargains with a goodly added margin of profit. Sir 
CuarLes Hotroyp’s valuation of the picture in question is 
the key of the whole matter. He says “‘the work was 
an unique specimen of HouBErn’s noble art.’’ Precisely 5. 
its market price is the result of its being ‘‘ unique,’’ not of 
its ‘‘ noble art.’’ If there were a couple of hundred more 
of Honpern’s paintings equally good the whole lot might 
be bought for a tenth of the price asked for the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Milan.’’ There is another point of view. The 10,000l. 
offered by the Government and the 62,000I1. to be added 
to it by the British public could be far more advantageously 
expended in the cause of British Art than by the purchase 
of a single picture, even though it be ‘‘ unique.”’ 


Mr. Epwin T. Hau, V.P.R.I.B.A., has done good 
service by promptly pointing out how the Budget pro- 
posals of the present year will cripple the great educa- 
tional institution of Dulwich College, of which he is chair- 
man of the Estates Governors. ‘The charity, it appears, 
possesses 480 acres of uncovered land, the net income 
from which is 1,900]. Under the Budget Bill this would 
be charged with a land tax of 1,0001., and this charge 
would reduce the net income of the whole estate available 
for education by 7 per cent. Educational and other 
charities throughout the country would in many instances 
be, like Dulwich College, sufferers from the proposed 
taxation of ground values. 


THOSE English competitors who have taken part in the 
competition for buildings in Italy suitable for resisting 
seismic movements will be interested to learn that the jury 
has been appointed and has elected as its president Pro- 
fessor ANGELO Barret, of Pisa; vice-presidents, Pro- 
fessor Guipo Gurpr, of Turin, and engineer Lurar 
Mazzoccut, of Milan; secretary, engineer C. Prncrro1t, of 
Milan ; vice-secretary, engineer C. Cuiop1, of Milan. The 
jury is to be divided into sub-committees, who will report 
to a full meeting of the members. 


Tue Cornwall County Council are making themselves 
ridiculous. They purchased a site in Truro for new 
county offices, promoted a competition amongst archi- 
tects for designs for the new buildings in which fifty-nine 
sets of plans were submitted, and Messrs. Sitcock & 
Reay’s design was accepted, and now there is an opposition 
on the part of some members of the Council, who do not 
want the county offices in Truro at all. There is no ques- 
tion that new offices are absolutely necessary, and the 
matter has been under consideration by the County 
Council since November 1907. Now the Council haa 
decided to defer the question for three months, when the 
opposition will propose that the county offices be at 
St. Austell and not at Truro. The competition for the 
new offices was not very inviting, as it was clear that 
the Council did not know how much they would have to 
spend to obtain the accommodation for which they asked, 
and there was very little prospect that the scheme for 
which architects were to prepare designs would be carried 
out in its entirety. It is very hard that the successful 
competitors should be placed in such an unhappy position, 
and we think that the Institute has still one more reform 
to press forward in open competitions—that they are 
bond fide. It is time public bodies learnt that architects 
do not compete for the premiums, but for the work. 


Ir would scarcely seem that the case of HANRAHAN v. 
Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council was of sufficient 
importance for an unsuccessful appeal to the Divisional 
Court from the decision of the judge of the Southend 
County Court to be carried to the Court of Appeal. The 
result of this further appeal is that the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Justice FLetcHER Movuuton, and Lord Justice Far- 
WELL have decided that the Urban District Council were 
justified in pulling down an old third-class railway carriage 
which had been converted into a residence, and hence had 
become a “‘ new building,’’ and as such did not comply 
with the local by-laws. Hence one cannot turn old rail- 
way carriages into bungalows in districts where the 
ordinary type of building by-laws operates. 
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AT ROTHENBURG ON THE TAUBER, BAVARIA. 


THE NEW CHARTER AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE. 
[[\HE new Charter, or more properly the Supplemental 
Charter, 1909, of the Royal Institute has now been 
printed and issued to the members, together with the pro- 
posed revision of the by-laws. The most important pro- 
visions of the Supplemental Charter are, first, the creation 
of anew class of Licentiates ; second, the enactment that no 
person shall ‘* be admitted a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
unless he shall at the time of admission be either (a) an 
Associate of the Royal Institute or a person who has passed 
an examination qualifying for admission to the class of 
Associates, or (b) a Licentiate who has passed such 
examination or examinations as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Council as a qualification for the admis: 
sion of Licentiates to the class of Fellows.’’ So far good, 
but the Charter goes on :—‘‘ Provided, however, that the 
Council shall have power to elect and admit as a Fellow 
any architect who shall have attained the age of thirty 
years, and shall have been engaged as a principal for at 
least seven successive years in the practice of architecture, 
as to whom the Council may resolve that it is desirable to 
elect and admit him as a Fellow.’’ The third provision 
of some importance is that a certificate of membership 
‘ shall be termed a diploma,’’ and the fourth that the Royal 
Institute may propound a ‘‘ scheme or curriculum for edu- 
cation in architecture,’’ and in and after the year 1913 no 
person shall be ‘‘ entitled to admission to the final examina- 
tion for Associateship of the Royal Institute unless he shall 
have passed through a course of study under or in accord- 
ance with such scheme or curriculum,’’ as well as have 
passed examinations. 

The words in which provision is made for the creation of 
the new class of Licentiates are important. The Supple- 
mental Charter says :—‘‘ The Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute shall elect Licentiates of the Royal Institute in manner 
to be provided by by-laws. Liicentiates shall be architects 
who have attained the age of thirty years, and either (a) 
have been engaged as principals for at least five successive 
years in the practice of architecture, or (b) have been 
engaged for at least ten successive year’s in the practice or 
study of architecture.’’ Licentiates, except by special 
resolution of the Royal Institute, can only be elected within 
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They are not to be rhembers of the Ing 
but may attend and take part im the discussions at me 
of the Institute. : L | Stages 

It will be noted that under the terms of the Supple 
Charter Licentiates ‘‘ shall ?’ and Fellows may be « 
by the Council alone. The proposed by-laws ena, 
the names of all candidates shall be ‘‘ suspended 
meeting-room and published in the Journal of the 
Institute,’’ and any objections are to be sent to the ( 
and considered and determined by them. <A furth, 
by-law provides that the election of Fellows by the C 
must be unanimous, and that of Licentiates by “* an a 
tive vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, 
any case of not less than twelve.’’ It is adm 
desirable that there should be some way of admit 
Fellowship ot the Institute-an architect of high sta 
who is at present without the pale, and who could 
expected to submit himself to examination, sa’ 
example, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. ; but the power 
to the Council might easily be abused, and in yiew o 
has occurred in the past, we may forgive those y< 
members of the Institute who fear that such abuse 
only possible, but probable. The provision, howeye 
the decision of the Council in the case of Fellows m 
unanimous should allay this fear. It ought to hb 
to secure the election on the Council of a number of 
bers who would not hesitate to maintain the prineip 
the election of Fellows by that body should be the exce 
and a very rare exception. 

As the avowed object of the creation of a el 
Licentiates is to include within the fold of the Roy 
stitute every person who has the smallest real clair 
considered an architect, there can be little objection 
election of Licentiates by the Council, save that the 
bers of the Council may be disposed to be too leniet 
admit those against whom nothing has been said 
than those for whom valid claims have been substani 
The law of libel and slander in this country is so” 
that a member of the Institute might well hesitate 
making any statement to the Council, although he 
be well acquainted with most damaging facts in the h 
of a candidate for the class of Licentiates. The C 
may, and probably will, say that any such statem 
privileged, but there is nothing in the by-laws or | 
Charter to this effect, or in any way protecting an info: 
from the possibility of a libel action. ; 

Professional conduct, ethics, or etiquette, is a s 
with which the by-laws deal in an amended fashion. 
present By-law 22 becomes now By-law 24, and me 
and Licentiates are liable to ‘‘ reprimand” as w 
suspension or expulsion. These may now be inc 
not only by conduct derogatory to professional charac 
by engagement in occupations inconsistent with th 
fession of an architect, but by anyone ‘* who shall. 
or neglect to be bound by a’ published resolution 
Council.’’ The resolutions of the Council in the mat 
professional conduct at present published are, 
opinion, simply puerile, and if the Council can ¢ 
better in the future than it has done in the past u 
direction, this amendment of the existing by-law s 
be negatived by the members. At present it is bad 
for a member of the Institute to put his name up 
building in course of erection, but all right for him to 
when the building is finished. He must not style lu 
other than ‘‘ architect ’’ or ‘‘ architect and surveyor, 
should this by-law be passed as it stands, may be ? 
manded, suspended, or expelled if he signs his dra 
with R.A. or F.R.I.B.A. after his name. fe 

On the point of professional conduct there are 
important additions proposed to the forms of declar 
A Fellow, an Associate, or a Licentiate must sign, 
muse that I will not have any interest in any contract 
any materials supplied to any work on which I m 
engaged. I further promise that I will not take p: 
any competition the conditions of which have beet 
approved by the Council.”’ Pre 

The first of these promises revives a principle tha 
maintained by the Institute under the original Charte! 
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yned under the present by-laws. Apart from all 
considerations, this vacillation is unworthy of the 
, of the Royal Institute, and must result in the loss 
+ respect which should be accorded to the premier 
‘esumably representative body of the architectural 
sion. As regards the proposal itself, there is a good 
) be said both for and against. On abstract prin- 
it is not desirable that an architect should be 
arily interested in the supply of material or work 
building with the superintendence of which he is 
i. On the other hand, the adoption, again, of the 
tion, once abandoned and now proposed to be re- 
will no doubt have the same effect as before, and 
at architects will remain outside the Institute by 
of the restriction. Of course, if it be adopted, no 
er or Licentiate of the Institute can hold shares in 
nited company supplying materials of which he has 
siently high opinion to include them in his specifica- 
He must otherwise make his clients take an inferior 
‘because he would have an interest in the superior. 
, it is not an unknown thing for an architect to pick 
rantageously old artistic work, panelling, carving and 
He could not under the proposed by-law sell this 
ient who might be eager to purchase. An architect 
this restriction could not financially assist a young 
alented craftsman by providing him with capital 
he abstained from employing him and gave work to 
mpetitors. 
e promise about barred competitions is sound in prin- 
but if it is to be adopted the Council must treat 
ers more fairly than they do now, and not delay their 
m as they have frequently done until half the time 
d for the preparation of drawings has elapsed, or as 
case of the Concert Hall, Eastleigh, until after the 
ngs were sent in. 
| important new by-law is No. 44, which abolishes 
esent Board of Examiners and transfers its powers 
soard of Education, destroying the independence of 
aminers and making them subservient to the Board 
ucation. The proceedings of the Board of Architec- 
Education up to the present have not been such as to 
e us with confidence, and their modifications of the 
ulum of the examinations are merely high-flown 
lage of which no one seems to know the meaning. 
3oard of Examiners have at least been definite and 
rehensible in their requirements, even if these may be 
to criticism by those who, lacking a sense of propor- 
attach undue importance to some one aspect of the 
-sided problem of architectural education. Not only 
joard of Examiners, but the Statutory Board of 
ners is to be abolished, and presumably the candi- 
for district surveyorships are to be examined under 
gulations of the priests of the high-art cult. The 
ing part of the volte face is that examinations are to 
nducted by those who say that one cannot examine 
3; hence, if consistency is to be maintained, candi- 
for membership of the Institute may in the future be 
y ignorant of art. 
e are assuming that the constitution of the future 
rd of Education ’’ will be substantially that of the 
nt “‘ Board of Architectural Education,’’ and that the 
soard will not be the present ‘‘ Board of Examiners ”’ 
"a new name. 


SOMPETITION FOR EXTENSION OF 
GRIMSBY TOWN HALL. 

E Town Council has now appointed as assessor Sir 
W. A. Getprr, F.R.1.B.A. The building may 
d further on the site than is shown in the sketch- 
, but competitors are advised by the Town Council to 
che Opposite course and reduce the area built over as 
3 possible in view of the limit of cost. A design for 
— new town hall will not be considered. 

embers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
quested to communicate with the Secretary before 
§ part in the above competition. , 
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COMPETITION FOR NEW COUNTY OFFICES 
AT READING, BERKS, 


(PES question of the objections of the Council of the Royal 
Institute to this competition was discussed at the Berk- 
shire County Council on Saturday. The special committee 
which had been dealing with the proposed new county 
offices to be erected at Reading reported that a difficulty had 
arisen with regard to the appointment of Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney as assessor in connection with the competition. 
In the conditions of the competition Mr. Macartney was 
required to report to the Council on the designs submitted 
and place them in their order of merit, but the Council 
reserved to itself full liberty to select the design considered 
best suited to its requirements. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, under their rules, insist that the author 
of the design placed first by the assessor shall be employed to 
carry out the work, and accordingly they called upon Mr. 
Macartney to resign his position as assessor, and also forbade 
members of the Institute to compete unless this stipulation 
was carried out. The buildings committee now reported 
that they had reason to believe that the Institute would not 
object to the County Council having the right to select one 
of the first three plans placed in order by the assessor, and 
they recommended that the conditions of the competition be 
altered accordingly to meet the views of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, provided that the County Council was 
at liberty to select any of the plans placed first, second or 
ie by the assessor, the award or premiums to be left to 

im, 

Sir Robert Mowbray, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he was not certain whether the recommendation 
would meet the views of the Royal Institute, but the com- 
mittee hoped so. He thought it would be advisable for the 
Council to authorise the committee as to the line of action 
they should take if the Institute did not agree. 

Mr. Walton inquired as to how the Council would stand 
if the Royal Institute, as he was afraid would be the case, 
said their laws were as the laws of the Medes and Persians ? 
He thought it would be as well to suggest an alternative. 

Mr. Keyser hoped the Council would not give up its 
independence in this matter, and that they would have the 
power of accepting the design which they thought best. 

Mr. Wroughton said he did not like the idea of being 
dictated to by this Institute of Architects, royal or other- 
wise. They did not contribute to the cost in any way; the 
Council alone paid the piper, and should have the right 
to select which plan they thought best. He thought they 
should throw it open to the profession regardless of the 
Royal Institute, as it would be a capital opportunity for a 
young rising architect to send in plans. Personally, said 
the speaker, he would rather go to France, or even Germany, 
than be dictated to by this trades union. 

Mr. Ferard said he did not think the Council need bother 
themselves, for there was every reason that the Institute 
would meet them in the way suggested. They had done so 
in Manchester and other places. 

Mr. Benyon (Lord-Lieutenant of the county) proposed, 
in the event of the Royal Institute not agreeing with the 
suggestion, that three or four architects should be asked to 
submit plans. 

Mr. Russell seconded, but hoped that the alternative 
would not be needed. 

Mr. Walton said that they could have an open competi- 
tion. The majority of architects were members of the Royal 
Institute, but there were many eminent ones who were not. 

Mr. Long suggested that the matter should be left 
entirely in the hands of the committee supposing the Insti- 
tute would not agree to their recommendation. 

After some further discussion, the committee’s report was 
adopted with the addition proposed by Mr. Long. 


The Burslem Town Council have adopted a report of the 
general purposes committee on the question of utilising the 
land in Wedgwood Place for public purposes. They recom- 
mended that it was desirable and necessary for the purpose of 
preserving the identity and interests of the town of Burslem 
that the Jand should be used for public buildings to be erected 
at a cost not exceeding 25,0007. A sub-committee is to be 
formed with power to instruct the architect, and obtain plans, 
estimates and tenders. Before any tender is accepted the 
committee will report to the Council on the whole question. 
It is suggested that there should be a hall to accommodate 
2,500 people, stipendiary court, children’s court, smail assembly 
room, &c. 
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STEELWORK—X. — 
By C. V. Curups, A.M.I.C.E. 


N London the designer is met with the difficulty of ascer- 
l taining whether his design may have to pass the scrutiny 
of the municipal authorities. In a building within the 
meaning of the Act the approval of the steelwork plans is 
left entirely to the discretion of the district surveyor; in the 
case of a “special”? building, however, the Council demands 
that the plans, details and the calculations should be sub- 
mitted to their engineer before their consent be given. 
There may be occasions where this may be demanded in the 
case of ordinary buildings, for which application has to be 
made for permission to depart from some of the regulations. 

The two separate, though closely allied, authorities appear 
to have very different ideas as regards what the strength of the 
steelwork should be. The Council’s engineers are inclined 
to be over-exacting, and the district surveyors just the reverse 
in many instances. This is apt to produce an anomalous 
condition of things in regard to the steelwork for, it may be, 
different parts of the same building. Of the two the 
“special ’’ building is more often of less importance than the 
one governed by the Act. It may often happen that the 
steelwork has been designed for the main portion of an im- 
portant building and appears to pass the regulations without 
a murmur of approval or otherwise. Then an addition, 
possibly only an open shed over a yard, or something equally 
unimportant, may be required which comes under the 
“special’’ building clause. For this not only the design, 
but also the details, and perhaps the calculations as well, 
have to be submitted to the Council’s engineers; this design 
must conform with their requirements, which may exceed by 
100 per cent. the basis on which the steelwork for the main 
and most important part of the building has been calculated. 

One hundred per cent. may sound an exaggeration, but 
in competition steelwork contractors may work to as low a 
margin as over ten tons per square inch stress for the steel 
(inaccurately termed a factor of safety of three), and the 
remaining percentage may easily be accounted for in the 
reduced amount at which the floor loads have been assumed. 
Many an architect could bear out the statement that they 
have had considerable trouble to conform with the Council’s 
structural regulations for buildings such as theatres, &c., 
but when it came to the question of the steelwork, on which 
the whole safety of the building depended, no notice what- 
ever has been taken of it except to pass it over to the juris- 
diction of the district surveyor. From the draft of the pro- 
posed new Building Act the same procedure is to be adopted 
in the case of the skeleton steel framework. 

The district surveyors can hardly be expected to keep a 
staff of engineers for the purpose of checking steelwork plans ; 
they probably consider that their duties are sufficiently 
exacting without this work, which has practically become an 
extra since the Building Act was framed, being also imposed 
upon them. With all due respect to the Council’s engineers, 
they surely must be aware that the steelwork for all but a 
very few buildings would fall far short of the standard they 
require in the case of the “special” buildings. A sample 
case may be mentioned of how it has been possible within the 
last three or four years to construct the floors of a building 
which from its design and position could never have been 
intended for anything but a warehouse, to which purpose 
indeed it was put, and that too for a very heavy class of 
goods. Luckily for the building there were weaker features 
than even the cross joists, but these will suffice to point the 
example. The safe load on the cross joists, calculated accord- 
ing to the Council’s requirements of seven tons stress per 
Square inch, would have been two-thirds of a hundredweight 
per square foot. Allowing only three-eighths of a hundred- 
weight for the dead weight of the floor, the difference leaves 
53 lb., or but little over a quarter of a hundredweight, as the 
safe amount of load to be superimposed. Under the pro- 
posed. new Act it is stated that the superimposed load for a 
building of the warehouse class should not be less than two 
hundredweights per square foot; this is almost seven times 
greater than that in the case mentioned above. This example 
1s enough to show that under the present system it is still 
possible to erect dangerous structures, and though the dis- 
trict surveyors are the governing authorities in respect to 
the steelwork, yet their powers of preventing such a state of 
affairs appear to be limited. Surely a via media might be 
found between the restrictions imposed on a “ special 
building and the latitude allowed in the case of the more im- 
portant buildings. To begin with there should be some 
authority to which the designer could appeal to settle what 
the amount of the superimposed loads should be for build- 


ings to be used for special purposes ; apparently, from 
writer's experience, no assistance can be expected in 

respect from the district surveyors. The designer w 
willingly work in conjunction with the authorities if 
means were provided to enable him to do so; at present ¢ 
two are antagonistic to one another, mainly on accoun 
the severity of the restrictions imposed by the Coun 
engineers when the steelwork comes under their jurisdict 
Surely the way might be made easier and the authorities 
the designer brought more into harmony with one ano} 
If it is possible to-day for the steel contractor to design 
work at a stress of ten tons per square inch, the author 
might see their way to reduce their minimum of seyen 
stress; so, too, as regards the stanchions the safe allow 
stress in the proposed new Act is apparently based on 
has been called the R.I.B.A. formula, only in a more ex 
ing form. For a stanchion whose length is ninety time 
radius of gyration the proposed allowable stress is three 
a half tons per square inch. For twenty years the Carn 
Steel Company have worked to a formula that allows five 
one-third tons stress for a similar stanchion; accordin 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co.’s handbook the safe s| 
would be 4.6 tons per square inch. The formula adopte 
the Council’s engineers is probably the most severe of 
that has been applied to stanchions for building work, 

writer, with all due deference, would suggest that a minin 
rather than a maximum standard should be adopted by 


‘authorities and made applicable to steelwork for all In 


ings, whether within or outside the meaning of the Act 
present it might be inferred that the authorities, by pla 
the steelwork under the jurisdiction of the district 
veyors, are loth to enforce what they consider is requ: 
when their engineers are the arbiters. 

If their requirements were universally enforced it w 
certainly cause considerable commotion among steely 
contractors; but by imposing reasonable restrictions a 
the strength of steelwork for all buildings. the contrac 
would know that in cutting down the steelwork below 
required standard they were doing so at their own risk, 
they would be liable not only to having their material 
jected, but also for damages on account of delay in flag 
cases. If such regulations were framed and carried out 
true spirit of equity the authorities might call upon 
architect or the designer to furnish a certificate that 
steelwork was designed to conform with certain assumed | 
loads and also with the regulation allowable stresses. ‘ 
would at least put the onus for the safety of the buildin: 
to the shoulders of some responsible person, and should | 
safeguard against reducing the limit of safety to a vanisl 
point, even though it could not entirely eliminate so-ca 
errors of judgment. 

The specification should be brief and to the point; 
longer it is the less attention it will probably receive. 
great deal depends on whether the work is to be prop 
inspected by a firm of inspection engineers. This ma 
will be referred to later. 

It is useless including in the specification clauses the 
is impossible to see carried out, and yet the writer inv 
ably does so in one instance, where no inspection is t 
made at the rolling mills, in the hope that some day 
practice may become universal. This clause reads:—* 
contractor is required to produce guaranteed particular: 
the tests made at the rolling mills on the melts from w! 
the material used in this contract is rolled; the melt nun 
to be stamped on all material before leaving the mills.” 

The contractor orders the material from the mills ace 
ing to his own specification. It is usual for the mill 
supply him with particulars of the tests made on specim 
of each melt or heat from which his material is rolled ; 
melt being each separate charge of the furnaces, which Ww 
converted into steel is poured into the ingot-moulds, th 
passes through the blooming mill and, after being cul 
lengths, is rolled to its approximate shape on the break 
down mills, finally appearing as the finished section a 
passing through the finishing rolls. The melt number she 
be stamped on all mill lengths; this serves as an identi 
tion mark for all material leaving the mills, so that it 
be traced back to its particular melt, the tests on which | 
be inspected. This, in the writer’s opinion, is a be 
guarantee of good material than that of specifying 1 
certain samples should be provided by the contractor | 
sent to a testing laboratory, which is a more or less h 
hazard method for ascertaining the quality of the steel. 

If such tests are unsatisfactory, the difficulty then 1 
determine what is the amount of the material affected 
these tests.. The test specimens may have been cut from _ 
melt, but the majority of fhe material may have been Yo 
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tirely different ones, and there is no means of tracing 
e material to its own particular melt. 

+a rough-and-ready method of determining the quality 
‘steel the bending test is in general sufficient for the 
e; it is easy to apply, and can be done at the works 
+ having to send the test pieces to a laboratory if no 
, machine is at hand. If the test specimens will stand 
sent cold around a rod whose diameter is the same as 
ickness of the test. piece without showing any appear- 
yf fracture, then the material may be considered of 
tly good quality for the structural steelwork for build- 
This is a sure test for the ductility of the steel, which 
ill is its most important factor for girders or beams. 
yerloading on such a beam would make itself apparent 
its collapse, but by its excessive deflection, and would 
atically notify the state of affairs to any casual 
a 

occasional visit to the shops and the tapping of the rivet 
can hardly be called inspection, and yet it is about all 
consulting engineer is able to do in this respect; such 
tion might just as well be deferred until the material 
reed at the site. In America consulting and inspect- 
ork are two distinct and separate branches of the en- 
ing profession. In that country the inspection of the 
ork for any important building is placed in the hands 
irm of inspecting engineers, who have their regular 
f inspectors located at the various mills and within 
sach of the shops. Proper inspection must be thorough. 
ins at the rolling mills by making physical tests on the 
from. which the various shapes are rolled, which, if 
|, are stamped by the inspector before leaving the roll- 
ills. Inspection at the shops calls for the continual 
ot the sporadic attention of the inspector. He watches 
s through the various processes of punching, drilling, 
bling, rivetting, &c. ; he checks the lengths, the open 
and the connections by his copy of the working draw- 
and finally checks the weight of each delivery as it 
the shops. Another important function he performs 
so regulate the timing of the delivery of the material, 
rom the rolling mills to the shops, and then from the 
to the site, that the material arrives as it is wanted and 
proper sequence. From this it is evident that only a 
with a specially organised staff of inspectors is able to 
his work the attention it requires if this work is to be 
mmed in a proper and thorough manner, and unless so 
it can hardly be designated inspection. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL DINNER. 
{ annual dinner of the Association was held on Wednes- 
lay, May 12, in the Gaiety Restaurant (Georgian Hall). 
te chairman was Mr. Walter Cave (President). Among 
sitting at the head table were Mr. Ernest George, 
.B.A., Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., W. Howard Seth- 
1, Past President A.A.; E. A. Abbey, R.A., T. G. 
on, R.A., E. Guy Dawber, Past President A.A.; 
1on J. Solomon, R.A., H. Greville Montgomery, M.P., 
.. Brumwell Thomas, Vice-President A.A.; A. D. W. 
ck, Master Plumbers’ Company; Professor R. Blom- 
A.R.A., G. E. Bond, J.P., President Society of Archi- 
John Murray, H. C. Cole, President Surveyors’ Insti- 
1 (Junior Meetings); J. A. Marshall, A. Fincham, 
dent Clerk of Works Association; H. T. Buckland, 
it the other tables were H. P. G. Maule, Professor E. C. 
n, R. Frank Atkinson, Gerald C. Horsley, W. Curtis 
1, Theodore Fyfe, Louis Ambler, William Wallace, 
Farrow, G. Gilbert Scott, Maurice E. Webb (Hon. 
tary A.A.), R. Dircks, Neville Cooper, C. W. Bowles, 
2 Q. Quincey, Stanley Towse, H. G. Tayler, A. W. 
ett, A. H. Ryan-Tenison, Ian MacAlister (Secretary 
3.4), F. Winton Newman, A. E. Bullock, W. G. B. 
3, G. H. Jenkins, Stanley Hamp, Leslie Lambert, Har- 
Hill, A. Needham Wilson, Louis Jacob, T. L. Dale, 
aul, Albert Fox, Ernest Mills, D. G. Driver (Secretary 
), ©. Luff, Harold Green, T, Frank Green, C. R. Davy, 
an, C. H. Freeman, C. W. Ferrier, H. B. Elkington, G. 
= Elkington, G. Northover, Professor G. Moira, C. E. 
Tew F. R. Betenson, Guy M. Nicholson, G. B. 
"Sen M. Spoor, M. W. Zambra, C. Wontner Smith 
8 - eSkang D. Warry, Chas. Tanner, E. Harding 
ee ewes, A. J. Perrin, Percy May, R. P. Oglesby, 
“Marsland, F. J. Osborne Smith, Philip E. Webb, A. F. 
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Spencer, G. D. Gordon Hake, F. Yerbury, F. J. Worrow, 
Walter Lawrance, T. Raffles Davison, W. H. Jamieson, 
H. Saffery, Herbert Batsford, L. M. Gotch, G. E. Mills, 
H. C. Willies, F. A. Davis, J. Williams, Arthur Keen, 
Henry Tanner (Vice-President A.A.). 

After Mr. Watrer Caves, President, had given ‘‘ The 
King and the Royal Family.’’ he said that he had to make a 
slight alteration in the order of the toast list, inasmuch as 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., who was to propose ‘‘ The Archi- 
tectural Association ’’ had to leave early in order to catch a- 
train. That toast would therefore be given before that of 
‘“The Royal Institute of British Architects.” 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., on rising, said he gave the 
toast of ‘‘The Architectural Association ’’ with much plea- 
sure. He felt for them the greatest interest as well as a 
sincere admiration, because at one time it was the only body 
which did anything for the education of young architects. 
It originated in a desire for mutual help. The Association 


had always put teaching before examination, and had never 


fallen into the fallacy that education and examinations were 

the same thing. For that and for other reasons it was en- | 
titled to great commendation. It was a fact, remarkable of 

late, that examinations in general had fallen into disrepute. 

Some years ago when the Royal College of Arts was being 

reorganised, the committee (of which he was a member), 

decided that certificates should be awarded not as the result 

of examinations—which often had a fictitious value—but 

rather for general work. The Architectural Association had 

followed something like that system in their school. The last 

annual display of work was highly creditable, and he was 
especially struck by the holiday sketches. It was only by 

going about and seeing and studying the good work of our 
predecessors that architects could hope to equal or surpass 
them. But sketching was not practised as in his young days, 

when it occupied every Saturday afternoon and autumn holi- 
day. Architects had the proud knowledge that their occupa- 
tion was not merely for a livelihood, it was also their 
greatest pleasure. They, as a class, could never look to be- 
come very rich, but they were repaid in other ways. Mr. 

Briton Riviere, R.A., recently told the story of a dis- 
tinguished artist who in taking his walks abroad came upon’ 
a young painter busy on a landscape. After he had duly 
encouraged him the older man said, ‘‘ May I ask what you 
make by painting?’’ The other replied it was about 150/. 

a year. ‘‘Oh! 11507.’? The younger man corrected him, it 
was 150/. he had said. This distinguished painter then told 
him that he always added 1,000/. to his receipts, as being 
equivalent to the pleasure he received out of his work. This’ 
was no less applicable to architects. With the toast of the’ 
Architectural Association he coupled the name of Mr. Cave, 

their president. 

Mr. Watter Caves, in responding, said he had first to 
thank Mr. Jackson for his kind words, and the honour he 
had done them in coming to the dinner, and also in sending 
his son to the Association’s school. The schools were going 
strong; the same number of students as last year attended 
the day-school and about the same number the evening 
classes. This was quite satisfactory. On such an evening it 
was impossible to go into the difficulties of architectural 
training. But he might point out that at the Association 
schools they had to provide an education that began at the 
beginning, and to give it to a very varied class of men. 
Some came from the public schools and universities with the 
power of learning fully developed. Others, not blessed with 
the same advantages, came to them without that power— 
though full of enthusiasm. The difficulty which faced the 
Association was how to provide education for students who 
started with such widely differing powers of acquiring know- 
ledge. Mr. Maule, who played so prominent a part in the 
school, had been considering that problem. Another ques- 
tion they had in hand was the finding out as soon as possible 
whether the student was suited for following their profes- 
sion. It was there that their real responsibility lay. That 
their elementary teaching was sound was proved by the 
approval given to it by the profession. Though whether they 
had been stringent enough in the past in eliminating the 
unfit was open to question. In the future, things would be 
stricter. As to himself, he might be pardoned for making 
one or two remarks. He had acted as President for two 
years, and, moreover, enjoyed the unique distinction of hav- 
ing presided at three dinners. During his term of office the 
building debt had been extinguished, and nearly 12,000/. 
paid off—chiefly through the help of other members of the 
profession. They had attempted the revision of some of the 
bylaws, but certain parts had not been very favourably 
received. He believed that the objectors and the Council 
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would prove to be more at one than was at present sup- 
posed. The whole question was to be gone into again ; and, 
he did not doubt, there would be ultimate satisfaction to all 
parties. The arrangements for the Sketch Book had been 
altered. For the past eighteen years Mr. W. G. B. Lewis 
had been & most loyal friend to it. It would now be the 
duty of Mr. Gerald Horsley, Mr. Theodore Fyfe and Mr. 
Curtis Green to carry on the great tradition that had been 
established. Another feature was the formation of the 


athletic club ; this was perhaps the most remarkable illustra-_ 


tion of progress in their entire history; moreover, the 
membership was increasing daily. It showed the amount of 
interest which athletics commanded. The annual sports will 
take place on June 5 at Stamford Bridge, where excellent 
sport would be afforded, and it would bé a great help if 
everybody, both members and friends, would attend. The 
Association had during his term of office received the pro- 
mise of a studentship amounting to about 1501., which was 
a matter of very considerable importance. If it was carried 
through it would be a very great assistance to them. The 
youth of the Association was its greatest asset. The older 
members ought to try and help things that are being started, 
and generally take a keen interest in the affairs of the Archi- 
tectural Association. They had a very large number (in- 
cluding about half of the day school) of their members con- 
nected with the Territorials. The occasion of the annual 
dinner was a suitable one for thanking the Council for their 
assistance to him, and also for thanking the staff, with Mr. 
D. G. Driver at their head. At one time it had seemed a 
relief to him to think of the time when he would get out of 
the chair. But now he was beginning to feel that when he 
had passed the chair he would have passed beyond one phase 
in his professional career, and to have joined the senior 
ranks. It had been two years of great interest to him, and 
he had come to the conclusion that even two years was 
scarcely long enough in which to learn everything that is 
to be learnt in order to keep things going. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., was well known to every- 
body, for he had held office during six years. No one was 
better qualified to carry on the work, and the Association 
would be in the very best of hands. Mr. Cave concluded by 
thanking everybody for their toleration, and wishing the 
Architectural Association the very best success and a long 
life. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., in proposing the toast of “‘ The 
Royal Institute of British Architects,’’ said it was one cer- 
tain to be received with the greatest enthusiasm. The rela- 
tions had always been most cordial. The parental interest 
of the Institute had been shown for many a year, not only in 
moral support, but financially also. Their donations had 
been most useful, especially the contribution to the building 
fund whose funeral had just been alluded to. They must 
mention also those to the Sketch Book and Architectural 
Museum. The debt on the side of the Association might 
well seem a long one, but if the Institute gave them money, 
the Association gave in return men who rose to high office, 
Looking at the Council for next year their Mr. H. T. Hare 
and Mr. Guy Dawber were both on the top. Mr. Cave, their 
retiring president, who had served them for so many years, 
would go just as far in the Institute, and be just as popular. 
There was hardly any need to lay any stress on the wide in- 
fluence of the Institute, as was shown by the multiplicity of 
subjects they are consulted upon. One of them was the 
London. County Council Bill, 1909—on this subject Mr. 
Ernest George had published a very excellent letter, with 
which he was in agreement. Architects could’ not approve of 
much of that Bill; they had no wish to be scheduled, and he 
believed their point of view would finally outweigh the 
London County Council’s, The Institute were to be con- 
gratulated on their financial position with its reserve of 
26,000/. He might express a hope that that would not be 


kept intact long; he would like to see them housed in a 


worthy building of their- own. Probably he was preparing 
trouble for some architect. It was hard enough to design for 
an ordinary client ; he scarcely dared think what it would be 
like to do.so for a company of architects, 

Mr. Exesr Goren, P.R.I.B.A., said that the Institute 
had always been in entire sympathy with the Association 
and had always had the greatest regard for it. The bond 
was that of work in common. The achievements of the 
Association were: most interestin Young architects now 
possessed fine opportunities for training which were un- 
known when their elders were young. There were the schools 
and a.° vital system of visits to old buildings, works in 
progress builders’ workshops, and other places for getting a 
knowledze of materials. In his day students joined the 
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Royal Academy schools for the fun of competing fo) 
medals. They attended lectures by the champions o; 
Gothic and Classic schools. When Mr. Phene Spier 
turned from Paris, the idea of a school for architecture 
shape. The teaching now obtainable was undoubtedly 
but it was to be hoped it would never take the place o 
prenticeship, which was very profitable, and always wi 
The erection of a farmhouse taught as much constructi: 
the erection of a temple. Something more was wanted 
an answering of economic requirements. The Associ; 
Sketch Book was admirable, and equally so was their ; 
tion of officers. The Institute appreciated the fine men 
up to them, and they formed a strong body. it |: 
Sir A. BruMwELL Tuomas proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
made a long and distinguished list. First came Sir W 
Richmond, R.A., who was to respond, This artist was kj 
to all for his decoration of St. Paul’s. It might be said 
all sincerity that future generations of workers in mosaic 
have reason to be grateful for the spirit of thoroughne: 
brought to the study of that tremendous problem, The 
with which he investigated the effect of various colours p. 
in opposition, and how he obtained his colour scheme w: 
remembered by all. Sir William Richmond might wel 
with Leonardo da Vinci, ‘‘ Thou, O God, dost sell to u 
good things at the price of labour!”’ Mr. T. G, Jacksor 
brought great scholarship into his practice of architec 
After a distinguished University career he became a pur 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s. He is to be credited with an enon 
number of collegiate and other works which have given 
great pleasure to the large number of his admirers, 
President of the Institute would always be welcome as } 
one who always attended their functions. It might ben 
sary to remind future presidents of this precedent. 
K. A. Abbey, R.A., commenced his career as an accompli 
black and white illustrator ; he had developed into a 
decorative painter. Architects admire his works, excey 
one very important particular, which was not past remec 
the future, viz. that they always go across the Atlantic. 
Solomon had to his credit a long list of ideal paint 
Professor Blomfield was looked on as one of the author 
on education, and therefore of special interest to the Ass 
tion. On one point the Architectural Association might 
make a departure. They pursued a course of study up 
certain point, and then left the students to look after t 
selves. But really the Association should take on for a 
or two longer those who are anxious to pursue their 
paration, and so take advantage of their enthusiasm, 
make it more national. Mr. Greville Montgomery, \ 
was to be congratulated on the success of his building ex 
tion. To-day the pageantry of the past was popular. 
it might be thought that he had just been making su 
pageant ; though really his review was of the characte 
to-day, of old friends and. distinguished artists who 
this one aim in common ‘that they pursue truth toget! 
Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A., said he preferred to 
about other people than himself, but the present was an oy 
tunity for saying something which he had been wantir 
say, and he was encouraged to do so by the knowledge 
in all probability few of those present had travelled the v 
as he had done. They might not have observed, and 
might not know that one of the great points of ancient a 
tecture was that it was always coloured. One gentlema 
discussing this subject exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! I prefer it be 
Sir William asked to be allowed to mention some of 
ancient architecture which he had himself seen that had 
coloured, There. was the Temple of Selinus. destr 
300 B.c., in which colour was employed so beautifully by 
architect using grey, blue, black and brown, that, whi 
in no way interfered with the structural portions, it se 
to have performed the act of embracing the sky. It was 
with wonderful skill in the propylea and temples of Atl 
He had seen it in Egypt. Until a certain period there 
no building in Great Britain which did not receive ¢¢ 
upon the majority of the surfaces. The prevalent ide 
non-colour is entirely a modern one and dates from the 
when the arts became divorced. The painter said to. 
self ‘‘I will stand upon my own legs, and I will put my 
tures in frames.’? The architect said, ‘“‘I am the skel 
and I want no colour.’’ That.is a, mistake, No one W 
the adoption of unrestrained colour over anything. 
what is wanted is some means of coalition in the very ] 
ciples of education. Supposing an architect knows at 
beginning his building is to be aided by sculpture and co 
At the moment of the conception of his plan the p™ 
and the sculptor should be called in, and for very obs 
reasons, The architect will restrain them from vagaries, 
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os they will restrain him from going beyond instruc- 
We have a right to look to the millennium when there 
ye absolute coalition between architect, sculptor and 
p—it will come at last. The first move must come from 
istress of the arts if it is desired to make the best of 
iJdings, and to get the utmost out of them, But said 
“lliam, ‘don’t get bad sculpture because it is cheap, 
a capital plain rather than badly carved. If you can’t 
to pay the price of good decorative painting, don’t go 
‘ym which turns out things ad nauseam.’’ Architects 
ot the matter in the very palms of their hands. They 
j seek out young earnest sculptors and painters, and 
them to do their will, while appealing to them sym- 
tically. In time there will arise a school which (by 
ning when man is at his best—in his youth) | will be 
to anything the world has seen, and it will be a 
yal school as great as has ever been known. 


‘THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


[EETING of the aboye Society was held on Thursday, 
May 13, when Mr. G. Topham Forrest (Member), archi- 
o the Northumberland education committee, read ths 
jing paper on ‘‘ Secondary Schools.” : 
little over a year ago I had the honour of reading 
s this Society a paper on the ‘‘ Planning of Elementary 
Is,” dealing with the subject from the standpoint of 
III. of the Education Act of 1902. To-night I pro- 
to deal with Part IT. of that Act, where it is enacted 
local education authorities shall consider the educa- 
1 needs of their areas and take such steps as seem to be 
able to supply or aid the supply of education other 
elementary. , 
afore giving the matter serious consideration, many 
rities deemed it advisable to devote their energies to the 
important question of elementary education, with the 
t that a considerable amount of improvement has been 
ed in the sanitary conditions and equipment of our 
celementary schools, The time, however, has now come 
‘secondary schools are receiving due attention, and the 
nt appears to be a good opportunity for the considera- 
of the various matters connected with the planning and 
ion of these buildings. 
aving been engaged exclusively upon school work since 
yassing of the Act of 1902, I propose to-night to touch 
on such points as I can establish from my own experi- 
and observations (advisory and otherwise), regarding it 
duty to do this little to advance a subject on which, I 
sertain, much practical information and enlightenment 
Il needed, 
he education question has now become all-embracing ; 
ountry’s education bill runs into millions. Wastage in 
past has been enormous. Wastage in many ways, on 
lings and furniture which are now unsuitable, and on 
As which err in some hygienic provision, so that costly 
dies have had to be found. 
he conditions under which education is now carried 
re so vastly improved that any attempt at a general 
h of systems or organisations would be out of place here. 
10st competitions for secondary schools and where work 
trusted to architects in private practice, fully drawn up 
s and regulations are now invariably issued by local 
ation authorities, and intending competitors are in- 
ied as to the methods of classification, the sub-divisions 
lasses and questions of organisation, so that the archi- 
before commencing with his plans has a clear idea of the 
and conditions under which education is carried on, 
x the authority to whom the plans have to be sub- 
ed. He can study, therefore, very closely the question 
‘outine and organisation in that particular district, 
+h is (needless to state) of the utmost importance in 
ting the best possible plan. ) 
the subject of this paper being capable of indefinite ex- 
sion, some limitation is desirable, and therefore I have 
avoured to make the character of it as practical as it 
eid to do so, adopting the principle that it is better 
ree out in detail one or two of the more important 
mags, rather than to indulge in a superficial skimming 
a all, as is generally adopted, without of course 
s ri: emai the thousand and one scientific, technical and 
* a tons which must be solyed by the architect in 
a Sega to the size of cloakrooms, the amount of 
pace necessary for each scholar, the number of 


ets required, &c., have already received their quota of 
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discussion and need not be repeated here. These and similar 
matters are dealt with fully in the building rules issued by 
the Board of Education. These rules should always con- 
stitute the architect’s vade mecum, although committing 
them to memory must be regarded only as a means. to the 
end, as efficiency can only be acquired by pvactical every- 
day experience. ¥ é 

The school architect has te be thorough!y efficient in the 
principles of planning, how to get the accommodation re- 
quired squeezed into the most suitable and economic plan 
for the money at his command, the choice of good building 
material, up-to-date science fittings, a good system of heat- 
ing and ventilation, and the latest in gas and electric light 
illuminants. New systems of warming and ventilating 
buildings appear every year. Science fittings of a few years 
ago are now obsolete. Every month sees some new form of 
gas or electric lamp put on the market ; and this is the era 
of ferro-concrete. Therefore, I say, these matters must, not 
be allowed to stagnate, but must be kept moving. Our books 
must be continually open in front of us, otherwise our 
schools will be hopelessly out of date in a few years. 

The discussion in the following paper of some specific 
systems of heating, &c., also details of fittings, &c., is made 
from an independent and unbiased study of their merits, and 
without any interest in advertising their excellences or their 
defects. 

The term ‘‘secondary school’’ is of wide application 
and covers educational institutions of very different aim 
and type. It is applied to the city grammar school, the 
city high school, the modern commercial or technical school 
and the residential school. Strictly, the name should be 
confined to those schools which educate pupils who have 
passed the primary or preparatory stage, and whose age is 
approximately thirteen to eighteen. But the majority of 
secondary schools have preparatory departments and under- 
take the education of the young from the age of seven. 

Secondary schools are divided into two classes (1) resi- 
dential or boarding schools, (2) day schools. In the former, 
for a considerable part of the year, the school performs the 
double function of a school and house; and in the latter 
(which is the subject of this paper), the school merely shares 
with the home in the process and responsibility of educa- 
tion. 

In dealing with the subject, I have adopted the following 
arrangement. First of all to give some consideration to the 
question affecting the plan generally, and of the extent of 
the accommodation required, the use and purposes of the 
different rooms, and the form, dimensions, &c., that have 
been found best adapted to serve the purposes, the best types 
of science fittings and desks, suitable systems of heating and 
ventilation, and the latest principles in artificial lighting. 
Complete plans have been commented upon, but construc- 
tional details have been as far as possible avoided. 

In selecting the schools for illustration on these walls, 
great care has been taken to try and show the various types 
of buildings erected by different education authorities, and 
to what extent perfect organisation of the school depends 
upon the plan. These illustrated are all recently designed 
buildings, and embody the latest developments in secondary 
day school planning. 

It is not suggested that they show in all cases an ideal 
arrangement, or that they are merely models to be copied ; 
they show how things are being done, but not necessarily 
how they should be done. There can be no ideal plan made 
to suit all requirements, as the organisation of the school 
materially affects the arrangement of the buildings, and 
districts and centres vary tremendously. 

Site and Aspect. 

The question of site is an all-important one. As the 
hygiene of a school really commences with the site, the 
importance of securing a good one is obvious. I think, how- 
ever, that enough has already been written regarding the 
ideal position for a school site which, as far as actual ex- 
perience goes, is not of much practical value. I propose, 
therefore, to pass on to the consideration of a few points 
which concern themselves with preparations for actual 
building. Very often the site is fixed upon before instruc- 
tions are given to the architect, but those interested in this 
question should note carefully the following points :— 

It is very desirable that the architect should ascertain 
as far as possible the probabilities of any damage to the 
surface of the site by mineral workings, in order that he may, 
in, planning the buildings, take into consideration the ques- 
tion of the foundations should the circumstances appear to 
call for special treatment. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ir is but fair to the Corporation of the’City’ of Bath 
that notice should be taken of their reply to the charges 
that have been made against them in respect of the pro- 
posed alterations in Bath Street. The Corporation say :— 
‘‘ That the Bath Street houses (with the exception of the 
corner house facing Stall Street) are not now and never 
were the property of the Corporation; that the Grand 
Pump Room Hotel is in the hands of lessees for a term 
which will not expire for thirty-three years, apart from a 
new agreement now entered into for the extension of the 
term; that the enlargement of the hotel is desired by the 
lessees, who and whose predecessors in title have kept 
the hotel closed for more than six years ; that the Corpora- 
tion give their assistance to the scheme, believing that it 
is in the interests of the city so to do, the continued non- 
occupation of the hotel being an injury to the city and a 
deprivation to all those invalids who require treatment 
and accommodation without exposure to the open air; that 
no pecuniary profit on the transaction is being made by 
the Corporation, the increased rent being balanced by the 
postponement of the reversion ; that the business took five 
years to negotiate; that the agreement was sealed a year 
ago; and that the utmost publicity has been given to the 
matter throughout.’’ They also assert that Bath Street 
is not a portion of what is commonly understood as 
eighteenth-century Bath, nor is it a ‘‘ part of the scheme 
for the building of Bath,’’ nor has it ‘‘ extraordinary his- 
torical associations. ’’ 


Tue Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in 
Wales and Monmouthshire has held its first meeting 
in the Principality at Cardiff, and has collected already 
some interesting facts with regard to the existing 
antiquities of that district of Wales. The need of such 
a Commission and of the assistance of the Government 
in the preservation of ancient monuments is shown in 
the effect of the weather on the great cromlech of 
St. Nicholas. -The capstone of this, the largest in the 
county, is cracked across, and one side is subsiding. On 
the other hand, the effect of man’s spoliation is seen in 
the south wall at Caerwent, which, it was stated in 
evidence, is the finest and most imposing piece of Roman 
work in the south of Great Britain, being 22 feet high and 
10 feet 6 inches thick. This has been brought to a 
dangerous condition by the removal of the faced stone 
near the plinth, probably for building purposes. There 
seem to be a good many tumuli in the district around 
Cardiff, and although many have been opened, some are 
still unopened. The data regarding the tumuli are not, 
however, sufficient for any scientific classification. 
Roman remains are numerous, and excavations have been 
made at Cardiff, Caerleon, Caerwent, Llantwit-Major, 
Gelligaer, and Dowlais. 
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laa. illustrations given this week of Queen’s College are 
In continuation of those in our issues of April 16 and 


April 30, with the historical acco t of the Coll 
Provost, Dr. Macrartn. Miber einbcos ew 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA: 


flee: basement contains strong-room, 

furnace chamber, é&c., and is approached by a 
Separate entrance in Melbourne Place. From this last 
entrance is provided an electric goods lift between the 
ground and the basement floors. The ground floor is 
wholly occupied as an exhibit hall, and is fitted up with 
mahogany showcases. There are two entrances to this 
floor, the principal one being in the Strand and the 
secondary, or office entrance, in Melbourne Place. A 
passenger lift is arranged close by this’ last entrance, 


store-rooms, 
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which serves all the floors in the. building. The 
floor is occupied by. the. Secretary and his staff! 
second floor by the Agent-General and his secretary 
third floor-by the accountant, &c. The fourth flo 
arranged as an exhibit room for mineral products, : 
and the fifth floor as a reading room. The sixth fi 
constructed in the roof, and contains ample spac 
storing Government papers and books. The fi 
roofs, and staircases . are. constructed of fire 
materials. The joinery consists chiefly of maho, 
Victorian marble is used for the hearths and surrc! 
of stoves. Lavatories are provided off the staircas 
all the principal floors. Low-pressure radiators, el 
lighting, and intercommunication telephones haye 
installed throughout the building. The building 
with Portland stone, and the roofs covered ° 
slates with copper finishings, &c. The total height o 
building is about 120 feet from the pavement to th 
of the small dome, upon which stands the figure of “ 
gress,’’ modelled by Mr. F. W. Pommroy, A.R.A.” 
AurreD Burr, F.R.I.B.A., of 85 Gower Street, is 
architect. He has also designed the completion of 
Strand block of which the Victorian Government 0} 
form the western end. i a 
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NEW OFFICES FOR THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANJ 
Apher premises have been erected in Cockspur Sh 

S.W., by the Grand Trunk Railway Compan 
Canada, to serve as their West End offices. Their x 
office occupies all the ground floor. The remainder of 
building has been arranged as independent offices, anc 
these tenants are now being sought. ‘lhey are rea 
by staircases from Cockspur Street and Warwick Hi 
Street. The main office is 17 feet 6 inches high, withb 
oak panelling up to 10 feet 6 inches, and a frieze ove 
Mr. F. Branawyn, A.R.A. The front is m Port 
stone. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Lz 
& Co. from the designs of Sir Aston Wess, R.A. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
foe buildings, opened by the Krna in March 1! 
have been erected from the designs of Mr. T. 
Jackson, R.A. The Sedgwick Memorial Museum 
been built partly with a fund raised shortly after his d 
to commemorate ADAM SEDGwicK, Woodwardian Profe 
of Geology in the University of Cambridge. The buik 
stands on a site purchased from Downing Ool 
for University purposes, and is an L in p 
facing Downing Street and Downing Place. 
contains on the ground floor two large lec 
rooms, working rooms, and a museum of comp 
tive geology. Two staircases contained in projec! 
towers rise from storey to storey to the top of the buildi 
but the principal entrance to the great museum, wl 
occupies nearly the whole first floor, is by an external st 
case in the interior court, which divides at the lower } 
into two sweeps, at the foot of which are a pair of cave-be 
and a pair of primitive bisons, forming the finish of 
balustrades on either side. The great museum is fi 
with high cases projecting at right angles to the w 
between the windows, and table cases elsewhere. De 
the middle are arranged the great saurians and skelet 
of extinct animals, and at the south end is a board ro 
with a private room for the Professor adjoining. [i 
niche between two arches in the centre of the museun 
a bronze statue of Professor Sepawrck, the last work of 
late ONsLow Forp, R.A. The second floor is occupied 
numerous museums and laboratories, and by a libr 
which is handsomely fitted with oak, for which part of a. 
of 2,0001. from Dr. Latuam, the late Master of Tri 
Hall, was made available. The builder was Mr. SrnpA 
of Cambridge, and the clerk of works Mr. Ros! 
Epwarps. The carving is by artists from the stafi 
Messrs. Farmer & Brinpuey. The fireproof floors : 
other constructive ironwork is by Messrs. Homa 
Ropcers,.of London, . = 
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: 
JGES AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 
(Coneluded from last week.) 


TERLY connected with the sea by means of the Zwyn, 
arm of the North Sea now long since dried up, in the 
ith and fourteenth centuries Bruges was the prin- 
mt of Europe. It was the great manufacturing centre 
iorth. The great cities of the Low Countries were the 
ial capitals of the north and west, and equal in im- 
‘e with Florence, Venice and Constantinople in the 
nd east. They imported wool, largely from England, 
anufactured it into cloth. This was their staple 
y, and as the centre of the Hanseatic League carried 
extensive trade with Europe and the East. In the 
Ages Belgium ii the north and Italy in the south 
the commercial and artistic centres of medievalism. 
| shown in the character of the buildings and archi- 
» In Belgium we do not find the magnificent palaces, 
rbles and mosaics of Italy, but cloth halls, town halls, 
nts’ houses and simple brick dwellings, typifying the 
rial pursuits of a great trading community. <A 
which could produce artists of the genius of Memlinc, 
n Hycks, Rubens, and such masterpieces of architec- 
the Cloth Hall at Ypres, Hotel de Ville in Brussels, 
my other buildings too numerous to mention, must 
gnised amongst the other nations renowned for their 
1 architecture. 

most perfect piece of architecture in Bruges is per- 
te Hotel de Ville, which stands in the centre of the 
lu Bourg on the south side. It is a beautifully pro- 
ed Gothic building, dating from the year 1376, and 
cted by Count Louis of Maele, probably finished about 
ar 1420. The architect is supposed to be Jean de 
tennes, but it is not known for certain. The treat- 
f the windows is a common feature in Bruges, the outer 
ngs running up between the storeys, forming a kind 
el treatment in between. It is found in the brick 
and other buildings, and this may probably have 
asa model. The niches between the windows contain 
of the Counts of Flanders. These are not the original 
hes were destroyed by the French revolutionaries in 
La a century. The whole of the upper storey is 
e ang great hall, which has a very fine open timber 
: ya Sc of Mr. Curtis Green’s charming draw- 
“a étel de Ville shows the whole facade of the 
| Nie c the right is the Chapel of the Holy Blood, 
cx ® left is the Maison de l’Ancien Greffe. The 
ie A eeiaebge semi-Renaissance and not particularly 
: g building dating from 1535. It has been restored, 
ENN Gy ke 
Paper read ain, Wontner Smith before the Architec- 


and is used now as a court of justice. The fireplace in the 
Court-room, which formed part of a former building occupy- 
ing the same site, is an interesting piece of Renaissance work 
erected to commemorate the battle of Pavia, which resulted in 
the declaration of the independence of Flanders. The lower 
part is of black and white marble, and the overmantel is of 
oak. The central figure is that of Charles V. of Flanders, 
and on either hand are statues of his ancestors, parents and 
other members of his family. It has been restored. The 
Chapel of the Holy Blood, to which I have already referred, 
is the chapel in which is deposited the vial which tradition 
says contains some of the water in which Joseph of Arima- 
thea had once washed the body of our Lord. This relic was 
brought from the Holy Land in the twelfth century by 
Dierick of Alsace, Count of Flanders, cousin of Charles the 
Good, and deposited in the old chapel which Baldwin of the 
Iron Hand had built. This relic has been associated in a 
remarkable way with the history of Bruges. During the 
troubles with Ghent in the fourteenth century it was lost, 
but later was found in one of the waterways close to the 
Beguinage. It was hidden during Reformation times, and 
only restored to its present resting-place in 1819. This 
chapel is a building of two storeys, the lower one being the 
crypt of St. Basil, probably the oldest building existing in 
Bruges. The upper chapel was rebuilt in the. fifteenth 
century. At the time of the French Revolution it had fallen 
into great disrepair, and was restored in the nineteenth 
century. The portal and staircase of the chapel are on the 
west side of the square ; they date from the sixteenth century 
and, like the chapel itself, have been restored. The statues 
are of bronze. 

A photograph of a portion of a bird’s-eye view of Bruges, 
the work of Marc Gheeraerts in the year 1562, is particularly 
interesting, as it shows the ancient Bourg as it existed at 
that date, with the group of buildings on the south side, 
including the Hétel de Ville, the Chapel of the Holy Blood, 
and on the left the Maison de l’Ancien Greffe. The old 
church of St. Donatian then occupied the north side of the 
square. This building, originally founded by Baldwin, was 
pulled down in the eighteenth century. Its place is now 
taken by the fish market. To the right is the belfry and the 
old Cloth Hall, a fourteenth-century building which has long 
since disappeared. The River Roya can be traced in its 
course between the belfry and the west side of the Bourg and 
along under the old Cloth Hall. It follows the same course 
still, but, as already mentioned, has been built over since. 
The belfry, occupying the central position in the market 
place, is the most conspicuous structure in Bruges. In 
nearly all the principal Flemish towns the belfry is the 
central and dominating feature, towering up sometimes many 
storeys over the surrounding buildings. In Flanders the 
belfry was the symbol of civic liberty. The sounding of the 
bell in the Middle Ages was a call to arms, and of many a 
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tragic scene has the belfry at Bruges been the silent witness | 
during the 600 years it has stood in the old market place. 
It is, perhaps, the most interesting of all Flemish belfries. 
Poets and writers have vied with each other in praising the, 
beauty of its outline and the charm and richness of its sweet- 
toned bells : — 


Low and loud, and sweetly blended, 
Low at times, and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Ring the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market of the ancient town of 
Bruges. 


Its architectural merits are, however, another matter. 
It is a strange conglomeration of storeys and styles. It has 
been destroyed three times, has been added to and altered ; 
its very height gives, it a dignity which its architectural 
merits fail to do. The belfry has a strange history. No 
doubt the original structure was built in the days of the 
first Counts of Flanders, and was constructed of rough stone, 
like other buildings of the time. It was totally destroyed 
in the thirteenth century and afterwards rebuilt, the two 
lower storeys dating from this period. The octagon was 
added in the fifteenth century. and the parapet 100 years ago. 
There is another tower in Bruges more striking than the 
belfry and a far finer piece of architecture. I refer to the 
tower of the church of Notre Dame. This dates from the 
thirteenth, century and is of magnificent proportions. It is 
built of brick and rises to a height of just 400 feet, measuring 
to the top of the spire. The Late Gothic portal of the north 
side is a very charming little piece of work ; nestling at the 
base of the tower it looks absurdly small in proportion. The 
cathedral of St. Sauveur close by has been much spoilt. by 
later additions. The transept and the group of chapels 
round the choir are quite the best parts. The tower is com- 
paratively modern. By far the most interesting church in 
Bruges is the Church of Jerusalem or Holy Sepulchre. This 
is quite a small-building, erected at-the beginning of the 
fifteenth.century by two brothers named Adornes. The plan 
is most peculiar and quite unique. The nave has no aisles. 
The sanctuary is underneath the tower, which is at the east 
end, and is reached from the nave by two stone staircases 
10 or 12 feet above the rest of the church. The exterior is as 
quaint as the interior. It is built of brick, and the tower 
above the roof-level becomes octagonal. There are two small 
angle turrets at this stage in front, but at the back the walls 
are simply sloped off. The whole is surmounted by a wooden 
fleche, terminating in a large golden globe. The grouping 
and general appearance of this little building is extremely 
pleasing. It might be called, perhaps, the “‘ Miracoli’”’ of 
Bruges. 

But, however interesting, it is not the churches which 
form the chief -attraction of these Belgian cities; the old 
brick houses, with the stepped gables and traceried windows, 
are their chief charm. Until about the fourteenth century 
the houses were probably built of wood. As the number of 
the inhabitants increased and better buildings were required 
brick was more generally employed. Nearly all the public 
buildings in Bruges were erected in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and the greater number of them are of 
brick. 

The Flemish bricks are unequalled in colour and texture. 
They are small in’ size, very uneven in surface, and the 
graduation in colour has a most charming effect. The 
windows are generally grouped together in recessed panels ; 
the outer mouldings enclosing them run right up to the top 
storey. The windows themselves are square, sometimes 
having stone lintels and dressings, but are more often of 
brick, the space between the head of the windows and the 
top of the enclosing arch being generally filled with tracery. 
When mouldings are used they are simple in character, but 
the plain chamfer often sufficed. The later examples are 
rather overloaded with detail and tracery, but many of them 
are well designed ; the variety of treatment is wonderful. 
Some of the most noted of the old houses and halls still 
remaining in Bruges are the halls of the merchants of Genoa 
and Spain, the Maison des Orientaux, which was the resi- 
dence of the great traders of the Hanseatic League, the 
Gruthuise, Ghistelhof and many others. One of the most 
charming little buildings, for its design and general propor- 
tions, is that known as the ‘‘ Poorter’s Loge.’”’ It was built 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, and was used then 
as a kind of medieval club house. 

Bruges in the Middle Ages must have been a city of 
turrets and spires. Many of them have, alas! disappeared, 
but there are a few still remaining, and of these a very good 
example is the one behind the ‘‘Poorter’s Loge.’’ There is 
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another one close to the Quai du Rosaire, at the back 
Hotel de Ville. I should just like to mention anot 
teresting building in Bruges, and that is the Hosp 
St. John. This building was founded in the twelfth ¢ 
and still serves the same purpose. It forms a ye, 
turesque group opposite the church of Notre Dame, an 
are to be seen some of the best examples of Memline’: 
It is rather difficult to get a good view of, as the stre 
narrow at this point. One of the most interesting p 
that close to the canal. To the right of the old thir 
century gateway, now built up, is the chapel, and be 
the present entrance and some later additions whic 
been recently restored. The ramparts ~.nich former 
rounded Bruges have been pulled down, and of the « 
turesque gateways only three now remain, — ies 

Those who have been to Bruges lave no doub 
struck by the number of small Renaissance doorway, 
seen in many of the side-streets, set im little gable « 
brick, These are the entrance doorways to the alm: 
or ‘‘Godhuises,’’ which were founded in the seventeen 
tury. After the troubles with Maximilian, Bruges 
almost depopulated, and owing to the silting up of the 
which formerly connected it with the sea, its positic 
manufacturing city was considerably affected. Most 
weavers left Bruges and settled in Antwerp and other 
and at this time Bruges became the home of many 
neighbouring religious houses, who erected conven 
hospitals in all parts of the city. Many of the doorw 
well designed, and have over them in some instances 
containing figures. There are many other things I shor 
to say about Bruges, but it is impossible in a short p, 
this must be to do more than make a passing refer 
the many interesting buildings whiehait possesses. I 
have treated the subject very inadequately, but as | 
to say something about the other towns we visited, 
pass on. A few hours were spent at Damme and Co 
the former at one time the port of Bruges, and a m 
teresting place. However, I can only mention th 
important towns. Like Bruges, Ypres was in the fou 
and fifteenth centuries a very important and flou 
town, and one of the principal centres of the manufa 
trade. The chief interest lies in the group of build 
which the Cloth Hall is the central feature. The Clo 
at Ypres is the finest in Belgium. Its enormous leng 
dignity and simplicity of its design are most impressi 
seen from the market place with the church of St. | 
rising in the background, it forms one of the finest 
of buildings to be seen anywhere. This Cloth Hall w 
menced in the thirteenth century, and was not cor 
till 100 years later. The main facade is 335 feet lor 
the Cloth Hall proper occupies the upper storey. Th 
Cloth Hails of Belgium are a distinctive product of 
mercial community, the legacy left by the ie re 
of the Middle Ages. It is commercialism embodied in 
ing, and they remain to-day monuments to the enterpr 
genius of these old Flemish burghers. The building 
east end of the Cloth Hall is called the Nieuwerk, a | 
sance structure dating from the year 1620. The 
floor of the Cloth Hall consists of three long, g 
with open timber roof, containing frescoes repre 
incidents in the history of Ypres. Inside the courtys 
two very interesting wooden gables with large recess¢ 
dows in which there is some old glass, and a pict 
timber passage-way supported on wooden cantilevers 

Ypres possesses in addition to its Cloth Hall, 1 
ceedingly fine church of St. Martin, formerly the ca 
of the district. It is of very ancient foundation, am 
from the thirteenth century, erected on the site of 
earlier church. The western tower is a lofty and heat 
proportioned piece of work, later than the church. its 
has never been completed, but the base of the ston 
with which it was originally intended to be finishe 
shows above the roof. It was designed by Martin Ut 
of Malines. Portions of the church are now being © 


a 


and there is a talk of completing the spire, but I t 


would be much better to leave it alone, It is built 0 
and stone, and is nearly 200 feet high. The interior 
church is equally interesting, the columns and arches 
a darkish green stone, and the choir, which has no 
tory or chapels, contains some good Renaissance | 
the shapé of stalls and confessionals. The font, at ; 
side, .is a charming piece of Renaissance work. * 
bronze, and the font-cover is attached. to a wrous 
bracket on the wall. Beyond these two buildings, YP? 
tains nothing of. very great interest. There 1s one othe! 


ing, however, that I should like to mention, and tha’ 


- 
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ie or meat market, which stands in the south-west 
f the Grand Place. The lower storeys are of rough 
ork, and date from the thirteenth century. The 
art is of brick, with the typical Flemish gables and 
| windows. Of Ghent I do not propose to say much. 
nly there a few hours, and consequently know very 
jut it. Like other Belgian cities, Ghent is being 
sed, but some of its old buildings still remain. Time 
permit me to do more than just mention one or two 
The church of St. Nicholas, one of the oldest build- 
Ghent, claimed a good deal of my attention. Un- 
ely the interior has been greatly modernised, but 
rior is much as it was; in fact it has been improved 
ably since the houses which formerly stood all 
nd against it have been removed. It piles up mag- 
y, and looks equally well from any point of view. 
pot particularly attractive outside, the cathedral 
+ has an impressive interior. Apart from its archi- 
its chief interest lies in the fine examples of 
3s works which it contains. Mention must be made 
fenaissance sacristy, which is a very charming piece 
‘The Hotel de Ville, a building of the florid Gothic 
as been considerably restored. It has several in- 
x features, the best being perhaps the rectangular 
staircase, with pierced balustrades and brick-vaulted 
ining up to the first floor. 
re passing on to Oudenarde in conclusion, I should 
mention the group of old buildings on the Quai aux 
The well-known Skipper’s House is one, and per- 
e best of its kind in Belgium. It was erected in 
id is now being restored. Next to it is a Renaissance 
nd beyond a very early building, used as a granary in 
fth century. It reminds one of the lower part of the 
ie at Ypres, the character of the stonework and 
design is somewhat similar. The architectural in- 
n Oudenarde centres round the Hétel de Ville and 
rch of St. Walburga. The latter dates from various 
The tower is of magnificent proportions, and pos- 
incidentally, a really musical peal of bells. The 
e Ville is a small building, erected in the Late Gothic 
and although rather florid and overloaded with en- 
it, is a very good piece of work of its date. Inside 
_a well-designed Late Gothic chimney-piece, and an 
sen, the work of Paul von Shelden.. During the re- 
mn of the central turret about ten years ago, Mr. Ellis 
nd, who was then touring in Belgium, seized the 
nity of taking a series of photographs while the scaf- 
was there, and these form a unique collection of 
f the different storeys right to the apex, including the 
ure above the crown. 
H. D. Seartes-Woon, in proposing a vote of thanks 
lecturer, said it had been enjoyable to see views of 
gs familiar to most of them, and which recalled to 
s first tour abroad. The opinion formed then was 
lgium made an interesting change in the usual pro- 
2 of excursions, but it was a tour which could be 
yy anybody, and did not require guidance. In their 
excursions members of the Association had access to 
gs which were not open to the general public, but in 
they were not privileged in that way. As far as 
ntry districts of Belgium were concerned it was very 
ant how very little architecture there was beyond the 
d walls of the towns. He presumed the reason was 
1¢ country, being open to invasion, was too much 
ed to allow of important buildings being erected. 
W. Curtis Green seconded the motion, and re- 
| that lectures of the kind were valuable, because they 
lustrations of medieval buildings which helped 
t. That period of architecture was nearer to them 
ny other, and it seemed to him that the buildings 
dissected, and their points in construction found 
et when they had discovered that they knew as much 
-medizval builders, and that they could do even 
work, they felt they could not do what the medieval 
id, since their work lacked the same charm. 
_R. P. OcLEsBy attributed the charm to be found in 
tings to age and the time given to their 
é F. Dang CrapHam hoped the lecture would set two 
*nts, (1) that the retiring hon. secretary should always 
Paper when about to quit office; and (2) that occa- 
th they had a paper written on the annual excursion. 
Paper as that he was sure would be most interesting 
i <2 alg of the Association who for various reasons 
¥ é age m the gatherings. Many of the members 
very little about their own country, and on the annual 


| excursions in England buildings were visited which it would 


be impossible to see privately ;.the value therefore of papers 
similar to the one they had heard that evening was ap- 
parent. ' 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Messrs. Theodore. Fyfe, 
S. Flint Clarkson, F. Winton Newman, and H. W. Brittan 
supported the vote of thanks. 

Sir A. BrumweLtt Tuomas on behalf of the members 
offered the thanks of the Association to Mr. Walter Cave, the 
retiring president, and Messrs. Curtis Green, Louis Ambler, 
W. Wonnacott, and A. Needham Wilson, the retiring 
members of Council. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 


PICTURES AND THEIR ARTISTIC 
ENJOYMENT. 


By P. Watron Harrison, M.S.A., P.A.S.I. 


*¢ | KNOW what I like!” is a remark almost certain to be 

heard at any exhibition of pictures, and the tone of 
voice in which it is’ usually uttered leaves little room for 
doubt that the speaker at least is convinced that “what I 
like’’ is certainly not less worthy of admiration than what 
anybody else likes. 

It may happen that some friend whose knowledge of art 
is not confined to “ knowing what he likes”’ is standing by, 
and ventures to question the merit of some picture singled 
out by the speaker for special approval; but, if so, his objec- 
tions are promptly met by the well-known assertion that 
“De gustibus non est disputandum! ” 

Now if any artist is sufficiently in earnest to desire that 
good art should be appreciated and bad art condemned, it 
is his positive duty not to allow those who know nothing 
about art to take refuge behind this false and flattering old 
proverb. Taste is a matter that admits of discussion; one 
man’s taste.is emphatically not as good as another’s. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting and music are but 
different dialects of the universal art language, and should 
express, each in its own sphere, some beautiful phrase of 
nature. Every day vulgarities, and coarse strength of lan- 
guage are intelligible even to inattentive ears, but refinement 
and grandeur of language come to us only as the reward of 
some study of the subject. 

The average public which pays its annual shilling at the 
turnstiles of Burliifgton House “does’’ the exhibition and 
comes away with a headache, due mostly to mental indiges- 
tion. Not knowing what is good and what is bad, what is 
worth looking at and what is not, most of the visitors have 
to look once at least at every picture on the walls, and are 
constantly on the strain. not to miss any that they may after- 
wards be told they ought to have seen and admired. 

The physical and mental effort involved in seeing an 
exhibition in this way is exhausting, and hence the almost 
inevitable headache of those who “ only know what they like.”’ 
But those who know also why they like certain pictures better 
than others, and have art knowledge enough to recognise good 
pictures at a glance, look only at them, and consequently 
come away pleasantly stimulated by their two or three hours’ 
stroll through the Academy rooms. 

How many of us admire a landscape for no better reason 
than that last year we wandered up that valley, or climbed 
that mountain-side, or loitered away a summer’s afternoon 
on that shore; or are interested in a picture mainly because 
it shows us a particular place that we purpose visiting ? 
How many of us again are attracted to a picture simply by 
some humorous incident, some silly sentimentality, some 
simpering face with eyes of superhuman size ; whilst, whether 
a picture is well-composed, well-drawn, well-painted, 
whether the colour is richly or delicately harmonious, 
whether, in a word, the language in which the ideas of the 
painter are expressed is forcible or refined, what does it 
matter to us? Unable to understand, we are unable to 
enjoy. 

To be able to derive artistic enjoyment from any work. of 
art one must have the power in some measure of appreciating 
technical excellence, and be able to apprehend the aim of the 
artist in each picture that he paints. 

All art being but an echo of nature, a knowledge of paint- 
ing must necessarily quicken our perception of natural 
beauty, and so add immeasurably to the sum of our enjoy- 
ment. But the reverse does not hold good. Because we are 
ardent students of nature from the scientist’s point of view, 
we are not necessarily able to understand and enjoy a work of 
art. To be able to do that we must not only be able to see 
the aim of the artist in each separate work of art, but must 
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apprehend at least, even if we do not practically understand, 
the limits within which he is constrained to work by the very 
necessities of his particular art dialect. If not, though of 
course able to recognise any special beauty or natural truth 
which the artist has incorporated in his work, we shall be 
apt to look for phases of truth and aspects of beauty which 
could not possibly have been included in the same art effort, 
and, failing to find them, it will be difficult for us to give 
ourselves up to the enjoyment of the truth and beauty which 
the artist has been able to realise. 

_ An experienced painter knows only too well how much he 
must leave unrecorded in every picture he paints so as to 
render at all visible that particular phase of beauty to 
express which the picture is painted; and unless we are 
able to reognise this necessity, how is it possible for us to 
enter into his enjoyment? If light, for instance, exists in 
any remarkable degree in a picture, as it does in many of 
Turner’s works, it is foolish to object that the forms are 
less distinct and the colours less decided than in Nature; 
because an artist of Turner’s power could certainly have 
emphasised both form and colour correctly had he chosen to 
do so, and could have elaborated all details as accurately as 
any so-called ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite.’’ Or if we see great rich- 
ness and beauty of colour in a picture, as we actually do in 
most of Titian’s works, we must be content with the glowing 
tones of the flesh and the deep splendour of the draperies 
and backgrounds, and must not complain of the want of 
absolutely natural truth of light and distance. Or if we 
find great elegance of line and ideal beauty of form, as we 
do in so many of Raphael’s works, we ought to be content 
to tolerate the mediocre and sometimes commonplace colour- 
ing, which to some extent is the price that Sanzio had to 
pay for the very qualities for which we admire him. Again, 
if a picture shows that the painter has aimed at expressing 
grandeur, vivid vitality or character, we must not be sur- 
prised to find forms generalised or even exaggerated, as 
Michel Angelo and Rubens have actually done. 

It is very far from my desire to deny that it is the duty 
of each artist to do his utmost to unite all possible excel- 
lences in every picture he paints; but if we want to get as 
much pleasure as possible out of existing pictures we must 
give up the expectation of finding all the best qualities 
embodied in any of them. If it should sometimes seem to us 
as if the great masters had almost scorned some of those 
art, qualities that we specially admire, let us confess that 
they could afford to do so. 

Anyone, artist or not, strolling through an exhibition 
can pick out the pictures that please him, can say what 
subjects on the walls are sympathetic to himself. But:the 
man who is content only to “know what he likes’’ must not 
lose sight of the fact that the subject selected by the painter 
is not the sole standard of the merit of a picture as a work of 
art. The choice of subject shows the man; it is the treat- 
ment of that subject which reveals the artist. 

Now the beauty or grace or truth expressible in a statue 
or picture is far more material and emotional than intel- 
lectual. In sculpture before anything else we want material 
form sufficiently beautiful to please the eye, and in painting 
we want first of all beautiful form, beautiful colour, and 
picturesque light and shade and composition ; and without 
these fundamental requirements the most elevated ideas, the 
most refined sentiments, have no art value whatever. 

The artists who know most about their art know how diffi- 
cult it is to draw really well, how seldom a picture is per- 
fectly composed, how rarely a painter is greatly gifted as a 
colourist, how few painters have much taste, and how un- 
likely it would be to find all or even most of these excellences 
united in the same artist, and so they are ever glad to 
greet real merit of any sort, and are ever the most lenient 
and appreciative of critics, Fault-finding is easy enough, 
but. mere disparagement of pictures, such as one so often 
hears at public exhibitions, is the lowest form of criticism. 
A. picture represents often a considerable portion of a 
fellow-creature’s life, and if we say anything about it at all, 
we should honestly endeavour to see what is good in it, as 
well as notice its evident faults and fallings short of excel- 
lence. What profit or pleasure is it likely that anyone can 
derive from a visit to an exhibition whose habit it is to 
criticise the pictures somewhat in this fashion ? 

i Laide pee oe mention it, I see that the colouring 
dosn't look bal you ab, tee 
close to ii and see if or 1 es be Se ee re 
a trowel. If that’s ih ai pen Syne» lastered on with 

: you call effective painting, give me 


an artist who knows how to finish his pict - 
Or in this fashion:— pictures. 
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“Oh! the composition is very graceful, is it? . Wel] 
haps there is a sort of refinement about the picture whe 
come to examine it carefully ; but you don’t mean to 
you call those dingy drabs and dirty greys good colour: 
. Surely one would get far more enjoyment from a y} 
a picture gallery if it were one’s custom to look rather f. 
merits than for the faults of pictures, and to criticise 
something after this fashion :— | 
‘Yes, the drawing is rather hard, and there is a w; 
air in the picture, and the colour is not, absolutely first 
but what individuality there is in all the forms, and 
fine action in that figure! And how dramatically the 
subject is rendered !’”’ ea it a 
Or in this fashion :— 
“T must admit that it is not easy to define some « 
details; but what does that matter when the whole p 
is so suffused with light, and when the canvas has been : 
formed into a vision of lovely colour? ”’ ae 
In‘all honestly-painted pictures there are certainly 
qualities worth notice, if only we have eyes to see them 
the only fair way to criticise a work of art is to look for 
qualities which the artist has striven after, rather th: 
those which he has not attempted to express. If we a 
any judgment as to the value of a picture as a work o 
we certainly must not base our verdict on the subject m 
but before calling a picture bad or good we must be a 
recognise whether or not the drawing is correct, wheth 
colour is harmonious or true, and whether the compo 
is good—that is, whether the lines and general arrang 
of form, colour, and light and shade are pictures 
effective. 


THE DESIGN AND REQUIREMENTS | 
ELECTRIC-POWER WORKS.* 
ie all electric-power works it is important to secure 2 

site, and in searching for a site it is necessary to b 

mind the following :— : 
Site. a 

(1) In the early days the works were so small that it 
little difference whether the fuel could be unloaded dit 
had to be carted, but in our days, when electric-power 
are getting of such dimensions and require such an eno 
amount of fuel, it is important that every penny sho 
saved in its handling. A great many works are suf 
from the early mistakes made. In many municipal 
the site was chosen on account of the Corporation o 
the land—often in the middle of well-populated disti 
and as the works have grown this bad selection ha 
them thousands of pounds. The fuel must be obta 
to-day either by rail or water, preferably by both. 
rail, a switch siding should be constructed; and if by 
on the river or canal, a wharfage should be built so th 
coal can be picked up by the transporters or cranes 
the barges and delivered direct into the bunkers. 

(2) There are many works to-day where the necessi 
a supply of water for boiler feed and condensing pu 
was lost sight of, important as it is. ; 

(3) The site selected should be in such a position 1 
question of nuisance, annoyance or injunction can 
future trouble. . 

(4) It is important to examine the subsoil. Very 0 
large amount of money is wasted in having to builc 
solid foundations, and many times the site has to be pi 

_ (5) There must be plenty of room left for extension 

(6) Due consideration must be given to the capital « 
and cost of the site, for it must be remembered that c 
outlay plays a very important part in financial fail 
success. 

Having selected a site which complies with the abc 
quirements—and it will not be found easy to get on 
next consideration is what sort of buildings should | 
thereon, and here comes the question of - 


The Requirements of an Electric-power House. 


Buildings.—¥irstly, I will take the case of a power 
where steam engines are to be used, and there will tl 
the following buildings :— 

(1) The main engine-room, which should always | 
signed large enough for extensions, and this will vary! 
according to (a) the output of the works; (b) the 1) 
plant to be used. 

(2) Then adjacent, and usually forming part of the 
building, should be the boiler-house, in which are con’ 


* From a paper by Horace Boot, M.Inst.E.B,, A.M.IM 
Consulting Engineer to the Tunbridge Wells Corporation, pre 
at the general meeting of the Institution of Municipal Ens 
held at the Building Exhibition, Olympia, April 24. 
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sary steam generators, together with the automatic 
ling plant. 

oxt should come, and usually adjacent to the engine- 
1e switchboard arrangements, sometimes placed in 
engine-room, sometimes in a building to itself, with 
ace from the former. 

ae pump-house, to contain the necessary feed pumps, 
‘with the auxiliary plant, and these should be 
in such a position that the dust or dirt from the 
not interfere with the continuous and satisfactory 
of the pumps. 

-fuel-storage building, and here care should be taken 
it the possibility of the fuel catching fire; also the 
ild be stored adjacent to the boilers to avoid exces- 
dling, because every time the coal has to be handled 
y means an addition to the price of about 3d. per 


djacent should be extensive workshops for under- 
[1 the necessary repairs. 
tores and storekeeper’s office. These should be put 
and need not necessarily be part of the same build- 
they should be near. 
hen there are the general offices with accommodation 
taff, consisting of (a) the general office for the clerks 
umers; (b) the typing-room, with telephones ; (c) the 
;engineer’s office and drawing office; (d) the chief 
’s office ; all of which should be close to the works. 
t is necessary to provide baths and wash-houses for 
in charge. 
If batteries are used, then a battery-room, which 
rorked into some part of the office building, or adja- 
he engine-room. 
In addition to the buildings, provision must be made 
himney shafts. 
The foundations for engines, boilers, pumps, main 
1e case of small works it is not necessary to employ 
tect, but when it comes to the design of large works 
ays advisable for the consulting engineer to employ 
must always be remembered that the buildings are to 
plant which is going to earn money, and not, as is 
ally the case, a plant which would seem as if it were 
for the buildings. It must also be remembered that 
leity supply works, where the profits are never large, 
money must not be spent on ornamentation nor 
valatial buildings be erected.* 
certainly interesting at this stage to compare the 
various buildings in electricity supply works to see 
price per kilowatt varies :— 


| Cost of 
of Town. Total Cost. "am | se pth “Buildings 
een secon Ber kilo 
£ Baits i eoig 
. g 717,738 149,431 5,400 27:67 
; : 1,368,134 211,172 10,993 19-20 
le 4 A 1,192,442 169,675 20,000 8-48 
itan. : 1,802,383 ASb71L 18,500 23°55 
‘e Wells . 81,134 13,207 BL/0ns) 21-28 
priae f 600 eo 
20,000 MW notiiaha 200 3:0 


‘truction.—There are so many different methods and 
f construction known now that it is impossible in this 
aper to enter into them, but, generally speaking, for 
ower-houses nothing beats brickwork, with the canti- 
of and lantern lights running along the top. 

very large power-houses concrete and steel construc- 
the best ; that is to say, the whole of the building is 
sted of steelwork and filled in with concrete walls. It 
ttant to remember that as little inflammable material 
ble must be used in’ the generating works. 

vided there is sufficient land, it is advisable to build 
ing-house for the engineers-in-charge and cottages for 
mes workmen, so that the men are always near if 


la works where steam engines are used 
la obtain a good supply of water f 
ig purposes roe § pply er for the 
_ se 
*. Boot, in common with man i i ; 

. : y engineers, is evidentl 
ey ae impression that architecture, as Mistiagulatiod 
* rath mg, 1s principally a matter of money, whereas 
Phe ae than money that elevates building to the level 
tt: 9 a fact that American engineers are beginning 
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1. Boiler-feed purposes, in which case it must be fairly 
pure and soft; if this is impossible, a water-softening plant. 
should be used. 

2. Condensing purposes in large quantities. 

3. Domestic supply. 

Nuisance.—In dealing with the question of nuisance, 
although the undertaking may be working under Parlia- 
mentary powers, it is possible for adjacent owners to obtain 
an injunction and compel the works to be shut down, and 
for that reason if it is impossible to get'a site away from 
the residential property, it is advisable to buy up the pro- 
perty first, as afterwards the prices asked may become greatly 
enhanced. 
Type of Plant. 


The type of plant makes a very great difference to the size 
of the works. It used to be the practice to use slow-speed 
engines ; these have been replaced with high-speed engines, 
taking up much less space, and now in the power-stations 
the steam turbine is taking the place of the reciprocating 
engine. 

In the relative space required for housing reciprocating 
engines and steam turbines there is a very big difference in 
favour of the turbines. The cost of buildings per kilowatt is 
less, vibration troubles are much less and first cost is low, so 
that for large works the steam turbine is destined to supplant 
the reciprocating engine. 

Style of Building.—I am afraid power-works do not lend 
themselves to architectural embellishments :—(1) On account 
of the capital cost having to be kept down ; (2) in that their 
general shape cannot be very sightly. The buildings, as I 
have said before, must be fireproof, and the materials used 
are best left to local conditions. Inside, the walls should 
be lined to a height of about 10 feet with white glazed 
bricks and finished off with ornamental chocolate or other 
bricks. For the cranes the pilasters must be of sufficient 
strength to carry rails on both sides for the crane, which: 
should lift not less than 10 tons. 

Flooring.—The style of the flooring for the engine-room 
is very difficult. to settle, but so far as pattern goes it is hard 
to beat mosaic or tesselated paving, but it should be set up 
in squares, as otherwise there will not be sufficient give and 
it will crack owing to the variations in temperature. In 
many works tiles are used, but the trouble is that when 
heavy tools are dropped the tile is usually broken. Hard 
wood flooring has been tried, but with oil and grease about 
it is difficult and expensive to keep clean, and when dirty 
becomes very slippery. For the boiler-house I am in favour 
of using blue bricks placed sideways on account of their 
lasting properties. 

The design and height of the roof varies according to the 
plant to be installed. For turbines the height can be kept 
low; on the other hand, if reciprocating engines are in- 
stalled, sufficient room must be left below the crane for 
effecting all the necessary repairs. In all power-works a 
travelling crane is indispensable. 

A site should not be chosen where a great deal of money 
has to be wasted on levelling, for it is important that the 
engine-room floor should all be on one level. Again, great 
care must be taken to see that the flues and economisers are: 
not placed below the ground water-level, as nothing will keep 
the water out of the flues should this be the case. 

It is very difficult to keep the boilers and generators in a 
line with one another, on account of the boilers requiring so 
much more room for the same output. In America they 
often place the boilers on different floors, but this practice- 
has not been copied over here, as there are undoubtedly 
objections to it. ; 


Refuse Destructors. 


Many local authorities consider that the refuse destructor 
should be situated alongside the electricity works, and that 
the steam generated by burning the refuse can be used for 
this purpose. There is no doubt where the loads coincide 
this can be done with great economy, but where a works has 
only a lighting load, which does not suit the conditions of 
burning refuse, the saving obtained by combining the two is 
not so apparent as it would be in the case of combining a 
refuse destructor with a waterworks or works requiring a 
constant amount of power. Anyhow, I venture to think the 
practice will increase rather than diminish. 

The refuse-destructor house should be designed to have an 
inclined roadway for the carts to deliver above the furnaces, 
so that they can be charged direct. In the case of destructor 
buildings it is better to build them apart from the engine- 
house, to keep the dust out, otherwise trouble will be experi- 
enced. One cannot be too careful in building a refuse-de- 
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structor house, and it should be well ventilated and arrange- 
ments made for cleaning and disinfecting. 

Latest Design of Large Power-Works. 

Some particulars of one of the latest works—that owned 
by the London County Council, and known as the “ Green- 
wich Generating Station,’ for the supply of electric power 
to the tramways—will be found interesting. The buildings 
were designed by the Council’s architect to the requirements 
of Mr. J. H. Rider, and trouble was experienced in getting 
sound foundations, for the whole of the floor has been floated 
on a concrete raft 6 feet thick, having concrete retaining 
walls. The buildings are of steel framework enclosed with 
brick walls having stone dressings for ornamentation. The 
boiler and engine-houses are faced with ivory-white glazed 
bricks and a brown glazed dado, which certainly gives a very 
good finish. The floors throughout are of concrete, covered 
with terrazzo or granolithic. The boiler-house is 445 feet 
long by 80 feet wide, and the engine-house is about the same 
dimensions. Especial care has been taken with the coal- 
handling plant, and it is capable of unloading no less than 
2,000 tons per twenty-four hours. 

It is interesting to note here that, although employing 
water-tube boilers and bituminous coal, very little trouble 
from smoke is experienced; this is probably due to the fact 
that the boilers are raised higher than is usual above the fire- 
bars. ; 

There are many good points in the design of these works 
that it would be impossible to go into in this paper, but if 
my readers are interested I cannot do better than refer them 
to the excellent paper read recently by Mr. J. H. Rider 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

Buildings for Gas Engines, ce. 

Hitherto I have only dealt with buildings required for the 
generation of electricity when using steam engines, but should 
gas engines (either suction, producer or power gas) be used, 
then a boiler-house is not required. Instead of a boiler-house, 
however, there must be what is known as a gas-house, which 
should be well ventilated and left open at the sides; space 
is also required for the gasholders, and it is important to see 
that the buildings are so designed that all noxious fumes 
given off by the gas-making or by leaky joints cannot concen- 
trate, but are at once carried away. The engine-house follows 
much the same lines as that required by steam, except there 
must be better ventilation, and where this is not always 
possible forced or mechanical ventilation must be resorted 
to. 

In the works I designed for the city of Chichester, which 
are, of course, small, but which will probably be followed by 
all small towns where an electricity supply is not at present 
given, the buildings only comprise an engine-house. The 
walls are brickwork, the roof steel framework and slated, the 
flooring terrazzo, and the generating plant is interesting as 
one of the first (if not the first) depending upon its supply 
when employing engines of the Diesel type for prime movers. 
Here only a simple engine-room is required to house the 
engines and dynamos, switchboard and other auxiliaries; no 
boiler or gas-producer house is required. The large storage 
tank containing the crude petroleum is better placed outside 
‘the buildings and need not be covered in. 

It will be noticed by referring to the table above that the 
‘cost comes out, from the building point of view, very low, 
which is one of the advantages of using Diesel oil engines for 
‘generating electric power. 

I am of the opinion that for small towns, where coal is 
‘dear, nothing can beat the results obtained by these engines, 
and what with metallic-filament lamps reducing the cost of 
electricity to below that of gas (in small towns) and still 
allowing a margin of profit for the shareholder or municipal 
authority, there is no. reason why many towns now, which 
hitherto have been too small to put dewn works, should not 
follow the example of Chichester. 

In designing the buildings it must not be forgotten that 
no matter what type of plant is used, provision should be 
made for cableways, pipe trenches, &e. 


Lighting, Heating and Fire Apparatus. 

_ The lighting of the buildings will, of course, be elec- 
tricity, but in generating works it is advisable to provide a 
‘second method. For heating the buildings steam radiators 
can be used where steam is employed. Provision should be 


made for the usual fire-extinguishing apparatus, both in the 
engine and boiler-houses, as well as in the offices, 


The Wath Urban District Council have instructed Mr. 
Arnold Hallett, of Sheffield, in conjunction with Mr. H. C. 


Poole, surveyor, to prepare plans for public baths. 
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ASPECTS OF APPLIED ASTHETICS— 
f hess last of the three lectures delivered by Mr. . 


Paterson, A.R:S\A., R.W.S., R.S:W., at the 
Institution on the above subject was given on May | 
was entitled ‘‘ Art and Ethics.’”” We give below a conc 
report :—. 
So little sign of serious purpose is immediately ap), 
in much of what passes for art in these days that one | 
surprised at the tendency, among those who regard lif,, 
any gravity, to consider all concern for esthetic pr ble 
a trifling with the higher interests of mankind. It j. 
that the faith which enabled the artists of an earlier, 
create works showing high moral aim has grown cold. 
been replaced by doubts which result in soulless ess; 
paint, devoid of edification if not absolutely noxic 
tendency. i a 
An important section of the British public is not 
to take art as a contribution towards a full and ites 
but demands that it shall be respectable, demons: 
useful, nay actively hortatory in its appeal. Such ar} 
tude would speedily stamp out all vitality in the er 
arts. But the great question of art and ethies is « 
extreme delicacy and complexity. Excessive emphasis 
treatment is to be deprecated; conventional and | 
accepted views demand respectful consideration.  _ 
The chief argument of the advocates for a direct , 
teaching through art is that since the sense of righ, 
wrong is the main distinction between man and brute, 
highest aim must be to strengthen this sense ; unless th 
teach they are not considered to fulfil their function. 
it is maintained, was the attitude of the sculptors of G 
of the painters of Italy. But it has been amply prove 
this latter persuasion had no foundation in fact; and 
far as they were great artists all other emotions were ; 
in the enthusiasm of creation, all other consideration 
ordinated to the mistress art, whom they served. 
To bring the question to our own time reference m 
made to the late G. F. Watts, one of the noblest : 
generation and an artist who will ever be ranked hil 
not among the highest. His work acutely raises the | 
‘“How far may art legitimately become a teach 
morals?’’ His art, moreover, apart from the high ai) 
publicly enunciated, always furnished material for d 
sion. His themes appealed to thoughtful minds and eni 
the attention of those quite unmoved by normal es 
influences. Though much has been written about hin 
position he will hold as an artist has yet to be determi; 
His career from the first was watched and aided b: 
of distinction, power and wealth ; he was never temp: 
curry favour with the multitude. He lived in extrem: 
plicity and never relaxed his strenuous labour. It w. 
expressed intention to leave the bulk of his work 1 
nation, and it became increasingly difficult to induc! 
to part with any of his pictures. This large and u 
collection is permanently housed at Limnerslease, 
Guildford. The impression on viewing this memorial | 
labours of a truly great man is one of elevation, serio! 
and richness. Perhaps it is a little too serious ; many 
canvasses are so obviously didactic, though what the ted) 
may be is sometimes doubtful. The meaning of a wi 
imagination should dawn upon the spectator almos 
awares ; a written explanation is something like a conf 
of incomplete success. In a large number of the works! 
conditions are fully realised. - 2 
Some of the printed criticisms of Watts’s work are t, 
of what passes for art criticism. The writers, t) 
nominally engaged in elucidating the work of the | 
under consideration, seem more concerned to demon 
their own power of word-spinning, clouding their oj 
or want of opinion in elusive and fantastic phrases. — 
It would be futile to approach the work of Watts w: 
sympathy for the masters of paint in the past, and 
cially the painters of Italy. To anyone whose idea ¢ 
pictorial expression is the more or less accurate render 
natural objects, the vision of this painter must be 
indeed. Realism had never for him any strong ap 
approximate truth to the visual aspect of things he wé 
concerned with. Hence the misunderstanding meted ‘ 
his works by the general public who throng the gal 
The excellences they are unable to appreciate; the | 
the more didactic pictures endeavour to teach are b) 
their ken, and are presented in terms with which the 
unfamiliar. 
Many of his contemporary artists regard the @ 
work with qualified admiration ; and history shows thi 
ultimate position of any artist is similar to thas givel 


y 14; 1909.] 


% peers. phe hie: 
- one of the great originating minds. His work was 
jeginning to end derivative, not notably in motive, 
Jexecution. A certain lack of personality marks and 
jis technique. Compared with the acknowledged 
(, of the past Watts never acquired that perfection of 
that thorough command over his materials which is 
akable.’’ This is undoubtedly true in part. But it 
» suggested that Watts consciously sacrificed such 
ad and touch for the ethical value of his pictures, 

+s declared his intention was ‘‘ not so much to paint 
s which shall please the eye as to suggest great 
ts, which shall speak to the imagination and the 
nd arouse all that is best and noblest in humanity,”’ 
stedly high thought and deep feeling may be ex- 
“in terms of paint. But this advocacy of direct 
_ teaching appears to traverse Aristotle’s definition :-— 
sa free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
nain both of religion and politics, having an end 
f from education or moral improvement.”’ 

| artistic product must not be judged by the nobility 
subject, but by the clarity, intensity and beauty of 
ression. Mr. Watts in many cases mistook the im- 
je limitations which hedge the artist, and in such 
(les qualities which make for true greatness are 
ed and tend to disappear. 

making acquaintance with any such production we 
selves, ‘“‘Do we like it? Is our imagination 
12” We must further consider if these emotions are 
by the work itself. Cultivated people are constantly 
through very trivial and faulty suggestion ; the more 
the association. the more liable to abuse. There is 
anger that the faculty of judging may become blunted 
ven distorted through sympathetic acquiescence in 
3 manifestly poor and faulty. 

architecture, sculpture and painting the higher the 
{3 appeal, the more limited the response. It is cer- 
better to enjoy what is open to criticism than to take 
asure in anything; indeed it is only by the honest 
e of our preference of the best that we can hope to 
‘e im our appreciation and comprehension of beauty ; 
img with this pleasure received there must ever recur 
estioning spirit and a readiness to rise to higher levels 
ators 


subsidiary point in the contrast between ethical and 
artistic aims is suggested by a practice of Mr. Watts 
he had achieved wide recognition. This was the 
ication of certain pictures in response to the demand 
se who had come under their sway. Yet for the most 
't is entirely impossible for an artist to make a 
ile of a picture, be it his own or another’s invention— 
ial spirit eludes him. 
» advocates of direct ethical teaching usually minimise 
8s transcendent aims of what they consider mere 
y painters, These they regard as trivial and unsatis- 
permissible perhaps as having some educational value 
led to the passing consideration of frivolous people. 
httes presentment of his sitters is the antithesis of 
of the outstanding portrait-painting of our day, whose 
nt synthesis takes our breath and leaves us convinced 
ess of keenness of vision, but wondering if there were 
\aieoman soul beneath the outward mask. Watts 
to have seen almost too much significance in the fea- 
before him, and to have wished to remind us of the 
ilities which underly them, the experience of life which 
ade them significant, the hopes that burned in the 
behind the face. 
mificance is the commanding feature of one special 
of Mr. Watts which it would be invidious not to men- 
‘Viz. the colossal “Physical Energy,”’ a replica of which 
cently been erected in Kensington Gardens. Here we 
4 work which, like the picture “Love and Death,” 
ses such great qualities; criticism regarding details 
an impertinence. Here we have the artist working in 
arit proper to art; he has in no sense allowed his 
i¢ purpose to interfere with the clear and penetrating 
tment of an ideal. 
a: picture,”’ says Sir Richard Jebb, “is also a lecture 
Pe itis so by accident, not in pursuance of the aim 
A art. But this proposition requires to be supple- 
ie another. Be the subject or the style of art what it 
must everywhere and always carry with it a certain 
a intellectual suggestiveness, whether the artist 
yt ae not. Form, colour, light and shade appeal 
i 3 € sight to the emotional sense of beauty; and this 
m its. turn associated with feelings, thoughts and 
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** Watts,’’ said one famous living painter, | memories of a subtlety and a complexity which baffle 
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analysis.”’ 

The important thing is to enjoy with all our heart. what 
appeals to our own sense of beauty. If, as has been said, no 
one is entitled to have opinions, nothing can deprive us. of 
our impressions; and by giving these free scope we shall 
inevitably advance in our appreciation. In the exercise 
of our faculties of admiration, hope and love there are no 
limits to growth. 

Let appreciation, however, be honest and real, based upon 
individual perception, not in acquiescence to a general con- 
sent. Ready-made opinions are picked up without effort and 
discarded without regret by the vast majority of people. 
The relations between art and ethics are of the closest, but 
they differ both in extent and in degree from those generally 
understood. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
‘The Force of the Wind.’’ By Herbert: Chatley, B.Sc. 
(Engineering). (London: Charles Griffin & Co. 
3s. net.) 


A iets impression that one gathers from a perusal of this 
book is that, in spite of all the experiments that have been 
made and the theories that have been advanced, our know- 
ledge of the force of the wind is still far from complete. 
This does not prevent us from recommending this small 
volume to the attention of architectural students as usefully 
introducing them to some of the effects that follow from the 
energy of the wind. It is too much the custom to regard the 
force of the wind as being simply applied at right angles to 
any surface it may encounter, and the chapter on the impul- 
sive force of the wind-should be carefully studied together 
with that on the stream line theory. One would then better 
understand the merits of the ancient fashion of constructing 
chimney stacks with separated diagonally-placed flues as an 
approximation to the form of least resistance, a form, by 
the way, that was the basis of the old ship-builder’s theory 
of “cod’s-head and mackerel-tail.’? Wind does not always 
strike a surface, say that of a roof, either horizontally or at 
right angles to the plane of the roof, and the variation in 
its direction on meeting an opposing surface with the conse- 
quent variation of its velocity is of importance as causing 
the stripping of slates or tiles. This branch of the subject 
has been studied by yacht designers in connection with the 
effect of the wind on the sails of racing yachts. Although 
Mr. Chatley’s book does not, as it could not within its limited 
compass, treat of every aspect of the force of the wind, it 
will be found very useful as an introduction to the study of 
the subject. 


‘City of London Directory.” 
12s. 6d.) 

Works of reference, generally speaking, are published at 
the very commencement of the year, but the issue of the 
“City of London Directory ’’—the 1909 edition has:just been 
published at the offices of the City Press, 148-9 Aldersgate 
Street—is always delayed with intent until the close of April, 
in order that cognizance may be taken of the numerous civic, 
municipal and trade changes that may be looked for in the 
first quarter of the year. Naturally, in a directory dealing 
with the City of London, especial stress is laid on the institu- 
tions connected with the loeal life of the “one square mile.’’ 
Firstly, there is a full list of members of the Corporation, 
arranged alphabetically, and also according to the wards 
they represent; while, too, the committees are set out, this. 
being a. valuable feature to be found in no other annual. 
The officers of the Corporation are also stated, and the repre- 
sentation of that. body on the various governing bodies of 
London is given. The up-to-dateness of the work is evi- 
denced by the fact that the death of Mr. C. M. Wither, C.C., 
and the retirement of Mr. C. Val Hunter, C.C., are duly 
notified. A full list also appears, not only of the members 
of the London County Council, but of the committees, the 
“Directory ’’ bemg the only work of reference that gives this 
very useful information. The City Companies’ section is 
exceptionally full, the history of each Guild being sum- 
marised, the benefits attaching to membership set forth, and 
the work undertaken in the interests of trade and technical 
education described. Other features of the ‘“ Directory ’”’ 
include portraits and short biographical sketches of the 
aldermen, the high officers of the Corporation, the members 
of Parliament for the City, and the masters of City com- 
panies ; lists of members. of the Lieutenancy and Lloyd’s; and 
a map in colours of the City of London. 


(London: ‘‘ City Press.”’ 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE Architectural Record (New York) for this month 
Jf devotes its whole space to ‘fireproof,’ or fire-resisting 
houses, including under that category houses built of hollow 
terra-cotta blocks and of reinforced concrete. Incidentally, 
the numerous illustrations give us an insight into modern 
American ways of planning small or moderate-sized detached 
country houses. Some of the houses have wood floors and 
roofs, and are only fire-resisting by comparison with the 
normal frame house. 

The Engineering Record (New York) commences a de- 
scription of the central heating and lighting plant for the 
United States Military Academy at West Point by Mr. 
Henry C. Meyer, jun. Considerable enlargement of the 
Academy being in progress and contemplated, the problem 
of heating and lighting is by no means slight, about 3,000 
horse-power with a possible increase of 600 horse-power being 
required, and the electrical load being about 1,200 kilowatts 
at present with an additional 200 kilowatts in the future. 
The detail of this installation is described in the article. 
An interesting account is given of the reinforced concrete 
dome to the new Capitol of Porto Rico at San Juan. This 
dome is double-shelled, and is designed to resist a recorded 
wind velocity of seventy miles an hour with estimated gusts 
at ninety miles an hour, and also earthquake tremors. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Architects Beware ! 


S1r,—With reference to the letter signed ‘“‘F.R.I.B.A.”’ 
which appeared in the November 27, 1908, issue of your 
journal, it has been brought to my notice that at least one 
company—the Federal Stone Renovating Company and Mr. 
Stokes, their chairman—consider my remarks unjustifiable 
and likely to seriously injure their reputation. That being 
so, I wish to state unreservedly that I had no intention of 
casting any damaging reflection upon the financial status 
of the above company or upon the genuine merits of any 
particular process or invention. 

The sole object of my letter was to warn my brother- 
architects, especially the less-seasoned ones, against the 
danger of being taken at an unguarded moment and ex- 
pressing opinions which might afterwards hold theni up to 
ridicule. That this view was accepted by at least one other 
architect was shown by the letter which appeared the follow- 
ing week and signed ‘‘ Another F.R.I.B.A.” 

I can only repeat that I am very sorry, and trust those 
who consider themselves aggrieved will be charitable enough 
to accept this withdrawal in all sincerity.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, F.R.LB.A. 


Designing a Steel Box Girder. 

Sir,—My attention has just been called to a letter signed 
J. Myrtle Smith, A.R.I.B.A., in your issue for May 7, 
asserting that the design given by me in a paper read before 
the Association of Engineers in Charge is impossible of 
execution, and expressing surprise that this was not noticed 
by any of the engineers to whom the lecture was delivered. 
Why it should be impossible is not stated, but the idea 
appears to be that there is insufficient room for the “ holder- 
Upie to get inside to hold the rivet heads while the rivetting 
of the inner angles is done on the outside. The space inside 
the girder is 15 inches wide (144 inches net) by 28 inches 
high, which is more than enough, as I have before me the 
drawing of a box girder of similar construction, designed 
by .me fifteen years ago) in. which the inside space is 
125 inches wide by 22 inches high, and no difficulty was 
experienced during the construction in putting in any of the 
tivets.—Yours faithfully, Henry Apams, M.Inst.C.E. 


te 


The Building Exhibition. 


Srr,—I quite agree with your several correspondents. 
Yes; the exhibit of drawings was missed. Provided you 
had been able to exhibit in a better position, I consider the 
collection was quite as good as many a Royal Academy 
(Architectural Room) Exhibition:—Yours faithfully, 


A Country Exuistrror. 
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Mr. J. 8. Gibson, F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed ; 
for the Middlesbrough public library competition | 
nomination of Mr. Ernest George, P.R.LB.A. It is 
stood there are from 150 to 200 sets of plans to adj 
upon. 4 

When the Master and Companions Of St. George’: 
Sheffield, hold their meeting at Ruskin Museum on } 
the Lord Mayor and Alderman Nuttall, on behalf of +} 
poration, will present a proposal to renew the twent: 
lease of the collection in the Ruskin Museum, which ex 
1910, for a further term of twenty years, and will ; 
maintain the museum at Meersbrook Park for that pe 
the conditions of the existing lease. 

Hamilton School Boara had under consideration la: 
a communication from the Institute of Architects, G 
stating that if the Board did not give fuller effect 
recommendations of the Institute they would be unc 
necessity of advising their members not to take part 
competition in connection with the plans for the new ac 
which is to cost about 30,0007. The Board agreed { 
effect to the recommendations in so far as giving the In 
the assurance that a professional man of standing wi 
appointed as assessor to adjudicate upon the plans anc 
at_ once the fees of the architect, but the Board deel 
publish the name of the assessor until the competitive p 
the new building were in their hands. The architect 
were fixed at 3} per cent. 


The Manchester Society of Architects at their ; 
meeting last week elected the following office-holders - 
coming year:—President, Mr. P. 8. Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, Mr. W. ©, Ha 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Edgar Wood, A.R.I.B.A. ; ho 
secretary, Mr. Isaac Taylor, F.R.1I.B.A. ; assistant ho: 
secretary, Mr. Gerald Sanville, A.R.I.B.A.; memb 
Council, Messrs. John Brooke, Godfrey Colles, A. E 
bett, John Ely, J. T. Halliday, F. E. L. Harris, 
Lodge, F. W. Mee, Paul Ogden, J. H. Sellers, John 
brick, and J. H. Woodhouse. The membership of the; 
stands at 265. 


At the Annual Vestry Meeting of the cathedral chu 
St. Philip, Birmingham, the Rector said with refere 
the cathedral tower that they had had it examined by 
competent architect, who said that though the substr 
was quite sound, the outer casing was gradually w 
away, and that something must be done in the w 
restoration or replacement. It was to be hoped that 
the summer was out they would be able to remove tl 
sightly structure placed for protection’s sake against th 
front of the cathedral. 

The Sheffield City Council Organised a competiti 
laying out the Rivelin Road Estate. The competitio 
confined to architects practising within a radius of 
miles of Sheffield. Eleven designs were sent in. Th 
premium of twenty guineas has been won by Messrs. J. 
wick Brameld & Sons, of York Street, and the seco: 
ten guineas, by Mr. James Miller, A.R.I.B.A., of § 
dale, Bradwell. 

The Borough Surveyor to the St. Marylebone Bc 
Council recently complained as to the great inconve: 
he experiences in not being able to take prompt proce 
against persons who begin to take down buildings ; 
borough, within 10 feet of any highway, without first 
notice to the Council of their intention to do so and 0 
ing a licence for a proper hoarding. Having regard 
special nature of these cases and to the need for p 
action, the committee recommended that the boroug! 
veyor (after consultation with the town clerk) be auth 
to take proceedings without giving the notices requit 
the Statutes, Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and L 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1890. 

The Report of the Liverpool city building surveyo 
John T, Alexander) on the work of his department ¢ 
the year 1908, states that the number of houses & 
during the year was 1,850, or 183 below the average f 
previous twelve years. There had been a marked red 
in the number of houses at a rental of less than 7s. a 
but more of the common six-room type of houses, com 
ing rentals of from 7s. to 9s. 6d. a week, had been 
while no houses of a high rental had been erected witht 
city boundaries, with the solitary exception of a single 
at Aigburth. In the Walton district, owing perhaps 
creased railway facilities and comparatively lower re 
there was a marked increase in the number of houses 
The estimated number of houses in the city was now 15 
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NEw BUILDING FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


ALFRED BURR, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Gbhe Avehitert, May 14! 1909. 
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New OFFiceS FOR THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A., Architect. 


Gbe Avehitert, May 14% 1909. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


R.A., Architect. 
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A CORNER OF COMPTON WYNYATES, WARWICKSHIRE. 
From a Sketch by BANisTER FLETCHER, 


THE WEEK. 


opinions expressed by Mr. A. B. Howes, 

ster-at-law, in his paper recently read at the Sur- 
‘s' Institution, and entitled ‘‘ Quantity Surveyors: 
view of their Legal Position,’’ if correct, consider- 
modify the impression held by most quantity 
yyors. It has usually been considered that a quantity 
»yor was liable to the builder for any shortage in the 
tities, but -Mr. Howes put it that, as there is no 
iy of contract, the quantity surveyor is not liable 
e builder for negligence in preparing quantities, but 
for fraud or misrepresentation. As in the hurried 
itions under which quantities are usually prepared 
netimes happens that mistakes are made and quan- 
are “short,’’ many of the best firms of surveyors 
been called upon by builders for recoupment, and 
‘accepted the lability without demur. On the other 
, Mr. Howes said that between owner and quantity 
syor there is a contract of service, and hence a 
anty of reasonable if not absolute accuracy. The 
tect’s position, according to Mr. Howss, is that he 
der no liability to either the builder or the surveyor in 
2cb of quantities. The owner is liable to the surveyor 
ayment until the acceptance of the builder’s tender, 
fter that the builder is liable. 


‘He Italians, although they will allow no foreigners 
cavate in Italy, even when, as at Herculaneum, they 
ot find the funds to do the work themselves, have 
rtheless made arrangements for starting an Italian 
sological School at Athens, one object of which will 
0 undertake excavations. 
roment will be in somewhat of a dilemma if the 
ks, as they quite naturally might, were to ask for 
ussion to excavate on the site of the Dorian settle- 
8 in Sicily or Magna Grecia. 


‘HE persistency and influence of those who desire the 
tenance as a complete entity of the Indian Collection 
outh Kensington appear likely to be successful, as 
ympathy of Mr. Runorman, President of the Board of 
ation, has been won to this view. The probability 
‘fore is that we shall have the India Museum in a 
home, Certainly, for the sake of the collection, it 
d be better even that it should be housed in the ex- 


We imagine the Italian | 


tended Victoria and Albert Museum, than in the mean 
and unsafe shanties in which it is now located. 


Tue difficulty nowadays of obtaining really good “‘ soft 
wood ’’ timber was illustrated by the evidence and judg- 
ment given in the case at the Salford County Court of 
Warp & Gonpstonge v. G. N. Hapen & Sons. The 
plaintiffs agreed to supply a certain quantity of red wood 
casing for electrical wires which was to be free of all knots 
‘““and other defects.’’ Some of the material suppled 
was admuttedly sap-wood, and defendants objected to pay 
on this account, but the Judge decided that sap in wood 
was not a defect, and that the red wood supplied was of 
average quality. He therefore gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed. 


Tue gift of 50,0001. by the Goldsmiths’ Company to 
the Imperial College of. Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, should provide that institution with one of 
the best equipments for teaching engineering to be found 
in England, a thing in which London has been hitherto 
lacking. The objects of a central college such as the one 
at South Kensington, which is professedly intended for 
the training of teachers in technical schools, should 
embrace research as well as instruction. Certainly it is 
not for want of material provision that technical instruc- 
tion in this country is far inferior to what it ought to be 
and to what it is in Germany. 


Sir Wiuu1am Ricumonp has written to the Times pro- 
testing, on behalf of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, against the ‘* restoration ’’ or renewal 
of the niche and canopy work of the west front of Exeter 
Cathedral. The Society states that the old niche work 
was of the finest white stone, admirably sculptured, and 
with expressions of delicacy and finish that claim for the 
work the highest place in medieval craftsmanship,’’ and 
Sir Witu1am RicumMonpd complains that a coarse yellow 
stone has been substituted. The Society often makes 
mistakes, and would seem to prefer that the ‘‘ finest white 
stone,’’ probably Caen stone, should be left to moulder 
and decay until nothing but a powerful effort of the 
imagination could restore for us a presentment of what 
the old work really looked like. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—Il. 

J R. O. BEESTON HATCHARD’S “‘ Proposed Garri- 
\ son Church, Khartoum,”’ is shown in a brilliantly 
coloured perspective that well conveys the idea of the 
blazing sunlight under which the building will be seen. 
The design appears quite suitable for the locality, in which 
anything like elaborate detail would be practically impos- 
sible, and the author has skilfully obtained good architec- 
tural effect by the use of the simplest forms. Red brick, 
white stone, rough-cast (in moderation) and tile roofs are 
the materials. Shade is obtained by means of verandahs 
and wide projecting eaves. The ‘‘ New Chancel, St. 
Mary’s Church, Snettisham,’’ by Messrs. RavENSCROFT, 
Son & Morris, is unaffected and harmonises perfectly 
with the Decorated work of this well-known and beautiful 
church. Mr. R. Weir Scuvttz’s ‘‘ Cathedral Church of 
All Saints, Khartoum,’’ of which both the interior and ex- 
terior are shown, apparently is an attempt to obtain the 
shade necessary under tropical conditions by a double wall 
plane, the external with triangular-headed Romanesque 
window openings, and the inner with pointed arches enclos- 
ing tracery of some kind not clearly indicated. The nave is 
spanned by pointed arches in red brick and stone. Con- 
siderations of expense have clearly limited the scope of 
the designer’s ideas. Another design for a church in a 
sunlit country is ‘* A Church near Capetown, §.A.,’’ by Mr. 
Water H. JaGcarp, in which smallness of window 
openings is relied upon to prevent undue glare of light; 
by leaving the walls white in the drawing an idea of bright 
sunshine is conveyed. Mr. Epwarp Warren’s ‘‘ Triptych 
for a College Chapel ’’ is a pleasant conception without 
elaborate architectural ornament, relying for its effect 
upon the figure paintings framed in green and gold. The 
body of the triptych shows angels adoring the Crucified 
One in the centre, and the wings the twelve Apostles also 
in adoration. ‘‘ St. Barnabas Church Hall, Gorringe Park, 
Surrey,’’ by Mr. Burke Downrva, is a nice coloured 
drawing, which was reproduced by us in our issue of 
July 10 last year, and shows a clever and comparatively 
inexpensive design for a mission building, in which good 
architectural effect is obtained by the expenditure of 
brains rather than money. Mr. Ronanp W. Pavu’s 
““ Pembridge Church, Herefordshire: Interior after Re- 
storation,’’ is a good pen-and-ink perspective from which it 
is difficult to gather how much is old and how much new, 
save that there can be no doubt the latter includes the open 
screen and hanging cross. ‘‘ Buckfast Abbey Church,’’ 
by Mr. Frepx. A. Waters, appears quite a cathedral in 
size and dignity. . The style adopted is that of the English 
Transitional period, and shows once more how a great 
architectural conception may be independent of elaborate 
detail. A lofty central tower and a chapel of six altars 
at the extreme east end on the lines of Durham’s chapel 
of the nine altars are striking features of the plan, to 
which may be added the position of the choir west of the 
transeptal crossing. Professor BeresForp Pits, by his 
“* Extension of Frinton Church, Essex,”’ is going to change 
a commonplace little building into one highly picturesque 
and yet not too grand to retain the character of a country 
church. The picturesqueness is largely due to a well- 
designed wooden bell turret which one might describe 
as a glorified sance-bell cote. Plaster and red brick give 
brightness of colour, and good tracery of Perpendicular 
type interest to the design. The ‘‘ Third Church of Christ 
Scientist, ”’ by Messrs. Farr & Myer, is a remarkable 
design, which is not wholly shown, but sufficiently sug- 
gested by a good coloured perspective to enable us to 
grasp*that its salient features are quite out of the common. 
The entrance front has a tall, square tower set in the 
crown of a semicircular recess between two square blocks, 
and behind the tower is a low dome that presumably 
covers the body of the church. The drawing shows a 
polychromatic use of material that ought to delight the 
heart of Sir Wiuu1am Ricumonp. ‘‘ New Church of St. 
Michael, Sunnyside, Berkhamstead,’’ by Mr. Puri M. 
J OHNSTON, 1s a quiet country church with a big tiled roof 
coming down low over nave and aisle, and with a square- 
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tiled bell-cot at the west end. Mr. J. Coarzs Gap 
““The Gate House, Anglican Benedictine Monas 
Caldey,’’ is a powerful piece of design in rough mas 
and simple detail, quite expressive of the purport o 
building of which it forms a part. Mr. Mam 
Honan’s ‘* New Church, Warrington,”’ is shown bo 
interior and exterior views, and is broadly treated 
distinctly Italian feeling in the compositio 
reminiscence of Romanesque work. The int 

afford a fine field for colour decoration, and w« 
to have been designed with this intention. ‘‘ New 
Church, Lewisham,’’ by Messrs. E. L. Wrarrm 
GopFREY, is a simply treated mission-hall typ 
with plain semicircular arches. Mr. J. Ery 
‘* Church Hall for St. Mary’s, Spring Grove,”’ 
hall simply treated in brick with an elaboratel 
stone porch that provides the excuse for some 1 
chant design. Sir Carnes A. NicHonson’s “ 
Rebuilding Clifton College Chapel”’ has for its chi 
in the internal view that is shown, a vaulted ero; 
a lantern, which reminds us in a way of the cent) 
of Ely. Coloured decoration in the form of pa 
architectural. panels is indicated. Mr. 

Brown’s “‘ Church of St. Peter, Rushden,” he 
and dignity, and is a fitting design for a town chur 
without extravagance. Tile roofs, a small 
gabled vestry and Perpendicular tracery help 
the character of the design. In his “‘ New 
Wellingborough : Exterior,’’ Mr. Arnoup H. Ho 
to have determined not to show his roofs, whi 
lines of the eastern gable are true, are of flat 
certainly have high parapets. It looks rather 
see the tower only a little higher than the roof ] 
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ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCI 
By R. OWEN. ALLSOP. 
THe SYMMETRICAL AND ASYMMETRICAL 


a objection to the absolutely symmetr 
that it always suggests that the re 
practical service have suffered in order to 
symmetrical. That this is often actually s 
that it is invariably so we have good reason 
The advocates of the symmetrical plan 
making of such is difficult, whereas the ma 
by piecing together, anyhow, the several ¢ 
is an easy matter. The mistake here m 
to confound genuine thoughtless patchwork 
asymmetrical planning. It can be shown 
after symmetry of plan must necessarily 
to practical needs. 

It seems much to say that there is som 
offensive to the eye in the perfectly symm 
—that of absolute symmetry both as to fr 
This must be more mental than an appre 
eye, for we have already considered that ti 
symmetry, especially in large buildings, i 
perspective. The sentiment then must a 
mental consideration that the symmetry is 
against truth and sincerity of purpose, in t 
tical needs of the building must suffer. Ine 
that the symmetrical plan is good, because m 
to make, the advocates of the system are st 
ground not quite secure. May there not be 
excellent system of planning? And is the | 
the symmetrical plan is more difficult to make qu 
is it at all founded on truth? “i 

To give effect, whether architectural or otherv 
symmetry is the easiest thing possible. The ch 
a name and doubles the paper whilst it is yet % 
pleased with the symmetrical smudge resulti 
turner in a marvellously short time produces a 
baluster from a shapeless mass of wood. 
mere production of symmetry calls for little or 
skill or art ; the making of a balanced effect does, 
necessitate the highest artistic knowledge an 

The symmetrical plan supposes that t 
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mts are just exactly duplicated—even the one 
d the other. This necessarily supposes that 
are such conditions that the most practically con- 
6 disposition is one-half on the right, and one-half 
he left-hand side. Can we possibly conceive of 
conditions in nine out of the ten buildings needed 
“for the service and convenience of man, or to the 
wand glory of Gop? Who would wish (to produce 
ietry) for two further campaniles at St. Paul’s 
ral? Who would prefer two added eastern 
s to our asymmetrical cathedrals? There is no 
ing as to taste, but to some of us the perfectly 
etrical building of multifarious practical needs—as 
vil architecture—is offensive. We have already 
sted the reason—the sacrifice of truth and sincerity 
yduce that which is the mere essential characteristic 
2 beauty of vase or monument. The latter—if a 
of architecture at all—is ordinarily a very low 
of such. 

that then must be the main guiding principle of 
ing? What, surely, but honesty of purpose? And 
is this principle evidenced by the production of a 
whose motive is not practical service but the pro- 
mm of the beauty that characterises the inanimate 
al in its formation? The perfectly symmetrical 
ng always suggests green cloth and a glass case— 
sardboard model. MHere, the eye, embracing the 
> of a large building at one glance, can appreciate 
netry. ‘The conditions are different where we 
da large building in the actuality. On the other 
, extreme asymmetry—as in fig. 23—suggests 
thy. 

he . error into which the extreme symmetrists 
‘ plainly in ignoring the fact that there are three 
styles of planning :—(1) The perfectly symmetrical, 
ne patchwork, and (3) the honest and scientific. 
‘nder the first principle of planning, if our practical 
3 produce naturally that which has not (in spite of 
| effort) the symmetry of halves, we force on such 


. Fic. 23.—AT PONTRESINA. 
metry unnaturally. Practical convenience suffers in 
equence. The plan is bad. By the second “ prin- 
> " being too lazy or ignorant to do otherwise we 
h on part to part wholly irrespective both of con- 
ence and effect. The plan is worse. On the 
utific system—hence the artistic system—we throw 
‘utmost energies into producing the utmost con- 
ence with the utmost effect, but we do not sacrifice 
tical needs to that which (it is supposed) will give 
ae effect to the eye. Which is the better system 
fanning? 
What 1S wrong with the horse, that he has not 
Fa a tail or a head at both ends? Surely nature has 
fre sed (according to the extreme symmetrist) in 
he us balancing the appearance! To our way of 
: Pe we can by analogy learn much from such a 
a of natural animal forms. The animal has 
i —— principal part—a dominant. So in building 
aie principal parts. But in the building of 
symmetry the whole is subordinated to an 
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imaginary axis—for to such we must at last refer all 


- symmetry of halves. 


Now it is evident that the architect who produces 
a perfectly symmetrical monument or crystal-like plam 
has chiefly kept his attention fixed upon the symmetry. 
The practical needs have been wholly secondary—indeed, 
of importance of an infinitely lower grade, being in fact 
absolutely sacrificed and ignored. 

This as a proposition may at first be denied; more 
careful consideration will show that the statement is not 
over exaggerated—not, in fact, exaggerated at all. The 
aim is the symmetry of halves. It is not the plan as 


a practical working device for the benefit of those who 

are to be installed on the building or to have approach 

or access to, or thoroughfare therein. , 
The same object is before the designer in producing 


Fic. 24.—WEST FRONT, ST. PAUL'S. 


a genuine monument, or a vase, or other minor class 
of ornamental composition in three dimensions—a solid. 

The necessity for exact symmetry is frequently refer- 
able to the practical demands of stable equilibrium. 
This principle concerns vertical division only. The 
governing factor in this case is, therefore, either a per- 
pendicular axis or plane, and in any case the whole refers 
to the earth’s centre. An ordinary stone column may be 
instanced. We are, therefore, at times justified in 
ultimately referring the principle of exact symmetry to 
the overruling force of gravity. We should see at once 
the absurdity of an idea of dividing a 50-feet high building 
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hy a centre horizontal line 25 feet from the ground level, 
and then making the part above and below ‘‘ sym- 
metrical ’’—the same above and below and referring to 
the centre horizontal line. 

The most important practical fact concerning exact 
symmetry is that in this arrangement every part of the 
whole is subordinated to the effect of symmetry. The 
great power of exact, mathematical symmetry is thus at 
once evident; and at the same time its unnaturalness— 
where this narrow oneness of effect is not demanded— 
is also made clear. In the case of a bow! of flowers, if 
we assume that we have a certain number either all alike 
or of different variety, no one with natural good taste 
would proceed to arrange these in the bowl or vase in 
perfect “‘ symmetry.’’ . Were this done, the attention 
would be called off the flowers themselves and directed to 
a pattern, as such. All their individual beauty would be 
prostituted to this pattern. If we are designing a door- 
way, the complete portal is the theme, to which all parts 
must be subordinated. The end and aim here differs, and 
absolute equilateral symmetry the principle justly em- 
ployed, at any rate in the main mass. It is, by these 
considerations, evidently suggested that there is on the 
one hand absolute, rigid symmetry, and, on the other, 
harmonious grouping; which is a reflection simply bring- 
ing us, by another road, to symmetry and balance as 
separate things. 

We may make a floral cross or anchor, but that is a 
different thing from making a pattern of flowers of a 
varied outline repeating on either side of a neutral axis; 
for in the former case we decorate (embellish) the cross 
or anchor, and to these simple forms the flowers are 
subordinate ornaments or enrichments. It is another 
thing to construct an ornament of flowers so that the 
flowers are subordinate to a (per se) senseless form. For 
the practical purposes of the architectural designer it 
suffices for him to remember that exact equal-halved 
symmetry makes for one, absolute and only, while 
harmonious grouping, or balance, ensures unity without 
submerging individual component parts; and we can 
always powerfully aggrandise the part of asymmetrical 
placing with respect to the whole. 

There is a favourite (or common) photographic view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral showing the west front with the 
dome and cross exactly central. The complete picture 
constitutes a pattern, and the pattern dominates the 
whole. If this pattern-like appearance is so desirable 
we have, in our rough sketch, endeavoured to enhance the 
effect by some additions, made and in the making. 

(To be continued.) 


THE IRON AND STEELE INSTITUTE. 


HE fortieth annual general meeting of the Iron and Steel 

Institute was opened on May 13 in the hall of the Institu- 

tion of Civil Engineers, Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., President, in 
the chair. 

The report of the Council for 1908 stated that the year 
had been one of considerable activity and progress. The 
number of ordinary members had increased by 116, and the 
total number of members on the roll on December 31 was 
2,128, as against 1,522 in 1898. Severe losses through death 
had been experienced during 1908, the list comprising forty- 
one names. The statement of accounts showed that the 
receipts for the year amounted to 6,3671., and the expendi- 
ture to 6,011/. The Council announced the grant, by the 
Royal College of Heralds, of armorial bearings to be borne 
by the Institute, the gift of the President, Sir Hugh Bell, 
Bart. .Mr. George C. Lloyd has been appointed to succeed 
the late Mr. Bennet H. Brough, who died in October. 

Owing to the steady growth of the membership of the 
Tron and Steel Institute, and to the expansion of the Insti- 
tute Library, the Council decided, early in the year, to 
secure more commodious offices, and to effect certain improve- 
ments in the internal arrangements. Negotiations were 
therefore opened with the Westminster Trust, who are the 
landlords of the premises, and the Council concluded an 
agreement in February. The new premises consist of a 
suite of ten rooms, on the first floor of No. 28 Victoria 
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Street, having precisely the same outlook as the re 
vacated offices, and access being obtained from the samc 
entrance and staircase. The Council have also obtain 
use of a storeroom, conveniently situated in the same 
ing, on the sixth floor. 

The new by-laws were proposed and unanimously al 
by the members. 

Among the papers read at the opening meeting w 
following by Mr. J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc, } 
(London), on a 
The Value of Physical Tests in the Selection and % 

of Protective Coatings for Iron and Steel. _ 


“ce 


The expression “ protective coating ”’ is now appl 
any material or mixture of materials—whether oil, ya 
paint, or enamel—employed with the specific object o 
tecting a structure from external influences, >, 

There is a growing tendency to regard such materj 
coming within the scope of engineering materials or 
rials of construction. Little argument is necessary to 
the correctness of this; it is self-evident that the eng 
who designs and selects the materials for the structure 
should also select the final coating on which, in a 
measure, the life of the structure depends. 

There has been a noteworthy increase during recent 
in the attention devoted by technical chemists and 
engineers to the physical and mechanical properties of pi 
varnishes and other protective materials. This is lg 
due to the growing appreciation of the fact that in a 
service and under the conditions of prolonged exposu 
the atmosphete, moisture, &c., the durability or life of 
tective coatings depends as much on physical laws ; 
chemical ones, and further, that the physical state o: 
dition of a protective coating has an important 
its liability to chemical influences both external ar 
In other words, it is not always composition that deter 
the technical value of an article. Other factors besides 
position enter into the question, and it is the determing 
and if need be the measurement, of these factors whic 
author would include in the expression “testing.” _ 

This is neither the time nor the place to enter ir 
voluminous discussion on all the moot points which ari 
connection with the selection and application of prote 
coatings. The author’s object at present is to indicat 
trend of technical opinion in regard to the principles 
followed in the testing and technical valuation - 
rials prior to exposure under average or normal 


and to point out how the engineer who is responsi | fo 
selection and application of protective coatings can 
safeguard the interests of his client, the owner of t 


perty under treatment. 

The chemical aspect of the question will the 
on one side, and those physical and mechanical 
recent experience has proved to be most valuable in 
one to arrive at a judgment as to the comparative meri 
different protective paints will be dealt with brie 

Protective coatings consist as a rule of a pigm 
tion and a fluid medium or vehicle. The author 
point out in passing that pigments are themselves 
defined and valued in terms of physical propertie 
insolubility and degree of crystalline structure; al 


fluid vehicle after drying presents certain mechanical 
tures as to elasticity, hardness and the like, which deter 


its value as a paint material. If it be borne in mind t 
film of protective paint spread over a continuous lengt 
iron or steel surface seldom has a thickness of more 
ztyth of an inch, and that the life, or at any rate the 
of maintenance, of the structure depends on the capacit 
the paint film to expand and contract, without breakin 
accordance with the expansion and contraction of the s 
ture itself, to maintain a hard and impervious suriac 
resist the solvent action of rain-water and chemical 
purities in the atmosphere, it will, the author assume 
granted that the physical properties of paint films al 
pre-eminent importance in determining the selection 0 


‘materials which yield the said films. 


The physical tests which may be employed as @ guid 
selecting protective coatings are of two kinds:—_ 

(1) Those applicable to the paint itself. is 

(2) Those applicable to the film produced by the dryit 
the paint. a 

The more important of these tests will now be discu 
very briefly, and the author would point out that he r™ 
here only to tests which experience has proved to be of 


| utility in solving the problems connected with the subject 


~ 
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4. Tests Applicable to the Paint. 


The Pigment and Vehicle should be properly propor- 
in order to insure efficient Application and the Mini- 
f Free Ou Space in the Dry Film.—The physical pro- 
which underlies the question of correct consistency of 
int is that of “ viscosity,’’ and on the viscosity of the 
depends to a great extent the efficiency with which it 
| applied. If the viscosity be too high, the paint film 
» too thick, and imperfect and unequal drying will 
oly result. If the viscosity be too low, the paint film 
-obably be too thin, and will tend to run down in tears. 
tunately no cut-and-dried method has yet been 
Jated by means of which the correct consistency of a 
tive coating can be accurately determined before use. 
s, therefore, a point which the user of protective coat- 
rust perforce leave to the producer of these materials, 
gh it is within the power of the consumer to protect 
lf by specifying that the consistency or viscosity of the 
: shall be such as to enable a film of a given thickness to 
duced under stated conditions. 

je question of free oil space in a paint film is an ex- 
ly important one, and it has been proved that the 
a the amount of free oil space the more impervious to 
‘are and as a rule the more durable will the film be, the 
itly accepted view at present being that the fluid 
taf or vehicle in protective coatings acts merely as the 
> binding or cementing medium which holds the real 
|tive agent—namely, the pigment—together. By 
ining the films produced by different paints under the 
‘scope one can obtain most useful information as to the 
ive areas occupied by solid pigment and transparent 
" and in selecting a protective paint careful examina- 


mder the microscope should never be neglected. 
) The Size of the Pigmentary Particles should be Small 
\Jniform.—This is now accepted by paint experts as a 
d truth, and the author might refer in passing to the 
Lic research, which finally set this matter at rest, 
‘ucted some years ago by Mr. Robert Job, chief testing 
‘ist to the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad.* The 
»| measurement of small pigmentary particles is a 
pr requiring some experience and manipulative skill, 
ituch measurements cannot be neglected in the physical 
ig of protective coatings. Without entering into un- 
‘sary details, it may be said that the pigment in a paint 
‘be considered to be finely ground when the largest par- 
| do not exceed .001 inch in diameter. In the case of a 
5 which proved after exposure under service conditions 
a thoroughly satisfactory protective coating, the largest 
icles were of this diameter, and there were very few of 
- The smallest observed particles had a diameter of 
; inch, and the estimated average diameter of all the 
‘cles was .0004 inch. In the case of another paint which 
ed unsatisfactory in service and whose composition was 
‘tically identical with the paint just referred to, the 
st particles were .018 inch in diameter, and there were 
iy of .010 inch, while the finest particles had a mean 
eter of .0002 inch, the estimated average size of all the 
‘icles being .008 inch. 
lere again the requisite physical state of the paint can be 
ved by suitable specification. 
2) The Pigment and the Vehicle should possess the Mini- 
 Dendency to Separate from each other.—Theoretically a 
sctive coating consisting of pigment and vehicle should 
4 such a state that it flows like a homogeneous liquid 
out separation into its component parts. It is within 
power of manufacturers of these materials to approxi- 
» to this theoretical state of things under reasonable con- 
ms, and a very simple physical test can be applied in 
rt to determine whether separation will occur. This test 
devised by Job in connection with the investigation 
cred to above, and after considerable personal experi- 
of it the author can confirm its value. The paint, in a 
ition ready for use, is placed on a piece of sheet glass, 
ch is then stood vertically for one hour at a temperature 
‘* F. No separation of the pigment and vehicle should 
»servable at the end of that time. To make the test more 
te the paint may be thinned with raw linseed oil, and 
. then no palpable separation ought to occur. 
4) Accelerated Tests.—Obviously the main purpose of 
5 such as those that have been described is to enable one 
aie at a judgment as to whether the material under 
ad rs eS peony Eeconly under service conditions. 
eee sete this with perfect accuracy a whole 
g and laborious exposure tests would have to be 


* Journal of the Franklin Institute, July 1904. 
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applied. This under ordinary commercial conditions is not 
possible, therefore attempts have been made to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions by exposing the paints to severe con- 
ditions for a short space of time, and by examining the films 
so produced in order to see whether they are free from the 
defects which one would expect to find in them after long 
exposure under milder conditions. This method has been 
applied with considerable success in the technical valuation 
of oil varnishes for protective purposes,* and is likely to be 
employed more widely in the future. 


2. Tests Applicable to the Film. 


(a) Determination of the Thickness and Uniformity of the 
Film.—Although the average thickness of a paint film ex- 
tending over a considerable surface may be rhoth, or zh oth, 
or 34,th of an inch, the thickness at various points usually 
varies within considerable limits, and obviously the actual 
utility of the film will depend greatly upon the thickness at 
the thinnest point. It is therefore of importance to deter- 
mine whether the film produced by a given protective coating 
is liable to produce an uneven film. The average thickness 
of the film can be readily determined by applying a coat of 
the paint on a piece of perfectly plane glass, and when dry 
covering it with another piece of similar glass. The thick- 
ness of the two pieces of glass plus the film of paint can then 
be determined by the calipers, and if from the figure se 
arrived at the thickness of the two pieces of glass by them- 
selves be deducted, the mean thickness of the paint film is 
obtained. It is not so easy to determine the actual varia- 
tion in the thickness of the film at different points, but useful 
information in this respect is yielded by examination under 
the microscope. It is evident that inequalities in the thick- 
ness of the film are largely due to variations in the size of 
the pigmentary particles. Consequently if the latter factor 
is properly adjusted there will be comparatively little danger 
of the film exhibiting inequalities. 

(b) Strength of Film as Determined by Breaking- 
machine.—It is only within the last twelve or eighteen 
months that actual measurements have been made of the 
strength of a paint film, and an ingenious instrument has 
been devised by Mr. R. S. Perry for this purpose. It is 
called the “ Filmometer,’”’ and is shown on a diagram which 
the author has. had prepared. Although figures have been 
arrived at indicating the pressure required to rupture various 
paint films of known thickness, the tests are hardly far 
enough advanced yet to enable one to predict with perfect 
certainty from the figures obtained what relation obtains 
between them and durability in service. All that can be 
said at the moment is that much valuable information con- 
cerning the effect of age upon a paint film as influencing its 
strength and elasticity may be expected in due time. As 
Mr. Perry points out, these are two vital qualities in a paint, 
as it is through them that a paint resists abrasion, cracking, 
peeling and blistering. 

(c) Elasticity of Film:.—This factor also can be measured 
by the filmometer, and the remarks made under (b) apply here 
with equal force. It is hoped that during the next twelve 
months sufficient data will have been accumulated to enable 
the filmometer to be made use of in testing paint films for 
technical purposes. 

(d) Permeability of Films by Vapours and Gases.—It has 
been abundantly proved that every paint film hitherto ob- 
tained is permeable by moisture. Whether this moisture 
finds its way through the film through pores or whether it 
percolates by a process of osmosis is a moot point; neverthe- 
less the fact is proved that paint films are permeable by 
moisture and gases. They differ, however, in the degree of 
permeability, and the less pervious they are the better will 
they effect their purpose of protection. A method for deter- 
mining the relative permeability of paint films has been 
devised by the Scientific Section of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and is indicated on the 
diagram. 

(e) Hardness of Surface of Film.—Many protective coat- 
ings have to resist surface blows, abrasions and the like. 
Hardness, therefore, is an important factor. It can be 
measured in terms of a definite standard by means of the 
instrument devised by Bailie and Laurie,+ of which the 
author has a specimen here. 

The various problems in connection with the physical and 
mechanical testing of paint films and protective coatings, 
and the connection between the results of these tests and 


* “The Physical Testing of Oil Varnishes” (J. Cruickshank 
Seta Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1907. 

ft Journal of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, July 1906. 
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durability under service conditions (which is the true 
criterion of the value of protective coatings) are being 
earnestly investigated at the present time, and it is probable 
that much valuable information will be available before long. 

In conclusion the author would like to direct attention to 
two aspects of this important subject which are liable to be 
lost sight of. One is the need for carefully drawn specifica- 
tions, worded in such a manner as will enable the consumer 
to obtain the full advantage of the most recent scientific 
research in the domain of protective coatings. The second 
is the all-important position of the consumer in such matters. 
After all it is the owner of the property that is the con- 
sumer, acting through his professional adviser the engineer, 
who is primarily interested in obtaining the best value he 
can for his money. But in order to do this the consumer 
must be able to state intelligently what he wants and to 
assure himself that he gets it. The author cannot do better 
in this connection than quote a few sentences which formed 
part of Dr. C. B. Dudley’s presidential address some years 
ago to the American Society for Testing Materials. He 
said:—‘‘ The influence and voice of the consumer in the 
manufacture of commercial products has come to stay, and it 
is simply the part of wisdom for all concerned to recognise 
the situation. Also, since both the producer and the con- 
sumer have a direct interest in the product or thing made, 
the one in its production and sale, the other in its use, there 
is no real reason why each should not study the product in 
most minute detail. If the producer knows better than the 
consumer, as he undoubtedly does, the effect of composition 
and details of manufacture on the thing made, so also does 
the consumer, if he studies as he should the behaviour of the 
materials in service, know better than the producer knows or 
can know the relation between the composition, the physical 
properties or even minute characteristics of the thing made 
and its successful use. It is only by the combination of 
information from each of these two sources that perfectly 
successful commercial products can be obtained.” 

May it not be granted, then, that the true policy to 
pursue in the fabrication and utilisation of protective coat- 
ings for iron and steel is that which has proved successful 
in other departments of industrial activity—namely, the 
harmonious co-operation in technical matters of the producer 
and the consumer? Thus only will the efforts to convert the 
crude materials of Nature into products useful in the service 
of man be crowned with success. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


A MERTING of the Institute was held on May 12 in the 
Parkes Museum, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
presiding. 
Mr. H. A. Rorcutine, M.Inst.C.E., F,G.S., read a paper 
on 
The Passage of Excreta through House Drains. 


In his introductory remarks the author said he intended 
to deal with the subject from a practical standpoint, and on 
the basis of such experiments and observations as he had 
made during many years on house drainage systems. It 
was his intention also to make use of the experiments under- 
taken by the Institute in 1893 for the purpose of ascertaining 
the quantity of water required for an efficient flush of a 
water-closet. In the passage of excreta through house 
drains, he said it was not so much the actual gradient at 
which the drain was laid in the ground that was of import- 
ance as the relation between the total height which the water 
had to fall in its passage from the flushing apparatus to 
the street sewer to the total length of the way. The 
hydraulic discharge gradient, as the author termed it, would 
vary for every sanitary apparatus fixed in the house, but 
was of necessity always steeper than the gradient of the 
drain itself, Generally speaking the hydraulic discharge 
gradients were steeper than 1: 10, and from upstairs baths 
and water-closets they were as a rule steeper than 1:5. It 
is of course very essential that the excreta should not lodge 
in any part of the house drainage system, but should pass 
as quickly as possible from the water-closet into the street 
sewer, and the physical problem presented by the transport is 
a somewhat complex one. A number of conditions, some of 
which varied continually even in the case of the same closet, 
had to be considered, such as the actual quantity of flushing 
water, the quantity and quality of excreta, the atmospheric 
conditions (cold or warm air in drains), the bends and 
construction of the drain, the condition of the invert and 

sides of the drain, &c., &e., but the two conditions which 
stood out prominently were the limited quantity of the flush- 
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throughout the period. 
flushing apparatus lasted 


first period the flow, as a rule, was fairly re, 
uniform, hence the period might be called th 
regular flow period,’’ but towards the end of th 
from the flushing apparatus the flow became more iy 
smaller and smaller, until it finally ceased altoge 
a mere dribble. To distinguish that period from 4} 
might be called the “second or irregular flow period,” 
two periods were the more distinct the quicker th 
charge from the flushing apparatus, and the 1. 
the slower the discharge. As soon as the flushi 
was started the water entering the basin carri 
into the soil pipe a portion of the excreta and 
rest being removed at later stages of the flush. Aj 
of the soil pipe, especially when that was fairly 
excreta would be further reduced in size and mi 
against the sides of the drain, especially whe 
drain entered the main with a sharp bend. They 
be pushed along the bottom of the drain, and so 
first flow period lasted they would be carried forw 
the disconnecting trap into the street sewer. 
excreta, however, might have lodged on the invert 
forming obstructions around them, and if tha 
during the latter part of the first or regular fl 
of the water might not be sufficient to remove th 
the second or irregular flush they might be m 
further down, with the result that at the end ¢ 
behind in the lower part of the drain or in the di 
chamber. As the carrying capacity of the water 
pipe depended very largely on the depth of fi 
velocity, and as these were of necessity best duri1 
period of flow, it was evident that for the convey, 
excreta through the drain that that period was | 
importance, whereas the water during the secon 
to all intents and purposes to waste; hence 
essential that the first period be made as efficient ; 
which could be done by discharging the flushing w, 
once, as it were in a rush, thus increasing the 
and velocity. 

Referring to the mean velocity of flow in h 
Mr. Roechling stated that owing to the comple: 
problem involved no formula would give correct 
cases, and all velocity formule must therefore be 1 
as giving only approximate results. ong 

The author then referred to the experiments m 
Sanitary Institute in 1893 with artificial excreta (< 
of soft soap, cocoa fibre and clay) and pieces of pap 
experiments, he said, showed clearly that for ac 
ciation of the results of a water-closet flush it wa 
to know, in addition to the length and gradient o 
in the ground, the hydraulic discharge gradie: 
the latter was really the most important fact 
elucidation of the problem. Generally speak 
drain (such as a branch drain) had a steep 
gradient, and a long drain (such as the main dr, 
hydraulic gradient. Concerning the self-cleansi 
of a closet, he held it should not go forth that 
gallon flush it must necessarily retain some of 
and paper. There were a number of good wash-do 
in the market that would (if properly fixed) g 
satisfactory results in that respect. The rem 
excreta out of the closet depended as much on 
which the water was discharged into the tra: 
quantity of the flush, and when the former was, 
difficulty need be experienced with two gallons. The quan 
of the flush and the hydraulic discharge gradien 
the velocity and the depth of flow, and those fac q 
mined practically the transporting power of water flov 
in a pipe. It might be that for very steep 
discharge gradients the velocity was of greater mo: 
the quantity of the flush, but for the range of 
ments, in which the velocity varied from 4 feet to 
second, it was clear that the quantity was of grea 
ance than the velocity, and that chiefly owing to th 
duration of the first or regular flow period produced 
greater quantities; the velocity and the depth of flow v: 
ing so little, the difference in the results could hardl\ 
due to them. As an instance he gave the case of a 41 
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\id at an hydraulic discharge gradient of 1: 4.41, the 
and depth of flow being practically the same for a | 
‘and 3 gallon flush, so that the better effect of the 
\: quantity could only be due to the greater length of 
ration of the first or regular flow period. The influence 
diameter was, he said, interesting to observe, as only 
_ hydraulic discharge gradient of 1 in 4.41 (i.e. for 
pipes) was the 4-inch pipe slightly better than the 
“pipe, but for all other gradients experimented with 
inch pipe gave better self-cleansing results than the 
| pipe. That result, though against popularly con- 
notions which were based on the flow of clean water, 
ted of very simple explanation. The depths of flow 
1e velocities being but slightly different, a 6-inch pipe, 
ting a greater width at top water-level, gave the 
‘a more room to move in and thus afforded less chance 
structions than the 4-inch pipe. The influence of the 
. of the drain in the ground could be clearly traced 
from the flatter hydraulic discharge gradient, but 
ing that the velocity at the entrance to the drain was 
ime in a 4-inch or 6-inch pipe laid at the hydraulic 
ge gradients of 1: 4.41 and 1: 6.51 (the gradients in 
sound being the same, only the length differing), the 
self-cleansing effect of the shorter pipe seemed to be 
ie the increased resistance encountered in the longer 


in practical purposes it might therefore be said that in 
. to be self-cleansing the velocity in either a 4-inch or 
1 pipe with a two-gallon flush in five seconds should not 
s than 44 feet per second, and with a three-gallon flush 
jen seconds it should not be less than 4 feet per second. 
ule, making a fair allowance for the conditions of every- 
oractice, gave a limiting hydraulic discharge gradient 
‘4 for a two-gallon flush in five seconds, and for a three- 
a in seven seconds a limiting discharge gradient of 
either for 4-inch or 6-inch pipes. It should, however, 
early understood, observed the author, that the rule 
ie to the drain itself, and not to disconnecting traps. 
he total quantity of water used in a house occupied by 
persons might be put at 75 gallons in twenty-four hours, 
i which 10 gallons would be used for water-closet flushes, 
illons remaining for other purposes. It would be clear 
‘the quantity of water used in each house would be more 
| sufficient to remove, even under the worst condition 
i. a with, the whole of the matters remaining 
ad in the house-drainage system after solitary, water- 
t flushes if the whole of the 65 gallons reached the drain 
r proper flushing conditions. Unfortunately, however, 
3 not the case, and on an average not more than 
allons reached the drain in proper flushing condition, 
‘remainder, or 35 gallons, being discharged in such 
tities and at such rates as to be useless for the purpose. 
ha 24 or 3-gallon flush no difficulties need at any time 
‘xperienced under ordinary conditions in keeping the 
ye-drainage system perfectly clean and sweet, but the 
‘of a 2-gallon flush required a little further considera- 
The worst case here to be inquired into was a house 
ghich there existed only one water-closet on the ground 
» without any bath or lavatory, a condition of things 
‘uently met with in cottage property in a provincial or 
izban town. Such a case would not lead to any difficulty 
egarded the clean state of the drainage system provided 
hydraulic discharge gradient of the water-closet was not 
“er than 1: 6.5. Where, however, the gradient was 
ver than 1: 6.5 it might become necessary to arrange for 
wvate flushing, either with the waste water of the house 
he water-supply of the town. At any rate, in such a 
-in a new house the sanitary authority ought to have 
‘er to insist on such arrangements if, after careful con- 
‘ration of all the facts, they were of opinion that that 
“necessary. In all other cases no difficulty need be ex- 
‘enced in keeping with a 2-gallon flush the house-drainage 
em clean and sweet, and where baths and lavatories were 
‘ase, especially on upper floors, the system should work 
‘fectly without the least difficulty. It was here assumed 
t the house-drainage system was used in a reasonable 
aner, as no provision could be made against wilful abuse 
‘lestruction. As, however, even the best apparatus was 
dle to get out of order in continued use, a periodical 
pection of all house-drainage systems was very advisable. 
These deductions, made from the experiments of the 
yal Sanitary Institute, were amply borne out by every- 
experience, which clearly proved that with a well-con- 
acted and well-maintained system neither the drain nor 
disconnecting trap did get blocked, and that where that 
k place a local fault was at work, such as the water- 
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closet apparatus having got out of order or the system being 
subjected to improper usage. 

The author had had under his immediate supervision for 
a number of years several hundred cottages in a manufactur- 
ing suburb of a provincial town, which were inhabited by a 
continually shifting population, not infrequently of a some- 
what doubtful character, and the chief trouble there ex- 
perienced was the blocking up of the water closets through 
unsuitable paper, rags and other improper articles. The 
closets had originally been pan closets, but the urban dis- 
trict council made the owner put up water closets with dis- 
connecting traps in the main drains. In one of the suburbs 
of London about one-third of the houses were inspected some 
time ago, with a view to ascertaining the state of the 
house drainage. Out of 6,745 inspection chambers visited, 
6,457 were found to be in proper working order, and in only 
288 cases was the disconnecting trap discovered to be blocked 
up. Expressed in percentages this meant that about 96 per 
cent. of the traps worked all right, and that only 4 per cent. 
were out of order. It was added that in 654 additional cases 
the accident of the blockage of the disconnecting trap was 
observed to have occurred some time previously. This 
might have been so or not, but as the blockage was not 
actually observed during inspection, it was in the nature of 
hearsay evidence only, and should therefore not be adduced 
here. Eight months after the first a second inspection was 
made of the 288 chambers previously found defective, and, 
in addition, of 216 chambers not previously found out of 
order. In that case only forty-nine chambers were found 
faulty, which was a little under 1 per cent. of all the 
6,745 chambers previously examined. Taking the results of 
the second examination first, they clearly showed that it 
was comparatively a simple matter to remedy the state of 
things discovered on the first occasion, and that the remedy 
adopted was so successful that out of 288 cases 239 traps 
worked quite properly after eight months, and only forty- 
nine were again found defective. The inference might 
therefore be made that the faults found on the first occasion 
were due not so much to principal faults of design as to 
careless and unjustifiable usage. 

Taking the results of the first examinat‘on, it did not 
seem logical to argue that because an apparatus had in 288 
cases broken down and had worked perfectly satisfactorily 
in 6,457 cases, the apparatus itself was bad, and ought 
therefore to be abolished altogether. If all apparatus that 
failed in four cases out of every hundred had to be aban- 
doned there would be little apparatus left after a compara- 
tively short time, end the only correct inference from the 
above figures seemed to be that the apparatus itself was good, 
and that in the cases of failure the cause was not to be found 
in the apparatus itself, but in the way it had been used. 
The results of the first and second inspection therefore con- 
firmed each other and corroborated the experience almost 
universally gained, that a disconnecting trap fixed and used 
with care works perfectly satisfactorily, and that where it 
collapsed that was usually due to a local fault either in the 
water-closet flushing cistern or in the usage. Indeed, on no 
other assumption would it be possible to account for the 
many million traps now in use and for the great numbers 
that were fixed year after year. 

Mr. Batpwin Latwam said the paper did not seem to him 
to be completely satisfactory with regard to the question as 
to what happened in house drains. Many forms were in 
use in the country in which there was no flushing through, 
and yet the drains were clear. The Fowler closets had been 
quoted, and “hey were found to ac: perfectly in manufac- 
turing districts. It appeared to him that most lectures of 
the kind were prepared with reference to that bugbear of the 
past, sewer air or sewer gas ; but having had a very exten- 
sive personal experience in the matter, he believed sewer air 
was not so deleterious as people imagined it to be, and they 
knew that it was not the specific cause of typhoid fever. 
Only recently he had vead through an American work on 
typhoid fever, and there was nov one single mention of 
sewer gas or air as being the origin, but in every case it 


was attributed to drinking water improperly filtered. The 
stoppage of interceptiag traps, too, was almost unknown, 
and he believed that given a good trap, with an abrupt fall 
of water, no fault could be found with them. No mention 
had been made in the paper of the effect of grease in pipes, 
and yet it was a most important element in the passage of 
matter through drains, for an accumulation of grease would 
gradually stop the channels to the sewers. 

Mr. J. Parren Barper said once a dislike had been taken 
to intercepting traps it was easy to believe all that might be 
argued against them. He did not think they became so 
quickly blocked as some people imagined, for he had found 
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that when one discharge of water from a closet did not quite 
reach the intercepting trap a dam was formed; which, with 
the second flush, wholly cleared the drain. The first dis- 
charge of water might be said to lubricate the drain, and 
the second, having overcome the inertia of the trap, cleansed 
it. With regard to the experiments made by the Sanitary 
Institute, he did not think the right material had been used 
as artificial solid matter. Cocoa fibre and material of that 


description was the cause of solid matter adhering to any - 


inequality in the sides of the drain, and sawdust, with clay, 
was a better substitute. He would have liked to have heard 
how the velocities of discharges were arrived at. 

Mr. C. H. Coorrr believed the intercepting trap had 
been blamed on account of its having been placed in a posi- 
tion never intended for it. He referred to a trap serving 
the drainage of more than one house. The two-gallon dis- 
charge to a water closet would be an efficient flush when the 
closet was new, but in all cases they had to provide for the 
far side of the trap, and the closet once having become 
coated, the force of the discharge was reduced, and in the 
course of years he believed the two-gallon flush would be 
found useless. 

Mr. H. P. Boutnors said there was no doubt that the 
paper was clear upon one point—the inefficiency of the two- 
gallon flush. The speaker had proved by experiments of his 
own that a larger volume of water was required, and that it 
should reach the drain in a rush. The question of traps, he 
said, was exercising the minds of the Local Government 
Board, and a departmental committee was considering the 
matter, and speaking personally he would not live in a 
house the drains of which were without an intercepting trap. 

Mr. F. Woop and Mr. W. Kave Parry also spoke in 
favour of intercepting traps. 

Mr. W. Jennines, alluding to the flushing of drains 
exercised by bath water, said there was no difficulty in 
obtaining baths with large outlets, but it was no use having 
large outlets if the engineer or plumber, for motives of 
economy, fixed small waste pipes. 

Dr. Butter suggested that intercepting traps were not 
always a success, and there was risk in employing them, 
since failures were not revealed until the sewage from the 
drain had percolated through the brickwork. 

Mr. H. Freypere believed that owners of property appre- 
ciated disconnecting traps, and he himself thought they 
should be made compulsory. 

On the motion of the CuarrMan, a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the author of the paper, by whom it was 
briefly acknowledged. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH, MITCHAM, SURREY.—SOUTH-EAST VIEW. 
HE church which we illustrate from a water-colour 
drawing in the Royal Academy will form the 
second of a group of buildings to be erected to serve the 
new district of Gorringe Park, Mitcham, Surrey, recently 
adopted by the City of London School Mission as their 
special sphere. The church hall, of which a drawing 
also appears in the Royal Academy, and was illustrated 
in our issue of July 10 last, was opened by the Bishop of 
Krnaston early this year. The church is cruciform and 
planned to accommodate 600, with a morning chapel for 
50. The materials proposed are dark Crowborough 
bricks and Ketton stone, with dark red hand-made tiles 
forthe roof; The architect is Mr. Burxe Downine, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 12 Little College Street, “Westminster 
Abbey. tol ©: ; 


SEDGWICK MEMORIAL MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE.—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 

UR illustration this week is in continuation of those 

in our last issue, and shows in detail the principal 

entrance to the great museum, with the external staircase 

adorned with the representations of-cave--bears and 

primitive bisons. We need scarcely repeat that Mr. T. G. 
JACKSON, R.A., was the architect of these buildings. 


DETAILS OF KIRBY HALL, NORTHANTS. 

IRBY HALL is one of the most interesting examples 

_ that we have in England of Early Renaissance 
architecture, and its details in particular have a peculiar 
sense of refinement that makes their study valuable. 
How long it will be before the whole building is lost in 
decay it is impossible to say, but we fear that the day is 
not far distant. Our illustration is taken from measured 
drawings by Mr. W. Earon, A.R-1.B.A. 
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_ HOUSE IN HEATH DRIVE, HAMPSTEAD, ea: 
eee house has been designed for G. W. Harr, 
The plan, while providing the ordinary dinin 
drawing-rooms, has, instead of the usual small libr 
large room opening on to the garden big enough to 

full-sized billiard-table, but so arranged that a librar 
at any time be formed, and in this case the hall wo) 
extended to the garden. The arrangement of the k; 
and offices is shown on the plan; advantage was tal 
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the site being below the level of the road, 
cellars and additional larders were placed in a basen 
On the first floor are five bedrooms and dressing-ro 
bath, &c. Internally the house is simply finished : 
detail of Georgian character. Externally the walls 
faced with red bricks of pleasantly varied colour, withh 
made tiles to roof. The architect is Mr. C: Aaa 
NELL, F'.R.I.B.A., of 17 Victoria Street, S.W. ; 


DESIGN FOR A BANK—FRONT ELEVATION, f 
HIS building is intended to be executed in Port 
stone, with green Westmoreland roofing slates, 


GROUND FLOoR PLAan, 


” e 10 20 —— 
Cc ce) EE ; 


dome to be covered with copper. The joinery on gro 
floor to be carried out in oak. The design is by Mr. Wat! 


M. Epps, A.R.I.B.A. 
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CHIMNEYS AT COMPTON WYNYATES. 
From a Sketch by Banister FLETCHER, 


a: ANDROUET DU CERCEAU. “@ 


WNGST the treasures that we value most in our 
ibrary is a reprint, published in Paris by A. Levy 
)!, of Du Cercrau’s “‘ Des plus excellents Bastiments 
Ince,’ which, in our student days, we managed to 
cheap at an auction sale when Mr. Batsrorp, pére, 
itpresent. It is therefore with peculiar interest that 
jleome the volume * which Mr. W. H. Warp and 
AtsForD, fils, have produced. 
|:QuEs ANDROUET DU CERCEAU lived in the sixteenth 
ly, being born, as Mr. Warp tells us, probably about 
|ind residing and working in France till 1584, when 
jshes from history. He was, therefore, living at the 
hen French Renaissance architecture commenced to 
. and to shake off the medisval tradition that so 
i influenced the work carried out under Francors 
eR. His drawings, therefore, of what as a contem- 
{ he regarded as ‘‘ Des plus excellents Bastiments ”’ 
time are invaluable, not perhaps so much as records 
intelligent criticism. Our thanks therefore are due 
Warp for bringing before us a selection of the valu- 
ollection of drawings by Du Crrcrav that is pre- 
, almost forgotten, in the British Museum. 

demerit of these original drawings is that they 
do not record the buildings as Du CercEau saw 
“except in a general sense, but as he thought they 
1:0 be if improved in small matters of detail. Nor do 
‘wings as a rule agree entirely with the plates in his 
‘or'which the originals were presumably prepared. 
ablication, therefore, that Mr. Warp has given us 
ents Du Cerceau rather than the chateaux of France 
| Sixteenth century, in so far as it reproduces the 
il drawings, but the author has justified the title of 
ok by collating Du Crrcrau’s work with other 
8, and so producing a volume which is an admirable 
ie of the architecture of the more important chateaux 
rdens of France in the sixteenth century. We in- 
idvisedly the architecture of the gardens, for to Du 
‘Au and his contemporaries the design of the archi- 
ig or formal gardens was as much part of their work 
of the house of which they formed the setting. 


te Chateaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth Century. A 
»t reproductions of contemporary drawings hitherto unpub- 
py Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, selected and described 
2 account of the artist and his works by W. H. Ward, M.A., 
). (London: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, MOMIX. 


Mr. Warp has carefully selected plans’ and ‘historical 
data of the buildings illustrated, so that his epitome may 
be valuable from the student’s point of view as well as in- 
teresting to the curious. 

The qualification of Du Curcrav to fill the part of an 
intelligent critic is proved by the fact of his career put before 
us by Mr. Warp, by the many published evidences of his 
study of the antiquities of Rome, as well as of the Renais- 
sance architecture of France, and by the records of his 
designs for the chateaux of Verneuil-sur-Oise, of Charleval 
and of the Maison Blanche at Gaillon, besides those for 
ideal chateaux that are given in the present volume. 

The drawings in the British Museum collection are ex- 
cellent specimens of draughtsmanship, and one can only 
regret that the conditions attaching to the publication of 
architectural books in this country have necessitated the 
reduction from the size of the originals that is the only 
fault we have to find with this very delightful volume. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 


£\ Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Ernest George, president, in the chair. 
Sir Won. B. Ricumonp, K.C.B., R.A., read the following 
paper on 
Smoke Abatement. 


I am gratified that you have asked me to read a paper 
upon the smoke question, because I feel convinced that a 
powerful body as ours is can not only do much to convince 
public opinion upon this important question, but that it 
could exercise influence upon all governing bodies which 
require to be pushed to act and to find means to alleviate, 
if not entirely dismiss, a nuisance, an unenlightened con- 
dition of affairs which is detrimental to health as well as 
to all kinds of property and even also to commerce. It is 
unnecessary for me to tell you what you all know as well as 
I do, namely, that smoke and the products, acids, &c., are 
detrimental to buildings as wel} as to all hard or delicate 
surfaces upon which they are deposited. 

From the purely esthetic side of the question there can be 
no doubt, namely, that a deposit of black upon surfaces 
which are intended by their designers to appear white con- 
tradicts the common sense of all our designs. White 
shadows and black faces constitute an absurdity even to the 
tyro, and how much more galling must it be to you when 
you see your elaborate mouldings and ornaments screaming 
an ugly lie. It appears to me to be sentimental rubbish 
which even for one moment defends the colour of that por- 
tion of the west front of St. Paul’s which has been made the 
black and unintelligible mass, wholly contradicting Wren’s 
scheme. Gloom is certainly not dignity, nor does dirt and 
blackness constitute nobility of aspect or add to any his- 
torical memories, save those which a firm Legislature ought 
long ago to have tackled. The black condition of the outside 
of so many of our public buildings and priceless works of art 
in architecture is not a thing to be proud of for a moment, 
but rather to be ashamed of, in that the inertness of public 
opinion and the insensitive attitude of governing and public 
bodies which have continued and do continue to delay, not 
only to legislate firmly, but to see also that their legislation 
is put in action. Until we have cleaned London from the, 
smoke of factories which do come under the Act it is useless 
to attempt to tackle the domestic chimneys. 

What we have to do is to frame the clause in the Public 
Health Act in such a way that prosecution is made easy and 
not difficult, and that could be done by the elimination of 
the word ‘‘black’’ from the clause, substituting instead 
‘all or any.’? The London County Council has had this 
change of wording before it for some little time, accepting a 
deputation from the Coal Smoke Abatement Society which 
was listened to with marked attention. I believe that if this 
Institute would frame, and pass a resolution in accordance 
with the proposed change in the wording of the clause and 
send it to the parliamentary committee of the London County 
Council, the councillors on that committee would be strongly 
influenced to pass the revision of the word in the clause. 
Continued expression of public opinion, especially that 
which is in embodiment hammering at it, is the only way to 
persuade public bodies to act firmly and promptly. The 
Local Government Board is steadily remiss in sustaining or 
supporting the execution of Acts of Parliament in their 
relations to this Act; the present Minister we hoped to find 
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our friend, but on the contrary all his promises before he 
got into power are not worth the breath with which they were 
uttered or the ink with which they were penned. The 
sustained force of public opinion is the only remedy for 
Government official apathy and dilatoriness; there is no- 
thing the Government official dislikes more than being pro- 
minently shown up in the Press—and it is excellent medi- 
cine for him. There is no doubt that public opinion is 
roused against the monstrosity of London dirt, and, slew as 
it is, except where pure commercialism is involved, the un- 
thinking public begins to see that smoke meaning waste, and 
dirt meaning expense, should be, as far as possible, made an 
unnecessary evil. 

One is bound to fear that on a question of esthetics the 
abolition of smoke would take a long time to effect, but once 
prove to the purely commercial mind that his pockets are 


lighter for it and he will immediately change the tone of his | 


argument. The cost in hard cash to every individual in 
London arising from dirt caused by smoke and smoke alone 
is prodigious; the destruction it evokes is terrible. Even 
what appear to be hermetically sealed cases do not keep it 
out. Many a time have I glazed, and as I thought finally 
pasted in the glass in a frame, pasted the backing board 
and imagined that I had conquered the invasion, when to 
my disgust, perhaps only a few months after the operation 
has been completed, I have found the inside of the glass 
blackened with fine soot powder and the drawing irreparably 
damaged. To all pictures soot is a deadly enemy even when 
dry, the deposit left by one black being an essential oil so 
powerful in its corrosive elements that a solvent which 
would remove the stain, however slight, would have to be 
strong enough to destroy varnish and paint. This fact was 
told to my father by Faraday during the sitting of a Royal 
Commission when the removal of the pictures in the National 
Gallery to South Kensington was in contemplation; I 
think the Commission sat in 1860, since which time we know 
that South Kensington is now almost as deeply clouded by 
dirt and smoke as Trafalgar Square, and there, in South 
Kensington, are treasures for which the Government and 
individuals have paid hard cash still unprotected by a little 
manly legislation, a legislation which would not injure but 
benefit all classes, including the manufacturer-offender, be- 
cause all smoke is waste fuel. 

One of the greatest fallacies is, surely, that stringent laws 
concerning cleanliness may damage trades. There is only 
one class which benefits by our smoke, the class of the washer- 
woman and charwoman; every other trade or occupation is 
injured, even the very vested interests of the ultra-com- 
mercial, because dirt obliges extra labour, and extra labour 
is expensive. The gas companies might suffer, but what are 
these among so many? One of the ridiculous travesties of 
common sense is the fact that the electric light stations in 
London have been, and some of them are, the chief offenders, 
creating darkness to produce light! The tram electric 
stations also are terrible producers of black smoke. From 
one in my neighbourhood I have seen the smoke travel on 
the atmosphere for at least a mile ; in fact, Bedford Park, a 
rural district, is severely injured by this plague and selfish- 
ness on the part of a company. The Local Government 
Board declines to take action, though by law it is com- 
manded to do so in default of the district authorities. Why 
is this? What is at the bottom of it? Votes! perchance ; 
or vested interests; anyway it is disgraceful! The altera- 
tion in the wording of the Act would render it easy for 
magistrates to convict. Under its present reading it is diffi- 
cult to prove black smoke to exist at all. Whether or no 
it looks black depends on the tone and colour of the sky, and 
on its position in relation to the sun at various times of the 
day. I do not like to venture to state the number of buckets 
of black water removed from my mosaics and windows in 
St. Paul’s, nor for the quantity of black sediment left at 
_ the bottom of the pails after the water had lain still awhile ; 
it was astonishing and aggravating. Now, if this smoke is 
a nuisance—and as to that there can be no doubt whatever, 
and that in a large measure it can be removed—it is in the 
region of a national question, and a far more important one 
than many Acts of Parliament which only waste the time 
of the House, and are only such as may possibly, if ever 
enforced, do some good to certain sections. This is a question 
which concerns everybody, touches everybody more or less, 
the poor as well as the rich ; for the poor it makes it impos- 
sible for their homes to be clean, it makes it impossible for 
them to grow vegetables in their gardens, it injures their 


lives, because smoke precludes the admission through it of 


the most health-giving violet rays; the darkness leads. to 
, depression and depression to drink. It is harmful to every 


‘for it wood might be used in place of coal. 


building: stone, marble, iron, steel, copper, bronze 
gold is injured by it. Precious fabrics must be kept. 
glass, and even then they are not immune from dama 
destroys in time the surface of oil pictures; it has ir 
and still goes on injuring the precious marbles j 
British Museum and South Kensington. The sulphuri 
contained in each smut is a poison of great strength ; ; 
rot copper wire in time; cords, string even of ston 
are eaten into, and many is the picture which has 
from a wall, the accident being due to nothing but the r 
of copper wires or cords through the action upon th 
sulphuric acid. AT] these. things which are just men 
are known to all of you; it is no news that is told, it ; 
a reminder, as it were, in a very swift-going period 
many important current enterprises all in the fore 
especially coming to architects, who are the most han 
and shackled section in the whole artistic community by 
is called civilisation, which in reality is obstructiye ¢; 
and noble art, being nothing in reality but commere 
gone mad because agriculture has been wrested from 
machinery. Just a reminder that you, as all of t 
prone to do, sometimes may want water and foro, 
bucket. aa 
You want your buildings to be as you have designed 
and perchance are apt to forget the cause; it takes 
deal of coalition and a still greater persistence of drum 
worrying, to make any Government, and especiall 
English, attend to needs which do not immediately bel 
party politics and seat-saving or seat-getting. If the 
nuisance were made such a popular cry that it became 
sary for any ‘“‘party’’ to take it up to get in, we 
very soon have the deed done; but when we learn, as 
learning, the hopeless muddles concerning the ve 
of England as a country, while amateurs in essential - 
rule, how can it be wondered that a great problen 
the smoke nuisance is comes to be regarded as ¢ 
nonentity ? 
We are taught by proof that nothing will real 
Government in their snug places in Parliament 
in their offices but a regular bombardment of public opi 
when that is roused officials become human, and unwil 
are forced to see that the old red tape is rotten, an 
must be provided which in its time will become also 1 
then must come again the gyrations of the old wh 
pressure. One thing one always mistrusts—the prom 
those who are either in office, or out of office, or | 
get office. le i 
power, and that can only be done by the weight of 
opinion. > 
All and every harm to health, to the joyousness ¢ 
to the preservation of property, public and priya! 
energies, and to the higher cultivation of the sense 
value of both nature and art, and above all the essen 
every stream of light obtainable in this overgrow: 
artificial city, has been stated over and over again. Sta 
upon every branch of the subject are ready to hand, a 
most unimaginative Englishman can follow statist 
nothing else. Therefore what is wanted is the gat 
together of statistics which shall show how in various ¢ 
ments of art, industry, health, even morals, this m 
of smoke is detrimental to the country at large 
resisted by monopolists, of course, and by the selian’ 
classes ; it might become a ery of interference with ma 
ture and labour; but that plea will very easily be 
down. It is az old excuse and one we know of pe 
well, but it is one which, by education of the masses 
for themselves, will very soon find its proper level 
region of untruth. = oe 
Before we begin to make an attack on household 
let us set the law in motion as it now stands, and use. 
endeavours, public and private; yet it will be well to! 
mind that there are grates and there is fuel which ar 
tically smokeless. It is too much to suppose, and u 
able also, to look forward to the German stove heat 
our houses—that I, for one, hope will never come. +* 
fire is a grand institution, 


a 


and there is no god 
Olympus more snug, more given to good fellowship 
Hestia; still, for general heating of a modern de 
house, has the holocaust no recommendations? Gen! 
fused warmth reaching, say, from 58° to 60° over the 
house would indeed add to comfort and probably - 
health ; then the open fire would be just a great luxul 
T suppose 
station is a coming thing, anyhow it ought to be; | 
case ere long wood should be cheap. And how infinitel 
pleasant is the heat it promotes, and absolutely inns 
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ys well as its ash, than coal gives off. I wish, and I 
no means alone in wishing, that the poorer classes 
sombine in tenements, even in streets, and have one 
place in a given area, and further that all work- 
\ouses or rows of such were provided with heat as they 
7 provided with gas or even electric light. All these 
n time, if tried now in some district or districts, 
jecome customary. Then we should have begun at the 
ad for the diminution of smoke from private dwell- 
[tf is no use to legislate till something has been 
equally pleasant as the open fire; but that might 
» be regarded as a luxury more than a necessity, if 
ystem of combination or system of general heating 
yised and promoted. 

wring my remarks up to a point, leaving out all other 
than the law as it stands, I suggest that the Institute 
forward a memorandum to the London County 
, and as quickly as possible get it signed by every 
*, praying that in the clause in the Public Health 
1891 relating to smoke the word ‘“‘black’’ shall be 
|, or, if not, the “‘black,’’? ‘‘and all other smoke”’ 
tted. This change of a word or short part of a sen- 
ould enable magistrates to know where they are with 
. Plaintiffs would then only have to prove a nuisance, 
5 have to prove its colour—an almost impossible thing 


Des Veox, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Wm. 
md for his paper, said the greatest obstacle the Smoke 
ient Society had to meet was the indifference of people 
ly. When he began to fight the cause of the Society 
syed every Londoner would be interested in the agita- 
it he was mistaken, and the dark days of winter were 
forgotten that the fight had to be kept up all the 
und. A good deal of the fog in London, he said, was 
table to domestic cooking, and it was little use legis- 
against the nuisance caused by marufacturers if 
.chimneys were allowed to go on as of old. He could 
p believing that if the Institute were to take up even 
side of the question as it related to cooking in private 
am enormous amount of good would result. It was 
ly easy to cook without making smoke, and he believed 
jeople held that certain forms of cooking were prefer- 
ien done by gas. If cooking by gas was largely intro- 
into kitchens he felt perfectly certain gas would be 
ivds used for heating the rooms upstairs, and before 
ng London would be a greatly improved city to live 
le Smoke Abatement Society had gone to the London 
Council to have the law changed, and the public 
committee had recommended that the word ‘‘ black ’’ 
be removed from the clause of the Public Health Act. 
ud recommendation of the committee stated that “all 
ys’ should include all buildings in which the process 
iufacture was carried on, and the chimneys of any 
ig or place carried on under statutory powers. The 
* Council also sought to include any Government 
orworkshop. There were enormous factories at Wool- 
r thereabouts, and at certain times of the year the 
from the chimneys passed over London, doing great 
and there seemed no reason, therefore, why Govern- 
actories should be exempt from law. Reccmmenda- 
rere also being put forward that in certain cases the 
Council should be allowed to act either in conjunc- 
th or at the request or in agreement with any of the 
y authorities. There were certain sanitary authorities 
zarried out the Public Health Act very well and some 
, end the County Council were desirous of acting with 
ndependent authorities. They also wished to have the 
to control the nuisance of smoke from electricity works 
fuse-destroyers. The last recommendation was that 
inty Council should have power to take action outside 
trict of the London County Council. The proposed 
tons in the Act would ultimately have to be considered 
finance committee of the County Council, and the 
* was afraid that that committee would decide the 
Would be too expensive to carry into operation. If 
titute, however, would bring its influence to bear upon 
tter, and show the committee that the County Council 
ae to oa its snty and that London was behind it, 
ge in the wording of the clause mi ; 
i ar g ght become an 
_ Pav Warernovse seconded the motion, and said 
ished to thank the lecturer on another issue. Agita- 
vere conducted. as a rule not by people who lived in 
jlime realm of art, and he felt that they as artists 
Special debt of gratitude to Sir Wm. Richmond for 
ty work and smoky work he had undertaken on their 
and mankind at large. Something had been said 
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about indifference, and the speaker thought it would be well 
to analyse it. Among the precepts of their bringing up 
they were taught that certain things were inevitable and 
must be endured. The fogs were looked upon as a visitation 
from heaven ; they took them for granted, which perhaps was 
a mistake. Then perhaps as architects they had another 
excuse—they were always contending with difficulties. In 
all their work they found that the whole brunt of it con- 
sisted in dealing with troubles, and they rejoiced in them— 
such things as small sites and light and air cases. One of 
the London difficulties was smoke. They knew that they had 
to contend with black upon their buildings, and so a great 
many architects tried to realise in the first conception of a 
design how it would look when dirty. They looked upon the 
difficulty as one to be met and not to be removed. 

Sir Aston Wess, R.A., agreed that a great deal might 
be done in the way of gas fires, and he believed that the 
destruction caused by a smoke-laden atmosphere was a 
serious hindrance to art, for people would not decorate their 
buildings with sculpture or paintings when they knew that 
within a few years the work would be invisible. Marble 
buildings in London became brown toned, and not only 
London, but in every big town in England a thick veil 
gradually spread over the buildings and brought them down 
to a uniform level. He felt therefore the Institute should 
be interested in the abatement of the smoke nuisance, and he 
was sure they would co-operate with the London County 
Council for a revision of the wording of the Public Health 
Act. Smoke darkened their windows, degraded their houses 
and depressed their spirits, and in time would make them 
commonplace people. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

Sir Wm. Ricumonp, in his reply, remarked that smoke 
abatement was not only a national question but one which 
affected the whole world. He had been invited to Paris to 
help incorporate a society similar to the one in London, and 
in Rome the authorities had also asked his advice; Venice 
and Cairo suffered, and he was told that even Japan and 
India were now affected by smoke. As the leading nation, 
he held England should set the example in abating the 
nuisance and so make for the higher civilisation of the 
world—the promotion of beauty. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS? 
(Concluded from last week.) 


CCASIONALLY, sites are purchased on an estate that has 
been cut up for building purposes, and the plots sold 
subject to certain restrictions as to frontage line, class of 
building that may be erected, &c. These questions should be 
carefully considered, and in making calculations care must be 
taken to make allowance for the portion of the site in front 
of the building line, and which cannot be taken into account 
in calculating available area. Even where there are no 
restrictions it is well to set the building well back from the 
road. 

Having settled the question of position and assured him- 
self that there is nothing objectionable in the shape of 
building restrictions, the architect advising a committee 
should make careful inquiries in regard to what are known 
as easements; especially should he find out if any of the 
adjoining owners have acquired a right of light or air over 
the proposed site that would be interfered with by any build- 
ings it might desire to erect. 

Inquiries should also be made of the local surveyor as to 
drainage, &c., and any special by-laws that might in- 
juriously affect the proposed scheme—i.e. some local autho- 
rities prohibit buildings being erected of a greater height 
than the width of the road. This becomes a very important 
question in the case of a corner site with a narrow side road. 

In order to build economically the site should not, if 
possible, be below the footpath level, the subsoil should be 
solid “virgin’’ earth, and any very steep gradients either 
in the Jand itself or in the road are objectionable and 
costly. Made earth is most to be feared on sites ostenta- 
tiously advertised as fine deep gravel or sand, since it pays 
the builder well to excavate and sell these materials and 
to substitute rubbish which costs him nothing, and for taking 
which indeed in some cases payment is made to him. 

Always avoid a long, narrow site. One approximately 
a square is more acceptable for a school, for it should be 
remembered that ample space on all sides of the building 


* A paper on Secondary Schools read by Mr. G. T. Forrest 
on May 13. 
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is necessary. The amount of land necessary for a complete 
scheme should be carefully considered, especially in growing 
suburban districts where the price of land very quickly 
increases in value, and adjoining owners who bought in the 
early days of the district are apt to ask prohibitive prices. 
Consider well, therefore, all possible contingencies, and pro- 
vide enough land for present and future requirements. It 
need hardly be added that the presence of wires crossing a 
site forms an encroachment equally with the fixing of a post 
or standard, and rental for wayleave should be arranged for 
accordingly. 
Type of School Favoured. 


Whether a new secondary school shall be a school for boys 


or girls only, or a mixed or dual school, is a matter for the 
educationist to decide, and depends in a large extent upon 
the population of the district and the provision already 
existing. 

The choice between a mixed school and a dual school is a 
somewhat difficult matter and one which concerns the archi- 
tect, so that a definition of the two becomes necessary. 

A mixed school is one where there is a common staff for 
both boys and girls and the sexes are mixed in all classes, 
while a dual school is one where the sexes are not, except in 
very special circumstances, mixed, but the staffs are inter- 
changed as occasion may require. 

Generally speaking, I do not think that many education 
authorities have favoured the dual arrangement, which, how- 
ever, has advantages which perhaps it would not be out of 
place to mention here. In the first place, it is more likely 
to be acceptable in a district where the co-education of boys 
and girls above elementary school age is a novelty. Again, 
it serves to protect to some extent the full development of the 
boys’ section and the girls’ section in the school along their 
own individual lines, rather than making each new feature 
the result of a compromise between the requirements of the 
boys and those of the girls. It may also be added that the 
dual school gives an opportunity to appoint a senior mistress 
to watch specially over the interests of the girls, an arrange- 
ment which has obvious advantages. 


Accommodation and General Principles to be Observed in 
Planning. 


Generally speaking, a secondary school can be commenced 
with a minimum of accommodation—viz. class-rooms, hall, 
science and preparation rooms; and such things as cookery 
and manual training-rooms, gymnasium, art-rooms, &c., can 
be added afterwards. 

In small secondary schools it is sometimes arranged that 
one science-room is made sufficient for the whole of the 
science teaching in the school, but for a secondary school of 
any size at least a chemical laboratory, a physical laboratory, 
lecture-room, preparation-room and dark-room are required. 

In some English counties a new system of arrangement 
has recently been tried with great success. Some directors 
of education do not agree with the system of taking theo- 

retical work at one time and practical work at another, on 
the ground that the students get a more thorough grasp of 
their subject by combining the two parts in one lesson. This 
system is working well, I understand, and the science 
teachers after trying it like it. With this view all the 
science benches are so arranged for the students, and are 
made so that they serve as tables for taking their notes, the 
students using stools to sit on during the theoretical portion 
of the lesson, and during the practical work placing the stools 
under the benches. Whether sinks and reagents are re- 
quired to each bench depends: upon “thé: extent of the 
chemistry course, but in ordinary secondary schools it has 
been found sufficient to have these on the side benches only. 

The physical laboratory can be adapted for electrical 
work if the requirements of the school need it. In boys’ 
schools magnetism, electricity and mechanics are generally 
taken in this room; and in girls’ schools botany, as well as 
the ordinary physics course, A good balance-room should 
always be provided and fitted with slate benches set per- 
fectly level for balance work. 

_A preparation-room is required with easy access to both 
physical and chemical laboratories. This should be fitted 
with a good sink, shelves for reagents, and either a separate 
draught chamber or access to one of the draught chambers in 
the chemical laboratory. 

With regard to the art-room, excellent results in lighting 
can be obtained by adopting the principle of the ridge and 
furrow roof where it has not been possible to get a direct 
north aspect. 


As to cookery-rooms, these should be large and airy, pre- 
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ferably at the top of the building. Good scullery a 
dation is also required. | 

The manual-teaching room is better on the groun 
or isolated, owing to the noise. Practically no fitti 
required beyond benches, tool racks and work cupboai 

In girls’ schools three changing rooms are requir 
for the mistress, one for the girls and one for th 
teachers. The girls’ room should be planned contig 
the cloakroom, so that they can change their garmen 
playing hockey, &c. Arrangements should be m 
swimming-baths when money will permit. Th 
mistress’s private room, cloakroom, lavatory and o| 
room should be en suite. 

Hot water should always be supplied to lavatori, 
kifchen fireplace, and a hot cupboard to dry clothes 
never be omitted. Lead flats, if possible, should be 1 
growing plants. | 

With regard to a room for needlework, if the schoo 
culum is so arranged that there is always needlework 4 
a special room should be set apart for cutting out anc 
ing, and fitted with long tables on trestles; but yer 
this subject is taken in the dining-room, and man 
principals are of opinion that a geography room i 
important than a room for needlework, fitted » 
places for maps and apparatus. Note that a magic 
must always form part of the equipment of this roor 

In dual schools be sure and keep departments com 
both sexes in the centre of the building, thus ob 
overlapping.  ? 

With .reference to the classrooms, the sixth-forn 
should always adjoin the library, and should have 
access to the room. In some schools the two roo) 
divided by a folding partition, thus allowing the 
thrown into one. Where a gymnasium is provid 
have a gallery for scholars, and if the gymnasiun 
outside it is best to make the changing-rooms guf 
large and easy of access from the playing fields, 

Assembly Hall. - 

It is always desirable to have a principal entrance 
general use of the school entering direct into the as 
hall for public functions, &. This section is usua 
apart for the office, head master’s or head mistress’s 
committee room, &c. With regard to the assembl 
itself, it is not desirable that it should form a passag 
This point is an important one. ‘The hall should be 
enough to seat the whole of the pupils, with a good 1 
to allow of sufficient seating accommodation for prize 
and entertainments, &. Six square feet per pupil 
be taken as a minimum allowance, and any further spa 
prove of great advantage. If the hall is used as the ¢ 
sium provision should be made for the storage of | 
Side lighting should be in all cases the rule, as it mal 
question of ventilation much easier. One end of th 
should be wainscotted so as to allow of names being j 
on, and so prevent those horrible wall boards so ofte 
and which are so very ugly. i 


| 


Science Rooms. Ea 


No special rule can be laid down for fitting up the 
rooms of secondary schools, as the size and character 
school must be very carefully considered in determini 
requirements, but as these rooms are so important 
pose to consider a few vital questions of laboratory pli 
and equipment. There are certain general principle 
observed in laboratory planning, and a neglect of the 
lead to the production of a laboratory apparently per 
a cursory examination, yet so defective that to ¢ 
ordinary work therein is a matter of considerable diffia 

First and foremost, laboratories should be cape 
expansion and modification; (2) fittings should be 
posed round the room as to minimise the unavoidable 
ment of pupils; (3) the arrangement of benches, &c., 
insure ease of supervision on the part of the instructo 
(4) the storage accommodation should be ample, an 
space should be left for additional fixtures. = 

. These four considerations should be constantly k 
view, and no fitting should be introduced which to an} 
extent tends to subvert them. With regard to the ¢ 
structural nature of the rooms, the laboratories sho 
lofty, and either top lighted or the side windows s0 Pp. 
that the sill is at least 6 feet from the floor. By this mé 
wall space is wasted and the light is better diffiused 
walls should be wood panelled to a height of 6 feet to 
all apparatus to be easily fixed and easily moved. | 
tiles or bricks so often employed, though admirable 
as light and ease of cleaning are concerned, are almos 
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hange of fittings are required. It is perhaps super- 
fo remark upon the necessity for perfect rigidity in 
‘ring, the ordinary system of joists and flooring boards 
uite inadequate. 


Chemical Laboratory.—General Arrangement. 


| main desideratum in a chemical laboratory is plenty 
1 for the students to work. The working benches are 
|single or double, but single benches have the advan- 
at all students face the same way and so are under 
jupervision, but they are very extravagant as regards 
Wall benches are bad and should in all cases be 
1; only when space is extremely limited should they 
loyed. They obliterate all the wall space and leave 
‘a for cupboards and other fittings. Gangways between 
, where students work should not be less than 6 feet; 
ingle row 4 feet will suffice. ach student will require 
‘mum bench space of 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet. 
‘onsiderable space should be left clear in front of the 
‘trator’s table so as to afford room for the students to 
le to receive collectively any remarks from their 
trator. It is always a decided advantage if perfect 
try can be secured as an aid in securing the orderly 
nd disposal of apparatus and reagents, and reduces 
sd for movement in the laboratory. 

the same reason reagent shelves other than those on 
iches should be placed symmetrically about the room 
tall collected into one position, so that no student has 
e far to secure any reagent that may be required. 
ight mention that before the best method of fitting up 
iches can be determined it is necessary to know to what 
the chemical teaching is to be carried. For instance, 
simple form of bench would suffice for a school where 
the pupils would proceed to analysis. At one school 
‘of they have benches arranged for four students with 
a top, and while a gas jet is supplied to each pupil 
s One tap for water and a sink placed at each end 
serves for two pupils. There is no partition in the 
(this form being out of date), but a row of white 
tiles on which to stand bottles. This arrangement is 
le for elementary work, but would hardly be sufficient 
chool where there were advanced pupils. 
th regard to the detail for bench fittings, each pair of 
ts should have at hand one water nozzle, fixed about 
above the level of the sink, one side nozzle for filter, 
}, &e., one nozzle for condensers, two gas nozzles, ter- 
3 for electric current, one balance in a solid and well- 
tase, one receptacle for rubbish (broken glass, &c.), and 
for bottles. If reagent shelves are used on benches, all 
sztles, electricity terminals, &c., should be recessed 
|the shelves, raising them on a wood fillet from the 
level. The working space is thus entirely unencum- 
and glass apparatus is not liable to be broken by being 
d against a projecting gas nozzle. In planning the 
8 beneath the benches regard should be paid to the 
dum number of classes likely to use the laboratory. 
regard to the drainage, the V-shaped trough is the most 
vctory. This may be made of 1 or 1} inch red deals 
3 joined so as to form a V trough about 6 inches deep, 
‘aving protecting fillets to prevent splashing. The 
1 ds thoroughly cauiked with a mixture of pitch and 
it on hot. This trough collects the drainage from the 
and delivers it into a sludge box. The overflow from 
udge box is delivered into a similar trough laid in a 
in the floor, which conyeys it to the downspout outside. 
4S pipes: should be of ample bore and the pressure good, 
vise when many burners are in use at the same time 
‘pply will not be sufficient. 


Physical Laboratory. 


Main desideratum in the physical laboratory is a 
free from vibration and of sufficient width to allow of 
lent being able to place his apparatus in the proper 
on. The narrow single bench which many prefer in a 
cal laboratory should be avoided. Separate tables 
dle for four students should be used, say 8 feet by 4 feet. 
ulways advisable to leave the bench tops unencumbered. 
k ac Ject in View, gas taps, &c., should be placed in a 

the ends of the tables, and all tables should be fitted 
cupboards underneath. It is not necessary to lay on 
er supply to the students’ benches ; two wall sinks with 
i a drainage boards will as a rule be sufficient. 
| p ysical laboratory should contain a large stock of 
lie Say 12 inches by 3 inches, for the purpose of 
ie rf innumerable small appliances in constant use. 

andles to the doors of the cupboards should be used, as 
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the ordinary piece of hardware is often difficult to unfasten, 
and leads to shaking and perhaps injury to sensitive appa- 
ratus within the cupboard. All cupboards should have flat 
tops and glazed doors. 


Lecture Room. 


The lecture room should be readily accessible from both 
the chemical and physical laboratories. A space should 
always be left at the back of the room for a lantern stand, 
and another on the right of the lecture table for the use of a 
lantern in optical work. It is a good plan to fit the front of 
the lecture table with glazed cupboards. If the “ Kelvin” 
sliding blackboard is used, see that the pully wheels are of 
large diameter; the small ones in common use render the 
board difficult to move. The electric service employed for 
adapting the electricity from the supply mains to experi- 
mental purposes is all-important, and requires careful con- 
sideration from every point of view before the plant is laid 
down and wiring fixed. It is important that the wires 
should be accessible and not embedded in the walls. The 
electric service, however, is of too wide a scope to deal with 
in this paper. 


Desks. 


The single desk is the type recommended in the case of 
secondary schools, and most of the single desks have lockers, 
though this is not insisted upon. Three different sizes are 
generally obtained to allow of pupils of different heights and 
ages. Adjustable desks with complicated mechanism are 
not as a rule found to work satisfactorily. In one high 
school for girls which I had occasion to visit some little time 
ago, the seats or chairs varied in size to suit the desks, and 
were all separate and not attached to the desks in any way. 
Some people object to this, but at this particular school the 
head mistress liked the pupils to be able to move their chairs 
and sometimes have them close to the desk and sometimes 
further away from the desk. She also found it a great con- 
venience to be able to take all the chairs from the class- 
rooms to the hall when that room was required for a concert 
or a large meeting. The gymnastic mistress went round at 
the beginning of each term to see that each girl had a desk 
and a chair of the right height. Whatever system is adopted, 
special care should always be paid to securing desks of prac- 
tical construction and to their satisfactory placing in the 
classrooms, inasmuch as the order and discipline in a school 
are very materially dependent thereon. 

Ventilation and Heating. 

As the ventilation of a building or school is such a com- 
plex question, it is not advisable to discuss the question in 
a general paper of this description. Whether mechanical or 
natural ventilation is most suitable is largely a matter of 
opinion, as there are many strong advocates of both systems. 
At the present time there seems to be a current of opinion 
against mechanical ventilation. This, I think, is due to the 
rather careless methods of many of those who have put in 
mechanical ventilation without giving it sufficient care, 
while there are always some people who will come down upon 
mechanical ventilation as soon as they learn that the build- 
ing is mechanically ventilated. Perhaps if they had not 
been so informed no remark would have been made. Of 
course, there are always schools in which the introduction of 
mechanical ventilation is quite unnecessary. Except in the 
heart of large cities, secondary schools for both boys and girls 
are generally situated in the outskirts, or at all events in 
the better quarters, where nearly always large open spaces 
can be easily obtained. In these schools it is not really 
required. Further, you have in these schools some twenty- 
five to thirty pupils only in a classroom with a much larger 
cubic content per child than in the case of an elementary 
school. All this goes to help the ventilation and renders it 
less necessary to resort to mechanical means. 

The choice of an efficient heating system for a school is 
always a difficult matter, but experience has taught me that, 
all things being equal, there is nothing to surpass the 
ordinary low pressure hot-water system, provided the radiat- 
ing surface is properly calculated and allowed for. I have 
never yet seen a properly installed low pressure heating 
installation fail or give the least trouble. Consequently I 
have adopted this system almost without exception on 
account of its economy and efficiency. When we consider 
the immense advantages of this over all other systems of 
heating, it is not surprising that lately there should have 
been such a great development. It is necessary, however, to 
take certain precautions which I shall endeavour to point 
out. 

The following is quoted from a recently published book on 
school-planning :— The heating engineer will, of course, 
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determine the amount of piping required to heat the build- | between the size of the apparatus and the size of the ¢ 


ing to the required temperature, making, of course, Le 
necessary allowances for loss of heat through walls, &c. 


This I believe to be the ordinary procedure adopted, the 
scheme being left entirely in the hands of the heating 
engineers. 

No doubt this would be all right, provided the lowest tender 
was not always accepted, but I am afraid that this expres- 
‘sion has become a sham, as they nearly always are accepted. 
‘On that account, therefore, I have, for a good many years 
now, discarded the practice of asking heating engineers to 
‘submit schemes, for the simple reason that many of them, 
for the sake of getting the job, cut down out of all reason 
the radiating surface in their scheme, with the result that 
I have seen tenders vary from 901. to 1801. The lowest tender 
is accepted, and when the school is opened the heating 1s a 
failure. I am therefore of opinion that the architect should 
invariably get out his own heating scheme, with detailed 
‘specification. 

To avoid failures, however, the following points should 
be carefully noted, and I trust I may be pardoned if I deai 
at some length with this very important branch of school- 
planning. In. manufacturers’ lists the boilers are usually 
rated up to their full power. It is a good practice, after 
calculating all the pipes and radiators in square feet of 
radiating surface, to allow a liberal margin of power. -One- 
third margin of boiler power over the actual work will result 
in a great economy of fuel, and have the further advantage 
of keeping up the heat for a longer period than six hours 
without attention. 

It is poor economy to put in a boiler that can just do its 
work. Always select a boiler having a deep fire-pit, as 
unless the depth of the fire or fuel-holding capacity is in 


‘the boiler it is very difficult to get a boiler to burn or keep in 


twelve hours without attention and keep a reasonable tem- 
perature in the apparatus over night. Always see that a 
safet'y-valve is fitted on the boiler, and preferably a dead- 


‘weight safety-valve—i.e. a valve weighted and the weights 


protected by a cast-iron case. If cast-iron socket and spigot 
pipes are used, they should invariably be of the medium 


‘strength, and it is almost needless to say that in a building 


of more than two storeys high the heavy should be used. 

If wrought-iron pipe is specified, it should be of steam 
quality and strength and of British manufacture. British 
practice is to paint the various qualities of wrought-iron 
pipes as follows:—Steam quality, red; water, blue; gas, 


black or unpainted. 


I believe it has been known for unscrupulous contractors 
to alter the colour of the various qualities so as to gain the 
difference in the price, but a good firm would not stoop to 
a trick of this description. 

The reason for specifying British manufactured pipes 
is that a good many foreign makers supply wrought-iron 
pipes as steam quality which are lighter than the British 
makers’ gas quality. 

Radiators should have perfectly plain, smooth surfaces, 
as decorated or ornamental radiators only harbour dust. 

In selecting radiators it should be remembered ti:at the 
wider the distance between the sections the better, owing to 
there being a greater radiating efficiency when the air is 
allowed free movement across the sections; being wider also 
admits of easier cleaning. In fixing the radiators to the 
mains there ought to be a boss cast on the main pipe for 
both flow and return, drilled and threaded to receive the size 
of pipe required to supply size of radiator. This makes a 
permanent and lasting job. A cheaper method is to put on 
pipe clips’ or saddles; the disadvantage of this method is 
that there is simply a hole bored in the pipe and the saddle 
clamped on with indiarubber joints, such joints not being 
permanent, as rubber contracts with the heat and the nuts 
have to be screwed up occasionally, with the result that the 
rubber flattens out on the pipe surfaces and usually projects 
over the holes for the radiator supply pipes, very often 


‘throttling the supply to the radiators, 


With regard to the heating surface in classrooms, &c., 
having the usual amount of window Space required by the 
Education Department with two outside wall exposures, and 


to get an inside temperature of sixty degrees with the out- 


side thirty and, say, two air changes per hour, the surface 


required is fifteen super feet per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
thirteen for rooms with one exposure, and eleven for halls 
with no exposures, With three or four air changes increase 
the heating surface twenty-five per cent. i 


Usually expansion cisterns are put in far too small: a 
good practice woul : 


d call for some reasonable proportion 
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sion tank; up to 1,000 square feet of radiation the 
should not be less than 20 gallons capacity ; 1,500, 30 ga 
and 2,000, 40 gallons. Care should be taken that the ¢ 
should have depth, and the ball tap worked in a wate 
of not more than 4 or 44 inches. ab a 
Circuits should always be valved and the valves | 
in the boiler-house and subject to no persons handling 
than the caretaker, so that he may know exactly the | 
tions under which his mains are working, = = 
In arranging main circuits it is advisable not to 
load the mains with too much heating surface in radi 
The following I have found by experience gives 
results :—Pipe 2-inch bore, 350 square feet; 3-inch 
700 square feet; 4-inch bore; 1,100 square feet, on q 
storey building, and so on in proportion. ae am 
In considering estimates and schemes (when the; 
submitted) the architect should carefully examine 4) 
and select those on the best lines which interfere le. 
the architectural features of the building. hs 
If these details which I have roughly gone over 
adhered to by engineers when tendering, it would be 
that the great differences in the amount of estimates - 
disappear, with the result that better-class work we 
obtained. If, however, under these conditions a ye 
estimate was obtained for a scheme, it either means 
loss to the firm or shoddy and improper work if not car 
supervised. eo 


Artificial Lighting. 
In secondary schools situated in large towns lig bl | 
and where work is carried on in the afternoon or evenir 
question of artificial lighting becomes one of great in 
ance. Now that the medical inspection of sche 
has become compulsory, it behoves the school a 
that the doctor shall have no good reason for tr, 
visual fatigue to defects in the lighting of the 
mises, , 
Unlike many of our elementary schools, secondar 
buildings are usually situated in the suburbs of large t 
ur at least in the districts where gas, &c., is obtainabl 
would therefore, I think, be out of the question to wast 
time of the meeting with any remarks upon oil lamps. 
us rather confine our attention to the discussion « 
best-known modern artificial iluminants, gas and 
First of all let us see the requirements neces: 
duce satisfactory results. These are (1) suf 
minant; (2) steadiness of the light; (3) colour of the 
(4) light. that will give as little vitiation of the 
possible. ‘nde 
Up till quite recently it is surprising how relatively 
an amount of consideration has been given to the probl 
artificial illumination in schools. During the past 
years I have had occasion to visit and report upon a 
many schools of different types, and I regret to have to 
that the misapplication of artificial light was every 
apparent, and mark you, misapplication represents 
waste, ae 
Now, however, the competitive development of gai 
electricity is steadily educating the architect to 
standard of artificial illumination. This standar 
outcome of steady development of efficiency in the 
minants themselves as well as in the methods of applic 
The general question as to whether gas or electricity 1 
more suitable illuminant for a school is a large one, but 
careful study and inquiry I have come to the conelusior 
incandescent gas is the better of the two illuminants, ¢ 
safer one for the pupils’ eyes. I think this will be be: 
plained by defining certain fundamental properties | 
govern the correct application of artificial illumination 
The even distribution of light is the underlying | ri 
which governs the correct application of artificial illu 
tion. This is essentially so in schemes of interior ligl 
To attain this end endeavour should be made to follow : 
as possible the distribution and characteristics of da} 
illumination—namely, downward and oblique dire 
steadiness of the light, and broad diffusion in order to 
sharp and deep shadows, not, however, seeking to en 
eliminate shadows, as these, by forming contrasts, are he 
and materially assist the eye in its judgment of the fo 
objects. oe. 
In all forms of artificial illumination the int 
luminosity or the intensity of the brightness of the lum 
surface should be kept as low as possible, or, in other ¥ 
the surface from which the light emanates should be as 
as possible because (1) the strain on the eye will be as 
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sible; (2) the shadows will not be deep, and the differ- 
tween light and shade will be reasonable. 
ainent lighting authorities lay down the rule that the 
num allowable luminosity should be below five candles 
vuare inch of illuminating surface. Obviously this 
; that some method of diffusing the light, either by 
; of shades or globes, should be adopted wherever the 
at is directly in the field of vision, so that the diffusing 
-e may be within the limits of a comfortable working 
ity. Let us see how gas and electricity compare in 
espect. 
strong position of gas as an illuminant is due 
ly to the invention of the incandescent mantle, which 
.¢ enormously increased the illuminating efficiency. 
mprovements in lamps and mantles during recent years 
een steadily progressive. The colour of the light 
ed as in the “Graetzen’”’ lamp is almost white and of 
jerable penetrating power. 
ike electric light. Recently several metallic filament 
; have made their appearance, the most efficient of 
1 appears to be the “ Osram.’’ The efficiency of this 
(32 candle-power) is about 1} watts per candle. As 
yeat majority of filament lamps are supplied in clear 
s generally insufficiently shaded by reflectors of shallow 
, and are used more often than not within a compara- 
y short range of the eye, too great regard cannot be given 
e serious menace to eyesight which this implies, owing 
e image of the glowing filament falling on the less used 
on of the retina. The filament lamp is more insidious 
his respect because of its low candle-power. The 
nosity of an inverted mantle of the “Graetzen’”’ type 
obably about 25 candle-power per square inch; there- 
in order to produce the best lighting effect, it is advis- 
to use Suitable glass. This should be of sufficient density 
revent the direct rays striking the eye, obscuring the 
, and yet not too dense to obscure too much of the light 
so seriously affect the economy. The most suitable globes 
ne known as opalescent and made of “Jena’’ or 
ar glass. 
he amount of gas consumed by an inverted burner should 
lways carefully adjusted so as to get the best results, 
if the pressure of gas in the street mains is a varying 
either a volumetric governor of the size necessary to 
the requisite amount of gas should be fitted on each 
er, Or a pressure governor should be fixed on the meter. 
ome districts the pressure in the street mains varies as 
h as 50 per cent., so that without some governing 
ngement it is manifestly impossible for the burner to 
its best and most economic results. 
\s an example of the necessity of governing, I have found 
with Newcastle gas the best results from a “ Graetzen ”’ 
ler are obtainable when the gas is being consumed at the 
of 35 cubic feet per hour. This burner, however, un- 
lated has sometimes been found to consume 8 cubic feet 
hour, with the result that the maintenance of glass and 
itles has been very excessive; whereas, with ordinary 
onable usage, the number of mantles used for ordinary 
or lighting should not exceed three per annum. 
n concluding this paper I may be pardoned if I lay 
ss on the necessity of designing schools from within 
er than from without. To sacrifice the interior so as to 
an external effect is insincerity in architecture. It may 
n inconvenience to those who use the building, and often 
fe iM insanitary conditions prejudicial to body and 


Appropriateness in design is the correct aim in art, and 
| arises where the design is the natural outcome of the 
pose for which the building is intended. The present- 
Poa elementary Council school, clean and excellent as 
S; aeenewbat bare, offers quite sufficient contrast to the 
‘a a which most of the children come, and is there- 
wi pe pied to give them a start on the road to a higher 
4 pth living; but to children, especially girls, accus- 
—— e refinement of a cultivated home, plain utili- 
mee. ee rection of a building is likely to present a 
ME Eeidding appearance. Although it may, and 
ates S ay more to make a handsome building, there 
ron pe saint this the fact that refined and artistic 
canta tgs are a high educational value. Therefore the 
, ed a due observance of strict simplicity and prac- 

uity in their erection should not, and must not, 


vent th 2 
ole ae . Eenaraur being made to render the school as a 


several rooms in particul ing 
aye particular, pleasing to the 
both in form and appearance, whereby there’ will be 


led up i ; 
¥ abe ne minds of both teachers and scholars agree- 
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contribute to exercise a stimulating and exhilarating influ- 
ence on their faculty of taste and artistic sense. 

So much is spent nowadays on teaehing art directly that 
some allowance might be made for influences of this kind, 
which are none the less strong because imbibed unconsciously. 

Mr. P. B. Tusss proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Forrest for his paper. He had hoped, he said, to gather a 
good deal about the planning of secondary schools, but they 
had learnt more about fittings and the interior arrangement 
of such buildings. With regard to the question of heating 
systems, the speaker said he made it a practice in competi- 
tion estimates for that kind of work to allow a margin of 
50 per cent. of the boiler power, and to compare closely the 
estimates submitted before accepting any tender. 

Mr. Ext1s Marsan seconded the motion. 

Mr. B. R. Tucker said it was true they had not heard 
much about the planning of schools, but he thought that 
perhaps was a detail which could be gained by observation. 
I'he information in the paper about ventilation and heating 
was of immense value, and he agreed with the lecturer that 
incandescent gas light was superior to electricity in its 
practical advantages. Birmingham had tried both means 
of illumination for its art galleries, and had finally adopted 
the incandescent light. He was opposed to mechanical venti- 
lation, and he would therefore have liked to have heard some 
remarks upon windows and sashes. 

Mr. E. J. Narprert said he approached the matter from 
the point of view of a school committee man, and wished to 
hear the.author’s opinion on two points. He had to arrange 
for the erection of schools to be built at the least possible 
cost, and he asked, therefore, did the regulations of the 
Board of Education referred to by the author represent the 
minimum which must not be fallen short of in all details? 
The second point was the important question of cost, which 
had not been dealt with in the paper, and it would be 
interesting to hear what would be the approximate cost of 
a school for 150 to 300 scholars. 

The PREsIDENT, in summing up the discussion, said they. 
knew that the question of cost depended upon the site on 
which the building was erected and upon the quality of the 
school. Secondary schools which might be classed in some 
instances as technical institutes could not be compared with 
an ordinary secondary school for girls, so that, taken gene- 
rally, no definite idea as to cost could be given, but he sup- 
posed a school for 150 to 300 scholars would work out at 
about 351. to 401. per head. With regard to planning, he did 
not see how Mr. Forrest could have suggested any one plan 
unless he had brought drawings and pointed out how a 
school should be arranged. The author had given them the 
most necessary rules to be observed, but the arrangement of 
the rooms would be left to the architect. 

Mr, Forrest, in his reply, said he did not take a school 
with an ideal plan and go over it in extenso for the reason 
that districts and areas varied greatly in their requirements. 
They found different schemes in different counties, and so 
an ideal plan which could be followed in every competition 
was not possible in a paper of that description. With regard 
to the rules and regulations of the Board of Education, his 
experience was that they must be strictly adhered to. The 
cost of schools on the lines he had indicated to accommodate 
about 209 to 250 children would be about 45]. and not ex- 
ceeding 501. per head. With regard to estimates for work, 
he said that when a contractor was known to be honest and 
respectable they had to accept the lowest tender. 


NOTABILIA. 


fae two opening articles in Pearson’s Magazine for May 
are entitled ‘“‘The First Royal Academy’ and ‘‘ The 
Charm of the Terrace.’’ The first gives a concise account of the 
origin of the first Royal Academy exhibition in their Pall 
Mall premises in 1769. Nine years before, a number of 
artists who had shown their works in the room of the Society 
of Arts were so encouraged by the profit of 100/., that as 
the Society of Artists they continued to organise them for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital. Until 1765 they worked 
harmoniously. In that year there was a split, and three 
years later one section reappeared as the Royal Academy. 
The article is interestingly illustrated. The second article 
alluded to above is written to show ‘‘the importance of an 
arrangement of terraces in giving an imposing setting to a 
hill-top house, with some interesting notes on pergolas, with- 
out which no garden to-day is considered complete.’’ 

Tue June number of the Pall Mall Magazine is of great 
interest. It opens with an article by Count Zeppelin, the 
famous aeronaut, on ‘‘ The Conquest of the Air.’’ This is 
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followed by ‘‘ England’s Steel Walls,’’ being a non-technical 
description by Mr. Harold Spender of Middlesbrough—the 
land of iron and fire, where the material for our Navy comes 
from. The illustrations for it are not, we are pleased to 
say, from photographs. The two pictures from the Academy 
are Mrs. Astor, by Sargent, and a study by Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema. ‘‘ Algernon Charles Swinburne’’ is from the pen 
of the late William Sharp. One of the stories has a couple 
of full-page illustrations by 8. Seymour Lucas. 


Acetylene for the current month gives an illustrated 
account of the installation of an acetylene plant for lighting 
the village of Down, with 2,000 inhabitants. The present 
price is 5s. per 100 cubic feet, but in spite of this most of 
the houses and shops of any size are connected with the 
mains, as well as some of the country houses in the vicinity 
which formerly maintained private plants.’ The third of 
the Cantor lectures delivered by Mr. Leon Gaster on 
“Modern Methods of Illumination ”’ is given. 


be) 


“James Cavanah Murphy”? is the title of an article by 
Count Plunkett, director of the National Museum of Science 
and Art, Dublin, in The Irish Builder and Engineer. His 
chief work was the study of the antiquities of the Peninsula ; 
he spent twelve or fourteen years on the analysis of the 
Alhambra. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


The Invention of the System of Forced Circulation of Hot 
Water for Heating. 


Str,—In the amusing evidence of Mr. E. T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., taken by the Departmental Committee of the 
Local Government Board on Machinery and Engineering 
Staffs at Poor-Law Institutions, he appears to claim to be the 
inventor of the system of pumping hot water for warming 
buildings. The actual words used in his lengthy reply to 
Question No. 1041, p. 56, are :— 

“My practice has been to endeavour to improve the 
system of heating formerly adopted. .. . I realised this some 
time ago, and thought that hot water could be pumped from 
a central station. . .. I first worked this out in conjunction 
with the contracting engineers without any consulting 
engineer at St. George’s Institution in the Fulham Road in 
1900-03. . . . In my judgment it is the best and most econo- 
mical for heating hospitals, workhouses and asylums.”’ 

The last sentence reminds me that when, with an intro- 
duction from Mr. J. H. Blakesley, I called on Mr. E. T. Hall 
at his office, 57 Moorgate Street, on April 17, 1899, re the 
a’Court & Binny heaters and their ‘system of forced circula- 
tion for heating by hot water and hot-water supply, Mr. Hall 
pooh-poohed the principle, and said that his practice was to 
use a single pipe for both the flow and return, and that he 
never had any difficulty in obtaining a good circulation; in 
fact, with the hot-water supply the only complaint (at some 
institution in Greenwich or Woolwich) was that the water 
was too hot and scalded the nurses’ hands. 

I gave Mr. Hall a printed pamphlet (8 pp., 85 inches by 
11 inches), dated 1898, fully describing the system (“ invented 
by Mr. W. M. Binny, and patented by MM. a’Court & 
Binny,’’ according to the pamphlet), and told him that it 
was being adopted at the Hospital-for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, by Mr. C. T. Walrond, A.M.I.C.E., the con- 
sulting engineer to that institution, This installation was 
very completely tested by me, and the first part of the report 
to my clients (Messrs. Burn Bros., who were the sole licensees 
for the system) is dated August 4, 1899. While one of the 
tests was being conducted on June 17, 1899, the late Mr. 
Henry Law, M.I.C.E., and Mr. T. W. Cutler, F.R.I.B.A., 
representing the Royal Sanitary Institute, visited the hos- 
pital, and I explained to them the system and the methods I 
was adopting for testing it. The system was also installed in 
the Carlton Hotel in 1899. These dates are all prior to 
1900-03, when Mr. Hall says he “ first worked this out,’’ and 
they closely precede that working out, so that probably the 
information given to Mr. Hall on April 17, 1899, assisted 
him (possibly sub-consciously) in his labours. 

I am not claiming that M 


certainly was the earlier and 
Having referred to the 
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foregoing connection, it is also interesting to note th 
Hall tried hard (answer to Question No. 1038) to impre 
the committee his view that in connection with the cc 
tion of hospitals, asylums and workhouses the architect 
have control of everything, including all engineering ; 
direction and supervision of all professional or te 
experts. 

In spite of his eloquence on this point, which was c 
by the Council of the Royal Institute British Archit 
their letter dated October 19, 1908, to the committe; 
satisfactory to note that the Departmental Committe 
Local Government Board in their report dated Jam 
1909, state (section 51) :—“On the whole it seems pre 
that, where the engineering work is of an important ch: 
a consulting engineer should be employed directly for th 
He should be engaged jointly with the architect fy 
inception of the scheme, and should work in ccnjuncti 
him.’’—Yours very truly, 

A. 8, E. Ackermann, B.Sc. (Engineering), A. MI. 


GENERAL. 


At a Meeting held at Lansdowne House it was reso 
form a committee for the purpose of making suitable r 
tion of the public services of the late Duke of Devonshi 
has been decided that the memorial shall take the for: 
statue of the late duke to be erected at the junction of 
Guards Avenue and Whitehall, and the site has been gi 
the Westminster City Council. The execution of the 
has been entrusted to Mr. Herbert Hampton. | 


Mr. F. Li. Griffith, Reader in Egyptology, has off 
present Oxford University with 8,000/. to establish a fi 
the encouragement of Egyptological study in the univer 
a memorial to his late wife. The money is to be emplo 
research, for publication of the results of researches a 
travel and exploration, but may not be employed f 
stipend of a professor or reader, or for the payment 
lecturer, or for providing lecturesson the subject. 


Professor Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., will pres 
the concluding meeting of the Indian Section of the 
Society of Arts on Thursday afternoon, the 27th inst., \ 
paper on the “ Function of Schools of Art in India” - 
read by the Principal of the Bombay School of Ar 
Cecil L. Burns, A collection of drawings by Indian st 
will be on view. 


The Case Of Mackison’s Trustees v. the Town Cou 
Dundee is again to figure in the Law Courts. In the 
House of the Court of Session and in the Inner Ho 
appeal, judgment was given against the pursuing tr 
The pursuers have filed an appeal to the House of 
and intimation to that effect has been made to Dunde 
clerk. The case will probably be debated before the Li 
October. 


The Perth City Council (West Australia) some few 1 
ago invited competitive designs for a new town hall. I 
were received on March 22, and from a cable message ré 
last Monday we learn that the design submitted by ] 
Grainger, Kennedy & Little has been awarded first pri 
amount of the premium being 400/. The cost of the bu 
will be about 60,000/., exclusive of land and furnishing. 
expected that an early commencement will be made wi 
clearing of the site and the erection of the building. } 
Grainger, Kennedy & Little are erecting the adminis 
buildings at the Melbourne town hall, the drawings 
were illustrated in our journal some months ago 


33,9141. : & 

The Society of Architects have received twenty fi 
of designs in competition for the travelling studer 
which is of the value of 251. and carries with it the 
medal of the Society. The subject set this year was as 
ary school, the details of materials and cost being | 
the competitors. The Council have awarded the stude 
to Mr. Chas. H. Hudson, of 12 Almeaida Street, Isli 
N., an assistant in the office of Mr. A. W. Roques, M 
10 Basinghall Street, E.C. In view of the high m 
some of the designs and the number of competitors 
have awarded a special prize of the value of 10. t 
G. Ll. Evans, 29 Bridge Avenue Mansions, Hammer 
W., an assistant in the office of Mr. Arthur Ww. She] 
A.R.I.B.A., 43 Chancery Lane, W.C. The drawings \ 
on view at the Society’s premises, Staple Inn Bu: 
Holborn, W.C., for one week commencing June 7, 
admission will be free. Afterwards they will be exh 
in various provincial centres. a 
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THE WEEK. 


oecial general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
| Architects held on Monday last for consideration 
|Council’s proposals for the revision of the by-laws 
she new Charter made good progress, thanks to the 
yairmanship of Mr. Epwin T. Haun, and passed 
|-seven by-laws in an hour and three quarters, an 
/2 of just under four minutes per by-law. This very 
jstory progress was largely due to the handling of 
jeting by its chairman, but principally to the gene- 
‘on-contentious matter of the by-laws considered and 
| maintenance of the spirit of give-and-take that has 
\haracteristic of all meetings of the Institute since 
/eme for the latest new Charter was brought forward. 


‘3 meeting was, too, a justification of the principle 
ly Fellows should be allowed to vote on the making 
jaws. Most of the talking was done by Associates, 
fren any Associate had a reasonable amendment to 
ithe always found two Fellows to propose and second 
shat, even though voteless, the Associates as well as 
1s have their views represented in the by-laws as 


id. 


‘e first debate occurred on the question of nomination 
mbership of non-Metropolitan architects and mem- 
|the Architectural Association, which, as the existing 
is stand, might be made by non-members of the 
\te, or even by paid officials. Although some objec- 
vere urged the principle was adopted of giving the 
is nomination to non-members but denying it to 


d officials. 


oop deal of time—more than was really necessary 
‘ent over the exact wording of the by-law regulating 
ction of Fellows by the Council, but at length it was 
il that at least twelve members of the Council must 
favour of a candidate. As it is professedly admitted 
jaands that the election of a Fellow by the Council is 
very rare and exceptional honour, there would, we 
‘haye been no valid objection to requiring the unani- 
ie in favour by all the members of the Council 
t, even if the whole forty happened toturnup. The 
jan made a slip by suggesting that there might be a 
pr of the Council present who would not vote either 
against a candidate. Any architect who cannot 
the approval of every member of the Council for his 
11s unworthy of the high honour of being elected 
Council alone. 


8 by-laws regulating the election and privileges of 
‘ates were passed in double-quick time. There are 
vntiates at present. An attempt was made to impose 
tance fee, and a general impression seemed to pre- 
Spite of the chairman, that the Licentiates are being 
ad at too cheap a rate; but nobody cared to press the 


and the Council's suggestions were adopted. 


ig last by-law considered was the first of a really 
dle character, being that regulating the constitution 
Couneil.- The proposal: by the Council that two 
‘esidents shall be included, thus raising the member- 
om thirty-eight to forty, was adopted after the defeat 
amendment limiting the proposal to the two im- 
© past-presidents. Then came the glorious victory 
Associates—voteless but not voiceless; they raised 
nber of Associate members of the Council from four 

Loud cheers and a prompt decision that enough 


4e i 1 
Me done for one evening. So the meeting was 
;* . 


SS ee eee 


THOUGH there was never much doubt about the 
» It is a cause for congratulation that the Guild 
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of St. George has accepted the invitation of the Sheffield 
Corporation to renew the loan of the collection in the 
Ruskin Museum for another twenty years, thus evidenc- 
ing the satisfaction of the Guild with the way in which 
the museum has been cared for in Sheffield. It is well 
to know that the privilege accorded to the town is appre- 
ciated as it should be, and thus that there is ground to 
believe that what Ruskin wished—an ennobling of the 
thought and an increase of the happiness of the people of 
Shefheld—is being achieved by the collections of the 
Master. 


THe Surveyors’ Institution at their visit to Cardiff 
discussed a paper on ‘‘ State v. Estate Forestry,’’ by Mr. 
S. H. Cowprr-Coues, Lord Guanusk’s agent, in which 
the author seemed to speak rather despondingly of the 
prospect: of afforestation in Glamorganshire, where the 
waste land is subject to manorial rights and privileges con- 
nected with hill farms and small holdings, while in his 
experience planting above a level of 1,200 feet was not satis- 
factory. He thought the land was not suitable for growing 
hard wood and that they would be limited to coniferous trees 
of exotic type, and with these they had had little experi- 
ence. Although they could grow magnificent larch they 
could not sell it in the Welsh coalfield; it went mostly to 
Lancashire. One good point that Mr. Cowprr-CoLEs 
made was the value to water catchment areas of afforesta- 
tion, as attracting a larger rainfall and ensuring a steady, 
and constant supply of water. 


ANOTHER subject considered by the Surveyors was the 
amendment of rating law and procedure, particularly as 
regarded valuation for assessment by unpaid parish 
officials, subject to local influences, rather than by. pro- 
fessional surveyors. It was urged as desirable that all 
property should be valued once in five years, but not that 
there should be a quinquennial valuation for the whole 
valuation area at a fixed date. 


At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Committee for 
Excavation and Research in Wales and the Marches, Pro- 
fessor JoHN L. Myrzs, the hon. organising secretary, pre- 
sented the first annual report on the preliminary surveys 
that had been made in Chester and at Caerleon-on-Usk, and 
foreshadowing the coming work of excavation at Caerleon 
and at Caersws in Montgomeryshire, two of the most im- 
portant Roman stations in Wales, from the exploration of 
which great things are hopefully anticipated. 


Tue Scottish Presbyterians in London have had the 
laugh of the County Council. <A notice board outside a 
Presbyterian church bore a representation of the burning 
bush. with the inscription Nec tamen consumebatur, and 
the minister was one fine day requested by the County 
Council to take out a licence for using armorial bearings. 
In acknowledging the receipt and protesting his igno- 
rance that for this notice board a licence was necessary, 
he suggested that an official should be sent to determine 
whether another ornamentation within the church should 
also be described as an armorial bearing. This consisted 
of two Scotch thistles, with the motto, Nemo me impune 
lacessit. The cream of the joke is that no official was 
sent, but the minister received a letter, we understand, 
saying that his “‘ explanation ’’ was satisfactory. 


Mr. Justice Joyce has granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the trustees of the Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund 
froin building the new Wesleyan Memorial Hall, now in 
course of erection from Messrs. Lancuuster & Rickarps’s 
design, to such a height as to interfere with the access of 
light and air to the Westminster Hospital. The learned 
judge appears to have based his decision on a report by 
Mr. Joun SuATER respecting the effect of the new Wesleyan 
building as intended on the lighting and sanitation of the 
Hospital. 
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KINGSDOWN CHURCH, KENT. 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY 
FRESCO. 

Ue quite recently the little Kentish church of St. 

| Edmund, King and Martyr, at Kingsdown, was an 
ugly-looking building covered with the brown Roman 
cement compo, beloved of churchwardens in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. This plastering having 
fallen into a sad state of disrepair, the present rector, the 
Rev. F. W. Waruanp, determined to have it stripped off, 
with the intention of pointing up the underlying masonry 
if in sufficiently good condition. Before the work was 
commenced the church appeared to be merely a badly 
treated fourteenth-century building, and, as described in 
Murray, “‘very plain, and without distinctive character.’’ 
A small nave, with smaller chancel, a few fourteenth- 
century windows, two of them im the north wall with 


fragments of contemporary glass; a hideous gap at the | 


west end, with wooden frames that had evidently taken 
the place of the original tracery; a fifteenth-century 
Perpendicular traceried window in the south wall of the 
chancel, an inserted red-brick window, with random 
fragments of heraldic glass, traditionally brought from a 
neighbouring manor-house and clearly originally bearing 
the arms of the De Lucys; and a small square tower, of 
indeterminate date, on the south side of the nave, formed 
all the architectural features. 

The stripping of the old compo has revealed much of 
the lost history of the church, as well as some interesting 
features. The west window was a three-light one, part 
of its mullions and sill having been brought to light, and 
from the character of its scoincon arch, without doubt 
contemporary with, the two-light windows in the north 
wall of the nave, and, like them, filled with reticulated 
tracery, and therefore of about the date a.p. 1325. 

It is, however, in connection with the ‘present south 
wall and the tower that the most interesting and im- 
portant discoveries have been made. In stripping the 
south wall, the workmen discovered in the wall four 
semicircular cut stone arches with squared edges, two in 
the nave, one between the nave and tower, and one in the 
south wall of chancel. These arches are clearly inser- 
tions in an earlier work, and for safety have a consider- 
able space of the older wall left between as piers. In 
the east wall of the tower is a lofty semicircular headed 
archway with plastered jambs and soffite lined out in red 
line, with qua stone-jointing decoration. This arch has 
later been filled in, and a smaller doorway formed in the 
filling. ‘There seems to be some evidence of an archway 
on the west side of the tower, but the indications are not 
indisputably clear. _ On the south wall has been dis- 


-arches to which we have above referred, and the 


covered a small semicircular he: 
window, of which more anon. 

The most thrilling discovery of , 
that of a small window in the south 
of the present nave, with a semiciy| 
concentric splayed arch. The ext 
opening is six inches wide and thirty ir! 
high, the internal three feet two ir} 
wide and five feet five inches high. 0. 
internal splay is the fresco decor 
which we show in our illustration, ‘T}) 
executed in yellow, red, and brown | 
on a white ground, and is in a wondert’ 
good state of preservation. The inte: 
is very thin, and the artist has evidi 
worked at full speed to complete his p) 
ing in time, for in colouring the soffil 
has splashed the jambs and left: 
splashes. The subject of the pictu’ 
clear. On the right jamb (west) Apr, 
is about to slay his son, and the up 
weapon is apparently the jaw-bone ¢| 
ox. One of the parishioners, we | 
suggested that it might be “‘ Samson k. 
the giant with the jaw-bone of an ass,’ 
the left-hand picture clearly corrects 
somewhat involved explanation. ABRAHAM is carryin 
wood and Isaac the lamb for the burnt sacrifice abo, 
be offered on the altar shown between them. ‘The 
indication of the presence of this painting was obt) 
from the stripping of the old plaster outside the chi 
The external arch was exposed, and the filling | 
somewhat loose was pulled out for resetting, when 
of the painting appeared. Interested and excited b: 
discovery, the builder obtained the rector’s permissi 
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cut away the internal plastering, and was thus able, 
care, to remove the filling and reveal the painting. 

Now we come to the data that enable us to for 
diagnosis. The damage to the picture on the right 


was done in the insertion of one of the four semuc! 


in of the window was probably contemporaneous W! 
formation of these arches, the haunch of one of ther 
penetrating the right jamb. We must here expla! 
the whole church is built of undressed ‘flints, wit 
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‘ion of dressed stonework to architectural features. 
jint-work above the inserted arches and the small 
y in the south wall shows distinct lines of coursing 
jerring-bone bonding of the rough flints in adjacent 
43, The tower has flint quoins of carefully selected 
admirably square though undressed. The small 
y in the south wall of the tower, of which we have 
+ spoken, and which is slightly wider but other- 
about the same size as that with the fresco paint- 
ys its arch built of carefully chosen natural flints 
| but wedge-like form, forming natural voussoirs. 
gh freestone is used on the outer edge of both these 
ys, there does not appear to be any indication of 
aving been glazed at any time. The four inserted 
arches are of chisel-worked freestone, square- 
The flint-work masonry of the north, west, and 
alls is pure random rubble, without any trace of 
ig or herring-bone bonding. 
| these data we base the following diagnosis. The 
t south wall from end to end is part of a church 
ciate the first half of the eleventh century, prob- 
tween A.D. 1025 and a.p. 1050. The window with 
»scO WaS an original one of this church and the 
ig was executed within the dates we have assigned. 
igh we found this opinion chiefly on the archi- 
il evidence, it is we think supported, as may be 
1 our illustration, by the character of the figure 
,g and costume. Later in the eleventh century, 
iy about 4.D. 1080, the original church was enlarged 
outhern addition, and the four semicircular arches 
(he arcade between the new and the old. The fresco 
'l window was filled in at this time, partly, as we 
ready pointed out, for safety, and partly because 
no longer in an external wall. There are straight 
‘between the east and west walls of the tower, and 
ginal south wall and the tower therefore was prob- 
art of the later eleventh-century work. In the four- 
i century, probably about a.p. 1325, the older 
in-century building was pulled down, with the ex- 
i of its south wall, and the west, north and east 
of the nave and chancel were erected. At this time, 
before, the extension made in the latter part of 
venth century was also pulled down, for there is a 
nth-century doorway inserted in the south wall. 
| early part of the fifteenth century the traceried 
WV on the south side of the chancel was inserted, 
'in the same century the small red-brick windows 
nave, with the fragments of the Dr Lucy glass. 
is the removal of the old compo has opened up a 
resting piece of architectural history, as well as 
4 fo light a remarkable example of early fresco 
8, which owes its preservation to the fact that in 
venth. century there was no Society for the Pros 
of Ancient Buildings, but a disregard of the work 
i predecessors by men who felt that provision for 
uirements of their own day was the foremost con- 
lon. The principle then adopted seems to have 
d all Subsequent custodians of this little church 
0 the nineteenth century, for it would be difficult 
in a building of its size more complete indifference 
art of the past than is here exhibited. And yet it 
© those whom some would call the ‘‘ vandals ’’ of 
ter part of the eleventh century that we, to-day, 
@ to see in its pristine freshness the production of 
st who lived and worked before Writram or Nor- 
Invaded this country. We trust that proper steps 


| ee to preserve this remarkable example of early 
1 art. 


oa eee 
————————————_. 


/ 

b Ae prepared by Mr. R. QS. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., 
i for a chapel for the Order of the Thistle, to be 
F at the south-east corner of St. Giles’s Cathedral, 


the proposed plans to the King, who 
nto every detail, and entirely approved ‘of ha 
as far as regards the Sie Vitae 
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COMPETITION FOR MIDDLESBROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

WO hundred and three sets of designs for a Library 
to cost 12,0001.! It must be very encouraging to 

a committee to have such a response to their invitation, 
or, on the other hand, it may point to a lamentable want 
of work amongst the earchitects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for there are plans from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland—but none from the Colonies. So it must be pre- 
sumed that as the successful man has to pay his own 
travelling expenses, these fortunate islands are at present 
free from that form of competition. Most of the designs 
comprise four imperial sheets of paper, and many six or 
seven, so that there are more than a thousand sheets of 
drawings for a conscientious assessor to examine. ; 

Having said this as to the amount of work done, it 
is a natural sequence to the quality, and here there is 
little cause of congratulation, for at least 60 per’cent. of 
the designs are utterly unsuitable for the purpose, whether 
judged by fitness of plan or architectural quality in the 
elevations and sections; whilst as to the draughtsman- 
ship, those of our readers who have seen the quality of 
the work shown in the drawings of a Continental compe- 
tition will be inclined to despair. It would be a kindness 
to many of the competitors to tell them frankly they 
have mistaken their vocation. Many are the eccentricities 
displayed to attract attention. One set has the ‘walls a 
lovely rose-pink (think of rose-pink walls in Middles- 
brough!), the stone dressings a delicate green, and the 
roofs a vivid Prussian blue, whilst many others seem to 
have considered their plans an opportunity for a chromatic 
display, colouring the different rooms in striking blues, 
greens, reds, and yellows, with the result that it is really 
difficult to disentangle the plan at all. Another curious 
feature that has degenerated almost to a fantastic trick 
is to use so thick a line both for prominent and subor- 
dinate features that the drawing becomes confused and it 
is necessary to rule in lines of centres, either columns, 
arches, or pediments, well into the sky-line and deep into 
the foundations to help the ordinary mortal to see what is 
meant; and others go one better by outlining the mass of 
thick lines with a stout river of black, measuring quite 
one-sixteenth of an inch—or to eighth scale, six inches. 
Surely these are signs of degeneracy. 

A further division from the before-mentioned good and 
bad might be made of those who ignore the instructions 
issued by the Library Committee, and it is a moral ques- 
tion whether an assessor should not at once rule out all 
those who fail to comply with expressed particulars. It 
is certainly hard on those who flog their brains to meet 
the requirements and honestly abide by the conditions. 
Some of these need to be borne in mind in forming an 
opinion of the merits of the work displayed; and one in 
particular seems to have given great trouble—viz. the 
requirement that the boys’ and girls, rooms should be 
served at a common counter—the two rooms divided by a 
glazed partition—but each part to have a separate 
entrance. Again, one room is asked for 28 feet by 10 feet 
for receiving, repairing, and cataloguing, and to be on 
ground floor. Both these items are very differently pro- 
vided for by the competitors. The first seems to have 
caused many to put extra entrances to solve the difficulty, 
and the second has been met in several cases by putting 
separate rooms and on different floors. 

The design placed first is No. 171, by Messrs. 
Russe.u & Cooprgr, of London. The news-room is placed 
at the spot specified in the conditions, and is divided from 
the main block by a strip containing the janitor’s and 
receiving-room—the janitor facing Grange Road and the 
receiving-room the back passage. Nearly opposite the 
centre of the news-room and at right angles is*the main 
entrance, showing a well-designed entrance-hall having 
doors leading to borrowers’ space and ladies’ room on 
either hand, whilst the stairs face anyone entering. 
Between the stairs is a double door leading to the news- 
room—no doubt very happily placed, but not strictly. in 
accordance with the conditions, which stipulate. for. no 
public connection between news-room and other parts. 


848 


The lending library is well arranged, and the children’s | 
library beyond has the book store in the centre (and so in 
touch with the general book store and attendants) and 
boys’ and girls’ rooms on either side, with a corridor and 
separtte entrance for this department. This is not strictly 
in agreement with the conditions, which stipulate for 
boys’ and girls’ rooms divided by a glazed partition—not 
by a book store. ° 

On the first floor the librarian is placed over one of the 
juvenile rooms, and there is a small staircase at the end 
of children’s corridor by which he may go down, but the 
position of this room is not good. To reach the main lend- 
ing library he must either go through the juvenile book 
store or traverse the whole of the reference library and go 
down main stairs to reach the news or ladies’ room. 
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Over the other juvenile room is a cataloguing room, stipu- 
lated to be on the ground floor, but placed on the first. 

The reference library has deep galleries on either side, 
projecting 12 feet into the room, and as there are no win- 
dows under these the book recesses will be very dark, 
but at a distance of 18 feet from the floor is a range of 
long shallow windows—the only light to this large room 
—and the before mentioned deep galleries cut even that 
off from the greater part of the floor. The conditions 
stipulate for top light only to this room, and no windows 
in wall. Windows are shown and no skylight, which is 
what most people understand by “‘ lighted from the roof 
direct.’’ The elevations are simply treated in brick with 
white stone dressings, and are not particularly pleasing. 
One long roof and ridge runs from end to end. There is 
the usual break in the elevation of two very broad stone 
pilasters carried up to cornice and joined above it by a 
familiar rusticated semi-arch, and the windows of the 
ground floor lending library float in the mags of brick 
work between these breaks. This design could be carried 
out for the money provided. 

No. 13 is placed second, and is by Messrs. WENYON 
& Porter, of Dudley. It has some points in common 
with the one placed first, viz., the juvenile rooms are at 
the same end, but each room has a separate entrance 
from the street, and the book store is behind the two, thus 
forming a room divided by a glazed partition as asked for. 
The main entrance centres with news-room, and has stairs 
on either side, and the not-asked-for door into news-room 
between. The law library on first floor is over the juve- 
nile rooms, and has a curious feature, a large oval cut 
through the floor of store above, thus allowing the light to 
reach it from a skylight many feet above. The eleva- 
tions are honestly treated, but look somewhat meagre and 
insignificant. Whether there is a roof light to reference 
library is not clear from the plans. This design could be 
done for the money. 

No. 83 is placed third, and is by Messrs. Cooper & 
SuaTeR, of Blackburn. The juvenile room difficulty is 
solved by putting it at the Grange Road end, with 
separate external entrances, but there is no light to the 
book store. The gallery in reference library has windows 
in the wall, and without a roof light this room would be 
dark. The elevation is much more imposing than either 
the first or second designs, and has a tower, but could 
never be done for the money. 

No. 49, by Mr. W. Haywoop, of Birmingham, is a; 
very striking design, but it could not be carried out for the 
sum provided. 

No. 153, by Messrs. Cuarx & Moscrop, of Middles- 
brough, has a very dignified elevation, but the plan is not 
so good—four public entrances are too many for such a 
building. 
_ No. 40, by Messrs. Wints & ANDERSON, of London, 
1s a courageously simple treatment, very refreshing to look 
at after many of the grandiose attempts, but is perhaps a 
trifle too rustic for a public building in a large town. 

No. 3, by Messrs. Crapuam & Tanner, of London, has 
many good points in plan, but the main entry is poor and 
narrow ; the girls’ room is‘too deep from window to be well 
lit, and the jamitor would depend entirely upon artificial 
light. The elevations are treated with long bands of alter- 
nate stone and brick, and would not be satisfactory. 
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No. 58, by Messrs. Watuis-Bowpen & Gray 
Westminster, has a very simple yet dignified eley 
the ladies’ room would be dark, however—it is toc 
from the window wall. re 
No. 91, by Mr. C. E. L. Parkinson, of London, 
be meant for a Gothic joke ; surely the author never | 
it as a serious contribution. at 


No. 73, by Messrs. Lenmina & Leemtna, has ; 
nice elevation, but the main entrance is so restraine 
it would have to be looked for. There is a tortuoy 
sage, not asked for in conditions, between side and 
entrance, and a very deep gallery in reference librar 
would make much of the floor dark. tee 

No. 47, by Messrs. Wirners & Merepira, has a 
ing elevation, but rather spoilt by putting the bases 
large columns almost on the ground; a plinth would 
have improved it. The arrangement for juvenile d 
ment is not good; a lobby separates them from the « 
and therefore from efficient supervision. ne 

No. 141, by Messrs. Movutp & Jamzs, of New, 
has a good elevation, but the public would not easily fi 
entrance to the main thing—the lending library. 

No. 184, by Mr. E. F. Smiru, of Walton-on-Th 
has made a queer slope to the back wall of the 
library, and as his plan is the only one showing th 
to be presumed that some measurements on the plan 
have been misread. =: 


No. 202, by Mr. G. Dryspauz, of London 


1S a 
merry trifle; why make the elevations difficult to 
stand by putting the Dunning Street and Grange 
elevations in line and joining them up by a cleverly 
imagination of blast-furnaces and chimneys? 

No. 96, by. Mr. H. Lorp, of Manchester, has ; 
plan, but the elevation is treated strangely, for blan! 
are shown where windows ought to be, and rooms li 
the roof for the sake of balancing the elevation. It 
the reference library is required to be entirely lit 
roof, but that scarcely seems reason enough to do th 
thing to others. Mr. Lorp is not the only competit 
does this for symmetry ; indeed, very many do it. 

No. 70, by Messrs. ARNotT & Morrison, of Ed 
but five entrances are too many for a building « 
character. The elevation honestly grasps the 
the blank wall of reference library, and treats 
as a separate feature. es a 

No. 154, by Messrs. Vaux & Mark, of Sunderl 
so wonderfully coloured on plan that the ordina 
cannot readily grasp its good points, and as the s 
are treated in the same way—that is, separate To 
coloured in different and very vivid colours—they ai 
more distressing. The elevation is very pleasing. 

No. 39, by Messrs. Curup & Warts, of Nott 
is a thoughtful and pleasing design, but the plan is 
by a poor entry, and the double attic story abov 
cornice is unrestful and fidgety. = 

No. 123, by Mr. T. G. Davipson, of Londo 
picturesque treatment of the subject, but the wind 
too small for library purposes. — a 

No. 72, by Mr. A. McKewan, of Birmingha1 
nice design, but strangely got-up with red-brown Iu 
a greenish yellow wash; what the materials are to b 
to the imagination; the conditions say the elevatio 
be coloured to indicate materials, but this seems toc 
a translation. 

No. 8, by Messrs. Hicks & CuarLEwoop, of Nev 
has a striking elevation, and here again the difficulty 
reference library has been honestly treated, but 
points of the plan are open to criticism, such as 
entry for a public building, and rooms too deep fy 
window wall. - é irs 

No. 177, by Messrs. H. Jonss & CUMMINGS, 0: 
minster, is very original and picturesque in treatmé 
the broad frieze, so effective in the drawing with its | 
of brick, would not be very satisfactory in executio 

No. 78, by Messrs. Cox & Wiitrams, of Lond 
merry design; it can hardly be taken seriously. 
beautifully got-up, has many good points in plann! 
windows really are a necessity—even for a library 
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». 90, by Messrs. Warwick & Hat, of London, is 
5s the most architectural design in the competition. 
cholarly and refined, and would undoubtedly be one 
se buildings that would not tire with constant ac- 
ance. The truncated gable strikes’ a wrong note, 
ere are some faults in the plan, notably a rather poor 
wrow entrance hall, and the juvenile problem has not 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

5 43, by Mr. J. H. Marxuam, of London, is a very 
ag design, well got-up, and is particularly noticeable 
e fact that there are no string-courses or cornices. 
loubtful, however, whether in a town such a treat- 
would not be somewhat bald and flat. 

>. 98, by Mr. J. B. Funton, of London, is very 
ng. The elevation is very good indeed; the centre 
eis a trifle squeezed up, and windows are omitted for 
ke of balance. 

together the Middlesbrough Corporation have good 
‘for the premiums. Deducting the first premium 
8 merged in the commission, there is 50]. spent for 
1,000 sheets of drawings, or, say, one shilling per 
' As Whatman paper costs 4d. per sheet, and most 
ngs are on strainers, it is evident the architectural 
sion is the most generous one in the world. 

| 


R3IMSBY TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 

7 Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have réceived satisfactory ex- 
tions in respect of those conditions of this competi- 
vhich appeared to be objectionable. 


RKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

‘TH regard to the conditions of the above compe- 
tition, the Council of the Royal Institute have 
ed a satisfactory reply to their suggestions for the 


dment of paragraph 1 of the printed conditions. 


AL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


7 annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ects was held on Wednesday evening last in the White- 
ee Hotel Métropole, Mr, Ernest George, President, 
chair. 
nong the guests were the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, Sir 
mee Alma-Tadema, Sir Ernest Waterlow, Sir Henry 
rth, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Sir Aston Webb, Sir James 
n, Sir William Emerson, Sir Charles McLaren, M.P., 
ohn Taylor, K.C:B., Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Frank 
re, R.A., Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. Thomas Brock, 
Mr. Henry Morris, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. Philip 
M-P., Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., Messrs. Maurice B. 
8, J. Macvicar Anderson, F.R.S.E. (Past President), 
A. F. Aspinall, R. Frank Atkinson, Maxwell Ayrton, 
tt Batsford, W. C. Beetles, B. E. Bell, H. F. Bidder, 
ssor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. , Detmar Blow, Edward 
ner, G. E. Bond, Alderman Sir T. Vansittart Bowater, 
Brooks, F. 8. Brown, George T, Brown, John J. Burnet, 
3.A., James T, Cackett, Rhodes Calvert, Vere Calvert, 
y H. Caslon, Christian Christensen, F. Dare Clapham, 
Clarke, S. D. Clippingdale, M.D., Thomas E. Colleutt 
President), John Collings, Howard Colls, A. S. Cope, 
\., Alfred W. §. Cross, Arthur G. Cross, E. Guy 
er, Rudolf Dircks, R. S. Dods, C. F itzroy Doll, David G. 
t, F. Eiloart, Frederick R. Farrow, T. Phillips Figgis, 
am F lockhart, Frank Fox, Arthur Franklin, Percival M. 
oj Edward Gabriel, Matt Garbutt, Alan George, 
‘ton Gibbs, James 8. Gibson (Vice-President), G. L. 
te, F.S.A., Montague Goodall, Alexander Graham, 
aidwood Gray, Edward Greenop, Edwin T. Hall (Vice- 
lent), Stanley Hamp, F. H. A. Hardcastle, Henry T, 
Ewen Harper, W. H. Harrison, Edward Haslehurst, 
ie heer George T. Hine, George Hornblower, 
ie ot F.S.A., A. A. Hudson, C. E. Hutchinson, 
‘ = TP Anson, G. Thrale Jell, Harry Osborn Jenkyn, 
¥ ennins, J. J. Joass, J. Keeble, Otto Kyllmann, 
den Lawrence, K.C., W. H. Lever, M.P., W. J. Locke 
Arless, Edwin L. Lutyens, J. Y. W. MacAlister, 
e Hern Macartney, F.S.A., Bertram McKennal, 
"7 Mterbert C. Marshall, E. Vernor Miles, Professor 
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Gerald Moira, H. Percy Monckton, H. Greville Montgomery, 
M.P., Albert W. Moore, Alan E. Munby, John Murray, 
G. Ernest Nield, George Northover, Paul Ogden, C. Stanley 
Peach, Captain Walter Peake, H. A. Pelly, 8. Perkins Pick, 
S. Wilfred Pike, William A. Pite, Horace Porter, W. E. B. 
Priestley, M.P., Charles H. Read, LL.D., Professor C. H. 
Reilly, F. G. Rice, W. E. Riley, Percy Robinson, William 
Robinson, Reginald St. A. Roumieu, Ernest Runtz, E. Monro 
Runtz, W. Howard Seth-Smith, George Sherrin, Frank Short, 
A.R.A., Gilbert M. Simpson, Graham Simpson, F.R.C.S., 
John W. Simpson (Vice-President), John Slater, J. Osborne 
Smith, Lewis Solomon, 8. A. Stanger, H. Heathcote Statham, 
Alexander R. Stenning, Frederick J. Stevenson, Augustus W. 
Tanner, Chas. Tanner, Henry Tanner, jun., W. J. Tapper, 
Herbert G. Tayler, A. G. Temple, Sir Brumwell Thomas, 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., George Traill, Percy B. Tubbs, 
Frederick Wallen, W. F. Wallis, W. H. Warner, Dr. R. J. 
Waugh, Thomas B. Whinney, W. Henry White, Frank W. 
Wills, A. Needham Wilson, George E. Withers, William 
Woodward, Percy S. Worthington, Alfred B. Yeates, Clyde 
Young, Morgan H. Young, and Idn MacAlister, Secretary. 

The loyal toasts of ‘“‘ The King, the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal Family ”’ 
having been passed with musical honours, 

Mr. Joun W. Simpson submitted “ The Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’’ remarking that without that security and peace which 
the wise and statesmanlike measures of the Legislature 
afforded to architects there could be no continuity or advance 
in the art which they practised. As artists they remained 
outside the strife of legislative wars, though they were sympa- 
thetic with the political troubles of others. Perhaps it was 
for that reason that the architect was politically rather a 
peculiar study. A Parliamentary scheme for improvement in 
building would find him in the ranks of the advanced revolu- 
tionary Radical, and yet any proposal for the restoration or 
reconstruction of an ancient monument would be opposed by 
the architect, thus proving him to be a staunch Conservative. 

Sir Cuartes McLaren, M.P., in response to the toast, said 
the House of Commons was constantly voting large sums of 
money to be expended under the auspices of architects, though 
he fancied the lower House was more distinguished as an 
enemy to architecture than a friend. Its history showed that 
it had done more for the pulling down of ancient monuments 
than the preservation of them. The House of Commons, he 
said, was always ready to vote money for architectural and 
artistic purposes, and he suggested that it was the Treasury 
that shofild be blamed for the mean grants given towards their 
realisation. 

Professor BLomMFIELD proposed the next toast, “Art, 
Science and Literature.’’ He thought they might take it for 
granted that all architects worthy of the name were artists in 
intention. He had read recently in the Times that the status 
of architecture in England was higher than it had ever been 
since the eighteenth century. That was a high compliment to 
architects, though he believed that if they kept their eyes open 
they would find excellent work was being done in London and 
all over the country by men whose full reputation had not yet 
been reached. In spite of that he was afraid that architecture 
at the present moment did not receive the recognition in Eng- 
land which it deserved, and he asked who was responsible. 
He did not think the public were to blame—they had a very 
excellent public; he believed it was the gentlemen behind the 
public—the critics. There were, he was glad to say, critics 
of knowledge and discrimination, who handled their art with 
the utmost intelligence, but unhappily there were other critics 
or writers hostile to their art. Lastly, there were writers who 
absolutely ignored the existence of architects, and who did 
not recognise the fact that there were a great number of very 
able men who were devoting themselves to the practice of 
architecture. In the past architecture was a very great art 
and occupied a great place among the arts, and it ought to 
occupy that place again. With regard to the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, he felt he need not say very much 
before such an assembly, because all- present loved those arts 
and found in them a source of most delectable pleasure. 
Alluding to sculpture, he spoke of the magnificent technique, 
the fine lines arid high personal qualities of Mr. Brock’s 
memorial to the late Queen Victoria, and described it as a 
distinct gain to London. 

Sir Lawrence Atma-Tapema, in responding for painting, 
said there was some difficulty in explaining what the word 
“art’’ meant. Perhaps sometimes by means of an emblem 
one could suggest a little what art might be. He remembered 
the King of Sweden once describing art as the flower of the 
tree of life, and the simile was a good one, for life would be like 


a tree in winter if there was no such flower as art to cherish 
and make men happy. » 
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Mr. Henry Morris, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, replied for science, and Mr. W. J. Locxs ‘for 
literature. 

‘Sir Metvity Breacucrort proposed ‘‘ The Royal Institute 
wf British Architects,’’ and referred to the improvements made 
in London since the London County Council came into exist- 
ence twenty-one 'years.ago, and suggested that the City was 
rapidly becoming worthy of being the capital of the Empire. 

The PRESIDENT, in replying to the toast, said :— 

We celebrate to-day our seventy-sixth anniversary, and it 
is seventy-two years since, under its then president, Karl 
de Grey, the Institute of British -Architects -received | its 
Royal Charter. Since our gathering Jast year, the most 
important incident is that his Majesty has been ' pleased to 
grant us the new or supplemental charter for which we 
applied. This enables us to make rules for the better order- 
ing of our house, for the regulation of ourselves, and we 
hope for the benefit of the community. The-said revision of 
the charter and by-laws is the result of a movement that 
stirred, if it did not divide, our camp. Architects, ‘especially 
those in the provinces, found that work which «should comé 
to them too often went to auctioneers ‘and others who ven- 
tured to include architecture in their sphere of usefulness. 
In our enlightened metropolis. some will get not:only their 
groceries, but architecture and decorations from the Army 
and Navy Stores, from their upholsterer or from like pro- 
fessors of our art. This is a trouble, but it must be met by 
keeping our own work at a high level, and by ‘a growing ‘per- 
ception of what is good on the part of the public. To ‘have 
all architects licensed or registered ‘has been proposed, though 
this would not prevent the employment of outsiders; we 
should also have’ to admit all sorts and conditions of those 
in practice, We prefer to insist that in. future ‘all shall 
enter through the schools, obtaining their diploma ér certifi- 
cate, which will distinguish the architect from the quack, 
and we look for further legislation to accentuate the differ- 
ence, The change will come gradually by a wise organisation 
of our training ‘schools, bringing all into line, and demand- 
ing that a certain standard of efficiency shall be attained by 
those who would enter our guild. This will be the prepara- 
tion for Associateship, and our Fellows will be chosen only 
from those who have passed the schools with a sound know- 
ledge of the constructive art; thus ensuring the public 
against ignorance and incompetence. A board of examiners 
cannot guarantee that.a man is an artist. 

To meet the exigencies of the hour the charter makes 
provision for a new class to be styled.Licentiates, under which 
head we hope to receive into the Institute the large number 
of practising architects who have outgrown the days of 
schooling and examinations. Till of late the Institute has 
not been. an educational body, having helped only by the 
awarding of prizes and travelling scholarships. A distinct 
advance has been made in the system of training, and our 
young men will start with a better equipment than their 
seniors enjoyed ; we hope they will do better work. Students 
of ability are coming to the front every year and carrying 
away our scholarships. It would be a grand thing for these 
promising men, and a public gain, if some of these had an 
opportunity of carrying their studies further, in a higher 
school, acquiring a knowledge of what is really great in art. 
A special ‘school has been suggested for these diploma men, 
among whom a distinctive prize, a ‘‘ Prix de Rome,’”’ would 
be awarded. We feel that Englishmen may have their 
‘School of Rome’? and be under the influence of the 
noblest monuments, as well as Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Americans, who have that advantage. A British School of 
Rome exists, and with its members we have been conferring ; 
it is doing admirable work, Tt consists of archeologists, 
savants, professors and men of letters, and they cordially 
invite us to join them in any project we may have. Their 


present arrangements would not accommodate us or meet the 
requirements we have formulated for our 
but an amplification of the present instit 
us better than to start a separate venture. 
which has been considering this scheme, will shortly have a 
definite proposal to bring forward. 

that in time painters, scu 
rades in such a school. 
important feature in any 
may fairly be employed 
1s one that may appeal to 
in the growth of art among us, 
has declined to know anything 


a bad building’ always found out. There are indications of a 


growing knowledge in the matter, and of a higher eritici; 
and this I am sure will be responded to by ourselves. Bu; 
ings that. may be classed under the head of architect: 
remain much in the minority, but if taste improves we n 
find even the speculator giving us honest buildings, on sim 
lines, instead of ‘jerry ’’ work with foolish ornament, 

a rule the community gets what it wants ; our hope is tha 
will learn to want the best. For the! execution of work 
have skilled craftsmen, and our admirably furnished te 
nieal schools will increase knowledge and power, Th 
schools we value most as providing evening classes for. 
practical mechanic; they are not a substitute for the g 
system of apprenticeship. There is with the schools alw 
a danger that a boy gaining a useful training in colour, 
modelling or drawing (most helpful to him in his craft) 1 
think that he must, with this smattering, become an 
student, paint pictures, produce statues, or become an arc 
tect, thus swelling the ranks of the useless unemployed, 

good mechanic is a nobler object than a bad architect, 
is disturbing to think what will be the future of our ‘mz 
promising men who are starting with every advantage ig 
with a sound knowledge of their calling ; there seems hay, 
work enough to go round. We have fallen upon bad tir 
and, I believe, with few exceptions, architects’ offices ; 
builders’ shops are very quiet. Those who should be build 
houses either have not the money or are spending it 
motor-cars or on Old Masters. We are waiting for 
world to mend. Fortunately, public works and munici 
works are not feeling a similar check, We are only j 
realising that our cities are not all that they night be 4 
have beautiful buildings but they occupy positions, as if 
accident rather than design, for the ‘most part hemmed 

often by mean surroundings. We owe much to our Gove 
ment for the “‘ Town’ Planning ’’ Bill, by which in time 
hope to gain healthy and open spaces, dignified approach 
and the beauty that comes of a well-studied ‘‘ lay-out,” w 
architectural treatment. Changes must come by degrees 
the already crowded cities, but when new ground is brol 
and new suburbs are taken in hand, builders will confc 
to some well-studied plan. We owe much to Mr. Her 
Lever, our guest to-night, for his generous endowment o 
school of architects, for the special study of town planni 
In the interests of art we architects must be willing to s 
some of our individuality for the sake of continuity z 
harmony, symmetry and balance. We have been too anxio 
on each narrow frontage, to stamp our own mark, ( 
personal originality is not a matter of importance, requir 
a public memorial. A great thing is to be prepared befc 
hand for future developments, and we are formulating,’ 
general guidance, rules that should be observed, and wh 
would generally apply to such scheming. The possibilities 
our own city are being studied ; while our allied societies. 
considering their own several cities and towns with a v 
to their best development, they will then be ready with ady 
when changes are required. The Bill of Mr. John Bu 
gives us the opportunity of making representations, cr 
cisms, or suggestions before any new scheme is sanction 
and we hope to use a helpful influence. We have mac 
good fight from time to time in the interests of some val 
building or monument, to save it from destruction or fr 
being ‘‘Grimthorped.’”? We have sometimes failed in « 
immediate object, but good has been done. We have sho 
the honest Philistine that there isa second way of view 
things, and that to many the intrinsic beauty of a subjec 
a real possession that must not be carelessly swept aw 
The wsthetic side has been too. often overlooked wh 
changes have been made for convenience and economy, wW] 
a noble conception might have been realised, Curiously, 
American architects in Conference have just made inqu 
of us as to the British rules or regulations for securing art 
tectural treatment or style. -With regret we replied t 
every man is a law to himself, no regulations deal with 
quality of beauty; it is not taken into account. We. 
thankful for the appointment of the Royal Commission 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, which is under 
chairmanship of our distinguished guest Lord Burghel 
and on the council of which is our vice-president, Mr. Leon 
Stokes, while Mr. Forsyth is vigilant on the Council of 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest. We hav 
Building Act, which we are all supposed to know intimat 
It was simple once, but it has become overlaid with laws’ 
it is now as big as the catalogue of the British Museum. 
is being revised and enlarged, and it proposes to spare ar 
tects’ responsibility for their work, It will define. for 
all details of construction for the insides of our steel-frat 
buildings, as well as for the party walls and front -w: 
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sh should be under its regulation. -The work of the archi- 
s office will be transferred to the multitudinous, over- 
ced clerks of a public office ; causing delays that will be 
strous to building operations. We have urged the objec- 
s to such a drastic change and I believe our arguments 
be graciously considered in Committee. Our vice-presi- 
L, Mr. Edwin T, Hall, has been indefatigable in his 
+s in this cause. An Act would be simpler that defined 
things that must not be done in building. Steps are now 


ig taken to secure the protection of ‘‘copyright’’ to the | 


ks of the architect, equally with those of the painter, 
ptor, and literary man. At the various international 
ferences this has been insisted on, the British section only 
wing indifference to the matter. Now, at the representa- 
of our Institute, our Foreign Office has practically 
ypted the principle, and Mr. Belcher and Mr. Simpson 
only pleading for Parliamentary ratification of the 
ne Convention, which included architecture with other 
Plagiarism and the borrowing of ideas will perhaps 
ain as general as at present, but our drawings and 
lies will be our own, as a painter’s rough sketches are his 
1, although he may sell the picture for which they were 
Je, This ownership will be clearly established in face of 
dry legal decisions in the past. The client pays for the 
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been consulted on various matters by those in office, and we 
have an increasing influence which I hope has been used for 
the general good. On behalf of the Institute I can only 
thank you for the way in which you have honoured the toast. 

Sir Aston Wess submitted the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,”’ 
Mr. W. H. Lever; M.P., responded, and at a late hour the 
company dispersed. 


AUSTIN FRIARS CHURCH.* 


N a.p. 1252, having obtained authority from Pope Inno- 
i cent IV., the Eremite monks of the order of St. Augus- 
tine settled in London, and by the bounty of Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, commenced their work 
in the heart of the. town on the spot now occupied by the 
Austin Friars Church and surrounding property. 

Their rules forbade them to hold property, except pre- 
sumably the land and buildings which they occupied and in 
which they worshipped. They cultivated learning and ful- 
filled the useful function of schoolmasters. They were 
habited with black gowns with a white habit, with cloth 
hood and black leathern belt. They were not a numerous 
settlement, and possessed a good reputation for character 
and discipline. 


VIEW OF INTERIOR OF AUSTIN FRIARS CHURCH, LOOKING EAST, 


The outline of the old arch at the intersection of the nave and transept is clearly visible above the organ, also the 
outline of the east window, probably inserted. when the Dutch Community began to worship therein and 


blocked when the organ was placed there. 


use we build him, and not for the processes we may employ 
the making of it. A good client lately showed me with 
ide a group of cottages that seemed familiar, though in 
‘ange surroundings. ‘‘ These,’’ he said, “ are copied from 
ose you did for me on the other side of the park,’’ and I had 
t the heart to tell him his was an act of piracy. The copy- 
tht for which we ask will secure tous our documents as well 
other privileges of which we have doubtful possession at 
esent. Last year we had the honour of conferring our Royal 
ald Medal upon Monsieur Honoré Daumet, who was also 
r guest. This year it has been decided with his Majesty’s 
proval, that the medal be given to Dr. Arthur J. Evans, 
recognition of his discoveries in Crete, a priceless addition 
our knowledge of the past. He has devoted his life and 
cans to the great work of exploration. Dr. Evans would 
with us now but that he is burrowing below ground in 
rete. He comes to us:in November to tell his story, and to 
cae the.decoration. Our Royal Institute may be reported 
) In a healthy and prosperous condition. Our roll of 

members is larger than heretofore. We have our seven- 
a allied societies in the United Kingdom, three in South 
Tica, one in Canada, and one in Australia. We have 


In a.p. 1354 the grandson of the original benefactor re- 
built the monastery. The church seems to have been a very 
spacious structure, as the nave and aisles, which are the 
only portions remaining to this day, measure 153 feet in 
length by nearly 100 feet in breadth, so that the transepts 
and sanctuary must have extended a long way eastwards 
from the present end. 

Stow tells us that the roof was high pitched with a barrel 
ceiling, and the crossing was surmounted by a very graceful 
spire or steeple, which was the admiration of the citizens, 
who. vehemently protested against .its destruction by the 
Marquis of Winchester after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. ah 

The original roof over the present building existed up to 
fifty years ago; when a disastrous fire took place, entirely 
destroying it, and it is a matter of great regret that its form 
was not reproduced on the old lines at the restoration follow- 
ing. ; 

It is probable that the church, with its monastic buildings: 
and garden, covered in all an acre or more of ground, The 


--*® Part of a paper read at. a. meeting of the Upper Norwood 
Athenséum by Mr: Frederick Higgs. 
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old map of London, made in the sixteenth century, shows a 
very large space of ground on the side and back of the church 
building. 

At the time of the suppression in Henry VIII.’s reign 
the church was very rich in monuments, burial within its 
precincts being much sought after and a high fee for the 
privilege was obtained. Besides the founder and his grand- 
son, the great Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, rested there ; 
also several of the nobility who suffered death from time to 
time by execution on Tower Hill and Cheapside. Many 
others obtained sepulture by purchase. 

One writer mentions thirty-six visible monumental] slabs, 
seventeen with one or more figures and sixteen with shields 
or inscriptions. To-day in the nave alone the slabs on which 
brasses were originally placed are very numerous. 

At the dissolution in 1534 there were only thirteen friars 
in residence, all of whom received pensions or other emolu- 
ments. The property was granted by the King partly or 
successively to Wriothesley and Sir Richard Rich, but passed 
eventually to the Earl of Wiltshire, afterwards Earl of 
Winchester, except the nave and transepts of the priory 
ehurch. 

This nobleman cleared out all the monuments, raising 
money on them, and pulled down the transepts, chancel, 
spire and the monastic buildings, selling part of the 
materials and using the remainder to erect the house known 
as Winchester House for his sole use and benefit. 

Stow quaintly writes under date 1603 as to this :—‘‘ The 
goodly steeple and the east part of the church have lately 
been taken down and houses for one man’s commodity raised 
in place thereof, whereby London has lost a goodly orna- 
ment, and times hereafter may the more talk of it.’? He 
evidently dared not say much at that time. 

At this period a number of well-to-do Dutch refugees had 
come to reside in London and other parts of the country 
through the religious persecutions prevalent at that time 
in the Netherlands, and through high-placed influence they 
obtained a grant from Edward VI. of the remnants of the 
church as a meeting place where they could worship God 
according to the light that was in them without let or 
hindrance. They put it into repair, and in the process 
reglazed the windows. There is a small fragment of this 
glazing in the south-eastern aisle window, having thereon 
the inscription “ Jesus Temple,’’ which was the name they 
loved to give it. The Bishop of London was appointed 
special guardian of their liberties, and arbitrator in all 
questions arising out of their fellowship. 

On the ascension of Mary Tudor the Dutch refugees were 
all sent back to their own land, and the church was unused ; 
but when Elizabeth succeeded they came back and resumed, 
with their former trades and occupations, the use of the old 
church building for worshipping God in, which use has been 
continued uninterruptedly down to the present time, 

There is in the strong-room an unique collection of 
original letters and documents relating to the Dutch Church 
and its affairs from its foundation onwards, among others 
being one from William Prince of Orange and Nassau, dated 
1597, appealing to his fellow-countrymen to aid in his wars 
against Spain; also one from that great painter Albert 
Durer. The registers date, baptisms from 1563 and burials 
from 1602. The communion plate is 1602. 

In the vestry is a Jacobean pastor’s chair almost as old, 
four excellent Chippendale chairs, and a grandfather clock 
dated 1679. 

The community is well-to-do, maintains a pastor—owing 
to whose kind consent we have been able to inspect their 
ancient building—do a great deal of good in the way of 
charity to needy Hollanders in our city, and maintains alms- 
houses at Charlton. Long may they live and flourish! The 
worthy and well-informed verger, Mr. Rus, is quite delighted 
to show his building to visitors who are interested in the 
history and work of his community and of the grand fane 
in which they worship. 

There are some interesting features in the old building 
worthy of notice. Like the Temple Church, the arcade 
columns are exceedingly slender, but show no signs of inade- 
quacy to the work laid upon them. The exterior walls are 
built of squared block chalk with an external face of Kentish 
rag. The whole building leans over southwards more than 
12 inches. This list is tested from time to time, but there is 
no sign of movement, and it is probable that the deviation 
took place centuries ago. There is a half altar stone, now 
deposited in the north aisle, which probably belonged to one 
of the chapels of the monastery previous to 1534. _ Besides 


phe. floor slabs before referred to there is. otherwise little of 
note, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


E reproduce the water-colour perspective of the abc 
building, which is exhibited in this year’s Roy 
Academy. It is proposed to build the above church - 
the use of the British garrison stationed in Khartoum 
a site adjoining the barracks on the south bank of + 
Blue Nile. It is designed to accommodate a congregati 
of 700 at an estimated cost of £E.10,000. The mater} 
are local red brick with bands and dressings of wh 
sandstone from the Gebel Auli quarries, a few miles 
the White Nile, and the roof of red Marseilles tiles. 
English eyes, perhaps, the building is not particula 
ecclesiastical in style, but in a country where craftsm 
are unknown and skilled labour at a premium it is nec, 
sary to obtain effect by simple means. Coolness being ¢ 
of the first essentials in a building of this character : 
the tropics, an arcade and wide projecting eaves ha 
been introduced in order to shade the external «walls 
far as possible. The church was designed by Mr. 
Breston Hatcuarp, town architect, Khartoum. 


ELEVENTH-CENTURY FRESCO IN THE CHURCH OF ST. EDMUN: 
KING AND MARTYR, KINGSDOWN, KENT. 


CHURCH OF ST. EDMUND, KING AND MARTYR, KINGSDOWN, 
KENT.—INTERIOR. 


HESE plates are in illustration of our article (p. 3 

on the ‘‘ Discovery of an Eleventh-century Fresco 

The photographs from which the illustrations are p 

pared were taken by Mr. James W. BoruAND, an amate 
photographer on our staff. 


MAIDENHEAD SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE site for this building presented exceptional di 
culty as regards levels, as many pockets exisi 
where sand had been excavated for trading purpos 
The conditions required accommodation for 150 schola 
with possible expansion, and the central assembly h 
to be used for a dining-room, a science-room, libra: 
&c., and a small house for the caretaker. The grour 
were to be laid out with special provision for four fi 
courts, cricket and hockey grounds, reserved garden - 
botanical specimens, pavilion, &c. . The cost was 1 
to exceed 5,000]. The design here given was si 
mitted in competition by Messrs. SHEppaRD & BuLLo« 
of 48 Chancery Lane, W.C., and is treated in 
simple manner. It was intended that the elevatic 
should be faced with local red bricks, relieved by Bi 
ground stone dressings, and the roofs covered w 
Broseley tiles. The windows of all classrooms are carr 
up to the ceiling level, all double hung, some hav: 
the upper portion hung on centres for ventilation. 1 
aspect of the principal classrooms is south-east. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, QUEEN’S.—INTERIOR OF HALL. 
HE illustration given this week of Queen’s Coll 
is in completion of those in previous issues, with 1 
historical account of the College by the Provost, | 
MaGRATH. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY: . 
AN account of the Bodleian Library is given on p. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE as a field for archeological resea! 
has not in the past been worked as fully as might. 
and the Cambridge Antiquarian Society is making 
serious effort towards carrying out the systematic ex 
vation of the numerous unexplored sites within 
county. Southern Cambridgeshire and the Isle of ! 
are promising fields for excavation. Newmarket He 
with its tumuli, besides others in the county, would p 
bably amply reward exploration. Roman remains may 
expected to be found in plenty in the southern part 
Cambridgeshire, which was probably thickly peop 
by Romans and Romanised Britons, whilst Cottenhar 
a particularly promising field. 
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HE INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general court of the above Society was held in 

the Church House, Westminster, on Friday last, when 

, chair was taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. 
seph ‘Monday, the secretary, presented the ninety-first 
nual report. The general summary of the operations of 
, Society since its formation in 1818 showed that the total 
mber of applications for aid was 11,120. The grants made 
mbered 9,160—viz. in aid of the erection of 2,565 addi- 
mal churches and chapels, and of rebuilding, enlarging or 
yerwise improving the accommodation in 6,595 existing 
urches and chapels. By these means more than two 
llion additional seats were proposed to be obtained, of 
1ich about three-fourths were to be set apart for the free 
e of the parishioners. The amount given by the Society 
wards these works was 926,8511. The estimated amount of 
rther expenditure on the part of the public is 16,978,4531. 

In the course of the report it is stated that :— 

In asking for the Society increased financial support 
ere is need to ask also for a more intelligent interest in 
e Society’s architectural mission ; that a right mind and 
right aim should control the expenditure of funds upon 
1 our new churches and specially upon those of our ex- 
ynding suburbs. Never so much as in those dull districts 
here there is so little of the ideal do we need a standard 
‘ beauty and a source of pride. It matters not whether a 
iilding be Gothic or Classic in spirit, provided it be good 
: its kind and the needs of a district and its worshippers 
te well considered and met. The more difficult it is to 
rise the requisite funds the more care should be exercised 
1 the spending of them, and the Society has from time to 
me found it needful to reiterate the view that mere cheap- 
ess is not to be commended in the erection of a house of 
od, which should be devised and destined to endure for 
snturies. It is no less important to reaffirm that the 
ssential qualities of convenient planning, good proportion, 
nd the dignity and refinement inherent in well-conceived 
hurch architecture, even of the simplest character, are 
vwch more dependent upon the taste and skill of the 
cholarly and competent architect than upon a large and 
ften unnecessary outlay disposed by tasteless or compara- 
ively unskilled hands. The inheritance of religious archi- 
ecture in the country, especially in the Anglican com- 
yunion, is a precious possession, and the Society is ever 
eady to encourage and assist the promoters and patrons 
enerally of church building to spend the funds raised for 
his purpose in such a manner that our great inheritance, 
nd all it means for the Church and nation, shall in no sense 
e impaired.. 

In this connection the Society cannot too strongly impress 
ipon those in whose special charge our ancient fabrics are 
ested that they are responsible for what cannot be recreated, 
annot be bought, and when once lost or injured cannot be 
ecovered, ‘ 

While the reasonable adaptation of ancient and historic 
yuildings to modern needs is not in itself to be objected to, 
ind is even sometimes essential to preserve such a building 
n active use as well as from decay, no work should be under- 
aken destructive of its hallowed or historic:character, and 
iothing should be done without seeking the advice of a pro- 
fessional man with a wide experience in this class of work, 
which is the most difficult that an architect can undertake. 


In no account should the jobbing builder be allowed a free ~ 


hand upon an ancient church. . ... The committee take this 
»pportunity of thanking the members of the committee of 
honorary consulting architects, who give their services so 
ungrudgingly to the Society by examining with the greatest 
care the designs submitted to them at their monthly meet- 
ings. By the resignation through ill-health of Mr. B. 
TIngelow and by the death of Mr. W. M. Fawcett, M.A., 
F.S.A., the Society has lost the services of two distinguished 
church architects. While deeply regretting the loss of these 
valued members, the committee cordially welcome Sir Charles 
A. Nicholson, Bart., and Mr. C. S. Spooner, who have been 
appointed to fill the vacancies thus created. 
__ The full list of honorary consulting architects now is :— 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, Mr. C. H. M. Mileham, Mr. Temple 
ou Sir C. A. Nicholson, Bart., Mr. E. S. Prior, Mr. 
ag H. F. Prynne, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, Mr. R. Norman 
aw, R.A., Mr. C. S. Spooner, Mr. E. P. Warren, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. 
i The committee desire to call attention to the fact that 
Farin the past year the ‘‘ Occasional Notes on Church 
urniture and Arrangement’? have been reprinted and 
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published in pamphlet form. These articles were originally 
contributed to the Society’s quarterly magazine, the Church 
Builder, by the eminent architect and antiquary, the late 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., who was for many years 
a member of the committee of honorary consulting archi- 
tects of the Society and surveyor to Westminster Abbey. 
The committee strongly urge that all lovers of church archi- 
tecture should carefully study these valuable articles and 
do all in their power to ensure their wide circulation. If 
this be done, the committee feel that the high standard in 
church building which the Society fosters, and which: Mr. 
Micklethwaite did so much to promote, will be maintained. 
A copy will be sent post free for 73d. on application to the 
secretary of the Society. 

Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., in moving the adoption of 
the report, spoke as follows:—I wish first of all, on behalf 
of my colleagues, to thank the committee for their kind 
expressions in regard to the labours of the honorary con- 
sulting architects, and to join in the expression of sincere 
regret for the loss of two of its respected and distinguished 
members by the resignation of Mr. Ingelow and the death of 
Mr. Fawcett, as also in the cordial welcome to our ranks 
of their successors, Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. Spooner. 

This Society is, of course, as all such associations must 
be, urgently in need of further and continued contributions. 

It is as representing a class of contributors who are able 
to offer only the contribution of such knowledge and skill in 
architecture as they possess and have attained—not without 
pain—and as a constant participator in the burthen of study 
and criticism imposed upon the consulting committee, that 
I venture to offer a few observations prompted by the share 
in that task which I have been privileged to bear.. Amongst 
the very large number of plans representing schemes for new 
churches or the enlargement or alteration of existing ones, 
old or modern, the percentage which we find it possible 
(always to our very great pleasure) to approve absolutely 
is small, but I think I may fairly say that we do find an 
increasing tendency to accept and obey the main construc- 
tional requirements of our Society and to endorse the spirit 
as well as the letter of those instructions. The number, 
however, is still large which is sent to us showing not only 
ignorance of the Society’s requirements, but of the ordinary 
practical needs of a church, and a sad lack of perception 
of the befitting attributes in honest soundness of structure, 
simple excellence of materials and quiet dignity of effect. 

It is frequently painful to us to have to consider schemes 
for the building of churches whose submission to our judg- 
ment is in itself a proof of slender financial resources, which 
seem to aim rather at a certain Cockney splendour than at 
the sober and restrained adequacy which is barely attainable 
within the limits of the possible expenditure. It is perhaps 
more than ever painful, to minds trained in the study and 
love of ancient architecture and attuned to its serene sin- 
cerities, to have to sit in judgment upon plans, generally 
well meant, which nevertheless portend the: woeful mis- 
handling of some quiet, delightful, old country church, to 
which time and weather have imparted an irreplaceable 
beauty, and in which the direct and simple alterations and 
naive additions of successive generations have furnished, to 
all who can read them, instructive pages in the history of 
our Church and our country. There is often, alas! evidence 
of a misguided desire to smarten, to Cocknify, or, if I may 
use the expression, to ‘‘ suburbanise’’ the old gray churches 
of our quiet countrysides by the ruthless application of 
smart and imitative workmanship in cheap materials, or by 
the substitution of the unsympathetic and ready-made acces- 
sories of the ecclesiastical tradesman for the sober and 
humble time-worn old fittings and furnishings of our simple- 
minded predecessors. It is bad enough that a brand new 
building dedicated to the worship of God should present the 
thin, hard lines, the cheap symbolism, the thoughtless, joy- 
less travesties of ancient and beautiful things, but it is 
worse—indeed, to many of us it is heartrending—to witness 
the perversion of .a quiet and lovable old church to the 
common standard of modern ecclesiastical smartness, with 
its crudities of encaustic tiling, its horrible machine-made 
lacquered brasswork, its ‘‘ reach me down’ reredos, pulpits 
and lecterns, and the pervasive treacly vulgarity of varnished 
pitch pine. 

The brand new must be brand new, of course, and there 
is nothing wrong in newness. It has, indeed, a distinctive 
charm of its own, and when a new building is thoughtfully 
and skilfully planned, proportionate, dignified, substantial 
and strong, it is a thing to be glad of, wholesome all round, 
the honest outcome of an honest purpose. But where, as is 
often the case, it is necessary to add to an ancient church— 
a thing which I believe you will agree with me should only 
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be done under the stress of sheer necessity—I feel that the 
inevitable newness of the addition requires, in order to do 
no hurt tothe old structure, more care and thought, perhaps 
more skill, than unhampered new building on a new site ; 
and I think it is generally only on simple directness of pur- 
pose and frank declaration of the addition as such—in, the 
use of materials, of local origin where possible, or at any 
rate of kindred nature and assimilable in time to those of 
the old building, as well as in avoidance of sham antiqua- 
tion or mere detail-copying of the original building—that 
harm. is avoidable. See that your walls are comfortably 
thick, a little over the minimum requirements of this Society 
wherever possible ; that your piers and arches are strong and 
simple, and that your roof timbers and roof covering are 
substantial and sound. Forego all adornment, leave tracery 
out of windows, have chairs instead of pews, ayoid all 
cusping and crocketting, carving or ornament of any kind, 
but have the building sound and solid, and above all seek 
sincerity of structure rather than ingenuity. Such would be 
my exhortation to clergy and architects alike. 

In new churches I think my brethren of the consultative 
committee will agree with me that in most cases submitted 
to us the elimination of mere ornament would usually make 
possible better constructed, thicker walled and more sub- 
stantial buildings, and often the provision of more ample 
space. I am struck by the, as I think, extremely regrettable 
tendency so generally displayed to fit a church closely to the 
mere seating accommodation demanded by local conditions, 
allowing for unseated floor spaces the merest exiguity of 
passage ways. This is very different on the Continent, 
where a much greater sense of the dignity of space appears 
to obtain in the planning of churches. There is sheer satis- 
faction to the eyes and indeed actual beauty in the propor- 
tionate distribution of enclosed space, and while perhaps it 
may not be possible for us to increase our minimum require- 
ments in that direction, I suggest that we might accompany 
their statement in our rules by a suggestion as to th: extreme 
desirability of more ample spaces. 

In conclusion, and again, I believe that on this head 
I may safely speak for the committee of consulting archi- 
tects. I feel that our work would be more useful, and the 
influence of this Society upon ecclesiastical architecture 
greatly strengthened and improved, if more power and wider 
discretion were given us in recommending for grants, in 
respect to the architectural character of designs submitted to 
us, as well as in regard to mere structural sufficiency. 
Might it not, for instance, be possible to have recognised 
classes or categories to which, im our criticisms, we could 
assign the various plans, in accordance with their general 
merits, and which might influence the executive committee 
in its decision as to grants? We should like to be able to feel 
that our grants conveyed esthetic as well as merely prac- 
tical approval, and that, if possible, a sort of bonus were 
bestowed upon unusually excellent and harmonious designs. 
If it is not possible, in view of our unfortunately narrow 
financial limitations, to make an increased money award to 
architectural excellence, we might at least devise some 
system of ‘‘starring,’’ so to speak, designs especially ap- 
proved by the honorary consulting architects. In this way 
it would soon get to be felt that where the plans for a new 
church or for an addition were starred by the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, the promoters would have leverage 
for an especial appeal, the value of our grant would be 
morally increased, a deserving architect would receive ex- 
press recognition, and your consulting architects would have 
the gratification of conveying especial approval, and of 
feeling that the Society was doing its best to secure beauty 
and fitness of design as well as soundness of structure and 
convenience of plan. It is generally admitted that a marked 
and most hopeful advance has been made within the last 
few years in secular building, but, as my colleague Mr. Prior 
so ably pointed out. to you when addressing the annual 
general court a year or two ago, the building of churches has 
scarcely shown corresponding advance—a sad admission, as 
we shall all feel. 

Time: was when the Church was the high centre of alk 
artistic activities, the inspiring source of artistry in every 
craft. Time was when her buildings were the supreme 
emotional expression of the creative fervour of the land. 
We can hardly hope,.I fear, in this age, when the building 
instinct inherent in'man is dulled by the. myriad competing 
interests of our complex life, to restore that state of things, 
but-we can, and this Society more potently perhaps than any 
other organisation,’ bear our testimony to the need for 
dignity and beauty. in the’ buildings. of the Church, and 
which, ‘as. tle report so justly signifies, is especially great in 
these days amidst the’ mean and sordid surroundings of 
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industrial neighbourhoods, where, if anywhere, an a 
to the ideal of beauty, an oasis of refreshment to + 


minds and monotonous lives, should be found in the pai 
church. 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE. 


Pp HE British Fire Prevention Committee, which 
founded on the occasion of the great Cripplegate fix 
1897 and which was incorporated in 1899, is celebrating 
tenth anniversary of its incorporation this month on the 2 
and 25th inst., when a number of distinguished visitors , 
be attending its meetings, including several from abroad, 
The committee’s primary object during the last ten ye 
has been to deal with the protection of life-and property f) 
fire by the adoption of preventive measures, and it has ; 
tainly favourably influenced the reduction ofthe possibili; 
of fire and spread of fire during that period, not only in 
metropolis but throughout the empire. i 
The greater knowledge of building materials ; 
appliances obtained by scientific independent tests at the « 
mittee’s testing station has done much to obtain a bet 
understanding of the value and also the limitations of ¢ 
erent methods. of construction and equipment, whilst ¢ 
siderable influence has also been exerted by the committee 
guiding building and fire service legislation in directi 
where it is most effective to prevent loss of life and loss 
property. Probably the most notable event in the e 
mittee’s life was the large International Fire Prevent 
Congress of 1903, and the arrangement of the technical 
hibits at the Fire Exhibition that was held on that occas 
at Earl’s Court. No less than 800 delegates attended 
Congress, including over 200 from abroad. The rep: 
issued by the committee to its members number 140, : 
comprise a most comprehensive library on the subject of 
prevention, Special publications have also been issued fr 
time to time dealing with the visits of special commissi 
formed by the committee to study matters of fire prevent 
on the Continent. Popular booklets have also been issu 
such as children’s fables warning children not to play w 
fire. Among the original founders now deceased proba 
the best known were the late Mr. Thomas Blash 
F.R.I.B.A. (late Superintending Architect to the Lon 
County Council), Mr. Arthur Cates (Crown Surveyor), ¢ 
Mr. James Sheppard (Insurance Surveyor), Of — 
founders who have held office on the Executive from the ti 
of its incorporation to the present time should be mentio: 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed. (Chairman), Mr, Ellis Mz 
land (Hon. Secretary), and Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.LB 
Other members who have been doing active service 
many years are Messrs. J. Herbert Dyer and Horace Fol 
(Vice-Presidents of the National Fire Brigades’ Union), ¢ 
Mr: Percy Collins, J.P. Quite a number of the chief te 
nical officers of the Government Departments concerned h. 
regularly supported the committee, notable among them be 
Sir William Preece, K.C.B., Sir Boverton Redwo 
F.R.S.Ed., Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., Sir John Tay! 
K.C.B., Sir James Williamson, C.B., and Major O’ Mear 
To give some idea of the extent of the committee’s field 
influence, it should be mentioned that one of its sub-cc 
mittees in New Zealand alone counts twenty-five memb« 
Its list of honorary foreign members and active corresp 
dents includes several distinguished names, not least am 
these being those of the well-known police chief of Pa: 
Monsieur Lepine, and the head of the Russian Fire Serv: 
Prince Alexander Lvoff, both of whom have been over to 
the committee’s work. The objects tested by the commit 
since its formation number 160 to the end of last year, < 
it should be understood that the. investigation into any ' 
object sometimes requires as many as twenty or thirty test 
operations. Notable tests have been those with large rT 
forced concrete floors, a series of fifty fire-resisting doors, f 
resisting glazing, and latterly also with safety devices. _ 
Perhaps a final feature. that claims remark is that 
whole of the funds required for the establishment of 
Committee’s Testing Station and the execution of 1ts W 
have been raised voluntarily, that over 20,000/. have been. 
pended in ten years on the work of the committee, and t 
the whole of the services rendered by the committee and tl 
officers are rendered voluntarily, members, as a matter 
fact, even bearing all their own out of pocket expenses. 
It is customary to decry the research work done 11 
United Kingdom as compared with*the research work ¢ 
elsewhere with the aid of Government grants and subsid 
but the British Fire Prevention Committee’s Testing Stat 
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so far not been rivalled in any other country, although 
tated in the United States, France, and Germany, with 
aid of Government funds, and from the outset both the 
angements for investigations and the actual reports have 
| yet been surpassed anywhere. 
| BODLEIAN LIBRARY.* 
‘HE first actual University Library at Oxford, and 
_ indeed the first of medieval times, was commenced 
ut 1367 in the north-east corner of St. Mary’s Church, 
accommodate the books collected and bequeathed by 
omas CoBHAM, Bishop of Worcester. In 1426 the 
\iversity authorities embarked on the formation of an 
‘pendent library, and in this they were greatly aided 
Duke Humpurey of Gloucester, son of Henry IV., a 
mificent patron of the new learning. Their efforts met 
sh such success that twenty-two years later they in- 
‘med him of the necessity for larger quarters and 
ered to make him founder. The new building was 
mpleted in 1480, and still forms the central portion of 
ygreat reading-room. 
-Qne of the early troubles, and it was one that endured 
ough succeeding centuries, was in connection with the 
lending department.’’ Bishop Copnam laid down that 
scholar might have the loan of any book of which there 
isa duplicate copy, providing he left a pledge exceeding 
invalue. In course of years the amount of the pledges 
ereased as the value of the books increased, with the 
sult that thefts became of scandalous frequency. It is 
lated that one historian, who had been refused any 
tther opportunities for abstraction, obtained a special 
enée from Henry VIII. to take out any MSS. he might 
quire. The annals contain constant references to the 
me dishonest practices which have been through all 
nturies the one weakness of bibliophiles. Indeed, it is 
nied that Sir Taomas Boptey himself had on occasions 
great temptation rather broad ideas as to meum and 
um. 
In 1550 the Commissioners appointed under Epwarp 
[. for the reformation of the University visited the 
rary, full-of that iconoclastic zeal that wrought such 
*eparable harm all over the country. All MSS. orna- 
ented with illustrations or rubricated initials, whether 
issals or not, were destroyed or removed, as convey- 
g Popish doctrines. The rest were left unprotected and 
und many strange uses. In 1555 the work of destruc- 
ym was completed by the appointment of delegates to 
range for the sale of the shelves and stalls of the library. 
It was four years after this disgraceful date that 
1oMAs BopiEy came to Magdalen College from Geneva 
niversity. In 1563 he was elected Fellow of Merton 
ollege, and held various offices until he went on the Con- 
nent at the age of thirty-two. He later made an unsuc- 
ssful attempt to get elected into Parliament, but 
‘hiéved considerable reputation in the diplomatic world. 
ecoming tired of intrigues and jealousy he, to use his 
vn often-quoted letter, ‘‘ concluded at the last to set up 
y staff at the library door in Oxon, being thoroughly 
rsuaded that in my ‘solitude and surcease from the 
ommonwealth affairs I could not busy myself to better 
pose than by reducing that place (which then in every 
irt lay ruined and waste) to the publick use of students.’’ 
ceordingly in 1597 he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor as 
llows :—‘‘ There hath bin heretofore a public library in 
xford, which is apparent by the room itself remaining, 
id by your statute records. I will take the charge and 
st upon me to reduce it again to its former use.’’ The 
fer was accepted, and various offers of help were 
celved. Merton supplied the timber. In two years the 
autiful roof which still shows BopiEy’s arms on the 
sses was completed with other work. In 1600 Bopry 
wned his attention to collecting books. He prepared 
Register in which to record the names of all benefactors 
ith their gifts. These two large volumes in vellum are 
te of the treasures of the Bodleian. . 
Bet * See Illustration, ‘ 
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The first library-keeper was THomas James, Fellow 
of New College, who signalised his appointment in 1601 
by presenting over sixty printed volumes as well as MSS. 
There seems, however, to be some doubt as to whether 
he honestly got possession of the latter. Mr. Jamms was 
apparently a forceful character, for almost immediately 
after accepting the post he demanded that his salary of 
5l. 18s. 4d. a quarter should be raised. It is unlikely 
that he was very successful, for ‘sixty years later the 
occupant of the office received only 331. 6s. 8d. a year. 
He also applied for permission to marry, despite the 
statute as to celibacy. Though Bopury after long hesita- 
tion consented to grant an exception in his case, the rule 
of celibacy was rigidly enforced on all librarians for the 
next two hundred years. 

Sir Tuomas Bopiey must have had the.secret of mak- 
ing friends, for his appeal for books met with an 
instantaneous and generous response. .The men of 
Devonshire were proud of the family’s long connection 
with their county, and a local historian records ‘‘‘every 
man bethinks himself how by some good book or other 
he may be written in the scroll of benefactors.’’ ‘Some 
of the greatest treasures were given from episcopal 
palaces. By 1602 the volumes numbered over 2,000, and 
the library was formally opened by the Vice-Chancellor 
in that year in solemn procession. In 1605.King Jamzs T. 
paid a lengthy visit to it, and showed more than the 
usual royal graciousness. He offered to present from all 
the libraries of all the royal palaces whatsoever precious 
and rare books the founder might care to carry away with 
him, and he promised that the grant should be made 
under seal, lest any hindrance should arise. Though ‘this 
was duly carried out three months later, there seems to 
have been very little acquired. Nearly twenty years later 
James presented to the Bodleian the folio edition of his 
‘‘ Works.’’ It was taken to Oxford by a special deputa- 
tion (the leader of which received a present of 201. from 
the authorities), and was carried in state to the library by 
the Vice-Chancellor, with twenty-four doctors in their 
scarlet robes. The literary monarch was greatly flattered, 
more especially as ‘‘ Cambridge had received them with- 
out extraordinary respect.’’ A later transaction ‘with 
royalty was not so fortunate, for King Cuaruzs I. bor- 
rowed 5001. ‘‘ out of Sir Tu. Boptey’s cheste.’? Hope was’ 
not abandoned for its recovery until nearly a century‘and 
a half later. 

The first catalogue appeared in 1605. The arrange- 
ment was according to classes ; but in the second this was 
given up in favour of an alphabetical order. Dr. Jamus, 
in alluding to the growth of the library, remarked ‘that 
already there seemed to be more need of a library for 
the books than books for the library. The foundation- 
stone of the eastern wing was laid in 1610, and the picture 
gallery was added in 1613-19. An interesting description 
of the buildings about that time was given by CasavBon, 
a Swiss divine and critic, who in 1613 paid his first visit 
to England. He wrote to a correspondent :—‘‘ None of 
the colleges attracted me so much as the Bodleian 
library, a work rather for a king than a private man. It 
is certain that Bopuery, living or dead, must have ex- 
pended 200,000 livres (about 20,0001. at that time if hi 
mistake not) on that building. The ground plot is the 
figure of the letter T. The part which represents the per- 
pendicular stem was formerly built by some prince, and 
is very handsome; the rest was added by Bopiey with no 
less magnificence. In the lower part is a Divinity School, 
to which, perhaps, nothing in Europe is comparable. It 
is vaulted with particular skill. The upper storey is the 
library itself, very well built, and fitted with an immense 
quantity of books. . . . As long as I remained at Oxford 
I passed whole days in the library, for books cannot be 
taken out; but the library is open to all scholars for seven 
or eight hours every day. You might always see there- 
fore many of these greedily enjoying the banquet pre- 
pared for them, which gave me no small pleasure."’ 

In 1610 the Stationers’ Company after ‘‘ many rubs 
and delays ’’ agreed to give a perfect copy of every book 
published by their members, on the condition that they 
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should have liberty to borrow the books thus given if 
needed for reprinting, and to examine, collate and copy 
the books which were given by others. Two years later 
an ordinance was passed by the company for enforcing 


this obligation, and according to which a fine of treble the ' 
value of the book was to be imposed on any member who. 


failed to deliver over a perfect copy. But very shortly 
after, complaints were made as to the failure of the com- 
pany to fulfil their promise. It was rumoured that 
BopueEy gave the Stationers 501. worth of plate as a re- 
turn. A hundred years later the first Copyright Act was 
passed, by which a copy of every work entered at 
Stationers’ Hall had to be deposited in nine libraries— 
ultimately reduced to five. 

Sir Tuomas Bopiey died in 1618 at the age of sixty- 
eight, and in accordance with his wish was buried with 
great solemnity in the upper end of the choir of Merton 
College chapel. The bulk of his fortune, 7,000l. it was 
said, was bequeathed by him for building the east wing of 
the library, and the completion of the Schools.. But the 
total proved considerably less ‘‘ by reason of the fraud of 
his executor, the loan of a great sum of money to 
Cuar.ss I. in his distress, and by fire of London,’’ when 
the tenements in Distaff Lane were rebuilt. A mural 
monument was subsequently erected to his memory in 
Merton Chapel, for which Nicuouas Sroys, the sculptor, 
received 200]. It is of black and white marble, and on 
the top is an effigy of the benefactor in a scholar’s gown 
and surrouaded by books. 

A hundred years after the opening of the Bodleian 
considerable alarm was raised as to the stability of the 
Divinity School, and that portion of the library built over 
it. About thirty-two years before the roof of the former 
had shown signs of collapse, and these were rectified by 
WrReEN. It is rather curious that Joun Eveuyn, in his 
diary for July 4, 1654, written at Oxford, says:—‘‘ After 
dinner I visited that miracle of a youth, Mr. CuristopHErR 
Wren, nephew of the Bishop of Exy. Then Mr. Bar- 
Low, Bibhothecarius of the Bodleian Library, my most 
learned friend. He showed us the rarities... fur- 
nishing that new part of the library built by Archbishop 
Liaup, from a design of Sir Kenetme Diasy and the 
Earle of Pemproox.’’ In 1692 galleries had been erected 
on either side of the middle room, and as the beams of 
the roof of the Divinity School were then observed to 
give from the wall, they were anchored on both sides. 
But the tight bracing caused the south wall adjoining 
Exeter College garden to bulge outwards, so that the 
bookstalls were found to have started from the walls by 
34 inches at the top and 2% inches at the bottom. The 
wall itself was 74 inches out of the perpendicular, and 
the four great ribs of the school vault were all cracked. 
Sur CurisTopHER WREN was called in, and on his advice 
additional buttresses, of great depth and strength, were 
erected on the south side; the weight of the bookstalls 
was removed from the roof by their being trussed up 
to the walls with iron cramps, and the cracks in the 
vault were filled with lead or oyster shells, and in some 
places with the insertion of new stones, and were lastly 
wedged up with well-seasoned oaken wedges. This work 
went on through the summers of 1701-2. The letters and 
papers of Wren on the subject, with drafts and reports 
of the workmen employed, are preserved in the Bodleian. 
The plan of placing the bookcases against the walls in- 
stead of projecting at right angles into the room was 
popular on the Continent before its introduction in the 
Bodleian. Wren ultimately employed this method else- 
where, notably at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A plan for warming the library was first adopted in 
1821. It consisted of introducing hot air by two small 
gratings at one end. The system proved of little benefit 
except to the few who were in close proximity to the 
stove. In 1845 pipes were laid down throughout the 
greater part, but with little improvement. In 1855 on 
the advice of Mr. Brarpwoop, the head of the London 
Fire Brigade, the pipes were enclosed in slate casings so 
as to effectually hinder contact with inflammable material, 
and at the same time fireproof doors were inserted at the 
entrances to the great reading room in order to cut it off 
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from the rest of the building. After a few years’ 
steam was discarded in favour of hot water. . 
This was chiefly the result of a report by Mr. G. 
Scort, on the enlargement of the library and rende, 
it fireproof. He suggested an extension of the build 
throughout the whole of the quadrangle, and that 
Divinity School should be assigned as a reading-room, 
which use the great amount of light afforded by its 1, 
windows appeared peculiarly suited. The subsequ 
assignment of the Radcliffe Library, however, remo 
the immediate necessity for further accommodation. 
1902 the Bodleian contained more than 600,000 prin 
volumes and 31,000 MSS. aaa. 
Although the library was made the object of ot 
gifts beside books and manuscripts, there does not app 
to have been much generosity in presenting objects of 
chatectural interest. In 1620 the first architectural mc 
was presented by Sir Cremens Epmonps. But 
greatest acquisition was the bequest of the Arun 
marbles. These were allowed to come to serious harm 
exposure and wilful damage during the time they w 
left in the open air within the quadrangle of the Scho. 
In 1714 they were accommodated in one of the gro, 
floor rooms. More than a century later a subseript 
was raised for the purpose of adorning the picture gall 
with plaster models of some of the finest buildings 
Greek and Roman antiquity. As a result the follow 
series by Fouquet, of Paris, was placed in the gallery 
a total cost of 4001. :—The Arch of Constantine, the P 
thenon, the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, the Mai: 
Carrée at Nimes, the Erechtheum, the Lantern of Dem 
thenes at Athens, the Theatre of Herculaneum, and 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. The Sutherl: 
Collection, presented in 1837, includes 309 views 
London and 166 of Westminster. Among the forme 
the well-known series of drawings by ANTONIO VAN 1 
VYNGAERDE, executed between 1558-63. 
Hour is believed to have been the architect of 
Jacobean buildings which; with the Bodleian, forme 
great quadrangle. The gate tower is a conspicuous f 
ture. In the uppermost storey a gilt statue of Jamzs 
was placed. It is said that the sceptre fell from-t 
monarch’s hand at the shock of Winu14m IYV.’s accessi 
Such is a brief outline of the history of this fam 
library. Roserr Burton in the ‘‘ Anatomy of Mel 
choly ’’ wrote:—‘‘ How much are all we bound t 
are scholars to those munificent Protemims, bounti 
Macenasgs, historical patrons, divine spirits that h 
provided for us so many well furnished libraries? H 
shall I remember Sir Tuomas Bopizy among the rest 


TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BEAMS. 3 

HE resistance to failure by shear and diagonal tens! 
and the effectiveness of metallic web reinforcement, 
discussed in Bulletin No. 29, Tests of Reinforced Conc1 
Beams: Resistance to Web Stresses, by Arthur N. Tall 
just issued by the Engineering Experiment Station of 
University of Illinois. This bulletin of 85 pages gives 
results of tests made in the Laboratory of Applied Mechar 
of the University. The strength and quality of the conc 
itself are shown to have a marked effect on web resista1 
and the importance of securing a high grade of concrete 
beams subject to large web stresses, even if metallic ‘ 
reinforcement is used, is brought out strongly. Data 
given on which to base the age necessary to enable conc 
to take shearing stresses. It is established that the less 
ratio of length of span to depth of beam the greater 
shearing resistance developed per unit of cross section, ‘ 
also that the greater the amount of longitudinal reinfo: 
ment the greater the shearing resistance. Both effects dep 
upon added stiffness, a relation which has not b 
formulated before. Several types of web reinforcem 
were investigated, bent-up longitudinal bars of differ 
forms, unit frames, vertical stirrups of different sizes 
proportions, smooth and deformed bars, &c. The notes | 
discussions given add to the value of the matter 
those who wish to study the details of the tests. The anal 
cal treatment of web stresses, the discussion of the exp 
ments, and the remarks on proportioning stirrups may 


f 

“helpful to engineers. Although a considerable fund of 
‘ormation bearing on the part taken by the resistance of 
gitudinal reinforcement, and the compressive resistance 
concrete has accumulated, the data of web stresses are less 
inite and less complete. This monograph is therefore 
aely, and it ought to take rank as an important contribu- 
n to the literature of reinforced concrete. 

Copies may be obtained gratis upon application to the 
rector, Mr. L. P. Breckenridge, Engineering Experiment 
ation, Urbana, Illinois. 

The following are brief notes of the tests of beams with the 
‘nforcing bars bent up. The location of the cracks is shown 
: diagrams. The heavy lines indicate cracks along which 
jlure took place :— 
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_ No. 511.1. At 13,000 lb. the first noticeable crack appeared 
+ 2 feet to right of centre and extended from the bottom ver- 
ically 3 inches to the level of the reinforcement and then 
iagonally toward the load point 5 inches. At 14,000 lb. a 
ertical crack appeared 2 feet 5 inches to left of centre and 
xtended to the reinforcing bars. From this point it finally 
an diagonally almost to the load point. The beam failed at 
8,000 Ib., the crack following the reinforcing bars to the end 
if the beam. The load then dropped quickly to 6,000 lb., 
vhere it remained constant for some time. 

‘No. 511.2. At 13,000 lb. a crack appeared 1 foot 10 inches 
© left of centre and extended to the reinforcing bars. At 
5,000 lb. this crack had extended diagonally almost to the 
op of the beam, 4 inches to the left of the load point. The 
oad of 15,000 lb. was held for 15 minutes, due to a break in 
he machine. The beam failed at 20,000 lb., the load then 
lropped slowly to 4,000 lb., and the crack on the left ex- 
ended along the reinforcement almost to the end of the 
eam. An examination of the beam made afterward showed 
‘hat the bars had slipped 4 inch in the left end. 

b No. 512.1. At 15,000 lb. two cracks were noted, one 2 feet 
inches to the right and the other 2 feet 1 inch to the left of 
pre extending upward to the reinforcing bars. At 
18,000 Ib. a crack appeared 2 feet 6 inches to the left of 
es and extended to the reinforcing bars, branching off 
eaely to the right toward the load point and to the left 
me. the reinforcing bars. The maximum load was 

000 Ib. and the load gradually dropped to 2,000 lb. An 
Re a of the beam showed that the rods at the left 
© had slipped slightly. The crack had followed the rein- 
‘orcing bars to the end. 
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No. 512.2. At 14,000 lb. a crack appeared 1 foot 5 inches 
to left of centre and extended toward the load point. At 
16,000 lb. a crack was observed 2 feet 2 inches to left of 
centre, which extended vertically to the reinforcing vars 
and from here started toward the load point. The beam 
failed quite suddenly at a load of 17,350 lb., and the crack 
followed the reinforcing bars to the end of the beam. An 
examination of the beam showed that the bars had slipped 
4 inch. 

No. 531.1. This beam failed in a manner similar to No. 
512.1 and at a load but 500 Jb. greater. The crack at 1 foot 
10 inches to right of centre appeared at 14,000 lb. and the 
beam failed at 19,500 Ib., the crack following the reinforcing 
bars to the end of the beam. 

No. 531.2. At 12,000 lb. a crack appeared 2 feet to left 
of centre and extended vertically to the reinforcing bars. At 
18,000 lb. this crack was 5 inches above the bottom and was 
extending toward the left load point. At 14,000 1b. a similar 
crack appeared 2 feet to right of centre and extended in 
the same way. At 22,000 lb. a slight hair crack was noted 
following the line of the reinforcement. The beam failed by 
the opening of the crack at 24,000 lb. 

No. 532.1. At 18,000 lb. a diagonal crack appeared at 
2 feet 5 inches to right of centre and the beam finally failed 
along this crack. The maximum load was 20,000 Ib. 

No. 532.2. At the maximum load of 18,000 lb. a diagonal’ 
crack extended from the right end toward the load point. 
The bars slipped after the diagonal tension failure occurred. 
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No. 554.1. At 13,600 lb. a vertical crack appeared 1 foot 
10 inches to left of centre and one 2 feet to the right of 
centre, which extended 4 inches high to another crack. At 
17,900 lb. the beam failed as shown in the sketch in Fig. 14. 

No. 554.2. At 10,800 lb. a vertical crack appeared 2 feet 
to the left of centre, extending up to the reinforcement, 
thence along the reinforcement to the end of the beam. A 
similar crack appeared 1 foot 9 inches to the right of centre. 
At a maximum load of 17,500 1b. the beam failed along the 
crack to the left of centre. 

No. 513.1. At 9,000 lb. a crack appeared 2 feet to left of 
centre and extended vertically to the reinforcing bars. The- 
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beam failed suddenly at 16,700 lb.- The crack followed the 
reinforcement to its end. 

No. 512.2, At 10,000 lb. a crack appeared 2 feet to left 
of centre, extending vertically to the reinforcing bars. As 
the load increased this crack extended diagonally toward the 
load point. The beam failed at 16,400 lb. ; this crack follow- 
ing the reinforcing bars to the end. 

No. 514.1. At 10,000 Jb. a crack appeared at 1 foot 
10 inches to right of centre and extended to the reinforce- 
ment. The beam failed suddenly at.21,100 lb. by this crack 
running along the reinforcement to the nuts. At failure a 
crack appeared at the nut, running back toward the load 
point. The diagonal crack shown closed up. This is a 
peculiar failure and differs from others of its set. As noted 
elsewhere the washers were not locked to the end nuts in this 
beam. 

No. 514.2, This beam is noteworthy because it failed 
through tension in the steel, although a crack was visible 
along the reinforcing bars. At 14,000 lb. a crack appeared 
to the right of the right load point and finally extended some 
distance toward the load point. At 19,000 Ib. slight cracks 
were seen following the reinforcement from this crack. At 
16,000 1b. a vertical crack 3 inches long appeared at the centre 
and also a crack below the left load point which extended 
upward 4 inches. At the maximum load of 22,200 Ib. this 
crack was 8 inches high, and opening considerably, showing 
failure by tension in the steel. At 18,000 lb. a vertical 
crack 6 inches long was noted 1 foot 6 inches to left of centre 
and at the maximum load it was 8 inches long. The deflection 
of the beam at the maximum load was 0.2 inches, and the 
load remained within 1,000 lb. of the maximum until the 
deflection was 0.43 inches. Crushing of the concrete at the 
top of the beam occurred under the increased deflection. 

No. 514.3. At 12,000 lb. a crack appeared 1 foot 8 inches 
to right of centre and extended vertically 4 inches. At 
18,000 lb. a crack had branched off from the first crack and 
followed the reinforcement for a short distance. At 22,000 lb. 
a crack appeared under the right load. At the maximum 
load of 23,500 Ib. this crack was 8 inches high, and as the 
deflection of the beam was increased the crack opened up 
almost to the top of the beam, and finally the concrete began 
to crush at the top. The beam failed by tension in the 
steel. The effect of the anchorage is shown in that the in- 
clined crack did not extend to the end of the bar. 

No. 541.1. At 16,000 lb. the first crack appeared at 1 foot 
10 inches to left of centre and was 24 inches long. At 
18,000 Ib. it had extended toward the load point until it was 
5 inches from the bottom of the beam and at 28,000 lb. it was 
7 inches. A similar crack appeared at 1 foot 10 inches to 
right of centre at 18,000 lb., and at 26,000 lb. this crack was 
visible 7 inches above the bottom of the beam. At 18,000 lb. 
cracks were noted under the two load points. At 22,000 lb. a 
crack 5 inches to right of centre was 2 inches high. At the 
maximum load of 29,600 lb. this crack was 6 inches long. 
This load was held almost constant for some time and the 
beam failed by tension in the steel, followed by crushing of 
the concrete at the top of the beam. 

No. 541.2. This beam failed in a manner similar to No. 
541.1. At 12,000 lb. the first crack appeared 1 foot 7 inches 
to right of centre and extended 4 inches toward the load 
point. At 14,000 lb. a similar crack appeared 1 foot 10 
inches to left of centre. At 16,000 1b. this crack was 8 inches 
above the bottom of the beam. At 16,000 lb. a small vertical 
crack was observed near the centre. The maximum load was 
28,450 Ib. The beam failed by tension in the steel. 

' No. 551.1. At 14,000 Ib. a crack appeared 1 foot 10 inches 
to right of centre, extending vertically 3 inches. At 
16,000 lb. a similar crack appeared 2 feet 1 inch to left of 
centre. At 22,000 Ib. a slight vertical crack was noted under 
the right load point. This gradually extended upward until 
the maximum load of 24,700 lb. was reached. The beam 
failed by tension in the steel and an examination showed 


that the rods had scaled. The cracks in the other one-third 
did not develop to any extent. 


No, 551.2. At 14,000 lb. two 
long at the right one-third poi 
the left one-third point. 
6 inches long was noted ‘1 
At 18,000 lb. three more vy 
middle third. The beam fa 
crack in the left third of 


cracks appeared ; one 2 inches 
nt and one 4 inches long near 
At 16,000 Ib. a vertical crack 
foot 11 inches to left of centre. 
ertical ‘cracks were noted in the 
iled at a load of 22,000 lb. by the 


of the beam extending to the load 
point, and at the same time following the line of horizontal 


reinforcement. This diagonal tension failure w. 

which nearly developed the elastic limit of ae ve pete 
No. 552.1. At 22,000 lb. a crack appeared 10 inches to 

left of left load point 5 inches high and at 23,000 lb. one 

14 inches to right of right load point 4 inches high. Failure 
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at 25,000 lb. by the extension of the first crack #0 the ] 
point. 
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| No. 552.2, At 24,000 lb. a crack appeared 10 inches 
right of right load point 5 inches high, and at 25,000 Ib, o 
17 inches to right of right load point 5 inches high. © 
28,000 Ib. these cracks were opening and lengthening. . 
30,009 lb. the cracks were extended well toward the lo 
point. Final failure came at the left end, the crack reachi 
from support to load point. 
No, 553.1. At 24,000 lb. a diagonal crack appeared 2 fe 
4 inches to right of centre and at 24,700 lb. one at 2 fe 
10 inches to left of centre. These cracks gradual 
lengthened, and at 28,800 lb. the beam failed by diagon 
tension. It will be noted that the failure crack extended 
the support. a . 
No. 553.2. At 24,000 Ib. a diagonal crack appeared 1 fo 
10 inches to right of centre, at 25,000 lb. another at 2 fe 
5 inches to right of centre, and at 26,000 lb. one at 2 fe 
6 inches to left of centre. These cracks gradually open 
and lengthened, and at 31,000 lb. the maximum load w 
reached. The crack at the right end extended almost to t 
load point, and the final failure came at the crack at the le 
end, which reached from support to load point. (i 
No. 521.1. This is the Cummings’ unit frame reinforc 
ment. It should be noted that the cracks outside the lo 
points -were small and did not extend far, and that failu 
was by tension in the steel at a high vertical shearing stre: 
At 20,000 lb. the first crack appeared at 4 inches to right 
centre and extended upward 4 inches. At 22,000 lb. a era 
appeared 2 feet 6 inches to right of centre, extending upwa' 
6 inches. Another crack 4 inches long was noted 1 fo 
5 inches to the left of centre, inclined toward the load poin 
At 28,000 1b. slight vertical cracks were noted 1 foot 10 inch 
to right of centre and 2 feet 8 inches to left of centre. T! 
beam failed by tension in the steel at the crack near 1 
centre, the maximum load being 31,100 lb. The load ré 
near the maximum for some time, as the deflection was 1 
creased, and finally the concrete crushed slowly at the top. 
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; No. 521.2. Another Cummings’ reinforcement. The first 
ticeable crack was at the centre of the beam at 16,000 lb., 
tending upward 3 inches. At 18,000 Ib. a slight crack 
ypeared at the left one-third point. At 20,000 lb. two 
acks appeared both inclined toward the load points, one 
feet 3 inches to left of centre and the other 2 feet to right 
‘centre, At 22,000 lb. a vertical crack appeared at 8 inches 
right of centre and at 24,000 lb, at 6 inches to left. At 
,000 Ib. a crack 6 inches long appeared 1 foot 6 inches to 
ft of centre and inclined toward the load point. At the 
aximum load of 35,000 lb. the crack at the centre had 
adually extended, opening up, and the beam failed by 
nsion in the steel. The load remained near the maximum 
itil further deflection and crushing of the concrete at the 
p of the beam finally occurred. The beam held 34,000 lb. 
atil a deflection of nearly 0.5 inch had been reached. The 
iter cracks had not developed particularly, and there was 
> appearance of cracks in the direction of the reinforce- 


ent. 

No. 521.5. Another Cummings’ reinforcement. At 
),000 Ib. a crack appeared 2 feet 5 inches to right of centre, 
clined slightly toward the left. At 24,000 lb. slight ver- 
cal cracks were noted at the left one-third point. At 
5,000 1b. a crack appeared 2 feet 4 inches to left of centre 
ad inclined toward the load point. At this load a vertical 
“ack 2 inches long was observed 1} inches to right of centre. 
+ 32,500 Ib. this crack had opened almost to the top of the 
2am, and the beam: failed hy tension in the steel. The load 
yrried dropped, and crushing of the concrete finally oc- 


irred. 
"a §21.6. Another Cummings’ reinforcement. At 
6,000 Ib. an inclined crack 6 inches long was visible 2 feet 
inches to Jeft of centre. At 18,000 lb. an inclined crack 
foot 11 inches to right of centre appeared, which at 
6,000 Ib. had extended 8 inches from the bottom of the beam. 
t finally reached almost to the load point. At 18,000 lb. a 
ertical crack 2 inches long appeared 6 inches to left of 
ntre, At 20,000 lb. a vertical crack 2 inches long was noted 
t the centre of the beam. The beam carried a maximum 
sad of 26,200 lb. The deflection diagram is somewhat dif- 
erent from the other beams, The method of failure was evi- 
ently by tension in the steel aided by a yielding of the con- 
rete which decreased the moment arm. The stress in the 
teel is therefore greater than the calculations make it. 
there was evidence that the concrete in this beam was not so 
ood as in the other beams. 


(To be continued.) 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


ae many admirers of Mr. George Clausen’s art have now 
a splendid opportunity for penetrating below the sur- 
ace of his work and gaining an insight into his methods. 
‘or in the Hogarth Room of the Leicester Galleries there 
san exhibition of sixty paintings and drawings by Mr. G. 
lausen, R.A., R.W.S., which have never before been shown. 
t is not improbable that the first sensation of many of the 
nthusiasts will be something akin to disappointment, for 
here is little that can add to the artist’s reputation. ‘‘ The 
Visit” is certainly an altogether charming and very clever 
cture ; but the painting of two figures in a window, with 
he consequent light effects on the interior of the room, has 
een ably done by others also. The ruggedness of the 
eteran’s head in ‘‘ An Old Villager’’ is most captivating, 
nd the same attraction belongs to the head of ‘‘ Kitty.” 
(nother conspicuous work is ‘‘The Rickyard: a Sunny 
Jay,” which is in his best manner. Of his slighter works 
nention may be made of ‘‘ The Village at Night,’’ ‘‘ Winter 
Morning” and ‘‘ Evening after Rain.’’ There are several 
lower pieces and studies of still life; these prompt a doubt 
vliether Mr. Clausen might not devote his time and talent 
© more personal work. 

_ Messrs. Dowdeswell have organised in their New Bond 
street Galleries a loan collection of pictures by Jan Steen, in 
“id of the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic. The great Dutch artist is represented by thirty- 
nine of his works, and these, with one exception, come from 
English collections. It has been said that “of all. the 
Dutch painters of familiar life Jan Steen is acknowledged to 
* the greatest genius. The humour and whim in his com- 
ositions disclose to us a mind quite distinct from the rest, 
and the love of childhood displayed in his works shows that 
with all his eccentricities there is something good. in his 
nature,” A striking instance is in No. 21, Grace Before 
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Meat, which is touching in its devotional simplicity ; but 
Jan Steen was apparently ashamed of so much innocence, so 
he introduced a scamp of a boy who, despite the frowns of 
his father, is mockingly laughing while his little sister is 
being taught to say Grace. It mght well be the product of 
the merry rogue shown in No. 35, which is a whole-length 
portrait of the artist singing while he plays a mandoline. 
The majority of the pictures, however, seem to revel in the 
sordid details of tavern and peasant life. This same spirit 
inspired the Marriage at Cana, in which the performance of 
the miracle becomes of quite secondary importance. His 
axiom must certainly have been “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die’’?; and it was in painting wedding 
feasts, village fétes, and acts of dissipation that Jan Steen 
seems to have felt most at home. Thé excellence of his 
colouring was warmly praised by Reynolds, and it is claimed 
that he painted dirt without it looking dirty. It is cer- 
tainly true that the colouring of his pictures is fresh and 
bright. But we think the visitor to the galleries will wish 
the artist had felt an attraction for cleaner subjects. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
‘‘The Building Foreman’s Pocket Book and Ready 


Reference.’’ By H. G. Richey. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
21s. net.) 


\ JRITTEN from an American standpoint, this book is of 

necessity of less value on this side of the Atlantic than in 
the States; for example, in treating of Portland cement the 
standard sieve and standard sand used for testing in America 
convey no meaning to an English reader. The names of 
things and methods used on the other side do not always corre- 
spond to those with which we are familiar here. Notwith- 
standing these inherent disadvantages, this pocket-book is a 
very useful collection of information on all sorts of subjects 
for those who have to superintend building operations. From 
the orders and ornaments of Classic architecture to first aid to 
the injured there are few things that a foreman can learn 
from books that are not touched by this, and when work is done 
there are a few amusing puzzles “ for the noon hour.” 

Perhaps to an English reader the most useful portions of 
the book are those dealing with the operative part of concrete 
construction, the methods of preparing moulds and centering, 
and various dodges and tips which the more extensive use of 
concrete in the States has naturally added to the stock of 
knowledge of the American workman. The laying out of work 
is well explained with practical methods of full size geo- 
metrical drawing, including curves of various kinds, conic 
sections and others, an essential part of a foreman’s mental 
equipment. Similarly useful is what the author calls “ Short 
cuts and useful problems,’’ under which heading he deals with 
the use of ropes and their knots and a variety of miscellaneous 
information both curious and useful. The book, in short, is 
what it professes to be—a handy book of reference for the 
pocket of the building foreman. For the architect who has 
sometimes to tell a foreman what to do it provides just the 
sort of information that would impress the workman with a 
respect for the architect’s practical knowledge. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect devotes its illustrations to 
moderate-sized country houses, in which shingles, tiles, 
rubble, stone and plaster are the materials employed, and re- 
produces the R.I.B.A. recently issued list of books for students. 
La Construction Moderne has an interesting review, with 
illustrations, of M. de Dartein’s volume on “ Ponts Frangais 
du XVIII. Siécle (Bourgogne),’’ the purport of which is to 
show the artistic character of the stone bridges of Bur- 
gundy during the eighteenth century. Illustrations are 
given of the monument to J. Lalande at Bourg and to Ch. 
Floquet at Paris,.M:-T. Ferret: being the architect and M. 
Muscat the sculptor of the former, and M. Viet. and M. Des- 
combs respectively the architect and sculptor of the latter. 
The Engineering Record (New York) gives an account of 
the use of built-up concrete slab piles as employed for the 
repair of old timber piers and piles at Southampton, Cowes, 
Ryde, and Portsmouth. The description of the central heat- 
ing and lighting. plant at the United States Military 
Academy is continued. 
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[The Editor will not be. responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


The Conference on Taxation of Land Values. 


Sir,—The land tax proposals in the Budget will, if 
adopted, so seriously affect all classes of property owners 
that it is incumbent upon all to make their opinions known 
without delay. 

Anticipating the proposals of the Budget, the Council 
and committee of the British Constitution Association 
passed the following resolution on April 23 last :— 

“That this meeting is strongly opposed to the suggested 
taxation of land values for the following reasons (among 
others) :—(a) It would single out for taxation a class of 
property owners who already bear more than their fair share 
of imperial and local burdens; (b) it would impair the 
security of all mortgagees of land and owners of ground 
rents, among whom are the great friendly societies and other 
provident institutions; (c) it would unnecessarily disturb 
and dislocate land business throughout the country, and 
impose increased expense and possible loss on the large class 
of persons who have borrowed on the security of their landed 
property.’’ 

' The resolution unanimously passed by the largely 
attended Conference of Representatives of Organisations 
connected with Land on Friday last was in the following 
terms :— 

‘““That this Conference hereby resolves in regard to the 
land taxation proposals of the Budget :—(1) That they are 
unjust, because they would penalise certain sections of the 
community for the supposed benefit of others. (2) That they 
are impolitic, because they are calculated to provoke resent- 
ment on the part of those thus imposed upon, in the same 
way as did the levy of ship money in the reign of Charles I. 
(3) That they are economically unsound and calculated to 
impair the security of all property, and, through property, 
of every trade and industry in the country. (4) That a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare and present to His Majesty’s 
Government a memorial urging the Government to withdraw 
the land taxation proposals. (5) That the committee consist 
of one representative from the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Society of Architects, the Estate Agents’ Institute, the 
Central Land Association, the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, the Incorporated Association for the 
Protection of Property Owners, and the executive officers of 
the British Constitution Association, with power to add to 
their number. (6) That the Conference at its rising stand 
adjourned to a time to be fixed by the committee to consider 
the reply of the Government.” 

We shall be glad if you will allow us, on behalf of the 
British Constitution Association, te inform your readers 
that all professional, trade or other organisations are invited 
to appoint four representatives to attend the adjourned 
meeting of the Conference, which will be held to consider the 
reply of the Government to the memorial and at which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh will preside. Organisations agreeing 
with the resolution passed by the Conference are requested 
to so inform the hon. secretary of the Conference, in order 
that such agreement may be embodied in the memorial.— 
We are, &e., 

AVEBURY. 

WILLIAM CHANCE. 

Percy WynpHam. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuery. 

C. F. Ryprr. 

S. Hurcurnson Harrrs. 

Witeranam V. Cooper. 

Marx H. Jupex, Hon. Sec. to the Conference. 

23 Charing Cross, London, S.W.: May 21, 1909. 


Bishopstone: Church, Wilts. 

Str,—The following notes on this church, o 1 
recently published a sketch, may interest voav scan ee 
are based on information for which I am indebted to the 
‘courtesy of the Rector, the Rey. Archdeacon Lear. 

' The church, which is one of the most interesting village 
‘churches in the South of England, is dedicated to St. J ohn 
Baptist, and is cruciform with a Square tower at the cross- 
ing. The south transept shown in the sketch is vaulted, as 
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is the choir, and the tracery is of unusual type, occurring) 
it does below the arch springing, and being quite Flamb 
ant in type. The small building against the gable wall 
not as might be imagined a porch, having no entry into - 
transept, and its use has been much discussed by arch: 
logists without finality.. The Rector thinks, after mu 
search, that it was erected simply to get decorative effe 
and if this be so it seems to me to deserve to be called uniq 
It is beautifully groined, and is covered with a stone To 
The building was measured and described by Owen Cart 
and the result published in Weale’s “ Quarterly Papers | 
Architecture,’’ vol. 4. 

All the work shown in the sketch is of the date of Edwa 
III., and is of great beauty of workmanship. It was in t 
gift of the see of Winchester, and William of Wykeham p 
sented the living in 1379 to John of Wykeham.—Yours fai; 
fully, 
E. Goprrey Pagg, 
2 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane. . 


Norfolk Reeds as Roofing. | 


Str,—I have applied to the Welwyn Rural Council 
ask if I can cover a house with Norfolk reeds, such as us 
in Norfolk, and they answer by saying that at the prese 
moment they cannot see their way clear to grant my reque; 

In the neighbouring counties, Bedfordshire has no ¢ 
jection to the reeds being used, or Cambridgeshire ; they a 
also allowed at the Garden City, Letchworth. I am afra 
the Welwyn Rural Council are not of an artistic min 
They have some cottages in their own district covered wi 
straw thateh.—Yours faithfully, 


| 

F. Newton, 

94 Tilehouse Street, Hitchin. : 

[The Welwyn Rural Council appear to be unaware th 

Norfolk reeds are less inflammable and more sanitary th: 

straw thatch, besides being preferable from an artist 
point of view.—Ep.] : 


| 

| 

GENERAL. 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect, died last week at his res 
dence, Victoria Hotel, Menai Bridge. Mr. Thomas, wl 
was sixty-two years of age, nearly a fortnight previous wel 
up a ladder to the roof of the hotel to examine some repair 
and, the ladder being too short, he overreached himself ar 


fell a distance of 30 feet, sustaining injuries from the effec 
of which he died. 


‘¥? The Newcastle Board of Guardians have received a lett 
from the Local Government Board with reference to the plai 
of the proposed extensions to the hospital. A few alteratio 
were suggested by the letter. The estimated cost of tl 
alterations was 18,000/. It was agreed that the plans he fo 
warded to the Local Government Board for approval. 


#’ the Royal Geographical Society at their anniversal 
meeting on Monday passed the following resolution :—“ Thi 
in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable to build or pu 
chase a house or site elsewhere, or to rebuild, enlarge, < 
remodel the existing house; that, if the funds admit, a hal 
to be called the Explorers’ Hall, designed both to con 
memorate explorers and to serve as a meeting place for th 
Society, should form a prominent feature in the new or rebui 
house; and that, even if no other step be taken, a buildin 
fund should be created for accumulating capital for these pu: 
poses. ”’ = 

The Secretary to the Treasury, as representing the Com 
missioners of Woods and Forests, was asked last -wee 
whether his attention had been called to the fact that whi! 
royalties on slate quarries on Crown property in North Wak 
are between 2s. 10d. and 3s. 5d. per ton, the average royalt 
on quarries on private property is between 2s. and 2s. 6d 
and whether he would have an inquiry made into the seal 
of royalties on Crown property. Mr. Hobhouse, in a printe 
reply, said the Crown royalties on slates are in nearly a 
cases charged in the form of a percentage on the sum 
realised by the sale of the slates. Consequently they Tis 
and fall with the fluctuations of the market, and when pric 
are low leases get the benefit of an automatic reduction. Th 
whole question of royalties on the principal Crown quarri¢ 
in Carnarvonshire was very carefully and thoroughly gon 
into by the Commissioners of Woods five years ago. The cas 
of each quarry was considered and dealt with on its ow 
merits. Considerable concessions were made, and the lessee 
united in expressing their appreciation of the fair spirit 1 
which their applications had been met. 
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aportant memorandum by the Council of the Sur- 
’ Institution on the Budget proposals for the 
in of land, and the deputation from the Institu- 
‘eceived by‘ Mr. C. E. H. Hosuouss, Financial 
ary, in the absence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
r, Ought to enlighten the minds of the Govern- 
land particularly that of Mr. Luoyp Grorag, as to 
‘ect upon landed property of the proposed taxes. 
iety in the kingdom is better qualified than the 
ors’ Institution to estimate the effect of the 
i) proposals upon landed property, whether de- 
1 or undeveloped, upon ground rents and lease- 
/upon mining royalties, actual and prospective. 
ye elsewhere the text of the memorandum which 
| the subject of the representations made by Mr. 
J STENNING, F.R.I.B.A. (President of the Sur- 
Institution), Mr. Howarp Marrrn (Past Presi- 
‘Mr. J. K. Sasry, Mr. Herperr SmitH, and the 


ity (Mr. Anexanper Gopparp), who formed the 
jlon. 


= Dean and Chapter of Chichester Cathedral are 
ng for funds for the further repair of their church, 
“ompany with their appeal a report on the progress 
's been made during the last four years and on the 
‘hat Temains to be done. The repointing of the 
iv, Which was commenced in 1902, has been in 
58 ever since, and has been completed from the 
‘transept eastward and round to the north-west 
| thus leaving the west front, the south-west 
which needs more repair than merely repoint- 
pd the south side of the nave and chapter house. 
‘he Executive Committee last reported, four years 
be detached campanile or bell-tower has been 
shly repaired at a cost of 2,3001. 


-UBLE has occurred in the vaulting, the penulti- 
fy. of the nave at the west end having. developed 

Ria from an old crack. This local fault has 
ee with, the loose, disintegrated, and cracked 
ashlar has been pinned up, and the rib stones 
ry Secured. The outbreak of this trouble has 


caused the architect to advise an immediate careful 


| examination of the whole of the vaulting of the nave and 


choir, so that any defects may be remedied before they 
become serious. This is the proper course for custodians 
of our ancient cathedrals to adopt, careful and frequent 
examination and prompt repair of small defects before 
they become great. Compared with this, the completion 
of the pointing and the repair of the west front, though 
urgent, are less immediately so. The renewal of the 
lead roof is another matter that should be attended to at 
an early date, and for which funds may well be specially 
contributed by lovers of Chichester Cathedral, although 
the work is, in the opinion of the architect, not press- 
ingly urgent at the moment. It should not, however, in 
our opinion, be too long delayed, as a leaking roof over 
chalk vaulting is clearly a condition that invites serious 
disaster. The requirements of the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester are so moderate, compared with those of 
some other cathedrals, that we hope all cause for anxiety 
will speedily be removed by an ample and prompt 
response to their appeal. 


Tue Council of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’ Society has done well to protest 
against the resolution of the City Council of Cardiff to 
entrust the design of a new school to the city engineer. 
The small amount apparently—and only apparently— 
saved, in architect's fees by the carrying out of such 
specialised work as school planning in an official depart- 
ment is quite unworthy of consideration in a matter of 
so much importance to the health of the children and the 
efficiency of their education as the provision of the abso- 
lutely best and most up-to-date school buildings. It is 
ludicrous to suppose that an engineer’s assistants, 
working overtime, and therefore presumably overtaxed, 
can produce plans for schools that can in any way com- 
pare favourably with those of architects who have given 
years of study and gained large experience in this by no 
means simple branch of architectural practice. It may 
appear to an ordinary councillor that it is an easy matter 
to design a school, and so it is, of sorts, but it is far from 
easy to design the best possible school for any particular 
case. 


Tue case of Brown v. Llandovery Terra Cotta, &c.. 
Company, Ltd., is important for those who may be called 
upon to act as arbitrators. In a dispute between Jonn- 
son, Ltd., and the defendants, Mr. Brown was appointed 
arbitrator on behalf of or by Jonnson, Ltd., and Mr. 
Norman on behalf of or by the defendants. These two 
arbitrators, having failed to agree, referred the dispute to 
Mr. Smart, as umpire, and he, in his award, ordered the 
defendants, the successful party in the arbitration, to 
pay the charges of Mr. Brown, but left Mr. Brown to 
recover those charges from the defendants. . The arbitra- 
tion was subject to the Arbitration Act, 1889. Mr. 
Justice Surron, who tried the action, in his judgment 
said :—‘‘ Whether or not the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
depends upon the question whether there is an implied 
promise by the parties to the submission jointly to pay 
the arbitrators and umpire for their services. I think 
this question must be answered in the affirmative on the 
authority of ‘Crampron and Hott v. Ripuzy & Co.’ ’’ 
The learned judge therefore gave judgment for Mr. 
Brown, the plaintiff. 


Tue value of a “‘ holy well ’’ as an asset of a medieval 
church is strikingly illustrated by the instance of the 
discovery in 1872 of what are generally believed to have 
been the remains of the church of S. Cesario in Palatio, 
a small fifth-century building, which the famous Italian 
archeologist, Commendatore Bont, is now exploring. A 
well, of evidently Republican date, has connected to it a 
staircase of the same date as the church. Holy wells 
of high reputation existed in Greek lands, in Rome, 
and in other parts of Europe, even as far west as Ireland, 
in pagan times, which were afterwards adopted by the 
astute churchmen of the middle ages as suitable adjuncts 
to the site of a Christian church and as a good attraction 
for pilgrims. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
‘ACADEMY.—Ill. 
OMING now to the section of the Architectural Room 
devoted to drawings of buildings for scholastic or 
other educational purposes, we find that there is not com- 
paratively so large a proportion of noticeable designs as 
in other sections. The requirements of modern schools 
necessitate a-considerable number of rooms of nearly, if 
not.quite, the same size and more or less of the same 
pattern; hence it is difficult without forcing for an archi- 
tect. to design a school building in which repetition of 
treatment is not conspicuous. 

The first drawing numbered in the catalogue is a 
‘* Hostel for Women Students at the Birmingham Univer- 
sity,’’ by Messrs. H..T. Buckuanp & E. Hy Farmer, 
which is a large house‘on an H plan, in which a domestic 
character is maintained without too much idea of an insti- 
tution. ‘‘ Wantage Hall, University College, Reading: 
Interior, Great Hall,’’ by Mr. C. Srrwarp SMITH, as 
shown in the perspective, appears principally to consist 
of a hammer-beam roof too large for the height of the 
walls.on which it is supported.’ Mr. ArNonp MiTcHELu’s 
‘‘ Aericultural Buildings for the University of Cam- 
bridge,’’ though lacking any feeling of the local spirit of 
our older Universities, is dignified and restrained, and, as 
shown in the coloured pencil elevation, is of stone and 
purple brick. We hope the colourist has taken artistic 
license in his delineation of the colour of the bricks. 
Mr. W. D. Caron’s design for ‘‘ The Library, University 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire,’’ like most of that 
architect’s work, is overdone with detail, though far less 
so than has been the case in the past. In fact, the build- 
ings here shown are quite dignified by comparison with 
some of Mr. Car6z’s previous efforts, and would be still 
more so if the meaningless pilasters carrying nothing but 
inverted trusses were omitted. 

The buildings designed for the ‘‘ Village in the Elan 
Valley, Wales,’’ by Messrs. H. T. Bucxuanp & EH. H. 
FARMER, are very picturesque in grouping and un- 
affected treatment of stone and slate. Mr. AyLWwIN 
©. Cave’s ‘* Secondary School for Boys, Maidenhead,’’ 
is an unsuccessful competition design, of which it is 
difficult to appraise the merits without a plan. As far as 
the perspective shows, the chief feature of this is the 
placing of class-room blocks at right angles to each other, 
with other buildings—possibly the central hall—between, 
a disposition that makes for picturesqueness even if not 
leading to good planning. 

Mr. Henry T. Harn’s ‘‘ University College of North 
Wales, Bangor,’’ shows in an excellent water-colour draw- 
ing a stone building of Tudor domestic or college type, 
picturesque and yet dignified. Although not scholastic, 
‘“ A Georgian, Dining Hall,’’ by Mr. H. Davis RicureEr, 
is hung in the educational section. It is rather too 
gorgeous for anyone but a South African or Chicago 
millionaire, who might be expected to appreciate a dining- 
room called ‘‘ Georgian ’’’ and costing a lot of money. 
‘‘ The Coopers’ Company’s Schools, Bow,’’ by Messrs. 
T. P. Fiacis & A. E. Munsy, is a good design, gaining 
much in its impressiveness by the circular colonnade 
in front of the quad, around which the school buildings 
are disposed. 

Mr. Paut Wareruouse’s beautiful drawing of ‘‘ A 
Design submitted for the Eton Memorial ’’ shows the 
detail of a part only of a beautiful.and scholarly design. 

A Design for Ruskin College, Oxford,’’ by Mr. 
C. Stewarp Smiru, is a bird’s-eye view of an interesting 
and well-grouped block of buildings. Messrs. SPALDING 
& SPALDING and E. G. TueaKxston have contrived in their 

High School for Girls, Stockport,’’ to combine pictu- 

resqueness with formality in a manner that seems to us 
the most suitable line of effort for the designer of a school. 
’ Newlands, Congleton,’’ by Mr. Recrnatp T. Loneroy, 
is out of its place in this section, being a simple and refined 
picturesque house, but it just happened to fill a gap in 
the hanging space, though being a small drawing it must, 
of course, be hung on the skirting, as near the floor as 
possible. 


Professor F. M. Simpson's “‘ Physiology In 
University College, University of London,”’ is a sc 
and refined detail drawing, shown in a tinted ele 
Mr. Burke Down1ya’s ‘ Bromley Boys’ Sec 
School ’’ is a beautiful drawing of a well-groupe 
metrical design of the formal picturesque type that y 


already commended as the most appropriate t 


a school. Mr. Eustace C, Frern’s ‘* Addit ns 


? 


Saints’ School, Leyton,’’ is an exa 


mple of t. 


which a skilful draughtsman can make a pretty 
colour drawing of a quite uninteresting building. — 


We now come to the section of the exhibition in 


domestic work is collected, and first 


GutTuriz’s ‘* Gardens at Chetwood-Vetchery 
drawn bird’s-eye view of a good scheme of for 
design. Mr. Epwin L. Luryens, in li 
Wing, Temple Dingley, Herts,’’ and his 
of a House at Ilkley,’’ gives us examples of 
which he is always trying for new effect; 
always successful. ‘‘ Lytes Cary: Restora 


Cuarues E. Pontina, is so good a 
cannot tell what is new and what is 


character of an old west-country manor-hon 
served. Mr. Epwarp J. May’s “ House® 
head, Surrey,’’ is ike Mr. May’s work in g 
and excellent, with its tile-hung first floor 
‘* Great Roke, Witley, Surrey,’’ by Messrs. 
LAND & E. H. Farmer, is a big house and 
of the manor-house type of mansion. 

‘‘The Hall, Putteridge Bury, Herts)" 


ErNEStT GEORGE & YEATES, 1S 
character with which the President 
made us familiar. ‘‘ The Knoll,. 


Wittiam H. Brpnaxe, is twice shown and is 


brick and stone house of Tudor type 


‘* A Country House,’’ by Mr. J. E. Dixon’ 
quite modern twentieth-century design, ¢ 
antithesis to Mr. BrnuakgE’s work, symmetri 
in its use of rough-cast and brick.. Mr. Dupr 


‘Design for the Restoration of 


Cambs.,’’ is a coloured perspective of a qui 
house, interesting both in plan, in grouping, 
‘‘ Tuesly Court, Surrey,’ by Mr. E. Guy: 


example of a building of local stone: 


dressings and chimneys that is quite refre 


Mr. Rearnaup. T. BuOMFIELD Ss 


Great Marlow,’’ is a stately red-brick house 
composition in stone of pediment and pilas 
English Renaissance manner, the central not 
into the red brick portion of the building by 


&e. Messrs. Smncock. & Reayrs 
9? 


Homes, Somerset,’’ is.a charming 


round three sides of a quad: ‘* Worplesd 


House,’’ by Mr. ArnrHur A: Mzs 


group of buildings with a picturesque ro 


eminently suitable for its purpose. 
Mr. Joun BerucHer’s ‘“ Lew 
Oxon,’’ and ‘‘ Tatmore Place, Hert 


prevailing greenish tone of which the bui 
too unimportant a part. Architects’ illustr 
designs are usually too much building and 
to be pictorial. In attempting to avoid 
BrLcHerR’s draughtsman has rather gone 


extreme. ‘‘ Ardenbrun Place, Su 


Porch,’’ by: Mr. Ernest Newton, is: 
richly-treated detail in stone, the central 
ently of a red brick building: ‘* Headlands, - 
by Mr. Arruur Kesey, is at first sig 
windows, but on a’second glance one realises 


notice 


restora 
old, so 


an int 
of th 
Leice: 


, thoror 


~ Bulb 


with ti 
66 Wh i 


“ Chur 
group | 


SER, 18 


House, 
8, ae 


ht a house 
at 


northern aspect. The use of gables without win 
them is, though. not strictly defensible, a pict 


treatment of roofing that would otherwis 


e ha 


rather awkward to plan without a considerable 
of flat. ‘‘ Twelve Cottages, Erskine Hill, oy 
Henry Warp, is a group of small houses at Ha! 


for the Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., and 


example of what can’ be done to infu 
what otherwise is but a piece of specu 


se artistl 
lating bu 


an int 
¢ des 


ilder 
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4ITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—xXI. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


THe PoWER OF SIMPLICITY. 


'S is putting us right in domestic architecture. The 
sense to perceive that all that is affected, assumed— 
at is not perfectly natural—has been the notable 
ce made in modern work. The works of our most 
sted present-day architects are characterised by the 
jearance of sham—sham purpose or material, or 
jd. Simplicity insists that no style should be fol- 
| for the sake of its characteristics. 

mplicity cannot lessen the need for brainwork. It 
+ makes this more urgent. The spirit of simplicity 
9e likened to order in its origination out of disorder. 
lisorderly heap is complicated, work is required to 
ice a simple state of things. To be simple is to be 
al, and once this great truth is lost sight of, a world 
ficulty has to be faced in recovering the true way. 


Fic. 25.—THE PYRAMIDS. 


tls 
implicity is always effective, for the reason that the 
| theme, motive, or idea is kept clear. The greater 
thing the greater the simplicity—the plain spherical 
tically) world, the broad ocean, the round moon, the 
‘the star points, the impressiveness of the trackless 
bt. - 

he demands of simplicity require that, of two ways 
se the most straightforward. It is not, as we have 
avoured to show, that simplicity does away with or 
ly way is a substitute for brain work. It is rather 
atcome. The way of simplicity is lighted by the 
_of truth, so that Rusxrn does well to treat rather 
licity as an effect than a root cause or principle. 
theless, one may be complex and complicated with- 
ishonesty or sham, so that it is just as well that the 
‘e of simplicity in architectural design and composi- 
should be a little investigated on the lines assumed— 
it may be designated a root principle or law. 
implicity in massing and grouping is always pleasing, 
tis so because it conveys a sense of straightforward 
sty. The reverse impression attends greatly varied 
complicated massing. The highly involved parts of 
Eastern compositions are suggestive often of 
ness. Simplicity of plan suggests a clear head, 
ig doubtless from an impression of the presence of a 
Sense of order. It requires the exercise of much 
sht, if practical service is to be satisfied as well as 
tic effect. Patching on ‘‘ anyhow’’ is not sim- 
am it be the simplicity of imbecility. The 
‘y of simplicity is as pleasing in the building as in 
‘nan—to know the purpose and intention clearly, 
* of being mystified and rendered suspicious by 


ralment, Suggestive of underhand motives and 
See designs. Simplicity is correlative of, 
0, unity, su i i 
men Y, Supposing a single eye and pureness 
=. 18 nothing about this principle, or attribute, 
as lcity that induces tameness and insipidity, 
er is it opposed to novelty and originality. Quite 
‘@vetse; if any practical service requires a novel 
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arrangement not in accord with conventional treatment, 
let the opportunity be made the most of whether or no 
it seems orthodox. It is depressing to think of the many 
wasted opportunities attending compositions that would 
have secured novel and striking effects had the designer 
followed the suggestion thus thrown in his way. Yet he 
generally, wipes out this chance because, forsooth, it is 
not in accordance with what others have done under 
similar circumstances and conditions. The law of 
simplicity says, ‘‘ Be natural ’’—that is, take your oppor- 
tunity—do what is required and do it boldly. Accept the 
course of events; follow up the chain link by link. It is 
only as this is done that perfect natural method is secured ; 
and to be natural is to be simple. 

We know what the simple roof mass has done for 
recent architecture. In the lines of main and secondary 
roofs lies the cause of much architectural effect. The 
mole-heap principle of packing on roofs here and there is 
the outcome of an ill-considered rambling plan, is not 
simplicity; it is rather barren nakedness of thought and 
idea and lack of trouble to simplify main outlines or plan, 
and of general mass arrangement. It is good to simplify 
roofs both for constructive reasons and for artistic effect. 
In all cases the demands of simplicity are that four parts 
shall not be arranged where all purposes are supplied by 
three—that is to say, that there be no needless 
multiplication of parts. ».This is in accordance with the 
requirements of good practical planning—that the various 
rooms and apartments required may be formed into the 
minimum number of masses, each mass as compactly 
arranged as possible. A plan must be compact, as 
distinct from rambling, and masses of building must be 
compact as distinct from the ‘‘ happy-go-lucky ”’ in their 
general relation the one to the other. 

The motto of the Architectural Association is good so 
far as it goes, but it suggests Pmuarp’s question, and, 
further, ‘‘ What is beauty?’’ In matters of architec- 
ture, perhaps, we need not greatly puzzle over the nature 
of truth. The ways of deception are so very apparent 
that all the main elements of building truly are, generally 
speaking, self-evident, and he must be very dead indeed 
to all sense of fitness who cannot nowadays avoid design- 
ing and construct that which is essentially false. The 
essence of deception is the intention to deceive. There- 
fore one must go very far indeed out of one’s way to 


Fic 26.—POY NINGS. 


create in a building the truly false. The simple design 
can never deceive. Truth is the first essential of sim- 
plicity—for simplicity is rather a compound of other 
attributes or quantities. 

There is always this one satisfactory attribute to a 
natural design—it cannot offend; offence comes from 
affectation. The affected design cannot but displease 
equally with the affected person. Neither appear what 
they really: are. 
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The advertisement artist knows—better than the 
architect’ apparently—that that which most powerfully 
attracts the eye is not elaboration of design, but the 
simple object—circle, square, or diamond. The cube is 
ever old, but always new. From the same fundamental 
cause the Pyramids hold the eye. The simplicity of 
mass of an old village church, such as Poynings, Sussex, 


Fic. 27.—SOMPTING. 


ensures dignity of effect. The tower of Sompting 
Church commands our respectful attention, where, often, 
elaborate form may repel. Against the north transept 
of St. Nicholas, Caen, is reared an object that powerfully 
arrests attention, because capped with a simple, elemental 
form of geometry—the cone. 

It might reasonably be argued, in view of the stress 
laid on the necessity for geometrical simplicity of mass, 
that, therefore, the bald, square factory, the plain brick 
mill, barn, or skyscraper, must constitute the most ex- 
cellent in architecture. In all these may be found that 
which may, in one view, be termed geometrical simplicity 
of main mass. 

The suggestion, however, is not that the bald, naked 
cube, or other rectangular figure of solid geometry, should 
necessarily appear as such, but that they should form the 
basis or framework, so to speak. We may feel assured 
that, in one sense, it is this geometrical simplicity of the 
factory and like building that is the main source of their 
offensiveness and the prime cause of what we usually 
term hard, engineer’s architecture. 

If it were literally true that what we require is to 
exhibit a plain geometrical solid form, there would be 
little variety possible in architecture, since all would 
produce simple rectilinear and rectangular or other 
elemental forms of geometry, giving plain, hard outlines. 
Our view is that the geometrical basis should be to more 
elaborate architectural form, that which the frame is to 
the picture; to the end—for one thing—that the variety. 
and play of form, in minor parts, should be enhanced 
by the simplicity of the skeleton mass; for, whatever 
Hastern taste may indicate, we here full well understand 
that highly varied curvilinear form in main masses 
vulgarises like forms employed in subordinate parts. 
That 1s to say, onion and bulbous domes and curved com- 
plexity of outline in main masses detracts from the value 
—as contrasted enrichment—of curvilinear outline in 
details. This is sufficiently self-evident, and it is not 


necessary to journey East to find multitudinous ex; 
of congealed discord of this nature. Bes a 

The severe rectangularity of a picture-frame en] 
the value of varied and broken lines and surfaces 
picture. It might possibly be argued by the uninf 
that what we require as frame for a picture of } 
light and shade and line would be something to 
monise,’’ and least of all severe rectangularit, 
squareness. The truth, we know, is the othe 
about. Similarly, our view holds that the basie fc 
a building being square and rectangular, or oth 
geometrically regular and simple, this, in three-< 
sion matters, sets off as contrast and relieves 
ornamentally varied form. The comparison—econt 
between picture and frame concerns matters of two ¢ 
sions; hence, in solids, the contrast—comparison— 
be between forms of three dimensions. If we car’ 
shamrock form on a similarly shaped solid tre 
the smaller is killed by the larger; whereas by 
the form on a plain cube we have the full value 
and contrast. What boots it that we have 
voluted capitals if, above, the form is repeated 
scrolls of Brobdingnagian dimensions? There 
reasons why rectangularity must be the m 
mass architectural. Stability requires perpen 
Convenience (practical service) requires recta 
Hence we get parallel, vertical walls and righ 
the commencement from (1) the necessities ©: 
service and utility, and (2) from the requiremen 
building—the scientific side of architecture. — 
may be laid down that the simpler the geomet 
sublime the effect; for we may truly consid 
figures of geometry to be elements of eternit 


distinct from constructing ornament, we all at 
admit.as sound and far-reaching; but there is pos: 
further rule—that we should enhance and render 


Fic. 28.—ST. NICHOLAS, CAEN. ©” 


esting and marked the geometrical basis. Crudels 
principle is exemplified in the practice of illum» 
buildings, as where rows of lights run along cornice 
round pediments, and in practical architectural | 
by putting piers at angles and cornices along upper | 
It is the idea that seems to impress us in the sim 
of a city lying ‘‘ four-square,’’ yet aglow with en 
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dius, and topaz. If a facade were primarily broken 
) yaried masses, the row of buttresses could be vul- 
jsed, whereas, breaking out of a regular superficies— 
straight wall surface—they are enhanced by contrast. 
2 simplicity of the geometrical basis here stands, in a 
se, as the plain frame to the varied picture. The main 
3 seems to be to preserve the geometrically regular 
ss form. It may be broken into, as by a great recess, 
added to, as by a portico, but the great lines—whether 
ao such lines are actually presented to the eye—should 
preserved. Buttresses at angles may hide the cubical 
other rectangular mass, and divisions break up great 
faces and small, so that the original geometrical frame- 
‘k practically disappears. The idea, roughly here ex- 
ssed, seems to suggest that which is the essence of the 
aciple: to break up the geometrical harshness and 
dness, not by destroying the fundamental basis, but by 
ordinate additions and subtractions. In the beautiful 
apanile of St. Paul’s Cathedral we are impressed by 
simplicity of the geometrical basis and the regularity 
main masses. The elemental forms are simple—the 
are and circle primarily; and there is a bell at the 
amit. Yet they do not appear in their baldness, being 
jened and toned by subordinate parts. One cannot 
cup at the belfry stages without observing the elegance 
t arises from contrasting (by position) and empha- 
ng—as by bold cornices and the like—varied geo- 
rieal forms themselves quite simple. For all regular, 
angular, and cylindrical forms, however proportioned, 
st be considered simple and elemental, the simplicity 
ying only in degree. 

Stable construction is necessarily based on mathe- 
jieal considerations. Geometry is based on mathe- 
i¢s. Hence, decorating construction and decorating 
metrical form, in architecture, are ideas having much 
ommon. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 

1K fifth general meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
May 27. Mr. F. E. Wentworth Shields, M.I.C.E., the 
man, in opening the proceedings, said that he had 
mnounce that Mr. Hatch was unable through illness to 
ide. The membership of the Society had now reached 
satisfactory number of 740. The continued growth was 
ndication that the good work accomplished by the Insti- 
was becoming more and more recognised by the various 
essions. Mr. H. K. C. Bamber, F.C.S., then read a 
er entitled :— 

e Notes Relating to the Setting of Portland Cement, with 
2scription of Methods Adopted for Regulating the same. 


Che author began by stating that his object in writing 
paper was to give to the members of the Concrete Insti- 
a short résumé of some of the results of research work 
his direction done by manufacturers and others, more 
cially as applied to the more modern methods of manu- 
bre, ' 
Te purposely gave the practical side of the question the 
@ of place, as the interests of the members of the Con- 
> Institute, and, in fact, all users of cement, were 
> concerned with this branch of the investigation than 
- the other. It mattered little to them what the exact 
ula might be representing the composition of the ingre- 
ts and their combination in the finished product so long 
hey had at their command a material which could be 
under all conditions of their work, and positive infor- 
on from the practical results of competent investigators 
us field of inquiry as to the best methods to be adopted 
he engineer and other users to insure successful work 
1e sometimes difficult conditions under which this work 
to be carried out. 
le did not propose to express any new theories, but in 
r that it might be seen how indefinite the present real 
itifie knowledge of this difficult subject was, and what 
cient and contradictory data the cement manufacturer 
at his command when embarking on any practical ex- 
nent based on scientific theories, Mr. Bamber shortly 
‘red to those which existed, and were most accepted at 
resent time. 
t was well known that for the best cement the total 
ontage of lime (CaO) present, as found by analysis after 
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decomposition of the various silicates and aluminates by 
solution and subsequent separation, was confined to very 
narrow limits—i.e., 63.5 to 65 per cent. The amount of 
silica (SiOz) varied from 21 to 22.5 per cent., and alumina 
(A1,0;) from 5 to 6 per cent., so that whether the ratio of 
lime to silica was calculated on a percentage basis or in 
accordance with chemical equivalents, it approximated 2.8 
parts lime to 1 part silica, the formula for which, without 
assuming any definite combination, might therefore well be 
written as 3CaO SiO., leaving approximately the lime 
required in combination with alumina to form dicalcic 
aluminate, and any attempt to vary this ratio to any 
extent resulted in a material which had not the good 
properties of, and could not be designated as, a true Port- 
land cement. 

The percentage figures he had mentioned of 63.5 to 65 
per cent. of lime might appear to many who were accus- 
tomed to the old specifications for cement, placing a maxi- 
mum of 61.5 per cent. for lime, to be high, but many 
analyses of pure clinker taken from such kilns as were used 
for the old methods.of manufacture, and which were pre- 
sumably producing cement within that apparently low 
limit, showed that for years the higher figure had been 
the percentage in all good cement clinkers, the actual fact 
of its presence in such quantities in the ground cement in 
part being cloaked by the accidental introduction of ex- 
traneous foreign matter derived as an uncombined residue 
from the fuel used for calcination. 

These facts were mentioned, as they had an important 
bearing on the setting properties of cement. 

Like the constitution of Portland cement, the theories 
as to the setting were also somewhat vague and uncertain ; 
but it was generally assumed that the action was brought 
about firstly by the hydration upon the addition of water 
and subsequent crystallisation of the calcium aluminates 
present, which occurred with great rapidity, constituting 
what was known technically as the “initial set,” causing 
cohesion of the mass of cement and the intermingled aggre- 
gate. This was followed by the hydrolysis of the calcium 
silicates, the latter being slowly decomposed and broken 
down into the more simple form of mono-calcium silicate, 
with the consequent liberation of calcium hydrate (Ca OH:), 
which being in excess of that required to form a saturated 
solution partially crystallised out—this cycle of operations 
continuing over long periods during the hardening of 
cements. 

These, then, were the hypotheses, correct or incorrect, 
which guided the cement manufacturer embarked on a field 
of investigation, or with which he endeavoured to explain 
the various phenomena which presented themselves from 
time to time during the course of manufacture. 

The time allowed for consideration of these matters 
would not permit of a complete exposition of the many 
problems that confront the manufacturer, and it was pro- 
posed, therefore, on this occasion, to deal only with some 
of the points that arise in connection with the retardation 
of the setting time in order that the latter might be brought 
within reasonably controllable limits, and to endeavour to 
explain the irregularities that were sometimes found when 
testing the setting time and the soundness of present-day 
Portland cements. 

A thoroughly well-made Portland cement clinker, ground 
to normal fineness, was always very quick-setting, almost 
equal to that of plaster of Paris, but this property of rapid- 
setting could be somewhat delayed by mixture of other 
foreign substances, as was done accidentally until recent 
years, and in fact yet continued, with cement manufactured 
on the intermittent kiln system, now being rapidly super- 
seded. By this method dry material of uniform and correct 
composition was calcined by mixture with from 40 to 45 
per cent., or even more, of its weight of coke and coal, the 
ash from the fuel—about 12 to 15 per cent. of the weight 
of the fuel used—remaining mixed up with the calcined 
clinker. In most cases this foreign matter alone had the 
effect of prolonging the setting time some few minutes, but 
portions of the clinker removed separately and free from 
the fuel ash when ground to powder set almost instan- 
taneously upon the addition of water, with disengagement 
of considerable heat due to the rapid chemical action. 

It was difficult to satisfactorily explain why the admix- 
ture of the fuel ash should have the effect of retarding the 
setting time somewhat, unless it was that it containéd an 
amount of sulphates derived from the oxidised sulphur com- 
pounds originally present in the fuel used, and these 
sulphates having a similar effect on the cement as the 
addition of a similar amount of gypsum—or it might be 


' that owing to the less perfect burning of cement in the 
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past cement always contained free lime in the amorphous, 
as distinct from the crystalline condition—this lime was 
quickly dissolved in the water used for gauging, which, 
becoming ‘saturated, prevented the solution of the calcium 
aluminates, and thus somewhat retarded the set. 

During recent years, and upen the introduction of new 
methods, more particularly that of the rotary kiln, none 
but this pure character of clinker was produced, containing 
practically no free lime in the amorphous condition—the 
system being such that the ash from the fuel, the latter in 
quantity being in itself at least 33 per cent. less, to a 
very large extent passed away with the effluent gases from 
the kiln. This also applies largely to the sulphur com- 
pounds in the raw material and coal, which, being decom- 
posed, passed out of the kiln as sulphurous acid with the 
other gases. The clinker thus produced was practically 
pure, and resembled those portions of picked uncontamin- 
ated clinker from the intermittent kiln previously referred 
to, and, like that, had, when finely ground, an almost 
instantaneous set, and with a lime content on analysis in 
both cases ranging between 64 and 65 per cent. It was 
thought that cement manufactured by the rotary process 
had a quicker initial set when untreated with any addition 
for the purpose of retardation than had the cement made 
by the older process ; but this had been found to be an entire 
fallacy, since it was found that the pure uncontaminated 
clinker from an intermittent kiln was equally as quick 
setting as the pure clinker from the rotary kiln, the simi- 
larity being cloaked by the presence of the foreign matter 
from the fuel in the older process cement. 

The realisation of these facts was not apparent in the 
early days of the more modern methods, and the manu- 
facturer was faced with what appeared to him at first to 
be a new difficulty, whereas in reality it was the obvious 
result of the more careful production of a pure material, 
which he had been accustomed formerly to manufacture 
accidentally in a more or less contaminated condition. In 
ignorance of the above facts it was thought that perhaps 
the rapidity of the modern manufacturing process—more 
particularly the cooling down from the higher ranges of 
temperature of the calcined clinker, which was accomplished 
in a few minutes after reaching the maximum temperature 
—might be the cause of the apparently more chemically 
active condition of clinker manufactured by the rotary 
process ; and very elaborate and costly experiments were 
carried out, extending over a long period, in which the 
calcined clinker after passing the clinkering temperature 
was kept at a red heat for a considerable time before final 
cooling, imitating, it was thought, the slower action of the 
old intermittent kiln process. 

Unfortunately—lhke many others—this experiment, 
although carried out on a practical and commercial scale, 
either through the difficulty in regulating the supplies of 
clinker to insure a steady temperature of cooling, or through 
mechanical difficulties which the operation presented, was 
of a negative character. 

Previous laboratory experiments in this direction had 
given great promise that more useful results might have 
been obtained, and undoubtedly indicated that during the 
calcination of cement clinker there are critical points of 
temperature of great importance, and well worthy of the 
careful study of the scientific specialist. 

Experiments were also carried out to test the concen- 
trated action of carbonic anhydride upon these various 
aluminates, this being the principal ingredient in the 
atmosphere which, together with water, brought about the 
natural process of aeration of cement. It was found that 
the aluminates containing the higher proportion of lime 
were less affected by this treatment with CO, than the lower 
aluminates, which it was thought might be the explanation 
why rotary cement was less affected by exposure to the atmos- 
phere than cement made in intermittent kilns. 

A very considerable amount of research work was done 
under the author’s supervision in connection with the pro- 
perties of the various calcium aluminates, to which the 
quick setting property of Portland cement was attributed. 

As already explained, it was thought that the more rapid 
cooling of the clinker probably had some chemical or 
physical effect on the aluminates present, and in order to 
test this theory the dicalcic, tricalcic, and tetracalcic alumi- 
nates were synthetically prepared in order if possible to test 
their setting properties individually when rapidly or slowly 
cooled from the state of fusion. 

; Unfortunately, such investigations were replete with 
difficulties, and it must not be forgotten that in examining 
these isolated components of cement their assumed proper- 
ties when in a pure state might be entirely altered by the 


presence of other ingredients in cement reacting one y 
the other. On the whole, the results in this line of rese: 
were of a negative character, but the author mentioned. 
series as one of many such experiments carried out to i: 
cate the highly scientific class of investigation ‘the cen 
manufacturer was prepared to undertake to obtain a fur. 


knowledge of the properties of the material the manufac: 
of which was under his control. “- 
Attempts had also been made to reduce the — 


aluminates present by adjusting the composition of the 
materials, by increasing the silica content at the expens. 
alumina ; but here again only partial success was met w 
as it would appear that even small proportions of cale 
aluminate present were sufficient to cause a very ra 
initial set of the whole mass—in fact, as far as the aui 
was aware in no case, even where the raw migtenee 
such that the calcined clinker contained a high perceni 
of silicates and a low percentage of aluminates, was 
initial set of such cement, untreated with retarders, oj 
than very rapid—in fact, almost instantaneous. a 
In order to avoid the necessity for the addition of gyp: 
to the calcined clinker, which until water was added to 
cement was present only as a mechanical mixture, | 
thought that this addition might be made to the - 
material previous to calcination, during which operatio, 
might become evenly incorporated with the whole mas 
clinker, but in practice this was found to be quite inop 
tive as at the maximum temperature of the kiln in 
presence of silicates, &c., gypsum incorporated wi 
raw materials was decomposed, the sulphuric anhy¢ 
(SO;) being evolved and passing out of the kiln with 
other gases, the remaining life (CaO) combining wit 
silicates (clay); the added calcium sulphate in # 
only having the same function as the calcium car 
present, which gave up its carbonic anhydride (CO,), wl 
escaped from the kiln, leaving the remaining calcium 0; 
(CaO) to combine with silica and alumina (clay). 
Various other suggested methods of "prolonging 
setting time of cement without having recourse to ' 
mechanical addition of retarders to the finished cement 
been attempted, such as the injection of solutions of 
alkalies and alkaline earths, and such like, upon the 
clinker during its passage through the cooler, but a 
had met with only limited success, the results obtaine 
in many cases evanescent, and in others creating fur 
mechanical difficulties in the grinding of the clinker, w 
rendered such processes physically and commercially | 
desirable. i 
At the end of the nineteenth century practically all 
cement manufactured in the United Kingdom and in Ew 
was produced by the old method of calcination im 1 
mittent or somewhat similar kilns, the product bein 
clinker having various degrees of hardness, ranging 
the material thoroughly calcined at a temperature a 
2,800 deg. Fahr. (at which temperature a thorough chem 
combination has taken place), and the material techn 
known as ‘“‘half-burn,’’? which latter was practic 
raw material from which only the carbonic anhydrid 
chalk or limestone and the water of hydration an: 
matter of the clay had been expelled. Now it wa 
easy to realise, seeing the very complex character 
chemical combinations which were thought to t : 
at the true temperature of calcination, how difficult, anc 
fact, almost impossible, it must be to determine a form) 
which will correctly represent the chemical compositio) 
even a uniform raw material calcined under such a \ 
range of temperatures as that represented by 2,800-900 ° 
Fahr., at which latter temperature the volatile matter A 
the raw materials were expelled. ee) 
It was equally easy to realise that the physical a 
tions, and therefore the setting properties of the a! 
forming this heterogeneous mixture, must be of a very vi 
ing character, depending largely upon the relative pr 
tions of the heavy or more lightly burned clinker, 
that of an intermediate character, present in the mas 
removed from the kiln; the more heavily burned port! 
were considered the most valuable, more especially 
portions. of clinker which had not been contaminated ” 
or fused by contact with the siliceous matter containe( 
the ash of the fuel; and the product of the present 
rotary kiln, calcined in small particles at a uniform 
perature, and in the absence of fuel ash, consisted, aa 
would expect, almost entirely of this ‘pure clinker. | 
only methods known to the ancients of retarding the set! 
time of this heterogeneous mixture of silicates and alui 
ates was by exposing such cement after grinding to | 


iy 
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jods of aeration, or by the addition of gypsum in one 
m or other. 

‘The first process was only successfully applicable in the 
sence of added gypsum, and the effect of prolonged aera- 
n of such cement was the absorption by the uncombined 
ie and the loosely combined silicates and aluminates, &c., 
water derived from the moisture in the atmosphere, and 
ysequently carbonic anhydride from the same source. In 
s manner a considerable quantity of the material became 
‘honated and inert, depriving the cement of a not incon- 
erable portion of its former chemical activity and thus 
ising a prolongation of the setting time. 

It would be seen that such method must be most imperfect 
its action and required a considerable length of time to 
able the moisture and the carbonic anhydride in the 
mosphere to find its way into the interior portions of the 
ap, by which time the outer portions would be considerably 
sr-aerated and become practically inert. 

It would seem that’the action of the atmosphere was con- 
ed to the loosely combined or lightly burned particles of 
3 cement and that the thoroughly calcined particles were 
tle affected. by exposure to the atmosphere at normal 
nperatures, and this experience seemed to be confirmed 
m the fact that cement manufactured by the rotary pro- 
ss, producing the pure clinker, when ground without treat- 
ent or additions to retard the setting time, would retain 
‘ original quick-setting property unimpaired for long 
riods when stored in bulk. Instances of this.had occurred 
jere cement having an almost instantaneous set at the 
ne of manufacture had retained this property when kept 
bulk, but otherwise exposed. to the atmosphere, for a 
wxiod of two years. 

It would be seen from this that the old method of simple 
ration in bulk to retard the setting time could not be 
yplied with any degree of the former success to the product 
om the rotary kiln, and this would also seem to be evidence 
at the cement manufactured by the more modern process 
as of a more stable and reliable character than that for- 
erly put upon the market. A cursory examination of the 
inker produced by the two methods would, even to the un- 
itiated, be sufficiently convincing on this point. 

In view of the fact that this simple method of aeration in 
uk could not be successfully applied to cement manu- 
ictured on the new system, many attempts were made to 
tcomplish the most important part of natural. aeration, 
245 the absorption of water, by artificial means, such as 
assing the ground cement through a moist atmosphere, or 
7 blowing moist air through the cement in bulk. These 
ethods, however, were not found to be wholly successful, 
tstly, from the physical and mechanical difficulties which 
resented themselyes by reason of the partial setting of the 
nest portions of the cement, with the consequent blocking 
“ any apparatus used for the purpose, such as revolving 
tums, distributing discs, conveyor screws, and scrapers, and 
je like; and secondly, in the author’s opinion, for the 
‘uch more important reason that, in order to accomplish the 
esired result in a short space of time, it was necessary to 
wbmit the cement manufactured by the rotary process (all 
f which consisted of finely reduced particles of the pure 
ueined clinker) to a moist atmosphere at a comparatively 
igh temperature, as distinct from the normal temperatures 
nder which all the previous attempts at artificial aeration 
ad been carried out. 

In order that this might be accomplished, and the cement 
abmitted to a moist atmosphere at a high temperature, in 
‘hich the action. of the water vapour upon the particles of 
linker might. be rapid and. effective, a process was intro- 
uced, in which advantage was taken of the peculiar con- 
‘Tuction of the mills chiefly used for completing the reduc- 
ton of the cement to a fine powder in enclosed revolving 
ylinders, known in the trade as ‘‘tube mills;’’ which con- 
ained as their grinding media a heavy charge of steel balls 
r flint pebbles, 


| (To be continued.) 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mis report of the Director-of the National Gallery for the 
“year 1908 was issued last week, 

_ The most important purchase was “A Family Group,” 
y Frans Hals. This was bought from Mr. A. H. Buttery, 
he ah behalf of Lord Talbot de Malahide, for 25,0007. 
Aevendor was willing to accept half the purchase money in 


ostalments spread. over three years, and H.M. Treasury 
greed to recommend a supplementary vote of 12,500/. 


towards the purchase on condition that the normal annual 
grant-in-aid of 5,000/. should be suspended for the year 
1909-10, and that the needed balance of 2,500/. should be 
raised by private aid. Subscriptions to the close of 1908 
amounting to 2,6Z11. have been received, and it is hoped that 
in view of the forestalment of the next two years’ grant-in- 
aid further help towards this important purchase will be 
forthcoming. 

Two portraits by Alfred Stevens were purchased from Mr. 
Gamble for 2501. each. The “Portrait of Jacqueline de 
Bourgoyne,’’ by Jan Gossart (1470-1541), Flemish School, 
was purchased from Messrs. Agnew, who bought it at the 
Gauchez sale in Paris and ceded it to the Trustees without 
profit for 2,3001. ; 

Since the issue of the last report the Trustees have re- 
ceived a further sum of 5,103/. 17s. on account of capital 
under the terms of Colonel Temple West’s bequest, making 
a total amount of 99,9097. 6s. 1d. 

In 1906.a bequest to the National Gallery of a certain sum 
of money by the late Mr. C. E. G. Mackerell was announced, 
but, as the will was disputed by the next of kin, the case 
was referred to H.M. Treasury. During the past year a 
satisfactory settlement was made by the Solicitor to H.M. 
Treasury, and the Trustees received the sum of 2,8591. 9s. 11d. 
and were informed that there were further funds which 
would, on the determination of certain life interests, pass to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery. The interest only of 
this sum is available for the purchase of pictures. 

Four works were bequeathed by Mr. Martin H. Col- 
naghi—viz, “Madonna, Child and Saints,’ by Lorenzo 
Lotto; “ The Bohemians,”’ by Philip Wouwerman ; “ Dawn,”’ 
by Aart van der Neer; “The Bridge,” by T. Gainsborough, 
R.A. In addition to the above, under the will of the late 
Mr. Martin H. Colnaghi, the Trustees of the National 
Gallery were made his residuary legatees, subject to the life 
interest of Mrs. Colnaghi, and subject to certain conditions 
as to the disposal of the testator’s property. A portrait of 
this donor by J. C. Horsley, R.A., has been presented by 
Mrs. Colnaghi. 

The nine following works of art were purchased for the 
nation by the President and Council of the Royal Academy 


of Arts under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest :—‘“ The 
Gleaners. Returning,’ by George Clausen, R.A.; “The 
Fountain,” by Charles Sims; “A Pasturage among the 
Dunes, Pas de Calais,’? by H. Hughes-Stanton; “Old 


December’s bareness everywhere,’’ by J. Buxton Knight ; 
‘Marie Antoinette,’’ by Miss Mary Gow; “Gold Lace has 
a Charm for the Fair,” by Frank Dadd; “ Ariadne”? (sculp- 
ture), by Harold Parker; “ Diana ”’ (sculpture), by Bertram 
Mackennal; “A Foul in the Giants’ Race ”’ (sculpture), by 
Charles L, Hartwell. 

Four of these pictures from the Chantrey Collection have, 
with the sanction of H.M. Treasury, been temporarily lent 
to the following institutions, in pursuance of a custom 
initiated by the Royal Academy, and in response to a general 
desire that they might be seen in the provinces before being 
finally housed in the National Gallery, British Art :—‘ The 
Fountain’ to the Liverpool Walker Art Gallery; “A Pas- 
turage among the Dunes”’ to the Royal Society of Artists, 
Birmingham; “The Gleaners Returning’? to the Royal 
Museum and Libraries, Salford; “Gold Lace has a Charm 
for the Fair’’ to the Corporation Museum and Art Gallery, 
Leicester. 

The two following pictures, purchased under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest in 1907, which were lent to the Liver- 
pool Walker Art Gallery and the Royal Society of Artists, 
Birmingham, respectively, have now been returned and hung 
in the Gallery of British Art:—‘‘The Rehearsal,” by L. 
Campbell Taylor; “ Runswick Bay,’”’ by Arthur Friedenson. 

On the recommendation of the Trustees, the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M. Treasury have sanctioned: the opening 
of both Galleries free to the public on all Sunday. afternoons 
throughout the year from 2 p.m. until the hour at which the 
Galleries are closed on free weekdays in each month. 

H.M.’s First Commissioner of Works announced last year 
that, by the gift of Sir Joseph Duveen, a new wing, compris- 
ing five rooms with other rooms below, would be added to 
the National Gallery, British Art, for the exhibition of the 
Turner Bequest. The National Gallery Board had been 
previously consulted, and had approved the removal of the 
whole of the Turner collection to this new building, with the 
exception of such pictures as should be needed sufficiently to 
exemplify this master in the representative British School at 
Trafalgar Square, including the two pictures which, in ful- 
filment of Turner’s will, hang side by side. with pictures by 
Claude Lorrain in the French School. The new rooms are 
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at the north-west corner of the existing building, and their 
construction is already well advanced. They are designed 
by Sir Joseph Duveen’s architect in harmony with the archi- 
tecture of the Tate Gallery. 

In the course of the past, year the removal of the tem- 
porary Vauxhall Bridge and the consequent levelling of the 
road in front of the Gallery made it possible to complete its 
approaches. The road now curves in to the foot of the steps ; 
the garden has been enclosed with new railings and gates; 
and the part affected turfed, gravelled and supplied with 
seats. 

The installation of electricity in the basement of the 
Gallery of British Art has been carried out, to the great 
convenience of the offices, refreshment room, &c., and for 
purposes of inspection. 

The Gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 637,304 
persons on the free days during the year, showing a daily 
average attendance on such days (209 in number) of 3,049. 
In addition to the above number, 58,156 persons visited the 
Gallery on the thirty-nine Sunday afternoons on which it 
was opened during 1908, showing a daily average attendance 
of 1,491. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 63,691 per- 
sons were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 
1908; the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
1,592]. 5s. 6d., as compared with 1,448]. 10s. 6d. received in 
1907. 

The National Gallery, British Art, at Millbank, has been 
visited by 244,683 persons on the free days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such days (206 in 
number) of 1,188. In addition to the above number, 47,107 
persons visited the Gallery on the thirty-nine Sunday after- 
noons on which it was opened in 1908, showing a daily 
average attendance of 1,208. 

The amount annually realised by admission fees at both 
establishments is devoted as an “Appropriation in Aid” 
of the Parliamentary Vote to the National Gallery. 


On students’ days (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) 40,123 | 


persons were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 
1908; the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
1,0031. 1s. 6d., as compared with 1,0057. 11s. in 1907. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square on Thursdays and Fridays throughout 
the year was 17,630. Independently of partial studies, 654 
oil-colour copies of the pictures have been made—viz. 357 
from the works of fifty-eight old masters, and 297 from the 
works of twenty-three modern painters. Two hundred and 
twenty-two new students have been entered on the books 
during the year. The total number of students’ attendances 
at the Gallery of British Art on Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
throughout the year was 7,301; and 392 completed copies of 
the pictures have been made in oil colours, eighty in water 
colours, and nine in pastel. One hundred and two new 
students have been entered on the books during the year. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE OFFICES, COCKSPUR STREET, s.w.— 
DETAILS: 

ile our issue of March 12 we published a perspective 

drawing of this building, together with a photograph 
showing the interior of the general office. The main 
portion of the ground-floor and basement is occupied by 
the Hamburg-Amerika Linie as offices ; the remainder of 
the seven storeys is available for letting, being divided into 
suites according to tenant’s requirements. The external 
bronze work, including the large panel with life-size figures 
over the entrance to the shipping office, was modelled by 
Mr. J, WENLOCK Rots and cast by Mr. Burton, of 
Thames Ditton. The sculpture in Portland stone on the 
fagade (Bath Stone Firms) comprises two large figures in 
half pediment representing Germany and Aiméri¢a and 
a frieze of nine bas-relief panels across the curved lines of 
the bay windows, the subjects being the chief travel stories 
of antiquity. These were modelled and carved by Mr. 
W. B. Fagan. The total cost of the work was about 
50,0002. The contractors were the Waring- White Build- 
ing Co., Lid. The architects are Mr. Arruur T. Bouton 
ADR HB iA and Messrs. Stock, Pace & Stock, 
P.R.I-B.A., of Victoria Mansions, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CORNWALL COUNTY OFFICES. 
W E publish to-day the perspective view and groun 
floor plan of the design submitted in competitic 

for the above building by Mr. Epwiy TT. Haz, 
V.P.R.I.B.A., of 54 Bedford Square, W.C. The auth, 
interpreted the instructions to require an economic 
design, and therefore sought to obtain a dignified exteri 
without extravagance. It will be noted that the counc 
chamber and all the committee and other member 
rooms are on the ground floor, and so are all the offic 
of heads of departments. The committee and 4 
members’ dining rooms, &c., are placed in a quiet pos 
tion away from the noise and bustle of general wor 
while they are close to the council chamber, and all cou 
be used for conference rooms and for receptions. TT] 
future addition of the town clerk’s department yy 
arranged on the first floor, so that when erected the who 
building would be a compact entity. The main stairca; 
for public access to all the departments is arranged fro 
a circular hall, while there are two staff staircases 
intercommunication of departments and for ready aece 
from all to the council chamber. - 


NEW CLUBHOUSE, JUNIOR SUDAN CLUB, KHARTOUM. ; 
HIS building, which has recently been erected ag 
club house for junior Government officials, w; 
formally opened on March 2, 1908, by the Goyerno 
General, Sir Rearnatp Wivaarn, K.C.B., K.C.M.G@,, & 
The plan consists of a billiard room 27 feet by 18 fee 
with reading room adjoining, and there is a wide verands 
on the north side. The material is local red brick. Tt 
club occupies an excellent corner site on the Khediyi 
Avenue (close to the Gordon statue), and was design 
by Mr. O. Brrston Harcuarp, town architect, P.W.D 


DORMERS, BOVINGDON, HERTS: a 

HIS house, of which the illustration shows” I 
entrance front, is now nearing completion on 
charming site some ten acres in extent about 2% mil 
from Boxmoor. The external walls are of 14-inch brie! 
work roughly rendered with cement stucco and whi 
the plinth, chimney stacks and dressings, and the for 
walls being of red brick in varied tints; while the 
are covered with sand-faced tiles. The accommo 
consists, on the ground floor, of hall, dining and draw 
room (all three opening on to the loggia), servant 
sitting room, and the usual offices; on the first floor the 
are seven bed and dressing rooms, bath rooms, &e.} at 
on the top floor a large billiard or play room, with : 
ful views therefrom of the surrounding country or 
sides, also two bedrooms, bath room, box room, &e. A 
entrance lodge is also being constructed in conneetic 
with the house. Mr. Waurer KE. Hewrirr, A.B. BA 
of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., is the arch eC 
and Mr. A. Timperuake, of King’s Langley, the builde 
The perspective drawing was by Mr. Sypney W. Davi 


THE CIVIL HOSPITAL, KHARTOUM. - 
HIS building has recently been erected in Khartou 
by the Sadan Government—Captain M. Ras 
Keynepy, R.E., D.S.O., Director of Public Works—at 
cost of E25,0001. on a large open site on the Sird 
Avenue on the south side of the town. The material 
hard white sandstone from the Gebel Auli quarries ‘ 
the White Nile, with mouldings, string courses, &¢., - 
cement. The arcade in the front elevation, and 1 


-verandahs roofed with Marseilles tiles at the back scree 


the main walls from the sun and render the large all 
wards cool in summer. The operating theatre at 
sanitary blocks are lined with glazed bricks and tiles, at 
the building is fully equipped throughout with the mo 
modern hospital fittings of English pattern. The fir 
proof floors of the wards, &c., are tiled, and the corrido 
and main staircase are in terrazzo mosaic. The hospi 
and accessory buildings are lit throughout by electr 
light, and the current is also utilised for fans in eve 
ward. The key plan shows the accommodation provide 
The hospital was built to the designs of Mr. O. Brust 
Hatcuarp, town architect, Khartoum. 
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GATEWAY TO A STREET FRONT, GHENT. 
From a Sketch by BanistER FLETCHER. 


TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BEAMS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


(E following are notes of the tests of beams with 
stirrups :— 

team No. 231.1.—At 25,000 lb. diagonal crack marked (1) 
noted 10 inches to left of left load. At 26,000 lb. cracks 
ared in middle third and diagonal crack (2) was noted, 
at 28,000 lb. diagonal cracks (3) and (4). At 29,000 lb. 
30,000 lb. cracks marked (5) and (6) noted at left end of 
1. At 32,000 lb. metallic noises were heard and diagonal 
‘s continued to open. Maximum load, 33,000 lb. Load 
ped to 14,900 lb., as ultimate failure occurred at (3) 
(4); stirrup marked (a) broke, and stirrup marked (6) 
red 


eam No, 232.1.—At 26,000 lb. vertical crack marked (1) 
sared. At 28,000 lb. diagonal crack (2) was noted at left 
and diagonal cracks (3) and (4) at right end. At 
)0 Ib. diagonal crack (6) appeared. At 32,000 lb. 
< marked (7) was noted at left end and vertical cracks 
sed (8) and (9) in middle third, and at 34,000 lb. vertical 
<(10). At 36,000 lb. tension cracks in middle third were 
ing, diagonal cracks not opening much. Maximum 
, $8,000 1b. Load dropped to 32,600 lb. failure occurring 
sion in steel. 

eam No, 252.2. At 24,000 lb. numerous vertical cracks 
1 in middle third and diagonal cracks marked (1) at left 
but these did not open very wide. At 32,000 lb. 
onal cracks marked (2) were noted at right end. Maxi- 
i load, 40,300 1b. Failure occurred by tension in steel. 
eam No, 232.6. At 19,000 lb. a short diagonal crack 
sed (1) noted at right end at mid-depth of beam. At 
)0 Ib. the above crack extended downward to bottom of 
1and upward along fifth stirrup from end, a branch ex- 
ing to load point. At 21,000 lb. crack marked (2) noted. 
ot by diagonal tension. Maximum load, 


eam No. 233.1. At 27,000 lb. a diagonal crack marked (1) 
noted 21 inches to right of centre and extended vertically 
shes. At 36,000 Ib. a diagonal crack marked (2), 6 inches 
» was noted 18 inches to left of centre of beam. At this 
4 vertical crack 5 inches long appeared under left load, 
lon cracks 4 inches long were noted 6} and 1 inch to left 
ntre and a tension crack 3 inches high 3 inches to right 
entre. At 41,000 lb. a diagonal crack marked (3) ex- 
ed vertically 5 inches. At 43,200 lb. all cracks were 
ing. At maximum load, 43,300 lb. a tension crack 
ches long noted 7 inches to right of centre. Failure oc- 
y tension in steel. 
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Beam No. 233.2. At 20,000 lb. a diagonal crack appeared 
9 inches to left of left load and extended vertically 4 inches. 
At 28,000 lb. several vertical cracks were noted in middle 
third, and two diagonal cracks at right end. Diagonal crack 
noted at left end at load of 32,000 lb. Maximum load 
54,700 lb. Failure occurred at right end by diagonal tension 
probably followed by slipping of bars. Middle stirrup at 
right end finally split out at near the maximum load on 
account of being too near the surface—about 1 inch centre to 
surface. 

Beam No. 233.7. At 23,000 lb. a diagonal crack marked 
(1) noted which extended vertically 5 inches. At 24,000 Ib. 
a diagonal crack marked (2), 7 inches high, noted. At 
26,000 lb. diagonal cracks marked (3) and (4) appeared and 
extended vertically 4 inches. The other cracks were opening 
up at this load. At 27,000 lb. the cracks were lengthening. 
At 27,200 lb., the maximum load, diagonal crack marked (4) 
opened and extended to load point. Load dropped to 
22,000 1b., failure occurring by diagonal tension with slip- 
ping of stirrups. 
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Beam No. 235.1. At the maximum load of 14,500 Ib. a 
diagonal crack 6 inches high appeared 14 inches to left of left 
load. Load dropped gradually, ‘and at 13,000 lb. the crack 
was opening up rapidly toward load point. 

Beam No. 235.5. Mixture was lean and concrete seemed 
poorly rammed at bottom. Failure occurred by diagonal 
tension. On one side the diagonal crack was observed at 
third stirrup from load. This stirrup was afterward found 
to be broken. Maximum load 6,100 lb. 

Beam No. 241.5. Stirrups bent in at top. At 18,000 lb. 
diagonal cracks marked (1) and (2) noted, (2) extending to- 
ward load point at 27,000 lb. At 22,000 lb. a crack 10 inches 
long marked (3) appeared. At 26,000 lb. a crack marked (4) 
was noted at left stirrup 2 inches above bottom of beam, ex- 
tending to second stirrup from left end, and from there to 
load point. Maximum load 52,300 1b., failure occurring by 
diagonal tension. 

Beam No. 243.1. At 26,000 lb. diagonal cracks marked (1) 
and (2) appeared. At 30,000 lb. a diagonal crack 6 inches 
high marked (4) noted at right end, 13 inches from load. 
At 32,000 lb. the cracks at left end were opening wider. At 
34,000 lb..a diagonal crack marked (5) was noted 16 inches 
to left of left load and extended upward 6 inches. Maxi- 
mum load 44,300 lb., failure occurring by diagonal tension. 
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Tests of Beams with Stirrups. Series of 1907-8. 


All beams failed by diagonal tension unless otherwise noted. 
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2311 | 60 | 25,260 | 33,000 | 47,800 | 251 | 251 | 96,400 | 1,004 
221:5 |. 66-| 13.000 | 35,800 51,800 | 272 | 272 | 104,400 | 1,088 
2316 | 71 |' 20,000 | 31,800 | 46,000 | 242 | 242 | 93,000 9€8 
2321* | 60. |. 28,000. | 38,000 55,000 | 281 281 | 72,000 | 750 
232:2* | 60 | 24’000 | 40,300 | 58200 | 306 | 306 | 78,400 815 
2325 | 62 | 175000 | 22,000 | 32,000 | 170 | 170 | 43,600 | 453 
2326 | 61 |, 19,000 | 25,000 36,300 192 | 192 | 49,100 | S12 
233'1* | 61 | 27,000 | 43,300 62,500 | 328 | 328 | 42,000 874 
2332 | 61 | 20,000 | 34,700 | 50,200 | 264 | 264 | 33.800 705 
233°5 | 63 | 14.000 | 34,000 49,200 , 259 | 259 | 33,100 690 
2336 | 61 | 14,000 | 29,300 42,500 | 226 | 224 | 36,500 714 
233-77 | 63 | 23'000 | 27,200 39,500 | 208 |. 208 | 21,600 £63 
2351 | 63 | 14,500 | 14,500 | 21,900 | 116 | 116 | 29,800 | 310 
2352 | 61 | 17,000 | 17,800 26,700 | 141 141 | 36,100 | 376 
2355} | 61 6,100 6,100 9,600 52 52 | 13,300 | 139 
2356 | 61 81000 | 11,900 18,100 | 100 | 100 | 25,600 | 267 
| | | 
241-5 | 59 | 18,000 | 32,300 | 46,700 246 | 246 | 40,200 234 
241-6 | 52 | 18000 | 29,400 42,600 | 224 | 224 | 37,500 760 
242-1" | 60 | 21,300 | 22,500 | 41,300 171 | 218 | 27,900 £80 
242°2* | 60 | 20,000 | 24,500 44,800 | 193 | 246 | 31,500 520 
2431 | 60 | 26,000 | 44,300 64,000 | 336 336 34,900 | 1,140 
2432" | 60 | 24/000 | 26,000 | 47,600 | 197 | 251 | 32,400 | 668 
| | 
2441 | 60 | 22.000 | 24,100. 43,300 | 185 | 185 | 22,600 | 470 
2442 | 60 | 24000 | 28,200 | 40,800 | 216 | 216 | 26,500 | 5649 
ons | 59 12,000 | 13,00 | 228co lilo | — IR 1 
2716 | 61 | 15,000 | 16,300 | 26,700 | 127 | — ee eee 
221-1 | 60 17,000 | 25,000 | 28,000 | 195 | 221 | 19,900 | 413 
2212 58 | 22000 | 26,000 , 29,100 | 203 | 230 | 20,700 | 430 
2215 | 60 | 20,000 | 23,000 | 26,800 | 181 | 205 | 18,500 | 383 
2216 | 59 | 21000 | 21,000 | 23,600 | 165 | 187 | 16,800 | 320 
2225 | 61 | 20,000 | 23,700 | 35,000 | 182 | 185 | 47,600 | 310 
2226 | 20 | 17,000 | 17,200 | 32,500 | 132 | 168 | 34,400 | 224 
| | | | 
223-1 61 | 16,000 | 19,000 | 35,000 | 146 186 | 35,200 372 
2935 | 61 | 19,000 | 22,600 | 33,400 | 174 | 177 | 42,700 443 
223 | 63 4,000 | 21,000 | 31,100 | 162 | 165 | 39,700 | 412 
| | 
224-5 | 60 | 14,000 | 21,800 | 32,300 | 168 | 171 | 52,200 | 427 
224-6" 60 | 18,000 | 21,200 | 38,900 | 164 | 209 | 51,000 | 417 
2255 59 | 22.000 | 22,000 34,700 - 173 | 196 | 15,800 411 
2257 | 59 | 20,000 | 21,700 | 39,800 | 165 | 210 | 15,000 392 
2265 | 60 | 19,000 | 20,100 | 36,900 | 154 | 196 | 15,700 326 
2266 61 | 16,000 | 21,000 38,600 | 160 | 204 | 16,300 339 
2275 | 63 | 18,000 | 20,000 | 22,500 | 158 | 179 | 16,100 335 
227°6 | 60 | 15.000 | 16.400 | 18,500 130 | 147 |. 13,300 275 
| 
228-5 | 59 | 16,000 | 17,500 | 19,700 | 138 | 156 | 33,800 | eal 
2286 | 60 | 19,000 | 21,400 | 24,000 | 168 | 190 | 41,400 428 
221-3 | 57 | 24,000 | 31,100 | 34,600 | 242 | 274 | 24,700 512 
221-4 | 70 | 20,000 | 21,170 | 23,800 | 166 | 188 | 16,900 351 
223-2 | 57 | 22,000 | 24,600 | 36,300 | 189 | 192 | 46,400 481 
223-3 | 70 | 20,000 | 26,150 | 38,500 | 201 | 205 | 48,300 511 
229-14 | 63 | 20,000 | 22,000 ; 43,500 | 255 | 259 | 26,000 540 
229-2*§ 52 | 20,000 | 25,400 | 60,000 | 292 | 296 | 29,800 618 
2295 | 72 | 13,000 | 13,400 | 20,100 | 159 | 164 | 12,750 | 337 
2298 | 60 | 14,000 | 26,100 | 37,700 | 200 | 204 | 16,000 | 423 
| if 
233°31 72 | 18,000 | 20,850 | 38,300 | 159 | 203 | 26,000 539 
233°4 | 66 | 18,000 | 26,300 | 38,200 | 201 | 201 | 25,800 536 
2401* | 64 | 26,000 | 34,800 | 38,800 | 270 | 306 | 27,500 572 
243-3 | 64 | 20,000 | 34,200 | 49,500 | 260 | 260 | 42,400 | 9880 


Tension failure. 

+ Appearance indicated poor concrete. 

1 Failure at the end not haying stirrups. 

§ Load applied at a single point 2 feet from one support. 


Beam No. 244.1. At 18,000 lb. vertical cracks 4. inches 
long marked (1) noted 24 inches to right of right 
load and 24 inches to left of left load at stirrups. At 
22,000 lb. a diagonal crack marked (2) appeared 114 inches 
to left of left load and extended vertically 44 inches. At 
23,700 lb. the crack at north end was opening wide. At 
24,000 lb. a vertical crack marked (3), 6 inches high, was 
noted 3 inches to the left of centre. Maximum load 24,100 lb. 
Tension crack marked (1) to left of load opened wide after 
the maximum was. reached. 

Beam No. 271.6. At 12,000 lb. vertical crack 5 inches long 
was noted 5.inches to right of right load. A short diagonal 
crack was also noted in lower third of beam on opposite side 
7 inches. to right of right load. At 13,800 1b. failure crack 
appeared suddenly, starting at right end 7 inches inside the 
support and extending to within 4 inches of load. The ex- 
panded metal. web was not sufficient to give much resistance. 

Beam No, 221.2. Three stirrups.at right end were showing 


* 


at surface. Concrete was poor. At 22,000 lb. a diag 
crack marked (1), 4 inches high, was noted 12 inches to ; 
of left support. At 24,000 lb. diagonal crack 5 inches 
marked (2), 6 inches to left of left load, was noted. 
26,000 lb. diagonal crack marked (3) appeared. Maxi; 
load 26,000 lb., diagonal tension failure. i, 
Beam No. 222.5. At 16,000 lb. vertical crack was y 
6 inches to left of left load. At 20,000 lb. one 5 inches t 
of centre and at 22,000 lb. 3 inches to right of centre, 
20,000 lb. diagonal cracks were noted 10 inches to left of 
load and 34 inches to right of right load. Failure ocey 
by diagonal tension. Maximum load 23,700 lb. All 
concrete broke away from bottom of second stirrup to le 
left load. Reduced section could be plainly seen. Sti 
did not slip. = 
Beam No. 223.1. At 16,000 Ib. diagonal erack 3 ir 
high marked (1) was noted. At 18,000 lb. this crack 
5 inches high and diagonal crack 4 inches high marked 
was noted. Crack marked (1) opened wider at maxi 
load of 19,000 1b. and extended almost to load point. Fai 
by diagonal tension at right end. a, 
Beam No. 223.5. At 19,000 lb. diagonal cracks were 
served 8 inches to left of left load and 8 inches to rigk 
right load. At 22,000 lb. a diagonal crack was n 
14 inches to right of right load. Maximum load 22,601 


ay 
. 
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Failure occurred by. diagonal tension and failure crack 
more nearly vertical than usual. Failure crack was lin 
to space between last three stirrups nearest the load 
loose stirrup was noted 6 inches to left of left load. : 
Beam No. 223.6. Diagonal cracks. were noted 12 1 
to left of left load and 9 inches to right of right - 
Crack at right end extended almost to load point. Fa 
by diagonal tension at load of 21,000 lb. ae 
Beam No. 224.5. At 14,000 Ib. diagonal crack marke 
was noted, at 15,000 1b. (2), at 16,000 Ib. (3), and at-17,0 
erack (4). The cracks which started from the bottom 0 
stirrups headed for the centre point of next stirrup to 
load. Failure occurred by diagonal tension along diag 
crack at left end and several stirrups slipped at this end 
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Beam No. 225.5, At 18,000 lb. crack marked (1) ap- 
red. Failure occurred by diagonal tension along crack 
cked (2); Second stirrup from right end bulged out and 
w down. Maximum load 22,000 Jb. 

Beam No. 225.7. At 17,000 lb. vertical crack 4 inches high 
rked (1) was noted and at 20,000 Jb. diagonal crack 
wches high marked (2). At 26,900 lb., the maximum load, 

erack marked (2) extended almost to load point. Load 
pped to 16,000 lb. Failure occurred by diagonal tension. 
jerete around second stirrup to right of right load was 
y lean. Lower part of the stirrup on each side was ex- 
ed and stirrup slipped a little. 
Beam No. 226.5. At 18,000 lb. the vertical crack 5 inches 
h was noted at stirrup 7 inches to left of left load. At 
900 lb. a diagonal crack 4 inches high was noted 15 inches 
right of right load. At 20,000 lb. the cracks were en- 
ging and at maximum load of 20,100 1b. a diagonal crack 
aches high was noted 8 inches to right of right load. Load 
pped to 11,300 lb. 
Beam No. 226.6. At 16,000 lb. diagonal crack 3 inches 
h marked (1) was noted, at 18,000 lb. vertical crack along 
up 5 inches high marked (2) and at 19,000 lb. the cracks 
rked (3) and (4). At 20,000 lb. diagonal crack marked 
appeared and other cracks were enlarging. At maxi- 
m load 21,000 lb., vertical crack marked (6) was noted ; 
gonal cracks were lengthening. Load dropped to 
000 lb. and diagonal crack (1) was opening. Failure by 
gonal tension at left end. The stirrups were quite close 
sides of beam and were wrapped in paper for the lower 
nches. 

Beam No. 227.5. At 18,000 lb. small vertical cracks were 
fed 2 inches to right of right load, 43 inches to left of 
t load, and at first stirrup 2,inches to left of left load on 
ther side of beam. The latter crack was 4 inches long. 
ilure crack started at bottom of second stirrup 7 inches to 
ht of right load, ran up stirrup 24 inches, then to first 
rrup at a point 34 inches from top, then upward along the 
rrup. Maximum load 20,000 lb. Two stirrups were ex- 
sed at left end. 

Beam No. 227.6. Cracks were noted on both sides of 
im at 15,000 tb. No cracks noted at left end of beam. 
ilure was rather sudden and was due to diagonal tension. 
ird and fourth stirrups from right end were found to 
ve slipped 4 or } inch. The stirrups were not well em- 
dded, especially at north end where failure occurred. 
aximum load 16,400 tb. 
Beam No. 228.5. At 16,000 tb. a diagonal crack 5! inches 
gh was noted 3 inches to left of left load. At maximum 
id, 17,500 tb., a diagonal crack 54 inches high was noted 
inches to right of right load. Failure occurred along the 
agonal crack noted at 16,000 tb. The crack ended at 
ttom of beam at a point near first stirrup to left of load. 
rst two stirrups at left end on further side of beam were 
owing at bottom. This fact did not affect the results, 
wever, 
Beam No. 228.6. At 19,000 ib. diagonal crack was noted 
inches to right of right load on further side of beam and 
tended upward 4 inches. At 20,000 ib. diagonal crack 
is noted 12 inches to left of left load and extended toward 
ad point, starting at fourth stirrup from left end. One 
itrup showed slightly at right end. Maximum load 
400 lb., failure occurring by diagonal tension. 
Beam No. 221.3. At 24,000 1b. crack marked (1) noted, 
27,000 lb. cracks marked (2) and (3), each being about 
imches high, At 29,000 lb. cracks were lengthening. At 
,000 Ib. the two stirrups marked (a) slipped as crack (2) 
ened. After the maximum load of 31,100 lb. the load fell 
to 18,400 lb., and failure crack gradually opened. 
; Beam No. 221.4. At 20,000 tb. crack marked (1) noted. 
; 21,000 ib. stirrup marked (a) slipped. At maximum 
ud, 21,170 1b., stirrup marked (b) slipped. Load fell off 
id crack gradually widened. Diagonal tension failure. 

Beam No. 223.2. At 22,000 tb. crack marked (1) noted. 
i: 24,000 Ib. this crack was 7 inches high and crack marked 
) was noted. Maximum load 24,600 fb. Gradual failure 
diagonal tension. The load was taken off and then ap- 
ied again. It rose to 13,300 tb. then fell off to 12,200 ib. 
failure crack opened and stirrups marked (a) slipped. 
— No, 223.3. At 20,000 Ib. crack marked (1) noted 
ae 23,000 tb. this crack was 7} inches high. Maximum 
ud 26,150 lb. Failure was gradual and stirrup marked (a) 
Pped after beam started to fail. 

a 229.1. Loaded at one point. At 20,000 Ib. 
‘laa. e : (1) noted 3 inches high. “At 22,000 1b. diagonal 

ovine: ack marked (2) opened and stirrup marked (a) 

Owed'signs of slipping. . Load dropped to 17,000 1b. 


| 


Beam No, 229.2. Also loaded at one point. At 14,800 1b. 
vertical crack marked (1) noted. At 18,000 lb. cracks 
marked (2), (3) and (4) noted. At 20,000 lb. crack marked 
(5) appeared and other cracks lengthened. At 24,200 lb. 
crack under load was 8 inches long and 7 inch wide. 
Maximum load 25,400 lb., failure occurring by tension in 
steel. This shows a high resistance for the portion of the 
beam without stirrups. 

Beam No. 229.5. Also loaded at one point. At 13,000 Ib. 
crack marked (1) noted. At 13,400 lb., the maximum load, 
crack marked (1) was 4 inches high, and crack marked (2) 
was noted. Load fell off to 12,000 lb., failure occurring by 
diagonal tension. No signs of stirrups slipping and stirrups 
were not exposed. 

Beam No. 229.8. Stirrups at one end only ; at other end 
two bars bent up. At 14,000 lb. crack marked (1) was noted. 
At 20,000 lb. cracks marked (2) and (3) were noted, the 
former being 4 inches high and the latter 8 inches. Cracks 
(1), (2) and (3) increased in length regularly as load was 
applied, and at 26,000 lb, cracks (2) and (3) were about 
9 inches long and crack (1) 11 inches. Crack (1) then wid- 
ened appreciably. Maximum load 26,100 lb. Failure oc- 
curred at the end having stirrups and took place slowly. 
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Whether slip of stirrup along longitudinal bar or slip of 
the latter occurred is not known. Concrete was rich mixture. 

Beam No. 233.4. At 18,000 lb. cracks marked (1) and (2) 
were noted. Up to maximum load of 26,300 lb. the cracks 
gradually lengthened and failure occurred by diagonal ten- 
sion. 

Beam No. 240.1. This beam had nuts and washers at 
ends of longitudinal rods. At 26,000 lb, cracks marked (1) 
and (2) appeared. At 33,000 lb. cracks marked (3) and (4) 
were noted and other cracks were lengthening. Failure 
occurred by tension in steel at 34,800 lb. followed by crush- 
ing of concrete. Stirrups did not slip. 

Beam No, 243.3. At 20,000 lb. crack marked (1), 3 inches 
high, appeared. At 21,000 1b, crack marked (2) noted near 
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left load point. At 23,000 lb. crack marked (3), 3 inches 
high, appeared. At 26,000 lb. diagonal crack marked (4), 
44 inches high noted at left end of beam. Crack marked (1) 
was 7 inches high at this load. At 50,000 lb. crack marked 
(5) was noted. At 34,000 lb. cracks marked (6) and (7) were 
noted, the other cracks were lengthening and at this load 
stirrups marked (a) had slipped. Maximum load was 
34,200 lb., failure occurring by diagonal tension. 


LONDON MUNICIPAL HEAT SUPPLY. 
By Atrrep EK. WHEEtER, C.E. 


UCH has been spoken and written in the past on the sub- 
M ject of Smoke Abatement, but it would appear that 
little practical good has resulted in spite of the deliberations 
of numerous Committees and Commissions which have sat to 
consider the question. 
In a recent lecture on the subject the Vice-President of 
the Manchester Chemical Club stated that the first step to 
the solution of the smoke problem must come by attacking 
the domestic coal fire. Authorities have agreed that 70 per 
cent. of the smoke in the atmosphere proceeds from domestic 
chimneys, and no engineer of experience will see any reason 
to suspect exaggeration in this statement, since he knows 
very well that the construction of the old open grate is 
opposed to the conditions necessary to smokeless coal com- 
bustion. 
Without entering into a long dissertation on the chemis- 
try of the combustion of coal, the reason of the failure of 
most domestic fire grates may be made apparent in a few 
words. Combustion is the ‘‘combining’’ of the oxygen in 
the air with the carbon and hydrogen present in the coal 
producing a chemical change, which, like all other chemical 
changes, evolves heat in the process, but a necessary con- 
dition of perfect combustion provides that the air should 
pass through the hot fuel and not over it. There are com- 
paratively few domestic fire grates which fulfil this con- 
dition, hence the trouble which it is sought to remedy. It 
is, however, a comparatively simple matter to burn coal 
smokelessly under carefully studied conditions of firing and 
draught in specially constructed furnaces, and even low 
grade fuel may be used to great advantage. 
The smoky condition of the domestic grate is not more 
remarkable than its supreme wastefulness of heat. In some 
tests carried out for the Smoke Abatement Committee, Mr. 
D. K. Clark found that no less than 58 per cent. of the 
total heat of coal was lost by this imperfect combustion, and 
this again will be easily understood by architects who have 
experienced the loss of efficiency in boilérs occasioned by 
leaky flues; hence it would appear that each household is 
wasting more than half the money spent upon its coal to the 
detriment of everyone and the good of nobody, and the 
moral is read each time an excess of atmospheric moisture 
carries these unconsumed products in suspension and gives 
us a real sample of City fog. 
Sufficient has been said to show that the most effective 
solution of the problem would be to prohibit the use of 
domestic coal fires altogether, but what authority will be 
bold enough to take this step? Granted that coal may be 
burnt both smokelessly and, at the same time, more economi- 
cally on a large scale, the problem of the distribution of the 
heat remains, and to carry out a scheme of heat distribution 
for London would necessarily be an undertaking of so gigan- 
tic a nature as to border on the impossible. The latter 
word, however, is generally an insignificant one in the 
vocabulary of the modern engineer, who is happily not 
appalled by magnitude. Our large gas, water, and elec- 
tricity undertakings, although marvels of magnitude, have 
grown to their present proportions gradually, hence their 
conception strikes no one as remarkable; therefore with a 
due appreciation of the stupendous nature of the scheme, 
ti propose to suggest, by means of a few figures, a method 
for carrying into effect a public heat supply for London, 
and thus make an effort to strike an effective blow at the 
smoke trouble. 

The idea of central station heat generation for public 
supply is, of course, not new. Prof. J. D. Hoffman read 
avery interesting paper before the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers at Chicago in 1905, in 
the course of which a plant of this nature was described, 
and ‘the ensuing discussion also disclosed various other 
systems established for the purpose of supplying heat on a 
public supply basis. None of these systems, I must sub- 
mit, or indeed any system which I ‘have yet been able to 
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trace, has quite fulfilled the object which forms the sub 
of this article, 7.e., the distribution of heat distinct ¢ 
heat associated with water or its vaporised condition, ste 
Either of these forms introduces complications inyoly 
in the one case working charges due to the formation 
chemical deposit in the mains, and in either case a , 
siderable outlay for water. 

One of the members of the American Society in the 
bate already referred to stated that he proposed taking 
attitude of believing that heat will be successfully 
cheaply distributed by wire as power and light are pn 
and that he deemed it wise to ‘‘ go slow’”’ on Pipe syste 
and do as much heating as possible by wire. I Propose 
take more than mere passing notice of this opinion, beca 
it would seem surprising that it should be seriously en 
tained by a responsible heating engineer. Heating 
means of electric radiators, although doubtless having 
very attractive sound, has been found to cost rather m 
than fourteen times that of heating by steam or hot wa 
(Prof. R. C. Carpenter in the latest edition of his w. 
on heating buildings quotes even a higher figure than th; 
yet its facilities for regulating the heat given off are - 
comparable with those available by the latter methods, 
brief comparison of figures may assist in demonstrat 
this point. The equivalent of an electrical Board of Ty, 
unit is 3,440 British thermal units, and this quantity 
electricity at the cheapest rate it is at present retailed 
costs one penny. Coke such as is commonly burned inal 
pressure steam or hot water heating boiler at, say, 20s, 
ton, has an average calorific value of 13,000 B.T.U, per. 
A large proportion of this heat, however, never finds 
way into the heating medium at all, and at a very 
servative estimate not more’ than 8,000 B.T.U. ~ 
utilised. A large experience of heating apparatus sho 
that an average of 334 per cent. is radiated from Ry 
mains and pipes, therefore the total heat available | 
actual heating becomes about 5,333 B.T.U. per Ib., a 
costs 0,107d. This, it will be seen, is considerably m 
than the heat value of an electrical Board of Trade un 
the equivalent cost of heat by coke in an ordinary w 
running out at 0.069d., or rather less than one-fourteen 
that of electricity. i. 

A comparison of the cost of electric heating with heati 
by steam taken from a steam boiler puts the relative costs 

Electricity 3,440 B.T.U. = Id 

Steam 2s 5,440 do. = 0.061d. 
The latter cost, deducting the allowance—of 334 per cent. 
before—for the radiation from the pipes shows electrici 
for heating to be 16.3 times more costly than a steam-heat 
system. In fairness, however, it should be pointed out th 
some part of the general working costs of the steam pla 
should be debited to the account of the heating apparatt 
although, on the other hand, the cost of 1d. for the electric 
equivalent of 3,440 B.T.U. on the electrical side includ 
nothing for upkeep of lamps, rent of meter, &c. oa 

Neither is it surprising that there should exist so gre 
a disparity between the relative costs of heating by electr 
means and by direct application of heat, if we consider ¢ 
multifarious stages by which the former is accomplished 
compared with the latter. 

All the electric corporations or companies in Lond 
generate their electric power by means of steam engine 
Indeed, such a method is. almost universal with a few ne 
able exceptions, in this country at any rate. True, in son 
parts of America, especially at Niagara, on the Continen 
and even in our own country, there exist supplies | 
natural water power, which have been turned to good a 
count for the purpose of generating electrical energy, 
the great bulk of the power used in the generation of electr 
current is obtained from heat engines, and it is in respe 
of these latter that these remarks are particularly a 
dressed. Let us then for a moment review the stag 
through which heat must pass on its electrical progress — 
the consumer by way of the steam engine, cen 

Assuming as a representative case that the dynamo 
direct coupled to a very efficient high speed compound co 
densing engine, consuming 15 lb. of steam per ih.p. p 
hour, at an initial pressure of 120 Ib. per square inch. 
coal is fed into the boiler furnaces to generate the steat 
which in turn passes from the boiler to the cylinders of # 
engine to do its work of transmitting the heat supply. 1 
heat account per h.p. up to the point when it reaches #] 
dynamo is as follows:— _ 

Heat value of coal fed to boilers 21,750 B.T.U. 

~ Do. work at dynamo ... 2,545 do 
Total loss per cent... 88.5 
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Allowing that the dynamo gives off from its terminals as 

uch as 95 per cent. of the power supplied to it, the heat 
alue given off will be nearly equal to 1,584 B.T.U. per 

Ib. of coal. The further loss accruing in transmission 
e will ignore. Thus the heating value of the 14,500 B.T.U. 
er lb. of coal has, by the time it has reached the consumer, 
windled to 1,584 B.T.U. or equal to a loss of 89.08 per 
ont. 

As we have already seen when coke is used as fuel in a 
irect heating apparatus, the net heat utilised per lb. for 
eating purposes is about 5,335 B.T.U., therefore if we find 
nat by the electrical-cum-steam-engine method we are only 
ble to utilise 1,584 B.T.U. per lb. of coal, the natural in- 
srence is, that in order to transmit the same heat elec- 
rically as by the direct method, we must do so at the ex- 
raordinary expenditure of about 236 per cent. more fuel! 
lor may we anticipate a much greater efficiency in the 
ream engine of the future, any further developments in 
he direction of economy being improbable. There may 
ossibly be some hope in the steam turbine, but a recent test 
f a modern type of Curtis turbo-generator, with a steam 
ressure of 153 lb. per sq. inch and working with a vacuum 
f 27 inches, showed a resulting thermal efficiency of only 
4 per cent. 

Although the heat engine works with such prodigality 
f heat, it is nevertheless practically the universal prime 
yover employed in the work of generating electric energy 
n anything approaching an extensive scale, therefore if 
lectricity is to be the medium for distributing heat in the 
ature to London the heat engine must necessarily be the 
yeans employed for generating the current. It is thus 
atent that in adopting the principle of electrical distribu- 
ion we are pledging ourselves to a waste of money, and 
hat is more important—that which money cannot replace 
-viz., our stores of coal. 

There is another form of heat engine, however, which 
1erits more than a mere casual mention, and I need hardly 
ay I refer to the various forms of internal combustion 
ngine, in which the heat for obtaining the power is pro- 
uced within the engine itself by gas or oil. 

One of the highest forms of this type of heat engine is 
he Diesel principle of internal combustion, in which 
il is injected into highly compressed air in the 
ylinder, the heat due to compression igniting the charge ; 
ut perfect though this application is, the thermal efficiency 
f the Diesel engine is but 40 per cent. at the fly wheel of 
he engine, and (allowing the same efficiency for the dynamo 
s before) only 38 per cent. at the terminals of the generator. 

It may be thought that I have gone into detail somewhat 
mnecessarily in the matter of the heat engine, but I have 
one so for two reasons—first, to correct once for all the 
rroneous impression that electricity may be made to play 
profitable part in any scheme of heat distribution on a 
arge scale, however efficient an agent it may be for the 
ransmission of power or for lighting. A system which re- 
uires the expenditure of from 50 to 250 per cent. more fuel 
0 do a given duty is the system which must be avoided 
mless it is desired to run the finances of London on the 
10st approved lines of harebrained philanthropy. 

Secondly.—In any scheme which we may formulate for 
he prevention of smoke we are bound to consider the claims 
f the extensive user of power. It would be a burdensome 
nd unjust imposition to compel the manufacturer to de- 
nolish his steam plant—which may be in excellent condi- 
lon—in pursuance of a policy of prohibition of the smoke- 
roducing use of coal unless he can be shown some alterna- 
lve, and not necessarily more costly, source of power to take 
ts place. 

An efficient type of industrial steam-engine may be con- 
tructed to run on 25 Ib. of steam per i.h.p. hour, with a 
hermal efficiency of 5.28 per cent., and an expenditure of 
oal per ih.p. of 3.34 Ib. If it is pointed out to the owner 
f this coal-eating monster that a suction gas plant will 
un on an expenditure of 0.8 lb. of coal per i.h.p. hour, and 
ave 75 per cent. of his coal bill, he would doubtless cheer- 
ully scrap his steam plant, if only in the interests of his 
wn pocket. The alteration is also more advantageous to 
um than is at first apparent, as it obviates the necessity 
f all feed pumps and such like incidental plant, lowers 
onsiderably his water bill, and reduces skilled oversight to 
‘ minimum. To some, on the other hand, the facilities 
ffered by the local electricity supply companies may appeal. 

e have thus far progressed in two directions :— 

8 ‘a have seen how nor to supply heat to London. 

e have supplied the method of replacing the exist- 


ing smoky and wasteful steam plants with the smokeless and 
economical gas plant. 

Before proceeding to a more or less detailed description 
of the method which will be suggested for the supply of heat 
to London, I would like to emphasise a point already re- 
ferred to, and which does not seem to have been aimed at 
in similar attempts which have been made in various parts 
of the world. Any scheme designed to supply heat should 
do so as distinct from water or any other medium. It was 
pointed out in an earlier passage that if a supply of water 
accompanies the supplies of heat complications are intro- 
duced, not the least of which being a large water bill in- 
curred at the generating station, and doubtless past failures 
might largely be traced to this cause, making as it does 
directly against economy in working. Among other contribu- 
tory causes, which will be discussed later in their proper 
places, are the following :— 

1. First cost of water a continual charge. 

2. Heating each fresh supply of water from its initial 
temperature. 

5. Extra working cost due to chemical deposit in mains 
and boilers. 

From these points it will be gathered that an efficient 
scheme should embody the following requirements :— 

1. No cost for anything above and beyond the actual 
heat. 

2. To commence with a stock-in-trade of heat (as it 
were), and merely replace heat sold and that lost by depre- 
ciation. 

5. Keep all mains and boilers free from chemical deposit, 
so that a heavy working charge may be avoided. 

It must also be remembered, in connection with the last- 
named reservation, that any system which involves the 
periodical cleaning or replacement of mains in London 
streets is foredoomed to failure. It should also be noted 
that scale formation inside boiler plates or tubes results in a 
serious loss of heat efficiency, however thin the depusit. 

(To be continued.) 


YORK BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


LECTURE entitled ‘‘The Earlier Forms and Reminis- 

cences of York Minster’’ was delivered recently before 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society by Mr. G. Benson, 
A.R.I.B.A. He commenced his lecture by saying that a 
wedding introduced the Church into York. Edwin, King of 
Pagan Northumbria, which stretched from the Forth to the 
Humber, had extended his rule to the channel by compelling 
the other Anglo-Saxon kings to acknowledge him as their 
over-lord. King Edwin in the year 625 married the Chris- 
tian Ethelberga, sister to the King of Kent. The Queen 
brought to York her chaplain, Bishop Paulinus. Efforts 
were made to induce the King to embrace Christianity. 
Pope Boniface sent him a letter and presents. Subsequently 
King Edwin summoned his Witan before the idol temple at 
Goodmanham to discuss the new religion. The King, the 
council and the pagan high priest were converted by 
Paulinus. Out of the fire which consumed the idol temple at 
Goodmanham arose, pheenix-like, the minster at York. The 
King came to York to his palace, the old Praetorium, within 
the Roman fortress. In the adjoining wide main street 
which lay from north-east to south-west, the King built a 
church. The King selected York as the archiepiscopal see 
and induced Pope Honorius to bestow the pallium on 
Paulinus. York, besides being the political capital, now 
became an ecclesiastical capital or metropolis. The minster 
became the metropolitan church of the Province and the 
bishop the metropolitan. So that York was both capital and 
metropolis at once, a dignity to which London never at- 
tained, for it has always in Church matters been subject to 
the See of Canterbury. A conjectural view of the stone 
minster of King Edwin was shown on the screen. It was 
seen standing amidst the ruins of the old Roman fortress. 
The Roman walls, tower and gateway, and some of the build- 
ings in the interior of the camp were depicted. 

In York Museum is a jewelled silver cup decorated with 
birds, animals, and interlaced patterns. Some authorities 
consider it may have been made by one of the artificers from 
Rome, brought over by Wilfrid. If so, Mr. Benson sug- 
gested it might have adorned the altar at York Minster 
until looted by the Danes, who carried it over Stainmoor to 
Ormside, from whence it has been restored to York. After 
speaking of the events which led to the deposition and 
restoration of Wilfrid, Mr. Benson said many of the nobles: 


' sent their sons to be brought up in his household. This was the: 
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beginning of St. Peter’s School, of course not on the present 
site. Roger of Howden records that on Sunday, April 23, 
741, a monastery in York was burnt. Moreover the A.S. 
Chronicle states this year (741) York was burnt. This fire 
appears to have destroyed the minster monuments, for there 
was an absence of such fine crosses of the period as are to 
be seen in part at Northallerton and Easby. The minster 
was restored. Archbishop Egbert, accompanied by Alcuin, 
a youth of twenty, and a scholar in the York school, in 755 
travelled through France and Italy, and after a short stay 
in Rome returned to York, bringing many manuscripts to 
add to the library. Egbert was succeeded as Archbishop by 
the schoolmaster, Albert. Alcuin then became master of the 
school, which was carried on with great zeal. The library 
was the most famous in Europe. After an episcopate of ten 
years or so Bishop Albert considered a new cathedral was 
necessary. It was designed by Eanbald, who was assisted by 
Alcuin. The plan was similar to that of the churches of 
Rome, The axis of the old minster appears to have been 
north-east to south-west, and parallel to the streets in the 
Roman fortress ; that of the new edifice was changed to east 
and west. The concrete foundation of the latter was re- 
vealed in 1829, and a plan made of it by John Browne. The 
new minster appears to have consisted of a nave 87 feet long 
and 23 feet 4 inches wide, with aisles and a tower chancel, 
and having porch chapels or transepts on either side. At 
the west end was a roofed-in narthex or porch. Alcuin 


described it as supported by solid columns under curved . 


arches, It had a great number of apartments with separate 
roofs, and it contained thirty altars. The new minster was 
consecrated in October 780, to the Alma Sophia by the Arch- 
bishop ten days before his death. In the course of further 
remarks Mr, Benson said it was possible that some day or 
other York might come to appreciate Alcuin sufficiently to 
erect near the minster a cross of the Northumbrian type to 
the lasting memory of this illustrious schoolmaster even as 
Whitby had done for Caedmon. During the Norman in- 
vasion the city was fired and the minster destroyed. The 
whole of the buildings he had been describing have vanished 
except Roger’s choir, and given place to the present magnifi- 
cent structure. 


THE PRESERVATION OF IRON AND STEEL.’ 


Introduction. 


T is significant of the present age that the tendency of 
thought amongst all nations is toward the conservation 

of natural resources. Increasing consumption of the world’s 
supplies and constant decay of materials menace the future 
of the human race. It is evident that carbon, from which we 
derive energy, and iron, which provides the principal means 
of applying energy, are the materials which should par- 
ticularly engage the attention of those who are studying the 
problems of conservation, The annual production of pig iron 
in the United States alone grew from 13,789,242 tons in 1900 
to 25,307,191 tons in 1906 ; and while for the year 1908, owing 
to industrial conditions, it decreased to about 16,000,000 tons, 
it seems sure to again show an increase in the near future. 
How much of this enormous and constantly increasing world’s 
production of iron and steel is wasted for lack of adequate 
preservation? Where will the growth of demand stop, and 
how many years will the world’s ore supply stand the drain 
upon it? These are questions of vast importance, the answers 
to which can only be vaguely guessed. One thing seems 
certain: civilisation must learn to conserve more efficiently 
its stores of iron and steel already manufactured, and seek 
methods to prevent the almost resistless tendency of iron to 
return to its lethargic union with oxygen, from which it was 
won only by the consumption of vast quantities of the ever 
dwindling coal supply. Itis not generally realised that about 
four tons of coal, or its equivalent, is used in preparing one 
ton of finished steel from the ore. The world’s store of gold 
1s not subject to loss by corrosion, but suffers to some extent 
from attrition, owing to the softness of the metal. If steel 
could by any means whatsoever be ennobled, and thus pro- 
tected from the inevitable decay due to corrosion, future con- 
ditions for all possible years to come could be viewed with 
complacency. It is said + that there exists at Delhi an iron 
monument that, since the dim beginning of history, has been 
exposed to the weather without rust or decay, and yet this 
column has been provided with no protective coating other 


*VA. paper by Allerton 8. Cushinan, Assistant Director, Office of 
Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, presented 
to the Iron and Steel Institute. 


+ M.P. Wood, Rustless Coatings, 1905, p. 170, 
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than that which the atmosphere has itself formed upon if 
Could we to-day, with all our boasted knowledge and ou 
great pneumatic processes, build its like? It is probable tha 
we could not, and yet an art is not necessarily lost for ever 
It is simply a question of whether or not it is worth our whi] 
to rediscover it. 

The Corrosion of Iron. 


It is the object of this paper to examine into the controllin, 
factors that influence the causes and the cure of the conte 
of iron, and to inquire into the possible practical bearing o 
the results of recent research. | 

The author has in previous investigations *referred to th, 
fact that the problem of the preservation of iron has thre 
distinct phases. The first phase is concerned with the many 
facture of a metal highly resistant to corrosion, such as jj 
represented by the iron column of Delhi, or the splendic 
examples of hand-forged metal that have come down to ; 
from past centuries, with which may be contrasted the pitted 
lace-like condition of specimens of modern steel after only ¢ 
few years’ exposure to the atmosphere. The second phax 


concerns the general subject of protective coatings, whick 
may consist of other metals, such as zinc, tin, copper, and 
lead, or of oil paints, varnishes, lacquers, and bituminon; 
materials, or, finally, the production of a higher oxide om the 
surface, as in the Bower-Barf, Wells and Speller processes, 
The third phase includes the interesting study of the passive 
condition which iron is capable of assuming, and the po 
bility of maintaining the surface in such an ennobled cor 
dition. 

Many discussionst have arisen in regard to the sever 
rival theories of corrosion, but the evidence which has been 
collected in numerous recent researches appears to the author 
to prove beyond all argument that the corrosion of iron, like 
that of other metals, is an electro-chemical phenomenon. 

In considering the corrosion of iron it is importa to 
remember that, with possibly one or two exceptions, there are 
no elements that do not either dissolve in or combine readily 
with iron. It is also unique in the fact that the presence of 
very small quantities of impurities suffice to change its 
physical characteristics entirely. On account of this fact 
metallurgists scrutinise the hundredth of a per cent. of some 
of the principal impurities that are generally associated 
with this metal. This is particularly true, for instanee, of 
the element phosphorus. It is so important to modern metal- 
lurgy that the amount of phosphorus should be controlled in 
certain forms of steel, that an animated discussion is going 
on at the present time between certain interests as to the 
maximum amount of phosphorus that a steel shall be allowey 
to contain, and the question at issue amounts to no more 
than a few hundredths of 1 per cent. a 

Manganese also is an element which is nearly always 
associated in modern metallurgy with iron and steel. Man- 
ganese decreases the electrical conductivity of iron, and as the 
percentage of manganese, starting from zero, rises, the elec- 


ry | 


trical resistance increases up to a certain specific maximum. 


4 
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It will be seen that if the presence of manganese in ir 
raises the electrical resistance, any variation in the distribu- 
tion of the manganese means that there will not be a constant 
electrical conductivity throughout its mass, or on any given 
surface. There is abundant evidence to show that manganese 
associates itself to a considerable extent with sulphur when 
both these impurities are present in steel.{ That manganese 
sulphide shows a difference of electrical potential against steel 
is also well known. One who is familiar with the methods of 
modern metallurgy knows that the manganese is added for 
certain specific purposes, not as a rule quantitatively, but in 
accordance with the views of the ironmaster who has control 
of the mill or furnace. Moreover, the manganese is usually 
added by throwing lumps of ferro-manganese into the molten 
metal, either in the furnace itself, or in the ladle into which it 


* United States Department Agriculture, Office of Publie Roads, 
Bulletin No. 30, 1907; Transactions of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1907, vol. vii. p.209; Transactions of the American 
Electro-Chemical Society, 1907, vol. xii. p. 403. jn 

+ Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
1894, vol. xv. p. 998 ; ibid., 1895, vol. xvi., pp. 350, 663; Zeitschrift 
fiir Elektrochemie, 1903, vol. ix. p. 442; Treadwell and Hall, 
Analytical Chemistry, 1907, p. 92; Manchester Lit. Phil. Mem., 
1871, vol. v. p.104; Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1888, 
No. IL., pp. 132-6; Proceedings of the Chemical Society (London), 
1906, vol. xxii. p. 101; Jowrnal of the Chemical Society (London), 
1905, vol. lxxxvii., part ii. p. 1548; Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, 1903, vol. xxv. p. 394; The Analyst, 1905, vol. ey 
p. 232; Transactions of the Chemical Society (London), 1906, vol. 
X¢Cvili. p. 1356. . sa al 

{t Transactions of the American Society for Testing Materats, 
1908, vol. viii. p. 74. 153 me. 
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1as been poured. Chemists know the extreme care that has 
be taken in order to get uniform mixtures of substances in 
he course of chemical operations. In the large scale in which 
netallurgical processes are carried on, even if it were possible 
-o take great care in the mixing, it still happens that when 
‘ron is cooled from the molten state segregation takes place; 
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that is to say, the impurities, although they may have been | 


thoroughly mixed in the molten mass, do not remain homo- 
geneously distributed after the metal is cooled. 

For these reasons we must remember that in studying iron 
and steel from the standpoint of their stability, under the 
conditions of service, we are not dealing with homogeneous 
uremetal. It isnot difficult for an electro-chemist to believe 
that when such material is immersed in, or even brought into 
contact with, an electrolyte, electrolysis will take place upon 
the surface and thereby induce rapid corrosion. It is probable 
that the corrosion of all metals is more or less due to electro- 
chemical action. Before metals can be attacked at ordinary 
temperatures in the presence of water they must first pass 
into solution, and in passing into solution become ionised. 
This is true of copper, zinc, lead and other metals that suffer 
corrosion. 

In accordance with the conceptions of Nernst * and the 
modern theory of solutions, all metals have a certain solution 
pressure which will operate until counterbalanced by the 
osmotic pressure. Iron, however, appears to differ from the 
other metals in one important respect. The corrosion of iron 
does not take place evenly and uniformly over the surface. 
On the contrary, it is a matter of common observation that 
iron corrodes rapidly at certain weak points, the effect pro- 
duced being known as pitting. That this effect is produced 
by local electrolysis would hardly be doubted, even if it were 
not possible to demonstrate it by the use of the ferroxyl 
indicator. 

Early in his investigations the author + observed that 
whenever certain specimens of iron or steel are immersed in 
water or.in a dilute neutral solution of an electrolyte to which 
a sufficient quantity of phenolphthalein indicator has been 
added, a pink colour is developed. If the solution is allowed 
to stand perfectly quiet, it will be noticed that the pink colour 
is confined to certain spots or nodes on the surface. The pink 
colour of the indicator is a proof of the presence of hydroxy! 
ions, and thus indicates the negative poles. It may be added 
that some specimens of steel exhibit this phenomena much 
more quickly and distinctly than others. 

Since phenolphthalein shows only the nodes where solu- 
tion of iron and subsequent oxidation does not take place, 
Walker + suggested the addition of a trace of potassium ferri- 
cyanide to the reacting solution, in order to furnish an indi- 
cator for the ferrous ions whose appearance marks the positive 
poles. If iron goes into solution, ferrous ions must appear, 
which, with ferricyanide, form the well-known Turnbull’s 
blue compound. If the reagent is stiffened with gelatin or 
agar-agar, diffusion is prevented and the effects produced are 
preserved. For this combined reagent, which indicates at 
one and the same time the appearance of hydroxyl and ferrous 
ions at opposite poles, the author has suggested for the sake 
of brevity the name “ ferroxyl.’’ If the reagent has been 
properly prepared the colour effects are strong and beautiful. 
Tn the course of a few days the maximum degree of beauty in 
ae colours is obtained, after which a gradual deterioration 
sets in. 

In the pink zones, as would naturally be expected, the iron 
Temains quite bright as long as the pink colour persists. In 
the blue zones the iron passes into solution and continually 
oxidises, with a resulting formation of rust. Even the purest 
iron develops the nodes in the ferroxyl indicator, but impure 
and badly segregated metal develops the colours with greater 
rapidity and with bolder outlines. This result would of 
course be expected, as in pure iron the formation of poles 
would be conditioned by 4 much more delicate equilibrium 
than in impure iron, where variations in concentration of the 
dissolved impurities would stimulate the electrolytic effects. 

The ferroxyl mounts are prepared as follows :—A.14 per 
cent. solution of agar-agar is first made by dissolving a 
weighed quantity of powdered agar in the requisite amount 
of water. This solution is boiled for one hour, fresh water 
being added to replace that lost by evaporation. It is then 
filtered while hot, and 2 cubic centimetres of standard 
phenolphthalein indicator added to every 100 cubic centi- 
metres solution, after which it is brought toa perfectly neutral 
EE ES 


* H.C. Jones, Elements of Physical Chemistry, 1907, p. 449. 


f United States Department Agri i 
Roads, Bulletin No, 30, 1907. aod Mejanyeros es 
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condition by titration with a tenth normal solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide (KOH) or hydrochloric acid (HCI), as the case 
may be. The addition of 7 cubic centimetres of a 1 per cent. 
solution of potassium ferricyanide to every 100 cubie centt- 
metres of solution is then made, and the ferroxyl reagent 
while still hot is ready to use. Hnough of the reagent should 
be poured into a Petri dish just to cover the bottom and the 
dish floated in cold water until the agar:has jellied. A clean 
sample of iron is then placed on this bed of jelly and covered 
with the hot solution. After the final addition of agar the 
dish should not be moved until thoroughly cool. While the 
colours sometimes show up immediately, they usually require 
from twelve to twenty-four hours to attain their most perfect 
development. The mounts may be preserved for many months 
by keeping the surface of the agar covered with alcohol. 

In the author’s opinion these effects which are produced in 
the ferroxyl indicator constitute a visible demonstration of 
electrolytic action taking place on the surface of iron and 
causing rapid corrosion at the positive nodes. This electro- 
lytic action, which is shown to take place whenever iron rusts, 
should not, however, be confused with the rapid destruction 
of steel in the neighbourhood of vagabond currents from high 
potential circuits used for electric lighting or'tramways. In 
order to avoid such confusion of terms and ideas, it has been 
proposed to speak of the underlying electro-chemical cause of 
corrosion as autogenous * electrolysis, or more briefly, auto- 
electrolysis.+ It is not the author’s intention at present to 
collect all the evidence which tends to prove that auto-electro- 
lysis always takes place when iron rusts; this has already 
been done in numerous papers by several independent investi- 
gators.t The case may be allowed to rest on the evidence of 
the ferroxyl test, which at least is conclusive as to the fact 
that iron is going into solution and oxidising more rapidly 
at certain points than at others. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


‘* Greek Architecture.’’ By. Edith. A. Browne. 
don: Adam & Charles Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


To concentrate the history and. explanation of Greek 
architecture into the small compass of thirty-six pages of 
square demy octavo, in large type, so that a reader, knowing 
‘‘nothing whatever about Greek architecture’’ and whose 
‘‘ knowledge of classical history is what an earnest student 
would dub elementary,’’ may in a short hour or two be 
enlightened as to the sources from which Greek architecture 
sprung, the causes that actuated its development and the 
merit of the achievement it attained, is a remarkable per- 
formance, and we congratulate the authoress of this little 
volume on the perspicacity with which she has selected the 
essential and the lucidity with which she has expounded 
the material elements of Greek architecture: The Philistine 
who reads this book can scarcely fail to understand it, and, 
having understood, will be possessed of such a’ true com- 
prehension of the salient features of Greek architecture that 
he will not need further instruction until he leaves the ranks 
of amateurs and joins that of the professional or earnest 
students. Commencing with an account of ‘‘ The First 
Builders in Europe,’’ the titles of Pelasgic, Primitive and 
Prehistoric are dismissed as misleading, and the positions 
of the Mycenean, A®gean and Minoan civilisations in the 
history of ancient art are explained briefly but clearly. 
Then we have the character and methods of ‘‘ the Greek 
builders’’ and the nature and form of ‘‘ Greek buildings ’’ 
concisely and yet adequately described, followed by a chapter 
on ‘‘ Greek Means to Beautiful Ends,’”’ in which the root 
principles of Greek architecture are logically formulated and 
from which the amateur will learn that its excellences are 
founded on situation, proportion, form, line, ornament, 
sculpture and colour. A final chapter explains ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of Greek Architecture,’’ and having completed this 
the reader will understand the inwardness of Greek building 
and comprehend the ‘‘ great artistic debt owing to the Greeks 
by the world in general and the European builders in par- 
ticular.’’ Not the least’ valuable part of the book. is the 
series of forty-eight full-page illustrations from good photo- 
graphs of Greek buildings as they appear to-day. 


(Lon- 


* Proposed by G. W. Thompson. 

eae by R. H. Gaines, Engineering News, 1908, vol. lix. 
p. ; 

{ Whitney, Journal of the American Chemical Society, 1903, 
vol. xxv. p. 394; Cushman, United States Department: Agriculture, 
Office of Public Roads, Bulletin 30, 1907; Walker, Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, 1907, vol. xxix. p. 1251. 
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** Steel Construction.’’ The Illustrated Carpenter and | 


Builder Technical Manuals. (London: John Dicks 
Press, Ltd. 6d. net.) 


¢ 


This manual is described as ‘‘ an easy introduction to the 
science of designing and building in steel.” Though it is 
offered to the student of constructional engineering as an in- 
troductory text book, it is suggested that many architects 
and builders in general practice will probably find that the 
work will meet all their requirements. This seems rather a 
reflection on the profession. It is, however, safe to say that 
anyone who masters this primer will be better qualified to deal 
with this form of construction than some architects who make 
an extensive use of steel. The chapters are clearly written, 
and as far as possible exclusively treat of one feature at a 
time; beams, columns, connections, roofs, grillages, floors, 
bracing and staircases, steel cage work and ferro concrete 
have each their separate chapters. The novice may be 
puzzled by the misprint on p. 15, where we are told that 
‘‘beams’’ are usually subjected to what is termed beading ’”’ 
—instead of ‘‘bending.’’ The subject is a difficult one, and 
no doubt it has been reduced to a surprising degree of sim- 
plicity ; the book, however, has not yet made it quite so 
simple as the A B C. 


““ Reinforced Concrete Construction.’’ (London: The 
Local Government Officer. 1s.) —‘* Simplified 
Methods of Calculating Reinforced Concrete Beams. ”’ 
(London: Whittaker & Co. 6d.) 


The above are two booklets in which Mr. W. Noble 
Twelvetrees deals with a subject of which he has long made a 
study. The first is based on articies which he recently supplied 
to the Local Government Officer, and is divided into four 
chapters. Chapter I. explains the theory of beams and 
columns, Chapters II. and III. give formule for each, and 
Chapter IV. deals with practical construction. Mr. Twelve- 
trees in his second pamphlet offers “a standard system of 
notation capable of meeting all requirements and harmonious 
with the notation employed more or less consistently by writers 
on construction.’’ Under the existing conditions something 
like chaos exists, and anything that can be done to make 
order out of it must be welcome. The system should be con- 
sidered by some of the engineering societies. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 
m\HE American Architect illustrates the Carnegie Library 
Building of the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
by Messrs. Morgan & Dillon; the College Building of the 
Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons, by the same 
architects ; and the First Presbyterian Church at Chatta- 
nooga, for which Messrs. Bearden & Forman and Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White are associated as architects. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt occupies itself with some of 
the civic buildings of Rixdorf, which town has grown to a 
population of about 217,000 from the 90,000 that it contained 
in the year 1900. A Rathhaus on a large scale has been pro- 
jected and partly erected, from the designs of Reinhold Kiehl, 
and two of the municipal schools are also illustrated. Herr 
Reinhold Kiehl is the architect of these also. 

The Engineering Record (New York) completes the de- 
scription of the central heating and lighting plant at the 


United States Military Academy, commenced in previous 
issues, 


[Lhe Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


secretary, and posted to every 


member of the Institute in. the envelope with the voting 


papers. 

As a member of the LInstit 
registration movement for some years, I am anxious to 
see its fulfilment in due course. “At two general meetings 
at the Institute, one held on April 3, 1906, the approval 
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of an application to Parliament for a Bill was unanimously 
agreed. It was then felt that contentious matter should he 
dropped, as, unless the profession could approach Parlig- 
ment with practical unanimity, there was little chance of 
getting the Bill passed. So contentious matters were 
dropped, and the committee recommended in their report 
that “the Institute should confine itself to attempting to 
obtain Parliamentary recognition for its membership, an 
attempt which it was believed would meet with very general 
support.’’ That belief on the part of the committee was 
well founded, for their report was unanimously adopted at 
a general meeting, when it was ‘‘ resolved, after a revised 
or supplemental charter had been obtained, that the Council 
should prepare and present a Bill to Parliament.” 
This view was held unanimously on April 3, 1906, and 
was adopted at a subsequent general meeting held at the 
Institute on March 4, 1907, as follows:— a 
‘The Council have given careful consideration to all 
the principles above enumerated, and recommend that asa 
first step a revised or supplemental charter should be applied 
for, embodying as many of the principles set forth in Sec- 
tion 11 as possible, and that when this has been done an Act 
of Parliament should be applied for as soon as practicable,” 
The circular says :— a 
‘““As soon as all architects are thus practically united 
within the Institute, an opportunity will be afforded of con- 
sidering the possibility of submitting a Bill to Parlia- 


ment.” 


To my mind, after the definite and unanimous expres- 
sion of opinions at general meetings, the wording of the 
circular conveys an unauthorised change of policy. = 

Now, to prevent any misunderstanding occasioned by 
the circular letter, I am bringing forward: the following 
resolution :— mat ye 

‘That in the opinion of this meeting the circular letter 
enclosed in the envelope accompanying the voting papers for 
election of candidates to the Council and. standing com- 
mittees does not correctly represent the policy of the mem- 
bers of the Institute as embodied in an adopted report at a 
general meeting held at the Institute on March 4, 1907.” — 

My second resolution is :— =. 

‘That this meeting desires that in future no circular 
letter be posted in the envelope containing the ballot papers 
which has not first received the approval of the Council,” 
I feel that this resolution requires no argument to com- 
mend itself, I would, in fact, prefer having the resolution 
simply put to the meeting without comments. I fear if 
this form of circularising the members is taken as a prec 
dent an objectionable custom would become established, — 

Believe me, yours faithfully, ae 


GrorGe HvpBarD. _ 


May 27, 1909. 


GENERAL. 


West Stanley Council, Durham, have awarded the pre- 
miums of 30/., 20/. and 10/. offered for three best plans of new 
Council offices to the following architects out of sixty-six who 
competed :—Ist, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire ; 2nd, Mr. John J. Eltringham, Blackhill; 3rd, Mr. 
Edwin Bowman, Westgate Road, Newcastle ; reserve, Charles 
Edeson, Scarborough. The estimated cost of the building is 
3,0007. _ 


The Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland held a special meeting at 31 South Frederick Street, 
Dublin, last week. Mr. F. Batchelor occupied the chair. The 
President stated that the National University had decided to 
provide a school of architecture in the University, together 
with a lectureship carrying a salary of 2007. per annum. The 
report of the professional practice committee was read and 
adopted. Mr. Batchelor s\ated that it would be necessary for 
a representative of the Institute to go to London and inter- 
view the officials of the Board of Trade with reference to the 
Articles of Association. The President was appointed to 
attend. nal 


At a Meeting of the Canterbury education committee on 
Tuesday the Surveyor brought up amended plans for the school 
of art. By curtailing the basement accommodation he had 
reduced the estimated cost by 800/., which would bring the 
amount of the lowest tender down to 2,400/., exclusive of 
furniture. The plans were referred to committee. = s—_— 

At a Special General Meeting of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers, at Malvern, last 
Saturday, under the presidency of Mr. E. Purnell Hooley 
(county surveyor of Nottinghamshire), it. was resolved, with 
two dissentients, to change the name of the Association to the 
“Institution of County and Municipal Engineers.” a 
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THE WEEK. 


zg and affection for the present occupant of the 
tial chair saved the vote of censure at the Royal 
a last Monday night, and Sir Aston Wess rightly 
the feeling of the members generally in the line 
took by appealing to their consideration for the 
lity of Mr. Ernest Grorce, of whom it was very 
y expressed—in the lobby—that “‘ he is a dear old 
t avery poor chairman.’’ It was widely felt, 
1 Mr. Hupparp’s motion was defeated by a small 
y, that the circular issued with the voting papers 
istake, and it was also very generally believed that 
oRGE had no hand in its initiation or its composi- 
Tence the sufficiency of the majority was due to the 
eeling of those who at all costs were willing to help 
ident out of the mess. 


‘ould have been far otherwise if all the speeches by 
ers of the signatories of the circular had been in the 
hat by Mr. Burnet. There will be grievous trouble 
oyal Institute if the position is maintained that the 
, when elected for the year, are the autocrats of the 
e, and may disregard or flout the wishes and resolu- 
the members as expressed in general meetings. 
mbers of the Council are the representatives and 
re of the general body, not its pastors and masters. 
| that they have managed their own business so 
fully as to become the most prominent men in the 
on, it is not likely that the thousands of architects 
1 they are the representatives will tamely acquiesce 
usiness of the Royal Institute being managed by the 
egardless of the opinions, the knowledge and the 
ice of their constituents. 


RE is not much probability of the mistake being 
lif one may judge from the amusing eagerness with 
he supporters of the signatories jumped at a sugges- 
‘Mr. Mippreron that a by-law should be drafted 
ng such a thing in future, and promptly adopted it 
mendment. to Mr. Hupparp’s second resolution. 
Mr. Huspparp’s propositions were disposed of, no- 
emed to want the answers to Mr. Cross’s ques- 
vhich as a matter of procedure ought to have been 
answered first. If they could have been answered 
torily there would have been less disposition to 
Mr. Hupparp’s resolutions, and these would have 
sgatived in very quick time. Then the meeting 


_ 


might have found an opportunity to proceed with the by- 
laws, which are now hung up till next Monday. 


HouBein’s Duchess of Milan has been saved for 
the nation, and the picture will remain at the National 
Gallery—and the dealers will pocket their profit. 
Which only shows that if you scream loud enough you 
can find money in England ready to be contributed to 
any sentimental object. The Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester are still some thousands short of the 


- 100,0001.. that Mr. Jackson says is needed to make it 


safe. We have no sympathy with the Dean and 
Chapter. They do not scream loud enough. But we 
should like to see Winchester and every other of our 
cathedrals safe. There are no dealers in cathedrals at 
present, and therefore no market prices to be engineered 
for the benefit of American millionaires. 


Now we want a few more patrons of modern art like 
M. Aurrep Hippotyre Cuaucuarp, the great Parisian 
milliner, to collect the best of our modern paintings, 
sculptures, and other works of art, and present or 
bequeath them to the nation, so that we may have the 
British counterparts of the works of Mriuer, Coror, 
Troyon, Roussgau, Diaz, Drnacrorx, Drecamps, and 
MEIssoniER that now become the property.of the French 
nation. Only our benefactor should start without the 
dealers, if he is to carry into the acquisition of art 
treasures the business ability that he has exercised in his 
own trade. 


Tue value of the sites of our City churches is so great 
that we must be thankful for the preservation of the 
tower of St. Alphege, London Wall, which now seems 
to be assured. The Vestry have done well to awaken in 
time and to realise that the key of the situation is in their 
hands, so that, within reason, they can exact their own 
terms. Confronted as the diocese of London is with the 
difficulty of providing sufficient accommodation for the 
possible needs of growing districts in the outer ring, it 
is hardly to be expected that any Bishop of Lonpon 
should hesitate to sacrifice an apparently unnecessary 
church within the City for the tempting price that it 
would fetch. It behoves the parishioners in vestry, 
therefore, in each case to see that all the ancient land- 
marks of art and worship are not cleared out of the square 
mile. 


Tue possibility of the winding-up of the Crystal Palace 
Company, and the consequent destruction of the build- 
ing, is to be regretted, not only for the sentimental regard 
that one must feel for that destruction, but also for the 
loss of the valuable though little appreciated architectural 
courts and the excellent school of engineering that are 
now housed at Sydenham. This is another opportunity 
for a loud scream, but who is to do the shouting? We 
commend the job to the new Council of the Royal 
Institute, as they seem so proud of their business ability ; 
end with their wonderful diplomacy no doubt they could 
induce the Civil Engineers to help. 


From the Exeter Diocesan Gazette we learn that several 
of the churches in the Woodleigh Deanery have been the 
cause of anxiety to their custodians and parishtoners in 
respect of the safety of the bells or their containing towers. 
At Aveton Gifford, Woodleigh, East Allington, Church- 
stow, Bigbury, Kingsbridge, and West Alvington the 
belfries and their contents have been examined and set 
right. Now other churches are supposed to require 
similar attention—South Milton, South Pool, East Por- 
tlemouth, Loddiswell, and Malborough are im terror. 
The whole movement through the district seems to be the 
result of a popular scare, which might easily have been 
avoided if the churchwardens had only fulfilled their duty 
and kept ‘‘ ward ’’ over the churches under their care. 
Bell frames, like arches, never sleep, and in course of 
time there must come a moment when the stress and strain 
of bell-ringing is too much for the tower or the frame. 

‘ 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. 

HE drawing of ‘‘ Additions to Piper’s Corner, High 
Wycombe, Bucks,’’ by Mr. L. Rome Gururiz, 
leaves one in doubt as to which are the additions and 
which is the original building, but at least we have a 
picturesquely grouped result with stately detail incorpo- 
rated. ‘‘ Hollingden, Woldingham,’’ by Mr. Haroup 
TRIMNELL, is a good design in timber and plaster, novelty 
and piquancy being obtained by the very sensible use for 
a summer country residence of a pillared verandah sup- 
porting part of the first floor external wall. Messrs. 
Reap & McDonaup’s ‘‘ House in Kensington Palace 
Gardens ’’ breathes the spirit of the locality, the atmo- 
sphere of Kensington Palace, and is an able exposition of 
the character of the architecture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Royal suburb. ‘‘ The New Formal Garden, Ardross 
Castle,’’ by Mr. Epwarp Wut, shows us in a good 
pencil drawing an admirable treatment of an approach 

series of terrace gardens leading up to the house. 

Messrs. Ernest Georce & Yratss in “ Additions to 
Maristow, Devon,’’ give us an example of the skill of Mr 
GEORGE in treating a Classic type of house, no less able 
than what we have come to regard as his usual manner. 
A well-drawn piece of detail is shown by Messrs. Horace 
Firetp & Simmons in ‘‘ Bank Premises, Okehampton— 
Detail,’’ but if this is a sample the design of the whole 
building should be worth seeing. ‘‘ Part of a Group of 
Twelve Houses, Hampstead Garden Suburb,’ by Mr. 
Grorrrrey Lucas, is a charming piece of design for 
elevating the work of the speculative builder to the level 
of architecture. It is a good augury for the future of 
middle-class house building in England when we. find 
artistic design becoming recognised as valuable for the 
sale or letting of the size of house that has hitherto 
been left to the mercy of the jerry-builder, with his soft- 
stone carving, tile hearths and mahogany newels and 
handrails. Good and picturesque design has enabled Mr. 
W. Rupert Davison to occupy quite a large space on the 
Academy walls with his series of drawings in one frame 
illustrating ‘‘ Bronygarth, Woldingham.’’ 

Mr. Cuarutes F. A. Voysry has completely departed 
from his usual well-known and now, by plagiarism of 
his admirers, somewhat hackneyed treatment of rough- 
cast and green slate in his ‘‘ House at Coombe Down, 
Bath.’’ We have here quite a fifteenth-century looking 
house, reminiscent in detail of the Bishop’s Palace at 
Wells—a stone building with stone slate roof arranged 
round a quadrangular court, with a real old-time hall, and 
yet sufficiently modern in its planning to make a liveable 
house, a happy combination of the spirit of medigeval and 
modern life. The charm of simplicity, which is one of 
the features of our domestic architecture in the present 
day is well exemplified in Mr. Haronp Krennarp’s design 
for ‘‘ The Gables, Amersham, Bucks,’’ in which a home- 
like character of expression is obtained by the use of a 
big roof, with long ridge and dormers, that comes down 
to the level of the ground-floor ceiling and contains all the 
upper part of the house. Professor Srannzy D. ADSHEAD 
in his ‘‘ Albion Terrace, Worthing,’’ shows how the 
ordinary seaside lodging-house can be raised from the 
ruck. A plastered building, which, after all that may be 
sald against compo and stucco, makes for dryness at the 
seaside, is relieved from banality by a moderate use of 
“ Adam ’’ type of ornament, whilst green verandahs and 
shutters, with a touch of red in the brick rings of bull’s- 
eye windows, give a quite pleasing colour scheme. We 
“irst admired these houses in being, without knowing who 
had designed them, and are glad to find them represented 
on the Academy walls. 

Mr. ARNOLD Mircuetn’s ‘‘ House at Avon Dassett, 
Warwickshire, "is a mansion of which, though no plan is 
given, we are able to realise from the coloured perspective 
picture that symmetrical elevations on each front have 
interest given by projecting pavilions or blocks, on the 
cleverly conceived device of an H-plan with an L 
added at the end of each arm. Messrs. Josupn Morris 
& Son in their “Cottage and Stable, Yateley, Hants,” 


give us another example of simple and pleasant tre 
with the upper storey in a tile roof over a plaster 
with red brick plinth. ‘* The Rectory, Dinningt« 
Messrs. Sutton & Grecory, is a good pen and in 
ing of a picturesquely grouped house with m 
windows, an entirely suitable treatment for a , 
rectory, sufficiently medizeval to be quasi-eccles; 
sufficiently modern to be a twentieth-century 
Messrs. H. R. & B. A. Pountsr’s “‘ House in Yor] 
Camberley,’’ is a quite modern design in plaste 
with wood-framed windows and picturesquely ¢ 
red tile roofs. os 

Mr. Guy Dawser, in his “* Rebuilding of Nethe 
Manor, Gloucestershire,’’ has used well his 
to produce a distinctly seventeenth-century 
manor-house, quite indicative of the home of 
powerful lord of the manor. ‘‘ New Residence, B, 
by Mr. Artuur J. Hops, is another instance of ¢ 
with a ground storey and a roof, the latter being : 
with yellowish-green slates as indicated in the c 
perspective. ‘‘ A Memorial Fountain ” by Mr. H 
Triaas is a beautiful piece of detail, shown im a ¢ 
pencil drawing. It is therefore skied. Mr. | 
Kk. Bunuock’s ‘‘ Residence at Stroud, Glos.,” ix 
house designed for Mrs. Haun, in general go 
spoilt by a Brobdingnagian projecting gable o 
octagonal bay. Mr. Wautzr H. Brrertpy’s “EF 
View of Bishopsthorpe Garth, York,” is sho 
an excellent pen-and-ink drawing by Mr. F. L, G 
and is a picturesque brick building of farmhous 
with pantile roof. Mr. THomas L. Watsons © 
way, Ashfield House, Glasgow,”’ is a good pi 
detail, sufficiently ‘original to be interesting, suffi 
conventional to be scholarly. ‘‘ House, Stabk 
Cottage, Week St. Mary, North Cornwall,” 
W. Curtis GREEN, is chiefly remarkable for its seh 
delineation, a study on grey paper of blue sla 
Chinese white plastered walls. = 

Mr. Maurice E. Wess’s ‘‘ New Staircase, 
hurst, East Grinstead,’’ is a pleasant piece of ¢ 
treatment in arcaded wood work. In his ** Gorse’s 
Sussex,’’ Mr. Joun Casu has taken advantage of 
levels to make quite an interesting building, tre: 
the simplest way with plain brick walling relieve 
tile hung bays. A pretty effect of a house next 
is seen in Mr. Cuartes E. Mautows’s “ Proposed 
near Abingdon,’’ only one corner of which is shi 
an excellent pencil drawing. Messrs. NicHou 
CorLETTE’s ‘‘ King’s House, Kingston, Jamaic: 
of course, in reconstruction after the late dis: 
earthquake, and is apparently a study of a $ 
treatment for a reinforced concrete building. “A. 
in Kingsway,’’ by Mr. Epwin Li. Luryens, 18 qu 
most successful design exhibited by this versatile 
tect in the present Academy, an office building, adr 
treated with somewhat of a domestic charact 
stately, and withal picturesquely interesting. Pr 
BeresrorpD Pitr’s ‘‘ Bank in Euston Road’ app 
be an added shop front extension to an old house, 
ing the recently erected insurance office by the 
architect, and is clearly a study, marked by origi 
of the possibilities of the Pompeian form of 
architecture. 


DRAWINGS AT THE SO 
OF ARCHITECTS. ia 
A hee Society of Architects cannot be congratul: 
the quality as a whole of the twenty-five 
designs, or, rather, sets of drawings that hav 
received and adjudicated upon in the annual | 
tition for their Travelling Studentship. True tl 
value of this is nothing like that of the Roya 
tute prizes, but 25]. and a silver medal ov, 
have brought out a better set of drawings t 
now exhibited at the Society’s rooms. We und 
that a selection of the drawings will subsequer 
exhibited at various provincial centres; but ‘the s¢ 
will have to be very limited if the Society and its s' 
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tobe a laughing stock in such centres as Manchester, 
ool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
e subject set for the competition was ‘‘ A secondary 
_ to be planned in conformity with the last building 
sions of the Board of Education, and to accommodate 
ys and 100 girls.’” The site was an easy one, with 
tage of 225 feet to the north-west, or rather west 
rees north, as shown, and we presume correctly, on 
nner’s plans, with side roads to the north-east and 
west of indeterminate length. The accommodation 
ad was four class-rooms for each sex, headmaster’s 
»gdmistress’s rooms, assembly hall, the usual cloak 
and lavatories, chemistry and physics laboratories 
mentary and advanced students, with balance room 
eparation room, lecture theatre, manual instruction 
cookery room, two art rooms, and two music rooms. 
me students seemed to have but the most rudimentary 
is of what a secondary school should be like, and we 
hat all the competitors, without exception, will care- 
itudy the paper on the subject read before the Society 
,G. Topuam Forrest. A criticism on all the draw- 
submitted has been printed by the Society, but we 
they should go further and invite all the competitors 
end under their direction a class of design presided 
y a competent instructor. A very large number of 
ampetitors seem to possess but the faintest idea of 
design in architecture really is, either as regards plan, 
osition, or detail. 
mongst the faults very generally to be found in the 
ag are the bad or improper lighting of the art rooms, 
ion-isolation of manual instruction-room, cookery 
and music rooms, and right-hand light to class- 
s. These faults clearly do not always proceed from 
norance of what is required, but from an insufficient 
in planning to attain the desired ends, as witness 
erlormance of the naive young gentleman who labels 
windows on faces at right angles to each other 
th ight.’” He does not designate the aspect of the 
ows in his art room on the opposite wall to the 
osititious ‘* north light.’’ 
8 the Society has, as we have already said, published 
icism on all the sets of drawings, we do not propose 
low them in this, or to repeat what they have 
dy said. Our remarks on the individual designs are 
fore supplementary to those of the Society. 
‘he winning design, by Mr. C. H. Hunpson, has the 
ooms on the west 30 degrees north aspect, and would 
fore in summer time get a share of the late afternoon 
| Although in the main well drawn, the detail shows 
k of skill in draughtsmanship, the cartouch and 
‘mi over the principal entrance being quite beyond 
vuthor’s skill. There is a sad lack of knowledge of 
1, the exaggerated frieze and diminutive architrave 
te entablatures, for example, being variations from 
wrthodox that have no prescience of genius for their 
fication. 
"he design placed second, by Mr. G. Lu. Evans, like 
wining one, has the art rooms with the almost 
€rn aspect, and moreover quite insufficiently lighted 
mall windows and skylight with a tunnel shaft that 
ld make the lighting not only feeble, for an art room, 
What is worse, unequally disposed. The balance 
118 too far from the laboratory. The detail of No. 3 
le of the best bits of drawing in the room, but such 
$n planning as a long lecture-room with a through 
ie route across the middle, manual instruction and 
a rooms in the main corridor, are hopeless. The 
“ ions of No. 6 with a little more knowledge and 
mc have been made comparatively quite 
I iat “ present company. The detail of No. 11 is 
» Dut his design lacks strength and repose. No. 20’s 
fy easily be made very much better—that is, it 
ine elements of a good one, 


th 
€ Royal Sanitary Institute and Parkes Museum Will be 


aa to No. 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., after 
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STEELWORK.— XI. 
By C. VY. Curups, A.M.I.C.E. 


HOP practice varies somewhat in its methods in England 
S and America ; in fact, the different means employed in cut- 
ting up the sections, especially the joists, alter the whole 
system of obtaining the steel from stock. In England the 
rolling mills, as soon as the material is rolled and whilst it 
is red hot, cut the joists into “stock’’ lengths by means of 
the hot saws; owing to the metal being sawn hot and the 
hot saws not being suitable for accurate work, exact lengths 
cannot be cut in this way. The long lengths of the joists as 
they come from the rolls are therefore cut up, either into 
lengths slightly longer than those on order for special work, 
or else into a certain quantity of approximately even foot 
lengths ranging between the minimum and maximum likely 
to be required for the various sections. These then pass 
into stock and replenish the stockyards of the constructional 
works. Probably in nine cases out of ten these lengths 
would have to be cut again on the cold or milling 
saws, either to dead or some intermediate lengths. 
The result of this system is that in many cases con- 
structional firms will quote two separate prices, one for 
taking from stock and the other for delivery a certain time 
after the material is obtainable from the rolling mills. 
Taking from stock entails what is known as ‘‘ cutting and 
waste’’; perhaps a quantity of one section is required of, 
for instance, a length of 20 feet 6 inches; the works have in 
stock a few lengths each of 21, 22, 23 feet, &c. In order to 
supply what is necessary, the works have to cut up these 
lengths into the required 20 feet 6 inches, entailing a waste 
of from 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches on each piece. Even then 
perhaps they may not have a sufficient number in their 
own yard and may be compelled to purchase either from the 
rolling mills or other constructional works’ stock, or else 
wait until the date that that section is put down for being 
rolled on the rolling mills’ programme, this being generally 
arranged according to the amount of that section there is 
on order at the mills. All this means delay in regard to 
delivery, and this delay is not always entirely the fault of 
the contractor, but should be put down to the system of the 
rolling mills cutting up their sections into stock or even 
foot lengths. Even for a large building the contract for the 
steelwork is not usually let more than a week or two before 
the steelwork for the ground floor is required; consequently 
the steelwork for this floor, and in nearly all cases for the 
first floor as well, has to be taken out of stock. If the steel 
contractor could be given more time in which to arrange for 
obtaining the plain material, there would not be so many 
complaints in regard to his being the cause of stopping the 
work of the other building trades; there is certainly some 
excuse for him until the ground and first floor steelwork is 
erected, but after that there should be none whatever. This 
system of cutting to lengths should really be taken into 
account by the quantity surveyor, there being two prices, 
one for cutting and waste which applies to material from 
stock, and the other for cutting to exact lengths at the rolling 
mills; the first should apply to the ground and first floors’ 
steelwork and should appear in the quantities as so many 
cuts each on the various sections; the second should apply 
to the upper floors and appear in the quantities as a price 
per ton. 

In America the whole system is different; the construc- 
tional shops’ stockyard contains very little material but what 
is actually on order for special contracts. The small amount 
of material that is immediately wanted is obtainable 
from the rolling mills’ stockyard, the remainder can wait 
until the rolls go in. As the material that is being rolled 
for stock comes from the rolls, one crop end only is cut off 
and the long length of probably nearly a hundred feet passes 
into the stockyard. This is then cut up to the lengths on 
order from the constructional works, by means of quick- 
cutting cold saws. The circular saws are about 4 feet in 
diameter, and run at about 4,000 revolutions a minute; the 
friction between the saw and the section that is being cut 
causes the saw to melt its way through the steel. Nearly all 
the joists in a steel frame building require to be cut to exact 
lengths; as these saws are not absolutely accurate, it is the 
usual practice to cut the joists about 4 of an inch short ; 
standard sizes of angle cleats are depended on for connect- 
ing the joists to the girders; the exact length is made up by 
allowing the cleats to extend about § inch beyond the ends 
of the web of the joist. 

This does not make as neat workmanship as cutting the 
joists to exact lengths on the milling saws; but for building 
work, where the steelwork is to be buried out of sight, so 
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long as the strength is there, a beautiful finish is hardly 
requisite. 

If the English rolling mills would adopt some such system 
of keeping in their own stockyards the long lengths as they 
come from the rolls it would always be possible for the con- 
tractor to procure the exact lengths he requires by paying the 
small extra cost of about five shillings per ton direct from 
the rolling mills. The stock reserve would then be located 
at the mills, obtainable at short notice; it would save the 
contractor having to carry a large stock of sections at his own 
works, some of which may represent dead capital for even 
years; there would not be the everlasting problem of how to 
cut up material on order to the least amount of waste; 
cutting would be cutting only and not cutting and waste ; 
the waste ends would not have-to find their way back to the 
mills, but would be there ready to go back into the furnaces ; 
and finally, the main cause of all the delay that now occurs 
in getting the steelwork delivered at the site would be 
eliminated and the cost of steelwork would be reduced. 

After the material is cut to lengths the next operation 
is to punch or drill the holes. Here also there is a difference 
between English and American practice. 

For the better class of work in England the specification 
calls for the holes to be drilled; as before pointed out, there 
is a much larger proportion of heavy compound girders in 
English than in American designs, consequently English 
shops are better equipped for dealing with this class of work. 
English constructional engineers find it is easier, and that 
there is less handling of the material, to drill the flange 
holes for the compound girders in one operation, by means 
of batteries of radial drills. 

For all other work, such as holes in angles and plates for 
plate girders, &c., punching is undoubtedly cheaper, and 
punching does not distort these sections as much as it does 
the joists, which generally require to be straightened after 
the flanges have been punched. For the best American work 
it is usual to specify that the holes must be punched $ inch 
smaller than the required diameter, and rhymed out to its 
full size, which is done by means of pneumatic drills. 

For connections this is better even than if the holes were 
drilled; the connecting members can be assembled and the 
rhymer passed through, thus ensuring perfect alignment of 
the connection holes. 

Notching the flanges of the joists, or, as it is termed in 
America, ‘‘coping,”’ is rather a troublesome operation ; it is 
usually performed in England by making a cut with the cold 
saw through the flange and cutting out the web by hand with 
a cold chisel, another method is to mill out the metal by 
means of a special milling machine; this makes a beautiful 
finish, but is a slow and costly process. In America this 
work is done on special coping or shearing machines; one- 
half the flange is sheared off, then the other half; this 
leaves the web extending to the full depth of the joist, 
which is then laid on its side and the web portion is sheared 
off on the bevel to fit into the joist, to which the notched joist 
is to be connected. The whole operation takes but about a 
minute. The writer once adapted one of Messrs. de Burgh’s 
punches to do the notching according to the American 
method ; this machine could notch ordinary sized joists at 
the rate of 40 notches an hour, and was capable of notching 
the largest sized joists; for these latter, however, the cut 
with the cold saw and the hand chisel is probably as good a 
way as any ; but where works have a large amount of notch- 
ing to do, such as cross joists, a smaller machiné, capable 
of notching joists up to 10 inches deep, would probably be a 
good investment. 

After the fitting work is done, there comes the question of 
painting; the safest covering to specify is two coats of lin- 
seed oil, either raw or boiled; this forms an elastic tran- 
sparent skin, which does not conceal defects of workmanship 
in the same way as an ordinary paint does; no paint of 
course is of much good unless the steel is first cleaned of 
scale, otherwise when it flakes off the paint goes with it. As 
a general rule it is worse than useless to specify any paint 
that contains pigments, such as red oxide of iron. The 
reason 1s this—freshly painted steelwork is slippery, and for 
that reason dangerous stuff to handle in slings when loading 
it on carts ; the object of the contractors’ painters is to make 
the paint dry as quickly as possible, so as to be able to send 
it out of the’ yard; todo this a large amount of drier, such as 
benzine, is often mixed with the paint. This certainly makes 
it dry rapidly, but the quicker it dries the less good it is asa 
protective covering for the steel; such a paint will begin to 
flake off almost as soon as it is dry, then it is useless to apply 


linseed oil or a better class of paint unless the first 
poor quality is scraped off. 

After the steelwork is erected and bolted in positi 
sufficiently to keep it in its place, the practice in Am 
to have gangs of rivetters following the erection gang 
rivet together the whole of the work ; bolts have give; 


to rivets for all steel framed buildings of any great 
In England this is rarely done, and the connectic 
almost invariably bolted together. There is not th 
necessity for rivetted connections in an English by 
The object of rivetting the connections of the steel 
work is to give it rigidity ; this is most important in 
high building, whose rigidity is almost entirely dep 
on the steelwork, and cannot rely to any great ext 
that supplied by the walls, which are only externa 
and usually but a brick and a half thick. In the . 
English buildings, their height is comparatively sma 
the walls substantially thick; so that the walls are 
capable of supplying all the rigidity necessary. Mo 
in America the joist connections depend mainly on 
cleats connecting the web of one joist to the web of a1 
the bolts or rivets being in shear; hence rivets are 
able to bolts. The practice in English work is rat 
make the joist bearings take their seating steel on | 
for example, cross joists rest on continuous shelf ; 
and bearer girders are carried on brackets, so that th 
are seldom subjected to a shearing stress. Cases occu 
times in English work where it is advisable that th 
should be rivetted together in situ, the reason being 

invariably a desire for providing extra rigidity : 
structure. : 

Comparisons are said to be odious, and comp: 
between English and American practice have been freq 
made in these articles, without, it is to be hoped, won 
any susceptibilities. | Each country has evolved it 
methods in regard to steelwork design ; evolution is go 
by environment, and generally works out its own sal 
along the lines that suit it best. 

America may claim the credit for devising the sl 
framework ; in her case it was an absolute necessity in 
to satisfy her lofty ideals in architecture. In this c 
steelwork takes a lower position; it is not so much ar 
lute necessity, but rather a luxury in architecture. ] 
vides a fire resisting, or rather a non-combustible, m: 
for the floors; it enables the shop-keeper to display : 
and uninterrupted expanse of shop front; it reliey 
architect of most of his constructional worries, for wal 
chimney flues become independent of open spaces | 
floors below; all this it may do and more, but it i 
improbable that the typical American steel framed stn 
that is to say, a self-contained framework in itself, wi 
become the standard method of construction for I 
buildings. For isolated buildings especially of the 
house class there is no question as to the suitability 
steel framed building. | Where, however, there ar 
things as party walls, and party walls may mean in 
walls dividing a building into restricted cubical cor 
and the thickness of these walls remains regulated | 
Building Acts, as indeed they are likely to do so, the: 
better to consider these walls as a constructional feat 
the building rather than as so much dead load to b 
ported on steel girders and stanchions. : 

It is a very simple matter to strike a balance b 
the cost of brickwork and steelwork; for example, % 
20 feet length of wall as required under the present Bu 
Act for an ordinary six-storeyed building; such a wall 
carry at each floor level about 5 or 6 feet depth of flo 
at either side of it without exceeding the allowabl 
pressure on the brickwork. Under the proposed new | 
ing Act the reduced thickness would save about 25 r 
brickwork, worth about 40l.; in order to effect this sa 
steel framework would be required costing about 11 
girders and stanchions; hardly an economic proce 
When, however, the building rises to ten or twelve s 
then the balance sheet would show a very different resu 
fact, it is then that steel skeleton construction b 
almost imperative. I 

It will be generally found, where different countries 
different methods, that these methods are those most 
to the local requirements ; this undoubtedly is true 1n | 
to English and American practice in steel consfructio 


The previous articles in this series, which is now com| 
appeared on January 8, 15 and 29; February 5 a 
March 5 and. 19; April 2 and 16; May 14. E? 
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Maer CiTESs.* 


2 subject for this lecture is the Hittites, and at the 
utset I shall beg that indulgence which you will readily 
to the treatment of a new science dealing with an 
wn people using an unknown script and language. 
ibject, however, is not altogether new, so that a lengthy 
uction is unnecessary ; but inasmuch as it seems to be 
vars ago since the problem of the Hittites was last 
with before the Royal Institution by Dr. Wright, we 
efresh our memories by briefly reviewing the circum- 
s under which that problem arose. Psychologically 
yose that is the right preparation for what will follow. 
ere were four sources of evidence :—(1) The monuments 
rchives of the Pharaohs recounting their warfare with 
heta and their allies in the North of Syria; (2) the 
aces to the Hittites in the Old Testament, vague at all 

articularly in the Book of Genesis, but more readily 
gible after the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan ; 
e later records of Assyria, giving glimpses of the final 
row of the Hatti; and (4) a series of prehistoric and 
lained monuments associated with peculiar hiero- 
¢ inscriptions in the North of Syria. It was in 
ring upon these materials that Professor Sayce came to 
tural conclusion that the unexplained monuments in 
on must be those of the Hittites, and finding the same 
lyphics even in the west of Asia Minor was led, in 
to his dramatic inference of a forgotten empire, an 
al Power rivalling those of Egypt and Assyria. It 
brilliant hypothesis, imaginative and scholarly, smiled 
indulgently by the age of over-cautious and easier 
ctive criticism that is happily passing by, but con- 
none the less thirty years afterwards—that is, two 
ago—in its main features by the discovery of Hittite 
es at Boghaz Keui, in the north centre of Asia Minor, 
es including diplomatic correspondence with the Courts 
bylon and of Thebes. The discoveries of Layard and 
mann, Mariette and even of Champollion have not 
fects more reaching than will these. 

Professor Sayce has published the results of his 
ings, and the main features of the problem are well 
, we will select for illustration from this preliminary 
ial only some few details of history and archeology that 
2 of special interest to us in the course of our inquiry. 
storically, our first reference to the Kheta in the 
mth dynasty is in the twenty-third year cf 
mes III., B.c. 1474, when they are referred to as the 
Kheta, or Kheta the great, in distinction to a possibly 
r element also called Kheta among the Hittite peoples. 
were then seated in the North of Syria; but looking 
there are earlier traces of the gathering and oncoming 
various tribes in the North of Syria, who later together 
1 the Hittite confederacy, under the leadership of the 

chieftain. (It is in this sense, by the way, that we 
e word Hittite.) Thus in his twenty-third year we 
he same king addressing his army before Megiddo, 
i—"That (vile) enemy of Kadesh has come and 
1 Megiddo, having associated with himself other chiefs 
the lands previously obedient to Egypt as far as 
ina, 

> last-named country, seemingly somewhere on the 

between Aleppo or Aintabb and the Euphrates, is 
med several times previously, even as far back as the 
| of Thothmes,”’ about B.c. 1550; for we find in the 
phy of Aahmes at El Kab an account of an expedition 
ress a rising there, when the narrative says, “We 
that enemy who had plotted conspiracy.’’ So that the 
ad been conquered earlier, though no Egyptian record 
fact has come down to us. 

loever “that enemy’? may have been, we have reason 
the Hittite presence, even upon the frontiers of Egypt, 
nuch earlier date—namely, in the twelfth dynasty. 
ading “ Kheta du Stela,” C 1, in the Louvre, has not 
xplained away, in spite of the wrigglings of philo- 
- And the strangers immigrant into Egypt depicted 
tomb walls at Beni Hassan are witness to the pre- 
ny South Syria of a culture influence which has one 
rity in common with that which typifies the Hittites 
| the turning-up shoe and several features nearly 
» 48 the embroideries and the lyre. This presence of 
vance guard, settled already in South Syria, would 
n many of the difficulties of the references in the Book 
nesis. However that may be, from the time of 


a of an illustrated lecture delivered at the Royal 
ae Professor John Garstang, B.Litt., M.A., F.S.A., 
“ankin Professor of Archeology, University of Liverpool. 


Thothmes III. onwards the ever-renewed struggles of the 
Pharaohs with the Hittites are matter of common history. 
In the time of Amenhotep III. Egypt made an alliance with 
the Mitani (east of the Euphrates), who report in one of 
the Tell El Amarna letters a struggle with the Khatti. 
This struggle was destined to continue, but we learn from one 
of the recently discovered tablets of Boghaz Keui that it 
was not until 100 years later that the Mitani country was 
absorbed into the Hittite power. Further letters in the 
following reign, that of Khuenaten, indicate the leaguing 
together of the principalities of Syria with the Kheta, who 
from the North of Syria had gradually spread their influ- 
ence south until, in 1375, they were finally established in 
Kadesh, in the North Lebanon; indeed, a Kheta leader 
addresses a letter in a foreign language to Egypt about that 
time. 

The monuments of Seti and Rameses the Great take up 
the story. The offensive and defensive alliance of C PBC: 
1300, did not altogether end the struggle, for Rameses III. 
claims to have made a living chief of the Kheta captive; but 
the circumstances of these later wars are different. It is 
suggested, indeed, by the name of the mother of Psamtek III. 
in much later times, viz., Ti-eut-Kheta, that these may 
have been colonies of the Kheta in Egypt for several cen- 
turies. With regard to the treaty of peace, I will refer to 
one of the seals, which is described as the image of Sut 
embracing the great chief of the Kheta. This recalls, as the 
late Italian scholar De Cara pointed out, one of the sculp- 
tures of Boghaz Keui. These sculptures we shall consider in 
the light of recent discoveries, but the suggestion at the time 
was far-seeing and noteworthy. It is also remarkable that 
the other seal is described as representing the image of 
Sut embracing the great Queen of the Kheta, who was 
priestess of the god. 

From other monuments of Rameses IT. we glean much 
as to the racial types of the Hittite confederates, their arms 
and chariots and their fortresses. The frontier stronghold 
of Kadesh is several times represented, showing us the extra 
mural towers which were used for purposes of defence, giving 
an enfilading fire against attack. This type was a definite 
stage more advanced than the Egyptian fortresses that we 
know, and will be of interest to compare these pictures with 
plans of Hittite fortresses that we shall consider in the next 
lecture, 

Other temple sculptures (or mural decorations) show us 
the Hittite captives and warriors, in which many types may 
be made out, while several are conspicuous. These types 
may be compared with those of Hamath, Kyzyl Hissar, Eyuk, 
Kartal. Egyptian evidence of confederacy is confirmed by the 
Biblical references in the later books. Thus, “ All the kings 
of the Hittites’? (I. Kings). Earlier reference (Genesis) 
places Hittites in South of Palestine around Hebron; inter- 
marriage was frequent. The words, “Thy father was an 
Amorite, thy mother a Hittite’’ (Ezekiel xvi. 3, 45), are 
now full of a new ethnographical importance. This may 
well have been an earlier settling of Kheta or some branch 
of the Hittite people, coming by way of the mountain ranges 
fringing the seaboard of Syria, where the types mostly sur- 


vive. 


Assyrian monuments (Kheta) do not appear until 1100, 
but the Hittite archives make mention of Assyria 200 years 
earlier. At the time of Tiglath Pileser, Lheta, in the Orontes, 
and Carchemish, were some of their cities. Sargon (721-4 
B.C.) finally overcame the Hatti. 


H ERE O Ripe GO GEG E. 
By S. G. Hamitton, M.A. 


pee present foundation of Hertford College dates only 

from 1874, but the College is the heir of two halls 
which have successively occupied its site. The earliest of 
these, Hart Hall, was established between 1280 and 13VC 
by a certain Ex1as or Hertrorp, from whom the College 
derives its name and its arms. The device of the hart’s 
head with the cross between the antlers figured on the 
seal of Exras, and probably appeared also on the gate of 
his Hall, which seems to have been known from the 
earliest times as Aula Cervina or le Herthalle. 

In 1312 Hart Hall was purchased by Watrer 
StTaPELDON, Bishop of Exeter, and for a time was actually 
the home of his new foundation, soon removed to the 
present Exeter College; later Witt1am or WyYKkEHAM’S 
scholars were housed in its buildings while New College 
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was in course of erection. After their migration. the Hall 
remained for a long period a dependency of Exeter Col- 
lege; the scholars of Exeter resorted to Hart Hall for their 
lectures and performed their academical exercises in 
common With the scholars of the Hall, under a Principal, 
who was always the nominee, and generally a Fellow, of 
the College. This condition of affairs lasted until the 
time of Puiuzip RonpELL, who was Principal. 1548-99. 
Like the majority of his predecessors, he was a Fellow of 
Exeter, and during the first period of his rule no doubt 
acted, as they had done, as the delegate of the College in 
charge of what was described as ‘‘ their tenement or 
house ordained for the advancement of learning, com: 
monly called Hart Hall.’’ But when Exeter College, 
under its new charter of 1566, began to receive commoners 
as well as scholars within its walls, and to provide for 
their tuition at home, Hart Hall gradually ceased to be 
resorted to by Exeter scholars, and by the end of 
RonpDE.L’s long principalship had pretty well achieved its 
independence. 

It is natural that the earliest extant buildings of Hert- 
ford College should date from this important epoch in the 
development of Hart Hall. Ronprxn built the north- 
eastern corner of the existing quadrangle, including. the 
old Hall, which was still the dining-hall of the College 
as late as 1888. It is now the library, and, it may be 
hoped, will still serve some useful purpose in the College 
when the library is transferred, as it soon must be, else- 
where. The next addition to the buildings, which stl 
survives, is the Jacobean block immediately opposite the 
gate. This was built by Dr. Pricz, Ronprni’s second 
successor, as a lodging for the Principal, a purpose which 
it served until 1805. The top storey, however, with its 
gables, so happily designed as to be easily mistaken for a 
part of the original building, is an addition of the last 
century, for which the credit is due to the munificence 
and good taste of Dr. Macsripz. The subsequent build- 
ings of Principals Ings (1622-33) and Tuornton (1688- 
1707) have been demolished, though the kitchen of the 
former continued in use as long as RonDELL’s dining-hall ; 
and the gates of the latter still serve their original pur- 
pose, though hung in a new archway. 

In 1710, when Dr. RicHarp Newton, the founder of 
the first Hertford College, became Principal, Hart Hall 
held the first place among Oxford halls, and rose to still 
greater eminence under the care of the new Principal, 
who established in it a scheme of teaching and discipline 
which he fondly hoped would be a model for the reform of 
all other halls and colleges. But the great ambition of his 
life was to make his scheme permanent by procuring the 
incorporation of his Hall as a college. With this object 
in view he built a chapel, which was consecrated in 1716, 
and has been in use until the present time, when 14 is 
about to be replaced by a worthier edifice; he built also 
the south-eastern angle of the College, part of which still 
remains. By these buildings the southern side of the* 
quadrangle, until then void, was filled in; and with these 
additions to his Hall, and his code of statutes, Dr. 
Newton applied for a charter of incorporation for Hert- 
ford College in 1723. He met with bitter opposition from 
many quarters, especially from Exeter College, the owner, 
it must be remembered, of a large part of the Hall. A 
strong party among the Fellows, led by Dr. ConyBEARE 
(who became rector in 1730), succeeded in obstructing the 
progress of Newton’s foundation for nearly twenty 
years. Nrwton’s persistence, however, triumphed in 
the end, and the new College received its charter on 
September 8, 1740. 

Newron had had a hard struggle to found his College, 
and the College had a hard struggle to maintain its post- 
tion ; for Newton, in his scheme of reform, aimed espe- 
cially at economy, and his method of enforcing economy 
was to keep his College poor, that it might not be extrava- 
gant. The endowment originally proposed would have 
been insufficient, even if it had been completed; but it 
never was, and the College was strictly forbidden to accept 
more. In the circumstances it is very much to the honour 
of Dr. Newton and his successors that the College did 

actually exist with credit for fifty years. Its most 


flourishing period was the principalship of Dr. D 


(1757-75), in whose time. CuaRLes JAMES Fox ma 
lated. Under Durewu’s successor, Dr. Hopasc 
steadily declined, and after his death in 1805 no Pri 
was appointed. Tey 
Meanwhile in the shadow of Magdalen College, a 
from the time of its foundation, had been growing 
Hall which took its origin from the Grammar Le 
founded by Waynriets for the benefit, in the 
instance, of his own foundation. But the | 
attracted other students, who, though not members ¢ 
College, occupied buildings belonging and adjoining 
This small community, existing at first on suf 
gradually won its way to the position of an ¢ 
hall, a position which was fully established by 
that Tuomas Hoppers matriculated as a membe 
dalen Hall in 1601. But its dependence on 
College was unquestioned, and it was a surprise { 
Fellows of Magdalen to discover in 1694, after litig 
that they had not legally even the right, which the 
exercised for two hundred years, of appointing 
cipal of the Hall. By the decision of the 
Common Pleas, Magdalen College found that a: 
site intended by their founder for the use of his f 
had become the property of the University in 
Hall which Winu1AmM of WAYNFLETE had never ' 
establishing. So Magdalen Hall continued to 
buildings, of which nothing now remains but t 
turret which is incorporated with the new St. 
buildings of Magdalen College. . 
After the failure to appoint a new Princy 
ford on the death of Dr. Hopason in 1805, t 
was falling rapidly to ruin. It was still su 
exist as long as the eccentric RicHarp Hewit" 
surviving Fellow, continued as Vice-Principa 
degrees were taken from the College later than 
Hewitt’s fellowship expired in 1814. The vac 
were invaded and occupied by all manner of ¢ 
racters, until it became necessary that somethi 
be done to preserve the buildings from furtl 
In the end an inquisition was held on May 4, 
Commission under the Great Seal, by which it: 
that the College had become dissolved on June 
one month after Dr. Hopason’s death, and its 
escheated to the Crown. ‘The fact was that 
College had seen its opportunity to recover w. 
lost in 1694. The inquest on the defunct He 
lege was but the first step openly taken to cal 
arrangement by which Magdalen Hall was to 
planted to the site of Hertford, while Magdaler 
was to recover possession of its former prope 
Act of Parliament sanctioned the scheme, and th 
solved College was immediately afterwards grat 
Letters Patent to the University in order to cary 
A disastrous, but in the circumstances rather oppo! 
fire hastened the migration of the Hall, The g 
part of the old Magdalen Hall was burned dov 
January 9, 1820. ‘The first stone of the new bul 
on the Hertford site was laid on May 3 the same yea 
Magdalen Hall took possession of its new home two 
later. 4 te 
The new buildings of Magdalen Hall consisted : 
two blocks of equal size facing the Schools tower 
still form the front of Hertford College, but they 
then connected, not as now, by the College Gate and 
but by a stone screen with an archway in the mide 
which THornTon’s gates were hung. The sot 
block was, as it now is, the Principal’s house 
northern block occupied by rooms. These buil 
with the addition of Newron’s chapel and angle | 
south-east, Dr. Prics’s buildings on the east 
RonpeEty’s hall and buttery and Dr. Inms’s kitchen: 
north, formed the quadrangle of Magdalen Hall as it 
in 1874. In that year the. cherished desire © 
MicHELu, who had succeeded Dr. MacBRIDE as Pri 
in 1868, of turning the Hall into a College was ™ 
through the munificent endowment provided by 71 
Cartes Barina, M.P. for South Essex. 
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e Act of Parliament by which the present Hertford 
e was constituted received the Royal assent 
+ 7, 1874; but for more than ten years the new 
ition had to content itself with the buildings which 
sen vacated by Magdalen Hall. It was not until 
3 that the first step was taken to provide the Col- 
vith adequate accommodation. It was then that 
w hall was built, with the College gate underneath, 
ich the doors set up just two hundred years before 
neipal THorNToN have found, it may be hoped, their 
resting-place. The carving of the drinking stag 
them is also reproduced from THorNToN’s gate. 
is building the gap in the frontage of the Uollege 
Js the Bodleian was filled, and the whole front made 
ornamental, though the severe simplicity of style, 
ich Dr. Newton had set the example in his angle, 
|maintained. Inside the quadrangle the construc- 
f the staircase leading to the hall distantly but dis- 
y suggests the famous staircase of the Chateau of 


r. IT. G. Jackson, who has borne so great a part in 
g the outward appearance of modern Oxford what 
vas the architect of the new hall, and it is from his 
is that all the subsequent new buildings of the 
have been erected. In 1889-90 a large part of 
orthern side of the quadrangle, containing Dr. 
s kitchen, and the mean entry, which had served as 
ollege gate, was demolished, and in its place rose 
lock of rooms towards New College Street. Soon 
yards the College acquired from the City the site of 
ld City Ditch on the other side of the street, and 
Merton College a piece of ground behind this with a 
we upon Holywell; on this land two sides of what 
ventually be a second quadrangle have already been 
and building is still in progress. But the most 
sting feature of this recent acquisition of the College 
octagonal fourteenth-century chapel of ‘‘ Our Lady 
lithgate,’’ the shell of which has been recently ex- 
by the demolition of the houses adjoining; the 
fay, with its carved representation of the Annuncia- 
has never been hidden. This is the chapel in which, 
oop tells us, it was the custom for candidates for 
esto ‘‘pray for the Regents ’’ (who were to examine 
) before entering the Schools close by. It is to be 
| that as much as possible of this interesting relic of 
eval Oxford will be preserved, enshrined in the new 
ngs with which it is to be incorporated. 
hough this and much more remains to be done, the 
struction at any rate of the older part of the College 
10w been completed by the erection of the new 
1, which ‘is certainly one of the most pleasing and 
ssful of Mr. Jackson’s buildings.* The inadequate 
f the old chapel built by Dr. Newton may be judged 
e fact that the oak panelling and the marble pave- 
of the old have been found just sufficient for the 
chapel of the new; but it is satisfactory that a place 
een found for some memorial of the chapel in which 
YEWTON may be said to have laid the foundations of 
rst Hertford College. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ETITION DESIGN FOR BANQUETING HALL AND BALL ROCM, 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, LONDON. 


IS drawing was submitted with Messrs. ERNEST 
Runrz & Forp’s design in a limited competition for 
ebuilding of Freemasons’ Hall. This room was in- 
d to adjoin the ‘‘ Temple,”’ as did the old one, but it 
nsiderably larger, occupying an area of 8,797 square 
including galleries, being 4,449 square feet in excess 
e former hall, 

n the main the plan is rectangular; it is divided into 
» Squares, the central one surmounted by a dome 
et 6 inches in diameter and 46 feet in height, and 
1g a recess with a gallery over on the east side. The 


Squares have segmental arched ceilings 38 feet in 
So teniatliga hanes iene heheieeernen 


* The new chapel was opened cn Cctober 7, last year. 


height, each with galleries, and the whole is decoratively 
treated in the style of the Renaissance and capable of sub- 
division by means of partitions into three banqueting halls. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, HERTFORD.—ENTRANCE—INTERIOR OF 
HALL, 
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LODGE AND STABLES AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS. 
IP\HIS is planned as a lodge and yard on one side and 

stable and motor house on the other. The materials 
are small-grooved Fletton brick lime-washed, and the roof 
is thatched with Norfolk reeds. The fittings inside cottage 
and stable are very simple; casements from Messrs. 
Henry Hops & Son, Lrp. The architects were Messrs. 
Forbes & Tate. 


HOUSE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS, FOR ARCHIBALD 
GROVE, ESQ., M.P: 


HIS house is built of Dutch bricks and roof with old 
pantiles. The accommodation is ten bedrooms and 
four reception rooms. It is situated in the centre of a 
wood, and since the photographs have been taken the 
garden scheme has been begun. Messrs. Ames & 
Hunter supplied the Dutch bricks and tiles. Messrs. 
Henry Horr & Sons, Lrp., supplied the casements and 
door furniture. Messrs. Forpes & Tate were the 
architects. 


HOUSE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS, FOR J. EDWIN 
FORBES, ESQ.—NORTH ELEVATION—SOUTH ELEVATION. 


HIS house was designed for J. Epwin Forsss, of the 

firm of Forses & Tarr, the architects. It is in 

the middle of open woodland and is designed with large 

reception rooms and open-air loggia. The garden scheme 

was designed by Miss Jexytu. The house is built in 
sand-faced bricks and roofed with old country tiles. 


PARISH OF BERMONDSEY.—THE INFIRMARY, LOWER ROAD, 
ROTHERHITHE-SITE PLAN. 


TE alterations which have just been completed to the 
Bermondsey Infirmary haye been confined to the 
staffing and administrative portions of the institute rather 
than to the wards and patients’ accommodation. The 
site plan illustrated shows the new work in hatched lines 
and the old work in solid black. With regard to the 
administration block, however, this plan does not show 
as clearly as might be desired the large amount of altera- 
tions made, which have been chiefly connected with en- 
larging the capacity of this part of the establishment in 
order to meet the extra demands made upon it by the 
increase in the work of the infirmary. Thus, the kitchen 
and scullery have been structurally enlarged and fitted 
up with extra and modern cooking apparatus. What was 
formerly the steward’s and his clerks’ offices have now 
been added to and converted into a nurses’ mess room 
and a servery and china store. Rooms which were for- 
merly used as store rooms of various kinds have now been 
cleared out and used as staff mess rooms. Thus the 
whole of the dining arrangements, which were formerly 
spread over several buildings, have now been centralised 
into the administration block. The first floor of this 
block has been altered and fitted up as cubicles for some 
of the staff. The old laundry, situated at the rear of the 
administration block, has been denuded of its machinery, 
&c., and refitted as a general store. The nurses’ home 
has been enlarged by the addition of a new wing to accom- 
modate twenty-eight nurses and also by a large recreation 
room. New bath annexes have been built to a male and 
a female ward building. The new laundry and boiler 
house contains, as will be seen from the plan, receiving 
room, foul linen wash-house, large general wash-house, 
drying closets, ironing and mangling room, airing room, 
delivery room, and office. The boiler house, with three 
27-feet boilers, which supply the general heating of the 
institution, and coal store attached, the engine room, 
fitted with a MarsHauu’s horizontal engine and feed water 
heaters, &c., and the engineer’s workshop, &c., complete 
this building. The new receiving wards contain male 
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and female wards, clothes store, bath rooms, &c. ‘Lhe 
building formerly used as a receiving ward has now been 
turned ito an isolation ward block for male and female 
patients. The buildings fronting on to the main lower 
road are the steward’s house and porter’s lodge on either 
side of the main entrance gates, and the out-relief 
building. The engineer’s house, as will be seen, is placed 


near the laundry. The well house opposite is built over a 
well 316 feet deep, from which water supply is obtained. 
The contract, for the sum of 41,7851., has been carried 


Kize. 
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Oak Relief OF fice. “ 
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Lower Road. 


Lodge __ 
fo 


out by Messrs. Watrer Lawrence & Son, of Cana 
Works, Waltham Cross; the engineering by Messrs| 
J. & F. May, of High Holborn; well and pumps by 
Messrs. Baker & Sons; electric lighting by the Salis. 
bury Electrical Engineering Co,, of New Kent Road| 
The clerk of works was Mr. J. Carpenter, and the whok 
of the works have been executed according to the plan: 
and under the supervision of Mr. Arraur H. Newway| 
F.R.I.B.A., F.8.1., of 31 Tooley Street, London Bride 
S.E., the architect to the Board. a 
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THE SAXON TIMBER CHURCH 


AL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


a business general meeting held on Monday last the 
officers, Council, and standing committees for the ensu- 
sssion were declared duly elected, in accordance with 
rutineers’ report, as follows :— 
The Council. 

esident.—Ernest George. 
ce-Presidents.—Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Oxon., F.S.A.; Alfred William: Stephens Cross, 
Vantab.; Edward Guy Dawber; James Sivewright 
on. Secretary.—Henry Thomas Hare. 
embers of Council.—John. James Burnet, A.R.S.A. 
gow); Max Clarke; William Adam Forsyth; John 
1 Goteh, F.S.A.- (Kettering); Alexander Graham, 
..; Edwin Thomas Hall; George Hubbard, F-.S.A.; 
y Vaughan Lanchester; Edwin Landseer Lutyens; 
yn Edmund Macartney, F.S.A.; Charles Edward 
ws; Ernest Newton; Andrew Noble Prentice; Halsey 
1 Ricardo; John Slater, B.A.Lond.; Leonard Stokes ; 
Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. ; Edmund Wi imperis. 
sociate Members of Council.—Alan Edward Munby, 
Cantab.; Professor Charles Herbert Reilly, M.A.Can- 
Herbert Winkler Wills; Arthur Needham Wilson. 
*presentatives of Allied Societies. —Frederick Batchelor, 
H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) ; 
ce Bell (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; George 
as Brown (Northern Architectural Association) ; 
wz Stansfeld Dixon, M.A.Oxon, (Birmingham Archi 
‘al Association) ; Thomas Edgar Eccles (Liverpool 
tectural Society); Mowbray Aston Green (Bristol 
ty of Architects) Percy Robinson (Leeds and Yorks 
itectural Society); John Watson (Edinburgh Archi- 
Association) ; Percy Scott Worthington, M.A.Oxon. 
chester Society of Architects). 
“presentative of the Architectural Association (Lon- 
—Henry Tanner, jun. [/.]. 

The Standing Committees. 
rt.—Fellows: Walter Henry Brierley, F.S.A. ; Edward 
Dawber ; William Flockhart ; James Sivewright Gibson ; 
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From a Sketch by ADRIAN HARDMAN. 


Professor William Richard Lethaby ; 
Edwin Landseer Lutyens; Edwin Alfred Rickards; John 
William Simpson; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.—Asso- 
ciates: William Henry Bidlake, M.A.Cantab.; Arthur 
Thomas Bolton; Sydney Kyffin Greenslade ; Thomas Geoffry 
Lucas; Walter John Tapper; Septimus Warwick. 
Literature.—Fellows: Alfred William Stephens Cross, 
M.A.Cantab. ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.; George Hubbard, 
| as A Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; Professor Frederick Moore 
Simpson ; Professor -Rav enscroft Elsey Smith; Richard 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A.;. Henry Heathcote Statham; Charles 
Harrison Townsend ; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.—Asso- 
ciates: William Curtis Green; Herbert Passmore; Arthur 
James Stratton; Harry Inigo Triggs: William Henry Ward, 
M.A.Cantab. ; Percy Leslie Waterhouse, M.A.Cantab. 
Practice.—Fellows : William’ Henry Atkin Berry ; Max 
Clarke; Alfred William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab. ; 
George Hubbard, F.S.A.; Sydney Perks, F.S.A.; Alfred 
Saxon Snell; Henry Tanner, jun.; Thomas Henry Watson ; 
William Henry White; William Woodward.—Associates : 
Edward Greenop; Edwin Gunn; Edwin Richard Hewitt ; 
Harry John Pearson ; Horatio Porter, M.A.Cantab. ; Augus- 
tus William Tanner. 
Science.—Fellows : 


Henry Thomas Hare ; 


Harry Percy Adams; Max Clarke; 
Bernard Dicksee; William Dunn; Matthew Garbutt; 
Francis Hooper; Charles Stanley Peach; Sydney Perks, 
F.S.A.; Herbert Duncan Searles- ‘Wood; Lewis Solomon.— 
Associates: Henry William Burrows, F.G.S.; Edwin 
Richard Hewitt; Alan Edward Munby, M.A.Cantab; Digby 
Lewis Solomon, B.Se.Lond.; Ernest William Malpas 
Wonnacott; Ernest Alexander Young. 

Auditors.—John Hudson [/’.]; Charles Edward Hutchin- 
son [A.]. 

The following members were elected:—As Fellows.— 
Arthur Thomas “Bolton, Frederick Dare Clapham, Henry 
Arthur Crouch, John Stanley Heath, Edward Skinner 
(Ceylon), Percy Leslie Waterhouse. As Associates.—Donald 
Macpherson Gordon (Montreal), James Charles Morrell 
(Melbourne), Harold Beckwith Richards (Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A.), William Arthur Rigg (London). 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE cement introduced into these mills for the purpose of 
finishing was in a coarsely ground condition, having pre- 
viously been dealt with by some form of preliminary grinder, 
during which process, owing to the friction entailed, the 
temperature of the material was raised to a point ranging 
between 140° and 160° Fahr. The friction due to the action 
of the attrition of the steel balls or flint pebbles against 
themselves, the sides of the mill, and the passing cement, 
caused the temperature in the tube mill to be still further 
increased, and it was at this point where moisture was intro- 
duced in the form of a regulated supply of steam, which still 
further increased the temperature and enabled it to be main- 
tained at a point above 180° Fahr., preferably about 200° 
Fahr, at or above which temperature the operation is most 
successfully conducted, and the cement operated upon was 
made to take up uniformly throughout an amount of water, 
in practice about 1 per cent. or a little under, with which 
it combined chemically, and which could not be expelled 
except by ignition. 

The thoroughness of the process will be realised when it 
was understood that the time of passage through the tube 
mill was about two hours, and that each particle of cement 
was being continuously submitted for that period of time to 
a moist atmosphere acting upon its surface, which latter was 
removed by the attrition of the balls or pebbles, exposing a 
fresh surface upon which a similar action took place, until 
the whole left the mill at a temperature which had been 
gradually increasing until the operation was complete. In 
this way the operation of exposure to moisture was accom- 
plished at a temperature above the critical point necessary 
for the purpose, and in such a manner that no mechanical 
difficulties presented themselves in the blocking of the 
machinery or apparatus. 

The facts mentioned in reference to the importance of 
carrying out the process at or above a certain temperature 
were not generally known. 

Now let them return to the other method of retarding the 
setting time known to the ancients, i.e., the addition of 
gypsum to the product of the intermittent kiln during or 
after the process of grinding. 

With this class of cement, containing already sulphates 
equivalent to about 1.5 per cent. SO;, derived, as previously 
stated, from the sulphur compounds in the fuel, it was 
generally sufficient to add 14 per cent. of gypsum to obtain 
a slow-setting cement ; the effect, however, in most cases was 
only transient, as it was well known that the effect of 
aeration, even when the cement was packed, almost invari- 
ably resulted in such cement returning first to its original 
quick-setting condition before subsequently becoming slow 
setting, and largely inert through excessive exposure to the 
atmosphere, This peculiarity of cements slowed by gypsum 
had been the cause of much difficulty to the manufacturer, 
and many conflicting theories were propounded as to the 
cause of such reflex action. 

A slow-setting cement containing 0.95 per cent. of SO,, of 
which only 0.35 per cent. was added, retained this property 
of slow setting for long periods in commercial packages, as it 
was also known to do when stored in bulk. 

It was difficult to give any definite chemical or physical 
explanation of the fact that the presence of as little as 1 per 
cent. of combined water in cement, which had been taken 
up at a high temperature, should not only in itself have the 
effect of appreciably slowing the setting time, but that when 
present in conjunction with even small percentages of gypsum 
the slowing effect of the combination was maintained. 

The presence of 1 per cent. of combined water had also 
an enormous influence on the action of cement when tested 
for soundness under the boiling test, more particularly under 
the method invented by Le Chatelier and now usually 
adopted, by which method and with which apparatus it 
was thought the actual expansion of the cement could be 
measured, 

: By means of the steaming process described the propor- 
tion of gypsum required to be added to produce a slow-setting 
cement was much reduced, and if advantage were taken of 
the greater solubility of plaster of Paris (CaOSO, $H,0) over 
that of raw gypsum (CaOSO, 2H,O) the quantity of SO, 
introduced into a cement might be reduced to a minimum. 

_ The author had referred to this subject on former occa- 
sions. Inasmuch as the effect of gypsum in retarding the 


* A paper on the Setting of Port] ; é 
H. K. C. Bamber on May oT Masami 5. 
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initial set of cement depended upon the rapidity of soluh 
in the period immediately after the addition of water. 
the quantity that could quickly be brought into solutior 
which condition it was alone active), it followed that 
form of gypsum having this property most developed w 
be the most effective. The quantity required to produce 
results when plaster was used might be one-third legs ; 
with gypsum, and this was important in view of the ky 
defects produced by the addition of gypsum to cement, 
especially if the cement was to be deposited under ; 
(more particularly sea-water) before setting commenced, 

Le Chatelier, in a paper read at the meeting of th h 
national Testing Association at Brussels, describing 
behaviour of cements in sea-water, said :—‘‘ By intrody 
important quantities of calcium sulphate into 
cements, it 1s possible to bring about’ their disinte 
more or less rapid speed ; and as a rule destruction 
faster when the material is in the sea tlian’ when it 
fresh water.”’ 

It was important, in view of the chemical act 
was said to take place between the added sulphate 
(gypsum) or the soluble constituents of sea-water, y 
aluminate of lime in the cement, forming a compou 
to be sulpho-aluminate of lime, that the amount o! 
gypsum should be kept as low as possible. . 

The action referred to by Le Chatelier was c 
in evidence with all cements to which more than 2 
of gypsum had been added to retard the setting ti 
such cements were tested by the accelerated methods 
mining the ultimate soundness, more particule 
they were subjected to the primary stages of that 
tive boiling test, which appeared in most spe 
introduced by Le Chatelier himself and which bore 

This test was designed with the object of 
rapidly any inherent unsoundness in cement, so tha 
ledge as to the constancy of volume of any cement 
obtained previous to its use in the work. 

To those who had much experience in the ortho 
ing of this apparatus it was apparent that the « 
drawn might frequently be entirely fallacious, a 
perfectly sound cements thereby rejected, while 
doubtful quality for certain conditions of work 
detected. In adopting this test the fact seemed to 
entirely overlooked that many cements, more esp 
containing over or about 2 per cent. of gypsum, 
to expand considerably during the primary imm 
cold water and might show but a slight furthe 
during the second, or boiling, stage of the opera 
cements would be passed as satisfactory by this 
doubt many would prove to be so, if allowed to 
fore immersion in water. It would seem, howevel 
at present conducted the test entirely failed to de 
a record of the expansion during the cold-wate 
was included) a cement containing an unsafe p 
gypsum, which cement might be required for work 
concrete was of necessity deposited under water i 
after gauging. 

The period of immersion before boiling stipulated | 
Le Chatelier test was a very important factor in affec 
the results, and appeared to be entirely arbitrary. It 
be that certain cements, perfectly sound in cold and 3 
ing water, and especially those of a very slow-setti 
ter, would fail to pass if boiled twenty-four hours < 
gauging, whereas at thirty-six or forty-eight how 
longer, the results might be perfectly*satisfactory. 

Now as to the causes of expansion of certal 
when boiled, this might be due to (1) an insufficient 
tion and amalgamation of the raw materials, (2) i 
or irregular calcination, or (3) a predominance 
unground particles of clinker in the finished cement. 
Le Chatelier test was designed to guard against the res 
of such irregularities in the course of manufacture, an 
regards points 1 and 2 was useful and effective, as unso 
ness due to either of these causes might subsequently dev: 
causing disintegration. The expansion under these cir 
stances was probably due entirely to chemical causes, Te 
ing either from unbalanced proportions of the raw mater 
possibly also in an unsuitable mechanical condition, ™ 
ing to form during calcination a chemical combination © 
same uniform character as would be the case if chemi 
balanced and thoroughly amalgamated ; or, given a satl 
tory raw material in all respects, the expansion on bot 
might be due to the fact that during calcination the 
material, either wholly or in part, might not have 
brought up to the requisite temperature at which the pt 
pal compounds constituting Portland cement were fort 

The expansion, however, due to the third cause, 
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resence of unground particles of well-manufactured 
r, came under a different category, for the material 
1g expansion was of identical composition, and having 
ame chemical and physical properties as the finer- 
d portions of the cement, which latter, per se, were 
ly free from expansion when boiled. The cause in this 
as rather more of a physical character than a chemical 
Ithough it must be admitted that the hydration of the 
les of clinker at the high temperature, which in the 
r’s opinion was the cause of the expansion in this case, 
, chemical process, 

was evident that the mere reduction of the clinker to 
powder did not in any way change the chemical com- 
on of the cement, and if any difference was noticeable 
‘the Le Chatelier boiling test between a finely ground 
he same coarsely ground clinker, the former being per- 
sound and the latter showing expansion, this expan- 
aust be due to the action of water at a high temperature 
ese particles. 

_the author’s opinion the conclusions drawn from the 
s of tests under the Le Chatelier method, brought about 
gh this latter cause, might be misleading, because it 
issumed that these particles causing expansion conse- 
,upon hydration at a high temperature would equally 
id at normal, temperatures, which had yet to be proved. 
om experiments it would appear that the larger par- 
of clinker remaining even in a commercially finely 
dd cement, which were hydrated with expansion when 
ntact with boiling water under the Le Chatelier test, 
also hydrated, and perhaps also with expansion, by 
ef with steam at a high temperature, although in a 
aratively dry condition, during the process of grinding. 
uis would seem to be the logical reason of the fact that 
/cement manufactured from clinker chemically well 
ced and thoroughly calcined would expand when sub- 
d to the Le Chatelier test, it would not expand under 
ame conditions if it had been previously treated by the 
iting process. 
ttempts had been made to use other materials for regu- 
g the setting time, such as calcium chloride, sodium 
mate, &c., but as far as the author was aware these 
ods have not proved commercially successful. At the 
nt time the processes employed were practically con- 
to watering the clinker, hydrating by means of steam 
ig grinding, and the addition of gypsum. With these 
ods individually, or with a combination of same, 
nt could be produced having setting times suitable for 
ee cnents. 
Ithough the methods described made it possible to pro- 
cement with definite setting properties, it must be 
mbered that the activity of the chemical process of 
ig was dependent upon the hygroscopic condition and 
erature of the atmosphere or surrounding conditions 
t which concrete work was being carried out, a high 
erature and a dry atmosphere tending to increase the 
lity of the set, and vice versa. 
ome tests indicating the change in the character of the 
ag time of cement due to temperature and atmospheric 
tions, over which the manufacturer had no control, and 
h will always exist, were then referred to by the author, 
thought their results should induce the engineer, archi- 
contractor, or other users of cement to supply the 
ufacturer with the fullest possible detail of the prevail- 
onditions under which the cement he purchased is likely 
> used, so that the experience of those who have made 
question a special study might be utilised to the full, 
by the avoidance of failures thereby creating even 
ter confidence in the method of concrete construction, 
h, although developed of recent years to an enormous 
at, was yet in its infancy. 


Ir. Edward Holmes along with Mr. Edward M. Gibbs and 
Peter Marshall, has offered the Sheffield authorities to 
ulate a scheme for laying out the Rivelin Valley Road 
e with due regard to the ultimate commercial develop- 
/ Of the estate, and at the same time preserving the 
uties of the valley and neighbourhood. The water com- 
@ have accepted the offer with thanks. 
"he Members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
@ visit to Glasgow on Saturday under the leadership of 
Glasgow Institute. of Architects. The party drove round 
‘ity and inspectedisome of the more prominent. buildings 
h have been recently erected, such as the Art Galleries, 
School of Art, the Mitchell Library, the Institute of 


neers and Shipbuild h ildi 
MT Teeals ci ae uders, the Clyde Trust buildings, and 


THE PRESERVATION OF IRON AND STEEL." 


. (Continued from last week.) 


HE electro-chemical explanation of the corrosion of iron is 
not complicated, and so far has been found in accordance 
with all the facts. Briefly stated, the explanation is as 
follows:—Iron has a certain solution tension, even when 
the iron is chemically pure and the solvent pure water. The 
solution tension is modified by impurities or additional 
snbstances contained in the metal and in the solvent. The 
effect of even the slightest segregation in the metal, or even 
of unequal stresses and strains in the surface, will therefore. 
throw the surface out of equilibrium, and the solution 
tension will be greater at some points than at others, The 
points or nodes of maximum solution pressure will be electro- 
positive to those of minimum pressure, and a current will 
flow, provided the surface points are in contact through a 
conducting film. If the film is water or in any way moist 
the higher its conductivity the more rapidly iron will pass 
into solution in the electro-positive areas, and the faster 
corrosion proceeds. Positive hydrogen ions migrate to the 
negative areas, negative hydroxyls to the positive. By a 
hydrogen ion is meant a dissociated hydrogen atom carrying 
its equivalent static electrical charge which may he repre- 


~ 7 
sented by the symbol H. The hydroxyl ion is written OH. 
Water, which may be expressed by the symbol HOH, is made 


up of the dissociation products H and OH. An acid like 


+ - 
hydrochloric acid (HCl) dissociates into H and Cl. An acid 
is always highly dissociated in solution, while water itself 
is only slightly dissociated. This explains why the presence 
of an acid increases the concentration of the hydrogen ions. 
Ionisation always takes place in every solution of an in- 
organic compound, and even the purest water is slightly 


- 0 

dissociated into its constituent ions H and OH. The more 
ionised a solution is the higher its electrical conductivity 
and the more rapid the damage to the underlying iron. If 
the concentration of the hydrogen ions is sufficiently high, 
which is only the same as saying if the solution is suffi- 
ciently acid, the hydrogen ions wil exchange their electro- 
static charges with the iron sweeping into solution, and 
gaseous hydrogen is seen escaping from the system. If, 
however, as is usual in ordinary rusting, the acidity is not 
high enough to produce this result, the hydrogen ions will 
polarise around the positive nodes, and the so-called elec- 
trical double layer of Helmholtz will be formed.+ This 
polarisation effect resists and slows down the action. Never- 
theless, although it cannot be seen, some exchange takes 
place and iron slowly pushes through, as is shown by the 
development of the blue nodes in the ferroxyl test. For every 
exchange of static charge between iron and hydrogen at the 
positive node, a corresponding negative hydroxyl ion appears 
at the negative node, which is shown in pink with the 
ferroxyl indicator. In other words, as fast as the iron 
sweeps into solution, the concentration of ferrous hydroxide 
grows, but the ferrous reaction appears in one place and the 
hydroxyl in another. It is now that the oxygen of the 
atmosphere dissolved in the solution takes up its work, the 
ferrous ions are oxidised to the insoluble ferric condition, 
which results in the precipitation of rust and the action of 
hydrolysis proceeds. The formation of the insoluble ferroso- 
ferric carbonates and hydroxides changing to the red ferric 
hydroxide known as rust is familiar to everyone. Even the 
purest iron obtainable shows the electrolytic nodes in the 
ferroxyl indicator, which proves that the equilibrium is so 
delicate that it is affected by the physical condition of the 
surfaces as well as by the chemical constitution of the metal. 
In a recent publication ¢ the author has discussed this sub- 
ject at length. It was observed that in making ferroxyl 
mounts an indentation, scratch or wound of any kind on the 
surface of the steel invariably became positive to its sur- 
rounding area and thus formed a centre of corrosion. If this 
had occurred only upon milled specimens which carried a 
coat of scale or blue oxide, the explanation would be simple; 
but the fact is, 1f a freshly polished steel mirror receives a 
cut before immersion, the marked place comes out in blue 
and corrosion takes place more rapidly. It has been known 


* A paper by Allerton 8. Cushman, Assistant Director, Office of- 
Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, presented 
to the Iron and Steel Institute. 

+ Wiedermann’s Annaler, 1879, vol. vii. p. 337. 

t Transactions of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1908, vol. viii. p. 244. 
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for a long time that indentations or injuries on the water 
surfaces of boilers become centres of corrosion and pitting. 
It has been shown by Walker and others that the polarity 
is affected by stresses and strains on the surface, and it 
would seem, in view of all the facts, that this condition is 
determined by_a number of widely different causes, which 
may be classified as electrical, chemical and mechanical. It 
seems probable that the surfaces of steel which are subject 
to the condensation moisture of the atmosphere are always 
in a state of electrical strain and polarity. The ferroxyl 
tests show that in a large majority of cases the positive 
spots once formed remain positive, and so corrosion proceeds 
steadily to the formation of destructive pitholes. ° 

Those who have followed the above explanation will 
understand the statement of the author that the rusting of 
iron is primarily due, not to attack by oxygen, but by 
hydrogen in its ionised condition. Nevertheless, the function 
of oxygen in carrying on the process of rusting, although a 
secondary one, is absolutely essential to its progress, for in 
the absence of oxygen rust is not formed. I+ is owing to 
these separate though co-ordinated functions of hydrogen 
and oxygen that the formation of rust can be inhibited by 
the addition to the water of certain oxidising agents, as well 
as by certain reducing agents, a seeming paradox that no 
other theory attempts to explain. The strong reducing agent 
pyrogallol will inhibit rusting by interference with the 
function of the oxygen, while such conspicuous oxidising 
agents as chromic acid and its soluble salts, by inducing a 
passive condition, interfere with the action of the hydrogen 
ions. 

Let us now examine this theory in the light of some 
additional well-known facts. That the presence of acid is 
necessary for the continued corrosion of iron has been be- 
lieved for a long time, and some authorities have even con- 
tended that carbonic acid is the sole cause of the rusting of 
iron. In the opinion of the author this is true only inas- 
much as carbonic acid is one of the factors in the hydrolysis 
which produces hydrogen ions. Iron does not rust in alkaline 
solutions, which contain an excess of hydroxyl ions, provided 
the alkalinity is high enough, but in dilute alkaline solutions 
rusting goes on in a dangerous fashion, the tendency to pit 
being accentuated. This action is incompatible with the 
theory that free acid is necessary to induce rusting, but is 
explained by the electro-chemical theory. Hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions can exist in a solution at the same time to a 
considerable extent only when they are separated or held 
apart by potential differences, and therefore in the rusting 
of iron the concentration of hydroxyl ions, or, in other 
words, the alkalinity, must reach a certain value before rust- 
ing is entirely prohibited. This is because, owing to the 
very slight dissociation of water, an excess of hydroxyl ions 
would be incompatible with the presence of free oxygen ions. 


The Passivity of Iron. 


Chromic acid and solutions of its salts inhibit corrosion 
of iron and steel by inducing a passive condition of the 
surface. This passive condition is maintained not only while 
the metallic surface is in contact with the solution, but also 
for a certain length of time after the iron is clean and dry. 
The passive condition, however, gradually disappears. There 
is a vast literature * on the subject of passivity, and the 
three following theories have been advanced to account for 
it:t—(1) A layer of oxide is formed on the surface ; 
(2) oxygen is plated out on the surface, polarising it to the 
condition of an oxygen electrode ; (3) the solution tension of 
the iron is lowered by the change of the elementary iron to 
the condition of its highest valency, in which state it behaves 
as though it were a noble metal. The first theory is un- 
tenable, and each of the other two, though based on observed 
facts, offers incomprehensible difficulties. It is not, how- 
ever, the intention of this paper to discuss these theories, 
but merely to present the subject in sufficient detail to permit 
the consideration of the practical bearing of the general 
theory on the important subject of the preservation of iron. 


Preservative Coatings. 


; The various forms of iron and steel used in the arts and 
industries may. be, for our present purpose, conveniently 


classified according to the methods in most general use for 
their preservation. 


* For the bibliography and discussion of the passive state, see 


Tes of the American Chemical Society VOL. xxx marteLl 
Pp. : 


t H.C. Jones, Elements of Physical Chemistry , 1907, p. 441. 
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Preservative Coatings for Various Forms of Iron and Steel, 


Coatings. Forms of Iron and Steel, | 


Zinc, tin, copper, lead. Roofing and sheathing of py; 
ings ; wire for telegraph, f 
ing, suspension cables, ' 
nails, screws, bolts, -fitti 
&c.; tanks, vessels, gl 
sils; chains for special | 
poses; pipes and tubes 
special purposes. cael 

Structural iron and steel | 
corative iron work, fire-esca. 
railings, &c.; locomotives 
cars; smoke stacks, gas 
oil tanks; pipes; machir’ 
(in part); boats and sh; 
boilers (on the outside) ; tro 
poles, masts, posts, a 
boxes, &c. mee 

Small articles, hardware nten, 
implements, tools, cans, & 


Structural steel, gun barrels, 


Paints, varnishes, bitumens, ce- 
ments, &c. 


Lacquers, varnishes, japans, and 
enamels. 

Processed after manufacture to 
form a skin of oxide, phos- 
phide, or some other com- 
pound. 

Usually unprotected. 


Machinery (in part); tools 
farming implements (in 
chains ; boilers and tanks | 
side); railroad rails, pla 
and bolts. al 


oe 

Taking up these preservative coatings in the order in 
cated, we may inquire how successful the present methods 
manufacture and preservation are, and whether or not { 
electro-chemical explanation of corrosion is likely to be 
any practical value in indicating improvements in niet 
of protection. : th 
It is unnecessary to discuss at length the dissatisfacti 
which is so widespread among consumers of modern steel a 
iron, who complain that it rusts and corrodes much mc 
rapidly than older metals made largely by hand-working 
past times. The technical and scientific press is crow 
with evidence of the truth of this contention.* A 
minent American railway engineer, in considering the pi 
sible conservation of forest trees which would result fre 
the substitution of steel for hardwood railroad ties, h 
pointed out that unless more rust-resistant metal is man 
factured, such a course could not be economically followe 
He further points out that the rate at which both wood ai 


iron decay leaves little to be said in favour of eith 
material, though reafforestation is possible, while iron ore 
not capable of reproduction. eS 


(To be continued.) 


ee 4 
SOME THOUGHTS ON ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE’ OF TO-DAY.) 33a 

By Vraror. a 


Ee eee which end of the telescope should an observ 
glance in order to gain the best, the correct, visu 
grasp of architectural presentments? Should minor deta 
be obscured, and merely broad effects noted ; or, on the co 
trary, should the lens be used that magnifies instead 
diminishing the object, thus forcing on our gaze every deta 
minutely? There are but few buildings that would he 
such scrutiny as last implied—few buildings, whether ance! 
or modern, and (though no laudator temporis acti at tl 
expense of to-day) the latter would bear such scrutiny le 
capably than the former. : 

But, irrespective of this, the just mode of observance ' 
any building is that, dependent upon the consideration th 
a supercritical gazer makes no allowance for general effec 
which is, at last, the most desirable effect to be obtaine 
Whether the principle to be observed is that ‘he who Tul 
may read’’ or ‘‘he who stands in crowded thoroughfar 
should not be given too much to read,”’ either of these su 
gests the desirability of broad effects as opposed to minu 
detail. fee , 

To an increasing extent is this consideration heede 
nowadays in the British Isles; the feeling 18 perhal 
French, though ante-dating the entente; nor need a 
any humiliation in thus borrowing from our neighbours i ‘ 
England’s greatness owes its origin to her Norman ancestl, 


* Tailroad Age Gazette, 1908, vol. xlv. p. 24. 
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quently French influence worked upon by insular re- 
‘ments is without reproach Broad effects, however, do 
onnote a mask of ugliness ; and too often the latter is 
ssted, whence is obtained the New Art, a deplorable 
2, whose passing is not yet. 
hese few jottings are not conce_ned with holding up to 
smnation or to commendation any individuals or build- 
the object being to display motifs rather than motif- 
acers. Nor need anything more than this passing notice 
iient art be set down here, The glories of the past are 
1 universal heirlooms, gaining in interest and in 
ential consideration with the flight of time. The works 
day, on the other hand, are properly open to criticism, 
- this means improvement is possible, and the continua- 
of exercises and experiments, which can but travesty 
may be thus discouraged. 
f we arecorrect in saying that a building should provide 
1 effects, this implies that everything in the design and 
ping must have the relative importance that it may 
arly demand—that and no more. A further deduction 
at ‘“‘art for its own sake”’ is to have a different inter- 
ition from that advocated by extremists, whom we 
lely designate ‘‘ purists.’’ The expression of art is first 
last for the satisfaction of the capable beholder in 
‘al, and not of the producer in particular; the over- 
mation observable in some buildings could only be 
fied if the first-personal equation were admissible. 
itis mutandis, the same equation would alone justify 
owhouse architecture of to-day. 
ealing with this vast London merely, are there two 
1, are there even a dozen, buildings of the last century 
would incontestably rank as fine examples of architec- 
in the eye of the capable observer? And yet if we set 
+a too extremely stringent standard, if we apply but 
mall lens of the telescope, if we will satisfy ourselves 
general effect instead of absorbing inconsiderable 
Is, we shall experience greater and at the same time 
nal satisfaction from much of our modern architecture, 
we shall be cognisant of signs of improvement, giving 
nm hopes for the future. 
he agreement between internal disposition and external 
ession is becoming progressively marked in these days, 
when it entails (what has been termed) an ametrical 
tion ; such honesty is truly the best policy, the virtue 
bringing in its train the due reward in the increased 
est and vigour appertaining to the appearance of a 
ling so treated. It is not many years since such treat- 
; would have been regarded with horror. Let it be 
ted that the struggle between revealment and conceal- 
; is long-contested and that the latter dies hard, but the 
on will finally be slain. 
his, then, is one of the broad effects that should be 
acterised for the benefit of observers, and another is the 
tion of meaningless and superabundant adcrnment of 
wes. The eye demands that these shall be broad and 
ul, and that groupings shall be well defined and well 
sed. The desideratum is for ornament that is charac- 
tic of the building, and for such ornament only ; or, if 
» be no special character, then the decoration should be 
ast restful and of good repute. 
n this respect, too, the signs of the times are on the 
e healthy, though some terrible warnings—or shall we 
ure to say backslidings ?—meet the eye in some quite 
mm buildings. That sensitive organ seeks a resting- 
2 Im such instances as hopelessly as the dove on its first 
t from the Ark. Mostly it is modern Gothic that so 
ds, a fact much to be regretted by true lovers of the 
acular, as the numerous examples of Gothic restraint 
nce the superiority of the latter. It is not the 
leation of the small lens of the telescope that will serve 
literate such over-elaborated designs ; nothing short of 
ting the eyes can remove the effect of restlessness thus 
ded upon the notice of the passer-by. In the desire, 
ver, to obtain breadth and restraint, some modern work 
bits all the defects of the New Art, which resembles 
ing on the earth beneath the heavens, and, it may be 
ntly hoped, resembles nothing in the heavens above. 
effects and limitless effects are distinguishable ; we 
» the former and should shun the latter. It is a ques- 
of Massing, not only in regard to constructive materials, 
Tespecting colour also. We see chessboard treatment 
| and there we are confronted and affronted by the 
ed fever, 
Vhen all is said about the British ‘sheep ’’ and the 
tariat, it 1s however true that well considered buildings 
gain the suffrages of the crowd in its moments of self- 


forgetfulness ; and even though, maybe, unwitting of the 
basis of its approval, such approval will be far more often 
just than ignoble. Dr. Samuel Johnson rightly threw scorn 
on the saying, ‘‘ He who drives fat oxen must himself be 
fat,’’ and for all ideas of this nature similar scorn is appro- 
priate ; lovers of good design are not necessarily, nor perhaps 
principally, confined to the ranks of those who can pro- 
duce it. 

The rapprochement between the arts and crafts is in 
every way to be commended as long as a spirit of selflessness 
and subordination rules, exhibiting a desire to promote the 
best results, regardless of the relative prominence or middle 
distance of the collaborators. Perhaps adherence to this 
principle will come most easily to the architect, whose por- 
tion of the work, in the vast majority of cases, will neces- 
sarily hold first rank. But from this very fact it is evident 
that the architect is thus in the best position to foster to 
the utmost the friendly collaboration of the other arts and 
of the crafts. To the unbiassed observer there seems no more 
reason why architectural qualities should not be applied to 
engineering structures, than for the engineer to collaborate 
with the architect, and the latter is found ever ready to 
subordinate himself in the work on those public memorials 
where the sculptor takes first rank. Such being the case, the 
architect should be able to reckon on the cordial co-operation 
of others, whether artsman or craftsman. 

It is a hopeful sign in present-day England that we have 
set aside the restless searching after a new style; the period 
is not far to seek when such searching was in evidence, but 
now the attempt to create a style has given place to the 
healthier idea of grafting on to existing types the motifs 
naturally arising from modern requirements. To reject 
ancient and established styles, whose merits are apparent, 
would be childish ; but side by side with them, or, as just. 
suggested, by adapting their underlying characteristics, a 
new style or many new styles may arise by degrees. Evolu- 
tion is always to be preferred to revolution. 


DISCONNECTING TRAPS. 


T a meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association held 

recently at Bath, Mr. J. T. Moss-Flower, C.E., 

F.R.S.I., opened a discussion on the disconnecting trap in 
drains. He stated :— 

That it is most desirable that there should be fixed on the 
line of drain between the house and the sewer an intercepting 
trap, so as to keep the sewer air as far from the house as 
possible. 

That the fixing in a proper manner of an intercepting 
trap of suitable size, shape and form affords an effectual 
barrier to the passage of any germ of disease or sewer air 
from the sewer to the house. 

That he had examined the drainage of houses where 
there was no intercepting trap between the house and the 
sewer, so that the sewer air was enabled to pass freely to the 
inside of the house through defective drains and sanitary 
fittings, and that this was alleged by medical attendants to- 
have been the indirect, if not the direct, cause of the specific 
form of disease from which the inmates were suffering. 

That he had examined the drainage and sanitary arrange- 
ments of a large number of houses where in each case there’ 
was an intercepting trap on the line of drain, and he gave: 
particulars of the defects discovered, such as_ periodical 
syphoning of traps of water-closets, which allowed drain air 
to enter the house, and which, but for the intercepting trap, 
would have given a free and uninterrupted passage to the: 
house for the sewer air. 

That, in the absence of a trap on the line of drain, any 
germs of disease which may find their way into the sewer 
from an infected stool or otherwise may pass up the house 
drain of a neighbouring house and into the house through 
one of the numerous defects that may exist in the drains and 
general sanitary arrangements and be imbibed by the 
inmates. 

That he had never known any evils to arise in connection. 
with the numerous systems of drainage constructed by him 
during the last twenty years in connection with which inter- 
cepting traps were fixed, and that of the large number of 
intercepting traps fixed by him he has only known of one 
becoming choked, and that was due to the carelessness of 
workmen in allowing some cement to fall into the well of the 
trap. 

That the abolition of the intercepting trap would prove 
very disastrous, and that it would not be advisable in any 
case unless the public sewers were constructed, covered,: 
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éleanséd, ventilated and kept at all times so as not to be 
a nuisance or injurious to health, and unless the house 
drainage and: general sanitary arrangements of all houses 
draining into the public sewer were also constructed and 
maintained constantly in a perfectly sound state; but since 
it is not possible to insure this, the intercepting trap is the 
best safeguard to the health of the inmates of houses. 

That where complaints have been made against the use 
of the intercepting trap they arise from one or more of the 
following defects :—(a) The trap is too large or too small; 
in the former case difficult to flush, and in the latter lable 
to choke. (b) The trap is of improper shape and form, 
offering obstacles to the flushing out of its contents. (c) The 
invert of the outlet of the trap is on a level with, or above 
the level of, the inlet, in the latter case causing the sewage 
to pond back in the drain. (d) Carelessness of workmen in 
fixing the trap out of level, either tipping it towards the 
outlet, thereby breaking or reducing the water seal, or tipping 
it towards the house and making the outlet higher than the 
inlet, thus causing the sewage to pond back in the drain, 
as in (c); also in not clearing the cement from the inside of 
the pipes at the joints, &e. (e) By fixing the traps, in cases 
where there are no special automatic flushing tanks, so far 
from the house that all ordinary flushes of water have so 
‘spread out along the invert of the drain as to have no 
flushing power by the time they reach the trap. (f) By 
giving too little fall to the house drains to which the traps 
are connected, causing the traps to choke. (g) In the case 
of disconnecting chambers by fixing intercepting traps with 
inspection eyes leading to sewer, which inspection eyes are 
capped by a plain stoneware disc that can be easily blown 
out by pressure of air or otherwise, these stoppers under 
normal conditions being seldom tight and allowing sewer air 
to enter the drain. 

That the foregoing defects can be avoided if proper care 
be observed, and that by carefully selecting the trap and 
taking due care in fixing and in selecting the position no 
evils need arise, and that as regards the inspection eye on 
the outlet end of manholes the disc closing the opening 
should be so arranged that it cannot be removed by sewer 
men: thrusting the rods up the house drains from the sewer, 
or by pressure caused by sewage or air, and yet so that it 
could, if necessary, be quickly opened from the ground level 
without entering the manhole. 

That -he has made detailed examinations of a large 
number of premises where one or another of such diseases 
as typhoid fever, diphtheria, blood-poisoning, &c., has broken 
out, and in every case he has found serious defects which 
admitted either drain or sewer air to the house, to which 
defects the medical attendant has attributed the disease. 

That in other cases, particularly in boarding schools, 
where there has been no specific form of disease that could 
be diagnosed by the medical attendant, but a general low 
condition of health has been prevalent among the inmates, 
he has found the sanitary arrangements most defective. 

That in his opinion it would be necessary, in the event of 
the intercepting trap being abolished:—(qa) To insist on a 
very high standard of workmanship and material in connec- 
tion with the construction of house drains and sanitary 
arrangements generally; (b) to arrange for a much better 
‘system of supervising the carrying out of such work; (c) to 
arrange for periodical tests and examinations at much more 
frequent intervals than are usual at present to make sure of 
the pipes and fittings being maintained tight and sound and 
proof against allowing drain or sewer air to pass into the 
house; (d) to discontinue the practice of providing low-level 
inlet ventilators to drains, as now provided under most local 
authorities’ by-laws, and to arrange for all ventilating open- 
ings to be carried to a point well above the roof and away 
from all windows. (This plan, it was pointed out, is desir- 

able even where there is an intercepting trap, but it would 
be much more so were the interceptor abolished.) 

That his observations, extending over a period of many 
years, make it clear to him that the low condition of health 
shown by the inmates of houses where drain or sewer air 
has access to the house is often to be attributable to the 
imbibation of drain or sewer air. 

Mr. Moss-Flower then went on to speak of the ventilation 
of sewers and drains, and said that the ventilation of sewers 
and drains is absolutely necessary, and in the case of house 
drains (a) to prevent the air in any part of the drains or 
pipes from being compressed to such an extent (by the dis- 
charge into the drains or pipes of water) as would endanger 
loss by momentum of the water seal of traps; (b) to prevent 
stagnation of the air in the drain, so that if there were 
defects in the drains or fittings the air passing into the 
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house because of them would not be so harmful or obnoxic 
as would be the case where there is no ventilation. 
That in the case of drains there should be not less th: 
two ventilating openings as far apart as possible, and +} 
low-level inlet openings, now often fixed in basement aix 
and such places, should not be permitted, a low-level in 
only being allowed where it can be fixed a long way fi 
house, and where the discharges from it cannot be a day 
to the occupants of the house or anyone else. 
That since one of the objects aimed at by th 
advocate the abolition of the intercepting trap is the vent 
tion of the sewer by means of the soil pipe contin 
the roof, the point of outlet for the ventilating p 
have to be selected with great care, and that 
instances it would be most difficult to find a po 
would be sufficiently far from windows and other 
into the house to avoid a nuisance and danger to th 
of the inmates. aa 
That the ventilating pipes from the drains of or 
should not be so arranged that, although the out] 
be clear of all the openings into the house they ser 
may be a danger to the inmates of an adjoining h 
is very often found to be the case. a 
That, as regards sewers, his experience teaches h 
ventilating openings at the ground level are the mo 
sirable and give rise at least to serious nuisances, 
That, generally speaking, tall ventilating sha 
columns fixed in carefully selected positions are t 
desirable, and that in places where columns must be 
in exposed positions and close to frequented p 
houses, then one of the forms of lamps for crems 
emanations is desirable. . / 
That if the size and form of sewers are prope 
tioned to the work they have to do, and they be e 
of non-absorbent and otherwise proper materials, 
laid with self-cleansing velocities, and be regular 
and have ventilating shafts fixed at proper and cor 
places so as to prevent undue pressure from rise of 
ture, rapid increase in volume of flow, &c., and m 
turers’ refuse, which should be properly treated be 
discharged into sewers, and steam and hot liquids 
certain temperature be excluded from the sewer, m 
have been done to reduce the nuisance caused by the 
tion from sewers. 


LONDON MUNICIPAL HEAT SUPP 
By ALFRED E. WHEELER, C.E. 
(Continued from last week.) 


- order to make my proposals as clear as possible, 
classify them under the following four heads :—(L 
tity of heat. (2) Generation of heat. (3) Syst 


tribution. (4) Payment for supplies. 
(1) Quantity of Heat. 
To arrive at the amount of heat which is lik 
required, and which must be provided for, is 
no simple matter, and sound judgment, rather than s 
theoretical figures, will be found of the greatest 
First it will materially assist if we consider the 


provided for. , 

The purposes for which heat. is required are | 
three in number:—(1) Heating buildings and apat 
(2) Preparing food for consumption. (3) Heati 
for domestic uses. In addition to these some consul 
may require steam for various purposes. « a 

Either of these objects could be accomplished by 
of gas ranges and fires, but there is very little do 
from the standpoint of cost, which is the factor w! 
appeals most strongly to the majority of the commun 
Nos. 1 and 3 will be most suitably accomplished by 
public supply, as the comparison made in a later 
(payment for supplies) shows the cost of heat by 


mains to be infinitely less than that furnished by any ot 


means. We will therefore assume that the great bulk 
the heat available will be supplied for purposes Nos. 1 
3, that cooking will be accomplished by gas ranges, and ¢ 
small steam supplies may be generated by either ce ae 

The estimate of the population of the County of Lon: : 
made by the Registrar-General in June, 1906, was 4,721,2 
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| as it is usual with all calculations for public supply to 
ke allowance on a per capita basis, I propose to make my 


| 


sulations for our heat supply on the same lines, although | 


method is not an ideal one. 
As an example of the failure to meet the case in a repre- 
tative way, the two instances of the boroughs of Ken- 
ston and Stepney will clearly illustrate. 
The population of the former borough is generally of a 
erior class to that of the latter, and accustomed to a 
her standard of domestic comfort. We should, therefore, 
te naturally expect a greater heat demand from Kensing- 
than from Stepney in proportion to the population, yet 
our per capita method of computation we are confronted 
h this paradox :—Stepney has 1,700 head of population 
-acre; whilst Kensington has but 805 head, rather less 
n half; although for reasons just stated we would expect 
reater demand from Kensington than from Stepney, we 
9 actually allowing a reduced supply per unit of area. 
It would therefore seem to be more accurate to allow heat 
proportion to the area or to the rateable value of the 
ises and buildings. However, for the present purposes, the 
yulation method will serve. 
Tt has been estimated that the coal consumption per head 
the United Kingdom averages 1.25 tons per annum, 
ich at a heat value of 14,500 B.T.U. per lb. gives a heat 
sumption of 6,200 B.T.U. per head per hour of an 
hteen-hour day. 
As previously pointed out, about 58 per cent. of the total 
ij of the coal burnt in most open grates is lost by im- 
fect combustion or up the chimney, therefore the net 
ue of the heat per head per hour would work out at about 
00 B.T.U. To be quite upon the safe side, I propose to 
culate on the basis of 5,000 B.T.U. per head per hour, 
ich gives a maximum hourly requirement of some 23,528 
lions of B.T.U., supposing that each household were 
wing upon the heat supply the maximum amount simul- 
eously. 
For a large portion of the year, during the warmer 
iods, the London households will require but little heat 
‘warming purposes and a comparatively small amount 
‘hot water supplies. At all times the demand is likely 
fluctuate considerably, therefore we are faced by the diffi- 
ty of providing for a heat supply which may vary be- 
en limits as wide as 50 or more per cent. above or below 
mal, and which might conceivably involve a large capital 
wrge and interest upon plant lying idle for a considerable 
rtion of the year, a condition to be avoided as far as pos- 
le. Here it is, therefore, that our judgment will avail 
most in determining what proportion of the total heat 
Should be prepared with, making due allowance for all 
sible fluctuations in demand. 
As will be presently shown, all heat for whatever pur- 
se would be drawn from the same mains, therefore the 
riations in demand will no doubt go far to equalise each 
ler. It should also be pointed out that although the 
ures given represent a capacity sufficient to supply the 
tire population, a not inconsiderable share of the duty 
uld necessarily fall upon the gas and electric supply 
npanies, 
Taking all these various factors into consideration, and 
ly considering the possibilities of an increase in the number 
consumers for which it is necessary to make provision, it 
suggested that a plant equal to an hourly duty of 66 per 
it. of the total should easily meet all our requirements: 
» hourly output will therefore be 15,672 millions of B. T. U. 
hese figures, of course, apply only to the requirements of 


® residential suburbs of London outside the City. To deal. 


th the latter area is a somewhat different matter, the 
pulation being largely a day population only. As a way 
tof the difficulty, it is proposed to provide for the City a 
pply in the same ratio to its area as that of other thickly 
pulated districts, an arbitrary figure of 338 millions of 
T.U. per hour being suggested. 


(2) Generation of Heat. 


Before proceeding to a description of the method of gener- 
ing the heat a brief description of the system by which 
© heat would be supplied will perhaps facilitate a better 
derstanding of the methods of generation and dissemina- 
m. The heat would be generated in specially constructed 
ter tube boilers, provided with forced draught and mechani- 
lly fired. Each boiler would have about 5,200 square feet 
heating surface and 57.65 square feet of grate surface, and 
atranged to burn smokelessly 30 Ibs. of coal per square foot 
grate surface per hour, with a thermal efficiency of at least 
percent. The heat would be distributed by means of water 
ated to 350 degrees Fahr. under 250 Ibs, per square inch 


pressure, pumped through the supply mains, and returning 
to the boilers at 250 degrees Fahr., each 1 lb, of water thus 
conveying 100 B.T.U. The heat would be supplied to the con- 
sumers by the indirect method, that is, each consumer would 
be provided with units of heating surface of astandard heat- 
ing duty which would be connected to the supply mains with: 
a meter in circuit, the heating surface being fixed in a tank 
or other enclosure, and surrounded by water for the purpose 
of removing the heat; the enclosure or tank taking the place 
of the boiler or calorifier well known to all heating engineers. 
It will be seen that this system possesses among many others 
five distinct advantages, viz. :— 

1. The water of circulation being constantly re-used, all 
accumulation of scale is thereby obviated in the mains, and 
on the interior of the heating surfaces of the boilers, the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated, when it is re- 
membered that so much depends upon the tubes of the boilers 
being kept free from scale, both from the standpoint of 
expense in cleaning and tube replacement, and also the loss 
of heat efficiency. 

2. This method of circulating the water merely requires 
the replacement of 100 B.T.U. per 1 lb. of water per hour. 
If on the other hand hot water were supplied direct to. 
consumers at, say, 200 degrees Fahr., an additional 50 B.T.U. 
per lb. would need to be transmitted at an increase in fuel 
cost by probably nearly 50 per cent. 

5. To deliver heated water direct would involve a large 
annual charge for water at the central station, the suggested 
method avoiding such a charge. 

4. The system of generating heat under pressure will 
permit an increase of temperature by 50 degrees if necessary 
(while still maintaining the same temperature head), to meet 
any suddenly increased demand for heat. 

5. With a single pair of mains such a system would enable 
all heat requirements to be met, and while being principally 
directed to heating water, the heat could also be applied to 
the generation of small supplies of steam. Further, the 
suggested method obviates the necessity for separate mains 
for heating, hot water supply purposes and for steam supplies. 


(To be continued.) 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HE ninety-sixth exhibition at the French Gallery is 
devoted to four acknowledged masters of painting ; they 

are Israels, Mathew Maris, Harpignies and Lhermite. 
Their names will be familiar to everyone who has sufficient 
interest to pay a visit to the single room at 120 Pall Mall, 
S.W. But it is almost a certainty that very few of the 
ordinary visitors will possess anything but the haziest ideas 
as to the positions occupied by these four great masters and 
their relationship to contemporary art. If this is the case it 
would have been a great help had some introductory notes 
been inserted in the catalogue, thereby rendering more in- 
telligent the admiration and interest which cannot fail to be 
excited by these sixty works. Mathew Maris is an artist of 
the strongest individuality, as is suggested by the portrait of 
himself. Though he has passed the three score years and 
ten, it is believed that the total number of works by him in 
existence is less than seventy, and of these seventeen are 
now on view in the French Gallery. They cover a consider- 
able period of years, and are of sufficient variety to ensure 
that there will be something attractive for everybody. Only 
the initiated can appreciate ‘‘ The Christening,’’ a pastel ; 
but such a picture as ‘‘ The Young Cook”’ or ‘‘ The Prince 
and Princess’’ will appeal to all. Each of the pictures 
shows in a greater or less degree the poetic and fanciful 
sympathies of Maris. There seems to be one exception to 
this in No. 11, ‘‘On the Beach,’’ where the painter appa- 
rently found himself overpowered by the commonplace. 
Joseph Israels seems to be haunted by thoughts of tragedy, 
from which he can rarely escape. The place d’honneur of 
the gallery is accorded to his large picture, ‘‘ The Drowned 
Fisherman ’’—a melancholy procession headed by a young 
woman with two small children; she is followed by two 
sailors carrying the gruesome body, and a line of men and 
women. The storm has almost passed and left the water 
innocently calm, though its severity is unmistakably shown 
in the wrecked fishing-smack as well as in the sky. The same 
feeling of sadness must have inspired the ‘“ Sheltering from 
the Storm,”’ where a helpless shepherd and a small flock are 
standing assaulted by a pitiless storm. ‘‘ Honoured Old 
Age”’ is a stern portrayal of an old peasant woman trying 
to warm herself over a small fire, though there is here 
nothing to wring the heart, for the dame assuredly counts 
herself happy. The landscapes by H. Harpignies and 
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L. Lhermite make an interesting comparison. It is difficult 
to realise that M. Harpignies painted “‘ Sunset on the Banks 
of the Ain’’ at the age of eighty-five. The artist cannot 
have lost anything with the years to have achieved such a 
chef-d’ceuvre. Unlike many of his other pictures, the atmo- 
sphere is full of iridiscence. M. Lhermite is represented by 
several country scenes. Nos. 44 and 45 might be the same 
river viewed from opposite banks, yet there is no suggestion 
of repetition. The whole collection is a memorable one, and 
it is believed, and it is to be hoped, that it may be exhibited 
in some provincial cities. 

There are many who are reduced by the poems of Robert 
Browning into a state of bewilderment. It would be in- 
correct to say that a key is now offered by which their inner 
meaning may be read ; but we do say that a new interpreter 
has arisen in Miss E> Fortescue-Brickdale, A.R.W.S., whose 
illustrations have been published with certain of the poems 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The original of these with a 
few others are now on exhibition at the Dowdeswell Gal- 
leries. No doubt the translation is a very free one, and that 
Miss Fortescue-Brickdale drew more from her own imagina- 
tion than she did from the poet. Yet this was almost in- 
evitable in the case of Browning, whose genius was too quick 
to be content with expanding or developing one fixed idea. 
The water-colours show at any rate what a wealth of fancy 
may be drawn out of the poems. 


gained in freedom and boldness. The pictures are gay with 
colour from a generous palette, and the subjects have all 
that picturesqueness and charm that might be expected from 
a lady artist with a love for poetry. On the few occasions 
when she permits herself to leave the realms of fancy there 
seems a certain lack of pleasure. An exception is, ‘‘ But 
God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear.’’ The 
girl carrying the pail is no doubt a most conscientious maid- 


of-all-work, but her mind evidently travels on a plane that | 


few can hope to reach. The pictures are charming, none the 
less so because their meaning is (unlike Browning’s) not 
difficult to decipher. 


NOTABILIA. 


ipa photographic and literary snapshots given in the 
Badminton Magazine for June, .under the title of 
“ Motoring in Touraine,’’ may be recommended to anyone 
contemplating a tour in France, whether on foot, awheel, in 
a motor, or by train. Touraine offers splendid roads, a 
kindly and unspoilt population, some unrivalled and well- 
known chateaux (which include Chenonceaux, Amboise and 
Azay-le-Rideau), and many historically interesting towns. 
The letterpress has been written fluently and enthusiastically. 
We might perhaps remark, at the risk of seeming hyper- 
critical, that Chenonceaux should not be described as “du 
vrai Gothique,’’ and that the corners of Azay-le-Rideau are 
not marked by square turrets, but by round towers with 
conical roofs. 

The Antiquary gives an account of ‘‘ Some recent dis- 
coveries at Burgh Castle’? (near Great Yarmouth), in 
which is recorded the addition of more interesting specimens 
of Romano-British pottery than in the past to the examples 
found at Burgh. ‘A graphic method of finding the point 
of sunrise on Midsummer Day,’’ by C. W. Dymond, F.S:A., 
should be suggestive and useful, not only to those interested 
in prehistoric monuments, but to students of the orientation 
of our Medieval churches. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


'HE Architectural Record commences with an article for 
the client on ‘‘ Selecting the Suburban Home Site,’”’ with 
the keynote of which we agree. ‘A building site is, or 
should be so considered, an object of art—a jewel in the 
rough ;’’ hence the desirability of the prospective home- 
builder being guided in the selection of the site by the artist 
who is to design the house. ‘A Monumental Work of 
Landscape Architecture’ is an account of the metropolitan 
park system of Boston. ‘Architecture in the United 
States,” by Claude Bragdon, is a critical history of the 
earlier phase and of the birth of taste in American architec- 
ture. An illustrated account of the chateaux of le Lude 
and de Jarzé is an interesting study. 

Moderne Bauformen as usual deals wholly with examples 
of the ‘‘new art’’ as at present being practised in Ger- 
many, where they have got away from the irresponsible 
and uneasy meanderings of curved lines that characterised 
the first stages of l’art nouveau. ‘‘ New art?’ in Germany 
is now restrained and dignified, marked, if anything, by an 


The artist has come to her. 
task with the assurance of }ast successes, and has thereby ! 


_ for the proposed county girls’ school at Wellingborough, 
, secondary school buildings sub-committee reported that 


almost affected simplicity. The examples given in the re 
sent number are mostly from the designs of Professor Alfre¢ 
Grenander, of Berlin; Herr Rudolf Bitzan, of Dresden 
and the trading firm of furniture makers, Anton Péssen 
bacher, of Munich. The applicability of “new art” + 
many uses, from railway stations to churches, is illustrate, 
in several instances by coloured views of quite harmonioy 
schemes of interior decoration. 

Het Huis has an interesting article on the old-work 
village of Rijnsburg, between Leyden and Katwijk, witl 
illustrations from photographs and old engravings of it 
eighteenth-century work and ruined abbey. A view of th 
house occupied by Spinoza is of literary interest. A moderr 
house in Rotterdam, of which Mr. D. F, Tersteeg is archi 
tect, is illustrated by plans and photographs. There ay, 
some quite refreshing designs for cottage pianos, simply an 
logically treated. - 


: a 
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GENERAL. 


The Shropshire Archzological Society held their anm 
meeting on Saturday. The report of the Council stated 
the restoration of the tower of the Abbey Church, Shrews! 
had been brought to a successful conclusion. Attention 
been lately called to the interesting Norman chapel, now ir 
ruins, situate at Malinslee. It possessed many interesti 
features, and on more than one occasion the Society h 
assisted in its protection. There was now an idea on the part 
of the parochial authorities to completely restore it, so that it 
might be used for Divine worship. oes. 


Messrs. Sharman & Archer, of Wellingborough, have beer 
appointed by the Northants education committee architects 


had authorised the secretary to inspect, with the architects 
any six modern girls’ secondary schools which he thought 
desirable to see. e 


The New Church of St. Alban’s, Bournemouth, was dk 
cated by the Bishop of Winchester on Thursday, June 3. 
The church, which has been built at a cost of 12,000/., « 
pies a favourable site on the Charminster Road. There 
considerable fall in the level of the site from west to ast, 
of which the architect has taken advantage by placing la 


ee 
Ar ge 
crypt vestries under the chancel and chapel, and connecting 
same with the church by a broad flight of stone steps. 
Although the cost of building has necessarily been inereased 
by the requirements of the site, yet the external archit 
tural effect of the east end thus raised some 17 feet high 
from the ground level is greatly enhanced, and this added to 
the fact that the vestries obtained are large and spacious 
enough to be used for parochial purposes fully compensates 
for the additional outlay involved. The plan of the chureh 
consists of a nave 93 feet 6 inches in length by 30 feet 6 inches 
in width, with lofty double transept north and south. A 
lofty arch carried up nearly to the whole height of the 
church divides the nave and chancel, the latter being 40 feet 
in length by 27 feet 6 inches in breadth. Passages for 
returning communicants are placed on either side, divided 
from the choir by oak screens, with galleries over on the 
north and south sides for musicians and the organ respec: 
tively. An apsidal-ended chapel is thrown out, east of the 
north transept, and a sacristy is placed on the south side of 
the chancel. A baptistery is placed centrally between two 
western porches, and a tower and spire (not yet completed) 
will occupy a position at the western junction of the north 
transept and aisle. There is accommodation for 812 adults 
and a choir of forty-two, with musicians’ gallery in addt- 
tion. The external. facing is of Purbeck rock-faced stone 
relieved by bands and dressings of Monk’s Park stone. The 
interior is faced with red and yellow stock bricks, relieved 
with Corsham Down stone bands and dressings. The whole 
of the floor of the body of the church is of Goddard’s wood 
block. The chancel is paved with various coloured marbles, 
and the chapel and baptistery with Rust’s mosaic. The 
heating is by low pressure hot water supplied by Messrs. 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. The church is lighted by electricity, 
the wiring being carried out by Messrs. Bryant & Ca °; 
Bournemouth. The whole work has been excellently carrie 
out by Messrs. Bowman & Sons, builders, of Stamford, from 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Westminster, S.W. 
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THE WEEK. 


sINESS meetings at the Royal Institute are usually 
ising, but show a dangerous tendency to descend from 
plane of comedy to that of farce, and certainly are 
idly demolishing all grounds of justification for the 
m made by some members of the Council of respect 
the high business ability with which the affairs of the 
iitute are managed by them. The proceedings on 
aday last show that the business ability of the Council 
3 not extend to the management of a general meeting. 
endments are allowed to be piled on top of amend- 
its, even to the extent of considering those to proposi- 
s that are not before the meeting; members of 
neil, as well as ordinary members, speak two, three, 
even four times on the same question, and discuss 
ious amendments when subsequent ones have been 
yosed; the Chairman and his colleagues on the 
neil hold whispered consultations whilst the Secre- 
‘ starts counting votes on a proposition that has not 
1 put by the Chairman; the Chairman declares a reso- 
m carried, and then, after elaborate and prolonged 
ulations to ascertain how many votes are two-thirds 
wenty-six, finds that it has not been, and puts it again, 
m the opponents are so flustered that it is legally 
ied. 


Amipst such an imbroglio and muddle it is not sur- 
ing that the consideration of the new by-laws proceeds 
ily, the total result of last Monday’s meeting being 
adoption of three non-contentious by-laws without 
ussion, and the passing of one other with an amend- 
tafter much talk and floundering amongst proposi- 
3 and divisions. The amendment which took up so 
h time and was finally adopted was one extending the 
ciple of a limited term of office proposed by the 
neil for Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Honorary 
‘etaries to ordinary members of Council also, the 
ise method determined being that one-sixth of these 
aary members, seniors in service, should be ineligible 
‘e-election for two years. The meeting was not at all 
‘enced by the forebodings of present members of the 
neil as to the terrible disasters that would arise from 
enforcement of such a regulation, nor was it to be 
tted from its wishes by the naive request that the 
er might be referred back to the by-laws committee, 
' being told that the result of prolonged and very 
ful consideration of the subject at many meetings of 
sommittee and two or three meetings of the Council 
that the President’s forecast of the adoption of the 
tiple of limitation was ignored. 

T is not surprising that London is following the lead 
ancashire, and we expected that such an event would 
en. Lancashire has set the fashion—a bad one— 
niting competitions by geographical terms. Now the 
icil of the Metropolitan Borough of Deptford, in their 
rtisement of a competition for a new library at New 
8, limit the same to ‘‘ architects practising in the City 
dunty of London.’’ Though the principle is one with 
h we do not agree, it is only right that if it is adopted 
2e provinces it should be followed by the metropolis. 
‘Suinea deposit for a view of the conditions is to be 


me if the particulars are returned within twenty- 
days. 


‘UBLIC opinion in Paris is reflected in the Municipal 
teil, and thus the action of the latter in insisting on the 
‘vance of the regulations respecting the height. and 
tectural design of buildings is generally approved. The 
mey towards the erection of sky-scrapers is to be 
od in the bud by the abrogation of the decree of 1902, 


permitting the erection of buildings 100 feet high. The 
erection of abnormally lofty buildings is but the speculator’s 
dodge for getting the better of his landlord and recouping 
himself with an enhanced profit on an inflated ground rent. 
When there is a limit to the height to which a building may 
be carried, there is also a limit to the ground rent on which 
it can expect to make a profit and therefore to the un- 
earned increment of the ground owner. It is surely right 
that the general welfare of the public should not be sacri- 
ficed to the profits of the lucky owner of the land, and 
the Parisians are shrewd enough to see that both the beauty 
of their city and the health of its inhabitants will suffer by 
the advent of the gratte ciel. 


As the Times rightly points out, one of the principal 
elements of the charm of Mont Saint-Michel is that it is 
an island, at any rate practically so at high-water and 
sufficiently for esthetic effect despite the causeway made 
in 1880. The causeway has undoubtedly rendered easier 
the reclamation of land in the shallow bay and accelerated 
its silting up. It is now proposed to remove for 1,000 
metres the embankment on which the causeway runs and 
to carry the latter for this distance on a stockade of piles. 
Further, the reclamation of land is proposed to be for- 
bidden within 1,000 metres of the island, which with these 
remedial measures may still retain its character, to which 
so much of its charm is due, of a sea-girt isle. 


WE are glad to learn that the Freemasons of the Pro- 
vince of Lancashire have succeeded in raising the sum of 
10,000/., to which they pledged themselves for the erection 
of the chapter-house of the new Liverpool Cathedral as a 
memorial to the late Earl of Laruom, their P.G.M. The 
chapter-house, for which Mr. Ginpert Scorr has pre- 
pared a fresh design, is to be a distinct and octagonal build- 
ing on the north side of the cathedral, and will be com- 
menced in the immediate future. 


Tue Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society have 
done well to hold their annual meeting this year at East 
Dereham rather than in the city of Norwich, as they have 
usually done. Such decentralisation widens the area of 
interest and leads many to join a society which thus shows 
that its field is the county rather than the county town. 
In this way many matters are brought to the notice of the 
Association which otherwise would be perchance known 
only locally, and in archeology and antiquarianism a wide 
dissemination of knowledge, particularly when relating to 
new discoveries, is of the highest importance, as it is only 
by collating separate and scattered data that any generalisa- 
tion of historical science is possible. 


Facuty law is a fearsome thing and receives illustra- 
tion from the case of the parish church of St. Anne and 
St. Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gresham Street, in 
the City of London. Here some adjoining owners had 
raised their buildings and rearranged their lights overlook- 
ing the churchyard, and although the arrangements and 
compensations were approved by all concerned, the rector, 
the churchwardens, the building owners, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the Bishop of Lonpon, as patron of 
the benefice, a faculty was necessary to enable the various 
parties to enter into a mutually satisfactory agreement. 


THE excavations at Caersws by Professor BosaNnQuet, 
F.S.A., on behalf of the Liverpool Committee of Exca- 
vations and Research in Wales and the Marches are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and the clay mound that held the 
feet of the supports of the watchman’s tower has been 
discovered. The main road to the pretorium has been 
uncovered, and it is expected that the plan of this, the 
headquarters of the largest Roman camp in Wales, will in 
a few days be recognisable. 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

{EW architectural students have hitherto given much 
attention in their study of Greek architecture to the 
methods of construction in use among the Greeks, save 
to that of the marble-built temples of the Periclean age. 
We are glad therefore to find in the latest addition to the 
list of books on Greek architecture for the serious 
student * that considerable attention is given to the 
details of construction, not only in stone and marble, but 

in wood, brick, terra-cotta, concrete, stucco and metals. 
It will be a revelation to many architectural students 
to be informed that the Greek method of constructing 
floors was by the use of a system of girders which sup- 
ported the joists, on which were laid the boards; that 
half-timber construction was in common use, and that 
piles were not infrequently employed, elder, elm and oak 
being considered the most suitable timbers for this pur- 
pose. In brickwork the value of bond by means of 
stretchers and headers was well recognised, and although 
our knowledge is not precise it would appear that the 
arrangement of headers and stretchers in alternate courses 
or English bond was most general. In connection with 
the question of bond, Professor Marquanp is not quite 
correct in stating that ‘‘ in modern brickwork it is custom- 
ary in England and the United States to lay a course of 
headers above every five or six, or even ten courses of 
stretchers.’’ It may be customary in the States, but in 
England such a method is known as ‘‘ garden wall bond,”’ 
and is seldom employed except for the purpose indicated 
by the designation. Bond timber was’ a device that 
according to Professor Marquanp dates back as far as the 
second prehistoric settlement at Troy, about 2200 B.c. 
Though the bricks used by the Greeks were for the most 
part merely sun dried, the making of baked or burnt brick 
was not unknown to them, and the many examples left 
of terra-cotta work prove that its manufacture was well 


* Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of Art and Archeology in Princeton University. (New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 10s. net.) 


understood even to such technical details as the! 
ing and cradling of the back, and the use of slip for 
Professor Marquann’s book is logically arrang 
synthetic system, commencing with the details of 
struction, into which, as may be gathered from imstai 
that we have already quoted, he goes very thoroughly 
minutely. Having thus formed the nucleus he proc 
to build up around it by explaining the architectural fo 
in which the methods of construction were em 
Under the term “‘ architectural forms,’’ he consit s 
varied treatment adopted by the Greeks in foundati 
walls, ante, doors and windows, pillars, columns 
piers, entablatures, ceilings and roofs. In the deserip 
of all these remarkable thoroughness is shown, and 
student has lucidly presented to. him the evolution © 
well as the variations from, the prevalent type m™ | 
instance. The account, for example, of the Lomie cap 
and the light that is thrown upon its development | 
study of archaic examples is most informing. For 
information and much of a similar character the British 
American student has in the past been obliged to) 
almost entirely to the works of German writers, a ra 
hopeless source of information to most English-spea 


bn td 


| architectural students. 


The important subject, in Greek architecture, ol 
portion is broadly treated by Professor ManrQuanD, 
in default of the writings of architects and architec 
critics of the Hellenistic period seems to Us to al 
rather too much importance to the works of Vir" 
and too little to the investigations of PsN’ 
CockERELL and Prywetnorve. Granting that the’ 
ciples and theories laid down by Vitruvius are Ir 
main founded on the buildings, the writings 3? 
traditions of Greek architects, those on whom he ! 
belonged rather to the Hellenistic period than to the 
epoch of Greek architecture. Professor ae 
rightly points out that what he terms majo? ae 
minor ratios were employed, that is, that ratios © | 
portion were observed between major dimensions 0” 


| of buildings as well as between minor elements, bt 
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(y sufficiently emphasises what seems to us a 
(mportant doctrine, which we think Preyrosr has 
| established, that in any particular building, at 
/{ the best period, harmony of proportion and hence 
thetic effect is maintained by the use of a definite 
4 of ratios throughout. 

fer proportion Professor Mareuanp takes up the 
/t of decoration, with which he deals in the same 
gh fashion as the other divisions of his theme. He 
jr attaches importance to the polychromatic treat- 
of decoration by Greek artists and fully explains the 
(s types of Greek ornament, selecting his examples 
‘all periods from the prehistoric work of Knossos, 
4; and Mycene, to the latest phase of Greek in- 
12 in the buildings of Pompeii. 

jwing thus considered the various architectural 
rats of Greek architecture in respect to their tech- 
1 forms, proportions and decorations, our author 
‘turns his attention to the combination of these 
jats and treats of composition and style. In dealing 
ityle, however, he omits, as many do, to point out 
, aliects plan as well as elevation and section, that 
‘imal plans of Doric temples are distinct from those 
Tonic style, and are as much a mark of differentia- 
‘the respective orders. He however makes the 
ting point that the mingling of the styles of Greek 
Fecture was from the evidence of vase paintings 
loly more frequent than is ordinarily supposed. 
jlowing and completing the discussion of the means 
‘iethods of Greek architecture, Professor Marquanp 
cbes in a systematic manner a great number of 
Jaonuments of that activity, under the various 
(igs of towns and their defences, water supply, 
(us monuments, governmental buildings, com- 
ul buildings, buildings for physical culture, build- 
sor intellectual and social purposes, buildings for 
jtie use, and even includes the Greek methods in 
{ architecture and sepulchral architecture. The 
13sor thus disposes of the very general fallacy that 
1: architectural monuments are confined to temples 
lneatres. He is able to do this by the completeness 
)) purview that he takes of Greek architecture as a 
vand by full utilisation of all that has been discovered 
the days of Sruarr and Revert. In fine we-have 
is book, for the English speaking, serious archi- 
val student, an account of Greek architecture com- 
‘and logical, comprehensive of all that has been dis- 
ad up to date of Greek work from the earliest pre- 
fic times to the destruction of Pompeii. 


IMPETITION FOR MIDDLESBROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

‘SUCCESSFUL competitors are, of course, naturally 
lissatisfied with the award in most, if not in all, cases, 
1 the case of this competition the dissatisfaction has 
10 general that, in addition to many letters from indi- 
'. competitors, a memorial signed by 108 of the com- 
's architects has been sent to the promoters protesting 
ist the award on the ground that both the first and 
1 premiated designs violated the conditions. 

us memorial has been considered by the Middles- 
h Free Library Committee with considerable care and 
’mphatic expressions of opinion on the part of several 
‘members that the complaint of the memorialists was 
ounded. 

was brought out at the committee that the assessor, 
/MIBSON, had been supplied with the conditions of the 
2tition and with a copy of the replies to questions by 
stitors, so that he was aware of the conditions and 
ations to which competitors were supposed to work. 
-4IB$0N, knowing the conditions, made his award, 
!. the library committee and the Town Council loyally 
ted. The complaints of the protesting architects 
submitted to Mr. Gipson, and he replied by letter that 
‘w nothing in the conditions which would have _pre- 
'd any of the competitors sending in plans on the lines 
» first and second premiated designs, that the plans 
i accordance with the general conditions, and that 
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he held that the authors of the successful plans had com- 
phed with the spirit as well as with the letter of the con- 
ditions. Mr. Gipson also sent a telegram, which we will 
not reproduce, as it was no doubt hastily written. It is 
only fair to Messrs. Russeni & Cooper to mention that 
they, in a letter read before the library committee, repu- 
diated the statement that they had violated the condi- 
tions. 

When both the assessor, Mr. Gipson, and the winners 
deny that the conditions were violated, it is obvious that 
the lbrary committee have done only what is right in 
maintaining the assessor’s award. 

But this does not mean that Mr. Gipson has dealt 
more leniently with the infraction of the letter of the con- 
ditions than most of the competitors consider justifiable. 

The source of the whole trouble is that the conditions 
were prepared by a committee not composed of competi- 
tion experts before an assessor was appointed. Mr. 
Gipson and Messrs. Russet & Cooper are old hands and 
phenomenally successful ones at the competition game, and 
know perfectly well that the best design for any particular 
building is very often only to be produced by a wise disre- 
gard of the letter of the conditions. They, in fact, regard 
it as a point of the game that when the conditions are 
stupid they are to be evaded, of course, with as little 
flagrancy as possible. 

The memorialists, therefore, cannot hope for any re- 
dress of their grievance from the Middlesbrough people. 
The only thing they can do is to bring the matter before 
the Royal Institute and its President, and formulate their 
complaint against the assessor appointed by the recog- 
nised head of the profession. 


ARCHITECTURE: ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES.—XII. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


ARCHITECTURAL CHIAROSCURO. 


jee greater part of Rusxin’s writings on architectural 

design seem to indicate an intense appreciation of light 
and shade, its disposition over buildings by reason of their 
masses and by solid and voids. Unfortunately for archi- 
tecture in this country the effects of light and shade are 
not often comparable to those countries where light and 
shade are more highly contrasted—that is, where the sun- 
light is intense and shadow correspondingly impressive. 
Neither are atmospheric conditions so congenial. Some 
few days in the year we may notice those clear limpid 
shadows which, while dark compared to the lighted sur- 
faces, yet are full of detail. As a general rule, the dark 
recesses of English architecture are covered with a blue- 
grey veil that hides the details beyond. 

The effects of architectural chiaroscuro are referable 
in their root cause to the principles of contrast and grada- 
tion. The gradation on a round pillar, the flat shading of 
a square abacus, the blackness under a portico, the bril- 
liancy of the most lightened parts of the column, the broad 
illumination of the architrave and the shade under and 
shadow below that, are all results of contrast and gradation. 

If we regard the purest form of architecture as that 
which, being executed in stone or marble, is unadorned 
with colour, evidently the whole composition rests on the 
arrangement of light and shade. The work then may be 
more truly compared to that of the sculptor, where alone 
light and shade are the causes of the most beautiful effects 
that his chisel brings into being. 

Taking this view, the building must be considered 
much with the eyes of an engraver or black-and-white 
artist. Such will endeavour to arrange an harmonious 
balance of light and shade, and the licence of the artist 
will enable him to do much to render attractive a work of 
architecture not, strictly speaking, well arranged in this 
particular. 

The engraver recognises three ‘‘ colours ’’—“‘ black,’’ 
‘‘ white,’’ and ‘‘ grey.’’ The exact fault of a bad mono- 
chromatic drawing (after actual bad draughtsmanship) 1s 
to be ‘‘ all over alike ’’—one tame, insipid grey tone 
which—if black and white exist—they are not given their 
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full value. This insipid greyness we were all familiar , were as though the architect having received 9 


with in the early efforts of photography. 

In like manner a building may, in its light and shade, 
have the defect of insipidity—that is, a monotonous grey- 
ness. Now, black enhances white, and grey harmonises 
both, the one to the other and to itself. The opposite 
extreme to insipid greyness is what is called in photo- 
graphy a ‘‘ chalky ’’ print—hard lights and shades, ill- 
managed grey tones. In architecture this latter is the 
most common defect in its chiaroscuro, the ugly black 
patches and the glaring lights. Such cannot be called 
bold contrasts, being merely offensive, whereas the bold 
contrast is always pleasing. Hence we must infer that 
the harmonious disposition of light and shade about the 
building will depend upon the arrangement of the half 
tones. The introduction of a little grey into the chalky 
picture softens down the effects, and without in any way 
destroying the contrasts. ‘To remedy too prevalent grey- 
ness there must be introduced shading and brilliant light— 
using the term to signify, the one recesses, that cause 
blackness, and the other projections or flat surfaces, that 
catch the light. 

The architectural photograph may be considered as an 
arrangement of various patches of light and shade. Mere 


lines may be neglected and narrow shadows take their | 


place. The picture formed consists, then, of masses of 
positive dark and positive light, with spreads of neutral 


Fig. 29. 


hues called grey, which may graduate from the darkest 
black to the lightest white. 

We must for the moment neglect ‘‘ proportion,’’ 
because we wish to confine ourselves to the examination 
of the lights. If we take a genuinely ugly building—one 
markedly offensive to the eye—and discount the effects of 
ill-judged proportions (in heights and widths), we see that 
we have presented to us a conglomeration of ill-formed, 


ungraceful, harsh, on the one hand, or ill-defined, timid, 


half-hearted shading which, if in itself offensive to the 
eye, it almost necessarily follows produces light parts 
that must be equally offensive. What is itself beautiful 
cannot make its surroundings ugly. If in this manner 
we exhaustively study the photographs of many buildings 
we shall arrive at the conclusion—and this seems to be 
what Ruskin intends to convey—that its beauty or ugli- 
ness reside in the shape and relative quantities of its main 
lighted parts and shaded parts, together with the effect 
of such cast shadows as are included in the picture 
formed. As a rule such buildings as we adjudge deficient 
in beauty of light and shade will be found also wholly 
wanting in well-considered half-tones. Fortunately for 
the truly sensitive eye, the passing and changing effects 
of light and shade and the gradation that naturally comes 
over a plane surface, softens down much that would be 
unbearably harsh. Much of the harshness of modern 
architecture arises from the general absence of curved 
surfaces with their beautiful varied grey effects. 

The broad effects of light and shade that the sensitive 
eye appreciates at once in all old Classical architecture 
/is. killed in modern design by overloading the subject 
~ with a multiplicity of subordinate parts and details. It 
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mission for a considerable building, seemed afrai, 
if he did not do enough he would be considered |; 
in ideas. Certainly a more deplorable idea never 
on any art. No noble chiaroscuro can result fro 
piling up of various forms and details. The mor 
is added the more hopelessly offensive the effect- 
amount of architectural work in the Belgian Paj 
Justice might be cut down to one-fourth and the hy 
become four times as imposing in effect. To put: 
mathematically, one might be tempted to say th; 
effect of a building is inversely as the square 
elaboration. This is in a measure true—within ¢ 
limits—although in a sense it is further true th 
added ornament could increase the majestic effect 
Stonehenge or of the Great Pyramid. ee 

The reason is that we lose the broad effect of 
shine on plain orifices and shadow in plain ¢ e 
Also that every line and form added to a com 
in some way (unless by design or principle n 
decreases and detracts from the effect of those } 
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given. How is it then that the plain warehouse - 
a fine work of architecture? The answer to this ap] 
paradox is doubtless that the true work of archit 
‘‘ proposes an effect on the human mind, not me 
service to the human frame.’’ a: 
Ornament and enrichment may be disposed 
grey effects in monochromatic presentations of buil 
Thus’ a diapered spandrel gives a ‘grey tone 1 
spandrel walls and softens the contrast between 
triforium and brilliant clerestory. A general rule 
be stated that if the lights be taken care of the sh 
will take care of themselves. We know this to 
good guide in monochromatic draughtsmanship. 
over, much variety of half-tone comes naturally ” 
there is a sufficiency of plain wall-surface. That 
is a uniform tint considered as a plain superficl 
elevation is not so in natural, perspective effect. 
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s harmonises by half-tones, so that the main thing 
ie light. Shadow like trouble. must come so that 
«hing is to make the most of the happy moments. 
pover, it is a fact that (all things being appreciable 
ly by contrasts, as heat to cold, round to square) 
otain brilliant lights, shadows must be introduced. 
rout such there can be no sunshine effects, and 
e we may consider that to take care of the lights 
ys in reality the careful introduction of dark parts. 
m ugly building such will be great square black 
yes repeated ad nauseam as in a “ sky-scraper.’’ 
t may be possible to suggest some slight illustration 
se above remarks. Fig. 29 has the three primary en- 
er’s colours plainly marked. Fig. 30—no doubt prin- 
ly owing to bad drawing, if in part also to the presence 
ulpture on the pillar shafts—is essentially ‘‘ all-over- 
|, ”’—spotty; whereas in fig. 31 the light and shade 
ses, at any rate more effectively than in the other 
ing. Fig. 32 is in three colours, more exactly so than 
ie case of the other illustration given, where there is 


7: . 
little variety of grey. The examples primarily con- 
‘drawing, it may be urged. To appreciate their bear- 
pactual design needs deductive, analogous reasoning. 
general indication is that what is required is focus, 
ntration, and condensation, as distinct from ‘‘ work ”’ 
|, monotonous value in all parts. 

lotony, with hard outline, seems the most objec- 
ble attribute of a building. It is common in questions 
ign to refer to lines of light and breadths of light, 
ot sufficient attention seems to have been given to 
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Fig. 32.—PETERBOROUGH. 


»may be termed ‘‘ broken ’’ light, best seen, perhaps, 
Summer sky with fleecy clouds, and most beautiful 
1 graduating from great masses into cloud dust, as 
ty be termed. This is a direct and pure contrast to 
road stretch of light or shade. We are conscious of 
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this broken-light effect when before an elaborate building, 
such as a rich Flamboyant cathedral front, or we need go 
no farther than our London Eleanor Cross. In such work 
the fullest value seems given to the contrast of richness of 
detail with simplicity of mass. Again, geometrical regu- 
larity of dark and light—as in window tracery—contrasts 
with irregular, broken light and shade, and the enhance- 
ment is mutual. Most principles of design bear upon, as 
foundation, what may be called contrast, relief or com- 
parison. The physiological basis seems to be that, if we 
continue to look at what is round, we gradually lose the 
appreciation of roundness and must restore the balance 
by beholding squareness. For a similar reason, doubtless, 
if we gaze long at a word, we may note that it gradually 
tends to become an uncouth, meaningless sign. 

The relative shapelessness of a shadow enhances the 
geometrical regularity of the object itself. It would seem 
that whereas, as children, we learn to draw and shade 
cubes, prisms, spheres and cylinders, we do not thoroughly 
investigate the nature of the lights and shades about such 
objects; so that their esthetic value is not, in later life, 
understood. Yet if we decompose, as it were, architecture 
it is found to be built up of combinations of these elemen- 
tary forms, and such may perhaps be assumed to be its 
true atoms. A brick or a stone block has its practical 
value in building. Its form and light and shade effects 
constitute its architectural value. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


pee some three or four hundred years Hampstead has 

been known to Londoners as a place of refuge. Indeed 
it is not improbable that before even the days of the Norman 
invasion it had come to be regarded as a haven of rest from the 
toil of city life. Edward the Confessor is believed to have 
gifted it to the monks of his Abbey of Westminster, and 
their rights were respected by the Conqueror. The royal 
munificence was repeated some centuries later when 
Henry VIII. assigned the manor for his new bishopric of 
Westminster, It was during his reign that, in consequence 
of a prophesied inundation, large crowds fled from the city 
and encamped on the heights of Hampstead. Similar scenes 
were witnessed at the time of the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire. 

Both Henry VIII. and James I. were attracted to the 
district for the sport it offered. It appears to have .been in 
the time of the latter monarch that Hampstead suggested 
itself as offering delectable sites for country villas. At the 
end of the seventeenth century some 260 houses ware erected 
there and from thenceforth it became more and more fashion- 
able. The world of art set the seal of its approval on it. 
George Romney erected a house from his own designs and 
under his personal supervision at a cost of 2,753]. on Holly 
Bush Hill. In the plan everything was made subservient to 
the studio and gallery ; in consequence, on the death of this 
fashionable portrait-painter, shortly after its completion, the 
house could find no purchaser, and was replaced by an 
assembly room. A still greater enthusiast was John Con- 
stable, who had a house in Well Walk,. the little drawing- 
room of which commanded ‘‘a view unsurpassed in Europe 
—from Westminster Abbey to Gravesend. The dome of St. 
Paul’s in the air seems to realise Michel Angelo’s words on 
seeing the Parthenon, ‘I will build such a thing in the 
sky.’’’ Sir Gilbert Scott and his son George Gilbert Scott 
resided there many years later. Writers as well as artists 
were attracted to the place. It is however as a resort for 
the many rather than for the select few that we now wish to 
consider Hampstead. 

The Heath is generally regarded as the loveliest of 
London’s open spaces. In 1905 the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust proclaimed its policy as to dealing with the 
land that lay to the westward of the Heath. In the course 
of their letter they said :— 

“Our aim is that the new suburb may be laid out as a 
whole on an orderly plan. When different plots are dis- 
posed of to different builders, and each builder considers his 
own interest, the result is what may be seen in the unsightly 
modern streets. Our hope is that every road may have its 
own characteristic, that small open spaces may be within 
reach of every child and old person, that no house may 
darken or offend a neighbour’s house, that the whole may 
be so grouped round central features and central buildings, 
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and that from every part there shall be good views or 
glimpses of distant country. We believe that the successful 
example of such a plan of town development might take 
away some of the anxiety now caused by town extension. 
We aim at preserving natural beauty. Hampstead Heath, 
by reason of the spacious views it offers, is a resort for 
Londoners which is yearly more appreciated. If the Eton 
College Estate, occupying as it does the foreground of the 
wide western view, is covered with the usual long, narrow 
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Unwin, in consultation with Mr. E. L. Lutyens. It y 
of course, considerably controlled by the Hampstead Gar 
Suburb Act of 1906. Of the Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
shall speak later. 


(1) Tur Garpen Susurs DeveLopmMenT Co. (Hampsrns 
Lrp. 


The Development Company have since obtained the 
operation of a large number of other architects in the } 


THE HAMPSTEAD TENANTS, LTD.—COTTAGES IN HAMPSTEAD WAY—Rents From 6s. 6d. To 8s. 6d. PER WEEK, 


streets, or built over by block dwellings, much of this attrac- 
tion will be lost. Our object is so to lay out the ground that 
every tree may be kept, hedgerows duly considered, and the 
foreground of the distant view be preserved, if not as open 
fields yet as a gardened district, and the buildings kept in 
harmony with the surroundings.” 

This ideal was rendered substantially nearer of attain- 
ment when in May 1906 the Hampstead Garden’ Suburb 
Trust, Ltd., was formed, under the presidency of the Right 
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COTTAGES IN ASMUN’S PLACE. 


Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., and when, shortly 
after, the 240 acres were purchased,for 112,000/. from the 
Trustees. Of this area eighty were added to the Heath. In 
May of the following year the Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
began operations, and in March 1908 it was followed by the 
Garden Suburb Development Company. The general scheme 
for both was prepared by Messrs. Barry Parker & Raymond 
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paration of designs for houses. They include Mr. Mich 
Bunney, Mr. Courtenay Crickmer, Mr. E. Guy Dawh 
Messrs. Horace Field & Simmons, Mr. W. Curtis Gre 
Mr. P. Morley Horder, Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, Mess 
Langley & Baines, Mr. Geoffry Lucas, Mr. Am 
Mitchell, Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, Mr. C. Harrison Tow 
end, Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A., Mr. Edgar Wood. Build 
work was begun in March 1908, and already over sixty hou 
are in occupation and nearly the same number in course 
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erection, Their values vary from 350]. to ten times t 
amount. All the houses have been erected by the = 
contractor—W. Moss & Sons, Ltd.—whose tender was 
lowest in the first instance, and from which a schedule 
prices has been drawn up as a basis for future work. | 
illustrations distributed throughout our pages show 4 | 
of their houses. The site conditions are of the happ™ 
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names of the architects are a guarantee that nothing 

ld be done to create a discord with the beautiful sur- 
adings. - The Development Company, it should be here 
lained, control an option not over the entire estate, but 
7 over a portion of it. Intending owners may inspect 
plans already in the possession of the company, or they 
+ put forward plans by their own architect, which (after 
y have obtained the approval of the ground landlords, 
original Trust) are then carried out by the company’s 
ders. The company is not a philanthropic one, but a 
mercial concern, which realises that the beautiful may be 
loited in estate development. 


: (2) THe Hampstead TENANTS, Lrp. 


When the Trust acquired some 240 acres from the Eton 
lege authorities they stated :—‘‘ We desire to do some- 
ag to meet the housing problem by putting within the 
sh of working people the opportunity of taking a cottage 
ha garden within a twopenny fare of central London 
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d at a moderate rent. . . . We desire to promote a better 
derstanding between the members of the classes who form 
rnation. Our object, therefore, is not merely to provide 
uses for the industrial classes. We propose that some of 
> beautiful sites round the Heath should be let to wealthy 
rsons who can afford to pay a large sum for their land, 
d to have extensive gardens.’’ The first portion of this 
ticle has dealt with a company concerned with the erection 
‘houses of the more expensive class. But the idea of the 
omoters when they acquired the 240 acres was to do some- 
ing besides that, for the provision of houses costing 3501. 
3,5001. offers not the slightest help towards a solution of 
> housing problem. That side of the scheme comes within 
® Tange of the Hampstead Tenants, Ltd.—a branch of the 
Partnership Tenants, Ltd., a society which very success- 
lly. endeavours to solve the housing problem on com- 
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mercial principles. The Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., has 
been organised to return a profit to those who invest their 
money in it. But that profit is limited to 5 per cent., while 
any surplus profits are added to the shares of the tenant 
members as a dividend on rent. Their scheme is an interest- 
ing one, and may here be accorded a little of the attention 
and examination that its organisers invite. The share 
capital is in shares of 10]. each, payable in full, or 5/. on 
allotment and the rest by instalment. ~The maximum divi- 
dend is, as already stated, 5 per cent., and past experience 
has clearly shown that this will be well within the profits. 
The Society has power to raise loan stock, on which 4 per 
cent. is paid; this interest is met before any dividend is 
declared on the shares. 

Every prospective tenant must become a member of the 
Society by the investment of 5]. in the shares before he can 
take one of their ‘‘ substantially built houses, provided with 
good sanitary and other arrangements.’’ He then pays a 
fair market rental (which, in comparison with the rents of 
the ordinary suburb, must seem a low one), plus a regular 


sum for rates and taxes. The surplus after the charges 
have been met is credited to him in proportion to his rent. 
These profits, howeyer, are not paid out in cash, but are 
credited to him as share capital, so that the tenant can never 
become the owner of his house, but he does become, in course 
of time, the owner of the value of the house, this being 
represented by shares, which will find ready purchasers 
inside or outside the Society. If they are retained, the 5 per 
cent. interest paid on them can be set against the weekly 
rent. This accumulating share capital also acts as a reserve 
which may be drawn upon for the payment of arrears of 
rent. 

All external repairs are carried out by the Society ; the 
internal repairs are done by the tenant, or, if necessary, by 
the company, who deduct the cost from the tenant’s rent 
bonus. The social life that is aimed at is that of a large 
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happy family enjoying in common means of indoor and 
~ outdoor recreation. The end of one vista is closed in by a 
range of houses under one continuous roof and with slightly 
"projecting wings, while in front is a bowling green.- In 
another case the houses are laid out round three sides of a 
triangle, with gardens converging into a tennis court. It is 
noteworthy that the backs of these houses are no less pic- 
‘turesque than the fronts, and are entirely free from the 
customary hideous outbuildings. The first part of a social 
institute has already been completed, and a club is now in 
course of erection. 
In May 1907 Mrs. H. A. Barnett, a lady who figured 
~ very largely in the inception of the entire Garden Suburb 
scheme, cut the first sod, at the invitation of the Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd. Since then the houses have been erected with 
all possible speed, though not fast enough to cope with the 
demand. When the number of applicants exceeded the 
supply of dwellings by a hundred it was announced by the 
Society that they would receive no further names. A second 
Society, called the Second Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., was 
thereupon formed, and is now receiving further applications. 
This success is scarcely surprising. The Hampstead Suburb 
is connected by an electric railway with Charing Cross. The 
journey costs dd. each way (workmen’s tickets are 2d. return), 
and lasts twenty minutes, and it is ten minutes’ walk from 
Golder’s Green station to the Society’s estate. In addition 
it can be approached by three railways and a ’bus service. 
Consequently as to accessibility it is superior to many of the 
suburbs of the metropolis, where a bewildering maze of long 
unlovely streets swallows up the hundreds of thousands of 
London’s industrial population. On the Hampstead estate 
there has been close attention bestowed on the picturesque. 
Houses, whether 6s. or 15s. a week, are set back or left 
out to obviate cutting down a tree, hedges preserved or trans- 
planted ; one road leads the eye in perspective to the distant 
spire of Harrow Church. The Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
have shown their faith in the scheme by investing some 
80,000/. in it. This amount is only exceeded by the 85,0001. 
representing the investment of private individuals through 
the Garden Suburb Development Company, Ltd. The other 
principal concern interested is the Industrial Development 
Company with 40,000/. A similar amount to this last may 
be taken to represent the investments of private individuals. 
It may be confidently stated that the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb possesses a unique interest, whether to the architect, 
the houseowner, the artisan, or the student of social science, 
and is a most suitable place for the town-planning and hous- 
ing exhibition that is to open there on July 14 and close on 
August 7, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


\ 'R. GIBSON is'the only one of the vice-presidents of 

the Royal Institute of British Architects of the ex- 
piring session who has been re-elected to serve for another 
year. He is, of course, one of the men whose mark has 
been made chiefly by success in competitions. 


M R. GUY DAWBER is one of the newly-elected vice- 
a presidents of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and, as all our readers know, is one of the most 


successful of our modern architects in the field of domestic 
work, 


STOCKPORT TOWN HALL._THE GREAT HALL, 

le previous issues photographs have appeared of the 
4 main front and the council chamber of the Town 
Hall at Stockport. The great hall here illustrated is 
114 feet long by 62 feet wide and 41 feet high, with a 
Seating capacity of 1,250 on the floor level. There is a 
large stage at one end and a gallery seating 147 at the 
other. Behind the stage is placed the stage ante-room 
and dressing-rooms, the former 38 feet by 25 feet. The 
hall is divided into seven bays; both the entablature and 
curved ceiling, which is Supported on large piers, are 
executed in richly modelled cast fibrous plaster work, 
special attention being given to the elaboration of the 
ventilating openings in the ceiling.. Particular attention 
has been paid to the provision of sufficient fire appliances. 
The contractor was Mr. Josian Briaas, of Stockport. 
The architect is Sir A. Brumwety THOMAS. 
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INTERIOR OF HOLYROOD ABBEY CHAPEL. 
HOLYROOD ABBEY.—A THEORY OF ITS METHOD OF DESIG) 


tise diameters of the solid of the Holyrood Ch 

columns are found by the same method which de 
mines those of the Parthenon, viz. by passing a line g 
angle of 60° across one of the bays and dividing it 
seven, the number of columns in the nave; the resy 
the solid of the column. . The same principle applie 
Westminster Abbey, taking ten as the number of diyisj 
to. Lincoln nine and to Southwell six divisions. The 
sions in the three latter cases were made from small s 
drawings, and it would be desirable to test the theor 
means of large scale diagrams by anyone who 
material for their preparation. ~The transverse 
Holyrood Chapel is founded upon an equilater; 
and, as is well known, this form of triangle is 
to much of the medizwval work, such as W. 
Abbey, Southwark Cathedral, Milan, and the 
church of Santa Sophia. It will be interestin 
that the weight which each Holyrood shaft he 
including stone vaulting, was 147 tons; it is’ 
supporting 208 tons with safety, i 


THE PARTHENON.—A THEORY OF ITS METHOD oF 
ifs it be asked what value is the geometrical 

the Parthenon other than as a curious « 
coincidences, the reply is, it shows that the 
founded upon system, on law, and all good 
good conduct are so founded ; the world is based 
An illustration of this is to be seen in Mpnpg 
eminent chemist’s, table of elements, which 1 
for three substances unknown at the time, but 
afterwards discovered. This accord of the 
with geometrical form may be one secret o 
beauty. By consequence, therefore, an are 
will be better if he allows principle to regulat 
ception. A man of well-balanced mind doe 
sciously ; one not thus constituted cannot be 
although if he knew and acted upon th 
govern composition his design would be be 
be added that the rule regulating the 
columns has an esthetic as well as practical 
The central Parthenon columns are each able to 
more than the weight put upon them, and if re 
correspond more nearly with that weight, wo 
slender in appearance. Again, any change i 
used in the geometrical figures would spoil 
facade. The probable method by which the fac 
Parthenon was designed seems to have been by 
parallelogram of which the diagonal was 224° an 
to the end of it a triangle of which two of the side 
45° ; this gave the outline within which were embr. 
columns. The spacing of the intermediate col 
settled by passing a line at an angle of 45° from ti 
the bottom of the area already determined, yerti 
drawn from the intersection of its extremities de 
space occupied by three columns. The diameter o} 
column is fixed by dividing the diagonal into eight, ’ 
number of columns; one of these divisions represents { 
solid of the column, to which has to be added the dey 
of the fluting. The height of the entablature is deter 
by an angle of 60° line drawn between two of the colur 
lines continued vertically ; its intersection with these li 
fixes the height. The underside of stylobate is found 
forming a square having for its three sides the top of | 
cornice and the lines bounding one-half the front. 1 
top of the pediment is determined by taking one-half 
frontage at the level of the top of the columns, and 
this erecting the other two sides of a triangle at an ami 
of 45°, or alternatively by placing a triangle having t 
same base with its other two sides at an angle of 30° 
the top of the cornice.. The above suggested germetri 
theory relating. to. the Parthenon was arrived at af 
finding that Mr. D. R. Hays’s system of angles did1 
work out with accuracy ; and was reached in the course 
preparing a lecture on ‘‘‘How to Know Good Are 
tecture,’’ which was delivered to the Scottish Indust 
Art Association by Mr. G. S.-Arrken, and which we g! 
elsewhere in this week’s issue. 
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PENTERS’ HALL AND DRAPERS’ HALL.* 
| Carpenters’ Hall. 


5} building is quite modern, dating from 1876, when the 
d hall and building founded and commenced in 1428 
demolished. The latter are stated to have been a 
‘ of style and perhaps of construction, and while 
xs the requirements of the company had out-grown 
one cannot but regret their disappearance. There 
towever, been preserved three most interesting frescoes, 
formerly adorned the wall of the Livery Hall and 
ent:—(1) The repair of the Temple by King Josiah, 
3 shown giving directions to carpenters, wherein it 
ted that no bargain was made, because they dealt 
i (2) Christ in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth; and 
‘mist in thé synagogue when the cry was raised, “Is 
is the carpenter’s son ?”’ 
tere representing Noah constructing the Ark, but that 
| pieces, and we can only see a copy. The remainder, 
-t, are in good preservation. They are painted on 
a on a sub-stratum of loam and’ straw held up 
w this composition was successfully removed and 
1 entire is a marvel and a tribute to the skill of 
| sock, the architect, and all engaged upon the work, 

se frescoes date approximately from early sixteenth 
Y and were doubtless canvassed over and covered at 


A fourth fresco was origin- | 


art of a paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood | 


um by Mr. Frederick Higgs. 


the Reformation period, subsequently forgotten and not 
rediscovered until 1845. 

There are some wardens’ caps or crowns dating from 
1561 and still in excellent order. The master’s, silver drink- 
ing cup is dated 1611, and those of the wardens 1611, 1612 
and 1628 respectively. Formerly the junior warden was 
expected to make on election some gift of plate, and these 
took the form of silver apostle spoons. Several mentions 
occur in the books as to these. There .is also a very good 
octagonal Jacobean table dated 1606, also the master’s State 
chair, with back of richly carved mahogany, but its date 
is doubtful. The company’s charters also are preserved. 
The Carpenters had a large garden which abutted on that 
of the Drapers’ Company, and which is mentioned from 
time to time in the company’s books. It was used for the 
pleasure and enjoyment chiefly of the master and wardens, 
who at one time had the privilege of using it as a drying 
ground. Although the great fire of 1666 very nearly 
approached the old buildings, they happily escaped only to 
be demolished two centuries later to make room for the 
present buildings. 

Drapers’ Hall. 

Like that of the Carpenters’, this hall is of modern con- 
struction, having been almost wholly rebuilt in the early 
seventies. Portions, however, of an older construction 
remain, which date from 1774. These are the walls of the 
court dining-room, and those of the court room, abutting 
upon Throgmorton Avenue, and in the latter room are to 
be seen the original plaster frieze and cornice, as well as 
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the beautiful oak doors, architraves and linings, and also 
the window linings of the earlier buildings referred to. 

The new buildings of 1872 are of an excellent soa 
and there is some beautiful work in them. They folks 
mainly the old lines which were laid down when the original 
pbuilding on this site (formerly the mansion of Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex) was destroyed by fire in 1666. The designer 
of the buildings then erected was Jerman, architect to the 
Fishmongers’ Hall. They have been described as forming 
a lordly palace with quadrangle and piazza brick faced 
internally, and containing all the usual rooms and appur- 
tenances proper to a company’s hall. 

There are to be seen in the Drapers’ buildings a large 
number of valuable works of art, notably four tapestries 
covering portions of the. walls of the court room and the 
drawing room, representing scenes in the story of. Jason 
and Medea. These tapestries, originally made at the famous 
Gobelins factory during the later years of Louis XV., were 
given by his son Louis XVI. to the then Spanish Ambassador 
to France, passing from him to the Marquis of Salamanca, 
who sold them to Mr. Colman, of Stoke, near Slough, who, 
in turn, disposed of them to the company in 1881. They are 
very beautiful specimens of the art. 
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On the ceiling of the Livery Hall are three exceedingly | 


good modern paintings by H. J. Draper; they are painted 
upon canvas secured to the ceiling, and represent scenes 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest’’ and ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ They also may be taken to represent in a minor 
form, “‘ Morning,” ‘‘ Noon,’’ and ‘‘ Night.’’ They are very 
beautiful productions, and it is a pleasure to reflect that 
they are the work of a British born artist. 

In the other rooms are various oil paintings of royalties 
and notable members of the Drapers’ Company by well- 
known artists. Over the door in the court dining-room is 
a picture representing the Holy Family, in beautiful colour- 
ing, by an artist of the school of Giovanni Bellini. 

There are also sundry pieces of statuary and busts of a 
very high order of sculpture, and also the celebrated statue 


of Hypatia by Richard Belt, which was the subject of a | building trade, because 


celebrated law suit. 


A eine : 


| 
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’ as until the date of its being built upon he live 


| duties, and as in those days the out 


| living also, after which the business of the 
| ceed, followed by refreshment and jollification. 


| tailoring, besides, as it was invented 


[Junge 18, 1909 


The original hall, destroyed in the Great Fire. a 
very extensive place, and is shown on the sketch ahs 
London by Ralph Aggas, published in the sixteenth cent 
_ There was a three-storey castellated and turreted a 
ing in the front, under which the gateway passed lea: 
to a courtyard, across which the visitor passed to the © 
Hall building with a winding staircase up to the Banquet 
Hall in the upper storey. The sides of the couse 
probably enclosed with subsidiary buildings, thus forp, 
a quadrangle. It will be seen, therefore, that these i 
most commodious premises for the company, and ... 
the Baronial Hall type as befitted such a nie 
the Earl of Essex, who built it in the first instance 

Previous to coming to the Throgmorton district, 
Drapers were located (1477-1541) in St. Swithin’s T, 


‘ nearer the centre of their trade, whieh at te ae 


side. ; 

Attached to their hall and premises in T he mot 
Street was a large and beautiful garden which e: sted 13 
up to the rebuilding in the seventies, and the present | 


and genial beadle speaks with regret at its disapp 


practised in Candlewick (now Cannom) Street and Che 


: ‘ i ed on 

spot and enjoyed its pleasant seclusion, ] 
' City land is too valuable for horticult; 
purposes, ne 


The Trade Guilds of Carpenters and Diap 
These two organisations, like all the ( 

guilds, were formed early on in the fey 
times for the regulation of the prac 
' the art, mystery, or trade involved, a 
the protection of the members using the 
The Drapers must have been organised in | 
% way very early on, because we find that F 
Alwyn, the first Lord Mayor of London, 

1189, was a draper, and left goods in ¢ 

with or for the benefit of his trade. 


\ Charter of Incorporation is dated 1364. 1 
: \ of the Carpenters 1477. ae 
: ed These charters were confirmed and 

eo rights, privileges, and duties conferred th 
by enlarged or extended by other charter 


later reigns. They gave powers 
be and were enforced by the civil 
for the due, proper, and equitable 
the trades, permitted the courts 
panies to make by-laws setting w 
of weight and measure, and en 
enforce these rules by fines and ot: 
punishment. The charters furth 
easy to provide for the continuity of the 
by the establishment of bound apprenti 
and guarded against over-competitit 
maintained the closeness of their fellows 
by duly limiting the number of such app’ 
tices, we Bes 
All this regulation was according to 
charters permitted because “divers worl 
workmanship in the mystery have oftenti 
heretofore been made and daily are made 
sufficiently which, if it should be suffere: 
be so done would redound not only to. 
prejudice, but also te the manifest decet 
our liege people.” a 
Then it states that; this proceeding 1s — 
the praise, glory and honour of the omn 
| tent God and of the glorious and unde! 
a Virgin Mary.” a 
Both companies’ charters run on 
respect to this dedication and also as 


oa 9ST 


the same lines 
to their rights « 
ward profession 
religion was more allied to the practice of everyday buss 
than in these times, so we find that all the: a nd 
courts and companies were preceded by a visit to chur 


ake ed away and for 
hear Mass sung for those members spas aa would | 


from time to time, 
know under the te 


Drapery in these early days comprised clothmaking | 


lighter kinds of merchandise we now Da hor 
so that naturally the Drapers were one of the most 1 ag 
of the trade guilds. Similarly the carpe ay 
powerful as representing what we should cal 
houses in the eleventh to me. 


teenth centuries were almost wholly of framed timber, 


bd 
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s being filled in with wattles and daubs and later of 


As building developed their monopoly ceased, brick. 


stone and tile being introduced, giving rise in due 
, to rival guilds in the form of the Bricklayers and 
?, Masons’ and Daubers’ (or Plasterers’) Companies. 
er division also arose in the distinction between Car- 
rs and Joiners, and the latter craft presently formed 
elves into a guild, so that the power of the Carpenters 
| considerably towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
and we find that in that following their powers of 
ition, if not of apprenticeship, had lapsed almost 


th guilds without a doubt exercised a wise and salu- 
nfluence in their day and served a most excellent pur- 
but the progress of independence in thought and action 
meouragement of individual effort left them in due 
high and dry, and either from selfishness on the part 
management or carelessness on the part of the crafts- 
of the day, the membership of the guilds gradually 
ned, so that to-day it is by no means necessary for a 
r to be a draper or a Carpenter to be a carpenter. 
‘many people have averred, and not without some 
cation, that funds which were evidently originally 
r the benefit of craftsmen of the trades practised were 
used for purposes far removed from such an end. 
is only partly true, however, because both the Car- 
‘ss and the Drapers do a vast amount of educational 
hilanthropic good with the resources at their disposal, 
rapers maintaining up and down the country as many 
e free schools, eight institutions of almshcuses, one 
al, three sets of lectures and two University exhibi- 
The Carpenters similarly maintain almshouses at 
ming and Twickenham, maintain evening schools for 
eoretical and practical teaching of youths engaged in 
» other branch of the building trade, and are liberal 
rters in prizes at the annual examinations at Kensing- 
: the City and Guilds Technical Institute, which I 
> it contributes largely to maintain. 
e funds belonging to the Companies have grown im- 
ly with the growth of London and the increased wealth 
‘country generally, having arisen from judicious in- 
ants in freehold and other properties. Properties left 
st 400 or more years since for the benefit of the craft 
lly have increased in value manifold. Much was left 
i trust for the saying of Masses for the greater comfort 
2ased members, but this was all seized by the Crown in 
with the option to the Companies to redeem at twenty 
purchase, and the exercise of this no doubt proved in 
case a most judicious outlay. In conclusion I have 
der my sincere thanks to the courteous clerks of both 
mies for the kind assistance they rendered me in the 
ration of the subject, and to the genial beadle of the 
rs’ Company, Mr. Chipperfield. 


V TO KNOW GOOD ARCHITECTURE.* 
Seoby Mr. CG: S.° ArtKEN. 


EN asked to give a lecture to your Association, I 
thought a few remarks on the principles of architec- 
design would enable you to understand architecture 
and to enjoy more the good examples which will 
a come under your notice whether you stay at home 
vel, 

Topose confining your attention. more immediately to 
urgh examples, and those, for a very obvious reason, 
te works of living architects. Naturally these will 
to the two great styles of Classic and Gothic, and we 
do better than begin with the National Monument on 
Iton Hill, as amplified in the Royal Institution, and 
0d Abbey Chapel. 

» National Monument was intended to be a copy in 
1d detail of the Parthenon at Athens, an example of 


1 


rreek art of the date 438 B.c., and the result of much 
ad gone before. 
smning with the west facade and completing it by 
ice ‘to the smaller work at the Mound (excepting, of 
» the Statue of Her late Majesty, the wings and sculp- 
details), we note that it consists of eight columns 
5 on three steps, carrying an entablature and pedi- 
a beautifut building in three parts. Let us try to 
or the source of this beauty. 


° Teason is that there is a commanding feature—the 


lecture delivered to the Scottish Industrial Art Associa- 


column—to which the other parts are secondary, and this 
principle of domination is always an element in good archi- 
tecture. It is absent in the graceful building of the Life 
Association of Scotland on the opposite side of the street, 
and so far the pure Classic example has the advantage. Om 
the other hand, the law of compensation is here well illus- 
trated in the singular beauty in each of the two upper 
storeys, which with the rest of the facade are founded upon 
the Palazzo Pesaro at Venice. 

The columns of the Parthenon are tree-like in form, wider 
below than above; this introduces a living, sentiment into 
them and also prevents them appearing top-heavy, which they 
would have done if they had the form of parallel cylinders. 
They differ from the tree in that they are not straight-sided, 
having a slight swelling or entasis tending to correct the 
optical illusion of hollowness which the straight line would 
have given. They have no base, and in that are quite 
singular. It is only necessary to imagine the addition of a 
base to show that the Greek was quite right, and if anyone, 
for the sake of originality, introduced one, we may be sure 
that his example would find no followers. 

The true base of the column is the stylobate, consisting 
of three steps which carry the outline of the columns to the 
ground, having their counterpart in the tree stem with its 
basal curve suggestive of stability. 

The column has not a plain but a fluted surface, The 
only plain example is to be found in the Isle of Delos, but 
the intention to apply flutes there is evident, as the begin- 
nings of them occur at the top and bottom. The reason for 
these flutes is threefold :—(1) They give variety to a surface 
which without them would be uninteresting ; (2) they give the 
appearance of added strength; and (3) are a means of con- 
trast between the plain lines of the stylobate below and of 
the architrave above. The flutes have very likely been sug- 
gested by some form of vegetable growth, such as the 
“heraclum’’ or “cow-parsnip,” which is ribbed with a 
similar section of flute. It is interesting to note the exacti- 
tude of Nature’s method of construction. If you cut through 
a large and small section of heraclium you will find the 
thickness of outer skin in proportion to the hollow precisely 
the same in both cases—viz., one-eighth of the diameter. 
The plant has twenty-five, the column twenty, flutes. 

The column has a capital in three parts—viz., a ring of 
annulets immediately above the flutes which binds the neck 
and serves as a base to the echinus, a moulding of refined 
contour passing into the square block which crowns the shaft. 
There is in this no redundant detail ; everything has a reason 
for its presence, the moulding apparently bending under the 
entablature and yet suggesting its ability to do the work. 
Or we may regard the annulets as calyces out of which the 
fluted shaft buds, which, though restrained from develop- 
ment by the square abacus above it, yet gives a sense of 
vitality to the column, just as in Pointed architecture the 
clustered shafts burst forth into foliage, flower and protect- 
ing abacus out of which spring the arch moulds. 

From what has been said we note how a law of three 
pervades the work; it is exemplified in the entablature, 
which is divided into architrave, frieze and cornice. The 
architrave, but for bronze inscriptions or other devices which 
have apparently been fixed to it, is plain and balances the 
stylobate. The triglyphs are difficult to account for; some 
say they represent the ends of wood beams which supported 
the roof of a prior wooden structure, but this is very unlikely, 
as they appear on the front where no beams would be, as 
well as on the sides where they would occur. They seem to 
be rather vertical lines in contrast with the horizontal lines 
of the entablature, and are connected with the architrave by 
little pyramidal drops which break the otherwise stiff line at 
the top of the architrave; by means of the mutules on the 
cornice soffit the triglyphs become with the drops a kind of 
bracelet uniting architrave, frieze and cornice. The inter- 
spaces or metopes are exactly square, filled in with sculp- 
ture so arranged by means of various angles as to unite the 
triglyphs together. The originals of this sculpture, known 
as the Elgin marbles, are now in the British Museum. 

In the Royal Institution are wreaths instead of sculpture, 
which more economically fulfil the same purpose though not 
so effectively. The Parthenon pediment has sculpture sym- 
bolical of Greek mythology. In the Edinburgh example 
conventional floral forms take their place, and are sufficiently 
decorative without having, unfortunately, any meaning 
relative to the purpose to which the Institution was to be 

ut. 
B The flatly inclined pediment fittingly crowns the front, 
harmonising with the prevailing horizontal lines. But if we 
ask if all this in the case of the Royal Institution be good 
architecture, we must give a qualified answer. “The flat roof 
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is not good for our humid climate, as it would allow of no 
other waterproof covering than such as lead, copper, or 
asphalte; we are shut out from slate. The carving is in- 
appropriate, as it does not indicate by any symbolism the 
purpose of the building, and is simply a piece of excellent 
drawing. 

It was a happy inspiration of Playfair’s to place the 
statue of Her late Majesty on the summit. 
the building from Hanover Street is singularly fine. 


The outline of | 
Tt 


would have been better, however, if the statue had been at | 


the south end facing the sun. The southern facade would 
in this way have been a joy for ever. 

Classic architecture for any modern purpose has this 
defect—that its heavy entablature casts a shadow on any 


windows there may be below and prevents the architect | 


securing the full advantage of the interior. Indeed its use 
reverses the order in which buildings ought to be de- 
signed, which should be from the interior outwards; pure 
Classic compels study from the outside inwards. 

As in the Parthenon, so we find the law of three prevail- 
ing in medieval ecclesiastical architecture, and in Holyrood 


Abbey Church, when in its complete state, in the transverse | 


division of nave and aisles, the longitudinal of choir cross- 
ing to nave, and the vertical of nave arches, triforium and 
clerestory. 

As in the Parthenon, the base is an essential feature, and 
this is common to all ecclesiastical work on the exterior and 
to the columns of the interior. 

The dominant feature of the chapel in a subordinate way 
is the nave arches, but more conspicuously the crossing arches 
and the vaulting which unites all parts of the interior. 
Other dominating parts in Pointed architecture are the 
spire, as at Salisbury, and the towers at Gloucester, Here- 
ford and Worcester. Those at Canterbury and Lincoln, 
magnificent as they are, have their value lessened by the 
competition between them and the towers at the west ends 
of the cathedrals. 

As a painter has one chief light or incident in his 


picture, so the architect should have in his Gothic com- | 


position some dominating centre, such as a spire or tower, 
or other commanding element. Its counterpart in Classic 
is the column, or tower, or dome. We notice how interest- 
ingly the pilaster redeems Sir Walter Scott’s house in 
Castle Street from the commonplace; the column also has 
this effect in the house of Crosbie, in St. Andrew Square, 
the reputed original of Pleydell in “Guy Mannering,”’ 
although the law of three has not been satisfactorily ob- 
served, inasmuch as the lower division is too shallow for the 
attic storey. The absence of a leading part is noticeable in 
some of the three-storey work at the Louvre, at a cloister in 
Venice, and the Colosseum at Rome. 


Symmetry is an important element in good architecture | 


in certain buildings. It occurs in all our banks and insur- 
ance offices; the Bank of Scotland is notable for that and 
good grouping; the various asylums with which Edinburgh 
is so richly endowed exemplify it; Fettes College and the 
High School cannot be overlooked in this respect. 


Of course, when an important building occurs at the 


corner of a street, picturesqueness rather than symr 
should come into play, as in the excellent Prudential « 
in St. Andrew Square. We see how symmetry would b 
of place inthe case of such a stately front as that o: 
Commercial Bank if a street were cut through at one enc 
it so became a corner building. 

It is understood that the west front of Holyrood Cl 
was symmetrical, having two towers before the erecti 
the Palace demanded the removal of the south-west to 
but the completed front could not be held as a good pie 
composition. Like Wells Cathedral, its towers were ou 
the main structure, and they must have made the - 
ungainly. Wells was, however, much better proporti 
having its towers higher than those of Holyrood. Ad 
villa design of Palladio’s with quadrant wings, shown o 
screen, was explained to be of the old uncomfortable 
of formal house, and thus a less symmetrical and ambi 
house would have been more comfortable to live in. 

Dignity is another essential in architecture; even 
smallest building may have some dignity about it, alth 
it is most satisfactorily attained in a large building. 
an attribute of the Parthenon and of the Royal Instit 
also, which is two-thirds the scale of its original. The: 
windows of some of our cathedrals excel in this respect, 
as those of Gloucester and Carlisle. I shall never forge 
effect of Carlisle east window on a summer morning a 
o'clock when the sun was shining brightly upon it; 
impression made by its greatness and beauty remain a | 
sant memory. The great internal arches and vaults 0! 
French cathedrals and of Cologne, the towers of Dut 
and the central spire of Truro have all elements of dign 

There is great dignity in the portal arches of Lincoln 
Peterborough, but that is gained at the expense of < 
excellent qualities. They, for one thing, formed no s 
tural part of the building, but were additions to the g 
by some persons of strong individuality, and we are 
grateful to them for so great a departure from preceden 
the result has been much lovely work, though at the co 
the concealment of the tower bases at Lincoln. 

Rhythm is important—that is, the regular recurrem 
certain portions of a design, such as the flank columt 
the Parthenon. We have only to imagine the omissi0 
one of these columns or their irregular spacing to show 
this attribute might be lost. The sequence of buttress 
Pointed architecture, the continuous arcading of an inte 
or the band of arcading at the summit of the Lincoln f 
or the base of the Lichfield west front window, oF ‘ 
smaller scale the row of graceful Decorated windows 1 
hall of Bothwell Castle, all show the value of this qua 
We may add the repetition of parts in either of the cham 
upper storeys of the Life Association of Scotland’s buile 

Simplicity should be kept strictly in view—that 1 
say, nothing should be put decoratively on a building 
which a plain reason cannot be given. There ought 
no “art for art’s sake.’’? Wecan understand why the ca] 
of a column should be floriated, but to decorate the 1 
part, as is done in Indian architecture and in the Te 
of Diana at Ephesus, is not a sign of wisdom. ‘The ed) 
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the Parthenon is consistently simple, but that of the 


uberantly decorated one of Jupiter Tonans shows very little | 


nsideration for this quality. 


Expression, or the impartation of the architect’s per- | 

We judge of a | 
It gives interest- | 
g yariety to architecture when the architect, discarding | 


nality, is a valuable part of architecture. 
ee by its fruits, of a man by his works. 


vecedent, puts himself into his design. He may be refined 
vigorous, practical or esthetic in temperament, or happily 
“may combine, as some have done, the best of these qualities 


gether. Peterborough and Lincoln fronts are, as has been | 


marked, individual conceptions, although in aiming at 


thing the designers have failed in another, but they have | 


rtainly avoided the trodden path and the commonplace. 


_A similar remark may be made concerning Holyrood | 


mt, but if one may be allowed to criticise—in these days 


ten everything has to account for itself—we might say that | 


tower should have been loftier if the front was not to be | 
nat, that its angles should have buttresses and not been | 


mely shafted, the lower storey having a window and the | 


iper one of belfry character, the intermediate stages having 
saller lights, the first-storey arcading omitted ; the aisles 
ould have had an end window, and the abutment of the 
‘ve arcade strengthened by an external buttress. Of course 
® reply to these suggestions may be that all the indi- 
tuality of the front would be gone, and the force of this 
Jection may be frankly admitted. Lichfield seems over- 
ne in the matter of arcading, which shows the ostentatious 
tsonality of the designer; if he had omitted some of the 
tret arcading he would have had the advantage of contrast, 
ich to the enhancement of the rest. 

The picturesque is largely noticeable in much of our 
at architecture, in Worms, Mayence and Peterborough, 
d furnishes an invaluable compensation for the loss of 
gnity which pertains to more formally designed buildings. 
‘t this is too wide a subject to be treated of at this time, 
lt involves the study of Scottish and English Domestic, 
ench and Italian Renaissance, and so forth. 

Funetion is of the first consequence, as we may at once 
Rersband by comparing a hospital such as that of Dundee, 
ut half a century ago, with that in our city. Schools 
rele express their purpose externally by showing that they 
ive abundance of light and ventilation. Banks and insur- 
2 offices in Edinburgh are very happy in this respect by 
“Ir suggestion of wealth within and security on the ex- 
lor, with a due amount of welcome suggested by their 
tals. Under this head should be considered the question 
W far we are justified in using the Medieval form of 
rch, which was originally designed to suit a processional 


P Spectacular ritual in which the congregation took little | 


part and where acoustics were a secondary consideration, to 
the need nowadays for good auditoria, where the preacher 
may be seen and heard. At the same time we cannot afford 
to forget the hold which so beautiful a phase of Pointed 
architecture, full of symbolism and hallowed by many 
fragrant memories, has on the Anglican Church, which has 
done so much to foster the highest class of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and which is the only evangelical body able to 
make full use of churches which resemble the Medieval 
foundation. 

Under this head three Edinburgh monuments may be 
referred to—Sir Walter Scott’s monument in Prince’s Street, 
Dugald Stewart’s and Burns’s on the Calton Hill. Scott’s, 
being Gothic, was in harmony with the character of his 
literary work. Stewart’s, after the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens, is appropriate, inasmuch as his pro- 
fessorial works were related to Greek philosophy; but 
Burns’s, modelled after the Temple at Tivoli, beautiful 
though it is, ought to have been more domestic in character 
and imbued with Scottish sentiment. The St. Bernard’s 
Well is an excellent example of consonance with its purpose. 

Grace we must not overlook, the more so as at the present 
time it is so common to design domes and turrets and 
buttress gables with a severity which will provoke a reaction 
in time, for this is a kind of simplicity due probably more 
to a desire for novelty than the application of any true 
esthetic principle. The Parthenon, simple though it seems 
to be, was gracious in its roof terminals and acroteria. 
Salisbury spire is distinguished for grace as well as dignity. 

Scale is exceedingly important, both in reference to. the 
magnitude of the building in relation to its surroundings 
and the size of the detailed parts in comparison with the 
whole. There is a golden rule to be followed in this, for 
either a building may be so small as to be toy-like, wanting 
in dignity, or so big as to be clumsy and overpowering. 
The Bank of Scotland head office, to take one instance of 
several, is a successful example of attention to this. How 
easily the effect in the Old Town, as viewed from Prince’s: 
Street, might have been spoilt through inattention to this. 
The fine facade of the county buildings lately removed was 
an illustration of disproportion to the neighbouring build- 
ings of St. Giles’s Cathedral and Parliament Square. It 
is better away for this reason, and happily there is still 
another fine and better example of the same phase of Greek 
Tonic in the Surgeons’ Hall, Nicolson Street. But it is to be 
regretted that the portico was not re-erected at one of the 
public parks, or put against the Calton Hill in the same 
way as one of the monuments at Athens. 

It is perhaps well also that the National Monument was 
never finished. Had it been begun on a scale of three- 
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fourths the original model it would have been more in scale 
with the Calton Hill, and the money devoted to its erection 
would then have gone further. 


The dome and spire were finally referred to as the two 


greatest conceptions in architecture, the one all-embracing, 
altruistic, an echo of the expanse above; the other, heaven- 
aspiring and suggestive of another world. 
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LONDON MUNICIPAL HEAT SUPPLY. 


By Atrrep E. WHEELER, C.E. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


OR convenience of centralisation each Borough would be 


divided up into heating districts, each district having a 


central generating station, with feeder mains radiating from 
same, as described under the section “ Distribution of Heat.’’ 
The number of stations would depend upon the area of 
uistribution decided upon, the division suggested being ap- 


proximately one to each square mile. 


The following table 


shows the various London districts with the area of each in 
square miles, together with the total B.T.U. required per 
hour, number of stations, and number of boilers to each :— 


| | 
| 


_ |wtiens| Area | Number | Boilers 
Borough. Fone en | Square |_ of | _ per eet 
| a “++: | Miles. | Stations.! Station, | VOUETS: 
| | | 
| | | 

Battersea.  .| 168,907 53-9 .3e0! Mey Sedan bel O 30 
Bermondsey 145,760 384 2°36 | mule 5 ) 27 
Bethnal Green 129,680 428 1:18 2 12 24 
Camberwell 259,339 863 6°95 5 10 50 
Chelsea , 78,842 263 1-02 1 14 { 14 
City of London . = 338 1°05 2 9 18 
Deptford 160,398 535 2°46 3 10 30 
Finsbury 121,463 405 0°92 2 asl 22 
Fulham 187,289 624 2°66 3 12 36 
Greenwich , 95,770 319 6-00 2 9 18 
Hackney ; 229,272 763 5°16 5 8 40 
Hammersmith .| 112,239 373 3°58 3 7 21 
Hampstead cel 87,942 292 3°52 2 8 16 
Holborn 5 | 59,405 195 || 0°64 1 10 10 
Islington 334,991 1,115 4°86 iN 12 60 
Kensington 147,628 492 3:42 3 9 27 
Lambeth 301,895 1,005 6°42 6 9 54 
Lewisham ‘ 127,495 425 10°95 2 12 24 
Paddington 143,976 478 2-19 3 9 27 
Poplar. . ; 168,822 563 3°64 = 10 30 
St. Marylebone . | 133,301 443 aan li eye 12 24 
St. Pancras 235,517 782 417 4 10 40 
Shoreditch . 198,637 660 1:02 | 2 18 36 
Southwark . 206,180 | 68 | 175 | 2 19 38 
Stepney. . | 298,000 993 27716- slew GA 14 56 
Stoke Newington 51,247 171 1:36 1 i) 9 
Wa ndsworth =, 232,032 7712 14°25 4 10 40 
Westminster 188,011 625 4:00 4 9 36 
Woolwich 117,178 356 12°95 2 10 20 
Total 5 4,721,216 16,010 116°98 84 = 877 


A careful examination of this table will again demonstr 
to advocates of the electrical method of distribution - 
unsuitability of that method. It is unnecessary to rem: 
them that unlimited supplies of heat cannot be drawn fi 
the present electric supply mains and generating pl 
without considerable extensions, and that the present pl 
and existing cables have their limits. a 

If a public supply of heat is determined upon, un 
whatever system adopted for the distribution of same 
complete new plant must inevitably be laid down. From 
above table it will be seen that by the system suggested 
requirements would call for 877 boilers and 84 generat 
stations. This represents about 1.5 times the present m 
of boilers contained in all the electric lighting stations 
London. To transmit the same heat electrically a comp: 
son of previous figures will show that the addition of ab 
4,300 boilers to the present combined plant of some 580 boi 
would be necessary for heat alone, assuming that the b 
of the heating might be done as a day load, and the light 
as a night load on the same plant. a 

And now I will proceed to a brief description of the pl 
comprised in one generating station which would be repre: 
tative of them all. The boilers would be of the tubular t} 
with the usual steam and mud drums reduced to mere heat 
for the tubes, and provided with pipe connections. 
tubes of the boilers would contain about 5,200 square fee 
heating surface, and the fire grate surface would be in 
ratio of one to ninety to the heating surface. The bo 
would be provided with forced draught arranged to b 
smokelessly not less than 30 lbs. of coal per square foo’ 
grate per hour. The whole battery of boilers would be couy 
together in the method known electrically as “ parallel,” 
each boiler being so “bye-passed”’ that any one or 1 
boilers could be “‘ cut in”’ or “ cut out”’ of the heating circ 
or isolated for cleaning or repairs if and when required. 

The “flow’’ main leading away from the boilers w« 
be connected to the suction connection of a high efficie 
triple expansion, or compound pumping engine constru 
for use with superheated steam, the steam for the steam pw 
being generated in a separate steam boiler. be A 

As the temperature of the circulating heat distribu 
water is somewhat high, the gases leaving the boilers w' 
necessarily be of a high temperature. Hconomisers of 
well-known tubular pattern would be erected in the n 
flues in which the high temperature flue gases would heat 
feed water for the steam boilers to the point of evaporat 
the duty of the steam boiler then merely being to evap? 
the water into steam, which, passing through a super-he 
situated in the path of the hot gases from the steam bo 
would impart some 100 degrees of superheat to the ste 
The exhaust steam from the feed pumps and from the ¢! 
lating pumps would be condensed in a good open type 
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ater heater, which would heat the feed water to near 212 
sorees before passing on to the economisers. Such an 
rangement it is calculated would make for the highest degree 
t thermal efficiency obtainable. 

_ The pumps would be installed in duplicate and also con- 
ected in parallel, being bye-passed similarly to the boilers. 
he proportions of the cylinders, and the arrangements of 
je connections would be such that the pumps could by a 
jitable arrangement of valves and governors be used as pres- 
ire pumps or circulating pumps, as required. The pumps 
‘ould be fixed in a distributing room adjacent to the boiler 
ouse, in which would also be fixed a pair of multiple ¢ircula- 
‘on distributors, one of which would be connected to the 
elivery main from the pumps, the other collecting up the 
sturn mains and passing the returning water on to the boilers 
or re-heating. 

A recording thermometer would be fixed upon each of 
ae multiple distributors, and one of the principal duties of 
he engineer in charge of the station would be to maintain 
ne 100 degree temperature head constant between the two 
istributors. This could be achieved in a variety of ways, 
otably by the segulation of the pumps, by the draught fans 
nd stoking. 

(3) System of Distribution. 

The difference between any arrangement of distribution 
ora municipality as compared with that for a single institu- 
jon, would be in the fact that the demand would never be 
onstant at any specific time. Every effort therefore should 
e made in arranging the distributing system so that it may 
e as nearly as possible self-equalising. 

_ From the multiple distributors already referred to in 
he distributing room would be taken flanged steel feeder 
nains through trenches constructed in the streets. Upon 
ach out-going feeder main would be fixed a relief valve loaded 
0275 lbs. per square inch. At various points on the feeders, 
upply and return mains would be taken off, the combined 
ectional area of which being equal in cross-sectional area to 
he feeder main from which they are taken. From the latter 
upply mains, the services would be taken to the consumers’ 
nits. No cross-connection would exist between the supply 
nd return mains except through the consumers’ connections, 
nd similarly no connection would exist between the flow and 
‘eturn feeder mains except through the supply and return 
nains by way of the consumer connections referred to. This 
strangement of distribution would have the effect of equalising 
he delivery in each set of feeders. The velocity of water 
through the feeders and system generally would be about 
0 feet per second, which figure is conditional upon a constant 
otal cross sectional area (or corresponding friction head) 
seing maintained. As the flow would tend to favour the 
ireuit-in which frictional resistance is least, the velocity 
vould rise in this circuit until the frictional resistance (which 
‘t should be remembered increases about V’), increased suffi- 
tiently to equalise the flow with the other circuits auto- 
natically. 

| The question of the total area of the consumer connections 
ilso demands judgment rather than calculation. It is, of 
‘ourse, improbable that all heat consuming devices would be 
»pen at the same time, but provision must be made for such 
\ contingency. It is therefore suggested that a suitable 
tumber of connections should equal in area about 1.3 x sec- 
ional area of supply main. 

The standard heating device would consist of a small 
rattery of specially designed heating surface. These would 
standardised at a pre-determined rated duty, and would be 
leseribed by their capacity in B.T.U. The connections from 
she Supply main to each heat consuming unit would be of 
such a size as to deliver to the heating unit a sufficient quantity 
of water per hour at standard velocity to contain the specified 
umber of B.T.U. under the particular duty in heating ap- 
oaratus or hot water supply for which the heating unit would 
se rated, z.e., each heater would be capable of 50,000 B.T.U. 
\ge hour, as a Maximum under heating or hot water service 
?onditions as may be required. Each consumer’s connection 
We BS provided with a meter in circuit every 100 gallons, 
B TU upon the meter dial being the equivalent of 10,000 
x, 7: U+, as described in the section, “ Payment for Supplies.”’ 
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is © amount of heat could be varied as required by merely 
regulating the quantity of water passing the meter by the 
simple process of turning the valve. 

Lee feeders and supply mains would be laid in wood-lined 
The oo packed with silicate cotton, as an insulator. 
ITo oo under these precautions would be negligeable. 
‘with vide for expansion suitable sliding expansion joints 
packed glands and guard bolts would be fixed at 


frequent intervals in suitable access chambers, the pipes being | 


” 
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firmly anchored in mid-position between joints to ensure equal 
movement on each joint. 
As regards the sizes of the mains, each main should be 


‘standardised’ so that the friction head on each main should 


be as nearly as possible the same to ensure even flow through- 
out all circuits. 

As a guide to the sizes, it may be mentioned that a 12-inch 
diameter feeder main would carry 4,580 standard heat con- 
suming units, and a 3-inch supply main 284 such units, the: 


_ connection to each unit being about 4-inch diameter. 


(4) Payment for Supplies. 


Not the least detail of the municipal heat supply scheme 
would be the question of the method of measurement of, and 
payment for supplies on a basis at once satisfactory to the 
consumer, and remunerative to the vendors. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of the apportionment 
of funds at present. I will, therefore, merely indicate the 
method of payment for heat supplies, and suggest a figure 
which should certainly cover all expenses of administration 
and depreciation of plant, leaving a substantial surplus for’ 
devotion to other necessary purposes. 

To formulate a suitable unit of measurement is not a 
light task. The B.T.U., of course, is an unpractical quantity 
as a commercial unit, being far too small for anything but 
theoretical calculations. The practical unit of heat, which 
I shall. propose to designate a ‘heat unit,’’ would be the 
equivalent of 100,000 B.T.U., a quantity which lends itself in 
a strikingly useful manner for our purpose, as the following 
will show. 

A standardised heat consuming battery having a maximum 
capacity of 50,000 B.T.U. per hour has been suggested. This, 
it will be seen, is equal to 0.5 “heat units’”’ per hour at its 
full capacity, 7.e., the heat consumption of two of these 
batteries would be one ‘heat unit’ at the maximum delivery 
through it of 100 gallons per hour. This quantity could be 
reduced when less heat is required by regulating the stop valve 
to the desired delivery. 

Now let us see what the actual net value of our “heat 
unit ’’ would be. Each boiler would be equal to a duty of 
about 18,000,000 B.T.U. per hour, and would be constructed 
to burn with forced draught 30 lbs. of coal per square foot 
per hour. The total B.T.U. utilised per 1 lb. of coal for 
heating purposes would be about 10,440 B.T.U., or equal to 
a thermal efficiency of 72 per cent. With coal at an average 
price of 20s. per ton, our “heat unit ’’ would cost 1.026d. If 
the ‘“‘heat unit’’ is charged out to consumers at 2d., there’ 
is no doubt that the 98 per cent. surplus would considerably 
more than cover all the charges referred to, and at the same 
time remove all suspicion of bias in comparisons of cost with 
gas and electric heating. The annual earnings of Hampstead, 
for example, with its sixteen boilers, would thus run out at 
about 39,000/., working at an eighteen-hour day with an 
average 50 per cent. load for the year after all coal had been 
paid for. The earnings of each boiler are thus seen to be 
about 2,400/. per annum, showing a gross estimated annual 
earning capacity for London of 2,100,000/. after deducting 
fuel cost. The suggested 2d. rate could no doubt be reduced 
to a much lower figure in the hands of expert financiers, and 
a surplus might even be obtained to be applied to the relief 
of the rates. 

Coming to the question of measurement, each consumer’s 
connection would be provided with a meter in circuit ; .the 
dial of the meter instead of being marked in “ gallons,’’ as is 
usual, would be marked “heat units,’’ otherwise it would 
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be unaltered. As a “heat unit’’ would be the equivalent of 
100,000 B.T.U., the exact alteration in the marking of the 
dial would be as follows :— 


The ‘‘hundreds’’ dial would be marked ‘‘ heat units.”’ , 


The ‘tens’? and ‘‘units’’ dials would be marked quantities 
below unity. The “thousands ’’ and “ten thousands’’ dials, 
quantities above unity. 

The meter. on being installed would be proportioned to 
pass-an hourly quantity of water at standard velocity, pro- 
portionate to the capacity of the heating battery installed. 
For example, each pair of ‘“‘half unit’’ heaters would re- 
quire as a maximum 100 gallons per hour, the meter would 
thus be termed a ‘‘1 unit’’ meter, and would be the mini- 
‘mum size. 

With the flow-equalising method of connections already 
described, and the careful attention to the recording ther- 
mometers at the generating station, no difficulty whatever 
should be experienced in maintaining the 100 degree tem- 
perature head, and the amount of heat chargeable to the con- 
sumer would thus be determined with a great degree of ac- 
curacy. 

How would the cost. of house heating by means of muni- 
-cipal supply compare with heating by gas or by electricity ? 
Let us see. A hypothetical case may be taken of a house 
containing 320 square feet of radiation in eight radiators 
of 40 square feet each, with hot water radiation. Each 
square foot will give out under average conditions about 
200 B.T.U. per hour, and allowing 33 per cent. for lost 
radiation from pipe connections, &c., as before, the total 
hourly consumption of heat would be 85,300 B.T.U. (= .85 
heat units). In a week of eighty-four hours the heat con- 
sumption would total 71.65 ‘‘ heat units,’’ which at 2d. per 
unit costs 12s. 
(making due reduction in the heating surface for the greater 
heating power per square foot) the eight radiators wouid 
consume 14 cubic feet per radiator per hour or 9,420 cubic 
feet for the eight radiators per week of eighty-four hours, 
the cost at ds. per 1,000 cubic feet being 1l. 8s. 3d. An 
electrically heated plant would consume one Board of Trade 
unit per hour per radiator for an equal duty. The cost of 
an eighty-four-hour week for the eight radiators would thus 
be 21. 16s. »It is thus evident that at current prices the cost 

‘of heating by gas would be 135 per cent., and by electricity 
366 per cent. more than by municipal supply. As to how 
the poorer classes would be affected by the change, 1t may 
be stated that with two radiators in constant use, having a 
total surface of 40 square feet or its heat equivalent, the 
weekly cost for heat for sixteen hours per day would be a 
‘fraction under 1s. 6d. 

The question may arise, How would the new system affect 
existing heating plants? The answer is that it would affect 
them not at all. A special new heater would be installed 
“to take the place of the boiler or calorifier, and whether the 
system were a steam or a hot water one its heat supplies 
could be drawn with equal facility from the municipal 
supply mains. 

As a concluding remark, it only remains to be said that 
the writer has no desire to advocate any revolutionary 
changes, but merely to demonstrate that a scheme of heat 
‘supply for London, though ambitious, is not an impossi- 
bility and a worthy achievement of the twentieth century. 


“OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


HE American Architect in its last two issues has been 
illustrating domestic architecture in the Southern States, 
introducing the series with an account of both old and new 
work in the city of Augusta, Georgia. Naturally in the 
south, shade is of importance, and we find the verandah a 
strong feature of the design of houses for Georgia, Alabama, 
and South Carolina. One thing we note with pleasure is 
the cult of the roof ; whether the houses belong to the Italian 
villa or the bungalow type there is a goodly projection of 
~eaves and verge, which, with the verandahs already noted, 
makes for satisfactory design even 

~elements. 
Der Architekt shows us how the “new art’? movement 
has extended throughout the whole of inland Europe, examples 
being given from Bucharest, from Luhacovic in Bohemia, as 
well as from Austria. There is an interesting article, com- 
mencing a series, on the use of sculpture as an adjunct of 
architecture by Professor Adolf Holzel, illustrated by 
~examples from both old and modern work, 
A Construccao Moderna illustrates a model of one of the 


_premiated designs—that by Germano Salles, of Paris—in 


To do the same work with gas radiators. 


ith the simplest ym. 
she Samp | Fellowes Prynne, F.R.LB.A., of Westminster, from 
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the recent competition for a monument commemorative of 4] 
Peninsular War, a remarkably expressive and powerful ¢o; 
position. In this number we are also interested to 
article on municipal housing in England and Ge 
apropos of our Town-Planning Bill and with refer 
the garden cities of Letchworth, Hampstead, Port §: 
and Bournville, as well as the German developm 
Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Berlin, Munich and Strasbu 

Deutsche Bauzeitung gives us views of the extensions 
additions to the Schloss Vollrads in Rheingau, of whi 
Herr Philip Kahm, of Eltville-on-Rhine, is the architec 
who, without sacrificing individuality and originality, h: 
preserved the character and feeling of the old work in 
own designs. ) an 

La Construction Moderne honours our modern wo: 
an article and full series of illustrations of the vil 
Bournville and its domestic architecture, giving full 
ciation to the work of Mr. W. A. Harvey as the < 
collaborator in the scheme conceived and initiated © 
George Cadbury. 


GENERAL. » 


Mold Church, one of the most historic edifices in Nori 
Wales, is to be restored at a cost of about 5,0007.  — 
The Chancellor of Winchester has granted an app. 
for a faculty to demolish the old parish church of Bisho 
against which there had been opposition on the pa 
number of parishioners. a 
The Church of Kirkdale, near Kirby Moorside, i 
restored. The original building dates back some 
hundred years, and the present edifice has two fine 
doorways. Over the south doorway is a quaint sundial, 
long and 2 feet wide, and around it are Saxon inscriptic 
in well-defined characters, dating from 1060. ; 
Mr. John Tweea has received from the Clive M 
Committee the commission for the bronze statue of Lor 
to be erected on the steps at the end of Charles 
Whitehall, and the marble statue to be placed in the | 
Memorial Hall at Calcutta. The new stairway at the 
Charles Street, overlooking St. James’s Park, will be so a 
as to provide a pedestal and base for the statue. 
The Corner Stone of the new St. Saviour’s Church 
and Church Men’s Club was laid by the Bishop of Ke: 
on Saturday, June 12. The building, which is in late fi 
century Gothic, fronts on the Grove Road, Ealing. A 
feature of the design is the large doubled-arched entran 
passage way placed between the clergy louse and the men 
club, leading to the church enclosure. The gabled roof of th 
chapel rises on the third floor above the entrance. T 1 
convenient accommodation for three clergy, and a 
bedroom for visitors and a large common room for 
purposes. Except for communication through the kiteh 
by a single passage on the first floor, the servants’ 
entirely separated from the main building. Nearly t 
of the roof space is converted into a roof garden. 4! 
accommodation of the club consists of a billiard-room, 4 Jaf 
reading-room, writing and committee-rooms, with care 
rooms on the third floor. The total cost of the Church. 
and club will be about 4,500/7. The architect is. Geo 


ri 
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“enor 
designs St. Saviour’s Church was built some nine years 4g} 
and the builder is Mr. W. J. Dickens, of Haling, = 
The Southwell Diocesan Council at their last meetin 
considered a proposal to appoint a diocesan architect, to whol 
all plans and specifications relating to the building or restoré 
tion of churches, rectories, vicarages, parish buildings # 
schools should be submitted before any work was begun. i 
resolution was proposed that such appointment should 
made. This was not seconded and the matter dropped. __ 
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AT PENSHURST, KENT. 
From a Sketch by BanisTER FLETCHER. 


THE WEEK. 


“s Fire Brigade is almost entirely manned by 
and it has of late been the custom, apparently, 
ider that a naval officer is the most suitable indi- 
0 command the Brigade; but the Special Com- 
‘of the British Fire Prevention Committee seems 
learnt, as one of its lessons on its latest tour, that 
stice is open to question; for in Berlin there has 
most marked improvement in the service since it 
m officered by civil engineers and surveyors. 
3, however, this to be said—that in Berlin these 
have almost, if not quite, all passed through the 
ad have learnt what discipline, command, and 
tion mean in the handling of men to fight a 
t foe. 


he ordinary householder sanitation means drains 
ns only, but Professor C. E. A. WINSLOW, we 
m the Engineering Record, in a recent discussion 
he Sanitary Section of the Boston Society of 
igineers, put forward the view that a person in- 
rain air for twenty-four hours would ingest fewer 
I bacteria than in drinking a quart of New York 
The Professor based his view on an examination 
umples of air from house drains, soil pipes, vents, 
tes. So it seems we have been riding to death 
tance of plumbing and drainage work, and for- 
whe need for pure water, pure milk, and other 
a. 


‘ne collection of Wedgwood ware that Mr. Isaac 
1as presented to the British Museum is particu- 
able for the copy of the famous Barberini vase, 
hat occupied Wepawoon for three years, and of 
uly sixteen specimens are known to be extant. 
nal vase now, though broken and repaired, is in 
sh Museum, and was discovered in a sarcophagus 
‘2 Inscription to the memory of the Emperor 
ER SEVERUS and his mother, Jutta Mamuma. 
| ———— 
8 foretold some years ago by the late Professor 
an Institute meeting, that architecture would 
from the level of a profession to that of com- 
msinéss, and it seems we are getting on apace 
escent, for there has recently been registered a 
ability company whose objects are ‘‘ to acquire 
with lands, woods, building estates, and water- 
‘he United Kingdom and elsewhere, and to carry 
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on the business of land, house, and estate agents and 
dealers, builders, surveyors, architects, draughtsmen, 
&e.’’. In face of such facts can it be doubted that the 


time is ripe for registration ? 


Tue unveiling on Friday last of the monument at 
Reading ‘‘ to the memory of Henry BrEavucuerc, King of 
England, who founded Reading Abbey.on June 18, 1121, 
and was buried before its high altar on January 4, 
1186,’’ belated as it is, even now is due entirely to the 
generosity of Dr. Jamirson B. Hurry, M.A., who has 
thus still further increased the debt of gratitude owing to 
him by the people of Reading for his great work on the 
history of the Cluniac abbey which first gave their town 
its start as a township of any importance. The memorial 
takes the form of a cross, somewhat of Celtic form, con- 
structed in Cornish granite, and was designed by Mr. W. 
Ravenscorort, F.S.A., of the firm of RavENSscRoFrr, Son 
& Morris, architects. 


Tue celebration of the successful accomplishment by 
the Bishop of Barn and Wetts of his self-imposed task 
of rescuing the remains of the abbey of Glastonbury is 
an occasion for congratulation. Glastonbury is so 
closely connected with the history of Western England 
that its demolition would have been a national calamity, 
now averted by the vesting in the diocesan trustees of the 
See of Bath and Wells of the property of the abbey 
estate. More remains to be done in the work of restora- 
tion—or rather preservation—for Mr. W. D. CarozE, to 
whose hands the operations are entrusted, is a conservative 
restorer, and with the object of raising funds for this 
purpose it has been decided to relet the estate for a 
further term of five years. 


THE restoration of the so-called ‘“‘ Dutch House ”’ 
preserves to Bristol a quaint and picturesque specimen of 
domestic architecture, and has been judiciously carried 
out by Mr. W. S. Sxinner. Whether or no there is any 
truth in the tradition that the Dutch House was brought 
over piecemeal from Holland—and we doubt the truth of 
the story—Bristol is fortunate in having preserved for its 
delight and instruction a characteristic piece of seven- 
teenth-century domestic architecture. The house is now 
the property of the Town Council, and it seems that it 
was due to the influence exerted by the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society, the Bristol 
Society of Architects, the Bristol Kyrle Society, and the 
Society of Antiquaries that the Town Council were 
persuaded by a small majority to acquiesce in the pre- 
servation of this historic monument. 


In view of the durability of such structures as the 
Bristol ‘‘ Dutch House,’’ it is curious to note that at the 
Warwick Assizes one Coventry builder was mulcted in 
damages for slander against another Coventry builder, of 
which the substance was that oak beams had been used 
in the foundations of certain houses. The essence of the 
slander seems to have been that the use of the oak beams 
was presumed to be contrary to the by-laws of Coventry, 
and hence an improper and jerry-builder’s method of con- 
struction. The curious part of the case was that any- 
one should suppose that oak beams—provided, of course, 
they were sound at first—would not last longer than 
steel joists. 


Weuts Cathedral and ‘‘ Boston Stump ’’ have, 
during the past week, been celebrating—the former the 
millenary of the bishopric of Wells, the latter the sex- 
centenary of the laying of the foundations of the church 
of St. Botolph. One cannot but admire the persistency 
of the clergy in utilising pageants and centenaries to 
revive sympathy in the work of the Church; and whether 
the interest in the past that such functions usefully 
arouse results in adherence to the present order of things 
or not, the contemplation of the art and faith of our 
ancestors cannot be altogether without good. 
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COMPETITION FOR MIDDLESBROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. é 
B® understand that those competitors who feel that 
the departures from the conditions of this com- 
petition, alleged by them to be 
Messrs. Russety & Cooper, are of ‘so. exceptionally 


S [June 


grave a character as to justify their im Rica 
unfair treatment they think they have recei’ ed, 


we suggested last week was their only cours 


- 


their remonstrance to the President of the R: 


Instructions. 
(Issued to Architects.) 


1. The general lending and 


reference libraries are | 


to be placed in‘the | — 


northern part of ‘the 
block adjoining the . 
dwelling-houses in 
Dunning Street. 
(Paragraph 3, page 4.) 


2. Secondary entrance | 


from Grange Road | 


East. 


(Paragraph 3.) 


. Boys’ and girls’ reading | 
rooms to be divided by 
glazed partition run- 


ning from the service | 


counter. 


. Juvenile book store to | 


have steel gallery. 


. Catalogue room to be on 


ground floor. 


. The general news room 
to have entrance from 


Grange Road East. 


7. Patents library and ex- | 


tension lavatory and — 


w.c.’s for 


&e. Area, 
square feet. 


8. Furnace, boiler and coke 
store to be on ground 


floor. 


9, The general reference 
library should be en- 
tirely lighted from the 
there , 
must be no glass ceil- 


roof direct; 


_ ing lights. 


male and 
female staffs, corridors, | 
by Loon 


found in the design of | of British Architects, and have tabulated 
of dissatisfaction as follows:— | 
Queries. | ral bast Gea Arent 
(Asked by Competing Architects.) eonh aa TovenClotiey) peak x 
100. Are the positions of lending library | 100. Yes. Lending and 
and news room absolutely unal- raries si 
terable ? ‘ |. 37 feet: 
106. Are the positions for the various | 106. Paragraphs 3 and 4, Dunning § 
rooms to be absolutely adhered page 4 of Instruc- and girls 
tor tions, must be ad- . 
hered to. 
72. Must the lending library and news 72. Yes. 
room occupy the relative positions 
prescribed for them ? ages 
75. Whether entirely distinct en- | 75. See 2nd and Srd | No second, 
trances from the two roads, Dun- paragraphs on page 
ning Street and Grange Road 4 of the Instruc- provide 
East, are desired for the lending _ tions issued to 
library, &c., and news room ? architects. 
84. Should’ there be two entrances | 84. Yes; but secondary 
from Grange Road, viz. one for entrance not neces- 
the general news room and one sarily to lending 
for secondary entrance to lend- and reference libra- 
ing and reference libraries ? ries. rrr’ 
Two counte 
titions | 
49. Would a gallery of sufficient width | 49. Yes. None p 
for one row Of wall-cases be | “ 
enough in the juvenile book | 2 
store ? | 2 eae 
53. May the repairing room be on first 93. No. Catalogue — 
floor and separate from receiving from r 
and catalogue room ? ing rc 
i | first fi 
81. Must the direct communication 81. No communication 9-feet co 
asked for between Grange Road other than for jani- swi 
and Dunning Street be by means tor between news i 
of corridor, or would it be sufti- room and _ other 
cient to have a door in the general parts of building. 
news room communicating with | ise ae 
the main hall and stairs ° 
80. Should there be access for the 80. No. it 
public between the general news | 
room and main buildings without | 
going outside the buildings * | . 
92. What is meant by “extension” in| 92. A room for library 
connection with the patents extensions when 
library ? required. a 
55. May the repairing room be in the | 55. There is no base- | Plac 
basement ? ment, so must be a 
on ground floor as | = 
set forth mthe In- | | 
structions. rhe 
61, May the furnace boiler and coke | 61. No basement pro- | 
store be in the basement, as there vided for. oy ha 
isno basement mentioned in con- Vag 
ditions ? a shew 
66. By the lighting of the general re- 66. Refers tofalse lights. | Si 
ference library from the roof . ir Don | Notl 
direct, it is presumed that either ; 
skylights, a lantern light or dor- 
mer windows are suggested, and 
that the prohibition of glass ceil- 
ing lights refers to false lights | f 
below a skylight ? Mee os 2 
69. Lighting of reference library—are | 69. See Instructions.’ _ 
skylights wanted and no side 
- windows ? yt fee 
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PROPOSED GROUP OF HOUSES.—Messrs. Barry Parker & Rayuonp Unwin, Architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 
ISTIC copyright as affecting architects is a matter 
of very great importance, not only to architects, 
iso to architecture. The unauthorised copying of 
designs is largely prevalent, and is frequently 
npanied by such mutilation that the artistic 
iter of the original is lost; hence the art of archi- 
re suffers, the public taste is degraded by a mis- 
reverence for what is supposed to be, but is not, the 
of an artist; further travesties follow the first in- 
late plagiarism, and both the representation of archi- 
te and its appreciation fall further into the slough. 
, a8 regards architects, not only is the author 
ved of the reward due to him for his original con- 
m, but his reputation suffers by the unworthy copies 
nasquerade as his design. 
ne right of architects and architecture to participate 
2 protection proposed to be afforded to artistic pro- 
ms by the Revised Convention of Berne, signed at 
1 last November, has been ably championed by 
‘oun W. Stupson before the Committee of the House 
mmons appointed to examine and report upon the 
jes proposed in the law of artistic copyright. Mr. 
30N well emphasised the close analogy between the 
dds by which a work of architecture is produced and 
‘employed in the art of sculpture. He emphasised 
osition of the architect as an ‘‘ author,’’ and hence 
‘e same plane as any other author of intellectual 
tty, whether literary or artistic. Objections that 
‘be raised to the protection of an architect’s work 
2 ground of its utilitarian character or its position as 
ject of public view and enjoyment, were shown by 
Simpson to be equally applicable to the works of 
ors, 

v. Smupson’s advocacy before the Committee was 
tted by twenty-three definite complaints from 
ersiof the Royal Institute of British Architects, from 
vesident downwards, of legitimate grievances which 
“most clearly how serious are the disadvantages 
| which architects labour from the want of pro- 
1 for their artistic copyright. Thus there cannot 
» slightest doubt as to the necessity of such pro- 
re 

ov is there, as, Mr. Supson has shown, any question 
/he desire of architects in all countries of the Union 
gal protection. The International Conferences of 
‘ects at Paris in 1878, 1889, and 1900, at Brussels 
7, at Madrid in 1904, London in 1906, and Vienna 
18 have each passed unanimous resolutions to this 
and similar resolutions have been adopted by the 
‘esses of the International Association of Art and 
‘S held at Paris, Madrid, Neuchatel, Milan, 
ona, Antwerp, Berne, Monaco, Turin, Liége, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Bucharest, Mayence, and elsewhere, from its foundation 
in 1878 to the present time. 

Of the practicability of effective protection to archi- 
tectural work there can also be no doubt. It has already 
been done in Denmark, France, and Belgium, and decided 
cases in these countries were cited by Mr. Simpson. The 
fear that the work of students, with regard to important 
monuments and public buildings, might be interfered with 
by the action of copyright, is declared by Mr. Smrpson 
to be an error, as anyone would be free to sketch, 
measure, or otherwise study any work so long as he did 
not make reproductions of it for his own profit to the 
injury of the author. ; 

The case, therefore, on behalf of the right of architects 
to benefit equally with painters and sculptors in the pro- 
tection of artistic copyright is, we think, fully made out, 
and Mr. Srupson deserves the thanks of all architects for 
the able way in which he has presented the case, as the 
representative, with Mr. Joun Betourr, R.A., of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. We shall be sur- 
prised if the claims of architects are not admitted by the 
Houses of Parliament, and incorporated in the Act which 
is to give effect to the Revised Convention of Berne. 
Then we should have an end to the disastrous result under 
which British architects are groaning of the decision in 
the leading case of Gibbon v. Pease. 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL 


EXHIBITION. 
ANUFACTURERS all over the country are beginning 
to realise and appreciate the extraordinary amount of 
assistance offered to them by the British Government to 
enable them to make suitable exhibits at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition next year. The Royal Commission 


appointed to take charge of the Exhibitions at Brussels in 


1910, and at Rome and Turin in 1911, has. studied exhaus- 
tive reports of executive work in other countries, and has 
also been at great pains in investigating the methods pur- 
sued at previous exhibitions in which Great. Britain par- 
ticipated. The result of all this work is. shown in the 
untiring energy now being displayed by the Board of Trade 
officials in securing the many favourable considerations 


' which should influence the British exhibitor. 


The Royal Commission, which is presided over by 


| H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has its offices in Queen Anne’s 


Chambers, Westminster, and the active official is Mr. U. F,, 
Wintour, Secretary and Commissioner-General and Director 
of. the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of Trade. This 
branch is. to be a permanent office for the consideration. of 
future and reyision of past international exhibitions in 
which Great Britain has been, or will be, concerned. 

Every conceivable information required by proposed. ex- 
hibitors can now be promptly given. Up to the present 
many instructive circulars and Press paragraph matter have 
been issued, and the willing interest attracted of. chambers 
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of commerce everywhere in the country;. while from the 
chiefs of the great railroads, the steamship companies, and 


of every other important transport company, hearty assist- 
ance in the shape of cut-rates has been assured. 


Position of the British Section. 


The report of the committee of investigation showed most 
conclusively the many causes for the disinclination to ex- 
hibit and the general lack of enthusiasm in recent years on 
the part of the British manufacturer for international ex- 
hibitions. They complained of lack of organisation, of 
isolation of exhibits, of unsuitable surroundings, of un- 
warrantable expense, of the necessity of costly personal 
supervision, of the decrease in the value of awards, and of 
several more defects and shortcomings which the Royal Com- 
mission will do its best to obviate, curtail, or amend, as is 
suitable in each case. At Brussels next year the British 
Government has secured perhaps the most prominent position 
in all the Exhibition for its section. Hitherto, owing to 
carelessness or tardiness, Great Britain has seen in nearly 
every instance all the good positions secured prior to ad- 
vancing her own claims; this time the British representa- 
tives were prompt to seize on a primary choice. The British 
section amounts to 203,140 square feet, of which 150,640 
square feet are in the Industrial Hall and 52,500 square feet 
in the Machinery Hall, The amount of space covered, and 
certainly the positions secured, compare most favourably 
with the allotments to other countries. One great advantage 
les in the fact that visitors must pass through the British 
galleries before reaching the French, German, Italian, 
American and other national sections, and the old proverb 
of “ first impressions ’’ holds good. 

_.. The main gallery running through the British section is 
510 feet long by 98 feet wide, and there are four other 
parallel galleries 56 feet wide, which lend themselves to the 
formation of attractive courts for the display of the different 
classes of manufactures. At the end of the main gallery, 
furthest from the entrance, is a double staircase leading to 
a bridge which gives access to the French and other foreign 
sections, 


The Isolation of British Exhibits. 


In the Machinery Hall the portion allotted to Great 
Britain occupies the centre of the hall, and has easy access 
to the electric, steam, water and gas mains, from which 
power can be obtained for showing all classes of machinery 
in motion. It is also intersected by three lines of rails 
which communicate directly with the Belgian State Railway 
system. 

There will be no isolation of British exhibits; all will 
be shown together appropriately grouped and arranged under 
the immediate supervision of officials of the Royal Commis- 

‘sion. All the exhibitor has to do is to purchase the space he 
requires and see to the transportation, for which a variety 
of special facilities have been secured. The principal rail- 
way companies, for instance, have agreed to accord a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. on the usual rates for the conveyance of 
all unsold exhibits returned after the close of the Exhibition. 

The Royal Commission officials will undertake the entire 
handling of the exhibitors’ goods within the Exhibition, not 
only unloading and displaying on the space reserved, but 
storing all empty packing cases and reloading at close of 
Exhibition. With the exception of machinery and rolling 
stock, the exhibits of Great Britain will be grouped so as to 
form a complete national display of the various manufac- 
tures and products; and, with a view to uniformity, the 
Royal Commission will undertake the entire decoration of 
the British section and provide all show cases, stands, plat- 


~forms and screens required by each individual exhibitor 
without further charge. 


The importance of this determination to provide free 


show cases, &c., can be readily appreciated by quoting a 
‘paragraph from the report of the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee. It seems that other Governments at previous inter- 
national exhibitions invariably insisted on a general scheme 
‘ of decoration and uniformity of pattern in show cases, “In 
: the British section,” Says the report, “no considered plan 
“would as a rule appear to have been adopted in allotting 
* the space to exhibitors of different classes of goods. Artistic 
pottery hhas been exhibited side by side with trouser 
' stretchers, scientific instruments have been placed next to 
the exhibit of a theatrical wig-maker, and glassware of a 
‘highly decorative character has been surrounded by pyramids 
‘ of empty bottles and syphons. ; 


ns np s. In this manner the uneven 
quality of many of the exhibits has been accentuated and 
“the general effect of the section spoilt. The decoration of the 


exhibits, moreover, appears to have been left almost entirely 
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to the exhibitors themselves. ach exhibitor has prov) 


his own show case, and has decorated his stand in the may 
that pleased him best.” ) 


The Scheme of General Decoration. a 


In order to assist in attaining this desired and 
necessary improvement the scheme of decoration and ere 
ing will be carefully explained to intending exhibitors, 
every endeavour made to reconcile conflicting interests, 
internal fittings and the material used for lining must 
course, be at the expense of the exhibitor ; but the attrac 
and harmonious design of the show cases, it is anticipa 
will appeal most favourably alike to exhibitor and specta 

Every care will be taken to prevent any deprivatior 
individual character from the exhibits, either by too ¢ 
proximity or other unharmonising causes, and if an 
hibitor prefers to use his own show cases no objection wil 
made provided such show cases are sympathetic to the gen 
scheme of decoration and surroundings. Designs of s| 
cases and the proposed decorations will be on view at 
offices of the Exhibitions’ Branch of the Board of Trad 
an early date. gine 

In view of the great efforts which it is sta 
made by France, Germany, Italy, the United § 
certainly by Belgium itself, to give a most effective 
the most up-to-date machinery, the Royal Commi 
desirous of assisting in every way to make the 
machinery exhibit unrivalled. With that view 1 
mission will defray 50 per cent. of the charges mac 
Belgian Administration for the supply of steam, 
electricity, when used for showing machinery 
finished articles, or illustrating a process of man z 
This should be a most welcome reduction of expense, judg 
by the complaints of costs made by machinery exhibitors 
previous World’s Fairs. > 

Another great convenience and saving of time and 
pense to machinery exhibitors has also been most thoug 
fully considered by the Royal Commission. Exhibitors 
quiring foundations or shafting for machinery must prov 
them at their own cost, but can, upon sending to the off 
of the Royal Commission drawings with metric meast 
ments, have estimates obtained for them from Belgian ¢ 
tractors, and the work carried out under the superintende’ 
of a competent engineer employed by the Royal Commissi 
No charge will be made to exhibitors for assistance rende 
in this connection. Hitherto machinery exhibitors have | 
to send their own constructors and engineers to superinte: 
frequently resulting in weeks of idle delay and unremune 
tive expense for expert artisans forced to await their tu 
Kstimates from a reliable contractor in Brussels, under 
Supervision of the Royal Commission, will be supplied 
written request to the General Commissioner at on 
Anne’s Chambers, and other estimates from equally relia 
sources in Belgium can also be obtained. Crane power v 
be provided up to seven tons weight free of charge, 2 
special facilities for handling heavier weights can also 
secured if application be made, — 3 

A special catalogue of the British section will be mi 
in English and French without charge to the -exhibi 
either for translation or insertion, and all necessary st: 
will be taken by the Belgian Government for the protect’ 
in Belgium of inventions, industrial designs and trade ma 
shown at the Exhibition. a | 

In regard to the question of dual language, the Ro, 
Commission specially wishes to impress upon exhibitors 
desirability of having their trade catalogues and price 
translated into French. Metric equivalents of the dim 
sions and weights of exhibits may often be given with adv 
tage where such information is required, and the exhibitc 
agent should be in a position to quote the purchase price 
Belgian currency, inclusive of freight, Custom duties, 2 
other charges. The Customs tariffs of the principal Eu 
pean countries will be filed in the exhibitors’ reading roc 
together with the British commercial directories, a collect: 
of technical dictionaries and telegraph codes. : 

The report of the committee on previous internatto: 
exhibitions deplores the fact that in several cases ~’ 
attendants in charge of stalls at an Exhibition were una 
to describe the goods exhibited in a correct or intelligi 
manner; in other cases their technical knowledge was of 
thrown away owing to their inability to speak any langu‘ 
but their own. ee 

This statement clearly shows the importance of an act 


a 


] 
4 


. and capable attendant being able to speak French, and ot! 
languages perhaps, fluently. and technically. The - Ro: 


Commission, however, will assist matters to a great me 
by providing a special apartment in which exhibitors or 
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pnts may conduct business and deal with their correspond- 
‘e. A staff of interpreters, acquainted with French, 
eman and Italian, will also be available to afford any 
‘istance and information that may be required. 

‘In future articles the scope of the Exhibition will be 
icribed, the progress made in the buildings, the arrange- 
ints in regard to tariff, &c., the advantages of inter- 
jional exhibitions in the opinion of the Royal Commis- 
4, the chief exhibits expected, the proposed fétes. and 
rts, and other interesting matter given which will be 
ularly communicated by the General Commission. 


“ST. NATHANAEL’S PAROCHIAL HALL, 
| -FAZAKERLEY. . 

‘HIS building, of which the foundation-stone was laid 
, on May 22, comprises a large hall 62 feet 6 inches 
‘g by 36 feet, providing accommodation for 500, and 
‘mall hall at the north end 34 feet long by 22 feet wide. 
FE) principal entrance is from Fazakerley Road, where 
> porches are arranged, the space between forming a 
ess for the font. As the hall will be used as a mission 
arch until the permanent church is erected, the small 
|| will be divided into two rooms to form a chancel and 
‘try. Provision is made for future extension on the east 
21n the form of a kitchen and ladies’ lavatory, together 
'h stairs leading to a class-room to be arranged over 
'sent chancel if desired. The building is being built of 
2k with grey Ravenhead facing to the exterior to height 
‘sill level, the upper portion of the walls being finished 
‘h half-timber work. The roof is of red tiles, and 
} an ornamental bell turret at south end, covered with 
Mt oak shingles. The heating is to be effected by means 
3a8 radiators, and the ventilation by inlets in the walls 
A extractor on the ridge. The work is being executed 
'm the designs of Mr. Frank Riuinaton, architect, 
‘trington Chambers, 26 North John Street, Liverpool, 
| cost of 1,400]. The contractors for the work are 


e Woops, Banson & Co., of Stanley Road, Liver- 


LEWES VICTORIA HOSPITAL. 


'HE foundation-stone of the new building for this hospital 
was laid on June 9 by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany 
in the presence of a distinguished company, including the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, Viscount and Viscountess 
Gage, the Archdeacon of Lewes, and many of the notables of 
the county and the town of Lewes. The building is designed 
by Messrs. Ernest Rintz & Ford, and will be in red brick, 
with quoins, &c., of a darker red than the main building. 
The porch will be in stone, having the coats of arms of the 
county and the town on either side of the carved lunette 
window over doorway. The eaves and gables will be finished 
with stone cornices, and the roof covered with sand-faced 
tiles, the treatment being appropriately in the Georgian 
style, as there are many fine old buildings of this type in 
the town and neighbourhood, which by their simplicity of 
design and accuracy of proportion are pleasing and restful, 
and retain that quiet refined dignity peculiar to our’ cathe- 
dral and county towns, 

The building is-being erected on the Downs at the back 
of the County Prison and facing Neville Road; it is on 
high ground, having an extensive view of the town. 

There are two principal wards on either side of the main 
block, one being for males and the other for females. The 
wards are 32 feet long and 19 feet wide, with ample windows 
and fireplaces, besides being heated by hot water and well 
ventilated. Each ward will have at the back, along the 
whole length of wards, covered verandahs, so that the 
patients may be wheeled in their beds through French case- 
ment windows to enjoy the fresh air and sunlight without 
suffering the least inconvenience or fatigue; and for the 
purpose of obtaining all the sunlight possible, the wards 
have been placed obliquely on plan, but care has been taken 
to avoid the patients being inconvenienced through being 
unduly exposed to the glare and heat.of the midday sun. 

The two wards will be connected by a wide corridor 
running through the centre of the building, off which will be 
entered special wards, one adjoining the main ward for 
females and the other adjoining the main ward for males. 
At either side of the main entrance are placed the matron’s 
room and waiting-room, and the main entrance corridor 
intersects the previously mentioned corridor and runs in 
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direct line to the operating and anesthetic room. The 
kitchen, &c., are placed on the north side of the building, 
and the nurses’ sitting-room on the south side, 

The patients’ entrance is placed on the south side of the 
building, from which wide corridors connect the hospital and 
dispensary and out-patients’ rooms, which are placed at the 
back of the building. There will be a small laundry adjoin- 
ing the north side of the latter. 

The anesthetic room adjoins the operating-room, and 
patients to be operated upon will be first treated in the 
former and then wheeled through the connecting doorway to 
the adjoining room. The floor of these rooms will be of 
marble terazzo, and the walls and ceilings covered with 
patent tiling, and the room well lighted and ventilated. 

From the centre of the main block there will be an oak 
staircase leading to the first floor, where provision is made 
for bedrooms and bathroom for the staff, and in the attic 
floor will be placed the servants’ bedrooms, storeroom, &c. 

As well as the wards, the principal corridors, anesthetic 
and operating-room and out-patients’ room will be heated 
with hot water, and it is proposed to light the building by 
electricity. 

The floors to wards, corridors and lavatories and bath- 
room will be laid with a patent material warm to the feet 


and jointless to prevent dust accumulating, and to assist in | 


this all angles at junctions of floors, ceilings, &c., will be 
rounded off throughout the building. 

The walls to lavatory and bathroom will be lined with 
patent tile, and the sanitary fittings throughout will com- 
prise the latest ideas in sanitary science. 

There will be a small detached mortuary, and from a 
careful study of the plans provision appears to be made for 
all the necessary stores, cupboards, &e. 


THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.* 


ee belief has recently become prevalent that the illumi- 

nating efficiency of a combustible gas used in conjunc- 
tion with an incandescent mantle is proportional to its net 
calorific value. The basis of this belief seems to be the 
investigations carried out by Messrs. White, Russell and 
Travers in the United States in 1901-2, and more recently 
by M. Sainte-Claire Deville, of Paris, in 1907. The experi- 
ments of Messrs, White, Russell and Travers, which were 
embodied in a paper read before the Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion in 1902, consisted in a comparison between the net 
calorific values of various gases and their -illuminating 
efficiencies in conjunction with the incandescent mantle 
when burnt in an ordinary atmospheric burner properly 
adjusted so as to give the maximum effect. They con- 
cluded :— ; 

1. That no matter what gas was being used with the 
mantle—whether water gas, coal gas or natural gas—that 
the point of highest efficiency corresponded also with the 
point of maximum illumination. 

2. That the illuminating efficiency was proportional to 
the calorific value of the gas approximately in the propor- 
tion of one-candle-power cubic foot for every four calories 
increase in the net heating value. 


White, Russell and Travers’s Table. 


Net | Candles | Calories‘? 

Gas. Calorific per | per 
Value. Cubic Foot.) Oandle. 
Water : 60-24 oS 10°89 
Water and coal 108°9 17:5 6:22 
Decarburised coal . 130-9 21:86 5:99 
Coal : f k 144:3 25-4 5:68 
Coal and carburetted water 147:86 | 28:48 5:19 
Coal gas and benzolated coal. 153:83 27-4 5:61 
Benzolated coal ; 15671 29°75 525 
Carburetted: water . 169-6 32:9 5115 
Carbon monoxide : 67:03 5:54 12:10 
Carbon monoxide and coal ; 112/11 20-69 5-42, 
oe . | , 62:39 9°67 6:45 
ee : | - 239-38 41-63 5°75 
‘Natural . F | 219-28 ‘22°94 9:56 
Coal and natural : 2 . | 162-96 25°43 6-41 
Coal : ; P : ' ., 140-55 25:60 5:49 


* Abstract from a paper on “A Com ri 
Tluminating Efficiencies of Carbon Monoride iigren tice ha a 
used in Conjurction with the Incandescent Mantle.” By Arthur 
Forshaw, M.Sc., Institution Research Fellow in the Department of 
Fuel and Gas Engineering, the University of Leeds. 


‘their complete combustion. gee ae 
“They differ in two important respects—namely, in dens 


An examination of the table of results published w- 
their paper—the essential parts of which, together with 
additional column showing the number of calories per can, 
per hour, which should be a constant, are reproduced beloy 
shows that whereas out of fifteen different gases ten behay 
in a manner consistent with the second of their conclusié 
and two others approximately so, three gases—viz. wa 
gas, carbon monoxide and natural gas—were notable exe 
tions. 

M. Sainte-Clair Deville investigated a number of differ; 
composite gases, comprising ‘‘blue’’ water gas, coal | 
and various mixtures of the two, whose net calorific yah 
varied between 76.8 and 208.8 calories per cubic foot (wa 
gas to cannel gas), He employed an atmospheric bun 
specially constructed so that the relative proportions of , 
and gas in the mixture could be accurately measured, ° 
found that the duty of a given gas (defined as candles | 
cubic foot per hour when the proportion of air admitted w; 
the gas is so adjusted as to give the highest illuminati 
effect for the particular rate of gas consumption) inyarial 
increased with the rate of consumption up to a certs 
maximum. Beyond this maximum an increase in the 
of consumption caused no further increase in f 
which, after remaining constant within a certa 
range of consumption, depending upon the size 
mantle, at length fell off considerably. Taking in 
this maximum duty as the proper basis of compa: 
the different gaseous mixtures examined, he 
that :— : 

1. The duty obtained for the expenditure of 
number of units of heat per hour remains consta 
15 per cent. throughout the whole range of illumi 
from neat water gas to neat cannel gas. 

2. That, therefore, it must be granted that # 
or normal illuminating duty in the incandescent 
proportional to the calorific value of the gas. 

Without questioning the accuracy of M. Sainte 
Deville’s observations, it seems difficult to atta 
physical meaning to the supposed simple connection 
the calorific value of a gas and its illuminating é 
whatever view is taken of the cause of luminosit 
mantle. For if it be supposed that the mantle is 4 
heat-engine,’’ which in some way emits intense lumin 
radiations as the result of its being heated in the flame tc 
high temperature, the proposition that the luminous « 
is proportional to the calorific value of the gas (which pi 
bably would bear some simple relation to the flame tempei 
ture) hardly seems consistent with what is known concerni 
the relationship between the total amount of adie 
emitted by an incandescent solid and its temperature. ( 
on the other hand, if it be argued that the luminosity of t 
mantle is connected with a supposed power of ind 
surface combustion—a cause which may at least in pa 
operative—it must be admitted that its action in this resp: 
will probably be selective with regard to the constituents 
a given combustible mixture, and that any such seélecti 
action will depend chiefly on chemical factors, and will ha 
no necessary or even obvious connection with the tol 
calorific value of the gas. = 

It may be observed that, with few exceptions, the co 
parisons so far made between the illuminating values 
various gases and their calorific powers have had referet 
to more or less complex mixtures of gases, and that 1 
results of such experiments as have ‘been made with sin; 
gases, or with mixtures of two gases, are precisely th 
which do not conform to the conclusions drawn from 1 
more complex cases. This is particularly so with regard 
the results obtained by the American investigators. _ Whe 
therefore, it was suggested to the author, at the time of ] 
appointment to the Gas Fellowship at the Univers ty 
Leeds, that he should, as part of his work, ines e | 
question de novo from a fundamental standpoint, it seem 
desirable that a careful series of comparative experimel 
should be first of all made with one or two gases in a ste 
of purity, and for this purpose hydrogen and carbon mé 
oxide seemed to ‘possess qualities “which eminently fit 
them for such a comparison. + a a: 

In the first place these two. gases,are similar in havi 
nearly the same net calorific values—namely, carbon m 
oxide=85.9 kg. cent. units, and hydrogen=72.8 kg. ce 
units per cubic foot at 0° C. and 760 mm.—and also 
requiring exactly the same proportion of oxygen (or air) | 


But here their similarity em 


‘it 


é 


and in what may be termed, for want of a better phra 
their ‘‘combustion intensities.” Thedensityof ch 
oxide is fourteen times that of hydrogen (and therefore 
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lative diffusibilities are as 1 is to 3.74); and not only is 
e tate of combustion of hydrogen known to be very much 
cher than that of carbon monoxide, but also their rates 
e unequally accelerated by the influence of hot surfaces. 


It was therefore decided to make a systematic investiga- 
m of the mantle efficiencies of these two gases and the 
nditions requisite for the attainment of the maximum 
umination from each, with a view to determining whether, 
th two single gases having nearly the same calorific values, 
4 exhibiting considerable differences in the character of 
eir flames and their modes of combustion, the supposed 
pendence of illuminating effect upon the calorific values 
ald be verified. 
The principal conclusions arrived at during this investi- 
tion may be summarised as follows :— 


‘1, When hydrogen is burnt in an ordinary atmospheric 


rer with a degree of aeration up toa ratio of AT =05— | 


/ 2 
. the highest possible with such a burner—the duty afforded 
adily decreases with a rising rate of gas consumption. 

2. The distribution of luminosity over the mantle with 
ch a burner is vastly different with hydrogen than with 
thon monoxide under similar conditions. 

3. With an ordinary burner carbon monoxide invariably 
yeSa@ very much higher duty than hydrogen. 

4. When, by suitable manipulation, hydrogen was made to 
™ ma well-aérated condition, the highest duty obtained 


's 11.7 candles per cubic foot, with a ratio of a = about 


". ‘This, compared with the best results for carbon mon- 


ide—viz, 17.3 candles per cubic foot with a ratio an =1.9 


shows.a, 48 pericent. margin in favour of carbon monoxide. 
‘comparison of their calorific values as used in the test 
ows only a 13 per cent, advantage in favour of carbon 
moxide, 
5. The use of cones inside the mantle causes a quickening 
Combustion and concentration of illumination. 
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HOUSE AT MARLOW. 

HIS house is erected at Great Marlow, Bucks. The 
accommodation is as follows:—Ground floor, large 
dining-room, opening out on to a verandah, with ingle- 
nook, drawing-room, sitting hall, kitchen, and the usual 
offices. First floor, five bedrooms, bath-room, and w.c., 
and in the roof large bedroom, servants’ bath-room, box- 
room, and hot linencupboard. Half-timber work of gables 
is treated with ‘‘ Matsine,”’ the roof tiled with sand-faced 
red and purple tiles, and the chimneys are red and purple 
brickwork, with rough-cast panels. The octagon in the 
drawing was designed in deference to the wishes of the 
client, as there is a good view of Quarry Woods therefrom. 
The contractors were Messrs. W. & T. Senuman, of Great 
Marlow, and the architects Messrs. Moscrop-Youna & 

GLANFIELD, of 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“THE ANNUNCIATION.”—CARTOON FOR TEMPERA PAINTING IN 
MATSON CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. 


HIS wall painting is by Mr. Huau Arnozp, stained- 
glass worker, Kensington, W. It is 6 feet wide, 

and occupies a space under the west window of the 
church on a level with the eye. The colour scheme has 
been kept rather quiet and delicate, with the colours in 
broad flat masses. The angel is in a rose-coloured 
dalmatic—the brightest bit of colour in the composition— 
with pale mauve-blue mantle; and the Virain in creamy 
white with warm pink shadows and dark grey-blue mantle, 
against a background of pale green trees and warm- 
coloured brick wall. The floor is of grey and white tiles. 
The painting was executed in tempera on plaster, speci- 
ally prepared from lime that had been laid down by Mr. 
J. D. BaTtTEN some years ago. The method of painting 
is simple, the colours being ground in water and mixed 
with a medium. of yolk of egg and water im the act of 
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painting. The church (which is three miles fro; 
Gloucester) is a small modern one in the Early Englis 
style, without aisles. The nave is lit by lancets aboy 
6 feet apart, and Mr. Arnoup has prepared a scheme fo 
filling the spaces between them with paintings, on on 
of which he is now engaged. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, HERTFORD.—QUAD. 

OR an account of this College see an article by 8. ¢ 
A 
uta 


Hamiuton, M.A., on page 381. 


THE DOVER, NEAR POLING, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. 

ee house was built on the site of an older one. 

Local bricks of varied colour were used for th 
facings of the plinth and chimneys externally, and of th 
frieze in the dining-hall and the ingles in the dining-ha 
and sitting-room. The greater part of the external wall 
was rough-cast. Stained tiles were used for the roof 
The principal room on the ground floor is the dining-hall 
which is about 30 feet in length and has an ingle wit 
dog-grate at one end and an ordinary fireplace at th 
other end. On the first floor there are six bedroom: 
a bathroom, w.c., housemaid’s closet and linen closet, an 
a boxroom is provided in the roof. Cellars for wine, beer 
&c., are built under the pantry and larder. The architec 
was Mr. G. L. Surcurre, “A.R.LBAY formerly 
11 Argyll Place, London, W., but now of 17 Pall Ma 
East, London, 8. W. 


NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, ALDERMANBURY, E.C. 

HESE premises were erected for Messrs. Fowne 
Broruers & Co., on the site of three old house 
reputed to have escaped the Great Fire, and they a1 
incorporated with a more modern warehouse, Nos. 7 
Gresham Street and 1 and 2 Church Passage, from whic 
the new portion is separated by fireproof compartment 
and double iron doors on each floor. There are seve 
storeys including a sub-basement, the floor of which - 
18 feet below the street-level. The ground storey an 
string course are of polished grey granite, supplied b 
Messrs. Fennina & Co., and the elevations above are 
Farnley salt glazed bricks and Portland stone. Th 
window-frames are of oak and the casements of gunmeta 
by Messrs. Winiram Morris & Co., glazed with polishe 
plate. The constructional steelwork was supplied b 
Messrs. Ricuarp Morguanp & Son, and the floors b 
the Kleine Floor Syndicate, all exposed girders an 
columns being encased in cement. ‘The floor-boarding | 
1}-inch rebated, grooved and tongued oak in 4} ine 
widths, and the flats are laid with Seyssel asphalte. 
The pavement and stall-board lights and the iron doot 
The pavement and stall-board lights and the iron doo! 
were supplied by Messrs. Haywarp Brotusrs & Hei 
STEIN, and the revolving entrance door by the Van Kanni 
Syndicate. The new and old premises are furnishe 
throughout with a complete installation of electr 
fire alarms, internal ‘‘ sprinklers,’ and extern 
‘* drenchers.’’ The whole of the brickwork was built! 
cement, and Sirapite plaster was used throughout. 1 
stone carving was executed by Mr. GinBERT SEALE. - 
spiral iron parcel-transporter, supplied by Messr: 
Sauvee & Co., runs from the top floor to the basement 
Messrs. F. & H. F. Hiaas, of Herne Hill, were th 
builders, and they also supplied the whole of the inter 
fittings, which were specially designed by the architec 
Mr. Harvey Dypaty. Mr. J. Armstrona acted 2 
clerk of works. Several interesting relics were unearthe 
in excavating the sub-basement, including some 0 
camp-sheeting along the bank of an old watercourse oe 
22 feet below street level, and a shallow well steined 
rough ragstone on a massive oak cill, the timber im bo 

cases being perfectly sound. - 


MASCOT] 
: RXR 


HOUSE AT EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. es 
HE walls are faced with thin black country brick 
T' with wide joints, and the roofs covered with oe 
made tiles. All external woodwork painted white. +? 
contract amounted to about 3,7001., and was carried ee 
by Messrs. J. Barnstey & Sons, from the designs 
Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewnay, Birmingham. 
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CASHEL. 


20CK OF CASHEL, TIPPERARY. 


oker 27, 1874, the Church Temporalities Commis- 
under the provisions of section 25 of the Irish 
Act, vested ‘‘the ruins of the ancient cathedral 
n the ‘Rock of Cashel’ with the land adjacent 
in the Commissioners of Public Works, to be pre- 
‘a national monument, and possession was given’ to 
1 by the Dean and Chapter. . 
esting of the property in the Board, however, did 
them any control over the burials either inside the 
n the graveyard outside. The solid rock comes near 
ee, and generally there is only about 2 feet in depth 
To make up for this deficiency, a large mound of 
raised over each grave, as the coffins would come 
few inches of the surface. On representations made 
cal Government Board, after an inquiry held, 
ts inside the walls of the cathedral were prohibited 
the case of two families, but the interments outside 
as before, and seldom comply with the Burials 
yn Act as regards depth below the surface of the 
In the adjoining ruins of St. Dominick’s Abbey (a 
in monastery of the thirteenth century) and at Hore 
 twelfth-century Cistercian House), the interior is 
up with graves and kept in such a neglected state 
er Tepairs can only be effected with difficulty. At 
s Abbey, a few miles from Cashel, the whole of the 
ir and transepts have been turned into a badly-kept 
d, over the burials in which the Board have no 


ommissioners of Public Works in their last annual 
ve a detailed account of the building. The ruins 
l are in the townland of ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Rock’’ and 
h of the same name. The place was occupied about 
ming of the fifth century by the King of Munster, 
ified it, and thenceforward it took the name of 
x Cashel from the stone fort then erected there. 


The Round Tower. 


Idest building on this site is the round tower, now 
ited with the cathedral, and forming a picturesque 
at the N.E. angle of the north transept where there 
Way into it from the triforium of the cathedral. 

round tower is formed of masonry varying in 
'; but generally composed of large stones, some of 
somewhat cyclopean character, and formed with 
ed joints. It is probably of the tenth century ; the 
about 85 feet, the walls are 4 feet in thickness at 
vel, and the actual circumference is 51 feet. There 
ual round-headed doorway, which is 11 feet 8 inches 
> ground, and 5 feet 6 inches high. The tower has 
le-headed openings at the top, the heads of two of 
© peculiar as being cut each out of one solid stone. 
1S now no trace of the early church to which the 


round tower formed an adjunct. The earliest ecclesiastical 

record here relates to Cormac, son of Cuilennain, a prince 

who was also a bishop, born a.p. 831, and slain 903. 
Cormac’s Chapel. 

Next to the tower in chronological order is the beautiful 
little Romanesque church known as Cormac’s chapel. The 
first historical record relating to it shows that it was 
founded in 1127 by Cormac M‘Carthy, King of Desmond, 
who was also Bishop of Cashel. The dimensions of this 
church, which is the most perfect example of Romanesque 
work in Ireland, are as follows:—The nave spanned by a 
barrel vault is 29 feet 8 inches by 17 feet 8 inches. The 
groined chancel is 13 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 10 inches. The 
croft over nave 27 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 2 inches, and the 
croft over chancel 12 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 5 inches. 

The nave and chancel are covered by steep-pitched stone 
roofs constructed on the corbel principle, each having a 
chamber between the external stone roof and the internal 
stone vault. The plans show both floors, and the elevations 
give a representation of the two square towers at the junc- 


‘tion of the nave and chancel occupying the position in 


which the transepts of later churches are to be found and 
giving a cruciform character to the plan. 


CASTLE 


a 
crass 


The south tower has an embattled coping, but this is a 
later addition. Formerly it had a conical cap like the north 
tower. The surfaces of the walls of the church are richly 
ornamented internally, as well as externally, the chief 
feature being the elaborate arcading, in the panels of which 
diaper work was painted, and the walls and ceiling of the 
chancel were ornamented with figure subjects. The two 
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square-headed window openings in the south elevation are 
insertions of comparatively late date. The orientation of 
the building is peculiar, being sixteen degrees out of the due 
east and west line, and is different from the orientation of 
the cathedral; the axis of the chapel does not correspond 
with the centre line of the nave. The principal doorway is 
in the north side. It is round-headed and consists of five 
orders. Over the arch is a high pediment or gable termina- 
tion. In the tympanum over the doorway is the carved 
figure of a centaur shooting with bow and arrow at a lion. 
There is a plainer doorway in the south wall of nave. There 
is a wonderful variety of sculptures in the capitals of the 
shafts, and double columns with grotesque heads, ornaments 
and terminating mouldings. Dr. Petrie gives illustrations of 
upwards of forty of these in his ‘‘ Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland,’’ published in 1845. 

The crofts were approached by the staircase in the south 
tower ; there are traces of an upper croft which had timber 
flooring ; the access to it was by means of ladders. The 
towers act as abutments against the thrust of the vaulting 
and the heavy stone roofs. The artistic beauty of this gem 
of Romanesque work is equalled by the boldness of its con- 
struction and the skilfulness of its execution. A mono- 
graph on this structure containing drawings and photo-, 
graphs, was published by Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.1.B.A., in 
1874, but it has been long out of print. 


The Cathedral. 


The next historical reference to these buildings is of the 
date of 1169, when Donald O’Brien, King of Limerick, is 
said to have founded a new church in which in 1172 
Henry II. received the homage of the founder. This church 
occupied the site of the present cathedral ; the latter build- 
ing is of a date about a century later than Donald O’Brien’s 
church. Its earliest portions belong to the end of the 
thirteenth century. The principal dimensions are :—Choir, 
87 feet 9 inches by 27 feet 6 inches ; nave, 36 feet 11 inches 
by 31 feet 6 inches; space under tower between nave and 
choir; 42 feet 1 inch by 42 feet 1 inch. Total internal length, 
166 feet 9 inches. 

The north transept measures 45 feet 4 inches by 31 feet 
5 inches, and has two side chapels each 12 feet 10 inches by 
11 feet 9 inches. The south transept is 45 feet 3 inches by 
31 feet 5 inches, and has two side chapels also, one measur- 
ing 13 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 2 inches, and the other 11 feet 
84 inches by 8 feet 34 inches. The total internal width north 
to south is 132 feet 8 inches. 

The present cathedral occupies the whole of the space 
between the round tower and Cormac’s chapel; the latter 
was connected with the east side of the south transept, thus 
forming a suitable chapter room, to which access was 
obtained by means of a doorway opened in the west gable 
of the chapel from the south transept, and by another door- 
way into the chapel through the north tower. The most 
remarkable feature of this cathedral is the very short nave 
compared with the length of the choir. The shortness of the 
nave has given rise to the surmise that the space occupied by 
the castellated residential structure at the west end of the 
church may have been taken off the length of the nave. 
There were no aisles in any portion of the cathedral. The 
canopied buttresses at the salient angles are interesting, and 
a peculiarity in construction rarely seen elsewhere is in the 
re-entrant angle towers at the junctions of nave and 
transept. Over the piers of the windows in the north and 
south walls of the choir are a range of small upper clerestory 
windows with quatrefoil openings externally, while inter- 
nally they have segmental arches on jambs formed by small 
pillars, an arrangement not often seen elsewhere. 

Another striking feature is the tall and stately windows 
of the transepts, which at a later date were shortened in 
height. The triforium is also remarkable. This passage is 
the thickness of the wall, as shown on the triforium plan, 
connects the castle at the west end with the two re-entrant 
towers at the junctions of nave and transept walls, and also 
with the central tower which crowns the intersection of the 
transept with the main building. 

There seem to have been extensive alterations made in 
the structure about the end of the fourteenth century, when 
the central tower was raised, and the roofs were surmounted 
by embattled parapets. It was probably at this time that 
the castellated residence at west end of nave was erected 
—though some of its detail would appear to be somewhat 
earlier—and the whole appearance then was that of a 
strongly fortified structure calculated to stand a siege; at 
this time the enclosure was surrounded by a loopholed wall. 
The castle was adapted for the residence of the Archbishop, 
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and in addition to the space it occupies 31 feet 7 in 
14 feet 10 inches internally, the space over the souther| 
for two storeys in height was used for residential p; 
and was approached directly from the castle. 

There was a gallery, or floor, over the nave, and j 
there was an opening from the castle. This space ¢ 
nave may have been used as an extension for resident: 
poses. There are pier and angle shafts sufficient to 
wooden floor, but hardly indicative of having carrie 
vaulting. The cathedral was burned in 1495 by Gera] 
of Kildare, who had a grudge against the Archbish; 
defended the act of burning when called to accoun; 
before the King by saying that he thought the Arc 
was inside. The Rock of Cashel was taken by Crom 
soldiers under Lord Inchiquin in 1647. The church y 
in a ruinous condition for a time, was ¥epaired in 16 
restored as a cathedral in 1729. In 1749 it was unr 
new building having been erected. | 

The vicars choral buildings were erected appa 
the fifteenth century with alterations in the seven 
They occupy the southern portion of the enclosure ; th 
tecture is of a domestic character. Houses of reside 
vicars—who were those members of a cathedral ‘corp 
who did not belong to the chapter—were anciently q 
to many cathedral churches. Vicars choral as a rm 
laymen appointed to assist in chanting the servi 
were sometimes minor canons attached to the 
Originally the vicars were eight in number. The 
endowed with lands and had a seal as a corporate 
number was afterwards reduced to five, and a 
made appointing clergymen as honorary vicars, 
pointed singing men at a salary as their deputi 
continued until 1836, when they were abolished a 
rights and property vested in the Heclesiastical ( 
sioners. The residential accommodation provided we 
liberal scale, a 


7 a. 
THE PRESERVATION OF IRON AND ST 
(Concluded from page 388.) oe 


ae preservation of iron is, of course, a problen 
the ease of its solution, varies directly wii 
resisting character of the metal to be preserved 
reason a number of the progressive steel manui 
the United States, and presumably elsewhere, haye b 
some time past investigating methods of manufacturm 
resistant steel. It is not the author’s intention at th 
to go deeply into this phase of the problem, but it s 
be a fact that carefully made, open-hearth meta 
the ordinary impurities are cut down to mere tre 
which the heat treatment has been carefully co 
much more resistant to corrosion than the ordina 
metal with a comparatively high percentage of 
The author is well aware that reducing the ¢ 
purities can only be achieved at the expen 
strength and perhaps other characteristics of 
but for certain purposes great strength can he: 
longevity. ape 
There is now being manufactured in several roll 
in the United States an extremely pure metal W. 
tains, according to analysis, about 99.95 per ce 
The only impurities which this metal contain 
(0.019), phosphorus (0.004), and é¢atbon (0.026). 
iron is manufactured in basic, opén-hearth, ¢ 
verters, and is smelted from pure pig iron and 
selected high-grade scrap. There is no mystery 4! 
manufacture, everything depending from start to 1 
the heat treatment which the metal receives. 
In the opinion of the author resistance to corre 
attained largely by a study of the proper heat trea 
the metal and of the amount of working which 1} 
ceived, both in the hot and cold rolls. Up to the} 
time this pure iron manufactured by a steel process i 
used for the preparation of sheet and plate only. 
been demonstrated, however, that wire can be m 
it: The demand for this type of metal appears to 
ing, and it has-been largely used for the manufacture: 
culverts. In the letter of transmittal accompany! 
author’s bulletin on ‘‘ The Corrosion of Iron,’’ it was 
that the development of a sheet-iron’ culvert, which 
at the same time strong, light, and resistant to oot 
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* A paper by Allerton.§.-Cushman, Assistant Director, ( 
Public Roads, United States Department-of Agriculture)? 
to the Iron and Steel Institute. 
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e of great assistance to road builders. The fact that 
y metal has been largely specified by culvert manu- 
s, even at a somewhat added cost, is the best evidence 
is meeting a long felt want in this and allied indus- 
There would seem to be no reason why such a pure 
it receives the proper heat treatment and rolling, 
not be found as resistant to corrosion as the pure 
ide by the older processes. 

y metallurgists believe that the resistance to corro- 
yibited by some wrought irons is due to the slag and 
inclusions which are always found in this type of 
‘Microscopic examination does not, however, justify 
iclusion, as the slag and cinder are found to lie in 
streaks or cleavage lines in the rolled iron, There is 
ence to show that the fibres of wrought iron are 
| by cinder, as has been claimed by certain metallur- 
{mpure wrought irons, which have been prepared by 
known as the ‘‘ busheling process,’’ also contain the 
yount of cinder inclusion, and yet are not at all 
t+ to corrosion. While it is undoubtedly true that 
lency of iron to rust is an elementary characteristic 
netal itself, there is, nevertheless, abundant evidence 
that very pure iron does not exhibit a tendency to 
mis pitting, or localised corrosion, to the same extent 
»impure and carelessly manufactured steel. Passing 
e metallurgical and economic problems involved in 
nufacture of rust-resistant steel, we will proceed to 
mussion of the methods of preservation which depend 
nyering iron with other metals. 


Preservation with Zine. 


's well known, zinc is applied to the surface of iron 
ral different processes which may be classified as the 
‘method, which is misnamed galvanising; the cold 
plating method ; and the vapour or dry-heat process 
as Sherardising. Zinc is electro-positive to iron, and 
ie two metals are in contact and wet with a corroding 
1 zine will pass into solution and the iron will be 
»d, The sphere of influence of the zinc does not, how- 
stend far from the point of contact between the two 
so that iron can begin to rust in places long before 
azine is destroyed. This can easily be shown by 
ig a button of zinc into the machined surface of a 
f steel and immersing the whole either in water or in 
roxyl indicator. It is, of course, true that the more 
ve the action the larger will be the sphere of influence 
protecting zinc, and the faster the destruction of the 
ll proceed. 
function of the zine coating in the ordinary galvanis- 
yeess is a double one; first, to cover the iron so that 
and oxygen cannot come in contact with it; and 
to protect the iron at its own expense if pinholes or 
in the zine surface exist. Generally speaking, the 
ine that can be put on, the more efficient the protec- 
mut there are decided practical limits to the amount 
that can be carried by an iron surface. If the 
al must undergo bending in use, the heavier the 
» the greater the danger of cracking. Thus wife which 
used in single strands, as, for instance, in tele- 
, can be ‘‘ double galvanised,’’ and unwiped, whereas 
hich is to be woven into fences must carry a thinner 
; and be wiped smooth. So-called ‘double gal- 
|” wire is not dipped twice into the bath of molten 
ut merely carries about twice as much zine by weight 
mary wire. In the hot-dip galvanising process it is 
ary in American practice to wet the iron with a 
ng solution just before its immersion in the zinc bath. 
Adering solution is generally an acid bath containing 
loride. The electro-chemical explanation of corrosion 
es that this is a dangerous practice for which metal- 
S should find a substitute. That some of the electro- 
tre Included under the zine coating can hardly be 
d, The system Fe—FeCl:—ZnCle—Zn is a galvanic 
which, however well it may justify the name of 
mised iron,’ would certainly tend to hasten cor- 


> electro-chemical theory suggests the possibility of 
‘Sh inhibitive soldering solution as.a substitute for 
id treatment. The author, in co-operation with Mr. 
Gardner, has found that zinc oxide dissolved in an 
le bath gives promise of a successful solution of this 
n. The cold galvanising or electro-plating method 
ting iron with zinc is open to the same criticism as 
dip method, inasmuch as the deposition is made from 
d bath, with the inevitable inclusion of some of the 


lyte. The vapour deposition processes, such as that 
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of Cowper-Coles, avoid this difficulty ; but it is by no means 


| certain that they do not introduce other dangerous factors. 


Although zine is electro-positive to iron certain alloys of 
zinc. and iron are electro-negative. If these alloys are 
formed in ‘the Sherardising process, we defeat our main 
purpose in using zinc as a protective agent. At all events 
the superior protective effect of zinc deposited by a yapour- 
coating process may be said, as far as the United States is 
concerned, to be still on trial, In the Sherardising process 
the material to be coated is packed into air-tight iron drums 
together with zinc flue dust from the smelters. These drums 
are then heated for a certain length of time at a tempera- 
ture below the melting-poimt of zinc. The drums are also 
in some cases made to revolve while the heating is going on. 
By this means a very efficient coating of zinc is applied to 
the surface of the metal. For certain purposes this process 
may prove to be of value. 

At the request of the author, a number of interesting 
tests have recently been undertaken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the relative resistance to corrosion of steel-wires-of 
varying chemical compositions, and also to show the relative 
value of protective coatings. : 

With these ends in view, twelve samples of galvanised 
steel wire were manufactured by a prominent steel and wire 
manufacturing company. They have been put up in the 
form of fence and exposed to the action of the weather. 
These twelve samples fall into three groups, which will be 
described in the order in which they were made. 

The first sample was a wire of the following composi- 
tion :— 


Per cent. 
Carbon A : 0.66 
Manganese 0.84 
Sulphur . 0.028 
Phosphorus 0.016 


This was made in a prominent Western steel mill by the 
basic open-hearth method. The ingots were cast July 23, 
1908, and were reheated and rolled into billets the same day. 
On the following day they were again heated to redness and 
rolled into 7%-inch rods. One billet was taken at random 
from the lot for the purpose of this test. The rod after 
cooling was cleaned by immersion in hot dilute sulphuric 
acid, then rinsed with water and dipped into milk of lime. 
After drying, the rod was drawn cold into 9-gauge wire. It 
was then galvanised by passing it through a furnace in 
which it was heated to dull redness, and then into a bath 
of hydrochloric acid containing zinc chloride, and lastly into 
a bath of molten zinc. This wire was not wiped—that is to 
say, it was allowed to retain as much zinc as would adhere 
to it. This sample was designated C 1, and it is purposed 
to test it against any of the low carbon, low manganese wires 
to be described later, and which may for this purpose be 
regarded as C 2. 

The second group consists of six samples of ‘‘ American ”’’ 
style, 8-strand fabricated fencing, 45 inches high. The 
object of this group is to determine the effect, if.any, of 
segregation of the impurities in the iron. Therefore the six 
samples were taken from the same heat. The steel was made 
at the same mill and on the same day as sample C 1, but by 
the Bessemer process and was cast in six ingots. As these 
ingots were rolled, two billets were taken from the top of the 
first ingot, two billets from the middle of the first ingot, and 
two from the bottom of the first ingot. These three pairs of 
billets were marked respectively A 1, A 2 and A 3. Simi- 
larly, from the last ingot of the heat two billets were taken 
from the top, two from the middle, and two from the bottom. 
These three pairs of billets were marked respectively B 1, 
B2andB3. These were all rolled hot into rods, and, after 
cooling and cleaning in the manner described above, were 
drawn into wire. The six samples were each divided into 
three portions. About half of each sample was drawn into 
11-gauge wire, a quarter of each sample into 9-gauge wire, 
and, the remaining quarter into 12-gauge wire. This was 


because these three sizes of wire are all used in making the 


standard ‘‘ American’”’ fence, the 9-gauge for the top and 
bottom horizontal strands, the 11-gauge for the intermediate 
strands, and the 12-gauge for the vertical connecting wires. 
Immediately after being drawn the wire was galvanised in 


.the same manner as described for sample C 1, except that on 


emerging from the molten zinc it was wiped by a mechanical 
device which left only a thin, smooth coating of zinc on the 
steel. A separate piece of fencing about 300 feet in length 
was then woven from each of the samples. These six pieces 
of fencing then represented the top, middle and bottom of 
the first and last ingots of the heat respectively. The samples 
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were not analysed separately, but an analysis of the heat as 
‘a whole showed the following composition :— 


Per cent. 
Carbon 5 . . . fp e 2 
Manganese 0.55 
Sulphur 0.045 


Phosphorus : ; . 0.092 


The third group consists of five samples of basic open- 
hearth steel, showing increasing amounts of manganese from 
0.07 per cent. to 0.37: per cent. These were all made in one 
furnace between August 18 and August 22, 1908. The pro- 
cess of manufacture throughout was identical with that 
employed on the sample designated C 1, except that the wire 
was wiped during the process of galvanising. These five 
samples were all drawn to 11-gauge and are designated by 
their ‘‘ heat numbers,’’ which are given here, together with 
the analyses. 


Analyses of Five Samples forming the Third Group. 


Heat Numbers. Carbon. Manganese. Sulphur. Phosphorus, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
8118 0:05 0-12 0-014 0:014 
8119 0-04 0:07 0:014 0-014 
8120 0:05 0-16 0-010 C:010 
8121 0:05 0-24 0:018 0:018 
8122 0-06 0:37 | 0-013 0:016 


All the wire described above was shipped to Pittsburg, 
Pa., and between September 23 and September 26, 1908, was 
put up in the grounds of the Carnegie Technical Schools. 
The site assigned for this purpose is a level strip of ground 
at the bottom of a deep and narrow natural depression to 
the north of the quadrangle of school buildings. Because of 
this location none of the wire will be exposed to the action of 
wind, but all will show the effects of fog and dampness, 
which are very prevalent in this hollow. 

In addition to the test fences described above, a number 
of panels have been mounted on either side of the original 
rows in order to test different methods of providing protec- 
tive coatings for ordinary steel-wire fences. The barbed wire 
was treated in the following way:—Ten 80-rod spools of 
4-point galvanised wire were run through the spelter after 
fabrication and 96 lb. of spelter added to the total weight. 
They were then given one coat of regular barbed-wire dipping 
paint. One panel of American style woven-wire fence is 
galvanised by the cold or electro-plating process; another 
panel is made of double galvanised wire carrying about the 
same weight of zinc as is usually specified for telegraph wire. 
This galvanising has been done by a special adaptation and 
variation of the ordinary hot-dip process, and has not been 
subjected to the acid bath before galvanising. A third panel 
is coated with zine by the Sherardising process. A number 
of panels, in part galvanised by the ordinary hot-dip pro- 
cess and in part ungalvanised, have been protected by paint- 
ing with various protective paint coatings. All of. these 
extra panels have been mounted in exactly the same manner 
and side by side with the samples already described in the 
foregoing, and the tests should in the course of time yield 
results of great value. 


Preservation with Tin. 

Roofing, cans and tinned utensils of all kinds depend for 
their preservation on a metal coating, which, though not 
electro-positive to iron, has such a low solution tension that 
it is known to be practically incorrodible. The difficulty 
with the use of this metal is that it seems impossible at the 
present time to apply it economically to the surface of steel 
so that pinholes shall not exist in the coating.. Walker has 
shown this by an ingenious modification of the ferroxyl 
test.* A slightly acid solution of gelatin containing a small 
amount of potassium ferricyanide is flooded, while hot, upon 
the surface of the tinplate to be tested. The gelatin be- 
comes hard upon cooling, and in a very short time every 
pinhole on the tin surface is marked by a spot of Turnbull’s 
blue. After the number and position of the pinholes is 
known, it becomes possible to study ways and means of 
eradicating them. Hot rolling and ageing of the plates 
under pressure are among the solutions that have been sug- 
gested in the hope that the pinholes will disappear. 

The passage of the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 has had 
a curious and interesting bearing on the tinplate industry 
in 1ts application to canned: goods. Artificial colouring- 
matter is debarred by this law, and it was found that the 
natural colour of preserved food-stuff is reduced and de- 


f 3 Paper read at Baltimore meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, December 1908. 


- centimetres of a very dilute one-thousandth normal 


_ periments of this kind, as, owing to the absorption of. 


.a dilute tenth-normal copper suiphate solution. ‘The 
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stroyed by the action of the tin. In the effort to m¢ 
difficulty the can manufacturers sought to use less +; 
also to lacquer the tinplate so as to prevent its conta 
the fruit and vegetable juices. The formation of p 
has gone on rapidly, however, so that it is not an x 
occurrence to find tinned preserves discharging theiy 
in tiny streams through small holes resulting from 
corrosion. Walker’s method of examination should p 
great value to manufacturers who have to deal » 
problem of this kind. | 
Preservation with Copper, Lead and other Meta 
It is possible to make a copper-coated steel wire, } 
makes an efficient and rust-resistant wire material on} 
the coating is thorough and homogeneous. Metho 
being developed to extend the use of copper for this p; 
and it is also applied now to sheet and plate metal, 
cost is not a prohibitive factor, there would seem to 
reason why steel protected in this way should not con 
more general use. The expedient of dipping iron into 
chloride or sulphate baths to supply a preliminary < 
of copper before covering with zine has also bee 
Lead has to some extent been used for covering iron, a 
certain purposes this material is useful. It is do 
however, whether the application of lead in thi 
find a very wide field. Methods have also been 
applying an alloy of lead and antimony, but the s 
the processes is not at present assured. One com 
America has already placed on the market steel-shee! 
with this alloy, the success of which will be wa: 
interest, a 
Alloys. of tin, zine, antimony and aluminium 
being experimented with and give some promise 
In all these coatings, however, the use of acid. 
soldering fluxes should be avoided. A oe 
Preservation with Paint Coatings, Varnishes, Bitw; 
Lacquers and Enamels. = 
The application of paint coatings of various kind 
stitutes the method which is most generally depended 
for the preservation of iron and steel. It is along th 
that the electro-chemical theories of corrosion appe 
the most important and interesting application, — 
ago, in a paper presented to the American § 
Testing Materials,* the author suggested that, o 
inhibitive action against rusting, the slig 
chromates should be theoretically the best protecti 
first application to iron and steel surfaces. § 
investigations, however, showed very conclusively 
chrome pigment had been precipitated in an acic 
or for any other reason contained soluble impur 
tended to stimulate corrosion, the surface of the stec 
still fare badly. The following account of some § 
experiments,+ a report of which has previously 
lished, will probably be found interesting in this ¢ 
Samples of bright steel wire were immersed in 


of potassium bichromate in a series of shallow di 
wire test-pieces were suspended in the solution sot 
did not come in direct contact with the glass suri 
the dishes. This precaution should never be omitte 


glass, rusting is always stimulated at the point : 
between glass and iron. The first dish was left as 
the secoud received one drop, equal to z4, cubie centim 


dish received two drops of the solution, and so on, 
getting an increased amount of copper sulphate unt! 
five dishes had been prepared. \ 
Now it is apparent that we have in this system tw 
tending forces at work. Iron has a higher solution t 
than copper, and therefore tends to pass into solutio 
copper tending to plate out on the iron. Chromate 10 
the other hand, put the surface of iron in a conditi 
which it cannot pass into solution. In the solution $ 
iron-chromate-copper we have an equilibrium to he 4 
between two contending forces acting in opposite direc 
It was interesting and instructive to note the results 0 
struggle, which was known to be going on, althoug 
actual conflict could not be watched. In the first dis 
which no copper was present, no corrosion took place; ! 
second also no action was visible. In the third, ho 
minute specks of iron rust appeared. These were jar 
more frequent in the immediately succeeding dishes, | 


* Transactions of the American Society for Testing Mat 
1907, vol. vii. p. 290. i 
+ Ibid., 1908, vol. viii. p. 605. oS a. 
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showing rust tuberculation with the well-known 
z effect. As the middle of the series of dishes was 
yhed both iron rust and precipitated copper began to 
r side by side on the surface of the iron, and from 
n in the series more and more copper separated, while 
id less rust formed, until in the end dishes copper and 
yere changing places evenly over the surface without 
ont hindrance. These experiments and others of a 
r nature were repeated many times with the same 
;, and there seems to be no escape from at least the 
ing two conclusions to which they obviously lead :— 

Tf the surface of iron is subjected to the action of two 
ding influences, one tending to stimulate corrosion and 
her to inhibit it, the result will be a breaking down 
defensive action of the inhibitor at the weakest points, 
yealising the action and leading to pitting effects. 
While the concentration of an inhibitor may be strong 
a to prevent the electrolytic exchange between atom 
m, it must be still stronger to prevent entirely the 
m of iron and the subsequent oxidation which leads to 
rmation of rust spots. 

these principles are applied to the selection of inhibi- 
igments, it is apparent that many paints may contain 
nees well adapted for carrying on just such a struggle 
3 surface of iron. It seems to be the consensus of 
m among experts that an ideal vehicle for spreading 
nts does not exist. Linseed oil, well adapted as it is 
ae respects, not only undergoes complex changes, but 
is and carries water. Therefore, even when covered 
the best paints, the surface of iron is sooner or later 
t to attack by the two factors which produce corrosion 
hydrogen ions and oxygen. 

ese considerations suggested that more study should be 
to the action of the various pigments which are in 
il use for compounding paints to be used on steel. A 
ed form of a test first proposed by G. W. Thompson * 
sed in the laboratory investigation. A series of bottles, 
the same size, were arranged with two-hole stoppers, 
ta current of air could be drawn rapidly through the 
series. Glass tubes connected one bottle to the next in 
a the principle of a train of wash-bottles. About fifty 
1 samples of pigments were obtained in the open 
4 for the test, and after careful sampling were distri- 
among five independent chemists for investigation. 
om the results of their experiments a tentative classifica- 
f the pigments was made under the headings :—(1) In- 
ts; (2) indeterminates ; (3) stimulators. No one of the 
digments tested was, however, admitted to any class 
;in the cases in which’ a majority of the investigators 
id the same result. 
q is shown in the following table :— 


Classification of Pigments. 


{nhibitors. Indeterminates. Stimulators. 
tad chromate. | White lead (quick | Lampblack. 
xide. process; basic | Precipitated barium 
hromate. carbonate). sulphate (blanc 
barium chro- | Sublimed lead (basic fixe), 
Ee sulphate), _ Ochre. 
‘ad, white. Sublimed blue lead. | Bright red oxide. 
an blue (inhi- | Lithopone. | Carbon black. 
te)s Oranige mineral Graphite No. 2. 
e green (blue (American). Barium sulphate 
. Red lead. (barytes). 
lead (Dutch | Litharge. Graphite No. 1. 
8s). Venetian red. | Chinese blue (stimu- 
larine, blue. | Prince’s metallic | lative Prussian). 
7 charcoal. brown. | 
) Calcium carbonate | 
(whiting). | 
Calcium . carbonate | 
(precipitated). 
Calcium sulphate. 
China clay. 
Asbestine. 
American vermilion. 
Medium chrome 
yellow. 


should be carefully noted at this point that well-known 
mts, such, for instance, as red lead and litharge, which 
oto the indeterminate class, are not thereby impliedly 
mned, nor, indeed, are the results of the work given out 
sroof of any contention whatsoever. The results should 
‘sidered only as a step in a comprehensive investigation, 
eS? 


Transactions of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
vol. Vil. p. 493. - 


The classification reached by this 


and as preliminary to further studies which are about to be 
described. It is justly claimed by men of practical experi- 
ence that laboratory tests on a small scale should not be used 
to draw sweeping deductions which may not accord with the 
results of experience, and may indeed even introduce into 
practice methods of doubtful value. While admitting the 
general truth of this argument, it may be claimed that careful 
and systematic experiments based upon a sound theory are 
sure to yield fruitful results. It is interesting to note that 
in so far as they are comparable these results show a striking 
agreement with the English experiments carried out in 1899 
and described by Smith.* 

In order to extend these investigations into the field of 
practice, 600 large plates, representing three kinds of steel, 
were mounted in wooden frames facing the sea-shore near 
Atlantic City, N.J. These plates were painted under the 
strictest test conditions with the single paints as well as with 
formulz made up from the three tentative classes of pigments. 
The following organisations co-operated to a greater or less 
extent in this work:—United States Department of Agri- 
culture, American Society for Testing Materials, Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, Master 
Painters’ Association of Pennsylvania, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and American Rolling Mill Company. ‘The test plates, 
which were completed and exposed to the weather and salt 
air in September 1908, are being watched with interest, and 
it is hoped and believed that they will yield results of much 
value to the metallurgist, the engineer and to all persons 
interested in paint technology. In view of the fact that these 
tests have been described in detail in a preliminary report t of 
the scientific section of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
it is unnecessary to describe them further at this time. 

If we apply the auto-electrolytic theory of the cause of 
corrosion to the subject of protection by paint films, it 
follows that in general pigments that are good conductors 
of electricity should never be applied directly to the surface 
of iron or steel. A moment’s thought will serve to show 
why this must be true, provided the theory is true. It has 
been shown that the surface of iron or steel, when brought 
into contact with an electrolyte, tends to throw itself into 
positive and negative nodes, so that spreading out a good 
conductor on the surface in the presence of moisture and 
oxygen will tend to stimulate corrosion at the positive nodes 
with the well-known pitting or tuberculation effect always 
noted when -steel rusts under atmospheric © conditions. 
Whether the conductor is of the first class, such as powdered 
aluminium or graphite, or of the second class, such as a 
soluble inorganic salt, makes little difference, as either will 
stimulate the solution pressure of iron at the positive points. 
In the light of this theory let us consider the probable effect 
of using three forms of carbon. pigments—lampblack, 
graphite, and willow charcoal—in contact with moisture on 
the surface of steel. 

Of these three pigments in the dry state, lampblack and 
graphite have a high conductivity, while willow charcoal is 
almost an insulator. In order to get an approximate 
measurement of their relative conductivities in the moist 
state, 10 cubic centimetres of each of the three pigments was 
shaken up with 100 cubic centimetres of very. pure distilled 
water, and the conductivity of the resulting slimes quickly 
measured in a special type of conductivity cell. The results 
obtained are shown in the following table :— 


Results of Conductivity Tests of Three Pigments. 


Comparative 
Conductivity. 


Comparative | 


Name of Pigment. Resistarce 


| 
| Percent. | Percent. 
| 


Lampblack . A 50) 0-44 2:28 
Graphite . . . | 1:10 0-91 
Charcoal . . . o| 1:83 0-54 


Tt will be noted that in three out of the five experiments: 
the corrosive action of the three pigments falls in this same 
order, In every case the lampblack and graphite appeared 
high up in the “stimulator”’ class, while willow charcoal’ 
just qualified as an “inhibitor.” If we inquire why willow 
charcoal exhibits a slight conductivity when damp, and yet 
is to some extent an inhibitor of rust, the answer is that all 
charcoals contain a slight amount of potash. It is admitted 
that the conductivity test could not be generally used in order 
to determine the corrosive effect of a given pigment, for every- 


* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1899, vol. xviii. 
p. 1093. sos 0st 

+ Preliminary Report on Steel Test Fences, Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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thing must necessarily depend upon whether the material 
‘which passes into solution, and thereby increases the con- 
ductivity of water, is stimulative or inhibitive in action. 
‘Thus, alkaline electrolytes as well as chrome compounds 
inhibit, while acid and neutral salts generally stimulate 
‘Corrosion. 

Nevertheless, the test of the three carbon pigments as given 
above is of value, inasmuch as it indicates that. good con- 
ductors should not be used in the first application to iron 
and steel, unless the conducting material is inhibitive in its 
nature. In order to determine whether or not this indication 
would be borne out by actual paint tests the following experi- 
‘ments were made :—The three carbon pigments were ground 
in the usual manner with a good grade of raw linseed oil and 
a small amount of a good drier. These three paints were 
then thinned slightly with pure turpentine and painted in 
neighbouring stripes on samples of very pure steel which had 
been machined and polished to a smooth surface. After the 
paint films were set the plates were laid flat and covered with 
‘damp blotting-paper, under which they were kept for three 
‘weeks. At the end of this time the paint films were removed 
with the usual paint solvents, and the surface carefully 
examined, The steel was deeply etched under the graphite, 
less so under the lampblack, and to a much less extent under 
the willow charcoal. During the course of this work it 
occurred to the writer that if an acceleration test could be 
devised to distinguish between inhibitive and stimulative 
pigments by a simple and easy method, and without the neces- 
sity of referring the matter to a chemist, it would be of great 
valué to both manufacturers and consumers. To this end the 
following test has been devised :— 

The pigments to be tested are rubbed up with sufficient 
water to make thick water-colour paints, and are then flowed 
or brushed upon the clean blades of steel table-knives. After 
the coatings are dry the knives are laid on a wet blotter and 
covered with a sheet of wet blotting-paper. At the end of 
forty-eight hours the surface is cleaned off with running water 
and a stiff brush. This acceleration test has been found to 
give results which agree with the oil-film tests. The follow- 
ing list indicates the pigments that were used : — 


List of Pigments used in Acceleration Test. 


No. of Knife. Pigment. 
Wig. 1 (1). . Barium chromate. 
eke, . Zinc lead chromate. 
alt HeLa) ne . Zine chromate. 
59 nee) he . Lampblack. 
eno) ae . Graphite No. 2. 
ayeeG)) ee . Willow charcoal. 
Fig.2(1) . . Zine and barium chromate. 
Ha a . Chrome green (blue tone). 
jee . White lead (Dutch process). 
op RCSD): 2 . Red lead. 
nO) inte . Litharge. 
EOD ew . Ferro-ferric oxide. 


These fil corrosion tests usually agree with the results 
obtained in the Thompson test, and in the few cases in 
which differences have been noted reasonable explanations 
are forthcoming. For instance, in the cases of some of the 
very heavy pigments, such. as the leads, barium compounds, 
&ec., it was impossible in the air-bubbling test to keep. them 
in suspension, with the consequence that the steel was in 
contact merely with the supernatant liquid. The damp film 


test is much easier and more rational than the bubbling > 


test, and will probably come into very general ‘use. 

The fact has been brought out that some pigments which 
have been supposed to be excellent for protecting steel should 
in reality never be used, at least for the prime or contact 
coat, and that some pigments which, theoretically- should 
inhibit corrosion in reality appear to stimulate it. This is 
very well shown in the chrome pigments, some. of which 
appear to be inhibitors and some stimulators, depending 
upon the technology of their preparation and: whether or 
not they contain stimulating impurities. 

As a result. of a large. number of these film-tests, the 
following, conclusions appear to be justified, and are there- 
fore adyanced at. this time:— . 


1. The name of. a type of pigment. does not necessarily 
guarantee its inhibitive value, ) 


2. Pigments which are good conductors. of the first class 
should not be: a 


iron. and steel, 


5. If pigments contain material which is even in the 


slightest degree soluble. i 
unless their inhibitive 
established by. test, 


n, water, they should not: be used 
effect on corrosion has first been 
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The use of varnishes and bitumens on the surface of 
recommends itself on account of the well-known insulz, 
t The author has. succeed 
making a successful prohibitive lacquer by disso 
chromic acid crystals little by little in a filtered g 
solution of shellac. Many cases are on record in which 
refined coal-tar has given a good account of itself ag a y 
tective coating, and undoubtedly many of the prop 
bituminous paints and compounds are well adap 
application to iron. The reason that such materials ; 
in general use appears to be that they change th 
to some extent as they age, and are apt to become b: 
to produce the effect known as ‘‘alligatoring” under 
action of sunlight and the atmosphere. | 


Protection with Cements. 


The question whether steel embedded in cone: 
tected from corrosion is of the highest importane 
reinforcements rust away, it bodes ill for the futu 
modern structures, owing to the impossibility 
inspections and repairs before the danger point 
The records of discussions before a number of 
and scientific bodies show that there is conflic 
and opinion in regard to this subject. There ¢ 
doubt that the reaction of unleached cement ¢o 
strongly alkaline owing to the separation of free li 
time of set. If this alkaline reaction is maintail 
embedded in the concrete should remain unecorrod 
however, as is sometimes the case, percolatin 
their way through the concrete, the free lime will e 
be removed .and dangerous rusting take place. 
other objects of steel will remain bright when imn 
lime water, and the author has found that the ad 
about 5 per cent. of quicklime to soggy sour clays and 
will have a very decidedly protective effect on steel : 
in them. It is curious that this simple expedient 
been resorted to in order to prolong the life of gs 
lines trenched in soggy clay soils where there is | 
movement of soil and subsoil water. Cement } 
grouts have also been used to protect steel but | 
come into general use owing to the difficulty in mak 
adhere without cracking and peeling off. ; 


Processing after Manufacture to form a Coating 
Phosphide, Silicide, de. 
A number of metallurgical processes, such as th 
Barff * and others, have been from time to time ] 
and exploited for producing an oxidised surface 
As far as the writer is aware, none of these haye. 
found practically successful, except for certain spe 
poses. , 
The Coslet process is said to consist in immersi 
in a hot, phosphorised solution containing an u 
pound. The surfa4s, it is claimed, is conver 
ferroso-ferric phosphate, which is to some extent 
corrosion. Joule + has called attention to the f 
containing 20 per cent. of silicon is not attacked 
and therefore such material should theoreti 
rustible. The author has confirmed this deduct 
periment, and found that iron. containing 10 
silicon is.almost incorrodible. Unfortunately, 
is not easily workable and has peculiar properti 
silicon is much like carbon, chemically speaking, 
seem as if it might be worked into the surface of 
modifications of some of the processes used for case 
with carbon. If anyone should discover a method } 
ing a skin of high silicon metal on worked s 0 
be a contribution of the highest value to the art of metallu 
and to the world at large. ee 


Unprotected Steel. ve 


A very large proportion of the iron and steel hicl 
use cannot, from the very nature of the service to whi z 
put, be protected from corrosion. To this class belong 
heavy chains, implements, boiler tubes, &¢. The u 
of meeting this particular phase of the problem cons! 
the improvement of metallurgical processes, to the en 
perfectly homogeneous metal, as free as possible ir 
gation, may be manufactured. It is well known ‘h 
of the alloyed steels, such as nickel steel, are v: 
resistant to corrosion. The same thing is prob | 
the chromium and chromium-vanadium stee 4 
nately, such materials are too costly to be use 


* M. P. Wood, Fustless Coatings, 1905, p. 166... 
t Engineer, 1908, vol. cvi. p. 397. ee 


a 


i 4 


7 
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although there is always the possibility that some 
’ or combination will be discovered which will be at the 
, time comparatively inexpensive and incorrodible. It 
sars to be the opinion of a number of metallurgists with 
‘in the author has corresponded that carefully made open- 
th steels, in which the ordinary impurities have been 
ed down to a minimum, with especial care in the heat 
tment, are much more resistant to corrosion than the 
aary run-of merchant steel. One well-known example of 
type of steel which is on the market, and has already 
referred to in a previous paragraph, has the following 


yosition : — 


Per cent. 

Sulphur ‘ 0.019 
- Phosphorus 0.004 
| 3% 0.026 
Manganese trace. 


'; metal is therefore, practically speaking, 99.95 per cent. 
, Although it is apparent that a metal of this character 
d not be used where a tensile strength in excess of 
‘00 Ib. to 50,000 lb. per square inch is required, there are 
yin purposes for which it is well adapted, such, for 
ance, aS roofing, sheathing, culverts, pipes, &c. 
‘t has been found that this pure steel (or iron) resists the 
ck of acids to a high degree, and an acid test has been 
nosed to predetermine the resistance to corrosion of 
‘ous types of metal. This proposal has, however, met 
i decided opposition from some metallurgists, who believe 
; the test is not a rational one. The need of a quick 
iminary test for determining the resistance of steel and 
to corrosion is universally conceded. It is, however, in 
opinion of the author, extremely doubtful whether such a 
‘is possible, in view of the fact that.the auto-electrolysis 
th is slowly but continually at work in the natural pro- 
of rusting, does not proceed in the same way in any 
‘t-time test. This criticism applies to all the various 
3 which have been proposed, such as immersion in corro- 
liquids while air is being bubbled over the test-pieces. 


onsiderable amount of work has already been done in 


‘stigating this particular problem, and the results have 
ady been in part published.* More work is being done 
will soon be published. Up to the present time there 
1d seem to be but one perfectly sure criterion, and that is 
test of service. 
Hlectrolytic processes for protecting steel have also from 
» to time been proposed. As far as the author is aware, 
e of them have come into general use. It should of 
se be possible, by making the steel to be preserved the 
de in an electric circuit against a scrap-iron cathode, to 
tk, if not entirely stop, corrosion. It is, however, ex- 
aely doubtful if such a method could be made to work 
romically. Hngineers are much disturbed by the damage 
ertain steel structures which is caused by electrolysis due 
vagabond currents from high potential circuits used in 
(ting, trolley lines, &c. This undoubtedly constitutes a 
Serious engineering problem, but it should be remem- 
that extraneous currents may be made to protect as 
; as to attack steel through electrolysis. Laboratory ex- 
iments indicate, however, that a considerable voltage is 
°ssary to prevent a steel anode in an electrolytic circuit 
‘n suffering from corrosion. The action which has been 
ne a in this paper as autogenous electrolysis, or auto- 
trolysis, may be truly said to be the underlying and active 
‘se of all forms of corrosion. ; 
| 


Conclusion and Summary. 


Tt has been shown in this paper that the preservation of 
and steel has a direct and important bearing on the 
Servation of the natural resources of the world. The 
trolling factors which influence the more or less rapid 
fosion of iron and steel are discussed in the light of the 
trolytic or auto-electrolytic theory of rust formation. 
> Various methods which are in common use, or which 
ibe been proposed for the protection of iron and steel, are 
1eonsidered, with special reference to the results of recent 
estigations, and certain new principles are announced to 
ye as a guide in’ the selection of paints for the prime or 
tact coatings for steel. With regard to the protection of 
sal which, from the nature of its service, cannot be treated 
h a protective coating, it is pointed out that this is purely 
ietallurgical problem, dependent upon the manufacture of 
erfectly homogeneous and carefully worked material. 
——— 


Vol. viii. p. 231, 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


YHE parliamentary committee report as follows :— 

In Part V. of its General Powers Bill of the present 
session the Council is seeking powers, inter alia, to amend 
the London Building Acts with regard to buildings of metal 
skeleton framework. In this connection we have had before 
us a report by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the Bill containing the following observations on 
Part V. of the Bill :— 


Clause 30.—Provisions with respect to buildings of iron 
and steel skeleton construction. 

“The Secretary of State observes that it is proposed, in 
paragraphs (31) and (32) of this clause, not only that build- 
ings shall be constructed in accordance with the preceding 
provisions of the clause, but also that they shall be so con- 
structed to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, and 
further, that any person dissatisfied with any requirement 
of the surveyor may appeal to the Council, whose decision 
is to be final. This procedure appears to the Secretary of 
State to be of very doubtful propriety. 

‘He would point out that by clause 32 the provisions of 
this part of the Bill and any regulations made thereunder 
are to be incorporated with Part VI. of the London Building 
Act of 1894, and that under section 200 of that Act every 
person who fails to comply with any of the provisions of 
Part VI. is made iiable on summary conviction to a maxi- 
mum daily penalty of 201. during every day on which he 
fails to comply with the Order of the Court. Any failure, 
therefore, to comply with the provisions of the present clause 
would render the defaulter liable to a heavy penalty enforce- 
able by criminal proceedings, and it would appear that the 
effect of paragraphs (31) and (32) would be to make the 
district surveyor in the first instance, and, secondly, the 
Council, the judges whether or not such failure had taken 
place, so that the only function of the Court before whom 
the defaulter was summoned would be to fix the amount of 
the penalty. The Court would, apparently, have no power 
of adjudicating on the case. 

‘It appears to the Secretary of State that in the case of 
summary proceedings for a criminal offence the question 
whether or not the offence has been committed ought to be 
decided by the Court. If on the other hand the committee 
are of opinion that the questions that may be raised under 
the present clause are of such a technical character that 
they cannot properly be dealt with by the ordinary Courts, 
he suggests that the proper course would be to give a direct 
appeal to a strong expert tribunal such as e.g. the Tribunal 
of Appeal under the Act of 1894, with special powers.”’ 

The Local Government Board also refers to this matter in 
its report on the Bill, stating that ‘‘it appears to the Board 
to be doubtful whether the appeal to the County Council 
proposed in this paragraph (i.e. (32) ) is the proper method 
of dealing with differences between the district surveyor and 
persons affected by the clause.”’ 

We have had before us a deputation from representatives 
of the following societies, viz., the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Concrete Institute and the Institute of Builders, 
urging that an appeal from the decision of the district sur- 
veyor to the Tribunal of Appeal should be allowed in such 
cases. We understand that the Building Act committee are 
in favour of an amendment of the Bill to provide for an 
appeal, but consider that the appeal should be to a Divisional 
Court. We feel, however, that such an appeal would involve 
great delay and expense, and the question to be decided 
would often be of such a character as could be most appro- 
priately decided by experts. Moreover, technical difficulties 
might be raised against giving this jurisdiction to a 
Divisional Court, particularly if, as has been proposed, the 
Court were to sit with expert assesors in hearing cases of 
this class. Under the circumstances we have come to the 
conclusion that the best tribunal to appeal to would be the 
Tribunal of Appeal, which is already specially constituted 
by the Act of 1894 to deal with questions relating to build- 
ings. The Tribunal consists of a barrister, an architect 
and a surveyor. It has been suggested that an. engineer 
should sit with the Tribunal when appeals under this part 
of the Bill are heard, but we think it is unnecessary to pro- 
vide for this as the Tribunal has already power to obtain 
such professional advice and assistance as it may find neces- 
sary. We regret that we have not been able to.confer again 
with the Building Act committee before reporting to the 
Council, but there was no time to do so as the Bill was 
fixed for hearing before the select committee on June 21, 
1909.. We therefore recommend— . 
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‘“That Part V. of the L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, 1909, 
relating to buildings of metal skeleton framework, be 
amended to provide that there shall be an appeal from the 
decision. of the district surveyor to the Tribunal of Appeal 
constituted under the London Building Act, 1894.” 

The Building Act committee report as follows :— 


General line of buildings on the south-eastern side of Euston 
Road, between Duke’s Road and Mabledon Place. 

On November 17, 1908, the Council decided to take an 
appeal against the decision of the Divisional Court in the 
matter of the case stated by the T#ibunal of Appeal with 
regard to the certificate of the superintending architect of 
metropolitan buildings defining the general line of buildings 
on the south-eastern side of Euston Road, between Duke’s 
Road and Mabledon Place. The appeal was heard on 
April 22, 1909, and on May 14, 1909, the Court decided that 
the Council’s appeal should be allowed, with costs in that 
court-and the courts below. As stated in the report referred 
to above, the question at issue was whether the superintend- 
ing architect of metropolitan byildings and the Tribunal of 
Appeal should take into consideration certain one-storey 
shops erected with the consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and others which appeared to have been erected un- 
lawfully. In giving the decision of the Court of Appeal 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton stated that it was not com- 
petent for the superintending architect or the Tribunal of 
Appeal to take into consideration buildings which had been 
erected with the consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
or the Council under section 75 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act, 1862, or by the Council under the 
London Building Act, 1894, and Lord Justice Farwell in 
support added that, in his opinion, the true presumption of 
law was that all the buildings erected in that part of 
Euston Road, which was the subject of the appeal, in regard 
to which no evidence could be found as to whether there had 
been a consent or not must be presumed to have been erected 
with the consent of the Metropolitan Board. The respon- 
dents have not yet decided whether they will appeal to the 
House of Lords. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES FROM OVER-SEAS. 


bee American Architect, continuing its review of archi- 

tecture in the Southern States, deals with Birmingham, 
Alabama, the Pittsburg of the South, of which city and its 
architecture there is a descriptive account with illustrations, 
principally of domestic work. An interesting feature of 
some of the Alabama homes depicted is the use of out-of- 
doors sleeping rooms, a feature that even in our own 
changeable climate is of some importance to architects, not 
only in the designing of sanatoria but of private residences, 
seeing that we have already amongst us some enthusiasts for 
fresh air who sleep without other roof than that of heaven— 
till a shower comes. 

Der Profanbauw should be of interest to competitors for 
the recently awarded Tite prize of the Royal. Institute, as 
it is mainly occupied with an account and copious illustra- 
tions of an arcade of shops—Friedrichstrassen-Pazage—in 
Berlin, of which Kaiserlicher Baurat Ahrens is the archi- 
tect. The detail would hardly do for the Tite prize, as it is 
far removed from “the ‘principles of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers,’’ but the design is a virile and effective 
piece of architecture. An effective feature in the plan is a 
‘domed central hall, which greatly assists in overcoming the 
difficulty of a change of line necessitated by the want of 
parallelism in the two streets that the arcade connects. 

Stone in its present issue changes its form, and we con- 
gratulate our contemporary on the improvement. It con- 
tains some excellent illustrations of stone buildings and 
workmanship, notably one of the entrance to the University 
of Toronto, built in 1859 from the design of Mr. W. G. 
Storm, which, based on French Romanesque work, is quite 
remarkable both as a piece of architecture and an example 
of well-preserved masonry. 

The Engineering Record (New York) has an interesting 
article by Mr. Henry S. Spackman on the effect of calcium 


aluminate on mortars, in which he points out the possibility — 


of giving to natural cements and limes slow-setting and 
quick-hardening properties resembling those of Portland 
‘cement, with the advantages of low cost, ease of manufacture 
and inexpensive works, 
wrgies et Huzs has an article, fully illustrated, on old buildings 
in the island of Texel, the farm houses and cottages of which 
appear to be simple but eminently picturesque, almost 
entirely pan-tile roofed over a ground storey, with one or 
two storeys in the roof. There is in this number also a 
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description of some of the Indian art work in the Batayj 
Museum. - 

Moderne Bauformen this month w%¥intains its hi 
standard, and in addition to views of modern German arc 
tecture deals with the work of Herr G. A. Bredow, of Sty 
gart, a sculptor of the ‘new art” school, and also in 
appreciative article, fully illustrated, with that of y 
KE. Guy Dawber. | 

Deutsche Bauzeitung continues its account of the work 
Herr Philipp Kahm at the Schloss Vollrads, in Rheings 
to which it devotes all its illustrations. 


NOTABILIA. 
{pee Pall Mall Magazine contains an article on Birmir 
ham and its University, which in a rather skete: 
fashion gives some particulars of the history of the U; 
versity, and illustrates some of the features of workin B: 
mingham by means of impressionist or “ pictorial ” phot 
graphy. Of topical interest is an article on “Six Famo 
Holbeins,”” which are depicted, of course including ¢ 
“Duchess of Milan.’’ “ Treasure-hunting in Egypt,” 
Arthur E. P. Weigall, Chief Inspector: of ‘Upper Egyy 
Department of Antiquities, gives a vivid account of t 
difficulties of Egyptian exploration and, on the other han 

of the excitement of a fortunate find. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinio 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


How to Know Good Architecture. a 
Str,—Kindly allow me to correct a printer’s error whi 
oceurs in The Architect’s report of my lecture on “ How 1 
Know Good Architecture” in the paragraph describing th 
entablature of the Parthenon, which should read “ the triglypl 
become with the drops a kind of bracket” not bracelet. - 
Yours faithfully, G. S. ArrKen, © 
33 Castle Street, Edinburgh : a. 
June 22, 1909. 


eu 


GENERAL. i: 


A General Meeting of the Concrete Institute was held o 
Thursday evening, the 17th inst., at the Royal United Servic 
Institution, Whitehall, for the further discussion of the pape 
read by Mr. H. K. G. Bamber on May 27 on “ The Settin 
Time of Portland Cement and Methods adopted for Regulatin 
the Same.” Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E 
presided, and the proceedings were opened by Mr. Bambe 
reading a contribution to the discussion received from Professo 
Le Chatelier. The discussion was then continued by Messr: 
W. F. Reid, F.I.C., W. Gilbert, M.Inst.C.E., A. O. Trechmanr 
G. Blyth, J. W. Plaister, J. W. Davis and Geo. F. Fenwick. 

In the Art Section of the National Eisteddfod of Wale 
(sculpture) Miss Margaret T. Wedmore, of Oakland Road 
Redland, has won the first prize for plaster model of a stud 
of a head in relief, life-size. The competition was an open on¢ 
and the adjudicator was Mr. J. Havard Thomas, = 

The Purchase of Lord Leighton’s early picture, “Th 
Death of Brunelleschi,” painted when he was twenty, an 
measuring 104 inches by 76 inches, has been concluded, an 
the work is now added to the permanent collection at Leighto1 
House, 12 Holland Park Road, Kensington, W. e. 

A Meeting of the general preliminary committee of th 
Scottish Exhibition of National History, Art and Industry wa 
held in the Trades Hall, Glasgow. Mr. R. J. Walker, architect 
submitted plans showing how the western portion of the 
West End Park, Kelvingrove, could be utilised withou 
disturbing the trees. The plans met with general approval 
and it was agreed to submit the scheme to the Corporation an 
ask them to grant the use of that portion of the park. Th 
plans submitted show, a large industrial: hall for Scottish ar 
industries, a large fireproof building for pictures and historica 
exhibits, a concert and pageant hall, and for representing § 
street in ancient Glasgow and a Highland village, in additior 
to sites for restaurants, &c. : Re 

The Wood Green District Council have decided to ie 
public baths at a cost not exceeding 8,0007. —. 
experienced in this class of work are to be invited to subm! 
competitive designs, and the Council is offering premiums ' 
50, 25 and 15 guineas for the first three placed in order 
merit by the consulting architect of the Council. 
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ARCHITECT, a 
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DINING HALL, LOOKING WEST. 


IND. FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE, FROM THE DRIVE. 


DINING HALL, LOOKING EAST. 
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Quantity Surveyors’ Liability, 329 

Reading Abbéy, 409 

Reciprocity among Surveyors, 265 

Recovering Arbitration Fees, 361 

Registration and the Institute Council 
Election, 313 

Research in Wales and the Marches, 345 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 281 

Royal Drawing Society, 265 

R.I.B.A. Examiners, the, 233 

R.1.B.A. Meeting, 17, 297 

R.1.B.A.’s New By-laws, 345, 377, 393 

Rood Screen a Church Ornament, 201 

Ruskin Museum, Sheffield, 345 

St. Alphege, London Wall, 377 

St. Paul’s Oathedral, 41 

San Orisogono in Trastevere, Rome, 185 

Sap in Wood not a Defect, 329 

Saving Oharitable Money, 137 

Searcity of Timber, 105 

Scotch Granite, 185 

Scots Law, 201 

Seeley, the Late Prof. H. G., 57 

Seismic Movements Oompetition, 313 

Shakespeare National Theatre, 201 

Sheffield University Library, 281 

Stanley Technical Trade Schools, 89 

Sturgis, the Late Dr. R., 121 

Sudan Research, 217 

Supervision of Ooncrete Construction, 
137 

Surveyors’ Institution Visit to Oardiff, 
345 

Toronto Sewage Works, 105 

Trades Unions and Non-Unionists, 233 

Ulster Society of Architects, 297 

Vandalism in Rome, 1 

Venice Exhibition of Fine Arts, 57 

Viktoria Club-house, Berlin, 185 

Wells Oathedral, 409 

Welsh Tours for Students, 57 

Wesleyan Memorial Hall, Westminster, 
345 

Whitehall Palace, 137 

Winchester Cathedral and Zhe Duchess 
of Milan, 317 

Wireless Telegraphy and Telepathy, 185 

Wooden Stakes Oausing Dry Rot, 249 

Work of Technical Institutions, 105 

Working-class Accommodation, 89 


428. 


Architect's House, 160 

Australian Oities in the Making : Grafton, 
N.S.W., 240 

Batsford, ieioaces, 95 

Bermondsey Infirmary, Site Plan, 314 

Bishopstone Church, Wilts, 504 

Black Lion Inn, Stoke-upon-Trent, 209 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 352 

Branch Hotel, Brighton, 8° 

Oamden Oburch, Peckham, i192 

Canterbury Oathedral, 112 

Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 256 

Ohartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
Ohina, Bishopsgate Street, H.0 , 177 

Obartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, Oalcutta, 192 

QOhurch of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
Kingsdown, Kent, 352 

Civil Hospital, Khartoum, 368 

Oompetition Dasign, Oornwall 
Offices, 368 

Competition Design for Banqueting Hall, 
&c., Freemasons’ Hall, London, 384 

Oonkwell Grange, Wiltshire, 272 

Cottage, Harpenden, 96 

Country House, Dorset, 95 

Oountry Mansions and Houses, 96 

Oropwood, Blackwell, Wores., 81 

Design for a Bank, 335 

Design of Proposed New Mosque for 
London, 8 

Designs for Oottages, 225 

Dining-Room, West Hall, Byfleet, 209 

Dormers, Bovingdon, Herts, 368 

Hasby, Northwood, 48 

Eastbourne Institute, 240 

Eastcote Lodge, Pinner, 96 


Oounty 


Adkins, J. S., 160 

Aitken, G.S., 400 

Allen, J. G., 228 

Allsop, R. O., 112 

Ancell, W. J., 240 
Armstrong, O. M. O., 247 
Arnold, H., 416 

Beardmore, J., 209 
Blomfield, C. J., 304 
Boberg, F., 311 

Boehmer & Gibbs, 8 
Bolton, A. T., 177, 368 
Bromley, A. N., 8 

Buckland & Haywood-Farmer, 112 
Buffington, L. 8., 203 
Bulman & Dear, 226 
Bunney & Makins, 407 
Burr, A., 320 

Ohalmers, P. M., 64, 82, 83 
Chambers, W. 1.,8 
Cipriani, J. B., 17, 18, 28, 40 
Olayton & Black, 8 

Oossins, Peacock & Bewlay, 81, 416 


Edinburgh Life Assurance Oo.’s New 
Office:, Ediaburgh, 290 
Eleventh-Oentury Fresco, Kingsdown 


Oburch, Kent, 352 
Glamorgan County Hall, 123, 144 
Government of Victoria New Sten 
Strand, 320 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, New 
London Offices, 320 
Hall at Shiplake Oourt, 96 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie Offices, Omsk ppar 
Street, S.W., 177, 363 
Harcourt Aone Oavendish Square, W., 160 
Harley House, Marylebone Road, N.W., 8 
VHertford College, Oxford, 334, 416 j 
Holborn Town Hall, 48, 64 
Holyrood Abbey Ohapel, 400 
House at Ascot, 96 ’ 
House at Bagshot, 95 
House at Ohampion Hill, 96 
House at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 81, 416 
House at Four Oaks, Birmingham, 81 
House at Sundridge Park, Kent, 144 
House, Heath Drive, Hampstead, 336 
House of Sir Paul Pindar, London, 29 
House on Streatham Common, 96 
Houses at Chalfont St. Giles. Bucks, 384 
Howe Coombe, Watlington, 304 
Interior of Ohapel, Giggleswick School, 29 
Islington Branch Library, 288 
Italian Hospital, Queen Square, W., 240 
Kirby Hall, Northants, Details, 336 
LivinG ARCHITECTS— 
Belcher, J., R.A., 80 
Oolleutt, T. E., F.R.1.B.A., 256 
Dawber, £..G., V.P.R.I,B.A., 400 
George, E., P.R.I.B.A., 29 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*.* THE LITHOGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED, 


Gibson, J. G. S., V.P.R.I.B.A., 400 
Hall, E. T., V.P.R.1.B.A., 288 
Jackson, T. G., R.A., 48 
Stoke, L., V.P.R.I.B.A., 288 
Webb, Sir A, RA., 256 

Lodge and Stables at Ohalfont St. Giles 
Bucks, 384- 

London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Oo., 
Pall Mall, 112 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assur- 
auce Oo.’s Offices, Huston Square, N.W., 
29 

Maidenhead Secondary School for Boys, 
352 

National Telephone Buildings, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., 8 

National Telephone Co.’s Premises, Gerrard 
Street, W., 288 

New Buildings, Oambridge University, 320 

New Buildings, Wallsend-on-Tyne, 177 

New Business Premises, Aldermanbury, 

0, 416 

New Oentral Fire Station, Manchester, 288 

New Olubhouse, Junior Sudan Olub, Khar- 
toum, 368 

New Olubhouse, Markeaton, Derbyshire, 
144 

New Premises, Old Oavendish Street, W. 
225 

Old Houses, Exeter, 29 

Palace Theatre, Additions to, 177 

Parthenon, the, 112, 400 

Poles, Hertfordshire, 96 

Premiated Design P. M. Ohurch and Hall, 
Consett, Durham, 160 

Proposed Garrison Obhurch, eterno 
352 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Oratney, E., 177 
Outler, T. W., 29, 240 
Outts, J.B. K. & J. P., 81 


Dawber, E. G., 112, 272, 394 . 


Doll, 0. F., C.R. June 25 
Downing, H. P. B., 336 

Dyball, H., 416 

Eaton, W., 336 

Emblin-Walker, J., 177 

Epps, W. M., 160, 336 

Fletcher, B., ‘89, 329, 337, 361, 369, 377, 403 
Fletcher, B., & Sons, 1¢0 

Forbes & Tate, 272, 383 

George & Peto, 96 

George & Vaughan, 96 

George, E., 29 

Gilbert & Oonstanduros, 160 
Ginsbury, 29, 48, 80, 256, 288, 400 
Gordon & Gunton, 177 

Green, T. F., 504 

Hall, E. T., 268 

Halliday, G. H., 207, 209 


Hardman, A., 321, 385 


Harris & Moodie, 128 
Hatchard, 0. B., 352, 368 
Hewitt, W. E., 48, 368 
Hodge, F. W. A., C.R. April 9 
Jackson, T. G., 29, 320, 336 
Jones, I., 225 

Keyes, P. H., 128 

Lambert, A. E., C.R. April 9 
Livesay, G. A. B., 246, 247 
Luca della Robbia, 266 
Lucas, G., 404 

Lutyens, E. L., 223 

Miller, J., 256 
Moserop-Young & Glanfield, 415-6 
Newman, A. H., 385 
Newton, H., 304 

Nicol & Nicol, 144 
Nightingale, A. E., 209 
Oakley, H., 26, 29, 32, 35, 37 
Page, HE. G., 304 

Parker & Unwin, 406, 411 
Peddie, J. M. D., 209 
Phillipson, J. W. F., 160 


_Rousdon, Devon, 96 


St. Gabriel’s Collage: Cam 


_ Riintz & Ford, 383 


Queen’s College, Oxford 
Reredos, St, John Baptii 
sington, 169 
Residences, Oastello Avenue ue, 
Retreat, the, Llandaff, 20: 
Rosehill, Henley, 96 . 


St. Agnes Ohurch, Fre 
St. Andrew’s Onurch, 
St. Augustine’s Ohur 
St. Barnabas ee | 

336 


St. Hilda’s Mission Room 
St. Luke’s Ohurch, Edinb 
St. Michael and All Ang 

ton, London, E., 192 
St. Swithun’s, Hither G 
Salisbury Oathedral, Nay 
Sedgwick Memorial M 8 

336 e 
Small Country House at ] 
=mall Oountry Houses, 29 _ 
Stockport Town Hall, 25 
Technical Institute, Hast! 
“The Annunciation,” 

Matson Ohurch, Glou 
The Dover, near Polin 

416 
United Counties Bank, B B 
University College — 

School, 225 
Victoria Station, § 

240 
Wellington Collars Be 
Woolpits, Surrey, $6 


Pite, B., 29, 288 
Quennell, O. H. B., 14 
Rimmington, F., 413. 
Robson, P. A., 81, 2 


Ryan-Tenison, A. H.., 
Scott, J. 0., & Son, 


Stokes, ‘Be, 288 
Sutcliffe, G. L., 209, 41 
Tengbom & Torulf, 
Thomas, Sir A. B., 
Thornton, E., 192 
Thorpe & Fryer, 4 


Waterhouse, P, 225 
Watkins, W. H., 209 
Webb, Sir A., 320 
Whitcombe, A., 225 


Young & Hall, 246, 2 
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hing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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tered in the United States of America as second-class 
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bers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
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stminster has become one of the most important centres 

professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
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DING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


irmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
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AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


rne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
hurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


SouTH Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
| this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
ceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
id no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


ter than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
mection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
'Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
6 A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
de the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
‘plicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


SSS 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receiwe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre. 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


+ As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, I mperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lynton (DEvon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town-hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
and premium, 7/. 7s.; 3rd premium, 51. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr.-K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABINGDON.—Jan. 12.—For erection of station buildings. 
The Engineer, the Great Western Railway Co., Paddington 
Station, W. 

BisHop AucKLAND.—Jan, 20.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to workhouse. Deposit 51. Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland. 

Briptineton.—Jan. 7.—For heating Burlington schools 
with hot water (low pressure). Myr. J. Earnshaw, architect 
and surveyor, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

Bripiineron.—Jan. 7.—For erection and completion of 
Burlington schools and caretaker’s residence. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Bridling- 
ton. 

BrownHILis.—Jan. 5.—For works for Brownhills Urban 
District Council :—(1) Erection of stables and conversion of 
old building into cartsheds, &c., at Norton Canes; (2) sup- 
plying and fixing one 14 b.h.p. gas engine and gas suction 
plant and pumps at the Mosspits pumping station. Mr. 
J. H. Shaw, surveyor, Public Offices, Brownhills, Staffs. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


_FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 
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Cuuster.—Jan. 14.—For building battery room and 
other extensions at Electricity Works in New Crane Street. 
Deposit 11. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Chester. 

DartmourH.—Jan. 2.—For construction of retaining 

wall, steps, filling-in to basements of old buildings and other 
works at Southtown. Mr. Thos. W. Joyce, borough sur- 
veyor. 
 veawouReel an. 5.—For alterations to cellar at work- 
men’s club and institute, Evenwood, Durham. Mr. C. 
Johnston, architect and surveyor, Bishop Auckland. 

Grear BerKHAMpsTEaD.—Jan. 4.—For removal of exist- 
ing iron superstructure, carrying King’s Road over the 
Gr rand Junction Canal, and erection of a new steel bridge. 
Mr. Edward H. Adey, surveyor to the Urban District Coun- 
cil, 177 High Street, Berkhampstead, Herts; or Messrs. 
Thomas & Thomas, civil engineers, 191 Edgware Road, Pad- 
dington, W. 

Hratrnc.—Jan. 14.—For elementary school and teacher’s 
house at Healing. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Heppen Briper.—Jan. 2.—For erection of a_ house, 
Birchcliffe Road, Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Messrs. Sutcliffe 
& Sutcliffe, F.S.I., architects, Hebden Bridge. 

HExHAM (NoRTHUMBERLAND). —Jan. 6.—For erecting a 
secondary school. Deposit 21. 2s. by December 12, to Mr. C. 
Wiuiams, secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hunstet.—Jan, 18.—-For bricklayer, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater and painter’s work required in erection of 
Council’s new offices in Leek Street, Hunslet, Leeds. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. B. Wood Higgins, architect, Oulton, near 
Leeds. 

Inrorp.—Jan. 16.—For erection of caretaker’s 
South Park school, Water Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

IretaAnp.—Jan. 8.—For erection of schoolhouse at 
Murlog, parish of Clonleigh. Rev. John Doherty, P.P., the 
Parochial House, Strabane. 

Kenpau.—For works required in building “The Park- 
side Lodge,’ on the Parkside Road. Mr. John Hutton, 
M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal. 

Lincorn.—Jan. 7.—For construction of brick tower 
106 feet high to T. W. L., to support a spherical bottomed 


house at 


C. J. 


High-Class — 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Nat. Telephone: 
341, 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk $ 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 
LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 
G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW : 


Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


Roofing Tiles. 
Blue Wire - 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GIVEN NOW. 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID 


TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Stoneware Drain Pipes. 


Cut Bricks. 


steel tank containing 300,000 gallons of water, and s 
sidiary works at Westgate. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Neil Me 
Barron, waterworks engineer, Bank Street, Lincoln, 

Lirtte Coatss.—Jan. 14.—For building element: 
school at Little Coates, for the Lindsey County Coun 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, B: 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Litrte Hotron.—Jan. 5. —For erection of cena p 
mises at junction of Clegg’s Lane and Manchester Ro; 
Little Hulton, near Bolton. Deposit 11. Mr. J. T, Py 
fitt, architect and surveyor, 9 Longley Road, Walkden. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 4.—For alterations and additions 
existing underground convenience at Royal Exchange, ¢ 
construction ot new underground convenience at Hastche; 
Deposit 51. The Town Clerk: Public Health Departme 
Guildhall, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 6.—For provision of subway between x 
administrative block and pavilion ‘““D”’ of the infirma 
High Street, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr, Br: 
R. Coles, clerk, Sidney Road, Homerton. ji 

Lonpon.—Jan. 5.—For supplying and erecting necess: 
iron and steel work and galvanised iron roofing to ¢ 
sheds at the’ Council’s depot, at Old Road, Lee, §.E. 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department), : 

Lonpon.—Jan. 21.—For provision of improved rec 
ing ward accommodation at St. John’s Road Workhor 
Upper Holloway, N. Deposit 5l. 5s. Mr. William Lc 
wood, architect, 12 Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Cir 
London, W. 

Lone Eaton.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Council a 
at Long Eaton, Derbyshire, to accommodate 960 children 
three blocks for boys, girls and infants, with cookery 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. George 
Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, St. Ma 
Gate, Derby. : 

Macctrsrrerp.—Jan. 4.—For alterations to infirm wa 
of workhouse. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, archite 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 

MaconEsFrexp. —Jan. 18.—For erection of two detac 
blocks for forty-three patients each, at Parkside As) 
Macclesfield. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F. 
county architect, Chester. 
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MorreTH.—Jan. 12.—For erecting Council school to 
mmodate 520 scholars at Morpeth, Northumberland. 
osit 21. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, The Moot Hall, 
castle-on-Tyne. 


jortH SHIELDS.—Jan. 5.—For pulling down existing 
Jings on Union Quay and erecting stores, offices and con. 
ences. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough 
eyor. 

up FLETTON.—Jan. 16.—For erection of commercial and 
nical school at Old Fletton, Hunts. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
ity Surveyor, High Street, Huntingdon. 


ICHMOND (SurReY).—Jan. 4.—For erection of a con- 
mee (for women) in Old Deer Park Recreation Ground. 
sit 1/. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rich- 
i; 

ALISBURY.—Jan. 8.—For construction of brick-built 
r tower and tank and works on the Bishops Down 
te, for the Kcclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
sit 21. 2s. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, MM.I.C.E., 
arket Place, Salisbury. 


LISBURY.—Jan. 6.—For erection of a workshop, stores, 
in Friary Lane, in connection with Waterworks Depart- 
_ Mr. W. J. Goodwin, A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and 
yor, Salisbury. 

OTLAND.—Jan. 4.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
*, plaster and painter’s work of a cottage at Granary 
t, Burghead. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


HAM Harpour, &c.—Jan. 19.—For erection of tem- 
y Council school at Seaham Harbour. Alterations and 
wements at Middlestone Moor, South Frosterley, 
gton Lane and Hedley Hill Council schools. Mr. 
Coates, A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 


EATON.—Jan. 14.—For alterations in chancel, re-seat- 
md other works at parish church of Sneaton, near 
by. Mr. Edward H. Smales, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
wergate, Whitby. 

AINLAND.—Jan. 5.—For various trades required in 
m of nine houses at Stainland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. 
Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, 
aX, 


Usworru.—Jan. 6.—For erection of fifty workmen’s 
dwell‘ngs at Usworth, in rural district of Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, architects, 51 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 

Watrorp.—Jan. 7.—For erection of new manual in- 
struction centre at Watford. Deposit 21. 2s. The County 
Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


CALENDARS, &c., FOR 1909. 


We have received calendars from the Federated Employers’ 
Insurance Association, 30 Cross Street, Manchester, 
who, insure for contractors’ risks and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The Empire Typewriting Company.—The machines 
are made in Canada but the picture on the calendar is of 
a lady typist working at a window facing the Royal Exchange. 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., have inserted 
photographs of the motor engines at Windsor Great Park 
and Aldershot Command, and a motor fire-escape built for 
Shanghai. Messrs. Harrison, Jehring & Co., printers, &c., 
give the remaining eleven months in small type on the page 
devoted to each particular month. Messrs. Arthur L. Gib- 
son, Tower Street, W.C., have made their calendar a thing 
of beauty by devoting the greater part of the space to a broad 
panel painting, ‘“‘The Country Road,” by an American 
artist, Mr. E. Lamasure ; its value is increased by the ex- 
planatory leaflet attached. The City of Winnipeg have 
issued a calendar for the purpose of attracting business men 
with capital ; marginal notes are given concerning the pro- 
gress of the city. The block calendar of Messrs. Douglas 
Young & Co., surveyors and auctioneers, Coleman Street, 
E.C., is fitted with a support so that it can stand on any 
desk or table, and each day has its own proverb. The Prac- 
tical Electrician’s Pocket-book and Diary has for twelve 
years pursued an eminently useful career. Its size really 
is such that it can be placed in the pocket, while its pages 
contain enough condensed information to last the student 
and practical man many months. It is intended primarily 
for the wireman, jointer, dynamo and are lamp attendant 
and electrical workers of all grades. The latest edition con- 
tains additional useful matter. 
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sto H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

il, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

ths, or any other Asphalting Work. 
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Watershed, Chatham. 
i \Boreholes, London. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. .. 

Smita & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRricuHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Se 
(RR FEE eS Os 2 OE Se 
British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: 


Dovisiana |Glazed: 


LOUISIANA 
RO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


: 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


SS SS en EE 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for a!l kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic, 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 
WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE~ 


Weekly 


71 Chatham. 
3545 London Wall 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee i= 
ACTON —continued. 
TENDERS. Chessum & Sons ‘ E : , : 14,809 9: 
ACTON. Lowe & Co. . : : ; 14,790 0) 
For the erection of public offices at Acton, W. = Messrs. Minter, Putney (accepted) : F ‘ 14,740 9 
W. H. Rarrizs & J. B. GRIDLEY, architects, 10 Gray’s Front boundary walls and railings. 
Inn Square, W.C. Quantities prepared by Messrs. Wheeler f : : : : f : 815-0 
Marruews & Coteman, 11 Old Queen Street, S.W. Barker & Co. : : ; : ; 781 0 
Main Pees | F.& G. Foster... 0 
Wheeler. rah Sohd , Oeci= O a0 Thompson & Beveridge . koa ee || 
Thompson & Beveridge ; A : 3 16,385 0 0 Hunt & Son. , ; ; : ‘ : 770 0 
J. & M. Patrick é 5 4 fs ‘ 16,339 0 0 Patman & Co. i ' : ; 7 ‘ 760 0 
Sheffield Bros. . ; : : : : 16,229 0 0 Kirk & Randall . : ‘ 4 ; ; 758 0 
Barker & Co. . : : 2 : : 16,039 0 0 Colborne : ; ? : : i 757 5 
Oracknell . ‘ . - ; ; 5 16,025 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Cor } ; : : : 753 oO 
Higgs ills . : : : 3 15,984 0 0 Dickens . : : : t : .) 0 
Willcock & Co. . . : : : . 15,919 10 9 Kingerlee & Sons . : ; if x : 745 0. 
Hunt & Son . : : : : 15,871 0 0 Coles ; 2 ; : : t } 3 744 17° 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : i Baa 15,8112 5020 Flint. ‘ : 5 ; ‘ : 744 0. 
EF. & G. Foster . : : 4 ; é 16,19 920.00 Higgs & Haile : : : : j : 744 0 
Bollom : : : . : 15,759 0 0 Tuawrence & Son. : ; : Q ; 744 0 
_ Patman & Fotheringham ; : : ¥ 15,697 O 0 Leslie & Co. . ¥ : ( : : ; TAL 0 
Kingerlee & Sons. : Z : : 15,687 0 O Cracknell : 3 ’ ’ : : : 740 0 
Maddison - ‘ i - ° . 15,646 0 0 Gibson & P 3 A z ’ . 4 739 0 
Lawrence & Son A ‘ : : ‘ 15,584 0 0 Chessum & Sons . 4 : : ; aan 
Kirk & Randall A . : : , 15,545 0 0 Sabey & Son . . ’ : ‘ ; : 737 0. 
Jarman & Co. . : : : : ; 15,500 0 0 Henson & Son ‘ } : ; : 736 4 
Leslie & Co. . : ; : 15,487 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham : : 2 736 0. 
Colborne . : : : ; , : 15,473 12 11 Bollom . : i 4 ; i 735 0. 
Gibson : : : : : : : 15,384 0 0 Maddison é : 3 . : 3 x 732 0 
Dickens. ; 3 : : : : 15,343 0 °0 Willcock & Co. : y ; d 4 : 727 10. 
Perry Bros. : : ; : ; : 15,297 0 O Hyde & Co. . ; : 2 3 i 4 727 0. 
Flint , : ‘ : : : 15,284 10 0 Monk . : 5 2 : : % ! 724 0 
Galbraith Bros. x ‘ : } ; 15,260 10 0 Perry Bros: . os 
Coles : : . : : 15,193 13 1 Minter, Putney (accepted) : 
Sabey & Sén : : : : 2 15,173 0 0 Dorey & Co. . : 
Monk : . : ; : - - 15,158- 0°40 Jarman & Co. 
Carmichael : 5 : ; : - 152 On) Sheffield Bros. 
Hawkins & Co. . : : d : F 15/105: 22-0 Nightingale . 
Patman & Co. .- ; : : : : 15,080 0 O Lowe & Co. 
Henson & Son . ; ; : . : 1.505600: Carmichael 
Dorey & Co. : : ; ; ; ; 15,026 0 0 Hawkins & Co. 
Nightingale ; ; ; : : j 14,924 0 0 | Galbraith Bros. 
Hyde & Co. . : : : ; : 1875-200 J. Goel. Seabrick . 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 
All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Success 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYA 

(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LON 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import.Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities 
a the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

1, CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., Buaraytecd to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious a 


TUOUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUI 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mine 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Li 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and O 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on applicatio 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEE 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (twolines) Toleeranies “TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


* 


fax. 1, 1909.] 
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ACTON —continued, 
Outside paving work. 


BECKENHAM. 


For making-up the following roads for the Beckenham 
Urban District Council :—Perth Road, 200 yards long ; 


. een ote ete ad Piquet Road, 200 yards long; Witham Road, 80 yards 

heeler 155 0 0 long. ‘ 

acknell 155 0 0 Perth Road. 

itman & Co. : 144 0 0 Woodham & Sons (recommended) £362 0 0 

itman & F care 139 0 0 ; 

llom 137 0 0 Piquet Road. 

rics Be Soria. 136 0 0 Mowlem & Co. (recommended) 400.0 0 

ker & Co. 136,00 Witham Road. 

ant & Son . ; 133 0 0 Mowlem & Co. (recommended) 184 0 0 

compson & Beveridge . 132 0 0 

man & Co. RSA. For erection of a detached house at Bledlow Ridge, Bucks. 

we & Co. 128 0 0 Mr. S. C. Hart, architect, 26 Bush Lane, E.C. 

illeock & Co. 127 6 8 Webster & Hawkes £1,390 0 0 

les : Ve Webster & Cannon 1,288 0 0 

wrence & Son 127 0 0 Kingerlee & Co. . 1,195 0 0 

bey & Son. iledey YOY e(e Hunt & Sons LN RL 

slie & Co. . 126 0 0 Walis & Co. 1,004 18 10 

son. 126 0 0 Shellard & Co. 987 0 0 

lborne -126 0 0 THomeson & Co. (accepted) 958 0 0 

essum & Sons 125 0 0 

rmichael 124 0 0 

ges & Hill 124 0 0 BRENTWOOD. 

uldison 123 0 0 | For the conversion of the swimming-bath at the schools at 

& M. Patrick 122 0 0 Brentwood, Essex, into a separate infants’ school, for 

mk 120 0 0 the Guardians of Hackney Union. 

Ibraith Bros : 119 11 4 Lawrence £700 0 0 

NTER, Putney (accepted) : 118 0 0 Hubbard 599 0 O 

shtingale 1i7_ 0 0 Houghton ; 595 0 0 

wkins & Co. 11617 5 Dowling & Davis 440 0 0 

rey & Co, . 115 0 0 Jarvis, Brentwood (accepted) 399 0 0 

tk & Randall 113 0 0 

kens . a5. One0 

meer, Santo & Co. 109 0 0 BRIDLINGTON. 

 - 108 0 0 | For erection of a pumping station at the Higher Water- 

de & Co 108 0 O works, Bridlington, for the Town Council. Mr. EK. R. 

nson & Son 105 9 8 MarrHews, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor. 

ty Bros 10425 08> 0 At KwneeEsHAw, Bridlington (accepted) £2,505'17. 9 

5 LIGHTNING 

R AGUE & CO. 'S F AND Ht OISTS CONDUCTORS. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


(LIMITED) ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, I ANGHESTE 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


PURE HEAT. “° vy 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 


INK-PHOTO" 
PROCESS 


EAST HARDING ST., 
TETTER LANE, E.C. & 


; “Photo, London.’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


itects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


RUE-TO-SCALE ” 
7K LINE PRINTS. 


i, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
‘of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
‘Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


STANLEY & Cco., Ltd., 
neey Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
- Telegrams, * Tribrach, London,” 


Franco-British Exhibition, 


| ESTABLISHED 1859. 


_ dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture, © 


“SYPHON” « 
gtoves| 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private 
7 — Houses and Public Buildings. — 
=S Catalogue No. 63 Free on 
Application. 


i To be abtained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of Patentees 
@ “ Makers, S. Clark & Co., Compton Works, Canonbury 
Road, London, N. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
' Estimates, &e., forwardéd 
on application. 
+. Sees 
Tele. Address: : 
“ Ventilator, Halifax‘. 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


1777 North. 
* gy phon Stove, London.’ 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC ) 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL, [ 


3 


© aD © @ © GED e ( 


Ons: |W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Veleoctrame “Freer NovrrinaHam 


alent Stee! Self-contained. 
FED) GeakRoori Price ines 
NOLAND oe 


WorKs RW DOUBLE ACKON DOOR PiVor 


PATENT 


‘REEDS’ gooey 
wifi: Hecharacallyeflechncall y Grtolled 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


ge Tenfold 

‘ oe the 
LS Durability 
Se? of the ordinary 
7 =e so-called ** best’? 
Y o's | Sash lines at prac- 
oy tically THE SAME 
© iTI8 aes by the 


e Best Architects. 


< 
& IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARDIFF. 
For installation of electric light in the Museum. 
Artuur ELits, city electrical engineer. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Mr. | For hospital extension, for the Governors of the Cheltenh; 
General Boe 


Waring & Gillow . : ‘ : : 2 RAgEA2 9 Skemp , : : : : . £5,6450 
Blackoiun. Starling BRNO, F 5 : TOO L<0 Channon & Sones E ‘ ‘ 5 3,385 0 
Baker & Co. . : ‘ : : ; 104 0 0. Saunders & Son . : 3 5 : ; 5,325 0 
Saunders & Co. . : q : paper L03=02~ 0 WwW. 7. & R. A. Hunt. P ; é : 5,150 0 
Perman : : ; : : 95 11 6 Billings & Sons . ; : . > 80S 
Price, Friend & Go. - A : : ; 94 0 0 CoLLins & GODFREY (accepted) . : : 2,994. 0 
Beavan & Rese ; ; : pe gO ; 84 0 0 
Mathers Sco) 2 DG DUNHAM MASSEY 
Amol cee : ; , , 7 0 0 | For isolation hospital, Sinderland Rouge Mr. Wm. Ow 
A.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 
CARSHALTON. Stone & Sons 4 : ; : : . £8,700 0 
For making-up of Salisbury Road and Bernard Road. Mr. | 
W. Wits GALE, surveyor. GOODMAYES. 
Hrd Hoe For the erection of parish hall and boundary wall, 
Champniss & Co. . . 2 £2109 13° 6 "£27572 4 Saints. Mr. K, na architect, Tunbridge Wells, 
Mowlem & Co. . : ; 2,095 0 0 269 0 0 Grover & Son. : 4 ~ £2,76a9 
Blaker ; : : ; 2067 21038 2H) bf th Sac) Hosking. ; : : : : ; 2,631 0 
Swaker : ; : : 1,990 0 0 316 0 0 Luton . . . . . : 2,629 0 
Potter & Co. : : : 1 O41 a Dabs 267 17 9 Lawrance & Sons : ; A ; as 2.557 0 
E. & EK. Iles ; - 1,937 0 0 248 9 0 Symes . . . . . 5 hae 2,550 0 
Chittenden & Simmons 1905 2 9 (300 5 6 Jarvis > : : : .  2,52650 
Free & Sons . , ; aWysley Ramee 254 15 10 Miskin & Sons. . : ; . ‘ -. 2,525 0 
Rayner ; : : : 1873-1510 Yo eo1 ao a Jarvis & Son. . : ; : . 2,468 0 
May . ‘ 1 7Ao Oe? 258 14 1 Hammond & Son : ‘ : 4 ; 2,430 0 
Porter, Sutton (accepted) ; 1648: 50S e250 2020 ne ae nee . . : snes oe 0 
owsing & Davis : : x wold. 0 
CASTLE CARY (SOMERSET). f F. & A. Witimorr (accepted) : ; : 2,162 0 
For the construction of engine-house and reservoir, &c., for ‘ 
the Water Co. Mr. W. Puutps, C.E., engineer. “gat 
Walters & Son . : ‘ ; ; Stee tok tal BOS oi HANDSWORTH. ee 
Pollard & Co. . 5 c : : : 2,722 15 10 | For 3,000 yards of wrought-iron unclimbable fone é 
Osenton : : : ; : F : 2,689 0 0 Leveretts Cemetery. “Mr, H. RicHarpson, A.M.1.C. 
Wort & Way . d : ’ ; 2,518 9 0 surveyor. ii 
Rowell & Sons . 4 : 3 : : 2,121.15 11 Lockerbie & Wilkinson. ; ; . SAAT 
Allen : : ‘ : : : : 1,961 18 10 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss . : z . 1 
Ambrose. : ; . 1,897 15 2 Miller & Sons. ; : T= 
Wright & Son . ; : i : é G47 SA) Hayward & Sons F : : : : 1,583 0 
Smith & Marchant. Lf81"20 x0 Hill & Smith . ; : . Tors 
Brrp & Prpparp, Yeovil (acce pted) . ‘ 1 fon OO E.weti, Birmingham (accepted) : ; 1,500 


RRI ES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM, Down, FOR HARDENING 


CORN Ne 
FARLEIGH | DOWA, gp? Ere re 


132. Grosvenor Road, 


& Pimlica. Gree ee ook 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Ear quot WATERPROOFING, 


EXCHANGE St. 
CHESTER 


es Ue ss S BATH. | LV Eee 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


SLEeRE x sum & STEN : 


HYDRAULIC, 


We are one of the oldest estae 


BATTERSE® 
LONDON. | 


blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 01 
may we submit Estimates? Agents in all the Principal T 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for . 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR 


el. No.: 2141. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
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>UPPLEMENT 
GOLDER’S GREEN. HASLEMERE. 
Golder’s Green Parish Réom. Messrs. Witts & Anprr- | For alterations and additions to bank premises. Messrs. 
gon, architects, 24 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Hopeson & SyMmMonDs, architects, Guildford and Hasle- 
mere. 
 Carare rr re ec 270230. 0 Sit) see |. ee 
ribe & Co. : : : e ° F 1,993 0 0 Dauehtar : : f ; : . 376 16 O 
‘ilkins & Sons . . ; ‘ : , £004 0 0 Holden : : : , : : f 576 0 0 
range & Sons . ? : ; 3 ; 1,950 0 0 AUSTIN (accepted) : : A : ; 320 0 0 
owman & Sons . ; : . : : 1,940 0 0 
atman & Fotheringham . : : § 1,910 0 0 HUNGERFORD (BERKS). 
ing ; ‘ ; ‘ ; i ; 1,894 0 0 | For drainage works. 
Mack & Son. ; ; 1-885") O04 Wort & Way . ‘ : : : mae LO. O6r ; ; 
. 1,861 0 0 Ash? ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 10,157 
sles IE c= Macdonald “1's: va ip ape, OU Oe" 0 
reatner . : : . . : 1,860 0 0 Collier & Catley (conditionally accepted) 9,543 0 0 
len & Sons. : ; j : : 1,859 0 O 
ing & Son ; : f : : : 1,851 0 0 IPSWICH. 
nith & Sons. : : ; 1,845 0 0 || For public lavatories, King Street. Mr. E. Bucxnam, 
lessum ys : ; : ; ‘ : 1,844 0 0 borough surveyor. ae 
: = Death . s F ; : é . 
ee ee ae : oi| Cubitt & Goce’: “2 A eerste, 
rter : f : ; é , ; ‘ Kenny . ; ; : A : ; : 564 0 0 
nc ris 5 9 0) ge Son, | ERED Go 
bson & Co... . . . ‘ : 1,804 0 0 Green. ; : : : . : : 540 0 0 
ugh & Co. : ; : : : 1,792 0 0 Linzall . 2 : ; 3 496 0 0 
addison . ‘ A : : A Z aCe. 0 Parkington & Son . F : p s : 495 0 0 
Davy . ; 3 : A : es 2 ; IRCHESTER. 
— é ‘ ‘ . : : , For erecting a Carnegie Free Library. Messrs. SHarman & 
ddard & Sons . ; : ; ; piide 0 0 ARCHER, architects, Wellingborough. 
ypleby & Sons . . . . . 1,764 0 0 Stevens : : J : : . £994 0 0 
berts & Co. . . . . . 1,763 0 0 Swannell & Turlington . 2 : : : 989 10 0 
ck & Sons. . . . . . 1,759 0 0 Archer & Sons ; ‘ . : f 985 0 0 
rry Bros. Ae EP ; ae iar g ns -.0 <0 Marriott 3h anne . (985+ 0-0 
rker ; : ‘ : : ; 1,744 0 0 Hacksley Bros. . : : ; ; 975 0 0 
ghtingale 7 Si eee pao ite (QO Goodman & Murkett . . «« ° 967650. 0 
nt & Sons. : : : : . 1,725 0 0 Hickman ; F ; : 966 11 0 
nson & Son . : ; ‘ F ; 1,700 0 0 Henson & Son : ; 3 ; ; 950 0 0 
2. . ‘ : . : : . : 1,669 0 0 Brown & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) . 941 5 0 
rey : : , : * é : 1,629 0 0O Phillips & Slow * . ‘ . ; : ! 880 0 O 
& G. Forster (conditionally accepted) . 1,625 0 0 Packwood (withdrawn) ; : : : 850 0 0 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


for cither exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorator*. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
S easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, britviant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
rly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


Agents— Sole Provrietors and Manufacturers, 


rooved Wall Paper Co., 
ntnvill Road, King's cove © SOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster mitts, READING. 


[2 aaa 

FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

; LLE WATER-PROOF. 

: ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
Bi For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
DEN YAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN., LONDON, N.W. - = Fstablished 1870. 


RAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
N HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


y B. WHITAKER & SONS; Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


‘Telegraphie Address, “* QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


™. DELTA METAL CO..." 


EAST GREENWICH, : 
LONDON, S.E. 


{ 
iy C hv y/ Lb UB 4 
ff CLAS, f y 
' yr 4 Y Y “a “A ¢ Yypp> 
f f ID: fy, 
(ul) le 
Y 


a 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PaTENTs) 


{fn BRASS, BRONZE, and other .Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ITCHEN. 
For constructing a storm-water sewer in the Bridge and 
Vicarage Roads. Mr. T. A. COLLINGWOOD, surveyor, 
Woolston, Hants. 


Stevens & Co. . : : é : tae L490 ORO 
Richards. ‘ 4 : ; ; ; 1,166 4 7 
Douglas : ; ; : : j ; 1,074 0 0 
Osman ; A 1,043 0 0 
Grounps & New on, Bournemouth (ac- 

cepted) . : : 2 : ‘ : 993 2 9 


LEEK (STAFFS). 
For erection of an underground convenience at the cornet 
of Brook and Compton Streets. Mr. W. E. Bracuam, 
C.E., surveyor, Leek. 


Mellowes & Co... : 5 ; : 252-1502 

Grace $ ; : A : 215 Ad 6 

SALT, Leek (accepted) ’ : : ‘ : 204 0 0 
LONDON. 


For supply of materials and execution of work for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. 
Repairs to cottages, &c., at Molesey and Surecton. 


Bull & Esdaile_ . : : £47635 26 
Chapman & Sons . ; : ; : : 464 7 6 
Newson & Hawkins 5 3 ; ; 464 1 4 
Johnson : : 2 : : : Abi 5 Vi. 
Oldridge & Sina : : : : : oT Molter =n 0) 
GAZE & Sons (accepted) 4 ; ; 359 5 0 


Provision of 24-inch steel tube for laying over Stanley 
Bridge, Fulham. 


Mechan & Sons. : : i : 257 0 0 
Piggott & Co. . : : : 3 235 0 0 
Fraser & Son (accepted) : : : : 188 0 0 


Provision of 12-inch and 4-inch steel tubes for laying 
over Acton Station Bridge. 


12-inch tube. 


Strrwarts & Luoyps (accepted) : : oy 2,8 ge 
4-inch tube. 
S-maranme & Liovps (accepted) ; d So eee at 


J. MILBURN, 


. LONDON—continued. 


For enclosing ends of covered yard with iron framing ay 
corrugated iron, &c., building shelter for petrol-ta; 
and other works at the Mead Ambulance §Statio 
Fulham, S.W. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer-in-chief 

Walker Bros. . : 5 é 5 .-) £1,188 


0 
Humphreys : ; : : eh 717 0. 
A. & F. Polden . : : : , » >, OSTD 
Hussey : : : : 5 ; i 675 0 
Roberts & Co. . : a : : ; 650 0 
Windsor & Co. . _ , : ; : 595 0 
Gardner & Hazell. : : s 549 0 
Jarman & Co. . : p 3 ; : 538 0 
Wall 4 é : : : 4 3 469 8 
GENERAL Iron Founpry Co., Upper 
Thames Street (accepted) : 450 0 
Tor supply of granite setts for the Londen Coun Counci! 
Griffiths & GS: : : : : ; . £3,166 13 
A. & F. Manuelle : z : . : 3,150 0 
Fry Bros. . : : : ; 3,100 0 
Timms (recommended) , : ; 3, 066 13 


For relaying the sub-floor of the lata at the Buckingh: 
Palace Road establishment with asphalte, for the ihe 
minster City Council. 


Skudder & Co, ; : ; : : . £266 9 
Love & Co. . : ‘ . : : 200 0 
Sims |. ; : : : : 183 0 
French Asphalte Coe : ; ; . 16s 
Val de Travers pee Co. . : : : 163 13 
Busby & Co. . : s : ; ; 159 0 
Coulthard : : : ; , 110 15 
Pilkington - (recommended) : ‘ { ; 108 0 

NEWBURY. . 

For new purifiers for the gasworks. Ae 
Whessoe Foundry ; ; . £1,7300 
Cutler & Sons . A : ; : ; 1,708 0 
Deakes : ; ; : ; ‘ a 685 0 
Holmes & Co. . : : : : ‘ 1,685 y. 

Midland Ironworks . ; ; ;  L6thea 
Ashmore & Co. . - 5 ‘ : : 1,562 0 
Rosemount Ironworks ; : ee. 1,490 : 
Frome Ironworks ; : ; : é 1,475 0 


aA AU EN D RY Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. : E Eo 
aed 5 PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTUREB OF THE 


and Cooking Engineers. — NOISELESS 


‘NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


w SUMMERSCALES & SONS, ud, REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


..taundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


il er. 


—- i] 
ih a AMUN 


SUITABLE FOR There i is on 
ALL BUILDINGS. 


warded on application, 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THB KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


als, don HUBER 
= ROOFING 


ly one RUBEROID, Standard’ for 15 Yrs. 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR ELAT, 

will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 83 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 


[43] 


‘’ CODES: LIEBER, ARO 
Telegraphic Addreus: .* oe 
Telephone No. ae 
Londor| Agent—_ 
o. AMOS, 3 Laurence pounti 


bi 
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SUPPLEMENT 
"= 
PARR. PORTSMOUTH. 
the construction of surface and foul water Pipe sewers | For erection of a branch police-station, &c., at the corner 

for the drainage of the estate, on the Orrell Estate, Parr, of Hastney Road and Essex Road, Milton. 
near St. Helens. Messrs. Cuasz & Broom, engineers, Durrant : , : : £1,755 0 0 
Liverpool. Davis . : : : iL O87ee Oe 0 
itton & Co. £5,087 0 0 South-Western Joinery Co. 1,651 0 0 
wett Bros. 4,322 14 9 Jones 1,618 0 0 
ime & King . 4,234 14 2 Quick 1,600 0 0 
iliams & Farley 4,105 4 8 Corke 1,586 0 0 
wr & Son 35,947 0 0 Privett 1,530 0 0O 
ebner & Co. 3,947 0 0 Crockerell 1,493 0 0 
aton & Son . 3,829 13 0 Tanner ; i j 1,490 0 0 
icdonald 3,795 0 0 Coltherup (recommended) . : 1,470 0 0 
‘ikle EM eee) ai) 3,490 18° 0 RAMMEY ‘MARSH. 
monDSON & Wyatt, Oldham (accepted) 5,294 0 0 Vor additions and alterations necessary to the pumping 
station for the installation of the engines, pumping 
PETERBOROUGH. machinery, &c., 


for the Metropolitan Water Board. 


rection of the Queen’s Drive and West Town proposed Playfair & Toole £2,567 0 0 
Flools. Shurmur & Sons Cece Oe O 
Queen’s Drive. Kirk & Randall . : 2,055 0 0 
ae £2856 16 0 Fitcu & Cox (accepted) 1,695 0 0 
re 2826 12 0 Lawrence & Son (informal) — 
own 2,753 3 11 ROCHESTER. 
asures 2,752 12 6 | For building offices in High Street, adjoining the Guildhall, 
cas 2,600 0 0 for the Medway Conservators, Mr, G. E. Bonn, archi- 
icknell 2,594 0 0 tect, Rochester, 
wkins & Son . 2,565 0 0 Elmore & Sons . £5,070 0 O 
ttridge . : : : : 2,549 0 0 Gates & Son  . 4,775 0 0 
dgefoot & Son (recommended) 2,415 3 8 Wallis & Sons . 4,674 0 0 
: Baker 4,639 0 0 
AN eas Miskin 4,600 0 0 
icknell 1,789 0 0 Phill 4305 0 0 
‘ illips : 
ris 1,783 0 0 W 247 0 0 
<A L774 8 0 est Bros. : ; 4, 
rcs. 1750 0 0 Seacer, Sittingbourne (accepted) 3,999 0 0 
dgefoot & Son IeOON Sead SOUTHAMPTON, 
y . : : 1,734 7 0 | For constructing a soil sewer for the sewerage of the Terrace 
itson ; 1,725 0 0 House Estate. Mr. J. A. Crowrner, borough engineer. 
ine 1;725..0° 0 Richards £671 13 3 
cas 1,690 0 0 Douglas 566 0 0 
own. 5 f , ; ibfeyeye) aki, as Osman F ; : F . 562 10 0O 
ttridge (recommended) . 1,595 0 0 Stevens & Co., Southampton (accepted) 559 0 0 


| [0c 


LISH BROS., Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
cks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
LM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

1 OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
v5 Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


EATERS IENS BERS a eye ESE ee 


LDON STONE. 


ATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
fied by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


TONE tools with facility; and combines CHEAPNESS 
h GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 


or Prices and other Particulars apply to 
E. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


TS & CRANES 


LECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
MLLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


Security £4,432,626. 


45 DALE STREFT, LIVERPOOL: 
fices oa KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


“ACCIDENTS—MARINE 


commission allowed to Builders and 
or introduction of business. 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


PICKERINGS, Loo. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM), 
GLOBE ELEVATOR WORKS, 


FIRE—LIFE STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
ACCIDENT SPECIALTY : 


Foo 
Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee~— H 0 ISTI N G M AG 1 I N ERY 


Burglary, &e. PATENT SELF-SUSTAINING 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000, LI FTS A N D H 0 | STS 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.¢. 


Established 1782. 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND UIBZRAL SETTLEMENTS ELECTRIC 
ee eee ee AND 
blished 1880, fa 
ma clnneae “ Austin, Meadow Tene tee oe HYDRAULIC 
M. T. AUSTIN & SON ues 
es Es 5 AND 
“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” ELEVATORS. 
Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. AUTOMATIC 
ill hi i p . 
Pied Hie, Ualeed, Lowered, GATES 
without stoppage of works. FOR LIFTS : 
Also ENCLOSURES. 
Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the DINNER 
PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape LIFTS. 
— LIGHTNING 
= = CONDUCTORS. ESTABLISHED 1854. 
= 32 MEDALS AND 
== DIPLOMAS. 
ras = Church Spires Restored, _ 
Ss = No system of expensive scaffolding 
= required. Distance no object. Telegrams, 


* Pickerings, 
Stockton-on-Tees.” 
Telephone, 
Post Office, No. 22-' 
National, No. 44 


4 
5 
A 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


\ 


Hydraulic Passenger Lift. 


16 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For private streets. 


end-on-Sea. 


Ites (accepted) 


Fry Bros. (accepted) 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) . 


Buxton (accepted) 


For new isolation hospital, for the Solihull and Meriden 
Joint Council. 
dise Street, Birmingham. 


Tilt Bros. 
Bloxham 
Jackson 
Rowbotham 
W. & J. Webb 
Robinson 
Dorse : 
Webb & Son 
Horton 
Smith 

Swift 

Bragg Bros. 


Sapcote & Sons . 


Bishop 
Hickman 
Gibbs 


Pattinson & Sone 


i allow & Sons 


T. & W. Thompson 


GREGORY, 
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WALES. 
Mr. Extrorp, borough engineer, South- 


[Jan. 1, 1909, 


For the provision of a new burial ground at Tran Bars 


Tonyrefail, for the Llantrisant Parish Council. My 


Gomer Morgan, surveyor, Pontyclun. 
Davies & Sons 
Evans Bros. 
Murray 
0 Rankin 
Brown : 
Sutherland 
Pomeroy & Co. 
Osmond & Sons . : 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 
Morgan . 
John & West 
CoLBornE, Swindon (accepted) . 


Eastwood Lane. 
1,655 0 0 


Pier Hill. 
868 0 


Ronald Park Avenue. 
A55i90 60 


Tintern Avenué. 
Too 0340 


SOLIHULL. 


Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects, Para- 
at Mold, Flintshire, 


eee ae Council. 

9,742 0 0 Underwood & Bros. 
9400 0 0 Alien 
9,337 0 0 Peters : 
9,309 0 0 Harrison & Co. . 
9.286 0 0 Merritt 3 : 
9,175 0 0 = ae Williams 

ester 
9,138 0 0 Hutton & Go: 
9,138 0 O Chee 
8,997 0 0 Rie Wallis 
8,990 0 0 Graham & Sons. 
8,850 0 0 Cottle 

Bower Bros. 
Oe Cunliffe 
8,759 0 0 Harris 
8,729 0 O Hall. 
8,700 0 0 Buckley : 
8,596 0 0 Waring & Sons 2 
8,530 0 0 Sykes 
8,499 0 0 Firth & Co. 
Olton (accepted) 8,240 0 0 Barry, Nottingham (accepted) . 


Offices: 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 
: GEO. H. GASCOIGNE, 


£3,100 0 
272807 = 
2,689 13 
2,675 51 
2,618 12 
2,516 21 
2,305 12 
Be 
2,219 989 
2,213 4 
2,160 8 
2,032 12 1 


For the construction of new stoneware and iron pipe sewer 
Dortmund tank, filter-beds and all appurtenant work 
for the Mold Urban Distric 


£5,270 11 
5,252 13 
4,205 18 
4,123 7 
3,653 10 1 
3,326 9 
3,300 0 
3,257 16 


. 3,205 5 


3,155 15 
3,142 0 
3,088 8 
2809 0 
2806 0 
2.888 0. 
2/324 0 
2,600 15. 
2580 0. 
2.529 11 
2.421 11. 
2,400 0 


United Aingdom 


Designers of, and Contractors for, Ferro-concrete Buildings, Steel Frame Buildings 
and Fireproof Floors and Partitions. Have a large staff of Engineers, whose 
experience is at your service, and fully equipped calc They are prepared to 
guarantee all their work. They have carried out many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of contracts for leading Architects, including Telephone Exchanges, Hospitals, 
Banks, Hotels, Warehouses, Offices, Flats, College Buildings, Breweries, &c. 


Ireproofin 


They are specialists in Ferro Concrete, and ownnumerous Patents for various systems. 
They prepare specially designed schemes for each inquiry to meet requirements of 
Architects.—Patents include sound-proof floors, non-centering floors, and expansion 
blocks for obviating the danger of expanding concrete thrusting out the walls. 


Ferro-concrete Floors, Roofs and Walls prepared for shipment abroad ready for fixing. 


They quote the lowest possible prices consistent with the highest class of work. 
They will be pleased toreceive your inquiries and give them their careful attention. 


ompany, Lt 


Works: Alperton, Wembley, N.W. 
Telephone No.: VICTORIA 3228. 


Managing Director. Telegrams: ‘‘ UCAIGH, LONDON.” 


if 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN OF PROPOSED NEW MOSQUE FOR LONDON. 


HARLEY HOUSE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 


THE BRANCH HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


fATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY’S BUILDING, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


WALES—continued. 


jouse at King’s Head, Capel Hendre. Messrs. J. 
Avins & Son, architects, Llanelly. 

xhes \ g é ; ‘ £583 10 0 
BP ee 578 0 0 
mas & Son, Pantyffynnon (accepted) 458 10 0 


aising and draining part of College Road, Cardiff. 
ir. J. Honpen, A.M.1.C.E., surveyor, Cardiff. 
fis-Meredith . , ; } £209 0 0 


7 : : ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 1020.7; 10 
jee A i s : : : ; 147 2 6 
2. William t : : 143 19 0 
S 5 é 139 12 6 
les. : Toit oO 
Williams . : ; ; 125 0 8 
rkINS, Dinas Powis (accepted) 112 19 0 


WILLINGTON (BEDS). 
tached cottage. Messrs. UNpERwoop & Kent, archi- 


cts. 

mes : ; £487 0 0 
croft & Sons . 415 0 0 
man 409 9 0 
1ols : : : : , P 408 0 0 
a F 2 . . : ‘ : 569 10 0 
coMBE & Son, Bedford (accepted) . 565 0 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
lterations at the late School Board offices, Stafford 
reet. Mr. T. H. Fremine, architect, Wolverhampton. 
BERT, Wolverhampton (accepted) £528 0 0 


WOOLWICH. 
For the erection of a police station. 
F.R.I.B.A., New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Mr. J. Drxon Butter, 
Quantities by 


Messrs. THurGoop, Son & Curipery, 8 Adelphi Terrace, 


W.C. 
Ansell ; £13,944 0 
Graham & Co. . 12,540 0 
Blay 12,060 0 
Minter : 11,992 0 
Gunning & Sons 11,933 10 
Higgs & Hill . 11,844 0 
Appleby & Sons IBY yy BAAS) 
Thomas & Edge LET .0 
Holland & Hannen . : 11,666 0 
Holloway Bros. (London) . 11,652 0 
BY 6) Hicks Hipage: 11,555 0 
Mowlem & Co. . P5647 4.0 
Kent : : 11,470 0 
Grover & Son 11,363 0 


YIEWSLEY. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For new Council school for the Middlesex County Council. 
Mr. H. G. Croruatt, architect to the Middlesex educa- 


tion committee. 


Lawrance & Son £5,648 0 
Renshaw. 5,491 0 
Tribe & Co. 5,353 0 
Lawrence & Son 5,280 0 
Stewart 5,236 0 
Minter B Olon O 
Knight & Son 5,200 0 
A. & B. Hanson 5,185 13 
Fassnidge & Son 5,109 0 
Dorey & Co. 5,100 0 
Hawkins & Co. . 5,058 0 
Kearley 4,986 0 
Lacey : ; 4,975 0 
Dickens (recommended) 4,928 0 


2 a ee 

A SITE, at a cost of 5,000I., 
has been secured at Woking. 
secondary school for boys, with a technical institute. 


SCO 0CORCDCOCCOCCCOCSO 


for a new secondary school 
It is proposed to erect a 


ke PSS 


E LARGEST MAKERS OF WEICHBRIDCES IN THE WORLD. 


Ltd., 


.T. AVER 


= = 025 y vena = 
: . che eG! wea pe 
ROYAL WARRANT 2 gp Xt ~ 


Soho 
y “« Foundry, 


eS 


FOR 


Avery’s ‘*Motor Wagon’’ Weighbridge. 


MOTOR 
TRAFFIC 


SPECIAL 
STRENCTH 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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WOOLSTON (HANTS), 
For road-making and drainage works for the development in 
Roselands Building Estate. Mr. W. B. H111, surveyor, 


Southampton. 
Grounds & Newton 5 : £550 O 0 
Richards 2 5 : ; ; 3 f 467 0 0 
Jupe ; ' : : ; : 455 0 0 
Trueman ; ; ‘ 3 : é 444 0 0 
Watson . : : ; ? ‘ Ser tah: 415 0 0 
Osman : : ; ; : p O90. Oi 0 
Douglas ; : : 374 0. 0 
Burt, Southampton (accepted) : : . 359 3 4 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tum directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have, in consequence of their enlarged busi- 
ness arrangements, decided to make their Cardiff office a 
separate branch, working direct to head office. Mr. A. D. 
Goodwin will continue to have charge, with the title of 
“local manager.’ 

Mr. E. J. McDonatp has been appointed branch 
manager of the Law Accident Insurance Society in Hull, in 
succession to Mr. Nicholson, who has resigned the position. 


Tur Wrexham Town Council have instructed the borough 
surveyor to prepare a new scheme for municipal slaughter- 
houses. 

Tue tender of Messrs. Jackaman & Sons, Slough, 
amounting to 6,5001., for the construction in reinforced 
concrete of Section No. 3 of the Eastern Wharf, has been 
accepted by the works committee of Dundee Harbour Trust. 
Operations will be carried out on the Hennebique system. 


Mr. W. P. R. Wittovensy, M.I.C.E., engineer to the 
Pontypridd District Council, and architect to the Ponty- 
pridd education committee, has received the appointment of 
Director of Public Works to the Government of Jamaica, at 
a salary commencing at 1,000/. per annum. 
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VARIETIES. 


FIRE-RESISTING construction was required for only 39 
cent. of the building permits issued in 1907 by forigad 
leading American cities, the ce permits being | f 
wood structures. 


THe West Riding cance see committee have adopt 
grants in respect of the erection and equipment of seconda 
schools as follows :—Doncaster secondary school, 17,55¢ 
(including 4,356/: for. site) ; Normanton secondary acho 
8,250/.; and Penistone grammar school, 7,708I. 


Tur annual exhibition of the work of members of ¢' 
Architectural Association of Ireland is now open at 15 Sou’ 
Frederick ‘Lane, Dublin. There are about seventy-five A 
hibits, and these include water-colour and oil rst 
photographs and sketches in black and white. ~ 


Tuer house committee of Darnley Hospital reco eat 
joint hospital committee to construct the new smallpox he 
pital of brick and rough-cast, similar to the existi; 
pavilions at Darnley, but with lighter walls, at an estimat 
cost, exclusive of sanitary appliances, heating, and furnis 
ing, of 1,303. | 


Messrs. C. Bricutman & Sons, of Watford, mH 
secured the contract for the erection of the new siaon 
Watford in connection with the Watford and Eusti 
Electric Railway. The work will be commenced at once, | 
as to be completed by January 1910. | 


Tue estimated expenditure for which it is proposed | 
seek powers in the Oldham Corporation Parliamentary B} 
is 568,3501., made up of the following items :—W aterwork 
130,000/. ; tramways, 22,1501. ; motor-omnibuses and moto 
cars, 16,200/.; street improvements, 200,000/. ; ane ga 
works, 200,0001. v 


DumBaRTON public library committee have accepted esl 
mates for the new Carnegie assisted library to be erected 
Strathleven Place, where a fine site was procured from F 
Town Council. The total cost of the building, without equ 
ment, will be 3,9711. 18s. 2d., and all the tradesten 
local. ‘ 
Mr. Joun GREENWOOD, of Overstrand, Mansfield, Not 
retired builder and contractor, who left estate valued 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 


<“Relie£r Decorations.” — 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, %| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. London Show Ruoulss 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 
aoe London.’ 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’ 
SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd. 


| THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURE 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. — 


LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


WALPA 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churc 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. _ 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow | 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.’ 


Telegrams i‘ i 


Telephone : 124 Darwen. Tolsgregee : 


. 
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0l., gave six houses in Chaucer Street, Mansfield, for 
as ‘almshouses for the benefit of deserving aged or 
n persons in the town connected with the building 


N < adjourned meeting of the Council of the Northumber- 
Miners’ Association was held recently, Mr. Joseph 
ish presiding. It was decided that the resolution 
ted last year with the object of preventing hewers from 
, stone work should not be generally applicable. Hewers 
be employed to remove stone in places where a greater 
it is required, and also in drifts and bargains. 
ag Chester Race Company have Aaa wl the improve- 
committee that on a fourteen years’ extension of the 
nt lease they are prepared to carry out a reconstruction 
2 Dee stands, Roodee keeper’s lodge, new private dining- 
, store-room, &c., on the plan submitted to the com- 
, and arrange all the financial obligations in connec- 
with the scheme. 
ROSPECTS in the Transvaal have slightly improved, but 
us depression still exists, and there is no opening for 
jabour. An agreement has just been entered into 
en the Master Builders’. Association and the various 
+ unions connected with building, fixing for two years 
vates of wages, conditions of labour and the method of 
ng disputes. 
HE contract for alterations and additions to the Central 
Office at Dudley has been given to Messrs. John 
isley & Son, Birmingham, and the work will be com- 
ved forthwith. The Dudley Town Council have agreed 
otribute 400]. towards the cost of the undertaking, 
h is estimated at about 6,0001. The building is to be 
itened by the addition of a storey and extended to 
ry Street. 
tm Acneson M‘Cutioucn, medical inspector, and Mr. 
7. Cowan, chief engineering inspector of the Local 
fent Board, have concluded the inquiry directed to 
ald by the Local Government Board into the application 
he Belfast Corporation for a loan of 112,300/., for the 
ose of carrying out a scheme of better purification of 
sewage of the city, and completing the Sydenham and 
ck drainage scheme. Mr. R. I. Caldwell was the last 
ess, 


ORR 


FACKEED. 


Tur Local Government Board has sanctioned an expendi- 
ture of over 11,000/. for the improvement of the Bridlington 
water scheme and waterworks. The committee have con- 
sidered nine tenders for the necessary building work in 
connection with it. The tender of Mr. F. Kneeshaw, Brid- 
lington, 2, 5051. 17s. Qd., is recommended for acceptance. 
The surveyor’s estimate was 2,6561., and the highest tender 
is 2,994]. 


Puans have been passed by the Great Western Railway 
Company for extensions at Exeter, which will practically 
involve the rebuilding of St. David’s Station. The roof is 
to be removed and replaced by verandahs, and the station 
widened for additional up and down through lines. The 
two central platforms, 800 feet long, are to be widened, and 
new waiting and refreshment rooms are to be built on the 
island platform. The work will commence next month. 
Over 200 trains pags through the station every day. 


Tue Marylebone Borough Council at its last meeting dis- 
cussed at great length a proposal of the electric supply 
committee that the main streets of the borough be lighted 
by electricity instead of incandescent gas as at present, and 
that application be made to the London County Council for 
a loan of 10,0001. to defray the cost of the alteration. Strong 
opposition was raised to the proposal, and further discussion 
on the subject was adjourned until the next meeting of the 
Council. 

At the Penistone district education committee meeting 
Mr. Stewart, from the West Riding architect’s office, 
attended, and stated that the county education authority 
had decided to erect a school for Silkstone township at Conn 
Lane. They requested the committee to determine whether 
the school should be of corrugated iron or of stone and brick. 
The committee decided by six votes to four in favour of the 
county committee’s proposals, and recommended that the 
school should be built of stone and brick. 

Tue Edinburgh Corporation and the Exhibition Executive 
have arrived at a settlement in connection with the restora- 
tion of the ground at Saughton. The Corporation are to be 
entrusted with the work of restoration on the payment of a 
lump sum by the executive. The sum agreed upon is 4,0001., 
and in addition a sum of 400/. is to be allowed for a band- 
stand, the city retaining in addition the conservatory or 
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winter garden. All the erections on the ground at present 
will be removed by the exhibition authorities, and after this 
is done the work of restoration will be begun. 

Mr. ALLAN Stpyenson, district surveyor, has submitted 
to the sub-committee on the Loch Braden water scheme’ a 
detailed report as to the distribution of the 500,000 gallons 
of water to be supplied from the Loch Braden scheme to 
eighteen small towns and villages, as well as mansions and 
farms in the district. Assuming that Auchinleck and Ochil- 
tree were included, the daily quantity required for towns 
and villages would be 385,180 gallons. The total cost for 
piping, including Auchinleck and Ochiltree, was estimated 
to be 17,2291. 185. , and excluding Auchinleck and Ochiltree 
12,1721. 

Tur Westminster City Council a year or two ago dis- 
ee the advisability of trying Sir Oliver Lodge’s system 

of dissipating fog by means of electricity, but did not carry 
Gt the experiment, as they did not feel justified in expend- 
ing the ratepayers’ money. The Council has received a 
letter from Mr. E. L. Walford, of 47 Hamilton Terrace, 
N.W., stating that he proposes to get a small syndicate to 
subscribe money to try the experiment on a practical scale, 
and asks whether, if he is successful in obtaining the re- 
quired sum, the Council will allow him to try the experiment 
in Westminster upon land the property of the Council. 

NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding between the Stretford 
Urban Council, Lancs., and the trustees of the late Mrs. 
Rylands’s estate for the purchase by the former of the town 
hall and baths at Stretford. The building was erected over 
twenty years ago by the late Mr. John Rylands and given 
over to the Urban Council on lease at a rent of 5s. a year. 
It had been hoped that the premises would be left. uncon- 
ditionally to the township on Mrs. Rylands’s death, but as 
no mention was made in her will to this effect the ‘trustees 
have found it incumbent on them to realise on the building. 
The sum required for it is understood to be between 8,0001. 
and 9,000/., but this is regarded by the Council as excessive, 
and an offer has been submitted for a smaller amount. 

PRELIMINARY work in connection with the new range of 
offices in the North Yard, Devonport, has commenced. The 
old entrance to the interior of the tower which abuts on the 
structure about to be demolished is being built up, and a new 


entrance made, which will give access to the stairway lead 
to the residences, &c., adjacent to the R.N.E. College, © 
new offices, which are estimated to cost over 20,000J.. 5M 
provide accommodation for the Admiral- Superintendent é 
the heads of departments and their staffs. The offices , 
occupy a commanding and central position, in close proxim 
to the train terminus, and directly in line with the Pate! 
landing place at the North Yard. 

Tue Corporation of Southampton having applied 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow money 
the purchase of a motor-car for the use of the boro, 
engineer (Mr. J. A. Crowther), an inquiry was held by 1 
F. H. Tulloch last week. At the outset the town clerk iy 
mated that the application for sanction to purchase a mot 
car would not be proceeded with, as the firm who were 
have supplied the car declined to allow it to remain on ti 
for a week, and without this understanding the Cour 
refused to complete the bargain. 


THE proposed erection of a house refuse dectiaat 
Dorking, for which a loan of 3,225]. is necessary, was ° 
subject of a long Local Goverimemt Board inquiry last we 
Counsel appeared both for and against the proposal, : 
Dorking Water Company objecting to the site, which adjo 
their reservoir, and a large number of ratepayers objecting 
the ground of no present necessity .The Rural Couneil p 
tested against the refuse from the urban district be 
dumped down in their district. a 

Tue construction of the upper and lower Brush or 
for the Yarmouth Port and Haven Commissioners is to 
carried out by contract. At the last meeting the chairm 
of the executive committee said the committee vied 
opinion that’ it would be advisable to put the work in‘ 
hands of contractors, in order that it might be done quick 
Their own employés could do the work, but it would t 
them five years, whereas if they placed the matter in ' 
hands of contractors they would get it done in two yea 
It would mean a probable expenditure of about 28,0001. 


At the South-Western Police Court the County of Lon 
Electric Light Company were summoned, at-the instance 
the Wandsworth Borough Council, last week for cont 
vening a prohibition order which required them to abat 
nuisance arising from the issue of black smoke from th 
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ney-shaft at Wandsworth. The company, it was said, 
spent 2,000/. in securing the best possible appliances, 
the issue of smoke occasionally was unavoidable. In 
nstance the issue only continued for five or six minutes. 
W. W. Young, supporting the summons, said the 
mum penalty was 40s. a day. A penalty of 20s. was 
sed. 
r Dartmouth Police Court last week Mr. Thos. W. 
,, borough surveyor, was summoned for obstructing the 
yay. The obstruction was caused’ at South Town in 
quence of an auction sale on the highway of firewood 
ved from three old houses which were then in course of 
lition for the purpose of street widening. The Surveyor 
nded that the summons ought to have been served on 
al authority, and not upon himself. The Chairman 
the Bench found that the surveyor had committed a 
ical offence, and the majority of the Bench had decided 
pose a nominal fine of 1s. and costs. The Bench were 
inion, further, that the Corporation had acted in good 
The total amount of the fine was 12s. 
new china clay kiln has just been opened at Charles- 
St. Austell. The kiln is 380 feet long and 18 feet 
and has a shed capacity for 10,000 tons. There are 
ge tanks adjoining the kiln, which when filled con- 
about 8,000 tons in its nica or raw state. The stack, 
has been built of Pentewan concrete blocks, is 120 feet 
The fires were first lit on Saturday at noon. The 
will be conveyed in its liquid state to the new kiln 
gh a deep granite adit from Carclaze, one of the oldest 
n the county. In the completion of the work it is 
uted that 12,000 tons of stone have been used, 3,000 tons 
id, and over 500 tons of cement. 
gk. Henry Cuapman, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., civil 
xer, chairman of the General Hydraulic Power Com- 
Lid., deputy-chairman of the Employers’ Liability 
ance Company, Ltd., an officer of the Legion of 
ar, who died on October 8, aged seventy-three years, left 
valued 187,464. 11s. gross, with net personalty 
ol. 9s. 5d. He bequeathed to his Paris manager, 
_Vaslin, if still in his service, 1,000/., and the goodwill 
‘business at 10 Rue Lafitte, Paris, and 91 Boulevard du 
Brussels, stock, plant, and furniture, but not the 
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benefit of existing contracts and book debts. To his London 
manager, Arthur Henry Hernu, if still in his service, he 
left 1,000/., and his London engineering business at 69 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W., with stock, plant, and furniture, but 
not the benefit of existing contracts and book debts. 

THE Nottingham Corporation haye approved plans for 
the erection of a Wesleyan Institute adjoining the Albert 
Hall, which is in course of construction. The building will 
have four storeys and a mezzanine floor. On the ground 
floor there is to be a gymnasium about 47 feet square, a large 
reading-room, a billiard-room for three tables, a coffee 
lounge, a kitchen and offices. The whole of the accommoda- 
tion here is to be utilised for the social side of the life of 
the men and boys. On the first floor there is to be a hall 
capable of seating 500, a crush hall and office rooms. On 
the second a large parlour, practically 40 feet square. and 
five other rooms of varying sizes for club purposes. There 
are to be four rooms of different sizes on the mezzanine floor 
and eight on the third floor. The cost is estimated at 
32,0001. Mr. A. S. Lambert, of Nottingham, is the archi- 
tect. 

THe London County Council on November 26, 1907, 
authorised the employment until March 31, 1909, of clerks of 
works in the architect’s department, to supervise the erection 
of working-class dwellings and other work on housing 
estates. The expenditure sanctioned was limited to a sum 
not exceeding 24]. a week, but it is estimated that the amount 
required for similar services during the ensuing financial 
year will not exceed 161. a week. The establishment com- 
mittee recommend that, subject to the passing of the esti- 
mates for the unestablished staff of the architect’s depart- 
ment for the financial year 1909-10, weekly expenditure not 
exceeding the undermentioned amounts for the employment 
of assistants on the unestablished staff in the several sections 
of the architect’s department for the year commencing 
April 1, 1909, be sanctioned :—Building Act section, 461. ; 
means of escape section, 1161. ; improvements section, 251. ; 
establishment and fire brigade section, 501. ; housing section, 
501. ; general section, 50/. ; highways section, 301. ; measur- 
ing surveyor’s section, 551. 

A TEsT case of great interest to owners of property in 
Glasgow is engaging the attention of the Dean of Guild 
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Court. It was brought at the instance of the Master of 
Works, Mr. Thomas Nisbet, against Messrs.’ Aikman & 
Thomson, in respect of property in Henderson Street, the 
windows of which, Mr. Nisbet complained, are not so con- 
structed as to be capable of being cleaned from the inside of 
the apartments. The case was debated before the Dean of 
Guild, Mr. M. Pearce Campbell. At the debate the Dean 
of Guild stated that he would visit the property and inspect 
the windows. This visit took place, and in presence of the 
Dean and other officials there was an experimental cleaning 
of the windows from the inside. The case was again on the 
roll of the Court on December 24, when it was intimated on 
behalf of the Fiscal that he did not desire to add anything 
to his previous argument. Accordingly the matter was left 
to the consideration of the Court, parties being asked to 
lodge a joint minute setting forth the dimensions of the 
windows. The decision is expected shortly. 

Tue Staffordshire education committee have adopted the 
works sub-committee’s recommended acceptance of the tender 
of Messrs. G.. Cave & Son, of Wolverhampton, of 8,786l., 
for the erection of a Council school at Albion Street, W illen- 
hall, to accommodate 1,090 children. The following other 
estimates were also accepted:—Messrs. W. H. Manley & 
Co., of Penn Road, Wolverhampton, installation of low- 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus, 5431. ; Messrs. Lea, 
Son & Co., Ltd., Shrewsbury, electric lighting throughout, 
2241. 4s. ; Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribu- 
tion, Ltd., of Birmingham, providing and laying electric 
service cables, 191. 0s. 5d. The County Council were recom- 
mended to provide 11,0001. for the proposed school. The 
tender of Mr. F. J. Tooby, of Wolverhampton, for 3,6731., 
for the erection of Bushbury Lane proposed Council school, 
and that of Messrs. Manley & Co. for installation of heating 
apparatus, for 192]., were accepted. The County Council 
were recommended to provide 4,7001. It was resolved to 
purchase 5,536 square yards of land, at 1s. 6d. per square 
yard, from Mr, M. Farmer, as a site for Essington new 
Council school, and two freehold cottages in Tenterbanks, 
Stafford, from Mr. E. Price, of Walton, near Stafford, for 
2501., for the purpose of providing additional site for the 
proposed Council school in Tenterbanks. Amended sketch 
plans for Darlaston proposed handicraft centre were sub- 
mitted by the architect and approved. 
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S. H. BENSON, LTD. 


No. 1 Tudor Street has for ten years been occupied 

Benson’s, one of the leading advertisement agencies — 
London. The firm have now moved into more promine 
quarters at Kingsway Hall, W.C., on the great Holborn 
Strand thoroughfare, where the upper floors have been ¢¢ 
structed to their special needs. Perhaps another indicatj 
of improvement is in their new designation as “ Professior 
Advertisers.’’ S. H. Benson, Ltd., have in the past achiey 
numerous triumphs, the benefits of which are enjoyed 

their clients; these must number many thousands, for so) 
of the largest companies have entrusted the advertiseme 
of their commodities to this firm. It might perhaps 
hinted by some that they have done their work too we 
inasmuch as it is difficult to escape the outdoor adverti 
ments of certain soups, soaps, mustard, meat extracts, 4 
Kingsway Hall can be located from either the Strand. 
Holborn by a lofty dome surmounted by a time ball, 1 
entrance is immediately under the dome. ‘The offices ; 
reached by a private lift, and will in a few weeks shel 
all the departments of Messrs. Benson, which should be a 
to do still better work in their new premises, 


Tur Coventry City Council on Tuesday considered 
report of the general works committee on schemes for mu 
cipal buildings, including a town hall, &c., on the clea: 
site in Earl Street. The city engineer (Mr. Swindlehur 
had prepared sketch plans showing how the land could 
utilised—the offices to face the front of the street and go; 
down St. Mary’s Street, with a town hall located at: 
western end of the street and Hay Lane. The matter 4 
eventually adjourned for a month. | 


Tur Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have granted 
warrant to the United Free Church General Trustees for 
erection of a building for their offices at 119 and 121 Geo 
Street, Edinburgh. The building, which is of four store 
includes a basement with store cellar and strong room, wl 
shops will occupy the street level. On the first floor will 
the Presbytery hall, committee room and clerk’s offices ; ‘ 
the second floor will include luncheon and smoke rooms. — 
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ABERDEEN WATER SUPPLY. 


| Marruew Hay, medical officer of health for Aberdeen 
,, referring to the city water supply in his annual report 
the Town Council, quotes from a report which Professor 
milton and he prepared for the water committee, in 
ch they stated :—‘‘ We may remind the committee (water 
ymittee) that, at their request, we made an examination, 
the autumn of 1906, of some of the sources of domestic 
ution of the river Dee. We have also seen the report 
pared by the burgh surveyor on the subject, with the 
ompanying map, showing numerous points of pollution— 
jal or possible—of the river from the Invercannie intake 
yards, and we are satisfied that it is not practicable effec- 
lly to guard against dangerous pollution at all these 
ats and at all times. In view, therefore, of the results 
mur examination of the water supply, and of our know- 
of the impracticability of adequately protecting the 
r against domestic pollution, we have no hesitation in 
ressing the opinion that the water supply of the city in 
oresent condition is dangerous, and that steps should be 
in either to filter the water or to obtain a supply from 
mrce not open to domestic pollution. Filtration of the 
ent supply is, in any case, advisable in order to remove 
turbidity which is so frequently observed after wet 
ther.”’ 
Jontinuing, Dr. Hay says:—This report serves to con- 
the opinion I have frequently expressed in my annual 
lic health reports regarding the unsatisfactory, and even 
yerous, character of the present water supply so long as it 
uns unfiltered. The towns are quite exceptional in 
th a similar supply is drawn without filtration from a 
¢ open to the same kind and extent of pollution as the 
It may not be held to fall within the province of the 
teal officer of health to express an opinion upon the 
at proposals for the provision of a purer and more ample 
wx supply for the city, especially when these proposals 
» assumed a somewhat controversial character; but, 
ng recently visited, along with the Town Council, the 
se of a proposed new supply in the river Avon, and know- 
something of the nature of its gathering ground and of 
tharacter of the water, I cannot refrain from expressing 
pinion that the city would be highly fortunate if it were 


ra 


found practicable to obtain a new supply from such a source. 
The water is obviously one of great natural purity, and so 
placed as to be beyond the possibility of dangerous con- 
tamination, and the best of all waters is one—like this of 
the Avon—of such natural purity as not to require filtration. 
Such a water is more wholesome and safer hygienically than 
a contaminated water purified by filtration. 


PANAMA CANAL CONTRACTS. 


TH news that the Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U.S.A., have just received an order for some 7,000 
valves, in sizes ranging from 4 inch to 3 inches, in connection 
with the work on the Panama Canal, reminds us of some of 
the enormous contracts given out in America when this work 
was first undertaken by that country. The days of the 
French régime were looked upon as times of extravagance as 
regards supplies, but it appears that in more recent times 
others have not been altogether free from fault in this 
respect. For instance, when Chief-Engineer Stevens took 
up his appointment he found 3,000 cases of stores at the 
Isthmus without names or destination, and his first efforts 
were directed towards sorting and allocating these supplies. 
From eight to sixteen per cent. of the men employed were at 
one time engaged in receiving and handling the stores. Up 
to 1906, some 262,420 pairs of butt and strap hinges had been 
ordered and supplied to the Canal works; also 70,992 files, 
in equal numbers of all sizes, from 4 inches to 14 inches ; 
530 tons of lead were supplied for one year’s painting, which 
entailed the employment of one painter for every fifty men at 
work in the Isthmus. No less than 100 rail-saw machines 
were ordered in April, 1905, the size of this order being 
largely accounted for by the necessity of constantly relaying 
the working tracks. Another order of some size was one 
made up of several for bolts, screws, &¢., altogether amount- 
ing to about 44 million bolts, from which it would appear 
that the American steam-shovels and other plant in use at 
the Isthmus shed bolts and nuts about as freely as balsam 
distributes its ripe seeds on a hot day. In the above it may 
be noted that at the time the contracts for hinges were given 


| out there were only some 1,222. buildings under the ‘control 


of the Canal authorities, though this number has now been 
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doubled. Even so, however, the figures suggest something 
more than lavish provision, taking into account hinged 
mosquito screens in addition to doors and windows, &c. Of 
files it is quite unusual to order equal numbers for all sizes, 
some sizes, aS a tule, being much more in demand than 
others. Then, again, we hear of thousands upon thousands 
of hand-saws, and of every other item all through hardware 
or ironmongery catalogues. In his book “Retrieval at 
Panama,” Mr. Lindon W. Bates takes up this question and 
shows that on official statements the consumption of stores 
at Panama has been enormous. It was once officially stated 
that a stock of stores valued at $1,200,000 was equivalent to 
no more than a thirty-five days’ supply. Mr. Bates figured 
it out that at this rate materials and supplies alone from 
1907 to the completion of the Canal project would cost the 
United States over $115,000,000, not to mention the amount 
already then spent.—Engineering. 


AMALGAMATION OF GREAT NORTHERN, GREAT 
CENTRAL AND GREAT EASTERN LONDON 
RECEIVING AND BOOKING OFFICES. 


Tur Great Northern, Great Central and Great Eastern 
Companies announce that on and from January 1 the under- 
mentioned duplicate booking and receiving offices in London 
will be closed, and the business transferred to adjacent 
offices as under :— 

G.N. Office, 80 Bishopsgate Street, transferred to G.E. 
Office, High Street, Shoreditch and G.N. Office, 235 
and 237 Old Street. 

G.E. Office, 215 Edgware Road, transferred to G.N. 
Office, 169 Edgware Road. 

G.E. Office, 353 Upper Street, Islington, transferred to 
G.C. Office, 341 Upper Street. 

G.C. Office, 105 and 107 High Street, Borough, trans- 
ferred to G.N. Office, ‘‘George Inn,’”’ and 75 High 
Street, Borough. 

G.E. Office, Magnus House, Monument Square, trans- 
ferred to G.C. Office, Dalmeny House, Monument 
Square. 
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G.E. Office, 120 Brompton Road, transferred to ( 
Office, 126 Brompton Road. 

Also on and from January 1 the present Great Nort) 
and Great Central joint booking and receiving offices, ' 
the majority of the Great Northern, Great Central, 
Great Eastern booking and receiving offices in London 
separately owned will come under the management of 
three companies, and these offices will, with one or 
exceptions which will be notified, all deal with matters 
nected with the issue of passenger tickets, the collection 
forwarding of goods and parcels traffic on behalf of 
Great Northern, Great Central and Great Eastern ( 
panies. 

Passengers between London and the North have for 
one fare the advantage of alternate routes when bookin; 
either the Great Northern, the Great Central and the G 
Eastern Companies. 


Tur new scheme for the building of a pier and casin 
Brighton is to be strenuously opposed. The committee, | 
sisting of persons with interests on the sea-front and in 
town, which so strenuously opposed the late scheme 
summer and winter palace, decided at a meeting at 
Royal Pavilion recently, to oppose the new prop 
The resolution also suggested the desirability of conside: 
the propriety of forming a permanent association w] 
might be prepared to take the initiative in opposing | 
future attempt to interfere with the rights of the publi 
the foreshore. | 


Tup Kast Anglian Cement Company, whose offices ar 
Cambridge, have leased twenty-seven acres of land betv 
Rushall and Aldridge, and in close proximity to the boro 
with a view to the establishment of new works. Plans 
the latter have been submitted to the Walsall Rural Dist 
Council, and experimental operations have already | 
commenced by a staff of workmen. 'The proposed works 
be in close proximity to some extensive limestone worki: 
The whole district is noted for its limestone, and i 
believed that a seam can be worked which will provid 
valuable material for cement making. i) 
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Nearly 500 Kinnear Shutters (more than half being 
about 12 ft. by 12 ft.), having been approved and passed 
by the London County Council, are now being supplied 
to the new | 
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Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 
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the Leading Welsh Slate Quarry Owner: 


Architects are asked to specify Welsh Slates, the finest in 


colour and durability. The following are the leading firms: 


The PRECELLY GREEN SLATES 
— Lado 
The PRECELLY RUSTIC SLATES 


Made in Randoms and Peggies. 


A Welsh Slate of unique appearance. 


For particulars apply to 


DAVIES BROS., Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


Pen-yr- nse Slate Quarry (0. 


Supply mene rea Seconds 


Blue & Purple Slates 


To Merchants and the Trade. 


| sory to W. A. DARBISHIRE, 


Pen-yr-Orsedd Ofices, Carnarvon. 


RHIWBACH Genuine Neath 

District ortmadoc 
SLATE Slates—noted for their 
QUARRY Density, Tenacity, lack 
OWNERS of Porosity, and a low 


BLUE SLATES 


in all sizes and thicknesses. 
Absolutely. permanent in 
colour and imperishable. 


Apply to RICHARD BOWTON & 00., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


7 


Sty 


Portmadoc, N. WALES. 


degree of Corrodibility j 
Blaenau-Festiniog, N. Wales 
Our Quarry was ESTABLISHED in the year 1812. 


For further particulars apply to— 
H. HUMPHRIS, Blaenau-Festiniog. 


Bwlch-y-Slater Quarry Co., uta. 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATE C0., 


-OLD VEIN and 


MAENOFFEREN 


other BLUE 
SLATES from CARNA RVON. [Ltd., 
SLATE thelr er Manufacturers of high-class 
d uarries at { ROOFING SLATES 
QUARRY C0 Ltd. B laenau- machine dressed, uniform in 
) * Festiniog. thickness & freefrom faults. 


Telegrams: ‘““ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.’ 
National Telephone: No. 23. 


| Managing pices W. Kay-Menzles. 


J. W. GREAVES & SONS, Ltd, 
PORTMADOC. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Best Old Vein Slates 


Sole producers of 
GREAVES DEEP VEIN SLATES. 
Managing Director—R. M. GREAVES. 


— Address : — 


THE LLANBERIS SLATE C0.. 


CARNARVON, ([(Ltd., 
Manufacturers of strong and 
durable ROOFING SLATES, are 
always in a position to supply 
large orders at short notice for 
BLUE PURPLE, RED and GREEN, 
—— and WRINKLED SLATES. —— 


Telegraphic addr es: 
“SLATE, CARNARVON.” 


THE DINORWIC or VELINHELI 
QUARRIES. 
Best, Second,and Third Slates. 
BLUE, RED AND CREEN. 
The World-famed New Quarry Slates. 


Apply to ERNEST NEELE, 
Director & General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


THE SOUTH DOROTHEA 
SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, 
CARNARVON. 
Manufacturers of Machine-dressed 
Blue Purple Slates 
of highly durable quality. 


= Telegrams : 
SoutH DoroTHEA, CARNARYVON.”’ 


THE PARK & CROESOR SLATE 
QUARRIES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Park & Croesor Quarries, 
Penrhy ndeudraeth,N,.Wales 


Telegrams—‘' Kellow, Portmadoc.” 
Telephone—P.0O. No. 10, Portmadoc. 


Parero rooting slates 
Parero eee riers 
Parero sate siass. 
| seeciry PARCRO 


and secure the 
BEST of EVERYTHING IN SLATE § 


BRANCHING THEREFROM 


WESTWARD to Manchester, Oldham, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington and Liverpool; 
NORTHWARD to Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds and York; 
EASTWARD to Doncaster, Grimsby, Hull and North Lincolnshire. 


k=" CROSS COUNTRY EXPRESSES & THROUGH ARRANGEMENTS WITH | 
OTHER COMPANIES are a distinct feature of the Great Central Services: 


NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, DURHAM, YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HUDDERSFIELD, 
ROTHERHAM and SHEFFIELD are provided with through trains via Nottingham, Leicester, 
Banbury and Oxford, to and from Southampton, Bournemouth, and the South Western ‘ine. 


BATH, BRISTOL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, EXETER, TORQUAY, KINGSWEAR, PLYMOUTH, / 
and the CORNISH RIVIERA are reached by Express Trains from Leeds, Wakefield, “Halifax, =e 


Huddersfield, Sheffield, Nottingham and Leicester. 


hes SERVICES BETWEEN THE GREAT WESTERN AND GREAT CENTRAL SYSTEMS CENTRE 
ON OXFORD FOR SOUTH AND WEST, AND BANBURY FOR CHELTENHAM, GLOUCESTER; | 


NEWPORT, CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES. 


Via MARYLEBONE is LONDON’S POPULAR ROUTE for STRATFORD-ON-A VON. 


K All Express Trains include Buffet, Breakfast, Luncheon or Dining Cars 


TICKETS are issued in advance at all offices, or by Messrs. Dean & Dawson, the Company’ s Agents, who also book to the Continent a 
any Channel Service in connection with the Rundreise or Tourist system, which affords travellers choice of route and a reduction of ab jout. 
30 per cent. off ordinary fares. | 


Craig Ddu Slate 


STRAIGHT, STRONG, | 
— and DURABLE. 


Slabs for every description of wc 


Craig Ddu Slate Quarries ¢ 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wa 


Blue and Purp) 
FROM THE FAMOUS 


PENRHYN SLATE QUARRII 


PORT PENRHYN, eG : 


THE COEDMADOC SLATE ; 
SLATE QUARRY OWNEF 
CARNARVON. - 


Machine-dressed BLUE AND | 
PURPLE SLATES supplied to 
— the trade. 


Telegraphic address : 
CoEDMADOG, CARNARYO! 


— | 
| 


. Prices on application to th 
Publisher, Room 6, Imperia 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus 

London, E.¢. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


“THE COMFORTABLE LINE.” 
‘= THE LONDON EXPRESS TRAINS CENTRE ON SHEFFIELD 


: 
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chitet and Contract Peporter, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1909. 


hed weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
1, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
imess communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
ving Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
tered im the United States of America as second-class 
atter. Agents for America, The International News 


0, 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
ngland, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA; 


- WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 

ers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 

iption and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


tminster has become one of the most important centres 

professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

2 QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

ING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


rmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


ne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Wellington, 

urch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Flobart, Tasmania. 

| SouTH Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid. 

| Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


: 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


10 circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
eived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
1 no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
er than first post on Saturday mornings. 


¢ 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
‘ection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Vorkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
2 the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ve columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
heated matters arising from the provisions of thi 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces’ results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lynton (Drevon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
2nd premium, 71. 7s.; 3rd premium, 51. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aspincpon.—Jan. 12.—For erection of station buildings. 
The Engineer, the Great Western Railway Co., Paddington 
Station, W. 

ANNFIELD Piartn.—Jan. 16.—For erection of two houses 
in Annfield Plain, Durham. The Weardale and Consett 
Water Company’s office, Consett, or at 5 Neale Street, Ann- 
field Plain. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LynE.—Jan. 11.—For erection of offices 
for the South-East Lancashire Card and Blowing Room 
Operatives’ Association. Messrs. Lindley & Gibson, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Brsuop AvckLanp.—Jan. 11.—For extensions to.the 
Lady Eden Cottage Hospital. Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect and surveyor; Bishop Auckland. 

BisHop AuckLtanp.—Jan. 20.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to workhouse. Deposit 5/1. Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland. 

CuarTHAM Downs.—Jan. 15.—For plastering, repairs, 
painting, &c., to Ward A 2, male, at Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum. Deposit 54. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 


| 


REENOL 


ind Particulars from the Sole Makers : 


[S WANTED | 


——— 


be 


THE 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 
AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c., &c.. 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO., 
Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 
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Cunster.—Jan, 14.—For building battery room and 
other extensions at Electricity Works in New Crane Street. 
Deposit 11. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Chester. 

Dartaston (Starrs.).—Jan. 14.—For erection of handi- 
craft centre on site of Central Council school. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County 
Education offices, Stafford. 

Drewsspury.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Dewsbury Empire 
Palace of Varieties. Messrs. Chadwick & Watson, archi- 
tects, 9 Albion Street, Leeds. 

East Ham.—Jan. 18.—For erection of residence for 
medical officer upon Isolation Hospital site at Boundary 
Road. Deposit 51. Mr. Adam Horsburgh Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E. 


East Preston.—Jan. 18.—For repair of chimneys and 
other works at the workhouse, East Preston, near Worthing. 
Mr. A. Shelley, clerk, Littlehampton. 


Exianp.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a four-storeyed fire 
mill, engine house, &c., at Springwood Mills, Holleywell 
Brook, Elland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Halifax. 

Dupiin.—Jan. 27.—For erection of ward block and 
boiler house, &c., at the Military Hospital, Arbour Hill. 
Deposit 10s. Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W., or at Barrack Construction Office, 
Arbour Hill Hospital, Dublin. 
11.—For 
reservoir. Mr. G. 


erection of annexe to 
Alves, 


GLASTONBURY.—Jan. 
engine house on Wellhouse 
borough surveyor. 

Groucrster.—Jan. 12.—For construction, erection, and 
removal of temporary footbridge over River Severn at City 
Quay, Gloucester, 60 feet span, 36 feet total width over outer 
girders, underside of girders tobe 7 feet 6 inches above coping 
of Quay Wall, or 18 feet above lowest summer level. The 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. 

Hratrne.—Jan. 14.—For elementary school and teacher’s 
house at Healing. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


Hunstet.—Jan. 18.—-For bricklayer, joiner, plumber, 


Council’s new offices in Leek Street, Hunslet, Leeds, I 
10s. 6d. Mr. B. Wood Higgins, architect, Oulton 
Leeds. 

Itrorp.—Jan. 16.—For erection of caretaker’s ho 
South Park school, Water Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

TRELAND.—Jan. 21.—For erection of Crown Post O{ 
Tullamore. Deposit 11. Office of Public Works, D 
and at the Post Office, Tullamore. 

KiIn@ston-on-THAMES.—Jan. 18.—For additioy 
Union offices, Coombe Lane. Mr. William H. Hope, 
12 Clarence Street, Kingston-on-Thames. | 

LANCHESTER.—Jan. 13.—For erection and complet 
extra nurses’ bedrooms, &c., to administrative bloc 
new lodge at Tanfield Hospital. Mr. Geo. Thos. \\ 
architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. | 

Lirrte Coares.—Jan. 14.—For building elem 
school at Little Coates, for the Lindsey County (: 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 11.—For joinery for large block of 
dwellings in St. Pancras, N.W. Pension Dwellings 
pany, 69 Euston Road, N.W. | 

Lonpon.—Jan. 13.—For partial reconstruction 
additions to Desiccated Grain Company’s factory, R 
hithe, S.E. Works Manager, 199 Rotherhithe § 
Rotherhithe. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 19.—For branch post office and m« 
logical office, South Kensington (second. contract— 
structure). Deposit 1l. 1s. Sir Henry Tanner, F.R.1 
H.M. Office of Works, &¢., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 21.—For provision of improved - 
ing ward accommodation at St. John’s Road Work 
Upper Holloway, N. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr, William 
wood, architect, 12 Sherwood Street, Piccadilly \ 
London, W. : 

Lone Earon.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Council s 
at Long Eaton, Derbyshire, to accommodate 960 child 
three blocks for boys, girls and infants, with cooker 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Geo 
Widdows, A.R.1I.B.A., architect to the committee, St. } 


plasterer, slater and painter’s work required in erection of | Gate, Derby. 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAI 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 

Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 
Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 
LONDON OFFICE : Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


W. G. CROTCH & SO 


FALDO’S ASPHALT, 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, | 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 8 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEA 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIO 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPL 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 
THE BUILDERS ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


The recognised Insurance Company for the Building Trade. Founded in 1881 by Builders for Builders 01 the | 
All profit goes to policy holders, thereby getting their insurance at cost price. 


principle. No shareholders, 


Apply direct to the Secretary. 


31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone : 
2670 GERRARD. 


PA a 


- MACDALEN ROAD, NO 
- WENSUM STREET, INU 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton | 
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VACCLESFIELD.—Jan. 18.—For erection of two detached 
ks for forty-three patients each, at Parkside Asylum, 
clesfield. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
ity architect, Chester. 


fancuEsTER.—Jan. 25.—For erection of new municipal 
ydary school for girls, in Chorlton Street. Deposit 
3s. Klementary Kducation Office, Deansgate, Man- 
ieY. 


forpeTH.—-Jan. 12.—For erecting Council school to 
mmodate 520 scholars at Morpeth, Northumberland. 
sit 21. 2s. Mr. C, Williams, secretary, The Moot Hall, 
sastle-on-Tyne. 


‘NEATON.—Jan. 13.—For (1) addition te Council 
s (deposit 1/7. 1s.); (2) construction of timber foot- 
fe in Riversley Park. Mr. F. C. Cook, borough sur- 


tp Frerron.—Jan. 16.—For erection of commercial and 
tical school at Old Fletton, Hunts. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
ty Surveyor, High Street, Huntingdon. 


BAHAM Harpour, &c.—Jan. 19.—For erection of tem- 
ry Council school at Seaham Harbour. Alterations and 
ovements at Middlestone Moor, South Frosterley, 
agton Lane and Hedley Hill Council schools. Mr. 
. Coates, A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 


yEATON.—Jan. 14.—For alterations in chancel, re-seat- 
and other works at parish church of Sneaton, near 
by. Mr. Edward H. Smales, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
pwergate, Whitby. 

qiuRNscor (Yorxks).—Jan. 18.—For alterations and im- 
ments at Thurnscoe Sewage Disposal Works, compris- 
xondary contact beds, sludge well, sludge filters, storm- 
‘carrier, and laying out land filtration area. Mr. 
y Smith, engineer, Compton Buildings, Bow Street, 
iley. 

IWKESBURY.—Jan. 13.—For erecting generating station 
Mary Street, together with excavating for, and filling 
rabout a mile of electric cables (laid for the most part 
‘Victoria stone pavement), including making good the 
. Mr. C. W. Jones, secretary, Electric Light Com- 


THRESHFIELD.—For erection of residence at Threshfield, 
near Skipton. Mr. J. W. Broughton, architect, 19 High 
Street, Skipton. 

WateEs.—Jan. 11.—The Ebbw Vale education committee 
invite tenders (by schedule of prices) for stripping, board- 
ing, felting, and reslating roofs of Victoria Schools, together 
with various jobbing works. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Henry 
Waters, architect, Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Watrs.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a school at Killay, 
Glamorgan. Messrs. Hartland, Isaac, Watkins & Lewis, 
7 Rutland Street, Swansea, and also the Glamorgan County 
Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watzs.—Jan. 13.—For works for Glamorgan County 
Council, viz.:—(1) Diverting, widening and improving 
Bridgend and Port Talbot main road between Caegarw Farm 
and the Vicarage, Pyle; (2) foundation and boundary wall, 
&c., for new school at Tonmawr, near Neath ; (3) new offices 
at Neath intermediate school; (4) building new school at 
Nelson. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan County 
Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 
school at Blaina, Mon., to accommodate 510 scholars. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council 
Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Watxrs.—Jan. 19.—For erection of twenty-two houses at 
Kenry Street, Ynyswen, Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—Jan. 23.—For erection of twenty-eight work- 
men’s dwellings at Cwmbach, also twenty-two at Godreaman, 
for the Aberdare Urban District Council. Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—Jan. 26.—For electrical work in connection with 
new factory about to be erected at Cardiff, including alterna- 
tives and exciters, high and low pressure switchboards, and 
all necessary wiring, for the Boston Collapsable Barrel and 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Deposit 51. Mr. Walter 
Sayer, superintendent, 79 York Road, London, S.E. 


Ir has been agreed under conditions to purchase a site 


for a secondary school for girls in Upper Brook Street, 
Oswestry. 


Tewkesbury. 
ees 


LECTRIC § |“Couisiana 


RO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liiy). 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Sole Agents for the famous Caen Stone Quarries. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
~—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
SmirH & TyreER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. | ©& M AXimun Daylight 


DR eee 
——Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


66 9 99 /Resgd. 
Cat’s Eye Glass” (fit 
A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 
Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


EST “HYDRO” MADE. 


SASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
(OTHER WELL.—— 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
RST ee Eg Se 
S8Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 
SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
'YYSSEL, LIMMER, 
LAVA ASPHALTES, 


EAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


‘rs to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
: War Office, &c., &c. 


-. THE... 

@ge 9 e s 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
\NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


E R F E Cc T é O N : N R 00 F E Ni G & scientifically shaped glasses. 
(COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘| Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 
tiling required, Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. es 
Cturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c.|] MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW CLASS CO. 


edal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 28 Victoria St., Westminster, London. 
: Works. BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


al, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 
aths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
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DURHAM. 
TENDERS. For the construction of 230 lineal yards of 9-inch and 6. 
B AUMBER. pipe sewer with river crossing, and the constramiid 
For alterations at school. Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, archi- sewage tanks, &c., near Crossgate Moor. Mr, 
tects, Lincoln. GREGSON, surveyor, 38 Sadler Street, Durham. 
Sutton . ‘ ; : ; ; : £250 155.0 Oliver. : : : ; : . Sie" 
Giles t ; : : : oats : 250 17 0 Mackay & Son : : : : j TE 1 
Hensman & Son . : ‘ ; ; 207 ak aae Henderson. ; ; : : : aS | 
Miller & Son . : , , ; A : 198 0 0 Gradon & Son 5 : ‘ ; 664 1 
Bell & Sons . ; 192 0 0 Carrick, Durham (accepted) : é : 645 1 
Sutton & Horton, Horncastle (accepted) : 190 0 O FENTON. 
For alterations to the Crown Bakery. Messrs. Ez 
BUSHBURY. Jones & Jackson, architects, Hanley. | 
For erection of a Council school in Bushbury Lane, Bush- Tompkinson & Bees), ; ; ; . £647 
bury, South Staffs. Mr. G. Batrour, director of educa- Underhill Bros. . i ‘ : ; 632 
tion. Caulcott : : ; : d 4 ' 625 | 
Tootzny, Wolverhampton (accepted) . Me OjOT amt RO Ball & Robinson . 4 ; : ; ‘ 607 | 
For installation of heating apparatus, Walters, a 4 é ‘ , } : 595 1 
Mantry & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted) 192, 705.0 Yoxall . ; t ! : ‘ ; 595 | 
Godwin . : ; : , 5; : ‘ 569 | 
CHELMSFORD. ean Bros. : : j : ; ; 560 | 
E ; : oodwin ; 5 : ‘ : : ‘ 540 1 
For the execution of works of street improvement in Duke CGiica te Cone : 540 
Street between the Golden Lion and Threadneedle re Benen ; ; ; ; ; 537 | 
The Acme Flooring and Paving Co. ae £416 16 0 : | 
Wilsoll, Bosder & Fae 4 ( 321 12 6 HEATH, Stoke- on-Trent (accepted) : 2 494 1 
Peters. : : 503 19 4 HINCKLEY. | 
The Improved Wood Pavement Co. . . 292 2. 6 | For additional sewage disposal works, Sketchley Farm. | 
Bonnett : : : : ; on a a KE. H. Crump, engineer and surveyor, Hinckley, — 
Griffiths & Co. ; ; ; 268 17 nee ied . . 3 
Si “Biewingham (aceipted) | «aor 40.6 | Fer consrwcticn of seting sae 
Borough surveyor’ 3 estimate . : ; : 350 0 O Sharpe : ; ; y ; : . 2a 
Macdonald é ’ : ; ; , 2,740 1 
CHELTENHAM. Chamberlain : ! ‘ ; : : 2,686 | 
For laying storm-water culvert at Hayden Farm, for the Greaves : ; : ; : ; ’ 2,645 1 
Town Council. Chaplin. : : : 4 ; : 2,518 | 
Cornock : : : ; : ' CL ReCLe on. U Firth & Co. . , 5 : ; : 2,508 
Packer . F : : ; : ; . 404 0 4 ox Ge ; s , ‘ ; , ‘ 
Riley . : : : : é ; ‘ 437 3 2 Cunliffe 
Cresswell : t : : : : ; 404 5 1 Palmer 
Williams & Co. . : : : 3 285 17° -0 Firth 
Dix (accepted) ; ; : : : : 271 15 5 JEWELL, Market “Harborough (accepted) . 


—— 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER humua 


EFireproofr and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: cae | 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


ony Makers ot G. Mi. RESTALL & SON, 222" SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGH! 


all above— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ee BIRMINGHAM,” 


TRON& 
STEEL (y 
BOILER () 


TUBES HOG, BE AANTTTE | | ANT TAFFORDSE 


FOR ALL CLIMAI 

WATER-PROOF. _ 

ROT-PROOF. INSECT-P | 

For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. : 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADEMNS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. — | 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. = = — 


ay 


2 HI 


a : Se A L———_ 1% | 

C1 CMM IC uke g 

m | HA 

EVERLASTING WEAR. | 
FREEDOM FROM REPAIRS. 


G. R. SMITHSON & CO., Ltd., Cannock Road Works, WOL VERHAMPT® 
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HINCKLEY —continued. HUNGERFORD. 
For the supply a valves, peaee arms, dc. For carrying out drainage scheme. Mr. Humpureys, 
ams & Co. : 168 14 6 engineer. 
m, Baker & Co. 166 7 0 Cormier & Cartey, Reading (accepted) £9,543 0 0 
2RER, Birmingham (accepted) . 145 0 0 


ig supply and fixing of 35 b.h.p. gas engine, ejector, 
compressor, cc. 

cHes & LancasTER, Westminster (ac- 

epted) sf oe 840 0 0 A.R.I.B.A., 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


rection of receiving wards, mortuary and remodelling 


Street, E.C. 


art of the Workhouse. Messrs. CHARLES SMITH & Son, King & Se a a oaks : ; 
rehitects, Reading. Appleby 2 11,900 0 0 
{twin . £1,997 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. 115/085 0. 0 
mson & Sons . 1,815 0 0 F. & G. Foster . 11,541 0 0 
vberry 1,795 0 0 Harewill 11,502 0 0 
kins & Son 1,784 0 0 J. & J. Dene 11,470 0 0 
xham 1,776 0 0 Rawley Bros. 11,465 0 0 
at & Son 1,751 0 0 McCormick 11,421 0 0 
er & Co. 1,698 0 0) Coles 11,368 0 0 
ler Bros. 1,669 0 0 LoweswtCo.s 4) 92 11,335 0 0 
ridge 1,656 0 0 | Brand, Pettit & Co. . 11,309 0 0 
Iden & Son 1,624 0 0 Hyde & Co. 11,198 0 0 
erlee & Sons 1,619 0 0 Jerram 11,154 0 0 
eman Bros. 1,600 0 0 North Bros. 11,139 0 0 
borne 1,598 0 0 Symes 11,086 0 0 
ison & Son 1,566 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham 11,049 0 0 
ib - 1,562 0 0 Nightingale 11,029 0 O 
is & Bro. 1,550 0 0 Carter 12,0164.0. 20 
shes 1,499 0 0 Maddison 10,922 0 0 
3on eee oe 1,486) Or 0 Kirk & Randall 10,896 0 0 
pd ; : : . . : . 1,350 0 0 Henson & Son . 10,820 0 0 
_ KIRKBY-CUM-OSGODBY (LINCS). ee dia Davey). 10, 685g OO 
Iterations at the school. Messrs. Scorrr & GAMBLE, Comuman (accepted). 10, CF Dee 


I cchitects, Lincoln. 


derson £202 6 0 

yard ; : 2 2000 0 

i : : : : ; : : 175 10 0 

rke 162 1 4 baths. 

ea Market Rasen (accepted) 160 0 0 Spencer (recommended) 


For new school buildings, Lybourn Street. 


LEYTON. 
Mr. W. JAcquss, 


architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. Quantities 
by Messrs. cc Riper Hunt & Co., 


181 Queen Victoria 


LIVERPOOL. 


For new roofs over the swimming-baths at Margaret Street 


£1,660 0 0 


RAGUE & CO. 


| (LIMITED), 


THOGRA PHERS 
D PRINTERS 


te Plans and Particulars 
Sale promptly executed. 


EAST HARDING ST., 
‘ETTER LANE, E.C. & 


| “Photo, London.’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 
36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 


London, 1908. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Nelegrams ‘“Frrsrh NOTTINGHAM’ 


tects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


RUE-TO-SCALE ” 
‘K LINE PRINTS. 


, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
) Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
ilway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London,” 


“SyOB], [BO;IpU[AD 
J9IBAA FOL] 9Y7} JO Ssa9nNpoOsjO] [BULS{IO ong 


wax FITZROY WORKS 
}.,, 0210 364 Euston R2 


ted Sheet, Showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrice' Tanks, sent on request. 


56 LUDGATE HILL,LONDON eE.c 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of ee ha 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


: Chimney Columns 


» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
w and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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LANCASTER. 
For erection of a lecture hall and class-rooms, for the 
trustees of the Independent Methodist Chapel, Lan- 
caster. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67 Church Street, 
Lancaster. 

Accepted tenders. 


Executors of W. Harrison, mason £294 0 0 
Executors of J. Parkinson, joiner 270 0 0 
Simpson, plumber and glazier 106 5 0 
Cross & Sons, slater and plasterer 93 19 6 
Taylor, painter 19 16 10 


LONDON. 

For making-up and paving Emlyn Road (part of). 

H. Marr, borough surveyor, Hammersmith, W. 
Excelsior Stone. Imperial Stone 


Mr. 


Champness & Co. £427 0 0 28427 0 0 
J. & W. Drake 572 0 0 372 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 368 0 0 3566 0 0 
Rogers & Co. . 559 0 0 569 0 0 
Brummell 5 355 0 0 365 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. 335 0 0 335 0 0 
Wheeler & Co. 528 0 0 333 0 0 
Daniel & Co. : 514 19 0 314 19 0 
Ruopes, South Ealing 7 

cepted) ‘ 509 0 0 321 0 0 

MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE. 


For the construction of sewerage and sewage-disposal works 
for the Forest Town portion of the district and laying 


[Jan. 8, 1905 


: 
OLDBURY. 
For erecting schools and caretaker’s house in Abbey E 
Worley. 


JACKSON (accepted) £9,830 — 


PADIHAM. 
For the erection of an elementary school at Padiham, | 


Burnley, Lancs, to accommodate 620 scholars. Mi 

LitrLEerR, county architect, Preston. | 
Mullin & Durkin £8,031 | 
Tinline ; 7,944 
M. & J. W. Heap 7,930 — 
Pickles 7,925 
Lumb (recommended) 7,616 — 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For the erection of two refuse-destructors at Baffins 


Eastney. Messrs. Bramwett & Harris, consu 
engineers, Westminster. , 
Baffins. Hastr 
Horsfall Destructor Co. £15,490 0 0 £15,518 
Heenan, Frovupve & Co. 

(accepted) . : 14,465 0 0 14,430 — 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. . 13,830 0 0 13,884 
Goddard, Massey & a 

Warner : : 12,926 0 0 14,553 © 
Hughes & Sterling 12,116 0. 30 13,325 — 


RAVENFIELD (YORKS). 


out about five acres of land for the disposal of the For erection of a school. Mr. James Torry, archi 

sewage and other appurtenant works. Mr. F. P. Coox, _Rotherham. 

A.M.1I.C.E., engineer, Mansfield. Unwin £2,198 
Johnson Bros. £5,333 4 10 Marlow & Son 2,176 
Johnson. 4,900 0 0 Snell 2,140 
Firth & Co. 4843 15 0 Chadwick & Co.. 2,003 
Cottle 4,841 0 0 Trehern . yy "852 
Coxe 4.808 6 6 BEEDEN, Thrybergh (accepted) . 1,766 1 
Ward & Petley . ; 4,815 15 7 
J. & F. L. Parsons 4,400 0 0 ROCHDALE. : 

Lane Bros. . 4,141 0 0 | For supplying a 10-ton steam road-roller for the pa 

Ashley : 4,032 0 0 committee. 

BECKETT (accepted) 3,698 10 0 Avretine & Porrsr, Rochester (accepted). _ 
WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE, 


iCONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ILL & SMI 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, St 


Wop BLOCK FL RINGe PAVING: 


GH CLASSIOINERY& Mout oye. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


ment of Messrs. FEATHERSTONE & CO. see pagde Xiii. 


BD ewtenens q : 
QO 
wees. ae G. Ne se 2, 


Fora special 
aAnnROoUuUncEe= 


I % 
BOVE we anon 


OGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE A 
it LONDON, 


18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 


J 
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ene Ul ee eee 
ROWLEY. SOUTHAMPTON. 
he erection of a school for 310 children in Doulton’s | For new roof over drill-hall, St. Mary’s Road. Messrs. 
toad. Messrs. Pritcnarp & Prircuarp, architects, Lemon & Butrzarp, MM.Inst.C.E., engineers, South- 
{idderminster. ampton and Westminster. 
ma@waTeR, Cradley Heath (accepted) . £3,13610 0 Wakeham Bros. . ; : : : . £2,110 20seG 
ST. HELENS. ey & Son . : d i ; sie : . 
urface and foul water-pipe sewers for the drainage of Haecntoense raha . : ; ‘ 1830 0 0 
rrell Estate. Messrs. Cuasr & Broom, engineers, Playfair & Toole : 1712 0 0 
7 Dale Street, Liverpool. Cawtesegee = =) t. | gE Rp. | ap eaeeneg 
mmc. . peeimen 0) Pl Wort teWay sy tin | * ee 1,675 0 0 
ett Bros. . : . . . . 4,322 14 9 Nichol ; ; : ; é : 1,649 0 0 
EE iia We Koel 2 | Osman, ces 
: ee Farley . ; : ; : ets : Jenkins & Sons, Southampton (accepted) 1,584 0 0 
Son : : : ¢ : ; F 
ie a Co. . ; : : : : 5,947 0 0 STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
ton & Son. . , : : : : 5,829 13 0 | For alterations at Primitive Methodist Church, Lonsdale 
‘donald ; : . . : : 5,795 0 0 apa Messrs. Ext1gan Jonns & Jackson, architects, 
kle y : : : ; . : 3,499 18 0 anley. 
ronpson & Wyatt, Oldham (accepted) 3,294 0 0 North of England School Fur- rise ay 
SCOTLAND. nishing Co, . £976 611 £804 0 7 
dditions and alterations at the City Hospital, Aber- Breeze & Sons 5 : : 828 10 0 739 10 0 
en, for the Town Council. ; Addison & Co. : ‘ : 742 10 0O 707 10 O 
Accepted tenders. Gallimore ‘ ; : : 710, 707 Oe? GBORTORTO 
ie, Smith & Son, mason . : o) AS71020 Godwin : : : ; 67 OREO 648 10 0 
jeson, carpenter . 3 J 2 : 3,000 0 0 Ellis F . ; , s 669 0 O 623 10 O 
kie & Sons, plumber . F ; ; 1,682 0 0 Howlett : : E : 614 0 O 57908. 0 
nochie & Sons, plasterer. F : 915.5 1,,-0 Frost " ; ‘ ‘ ’ 605 0 0 536 2 0 
kie & Sons, heating engineer . ‘ 658 10 0 Colley & Lindop . : : 591 10 0 552 8 0 
lon & Watt, painter . ; : : 498 0 0 Cornes & Sons 5, : : 57 (a0 549 0 0 
tland & Son, slater. : : ; 561 0 0 Walters, jun. . : : ; 575 0 0 — 
yster, ironworker . ; : : f 123 18 6 Thomas & Son ; ; : 565 0 0 530 0 O 
uitect’s estimate . ‘ : ; . 12,000 0 0 Ward & Son . . : , 560 0 0 530 0 0 
Blakemore & Sons . : : 549 0 0 528 0 0 
WILLENHALL (STAFFS). Salt Ds. . *BS0 LONE ee poner 
ulding a Council school in Albion Street, to accom- Bennett Bros., Burslem (ac- 
xlate 1,090 children. cepted) a | Meth we (14002 On et enna 
1 & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) . £8,786 0 0 WALES 
r mstallation of low-pressure heating apparatus. For private street improvement works at Gabalfa, in the 
tpy & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted) 545 0 0 Sareh of Llandaff Mr. James Hoxpen, A.M.I.C.E., 
For electric lighting. surveyor, Cardiff. 
Son & Co., Shrewsbury (accepted) . 224 4 0 Russ, Whitechurch, near Cardiff (accepted) Tiree 1 


| cmnpeamadcoasaninesdiniaaominasaieematiceeee 


KS PARK, BOX GROUND. 
SHAM, DOWN, FOR HARDENING <4 gate WATERPROOFING, (NS COM WESTWOOD Ba G UND: 
EIGH DOWN, | & PRESERVING ou BUILDING MATERIALS [#2 A THe EEA Cie 
RADFORD, PORTLAND. 

| DEPOTS a - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
Westbourne Park, HEAD OFFICES:- “a5, BATH. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


HANGE ST, EAS 
svenor Road, MANCHESTER ~ : 
Pimlico, TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


HARCOURTS’ (1.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


AMONG BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT, OTHER 
MANY PLACES: 


The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works, Saltley, 

The “ Scotsman,” Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 

“The Times’’ Office, London. The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T. Stewart, Esq.,NewYork. 

The Post Office, Montreal. The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull. 

The New oe meebo ee The City Asylum, Birmingham. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. Also on all the leading Steamship Lines 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. including “The Cunard,” ‘The White 

BREAKING STRAINS. The New Library, Pollokshields. Star,” “The Dominion,” The P. & O-" 


380 Ibs. 600 lbs. The Asylum, Letterkenny, * The North German Lloyd,” &c., &e. 
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TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1908. DONCASTER —continued. 
Tur following are a few of the more important works of Bott & Stennell . 5 ‘ : : : 54,402 
which the tenders appeared in our columns in the course of Scott ; : 3 F d : ; 53,752 
1908 :— Moffatt. oe 3 : f : oe 
Widnes Foundry Co. : . ; ; ,698 
Miata garter, Muirhead & os ; 8 > Cen .. 527584 
For erection of superstructure of County Asylum. Mr. F. Tea 51,98 
Wuirmore and W. H. Town, architects. ie ; : ; 7 : ; : 1983 
Firth , ; é 3 ; f , 51,948 
Pethick . : : : : lier te / ii ee Uae) Holmes é kines 49,994 
Foster & Dicksee : 3 : ; : 255,352 0 0 ARNOLD & Son, Torioe ae (accepted) ‘ 47,790 
Parnell & Son . 5 ; : : : 222,534 0 0 
McCormick & Som i529 4s) ga 8222 223%NG 0 DUBLIN. 
Minter . ; : : ; ; 5 220,000 0 O | For construction of additional storage reservoir af ] 
Young & Son . : : ; : : 214,995 0 0 wood and other works in connection with water su 
Wall , : ; : j : 5 214,000 0 0 city. 
Bennett... 20 «Si gee eee en aoe COUmNO sO Heggarty & Gault. =.  .  . . S2Qeumee 
Lovatt . ‘ : : : é : 207,789 0 0 Stewart . ‘ , , ; 5 171,482 
Lowe & Son. é . ; 206,925 0 0 Best & Sons. ; ; : : ; 145,228 
Bateman ; : : ; : : 204,307 0 0 J. & T. Binns. : : : ; F 138,500 
Willcox . 4 : i : i i 202,500 0 0 Mitchell & Son , é ‘ : 127,927 
Pattinson : : : : : 202,426 0 0 McLoughlin & Harvey . ‘ : : 123,600 
Perry & Co. . i ; : : ; 199,350 0 0 Moran & Son . ‘ ; ‘ 2 , 119,222 
Wallis& Son . : ‘ ; : : 198,840 0 0 Nott : : ; 3 : : ; 106,405 
Leslie & Co... t ; ; : ‘ 197,000 0 0 Collen Bros. . é : . : ; 104,440 
Blake ‘ : : : : : : 195,000 0 O Crawford : ; ‘ ‘ ; d 100,864 
Allen & Sons . : 194,000 0 0 Whyte & Co. . g : : : : 91,879 
Arnold & Son. ; ' : : : 191,866 0 0 KINLEN (accepted) . : : ‘ 86, 998 
King & Son. . . . . . 191,700 0 0 | For erection of technical schools in Bolton Street, fron 
Waring & White . : ; : ; 191,545 0 O by City architect. 
Beckett . ; : : . . £40,000 
DONCASTER. G. & T. Crampton : : 5 ; : 58,860 
For construction of Marsh Gate bridge and road. Mr Pemberton & Son . : d ‘ i 38,250 
EDWARD PARRY, engineer. Mackey . ; : 2 : 37,770 
Thorne & Son . : : : : = “S66;192° 6 11. Meleahun & Harvey g , é ‘ 37,267 
Whitaker Bros. . : : ; : : 62,198 0 0 Collen Brose ; : : 5 36,762 
Baker & Sons . : ; : , : 60,648 18 7 J. & P. Good, Ltd. ; : : 3 36,600 
Dixon ; : : ; : 58,219 14 4 Hull & Co. . ; ‘ : : , 36,498 
Logan & Hemingway : : : ; 57,325 0 0 Donovan & Sons. : ; : : 56,421 
Cleveland Bridge Co. : / ‘ , 55,181 9 4 J. & W. Stewart. : : _). ea 35,292 
Lamb é : ; , : ; ; 55,137 0 1 Langley . : : : Y : 34,995 
Wrigley . , ; : : 5 ; 54,884 1 4 le Quo, Marri, Ltd., Belfast and Dub- 
Kelletts . ; é ; ; : , 54,598 5 4 lin (accepted) , ; F , : 34,006 


SPRAGUE & CO, us 


Loithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.! 


Telegrams: “ Photo, London.” Telephone : 1649 Holborn. — 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, & Reports 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. SPR AGUE’S | 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 


Lithographed and Printed in best style. POCKE! 
Sprague’s “Ink Photo” Process, DI ARY 
Photo-Lithography. | 


Process Blocks of every description. For [909 


For examples of our Reproductions sce the Illustrations in NOW READY. 
this Journal, for the supply of which we have continuously 
held the contract for the past 39 years. 

Photography (Outdoor). Paper Wrappers, 1/6. 
Thoroughly competent Operators for Architectural Work always With Russia Wallet, 5/- 


available. 
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HAMMERSMITH. 

r erection of factory at Brook Green, W., for the Wolfram 
(Tungsten) Metal Filament Lamps, the Robertson 
Electric Lamps, and the General Electric Co. Mr. R. 
J. Lovett, architect, 46 Bh ie Victoria Street, E.C. 


Hughes & Stirling £41, 688 0 0 
Roome & Co. 39, 686 0 0 
Wisdom Bros. ; 39,403 0 0 
spencer, Santo & Co. 39,377 0 0 
Allen & Co. 38,265 0 0 
Jhessum & Co. . 37,892 0 0 
‘rollope & Colls 37,587 0 0 
Jarnett & Brotchin . 37,510 0 0 
Valkerdine 56,939 0 0 
Varing-White Building Co. : ; 35,978 0 0 
iovatt : : F . 04,832 0...0 
larmichael : : 34,456 0 0 
[cManus, Hammersmith (accepted) 54,400 0 0 


LEE VALLEY. 
‘construction of storage reservoir for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 


‘ennedy £925,386 19 11 


edrette & Co. 847,454 2 0 
[oran & Sons. a : ; ; 596,730 7 9 
yrom ee es MA B7O717.17, 4 
[onk & Newell : 560,834 14 5 
erry & Co. 558,181 0 0 
eslie & Co. ‘ : ; 539,144 0 0 
a : 4 ; ; ; : 499,629 0 0 
owell . : : : ' : 468,460 19 1 
fcAlpine & Sons : 428,059 15 2 
layfair & Toole 427,040 17 7 
opham, Jones & Railton 420,529 5 8 
irk & Randall ? 415,544 0 0 
aldry & Yerburgh . 404,514 12 7 
uttall & Co. 402, 67a te 4 
ott & Middleton . 306, 891 11 10 
orrison & Mason . 394,591 119.5 
ocwra & Sons 088,516 17 11 
sarson & Son 375,960 2 3 
ird & Sons 373,984 15 5 
aut, Lrp. (accepted) 340,770 0 O 


LEICESTER. 


For Derwent supply section of waterworks. Messrs. EVERARD, 


Son & Pick, engineers, Leicester. 
Constructing service reservoirs, bridges, laying mains and 
other works, 


Monk & Newell LUO Ais 25 
Lawson : : 140,134 1 9 
Wright, Green & Co. 155,350 12 2 
Crawford 127,870 15° 1 
Pattinson & Sons 127,846 2 11 
Bentley & Co. . 125,488 0 0 
Cochrane & Sons 125,510 18 7 
Pearson & Co. . 122,878 18 10 
Manders . 5 122,284 10 4 
Brebner & Co. . 120,338 11 6 
Birth ae Co. 120,106 0 0 
Bentley & Son. : , : : 4 115,550 13 2 
Law E : é é : ; 2 115,051 6 4 
Mackay : ; ; : 7 : 112,984 17 4 
Coles : : 5 : : : A 110,207 0 10 
Morrison & Mason . 109,775 7 7 
Jewett Bros. . 108,214 12 7 
Underwood & Bro. 106,386 6 0 
Muirhead & Co. 106,227 5 9 
Moffat , 105,731 0 9 
Docewra & Son . 104,856 7 8 
Aird & Sons , : ; . ; 102,267.12. 1 
Neal : ; , ” ; ; : 90,606 0 0 


Cast-iron pipes. 


Macfarlane, Strang & Co. TEL OTe. 
Stewart & Co. . VU 68456006 
McLaren & Co. 110,149 17 10 
Sheepbridge Coal and Tron Co. 98,607 8 6 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co, SATA aley (0) 
Holwell Iron Co. F 97,083 10 7 
Cochrane & Co. 96,666 16 6 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 94,668 9 9 
Cochrane & Co. 93,781 16 1 


FIG, 971.—PATENT “OPEN CHANNEL” DOWNFLOW. 


HE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


\d Office : WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


Tpool—21 Leeds Street. Hull—aAlfred Celder Street, South Side, Queen’s Dock. 


-_ 


London Offices and Showrooms: 2 and 3 NORFOLK 8TREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY 
COMPANY, LTD., 


have devoted special care and attention 
to the design and modelling of their 
Lavatory Basins, 


THE GLAZE IS LEADLESS, 


and combines the qualities of STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, SMOOTHNESS, and BRICHT- 
NESS. Designsand Estimates submitted 
for modern Bathrooms fitted with every 
requisite. 


ALSO FOR 


BATH AND LAVATORY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


for Public Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c. 


Also at— 


Birmingham—1 Edmund Street. Newcastle—4 Northumberland St. 


F 
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ES aa 
LONG DITTON. LONDON —continued. | 
ee : c : ii Ditton, for the | For erection of out-patient, casualty, and bathing dep; 
For’ eqnstraction jog ets 070.21 8U ie Sate iy ments, King’s College Hospital, ” Denmark Hilly } 
Wittiam A. Pires, architect; Messrs. Fowrer & H 


Metropolitan Water Board. 


Mayoh & Haley ; : ‘ : ee Oia MAN, quantity surveyors. 
Mowlem & Co, 6) 0s + 68,808 00 1S Rider & Son. 6. |). 
Aird & Sons . 7 . . . 60,187 17 5 Lawrance & Sons . ; : : : 73,798 0 
Holliday & CHetmaacd : : : ; 58,649 0 0 Colls & Son  . : ; ; : ‘ 73,333 0 
Docwra& Son... fy oi), PBS OSA IG 20 tes - ae . i ee Co . 
eslie fo) F 5 : : : 
Monee (accepted) . ; ; Sai Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 4 ; 5 69,949 0 
Perry & Co. . : ; : ; 69,784 0 
LONDON. Holloway Bros, Ltd. . . «|. [a 
For erection of workhouse and infirmary for the City of Carmichael : . . . . oo 0 
London Union at Homerton. Mr. Sruartr Hitt, archi- Dove Bros., Ltd. g 375 0 
Foster & DIcKSEE, Lap. (accepted) ; 65,658 0 


vegies ectenupes se for erection on the West Hill site (Wandsworth) 0; 


Foster , : ; ; : ; Senet UP secondary school for the accommodation of 476 girls, 
Lawrence . é : : : . . 64,854 0 0 King & Son . : ; . £34,254 0 
Cubitt & Son . : . . . . 64,293 0 0 Pavan & Fotheringham . : ; ! 53,741 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : : ; 65,223 0 0 Downs ; 5 : : : ; : 50,537 0 
Trollope & Colls _ 4. 9.4) Weems) hee 208 pus mune See on sae . 5. od : 

bree cCormick & Sons . : : P ; 
Ser: : ; ' pee ano Holloway Bros. (London) . ; d : 29,595 0 

illiams . : ‘ ‘ : P : 61,574 0 0 | 
n Appleby & Sons. ; : F 29,586 0 
Carmichael ; : : Oh aE 0-0 Spencer, Santo & Co... ; ‘ ; 29,311 0 
Ashby & Horner : : é : : 60,870 0 O W. Smith & Son . : : ‘ 7 28,740 0 
Lawrance & Sons. ; , 60,200 0 .0 Holliday & Greenwood . : : : 28, 623 0 
Perry & Co. . 5 ‘ : : 60,171 0 0 Lovatt : : : . : 28, 507 15 
Holloway Bros.; | y+ 2) Sue eae NOOO 7650 0 Dee & Sos . oo ae 4 
i ieee .& owyer ; ‘ , , ; | 
mi SENS ee , : j ; : eae Works Committee estimate F 3 ‘ 27,938 0 

Chessum & Sons . : : " : 59,901 O OQ | 7) BekheR Soneoee : 27,870 C 
Perry & Bros. . ? : : 4 . 59,897 0 0 | Tiestinite Ces : : ; , ; 27,820 ( 
FP, .& Hi Higes ; ; ; ; P 59,750 O 0 Whitehead & Co. . ; : : 27,600 ¢ 
Johnson & Co, . : é 5 : 59,739 O O | Treasure & Son : f : : ; 27, 57a) (i 
Kilby & Gayford . : 59,374 0 0 B&H YF, Miggs. f ; ; é 27,504 ( 
Godson & Sons . ‘ : : : 58,979 0 0 | Carmichael : : ; ; : : 27,504 ( 
Porter ; ; ‘ : ' : 58,326 0 0 | Johnson & Co. . . 27 ae (| 
Greenwood : : : + 66,472'°0" 0]. * J; ker ae Patrick, Wandsworth (recom- 
Shurmur . } ‘ 56,854 0 0 mended) : ‘ : 25,852 ( 
Monk, Lower Edmonton (accepted) . : 55,400 0 0 | | 


: Estimate of architect (ednewtam ; : 28,200 ( 


CARTER & CO,, “0 
Ne, POOLE, DORSET. 


29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, MANUFACTURERS OF , 
SE. Floor, Wall and Hearth Tiles 
MANCHESTER Office: Wreeramic Mosaic, Terra Cotta an 
100 DEANSGATE. 
Constructional Faience, Fireplace: 


ETC, 
DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | 
Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. Architects’ Suggestions Embodied in Special oe" 


Wu. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS,L 


tae. TOTTEN HAM. N. 


JOIN ERY oF every pescairrio 
MOULDINGS aw orsicn | 


is 


LONDON —continued, 


y erection of infirmary buildings, St. James Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8.W. Mr. T. S. Grsson, architect, 50 
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LONDON —continued. 


For construction of embankment wall and certain work inci- 
dental thereto in connection with the new County Hall. 


Old Bond Street. Topham, Jones & Railton. ; : . wld0,525 10.0 
Mumeeeson =. Cw Cte. CS CwSC«S:SC«é«RkT7,687 CC Loatees a Tee |: 70,88 f 
3 > ; Y f , ; A 7 SLowlem Ww Ons 5 ° ° = . ) 
ea a ty o| Escuela | marae 
Parnell & Son 75,049 0 0 . 
ea ; i ; ; ; ; 74,989 sgh Westminster Construction Co. . ; ‘ 65,509 11 9 
yeather . ; . ; , ‘ . ; Cochrane & Sons . 64,486 4 0 
Zulled & Co. . : : ; : 74,650 0 0 Price & Reeves, W aterloo Place, ‘S.W. 
umitage & Hodgson : z J ; 74,613 0 0 (recommended) : ‘ 62,662 9 7 
liggs & Hill . : f ; : ; 74,474 0 0 Ditto (alternative tender) ; ; : 59,480 0 10 
farmichael ; 2 : - : : 74,350 0 0 | For construction of Section B, about 54 miles in length, of the 
eslie & Co. . Z : : : ‘ 73,790 0 0 sewer between Queen’s Road, Sereda and Formosa 
rh fey) sk 73,630 0 0 Street, Paddington. 

Mees: ti(SstiC(“stC3,a5Z og | Trentham = ww Sw, 52,160 12 10 
Biincale : 73,190 0 0 erry & Co. . , : : Sean O12:16765 On O 
aes Ris. a ao aes Bentley &Son. . . . . . 240,518 12 10 

attinson Scanehae d ; : 3 991 0 0 Pearson & Son . : ; : : : 239,041 11 8 
followay Bros. . : : : : : 72,500 0 0 Manders : : f , ; 237,566 3 1 
inter . : : : ; ; : 71,759 0 0 Scott & Middleton . : : , : 231,935 1 9 
"wo H. F. Higgs . ; : ; ; 71,500 0 0 Kennedy : : J ; 229,675 2 1 
Yatson . : é : ‘ : 71,400 0 0 ste & Co. é : : ‘ : Site * 7 
Memons. «wt kts, nh eS % 
ee Son eet oy Cl’ Works! Commlitige<. A eet 
urk & Randall : : : : ; 70,820 0 0 
fall, Ltd 70,741 0 0 Paterson . ; ; 210,589 3 4 

: f : ; ; , ; ; LU ede peeti ace Construction Co. : ; 203,417 1 2 

folliday & Greenwood A ; : _ 69,949 0 0 Ditt it z tiv ; : : ; ; 188 400 oo 
faring-White Building Co. . . . 69,864 0 0| y7tt®,4 terna Chee te ae o 
mand, Pettit& Co. . . . . 69560 0 0 fe Ae eo Ve. (a 
| , Moran & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 
a oe CU 69,500 0° 0 (recommended) 172,015 11 11 
Jove bros. é , : f 4 . 68,985 on 0 d : ; F : : ; 

Meee Co. 0 Ce wtwg 68 644 0 OO MOLESEY. 

ray . A j : : ; ; ‘ 68,500 0 0 | For construction of storage reservoir and other works for the 
_ .. : : : . tee . 0 Metropolitan Water Board. 

orden on . : ; ‘ ‘ : ; 0 Turner . : : : ‘ = piwalo,coo LO rh 
pencer, Santo& Coo . . . . 67,398 0 0 Moran’@Son’. . «Ss one g0G ono 
awrence & Son. ee 66,764 08" 0 Kirk & er Es, fi ae 
atman & Fotheringham ; 66,663 0 0 Neal ae fem 23250007 Oa 

oHNSON & Co., Wandsworth Common Pearson & Son ; 229.133 13 6 
Me 66,550 0 0 Monk da Newell i)... 0. 0° (2 a ooziozatraand 

ENGLISH BROS., Lta., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
NATURAL | asi, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS see 
ROCK ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and S MATCHED BOARDS 
| By etee ats Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
(Limmer, Seyssel, 
Vorwohle, etc.) ; 
““LITHONITE” 
ae OrK || Penrose-LIFTS 
Asphatilte. 


Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


IRE, LIFE, 


— ANNUITIES, ——— 
SONAL ACCIDENT, 
glary, Workmen’s Com- 
sation (including Domestic 
ants), Sickness, Fidelity 
wantee, Motor Car, Plate 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. RAtLWAY (p ast End). 


ENGERT & ROLFE 109 Farringdon Road, E.C. 


LIMITED 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


LONDON & 


Security £4,432,626. 


45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL 
Head Offices i KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARINE 


CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
i P fi I Architects for introduction of business. 
8s, ronts nsurance, &c. BA’ i 'H S' i ONE. Ce EE TTS SE CTU 


Office: | LONDON: BOX GROUND. CORNCRIT 


YOCKNEY’'S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
+ RIDCE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


eStec, | Chef Office: | lhe YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Le, ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


ale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


‘TIONS FoR AGENCIES INVITED. 


RSHAM, Wilts 


_ LONDON DEPOT; WARWICK RD» kensincton, wv. 1S. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


Felephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—'‘ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.’ HAWTHORN ROAD, 


Quotations given for every description of BATH STONEWORK, WILLESDEN GREIN, N.W. 
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Trentham : ! 227,154 14 8 
Mowlem & Co. 224,898 0 0 
Aird & Sons 215,074 8 3 
Nunn & Co. 215,502 1 3 
Docwra & Son 212,993 11 3 
Moffat 211,386 10 9 
Byrom . 210,952 16 3 
Playfair & Toole 209,877 0 0 
Scott ; : 207,107 6 3 
Scott & Middleton ; 205,882 17 8 
Manders , 194,200 6 9 
Shellabear & Son 189,053 17 11 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 185,828 5 9 
Pattinson & Sons 181,402 17 3 
Holme & King 180,247 11 6 
Nott 178,453 1 6 
Morrison & Mason. IAS wTASHE = ALE 8) 
Nowell . 172;026 '4°°2 
Topham, Jones & Railton 171,054 11 4 
McAupine & Sons, 25 Victoria Street, 

S.W. (accepted) ‘ . 3 : 152,727 7 9 

NEWPORT. 
For erection of Technical Institute. The Borough Engineer, 

architect. 
Reed £44,101 0 O 
Moon 42,797 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. 42,498 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 41,899 0 0 
Williams : 40,900 0 0 
Holton & Whiting 40,768 0 0 
Jenkins 40,298 0 0 
Charles 39,968 0 O 
Long & Sons 39,893 0 O 
Davies ; 39,254 0 0 
Collins & Godfrey 59,180 0 0 
King & Co. i 63,062 0 0 
Jordan & Son . 38,520 0 0 
Turner & Sons . 57,958 0 O 
BuakE, Plymouth (accepted) 36,150 0 O 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE OF SIR PAUL PINDAR, LONDON. 
OLD HOUSES, EXETER, 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL FOR GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL, 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW ASSURANCE COMPANY» 
; OFFICES, EUSTON SQUARE, N.W. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 1. MR. ERNEST ‘GEORGE, 


UPPER EDMONTON. 
For the erection of the first portion of the New Infirmary 


Bridport Road, for the Guardians of the Edmon 
Union. Mr. Seis Hitt, architect, 106 Cannon Str 
E.C. Quantities by Moser 1D Cuucennee & Son, 4 Fi 
bury Circus, E.C. 
Dove Brothers, Ltd. . £87,035 0 
Porter : : 86,972 0 
Miskin & Son . 85,627 0 
Fairhead & Son 84,317 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 83,681 0 
General Building Co. 83,495 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. . 82,297 0 
Wall, Ltd, 81,950 0 
Kirk °& Randall 81,923 0 
Lovatt & Co. 81,712 0 
Sabey & Sons 81,400 0 
Perry & Co. é 80,306 0 
Waring & bah Ltd. 80,191 0 
Coles 79,951 15 
Minter .. 79,931 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 79,866 0 
Johnson & Co. . 79,783 0 
Rowbotham’ 79,777 0 
Pattinson & Sons 79,346 0 
Monk : 79,300 0 
Moss & Sons 79,180 6 
Hawkins & Co. . 77,690 0 
Nightingale 77,115 0 
Knight & Son 76,811 0 
Paid & Fotheringham . 75,444 0 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE a} 
/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY WV 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


) EDINBURGH | 


fice: 2 St Andrey, 
NS Steel 
oe) i 


office & — 
Riverst de Works, 
East Greenwich, Sé 


3 & 


jiouR STOCKS CONSIST 
oF 15,000 TOR 


IN 

BRITISH STANDARD 

SECTIONS OF 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES & PLAT 


ices 75 Bath Sr 
Ta Works, i 
Port Dundas, 


Office & Works 
Trafford Fak, 


«J 
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WALTON. 
srection of engine and boiler houses, &c., at Walton, for 


she Metropolitan Water Board. 


Portland Stone an 


drette . 
ighes & Stirling . 
ill : 

ggs : 

try & Gor. 

ster & Dicksee 
wkins & Co. 
skin, Ltd. . 

i a : 


Cormick & Sons . 


ither 

ea C- : 
Alpine & Sons 
llis & Sons . 
wrence & Son 
nday & Sons 
ran & Son 
wlem & Co. . 
itinson & Sons 
itehead & Co. 
kaman & Son 
lloway Bros. 


liday & Greenwood 


d & Sons 
wmur & Sons 
33& Sons . 
k & Randall 
y & Co. 


Hie & White (1906) . 
k, Kerr & Co. (recommende 


d White Glazed Fa 


d) 


cings. 

£121,530 
118,377 
106,236 
106,103 
100,859 
100,396 
96,035 
94,112 
93,729 
92,484 
92,422 
90,579 
88,491 
88,372 
88,362 
88,212 
87,558 
86,135 
85,162 
85,126 
83,878 
83,592 
83,365 
82,886 
82,611 
81,966 
81,136 
80,761 
79,705 
73,516 
69,542 


aoe ooo ooo oooh ooo oho lolololololololo to) 


aa aoe oo ool ooo ooo ooo ololololololololohoh—) 


E have received a request from Mr. J. N. Milner, the 
a Community, Ltd., Oneida, New York, to supply him 
a list of fireproof-window manufacturers in this 


ry. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Unver the direction of Messrs. Singer Hyde & Son, 


| architects, Worthing, the “Boyle’’ system of natural 

ventilation, embracing the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump’”’ 
ventilators, has been applied to Christchurch schools, 
Worthing. 


A Large clock has just been erected in the tower at the 
Public Park, Tunstall. It has four large dials, and strikes 
the hours. The work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made the 
large memorial chiming clock in Tunstall Market Place some 
years ago. 

Messrs. EH. P. Attam & Co. announce their change of 
address from 11 Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 
to 28 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., as and from January 1. 


THE United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 
47 Victoria Street, S.W., have recently secured the follow- 
ing contracts:—Bromley Telephone Exchange; Chester 
Telephone Exchange ; Northern Insurance Buildings, Glas- 
gow; St. James’s Church, New Barnet; Eccles Hall, 
Drayton Park; new power station, Grove Road ; constabu- 
lary buildings, Northallerton; new schools, Southbank ; 
Clarence Hotel, Manchester; Ram Hotel, Doncaster ; 
laundry block, Salford Hospital ; shops and offices, Chippen- 
ham. 


THE new schools, Skegness, are being supplied with Shor- 
land’s patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE new premises of Mr. Ellis, at the corner of High 
Street and Market Place, Burton-on-Trent, are a noteworthy 
addition to the town. Mr. Fourshaw, the architect, has 
made the buildings quite up to date. The facings are of red 
Heather brick with Hollingten dressings, and the chimneys 
are finished with ‘“ Edwardian” pots. The builder is Mr. 
George Hedges. The steelwork and fire-resisting floors are 
by Mark Fawcett & Co., of Westminster and Greenwich. 


THE Colne Town Council have received the formal sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board to borrowing powers to 
the extent of 7501. for the installation of Royles’s patent 
filtration and aerating plant at the new public baths. 


MACFARLANE'S CASTINGS 
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‘“ Pewrose’s Prcrorran ANNuAL’’ has now reached its | 12 inches deep, and to properly frame on the top of 
fourteenth volume and it gives pride of place to none of its | foundation a framework of iron girders of a like depth, 
predecessors. Messrs. A. W. Penrose, of Farringdon Road, Spee JE 
E.C., may be said to be as successful with their ‘‘ Process EEE EEE 
Year Book’’ as in the lifts with which their name is asso- — Ela rnousnw— Paese 
ciated. The contents are almost bewildering in their variety, tice 
though this is inevitable in a book which is a faithful review 
of the graphic arts for a whole year. There are over fifty 
illustrated articles dealing with various kinds of process 
work and kindred subjects. Some of the colour prints are of 
great beauty, while others would admirably suit their pur- 
pose of attracting attention to trade. 


Messrs. Vincent Rosperts & Marr, heating and drying 
engineers, Leeds, have recently carried out the following | | nee 
contracts for heating at Roundhay Congregational Church, : 
Belgrave Central Hall, Harehills Cemetery chapels, Al- 
woodley Golf Club house, new clothing factory for Messrs. 
Joseph Hepworth & Son, Ltd., Leeds, and numerous others, 
and supplied and installed a large boiler for municipal 
buildings, Leeds. They have fitted their patent drying 
machinery at the Manchester Royal Infirmary laundry, | 
under Mr. Edwin T. Hall, V.P.R.I.B.A., and for textile | 
work at Messrs. Pyrah & Son, Heckmondwike, and Messrs. 
T. Liversidge & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield. 


ee Ene —Evevarion, —_— 


Enevarion—- bby z 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Earthquake-proof Houses. 


Sir,—After reading of the horrible scenes and of the loss 
of life and suffering in Italy, and of the hundreds who 
would otherwise escape being buried alive in the débris from | 
earthquake shock, does it not behove all thinking men, espe- 
cially architects, to devise some means that will obliterate or 
in some way. lessen the dangers? I beg to submit plans for 
improved housing in these stricken districts, which, if pro- 
perly executed, should save the property entirely, unless the 
shock was sufficient to turn the house completely over. They 


would certainly meet many requirements both for durability | TSuxparia Lar : 
and economy. It will be seen by the drawings, which are | boa WHE Gite?" 2 
void of all intricate, elaborate and unnecessary fittings, the | ee Lier t Tor reer 


idea is simply to cover the whole site with cement concrete | 


OTIS ELEVATO 


GRAND PRIZE AND COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


PASSENGER | «O77S” Push -Button ELECTR 


and Electric Lifts. So simple a 
a child may work them. 


PREIGHT As fitted at Windsor HYDRAU 
ELEVATORS. Castle, Balmoral, &c. ELEVATO 


/ 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, entitled— 


“THE OTIS ELEVATOR INDUSTRY.” 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E 


an. 8, 1909. | 


—— 


yhes, crossed and recrossed, as shown, filled in with 
nt concrete to the top of girders and splayed on the 
Je, the foundation concrete to project 1 foot—not more— 
my opinion a projection of, say, 3 or 4 feet would be 
, to break off under a very great shock, and therefore 
oundation the better. For example, suppose an earth- 
3 seam runs under a house thus built, is it not reason- 
to believe that the combustion would glide off to the 
‘of the concrete, if the said foundation is sufficiently 
g, before shattering the house ? 


? course, the house must not be merely built on the 
foundation, but should have standards attached to the 
nrders and built into walls. This class of house should 
9¢ exceptionally dry, as the whole site would be made 
mp-proof foundation. The framework of iron girders 
own on foundation plan, fixed in position and filled 
th cement concrete, and also the proposed position for 
aullions of 4 inch by 2 inch solid iron, framed and 
| together, in elevation AA and end elevation. To 
these iron fittings would be very simple. The founda- 
sirders could be made in sizes of 6 feet long, the short 
with holes cast, as shown in enlarged detail E; the 
girders would be made, say, from 10 feet upwards. 
t inch by 2 inch solid mullion ties could also be made 
size, holed ready for use to fit all requirements, and 
be attached to the foundation girders, as shown on 
| A, B, C and D, or on any part of the foundation ; 
it would be very advisable to have the 4 inch by 
h ties built into the partition walls, say, on a level 
and through the ceiling joists from front to back of 


| menced in a few months. 
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house, and, of course, any quantity of these mullions and 
tie-pieces could be used and built into wall, as in detail 
D and C, in a 14-inch wall, or in practically any thickness 
of wall. If this is not the best way to guard against earth- 
quakes’ terrible death, I do hope and trust I have been able 
to offer some advice to those whose lot it is to provide plans 
and supervise the rebuilding of new homes for the remaining 
population.—Yours truly, 
THos. PrrcrvaLe WRay. 
Langthorpe House, Boroughbridge, Yorks. 


VARIETIES. 


Amone the recent Government publications is a cata- 
logue of wood engravings after Millais. 

Various schemes, involving a total expenditure of about 
60,000/., are under consideration by the Matlock authorities. 

Mr. Witi1am Ricuarp Mitus, of 4 Constitution Hill, 
Ipswich, and of Dovercourt, Essex, retired builder, left 
estate valued at 23,9761. gross, with net personalty nil. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the borrow- 
ing of 57,0001. for carrying out a drainage scheme for the 
borough of Christchurch. 

Tuer Board of Education have signified their approval of 


the plans for the new Northampton | and County school, and 


have urged that the building should be proceeded with at 
once. 


THE erection of a new hospital for Lewes will be com- 
The site acquired is on the Downs, 
and a pleasing design has been prepared by Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz & Ford, of Lewes and London. 

A LADY with an interest in some property in Birmingham 


| has been fined 5/. and costs for attempting to give a bribe of 


a sovereign to an official of the Corporation’s Housing De- 
partment who had warned her that she would have to appear 
in court. 

Tuer extension of the South Shields Post Office buildings 
is under consideration by the Board of Works in London. 
Nearly twenty years have elapsed since the present premises 
were opened, and the business has very greatly increased 
during that period. 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


PLLLPPLPILI ILI U 


| FIRST in the Field. 


PAD ALDLADLALSS PLP PDLPLPLL LLL LLL DI NLS NLL LS 
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Some time ago Sir Donald Currie was approached with a 
view to inducing him to give a donation to the fund for the 
erection of a new infirmary in Perth. Sir Donald replied 
that he was prepared to give a quarter of the cost of a new 
institution provided certain conditions were observed, the 
principal of which was that Sir Donald’s own architect 
should be appointed. The directors of the infirmary con- 
sidered Sir Donald’s offer from every point of view, and 
reluctantly had to forego it on the ground that the time 
limit was too short, and that the appointment of his archi- 
tect did not meet with approval. 

A corrace hospital is to be erected at Denbeath, N.B., 
at a cost of about 6,000/. The accommodation will include 
two principal wards, an emergency ward, operating-room, 
X-rays room, an administrative block, bathrooms, &c. 
Apart from the building is a mortuary and chapel. The 
contractors are:—Mason, John Farmer, Methil; joiners, 
Bruce & Sons, Dundee ; slaters, J. & T. Stobie, Buckhaven ; 
plasterer, R. Neaves, Leven; plumbers, Rolland & Co., 
Dunfermline ; electric fittings, Oliver Melville, Kirkcaldy. 
The work is to be begun in the spring. 

Messrs. SpraGuE & Co., Lrp., of Hast Harding Street, 
Fetter Lane, London, forward us a copy of their pocket-book 
diary and letter wallet. This is one of the most valuable 
diaries issued, containing as it does so much information 
valuable to all engaged in connection with the building trade. 
Messrs. Sprague are the proprietors of the well known pro- 
cess known as ink photo, and our illustrations for the past 
thirty-nine to forty years give evidence of the high-class 
nature of this work. 

Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned an applica- 
tion of the Brampton Rural District Council, Cumberland, 
for an extensive scheme for supplying the parishes of 
Brampton, Hayton, Castle Carrock and Irthington with 
water. There will be between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight miles of water mains and three reservoirs, which it is 
intended to construct of ferro-concrete. The estimated cost 
of the works is about 16,000/. The engineer of the scheme, 
Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., of Messrs. Taylor, 
Wallin & Taylor, of Newcastle and Birmingham, has been 
instructed to obtain tenders for the construction of the works 
as soon as possible. 


Tue Stoke-on-Trent Town Council have received a 
from the Local Government Board relative to the ap 
tion to borrow 6501. for a water-cooling apparatus ¢ 
electricity and destructor works. The Board are not gaj 
as to the necessity for incurring that expenditure, anc 
sider the matter should be deferred pending the sett], 
of the question of the federation of the Potteries towns, 
Council are however of opinion that it is extr 
important, both from an economical standpoint, and y 
view to safeguarding the uninterrupted continuity 9 
electrical supply, that the proposed plant should be inst 
and therefore a further application will be made t+ 
Board, urging reconsideration of the matter. 


Tue Bedford Town Council have received a protest 
the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union against carpenters 
employed on relief works at less than the recognised rg 
wages, viz. 73d. per hour. The answer of the Town Qo 
was to the effect that the carpenters were given the wo 
order to put a shilling or two extra per day into 
pockets, and the authorities were certainly not prepar 
pay 73d. per hour for the kind of work they were emp. 
in doing. 

Mr. Epvear Duptey, on behalf of the Local Govern 
Board, held an inquiry at the town hall, Hammersmit) 
Monday, in regard to the proposal of the Great We 
Railway Company to displace the occupants of a nu 
of dwelling-houses in Providence Place, Uxbridge 
Shepherd’s Bush, for the purpose of obtaining addit: 
access to the company’s premises. It was stated 
seventy-four persons would be displaced by the scheme 
suitable accommodation would be provided for them. 

Tue laying out of Fitzalan Square, Sheffield, is { 
commenced as soon as possible. The Local Govern 
Board have given sanction to a loan for about 8,000 
cover the cost. The square will be laid out in two ter 
one on the level of Market Street, and the other on th 
side of the square, reached by five or six steps. Undergr 
conveniences will be provided in the centre of the sq 
and an office for the tramways department. will also be 
vided underground. When the work is complete, and 
new post office and other buildings are erected, the so 
will be a great improvement. 
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_ Ay interesting article appears in our issue this week from 
y, Challoner, who, as will be seen, is the president of the 
umbers’ Institute. Mr. Challoner has had a considerable 
perience both in London and the provinces of the plumb- 
¢ trades, and may rightly be classed as a specialist in his 
orikt He is a Chief Examiner for the City and Guilds of 
mdon Institute, and was recently a member of the advisory 
mmittee on plumbing to the same authority. Asa member 
the Blackpool Town Council and the joint hospital com- 
ttee for the County Palatine his experience has been of 
rticular value in connection with sanitation generally. 
though not perhaps agreeing with all our correspondent’s 
marks in his letter, there are points connected with it 
vich are well worth attention. 

Tue Turners’ Company will shortly give another exhibi- 
m of turnery—the thirty-fourthof its kind—at the 
ansion House, E.C. The competitions will include turn- 
g in both hard and soft wood, the awards being for 
asters; journeymen and apprentices to the craft, while 
aer prizes will be distributed among amateurs and boys in 
dustrial and training schools. The competitions in pot- 
‘y will embrace designs in terra-cotta, stoneware, earthen- 
ire, and porcelain. Beauty of design, symmetry of shape, 
ility, novelty, general excellence, and good copying will 
rewarded. The Turners’ Company have given 501. towards 
2 prize fund, in addition to promising their freedom and 
mbership to the most successful competitors. 


A Bit to authorise the Worksop Waterworks Company 
construct new works and to raise additional capital has 
om deposited for introduction into Parliament next session. 
wer is sought to sink a well and erect a pumping station 
Checker House, in Worksop. For the construction of 
2se works, and for the general purposes of the company, 
is desired to raise further capital to the extent of 
000/. by auction or tender. The new capital is to bear 
erest at a maximum rate of 7 per cent. if issued as 
linary capital, and 5 per cent. if issued as preference 
yital. Upon this sum further borrowing powers are pro- 
sed to be exercised to the extent of 10,0001. 


WorTHING railway station is to be reconstructed by the 
ndon Brighton and South Coast Railway Company. The 
ssent buildings on the down side will be demolished, and 
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in their place a structure with a frontage of 250 feet will be 
erected. The chief provision will be a wider platform, a 
booking hall 60 feet long by 40 feet wide, with ticket office, 
telegraph office, and bookstall abutting thereon. Adjoining 
the booking hall will be a luggage labelling space, 30 feet 
by 30 feet; the general waiting room will be 30 feet by 
24 feet, with a ladies’ waiting room and retiring rooms 
adjoining. The principal refreshment room will be con- 
veniently placed, and will exceed 30 feet in length. A new 
subway under the line will also be made. 


Tue Local Government Board having refused to sanction 
the proposed sale by the Hornsey Borough Council of several 
acres of land originally acquired for workmen’s dwellings, 
the Council proposes to negotiate for the leasing of the land 
to the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, which was 
prepared to purchase the freehold. The Hornsey authority 
has already erected houses on two sites for 308 families at 
a capital cost of 95,5101. 


From the Local Taxation returns which were published 
as a Blue Book on Monday, it appears from the returns of 
the councils of county boroughs that there were maintained 
by them public roads and streets of an aggregate length, at 
the commencement of the year 1905-6, of 8,816 miles, and 
that the expenditure on the maintenance and repair of such 
roads and streets during the year amounted to 1,268,6271. 
This represents an average cost of 1441. per mile. As regards 
the non-county boroughs, the aggregate length, at the com- 
mencement of the year, of the main roads maintained and 
repaired by the councils under the provisions of sub-sections 
2 and 4 of section 11 of the Local Government Act 1888, 
was 1,242 miles (excluding any such roads in the new 
boroughs), and that the expenditure on the maintenance and 
repair of these roads amounted to 261,643/., being at the 
rate of 2117. per mile. The total length, at the commence- 
ment of the year, of roads other than main roads main- 
tained by the councils of non-county boroughs (excluding 
roads in the new boroughs) was 4.612 miles. The expendi- 
ture on the maintenance and repair of these roads during 
the year amounted to 479,589/., and represented an average 
cost of 1047. per mile. The amounts of expenditure men- 
tioned exclude sums shown as received from accounts of the 
councils incurring the expenditure. 
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Mr. Justice Parker recently gave an important decision 
in an action brought by the Midland Railway Company, who 
endeavoured to show the Derbyshire Council were responsible 
for keeping in repair a bridge and approaches thereof. 
The bridge carried the highway over the railway. The road 
had been to this extent diverted from its old form by the 
company under their statutory powers when they got leave 
to build their line. They had to build the bridge according 
to certain statutory specifications as to width and elevation, 
and several sections of the Railway Clauses Act provide that 
a railway thus bridge building shall ‘“continue’’ such 
bridge. Mr. Justice Parker held that this duty to continue 
included responsibility for maintenance of the bridge and 
also of all its approaches, and of such fences to them and to 
the bridge as statute ordained the railway to construct, when 
the road diversion for their benefit was first made by them. 


A SANITARY JUBILEE. 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


In January 1859 a paper was read before the Glasgow 
Architectural Society by Mr. John Honeyman, architect 
(now Dr. John Honeyman, R.S.A.), on the ventilation of 
sewers and soil drains, and it was accompanied by a full-size 
section of the trap he had invented to attain that end. Up 
to that time the old syphon trap, with an eye in the centre 
of the tongue and which usually left no water seal, had been 
in use. The cardinal difference in the new invention was 
that an eye was made at each side of the tongue, and the 
outfall half of the trap was sloped away with a parabolic 
curve instead of a circle. This not only provided the means 
of ventilating either section of the drain as circumstances 
required, but it greatly facilitated the cleansing of the 
trap even if a long way below the surface. This invention 
is now to be found throughout the world, although in few 
cases is its place of origin acknowledged or even known. 
Minor alterations (not always improvements) have been 
carried out from time to time, but the drain is substantially 
the same as was first brought under the notice of experts 
fifty years ago. 

It is a far cry from sewer ventilation to the designing of 
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racing yachts, yet Mr. Honeyman has acknowledged that , 
of the new ideas in his invention was the outcome of a el. 
study of the illustrations of the United States schooner-ya; 
America, which in 1851 captured the famous cup in a 7, 
round the Isle of Wight. The Iong hollow bow and flat 
sails were in direct opposition to the then prevailing Brit: 
theory that a fast boat must have a cod’s broad head an¢ 
mackerel’s slender tail. The victorious challenger was 
practical demonstration of the truth of the wave the 
which Mr. Scott Russell had propounded earlier to a higl 
sceptical world. Her lines were known as wave lines, a 
with good reason—sharp forward and rounding in m 
abruptly towards the stern. This principle was the ye 
opposite of that followed in designing English racing era 
though it was not unknown on the Firth of Forth amo 
the Newhaven fishing boats. | 

It occurred to Mr. Honeyman that the curve whi 
allowed a solid body to be most easily driven through wat 
would, if reversed on a solid body, allow water to pass oy 
it most easily. Consequently the longitudinal section of } 
trap was made on the wave-line principle. | 

The discovery first met the same fate which has befall 
many others before and since (and which no doubt will eo 
tinue to obstruct the path of improvement), viz. tempora 
neglect. For over ten years it was ignored by the tra¢ 
Ultimately it was taken up by a Glasgow plumber, Mr, } 
Buchan, who made slight improvements with the concy 
rence of the inventor. But in the forty years that have sin 
elapsed the trap has been steadily extending its sphere, ai 
now it must be known on all the four continents. To ma 
contractors it will be more familiar under the title 
‘“Buchan’s Trap’”’ or “ The Buchan Trap.”’ | 


Mr. Epwin Sewarp, F.R.I.B.A., chairman of the Ce 
diff executive of the N.S.P.C.C., states that some of | 
friends are willing to offer a few prizes for designs or mode 
showing how an adjustable screen of wire or other materi 
could be readily locked to the front of a firegrate by t 
person quitting a room occupied by a child or children, so 
to prevent the many deaths by burning. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Wiii1aAM CHALLONER, President of the Institute of 
Plumbers. 


1ay be of interest to take a retrospective survey of the 
ls that prompted the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, 
which resulted in the general establishment of technical 
‘es for the training of craftsmen and potential directing 
's of the various trades or branches which are more or 
associated under the description of Building and Allied 
‘es, In order to fully appreciate these ideals and the 
itions which dictated them, it will be necessary to con- 
+ briefly some of the pre-existing systems by which con- 
ity of efficiency was maintained in certain trades which 
nded upon more or less skilled craftsmanship and know- 
of technique, as also the growth of circumstances which 
ered these systems inoperative, or the decadence of the 
ms themselves. 

ly this means it may then be possible to estimate to what 
at these ideals have been realised, and how far existing 
strial and commercial conditions have retarded the 
sation of advantages to workmen, employers and the 
ie which higher technical training is intended to confer. 
amany branches of the building and allied trades, partly 
g to combinations of labour for purposes other than 
» of the efficient training of workmen, the old system 
ndentured apprenticeship had almost passed out of 
ence, and except in a few isolated districts and trades, 
ined as little more than a tradition. This left the so- 
d apprentice to shift for himself, it being outside the 
ation of either master or man to see that he was taught 
rade. It is true that in a few exceptional cases, owing to 
nfluence of the parent or an unusually premature wisdom 
he part of the boy himself, the apprentice might be 
1 who took a special interest in his work, and devoted 
of his leisure to the acquisition of knowledge necessary 
pplement the ordinary training he could obtain during 
tours of regular employment. The inevitable result of 
such personal effort was encouragement and assistance 
both his employer and the men with whom he was asso- 
d, and the youth who thus spontaneously followed such 
ise became eventually at least a leading man, if not a 
aan, especially in those branches in which a combina- 
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tion of skill in craftsmanship and knowledge of fundamental 
scientific principles were necessary or advantageous. 

Such cases, however, had become more and more the 
exception, and declined rapidly when and where trades 
unionism discounted efficiency by a standardisation of 
remuneration in which skill and knowledge were not con- 
sidered as appreciable factors. 

Although not within the scope of the present article this 
same influence (with perhaps one notable exception) has 
been responsible for an absence of the spirit of sacrifice and 
enthusiasm upon which the best educational facilities must 
depend for successful results, 

The provision of convenient and cheap, if not free educa- 
tional facilities, was designed to place within the reach of 
all the advantages which the anxious and painstaking 
apprentice had previously been at some considerable trouble 
to obtain. The result anticipated was an increase in the 
proportion of skilled craftsmen, if not the complete dis- 
appearance of the incompetent or ‘‘ just in’? workman, who 
either worked for lower wages, or whose discharge was 
already made out, ready for the time when heads were not 
required merely to count. 

It does not appear to have been anticipated that once 
these classes were opened any further inducement would be 
necessary to secure the attendance of those for whom they were 
provided. In fact, in most cases the classes appear to have 
been intended to supplant indentured apprenticeship and 
shop or works’ training, instead of supplementing the con- 
trol which without an indenture could not secure the attend- 
ance which experience has shown will not be general if it 
depends upon the voluntary effort of the apprentices. It 
may be assumed that classes for technical instruction have 
been established sufficiently long to enable an estimate to 
be formed of how far they have contributed to the general 
improvement of the crafts they were designed to benefit, and 
also if the advantages for which they can justly claim the 
credit bear a proportionate value to the cost of the classes 
and the expenditure of time on the part of the limited 
number who attend them. Taking the longest technical 


course as five sessions it would give some four generations 
of workmen who have had the opportunity of participating 
in such advantages as are conferred by these classes ; and 
although, for reasons which may be considered later, the 
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number of those availing themselves of the privilege has 
been but a small proportion, there have been sufficient to 
test the value of the classes in attaining at least the direc- 
tion which would ultimately lead to the ideal which 
prompted their establishment. It cannot by any stretch of 
optimism be claimed. that the improvement generally, or in 
any branch, shows an adequate return for the outlay in time 
or money. Workmen who “ think’’ are not proportionately 
more numerous than before these facilities for technical 
training were placed within easy reach. 

To appreciate the reasons for this whole or partial failure 
it is necessary to consider briefly some of the conditions, or 
rather omissions, in connection with the several factors upon 
which the anticipated results of this educational movement 
depended. 

For many of the earliest students who attended the first 
courses at the newly established technical schools novelty 
was the enticement.’ But owing to the absence of connection 
between what little had survived of the knowledge received 
at the elementary schools and the higher technical subjects 
with their application, the task proved too great a mental 
effort, and this class of student became rapidly a decreasing 
quantity and had disappeared entirely when the time for 
examination arrived. 

It is true there were in every district a few enthusiasts 
who had been waiting for the opportunity thus offered, but 
their number was inconsiderable, and for reasons to be sub- 
mitted later they did not directly influence the general 
efficiency of the trades they represented. 

(To be continued.) 


NEWPORT BRIDGE. 


In consequence of a general feeling of uneasiness as to 
the stability of Newport Bridge in Monmouthshire, the Cor- 
poration recently instructed Mr. R. H. Haynes, M.I.C.E., 
the borough engineer, to prepare a report on the subject. 

Newport Bridge, built in 1800, was widened in 1865-6 ; 
while in 1892, upon the bridge passing under the control of 
the County Borough (formerly it had been a county bridge) 
it was widened and the western approach raised. The bridge 
has a total length of 475 feet, and a width from face to 
face of the arches and spandril walls of 24 feet 3 inches. 
It has five arches and four inner piers. Three different 
classes of stone are found in the structure. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist as to the neces- 
sity for widening in order to provide for the existing traffic, 
not a few expressing the view that except on special occa- 
sions the bridge is sufficient for the normal movement. Mr. 
Haynes expresses no opinion on that point. Assuming that 
improved cross-river communication is necessary two main 
questions present themselves—(1) the best means of widening 
Newport Bridge if on investigation widening be found prac- 
ticable and economical; (2) the erection of a new bridge 
should widening prove too difficult or costly. 

Recently trial holes have been sunk on the western side 
of the piers, and borings have been made on the southern 
side of the piers. No apprehension need at present be felt 
with regard to the strength of the footways. So long as 
the bolts remain in good order the footways will be stable. 
During the work of renewing the footpaths in 1892 the 
spandril walls showed signs of movement. Recent measure- 
ments indicate that this movement has appreciably increased 
in the interval. The western abutment wing walls are 
plumb on both sides. The eastern abutment north wing 
overhangs a maximum dimension of four inches in a height 
of 18 feet, but has not recently shown signs of movement. 
One of the arches is cracked in four places in the eastern 
haunch and water sweeps through a haunch in another arch. 

According to text-books rubble masonry should not be 
loaded to a greater extent than four tons per square foot. 
Portions on the arches of Newport Bridge are now carrying 
more than three and a half times that load. During the 
passage of a heavy road locomotive, hauling a train of 
wagons, the vibration in the structure was surprising. 
Vibration especially when progressive is a notable cause of 
deterioration in masonry structures, and must eventually 
result in extensive mischief, not the less dangerous because 
it is unseen, There are various reasons for regarding the 
arches with distrust. The overloading of the structure is 
the more serious because investigations .have shown that the 
foundations of the piers are unsatisfactory. Three of the 
piers rest upon sand and silt, and careful research for piles 
was made without effect. 

Mr. Haynes discusses the possibilities of reinforced con- 
crete bridges, points out their advantages and difficulties, 


and leaves it to the Corporation to come to a decision, } 
discusses the possibility of widening or otherwise pak 
up the old bridge, but points out that it is economi| 
unsound, and therefore turns to the question of the. 
suitable type of bridge. Three principal factors are’ 
sidered—capital cost, low maintenance charges, and ¢ 
bility. A stone bridge best filled the two latter condit 
as its maintenance costs practically nothing. A steel }; 
is less expensive in first cost, but its maintenance is a 
siderable item when capitalised, and its life probably sh 
than that of any other. During recent years reinforce 
armoured concrete has been extensively adopted for hj 
structures of all kinds and possessed great merits. Ty 
present instance a steel bridge has peculiar disadvanta 
and the general strain of the report points to armo 
concrete as the most suitable material. 

Mr. Haynes puts forward alternative schemes for a ; 
or armoured concrete bridge to replace the present struc} 
and for a new armoured concrete bridge about 80 feet n: 
of the present one. This would be 50 feet wide betweer 
parapets. It would be level from the western abutmer 
the eastern pier, when it would fall a gradient of 1 i 
to the eastern approach road, which would have a sin| 
gradient. This road would curve southward and for 
junction with Clarence Place immediately opposite the 
of the Technical Institute. The opening at the poin| 
junction would have a width of 120 feet between the k 
The western approach would have a slight rising grad 
1 in 296 from Shaftesbury Street. The junction with 
street would be formed by curves extending northward 
southward, giving a width of nearly 90 feet between’ 
kerbs at the point of junction. The curve to the sottehn 
would cut through the Shaftesbury Hotel, and so de 
to effect a widening of Shaftesbury Street opposite the 0; 
Hotel. The western approach would pass through 
southern and central towers of the Castle, joining up tc 
bridge at the Castle walls. The purchase of land and 
perties would be a serious item in the total cost. The 
posal was a perfectly practical one, though it was but 
to point out that apart from its costliness it had cer! 
physical disadvantages. The original suggestion to p 
the bridge and western approach between the northern 
central towers of the Castle had been abandoned owin 
serious disadvantages which it presented on detailed inv, 
gation of its possibilities. The cost of this sch 
including the purchase of all the necessary properties, ti 
compensation, and works, but excluding a 
engineering costs, was estimated at 79,000I. 
bridge was substituted for a concrete bridge 
estimated at 116,000/. A concrete bridge co 
in fifteen months, a stone bridge in two and a 
years, ; 

Mr. Haynes also submits a plan for the 
existing bridge and the substitution of a ne 
wide between the parapets.. This scheme would 
erection of a temporary bridge to the northward 
sent structure. This temporary bridge would be 
on the western side of the Castle site between t 
and central towers, from the eastern side by 
roadway through the site now occupied 
building. The temporary bridge would be 3 
would be constructed on timber tressels and s. 
a steel central span of a width suitable for t 
traffic to and from the Crindau gasworks. Th 
would have a roadway of 32 feet 6 inches wi 
lines of tramway laid in the central position 
statutory clearance between rails and kerb. The 
would be 8 feet 9 inches wide. The estimated ¢ 
scheme, including a stone bridge, temporary timb 
temporary and permanent rearrangement of — 
tramways, road and footway works, purchase of | 
at the eastern end but excluding the purchase of any 
on the Castle site or engineering or legal expenses, - 
91,0007. If an armoured concrete bridge be substi 
the stone bridge, all other items remaining the 
estimated cost is 56,0001. 

Mr. Haynes concluded that a new bridge on @ 
the existing one would be less expensive in the rst ¢ 
and would possess additional certain merits. Di rrba 
of properties would be reduced to a minimum, no pa 
the Castle site would be permanently appropriated, a 
except during reconstruction there would be no de at 
of the main traffic artery. The balance of advantage ) 
altogether in its favour, and it was recommended 4s | 
proper solution of the problem. He hesitated to expre 
very decided view with regard to the continued stability 
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the existing bridge, but bearing in mind that it was built 
to accommodate what might not unfairly be described as 
village traffic, that it is now carrying the traffic of a great 
community for which it was never intended, as well as 
other matters of design and structural fitness, it must be 
said that its construction cannot be indefinitely postponed 
and should not be delayed. 


FatmoutH Corporation have under consideration an 
application for permission to establish a system of electric 
railless traction. Schemes have been carried out in other 
places, particularly on the Continent, with successful results. 
The object of the railless system is to run in towns where the 
traffic is manifestly insufficient to support an ordinary elec- 
tric tramway, and the system is especially designed for places 
where the streets are too narrow to permit of rails being 
laid because of the interference with ordinary traffic. The 
control arm allows the cars to deviate 10 or 12 feet on either 
side, and to steer in and out of the traffic and follow the 
convolutions of roads and streets. It is hoped to be able to 
secure the current required from the Falmouth Electric Light 
Works. If permission is obtained to run the cars through 
the main streets a definite scheme will be prepared with 
estimates of cost of construction and equipment, and an 
effort will be made by the parent company to form a local 
company to finance the scheme. 


Tue Tees Conservancy Cummissioners at Middlesbrough 
have received inquiries.during the year with respect: to 
the purchase of reclaimed land, principally on the north 
bank of the river Tees, for the erection of large manufac- 
tories and other works. One existing disadvantage is the 
want of road and railway communication between Grantham 
Creek and Seaton Snook, but this is about to be met by 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, who had undertaken 
to construct the roads and railways required. With regard 
to the reclamation of land on the south side of the river 
arrangements are being made which would enable deep- 
water wharves, ironworks, manufactories, &c., to be con- 
structed between Eston Jetty and the Redcar Wharf, close 
to the navigable waterway similar to those now existing at 
Middlesbrough. 


MOTORS AND ROADS. 


A CONFERENCE was held recently in Glasgow betweer 


Scottish Automobile Club and the road Surveyors of 
land. 

Mr. Robert Drummond, road surveyor for the Co 
Council of Renfrewshire, read a paper on “ The Work o 
International Road Congress in Paris last October, ani 
findings come to as bearing on the road practice in 
country.’’ Before dealing with his subject proper 
Drummond, by way of connecting the past with the pre 
made reference to the unsatisfactory condition of man 
our highways in this country between the abolition of 
old toll system and the passing of the Local Government 
of 1890, in the course of which he pointed out the imp! 
ments effected through the introduction of the steam re 
There were now 250 steam rollers, with forty or 
motor tractors, employed by the County Councils of ¢ 
land, as well as a large number of boring and brea 
machines, the probable cost of which was 200,000/. He: 
dealt with the changes which had taken place on our - 


| Systems as following the advent of the motor and the o 


self-propelled modern vehicles, and said that at the re 
Congress there was considerable discussion over the quest 
of speed and weight of motor-cars and mechanical transp 
The Congress made a sharp distinction between town 1 
and rural roads, and it was universally acknowledged - 
macadam was as yet the best known and the most suit 
material for roads in country districts. The raising 
dust by quick-going machines and the forming of sepa 
roadways were also considered. With regard to the « 


| nuisance it-was urged that tarring was undoubtedly 
efficient remedy, 


and one roadway, with a width of 
metres, or 19 feet 6 inches at least, was, proportioned to 
intensity of traffic, recommended, saving in exceptional c 
of broad pleasure avenues of which several roadways m: 
be formed. The effects of the means of locomotion was 
of the outstanding questions at the Congress. There 
no doubt that the running of fast motor-cars with pneum 
tyres caused the disintegration and uplifting of the sma 
particles of road materials. The greater the speed the n 
this condition was accentuated. Too sudden an increas 
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eed, as well as too sharp an application of the brakes, con- 
Jerably increased the damage to the surface, while all 
anges of speed also did harm, but in less degree. In taking 
e curves, the action of the centrifugal force was added to 
2 ordinary effects of speed and considerably increased the 
mage. It was important to reduce that damage as much 
possible, and that could be done by using pneumatic 
res or shoes or covers exclusively of pliable materials, 
iich simply meant that the tyres of the wheels of heavy 
stor-cars or traction engines should be smooth. It was 
mitted that the running of heavy motor-cars had a ten- 
ney to damage the road principally by causing depression 
d ruts, and to avoid this it was important that the pres- 
re per running inch should be moderate in relation to the 
istance of the road to shear. All automobile vehicles 
ployed for public conveyance might be advantageously 
x1 without injuring the road to any appreciable extent if 
xt at a reasonable weight and within a reasonable speed, 
da formula was suggested and embodied in the conclu- 
ns of the Congress reducing the weight at present allowed 
one-fifth. There was great diversity of opinion over this 
astion, not a few remarking that many of the heavy motor- 
's to be seen on the roads were much too heavy, and that in 
int of fact they were little else than traction engines in 
guise. In this connection it was found to be difficult, in 
» present condition of the roads and of the automobile 
lustry, to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
ties arising from the traffic of motors. But in order to 
rm the data and make them more complete, the Congress 
isidered it desirable to collect exact particulars controlled 
competent authorities, so as to determine the relations 
be kept between the constitution of the roadways, the 
yer of resistance of structures connected therewith, and 
speed, right width of rims, diameter and nature of the 
es of the vehicles, the method of suspension, the number 
axles, and their distance apart. The conclusions arrived 
by the Congress, however, clearly showed that the modern 
fie problem was a very serious one. With regard to 
nage caused by weight, the general opinion was expressed 
+ some alteration was required in the size of the wheels 
heavy motors. There was a lack of due proportion 
ween diameter of wheel, breadth of tyre, and load carried. 
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As small wheels if heavily loaded had the tendency to push 
or move stones out of their places they were most destructive 
to road surfaces, and no additional breadth of tyre would 


compensate for want of diameter. He was of opinion that 
however well the surface of a macadamised road might be 
formed, nothing short of an “armour’’-proof road would 
suffice to resist the action of heavily-loaded motors; but in 
this matter motor-car manufacturers could greatly assist by 
altering their designs, and thereby show some regard for 
existing public roads. The Scottish road surveyors certainly 
recognised that it was their duty to construct and maintain 
the public highways in a condition fit to carry all traffic 
legalised to pass over them, and a great advance generally, 
and particularly towards coping with the new means of 
locomotion, had undoubtedly already been attained, whilst 
the results of recent experiments would also encourage local 
authorities to surface all roads in or around urban areas, 
villages, and popular places with material such as tar 
macadam or tar spray for the abatement of the dust nuis- 
ance. Regarding the roads in the country, they were 
gradually being improved by using the best material both 
in metal and hard binding, widening metal beds by filling 
up deep side channels, and obtaining a good side resistant, 
as well as reducing the camber to make it suitable to the 
requirements of all traffic. The standard of road main- 
tenance in the interests of the public had altogether been 
very much raised since the inception of the County Council. 

In Renfrewshire, in 1890-1, 23,5051. was spent on the 
highways, and in 1907-8, 35,710/., showing an increase of 
annual expenditure of 12,215/.; whilst Lanarkshire in the 
same two periods spent 53,7101. and 89,8051. respectively, 
or an annual increase of 36,0987. Taking the whole expendi- 
ture over Scotland for the same periods, there was an annual 
increase of over 50 per cent. 

The question might very well be asked, however, how 
was any further serious expenditure to be met without 
creating undue burdens upon the local ratepayers? 
Officially it was not customary, Mr. Drummond continued, 
for surveyors to discuss or suggest where money was to come 
from, their duties being confined to advising what sums 
were required, and after obtaining the sums requisitioned 
to spend them to the best advantage; but as they were there 
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to discuss matters non-officially the question of finance 
might be touched upon, for after all was said any drastic 
change in the methods of road: maintenance meant increased 
expenditure. Now he considered that all roads in urban 
and populous places might be surfaced with materials treated 
with tar in some form without unduly increasing 
the expenditure, and the results of experiments showed 
that road surfaces treated with tar tended to 
economy in many ways, and gave added comfort to 
the inhabitants. But no matter what steps might 
be taken by local authorities towards strengthening and 
improving our roads, their surveyors would have to advise 
them that unless some moderation was effected both in the 
speed and the weight of motor traffic, nothing short of a 
bituminous binding would serve to keep in good order a 
macadamised surface, however good the materials used in 
it, and however well it might be kept. It was nothing 
unusual nowadays for a new coating of metal to be applied 
on our main lines, rolled hard, and finished to a proper 
contour with altogether an excellent surface, but in three 
months’ time the surface would be tracked and pitted with 
“pot’”’ holes at irregular intervals by motors, and it was 
nigh impossible to repair the damage without scarifying 
and re-rolling. 
patching metal was rendered abortive in view of the fact 
that the first fast car that came along and was carelessly 
driven would undo in a few minutes the whole day’s work 
of the surfaceman and scatter the material in all directions, 
It was the settled opinion of all surveyors that motorists 
could help matters very much with a little care, and with 
some consideration for the road. Many stretches of the main 
roads had been surfaced under the expectation that motorists 
would be induced to shift their line from the centre, but no 
good. results had been attained. Taking into consideration 
the condition to which the roads had been brought, and 
which might be said to meet all reasonable requirements, he 
thought that inconsiderate driving was largely responsible 
for the damage caused. By inconsiderate driving he meant 
excessive speed and adhering to one track. Beyond this, of 
course, there was the question of weight and steel-studded 
tyres. There was another side to inconsiderate driving, a 
side, too, which was not generally remembered by motorists— 
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that it was as easy to bespatter other users of the ro 
with mud in wet weather as to becloud them with ak 
in dry weather, even although they might be on the footpat 
In concluding, Mr. Drummond remarked that he thoug 
he had said enough as a contribution towards the evenin 
discussion, and he would only hope that a solution of 4} 
question satisfactory to the users of the road would 
reached in the near future, although he rather doubted 
might not be quite so satisfactory to them as ratepayers, | 


Tue West Bromwich borough surveyor has submitt 
plans and estimates for fencing, levelling, and laying 
drain through the land at Bromford Lane, for the purpos 
of allotments. The estimated cost is 1,2001., and the co 
mittee recommend that the work be carried out, and applic 
tion be made to the Local Government Board for sancti: 
to borrow the money. 


Mr. C. F, Wixs, city surveyor, Sheffield, in his annu 
report, states that the number of houses erected and certifi 
for occupation during 1907 was 1,753, and as compared wit 
the number (1,904) certified during the previous year shoy 
a decrease of 151 houses, or 7.9 per cent. This is a le 
number than have been erected in any year since 1897, whe 
the boom in the building trade first made itself felt. The 
figures bring up the total number of houses erected in ¢] 
city under the Sheffield by-laws since the year 1864 to 50,64’ 
Other buildings have been completed during the year to tl 
number of 358, an increase of sixteen on the number (34% 
completed in the previous year. There are nearly 400 mik 
of streets in Sheffield. Nearly twelve miles of new roac 
were added during the last year. Of the 400 miles, 299 a1 
‘“‘adopted’’ and 97 unadopted. New sewers 104 miles lon 
were constructed last year. There are still 44 miles < 
rubble sewers needing reconstruction. Last year 53 milk 
were dealt with. The average number of workmen in th 
highway department last year was 1,812. © The highes 
number employed during the year was 2,209. Workmen’ 


wages totalled 106,715/., an average of 1l. 2s. 8d. per ma 
per week. 
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x no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY HMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
nade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
somplicated matters arising from the provisions of thi: 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lynton (Devon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
2nd premium, 7/. 7s.; drd premium, 5]. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 

Wates.—The Guardians of the Pontardawe Union offer a 
fee of ten guineas for plans, with abridged specification, 
which in their judgment are best suited for the proposed 
Union offices in Holly Street, Pontardawe. Particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. Chas. Bevan Jenkins, clerk, Herbert 
Chambers, Pontardawe, $.0., Glam. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD Prain.—Jan. 16.—For erection of two houses 
in Annfield Plain, Durham. The Weardale and Consett 
Water Company’s office, Consett, or at 5 Neale Street, Ann- 
field Plain. 

ARMATH WAITE.—Feb. 8.—For erection of mixed school 
and master’s house at Armathwaite, Cumberland. Deposit 
1J. 1s. for full set of quantities, or 10s. 6d. for each separate 
trade. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
Carlisle. 

Betrast.—Jan. 26.—For erection of addition to Muni- 
cipal Technical Institute. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Samuel 
Stevenson, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BrrkENHEAD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of extensions to 
infectious diseases hospital, Flaybrick Hill. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor. 
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BisHop AUCKLAND.—Jan. 20.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to workhouse. Deposit 51. Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland. | 

Buaypon-on-Tynz.—Jan. 18.—For erection of Board 
offices and superintendent’s house in the cemetery. Deposit 
21. Mr. J. H. Rogers, clerk, 53 Tyne Street, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne. ‘ 

Bowpon.—Jan. 16.—For erection of Altrincham County 
High School for Girls, Bowdon Lodge, Cheshire (Messrs. 
Sankey & Cubbon, Manchester, architects). Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Jos. Howarth, clerk to committee, Education Offices, 
Market Street, Altrincham. 

CurisrcHuRcH.—Jan. 25.—For erection of infirmary at 
workhouse, Fairmile, Christchurch, Hants. Deposit 5J. Mr. 
A. Druitt, clerk to the Guardians, Christchurch Union, 
Hants. 

Dore (SHEFFIELD).—Jan. 16.—For erection of two de- 
tached villas. Mr. J. W. Winter, surveyor, York Street, 
Sheffield. 

Dusuin.—Jan. 27.—For erection of ward block and 
boiler house, &c., at the Military Hospital, Arbour Hill. 
Deposit 10s. Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W., or at Barrack Construction Office, 
Arbour Hill Hospital, Dublin. 


Kast Ham.—Jan. 18.—For erection of residence for 
medical officer upon Isolation Hospital site at Boundary 
Road. Deposit 51. Mr. Adam MHorsburgh Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, HE. 


East Preston.—Jan. 18.—For repair of chimneys and 
other works at the workhouse, East Preston, near Worthing. 
Mr. A. Shelley, clerk, Littlehampton. 


Kast StonrHouss.—Jan. 18.—For adapting part of con- 
stable’s house at Devil’s Point for purpose of public con- 
venience. Mr. C. H. Trounce, surveyor, Town Hall, Stone- 
house, Devon. 


Eccies (Lancs).—Jan. 18.—For erection of houses in 
Corporation Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Luke Barlow, archi- 
tect, 8 King Street, Manchester. 


Eiitanp.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a four-storeyed fire 


Brook, Elland, Yorks. 
architects, Halifax. 

Eriru.—Jan. 18.—For the following for the Erith U); 
District Council, Kent:—(1) Erection of building 
laundry and disinfecting chamber at Erith Sanator; 
Little Heath, Belvedere ; (2) extension of workshop at t 
car Sheds building, Walnut Tree Road, Erith. Deposit 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bexley Road, Erith, Ken 

ExmoutH.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a Y.W.0.A. 
Imperial Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. George Beavis, ax 
tect and surveyor, Exmouth. 

Hatz.—Jan. 18.—For erection of Altrincham hj 
elementary school, Queen’s Road, Hale, Cheshire (Mr, P 
Lodge, architect, Manchester). Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, , 
Howarth, clerk to committee, Education Offices, Altrinch 

Hatirax.—Jan. 18.—For rebuilding retaining wall 
Pellon recreation ground. Deposit 11. Mr. James I, 
C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hovucuton-Le-Sprine.—Jan. 16.—For construction 
underground public convenience in Newbottle Street, 
Surveyor of the Council, Newbottle Street, Houghtor 
Spring. ; 

Hunster.—Jan. 18.—For bricklayer, joiner, plum’ 
plasterer, slater and painter’s work required in erectior 
Council’s new offices in Leek Street, Hunslet, Leeds, Dep 
10s. 6d. Mr. B. Wood Higgins, architect, Oulton, x 
Leeds. 

Hytur.—Jan. 25.—For additions to Hythe petty 
sional court, Hants. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. W. J. Day 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, and at the Hy 
police-station. Me 

Itrorp.—Jan. 16.—For erection of caretaker’s house 
South Park school, Water Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. 
Dawson, F.R.1I.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

IurracomBe.—Jan. 22.—For post office. Deposit 11. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. : 

IrELAND.—Jan. 21.—For erection of Crown Post Office 
Tullamore. Deposit 11. Office of Public Works, Dubl 
and at the Post Office, Tullamore. : 

IreLanD.—For erection of bank at Omagh. Mes 
Blackwood & Jury, MM.R.I.A.I., architects, 41 Done 


Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & 


mill, engine house, &c., at Springwood Mills, Holleywell | Place, Belfast. 
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J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 

NORTH WALES: 

G. Bevan & Co., 

Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


Roofing Tiles. 


Blue Wire-Cut Bricks. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GIVEN NOW. 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Stoneware Drain Pipes. 


FiREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: — 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 


J.&W. WADE & C0 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


| 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON AP 


WARRINGTL 
F. M. Appleton, — 
Rose and Cro\ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 
SHEFFIELD : 


(to whom applicat 
9 Shrewsbury Road. be made forfurther 


IL CANDY’S 
“1 14 New Stre 
|| BIRMINGHAI 


: 


ad 


4 
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RELAND.—Jan. 20.—For building two dispensaries, with 
akers’ residences, one at Stillorgan, co. Dublin, and the 
- at Patrick Street, Kingstown, for the Rathdown 
d of Guardians. Deposit 1l. _Mr. George T, Moore, 
, 1 and 2 Foster Place, Dublin, or the Office of the 
- of the Union, Loughlinstown. 

pMPTON Park.—Feb. 1.—For construction of coal bays, 
g and other workshop stores, lodge, cottages, &e., at 
lewood, and cottages, &c., at Kempton Park, Mid- 
x, for Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 101. with 
joard’s Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. The 
neer, Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, The 
Southern Road, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 


INGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 18.—For additions to 
a Offices, Coombe Lane. Mr. William H. Hope, C.E., 
arence Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 
THERLAND.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a cookery and 
ry centre at Lander Road Council school, Litherland, 
Liverpool. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
ect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 
npon.—Jan. 19.—For branch post office and meteoro- 
l office, South Kensington (second contract—super- 
ure). Deposit 17. 1s. Sir Henry Tanner, F.R. I.B.A., 
Office of Works, &., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
npoN.—Jan. 21.—For provision of improved receiv- 
ard accommodation at St. John’s Road Workhouse, 
: Holloway, N. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. William Lock. 
architect, 12 Sherwood Street, Piccadilly ‘Circus, 
n, W. 
\CCLESFIELD.—Jan. 18.—For erection of two detached 
for forty-three patients each, at Parkside Asylum, 
esfield. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
r architect, Chester. 
NCHESTER.—Jan. 23.—For erection of new municipal 
ary school for girls, in Chorlton Street. Deposit 
. Elementary Education Office, Deansgate, Man- 


WPORT.—For erection of students’ hostel at the Harper 
j Agricultural College, near Newport, Salop. Deposit 


Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, architect, Dana Chambers, 
bury. 


LECTRIC 


20-EXTRACTORS 


VICTORIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 


ST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
THER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


EE 


addington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,” London 


LTER, EDWARDS & CO., 

SSEL, LIMMER, 

AVA ASPHALTES, 

AD RD., HARROW RD., W. 

to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
ar Office, &e., &e. 


» Vertical Damp Course, 
» OF any other Asphalting 


Floors, 
Work. 


ene 
RAITH & WINTON 
AL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 

TIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


ors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


WORKS, HARLOW. 
88 CHANCERY LANE, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of co 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, 
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Oup FLierron.—Jan. 16.—For erection of commercial and 
technical school at Old Fletton, Hunts. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
County Surveyor, High Street, Huntingdon. 


Piymovuru.—Jan. 19.—¥For providing and fixing two 
ventilators and a new skylight in roof of kitchen at work- 
house ; also for provision of mortuary slab, with necessary 


accessories. Mr. W. Adams, clerk, 13 Princess Square, 
Plymouth. 


Sacriston.—Jan. 25.—For erection of workmen’s club 
at Sacriston, co. Durham. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill, co. Durham. 


Scortanp.—Feb. 4.—For taking down existing timber 
bridge over river Annan at Woodfoot, about two miles from 
Beattock station, Dumfries, and supplying and erecting 
new steel girder bridge of three spans, for Lockerbie district 
committee. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 
engineers, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

Scottanp.—Jan. 18.—For 
plaster, plumber, painter, glazier and heating works. at 
United Free Church, Methlick. Messrs. .D,,.d%.J.,..R. 
M ‘Millan, architects, 105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

Seanam Harzour, &c.—Jan. 19.—For erection of tem- 
porary Council school at Seaham Harbour. Alterations and 
improvements at Middlestone Moor, South Frosterley, 
Easington Lane and Hedley Hill Council schools. Mr. 
F. E. Coates, A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 


THRYBERGH.—Jan. 19.—For erection of working men’s 
club, Thrybergh, near Rotherham. Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, 
A.R.I.B.A., 14 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


THuRNscor (Yorxs).—Jan. 18,—For alterations and im- 
provements at Thurnscoe Sewage Disposal Works, compris- 
ing secondary contact beds, sludge well, sludge filters, storm- 
water carrier, and laying out land filtration area. Mr. 
Henry Smith, engineer, Compton Buildings, Bow Street, 
Keighley. 


mason, carpenter, slater, 


TipworrH.—Feb. 1.—For erection of army ordnance re- 
ceiving-shed, general stores, offices, &c., also clothing, camp 
and mobilisation stores at Tidworth. Deposit 10s. The 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., or at the Barrack Construction Office, Tidworth. 


CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 

he original quarries, now largely developed, worked 
by Messrs. James & Co. 
Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


cr T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


Peat Steel Slfcorhined 


GarRoom frre fines, 


PATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVoT 


CATENT:. 


FANUGHTSVENTIATOR Gearing 
HecharacallyeEieclically (nfolled, 


pecialist, 


vans 


S 


aa < Re ee 
Telephone: 
crass No. 238 
ae] anucron 


We hold an enormous 


: mpetent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


— 
Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 
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school at Blaina, Mon., to accommodate 510 scholars. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council 
Offices, Newport, Mon. 
Watzs.—Jan. 19.—For erection of twenty-two houses at 
Kenry Street, Ynyswen, Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 


Wates.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a mixed and infants’ . TENDERS. 


ASFORDBY. 
For Council school for Leicestershire County Council ed 
tion committee. ee 


W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. aa Te a ‘ 

Wates.—Jan. 23.—For erection of twenty-eight work- Hockley & conte p ¢ é 4 566. 
men’s dwellings at Cwmbach, also twenty-two at Godreaman, Frisby ; 4 547 | 
for the Aberdare Urban District Council. Surveyor’s Office, ities neh ros ‘ ; | 4 436 | 
Town Hall, Aberdare. ‘Robinson.  .) 1.) |. 4 

Waes.—Jan. 26.—For erection of large villa residence, Cole & Sons : : ; : ? ; 4,397 | 
Bolgoed, Pontardulais. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, Moss . A : : : 2 : : 4,380 1 
3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. Scurr, Jowett & Co. . : 5 F : 4,376 | 

WatEs.—Jan. 26.—For electrical work in connection with Bele & Sons . ; : . 
new factory about to be erected at Cardiff, including alterna- Clavke eT re : Uc ge ; i | 
tives and exciters, high and low pressure switchboards, and T & H. Denman 1170 | 


all necessary wiring, for the Boston Collapsable Barrel and 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Deposit 51. Mr. Walter 


Coran & Son, Loughborough (accepted) . 4,193 
Sayer, superintendent, 79 York Road, London, 8.E. fie 


Watres.—lFeb. 4.—For erection of six dwelling-houses at BROW NHILLS. : 
Port Tennant, Swansea. Mr. Talfourd Strick, clerk, Har- | For the following works for the Brownhills Urban Dis 
bour Offices, Swansea. Council, Staffs :—(1) Erection of stables and conye: 


of old building into cartsheds, &c., at Norton Ca 


.—Jan. 22.—For erecti f buildings i - ‘ : 
WALLASEY an or erection of buildings in con (2) supplying and fixing one 14-b/hipsgaan 


nection with extension of refuse destructor, Gorsey Lane, 


Poulton. Deposit 21. Mr. W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., gas-suction plant and pumps at the Mosspits pum 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. station. Mr. J. H. SHaw, surveyor, Brownhills. — 


Wareritoo.—Jan. 29.—For erection of Council school for Stables, cde. 


100 children at Waterloo, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county Harris : : : : £158 © 

surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. J. & F. Wootton. . . . : é 155 — 

Goodall a CC 
Worxsop.—Jan. 19.—For erection of cycle house at : Wi 

I. T : ier ase Oakley & Wigley . ; ; : 4 F 142 1 

workhouse, Eastgate. Mr. Thomas Webster, architect, Derry, Brownhills, near Walsall (accepted) 125 1 

Market Street, Worksop. pe leat ‘ 

WortHine.—Jan. 21.—For erection of public elementary . : : Mn | 

2 , Dudbridge Ironworks. : : 3). 

school at Broadwater. Deposit 21. 2s. Borough Surveyor’s Kynoch j ; : ‘ 501 

Office, Worthing. Dudbridge Ironworks . : E : - 490 

Yorx.—Jan. 30.—For construction of temporary timber Tangyes : : : : : d . | 

grand stand (to seat about 5,000 persons) in Gardens of THE CaMPBELL Gas ENoInE Co., Halifax i 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. W. (accepted) ‘ : : ; 595 

Spurr, city engineer, Guildhall, York. Wilkes : : } s ; ‘ : 588 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succes 
ante tenet ake CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKY. 
SOUTH SOASt ERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LO! 

RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities 
ALL CEMEN the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. Be 
ENT manufacte~ad hy MARTIN =ARLE & CO... Ltd.. cuaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious a 


TUNSTALL’S 4 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mint 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. - 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aaueducts, Lakes, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing. Work. ae 

Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boe 

Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. oF 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUXTED. 
sewerage and sewage-disposal works for Uckfield Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. Taytor, surveyor, Uckfield. 


DARTMOUTH. 
For construction of retaining wall, steps, filling-in to base- 
ments of old buildings and other works at Southtown. 


owlinson . : £3,368 1 10 Mr. T. W. Joycn, borough surveyor. 
jlingwood & Co. 2,641 15 3 Bovey : £314 0 0 
eal . ; : 2,539 16 4 Gullett 305 0 0 
dwards & Co. . 2,464 19 9 Watts 263 15 0 
yckson 2,412 14 11 Pillanas: : , : , 252. 0 O 
arker aan tied Back, Dartmouth (accepted) . 227 0 0 
‘atsonl , 0 0 
aith & Co. 2,043 18 10 DUNTON. 
a: : Done fe Hi For enlargement of Bassett. school, for the Leicestershire 
ort a , County Council education committee. 
ite & Co. . 1,974 10 0 Martinis £916 0 0 
ngham 1,960 19 11 Haycock & Sons 900 0 0 
cKellar 1,899 0 0 King & Ridley 885 0 0 
nung 1,805 8 9 H. H. Garlick 885 0 0 
Se er ee 1759 9 4 Cole & Sons . 875 5 0 
jTCcHINSON & Co., St. Leonards (ac- Rourke . 865 0 O 
septed) ees eee iy 740. 16:10 Fox : 859 19 0 
EK. W. Garlick 854 10 0 
CALDECOTE (BEDFORDSHIRE). ae itd - 
erection of a Wesleyan chapel and schools for the Rudin & are 808 10 0 
crustees. a ete Cocxritt, A,M.I.C.E., archi- Ciaskhaw 781 10 0 
es Ron, ‘i £1,684 15 0 Potrrr, Blaby (accepted) 780 9 6 
iley & Sons 1,592 10 0 
wee | va 1532 0 0 . GUILDFORD. 
“yeroft & Son . : : 1,399 0 0 | For foundations for refuse-destructor plant, for the Town 
aigHT, Langford (accepted) . 1,363 10 0 Chinas Mr. C. G. Mason, C.E., borough. engineer, 
Smith . : , £2,024 0 0 
CHELTENHAM. Tribe & Robinson 1,897 0 0 
the cartage and laying of about 700 yards of 6-inch James & Co. 1,856 2 10 
ast-iron pipes and about 950 yards of large stoneware Osenton : 1,846 13 0 
ipes and other work at Haydon Sewage Farm. Lindfield & Son . 1672012580 
nock £811 3 0 Higlett & Hammond . 1,615 0 O 
rker 464 0 4 Franks ; : : : : } 1,575 17. 6 
eye - AS Oues Mantovse, Autiorr & Co., Nottingham 
sswell : 404 5 1 (accepted) * 1,572 6 8 
lliams & Co. 285.17 3 Streeter & Go. ; : : : 1,512 11 1 
< (accepted) 27115 5 * These contractors are erecting the destructor. 


RAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {1 


thographers 


ya Large and Efficient Staff 
lly for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


EAST HARDING ST., 
TETTER LANE, E.C. & 


, ‘Photo, London.’’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


tects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


RUE-TO-SCALE ” 
7K LINE PRINTS. 


, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
‘Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
ilway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
' Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


(WEE eee 
«. THE.. 
_ Traders’ Association. 


rotectlon of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
sbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. H 
ry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
ion of £118, per annum entitles the Member to 
arts, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
+e of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
es Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


hi INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


LIFTS ano HOISTS|ROCK ASPHALTERS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


LIFTS « CRANES| 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 


ONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. WILLESDEN GREGN, N.W. 

cal SS 

CHARD D. BATCH ELOR, 
ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


tfor Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


as { Watershed, Chatham. 
\ oreholes, London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: 


71 Chatham. 
3545 London Wall 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 


20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Tel. No.2 4031. 


Esid. 1876. 


LAUNDRY. 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid, |! 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. ‘ 


Established 1880, Telephone, 3750. 
Telegrams: “ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS,” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
ointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works, 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Church Spires Restored, 
No system of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Sere a Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 
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HOYLAND. 


[Jan. 15, 190: 


HANLEY. 
For the erection of new shop premises, Market Square, and | For erection of schools in King Street to acconLnaaite 
' for alterations to the existing premises. Messrs. R. children. 
ScRIVENER & Sons, architects, &c., Hanley. Accepted tenders. 
Tompkinson & Betteley £3,591 0 0 Blakeley & Co., builder aan 
Cornes & Son 3 O,0L1 0" 0: Hawley & Sons, joiner 1,225 | 
Grant & Sons 5,315 0 0 Higginbotham & Son, plumber . 825 | 
Ellis 3,285: 0 0 Atkinson & Son, slater 168 ( 
GopwIn, Hanley (accepted). - 5,037°"0 0 Charnock, plasterer , ; 150 | 
Varley & Son, painter ; : g ‘ 86: 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. , Surveyor’s estimate : 5,250 ( 
For. sinking new well, &c., at Markyate, near Luton. | 
. Messrs. “Exxrorr & Brown, engineers, Nottingham. 
Lane Bros. £1,366 12 3 | 
Rollinson & Son 1,053 0 0 | ,, ; tio else aa 
eran 973 10 0 or supply of the electric cable to be laid from the electri; 
a . 968 13 0 station to the sewage disposal works at Allington. 
Bese, 907 19 10 British Insulated and Helsby Cables . £936 1! 
Taine & Sons gg8.17;.9 | . Henleys Telegraph Worse 929 1( 
Crpssicnd 844 4 6 Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. 916 } 
Batchelor 83514 g | Glover&Co..  . 913 
« Brown & Son B25 d1 7-0 Johnson & Phillips 912 1 
<a & Co 825 6 0 WeEsTERN Etecrric Co. (accepted) 904 1 
Hretwell : 815 12. 0 ¥ 
Nunn & Co, . : 788 18 3 | 
Duke & Ockenden . 775 0 0 NORTHAMETON: | 
Titt : 647 16 O For building isolation hospital at Berrywood Asylum. 
Chamberlain 650 0 0 WB. PARTINGTON, bed Pony Northamp; 
Pennington 616 14 0 Carlyle £2,903 ( 
Smith & Son. 542 6 Q Higgs 2, 897 ¢ 
Wilsher 538 0 0 Cosford 2,849 C 
Williams 471 9 3 Higgins . 2,718 0 
Miskin & Sons . B5os. 020 Sharman & Son. 2,700 0: 
The New England Boring Co, ‘ 422 19 0 G. F Sharman . 2,698 0. 
E11, Victoria Ironworks, Leagrave, Luton Hawtin 2,674 0, 
(accepted) 300 10 6 Chown 2,663 ( 
Green 2,637 0 
For..the extension of the sewer to Ifield Hall. Mr. R. Hickman 2,560 Ol 
RENWICK, surveyor. Heap 2497 0 
Cook & Sons . £23010 0 Webster 2.487 151 
Easton : aL7nO" 0 Fisher 2,342 01 
Peskett & Co. a0) 0: 0 Roserts & Co., Weedon (accepted) . 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 


FARLEIGH DOWA, 


@» waTeRPROOFING, 


mae BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


132. Grosvenor. Roud, 
imilico. 


| RADFORD, SG ey 
CoRRE werteumerek. | HEAD OFFICES :- Yano, BATH 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


AI: % EA 


STONE & WOOD CARVING & 
sas, | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK: 


2353 noP 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. | Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Tel. No.: 2141. 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


LIVERPOO: 


HARTHAM PA! 
ne 
OL — 
> ° IMPERIAL BUILDING 
MANCHESTER ~ 
TRAFFORD PARK 
a | 


2,285 10( 


NGE ST, EAST, 


TELEPHONE 2353HO0F| 


22 GEORGE 5 
CGHMBERWEL! 


IIONDON. sI 


J 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MENSTON (YORKS). SANDWICH —continued. 
erection of a villa residence at Menston. Mr. Haroxp Glenfield & Raves 560 0 0 
oo, architect, Guiseley. Tangyes 550 0 0 
| Accepted tenders. Mather 0 RR eee i 
Mounsey & Son, Guiseley, mason. Campsett Gas Eneine Co., Halifax (ac- 
Greenhow & Murgatroyd, Keighley, joiner. cepted) d ; : ‘ : 360 0 0 
Hird, Menston, plumber. a d : 
ett Henshaw, Penne plasterer. Contract No. 3.—Engine house. 
| Thornton, Shipley, tiler. Brisiey Bros., Ash (accepted) 405 10 0 
3 ; Denne & Son . t E 590 0 0 
_ NEWPORT (ISLE OF WIGHT). Wallis & Son 390 0 0 
‘the erection of a mixed school in place of the National Paramors 380 0 0 
‘schools. Ovenden : ; : ; 379 10 O 
eaDE (accepted) £5,618 0 0 Contract No. 4.—Reservoir. 
| SANDWICH. Brebner & Co... 1,162 0 0 
‘waterworks for the Town Council. ate wees & Co. . ti : ; 
Contract No. 1.—Suction-gas plant. Baie ‘@ B ted 661 0 0 
ational Gas Engine Co. : £367 10 0 Dare Sone (accep ef) 646 0 0 
‘ingham Agricultural Cel 360 0 0 hah die ob 644 0 0 
ather & Son eo ety Walle & San bs, 616 0 0 
‘asdale Bros. 359 0 0 
irnsby & Sons 354 0 0 Contract No. 5.—Rising main. 
‘ark ; 352 17 6 Bond : ; 199 0 0 
(ossley Bros. 340 0 0 Wallis & Son. 187 0 0 
'arner 339°0 0 Rowlingson & Co. . 168 0 0 
| vey, Paxman & Co. . 333 0 0 Brebner & Co. 162 10 0 
|wer Gas Corporation 525 0 0 Ball & Co. 148 17 6 
ike & Ockenden . 300 0 0 Ovenden 143 10 O 
»wart & Co. 300 0 0 Paramors 132 10 0 
ngyes 298 0 0 Bristey Bros. (accepted) 108 0 0 
ston, Proctor & Co. : 288 0 0 TENG ACEO SD S. é 
ft, Gas Excine Bae ae Bridge Sa Contract No. 6.—9-inch cast-iron pipes. er 
accepted) 297 0 0 Birtley Iron Co. 518 0 
Contract No. 2. _thr ee- thr ow pada Stewart & Co. : 512 6 
bt a ‘ ; : 875 0 0 Clay Cross Iron Co. 5 10 10 
hite : : ; 850 0 0 Oakes & Co. . 5 7 6 
i:tley Ironworks Co. 700 0 0 Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Oo. 5 6 0 
irnsby & Sons 689 10 0 Stanton Iron Co. j 5 510 
ark 649 17 6 Rowlingson & Co. . : ; oat5 6 
larner & Co. 644 0 0 Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . 5uese 6 
asdale Bros. : 600 0 0 Hotweit Iron Co., Melton Mowbray (ac- 
imter & English 565 0 0 cepted) ¥ 419 6 


i 


q CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
JRAL STONE, AND HAVE 


A MILE OF FIREPROOF SH 


| 
_ The 472 Patent Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutters 


! which we are now erecting in 


| THE NEW SELFRIDGE BUILDING 


if placed end to end 


| _ would reach from Marble Arch to Wardour St: 


in an unbroken wall 12 ft. high. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 & 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin's Lane, London, .C. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


For -Imdex of Advertisers, 


see page x. 


UTTERS | 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- | 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, | 


NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


lt 


SCOTLAND. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For erection of business premises at the corner of High 


Street and Church Street, Arbroath. Mr. 
architect. 
Accepted tenders. 
Ramsay & Gordon, mason. 
Robertson & Son, joiner. 
Grant, plumber. 
Mitchell & Son, slater. 
Donald, plasterer. 


SHINFIELD. 


H. Gavin, 


For building a new County school for 250 scholars at Hyde 


End, Shinfield, Berks. 
Extra for 
tiled dado. 
Spear & King 54,076) 0) 90 S22123 20 sO 
Bosher & Sons 4.075 -o6 167 17 10 
Seward ; 4,031 0 0 T1LOSOR0 
Hunt & Son 3,961 .0 0 96 19 0 
Flint 3,943 0 0 LLG 00 
Fitt 5,925 0 0 114.0) 0 
Love ; ; : : 5,858 0 0 125 0 0 
Cesar Bros. . : } ; 3,844 16 0 137 0 0 
Godwin : ; : 5,839 3 7 103 0 0 
Hughes : : : : 3,829 0 0 142 4 7 
Lewis Bros. . : : 3 3,804 0 0 115 0 0 
ALDRIDGE, Spencer’s Wood 
(accepted) : : 3,477 12 8 94 5 4 
SIDCUP. 


For alterations and additions to Hughenden, Station Road. 


Mr. KE. C, Beaumont, architect, 78 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Fletcher j 3 £359 15 
Barrett & Power . 325 0 
Rider & Son . 289 17 
Champion 282 7 
Dunn : 218 9 

Clark & Dankan . S150 
Knicur (accepted) 197 0 


J. MILBURN, ‘I 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL.’ 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


J / For Pitched Roofs of all 
/ kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 


Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 
FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a1] Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


GCOONDnCOO 


ENGINE & GARRIAGE SHEDS; 


'HODKINSON&C® 2? ciMincHam, 


ia 
“ss 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
For house scavenging, for the Rural District Council, 


Accepted tenders. 
meee! in-Arden and Beaudesert. 


Pearsall £43 ¢ 
Wootton Wale district. 

Hopkins : : 20 -( 
Ullenhall ate | 

Pearsall . é 5 5 * : 20). ¢ 


TONBRIDGE (KENT). 
For making-up Chichester Road. Mr. Harrrs, surveyor 


Chittenden & Simmons . £288 ( 
Pratt ’ QT 
Roots (accepted) . 216 18 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For house and shop in St. John’s Road. 
Strange & Sons . : .. SLB ¢ 
Roberts & Co. 1,780 ( 
Jarvis 1,765 ( 
Goodwin Bros. 1,735 ( 
Soper & Jones 1,685 ( 


WALES. 
For erecting seventeen houses on the Maindee Rx 
Cwmfelinfach (Mon.). Mr. J. W. Aupiss, archit 
Newbridge, Mon. 


Edwards . £4,049 1¢ 
Williams & Co. . 4,037 1 
Herbert & Co. 3,700 ( 
James 3,663 1¢ 
PHILLIPS, Ynysddu, Mon. (avoepted) 5,655 ( 
Bell : 3,100 ¢ 


For private street improve Saale for Llandaff 
Dinas Powis Rural District Council, Gabalfa, Lland 
Mr. J. Houpen, A.M.I.C.E., Cardiff. 


Rutter . 7 £926 1 
Osmond & Sons 822 I$ 
Williams ( 810 0 
REEs, Whitchurch (accepted) Ta 1) 


ENGLISH BROS., ] 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality: SEAS ad 
ASH,.and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED 
a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENC! 
CLEFT PALES. 


Coops, TR, 


SMALL HEATH 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


NSURANCE COMPA 


Security £4,432,626, : 


45 DALE STRERT, LIVE 
Head Offices | 7§ KING WILLIAM STREI 


FIRE—ACCI DENTS-MAI 


Liberal commission allowed to Builder 
Architects for introdnetion of busi 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


James Bedford ¢ 


(Suet cessors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.B.S.A. & Hi 


Ventilating Engine 


Mount Street, Hl 


SS EXCELSIOR” EXHAL 

SYPHON VENTILAT! 

Well made in stror 

- throughout fi 

to any 

Adapted pera ott 

— ee fi 

Lists, 8 

ye ee ‘&c., fo 
on applica 


Address: 
“ vomit Halit 
Tel. No.: 81% 


Reg. No. 321,539. 


af 
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WALES—continued. 
the erection of a Council school at Ystrad Mynach, for 
the Glamorgan county education committee. Mr. D. 
Pucu-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. 
onp, Cardiff (accepted) £2,980 1 5 


the additions to the Gelligaer Council schools, Glam. 
Mr. D. Pucu-Jonus, F.S.I., county architect (Eastern 
Division), Cardiff. 


avies & Luoyp, Senghenydd (accepted). £1,975 0 0 


the additions to the Trelewis Council schools, Glam. 
Mr. D. Pucu-Jonzs, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. 
{AIL, Llandaff (accepted) . £1,155 0 0 


providing and fixing a chemical laboratory at Hengoed 
County school. Mr. D. Pucu-Jonus, F.S.I., county 
architect, Cardiff. 


BNNET FURNISHING Co., London (accepted) £363 1 0 


the erection of a higher elementary school at Bargoed, 


for the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. Pucnu- 
Jones, F.S8.I., county architect, Cardiff. 
owELLs, Cardiff (accepted) £7,819 16 2 


the erection of a temporary school at Porth, Glam. Mr. 
D. Pucu-Jonzs, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. 


Footings. 


INKINS & Sons, Porth (accepted) £360 0 0 
Superstructure. 
xz & Co., Manchester (accepted) 869 0 0 


the erection of a temporary school at Bridgend, Glam. 
Mr. D. Pucu-Jonss, F.8.I., county architect, Cardiff. 
AYLARD, Bridgend (accepted) £400 0 0 


WORTHING. 
repairs to the cemetery chapels. 
borough surveyor. 


Mr. F. Roserts, 


lliott £162 0 0 
erbert i200 0 
anding : : ; : El6el 74:6 
oat, Worthing (accepted) . 95 0 0 


WIGAN. 
For the cleaning, painting, &c., of the interior of the first- 
class swimming-bath, for the Corporation. 


Lea & Son, Wigan (aécepted) £3,617 0 0 
Repairs. 
RxHoves, Wigan (accepted) 255 10 0 
WREXHAM. 


For erection of a shelter, convenience and other works at 
the William Jones recreation ground, Rhosddu. Mr. 
J. Eneianp, borough engineer. 


Stephens : ‘ ; i £589 0 0 
Hughes ; é . P ‘ : ; 483 0-0 
Jones. e : : : : : ‘ 447 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate 2 : : : ; 434 0 0 
Roberts ; . ; 4 : : : 425 0 0 
Davies Bros. . i j = : : : 409 0 0 
Wooley : ; ’ ; : : * 394 0 0 


THE issue of Country Life for January 9 contains an 
interesting illustrated article on The Moot, Downton, Wilt- 
shire, the residence of Mr. E. Pitts Squarey. 

Tue Shoreditch Borough Council have instructed their 
standing committees to give preference, when accepting 
tenders or placing orders, to goods of British manufacturers. 

Tue Borough Council of Hammersmith are contemplat- 
ing the expenditure of over 19,0007. on extension of generat- 
ing plant, &e. 

A NEw parade at the sea front at Bexhill is to be laid 
out. A prominent feature will be the covered colonnade, 
semi-circular in shape and with an open-air bandstand 
which will accommodate 1,200 people. About 13,0001. is the 
estimated cost. 

A Brut has been deposited for introduction into Parlia- 
ment next session under which it is proposed to incorporate 
a company under the name of the Donington Water Com- 
pany. The capital is to be 12,000/., with powers to raise by 
debenture stock a further sum of 4,0001. The water is to be 
obtained by sinking a well and erecting a pumping station 
and water tower in Donington. 


EXCELSIOR 


1D BLUE STONE, 


lyused for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
sacery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


S AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
odkirk, near Dewsbury. 
» AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LDINGS BOUGHT 


fake Down, in Town or Country. 
full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


UNT & SANDFORD, 
fe Breakers and Contractors, 
to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
uations ACade for Builders Free of Charge. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


‘ 
re Ss 
MSON é 
> 
OLID ss 
Ay t) 
IDED ge Tenfold 


ye the 
ss Durability 


2 of the ordinary 

j “so-called “* best”’ 

of sash lines at prac- 

YX tically THE SAME 
Ss PRICE. 


eS > 
ITIS SPECIFIED by the 


< 


& Best Architects. 


IT 1S USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 
: (Incorp.), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


j London, Agent— 
ONIN oe 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.3.C., 4rH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address: “* HYDRAULIC, LEEDS,” 
Telephone No. 214. 


.C. AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, £.c. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Head Offices : 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C, 
Established 1782. 

FIRE—-LIEFE 

ACCIDENT 


Burglary, &c. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


WOOD BROS. 


3 
PARK STREET, DERBY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Pytho” Plaster 


Plaster of Paris. 


KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENTS, GYPSUM STONE for 
ROCKERIES, MINERAL WHITE, TERRA ALBA, VENE- 
TIAN REDS, CARBOLIC DISINFECTING POWDER, &c. 
— eee es Ue 


Mines and Mills: THRUMPTON, near Derby, M.R. 
Draycott-in-the-Clay, SUDBURY, near Derby, N.S.R. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Woopwork, DERBY.” Telephone: NAT. 544 
DERBY. Depét: LoNDON. (St. Pancras). 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
R 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 


PROMPT AND LIBZRAL SETTLEMENTS 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Pecxett & Sons have placed in the centre of their 
calendar a coloured picture of one of their locomotives having 
cylinders 18 inches by 24 inches. At their Atlas Works in 
Bristol they have in stock locomotives of various sizes and 
gauges. Their speciality is tank locomotives. 

Messrs. Ocitvy & PartripGs, general brassfounders, of 
Birmingham, inform us that they have acquired large and 
extensive factories, known as the Camden Works, Browning 
Street, Birmingham, where their business will be carried on 
in future. 

Tuer Sussex Portland Cement Company, Ltd., have every 
right to adorn their calendar with an excellent pen-and-ink 
sketch of Winchester Cathedral by Mr. A. Freeman, for their 
‘““Newhaven’’ brand is being exclusively used throughout 
the important restoration works at that historic structure. 
A significant fact is that the same cement is being em- 
ployed on the “ Auld Brig 0’ Ayr.’’ 

Even in their calendar William Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Ruskin House, 8.W., have been able to introduce an element 
of beauty and pleasing design, whether in the brown paper, 
the black printing, or the red seal. An excellent idea is 
the sliding indicator which frames the current day of the 
month. It is self-supporting, and would not be out of har- 
mony on any writing table, and it may be attached to a 
wall. If any criticism might be offered, it is that there 
seems to be some difficulty in extracting the monthly tablets. 
This could be very easily remedied. 

Tue Ratner Safe Company, Ltd., received last month 
two exceptional orders. The first order is for a safe deposit to 
be erected in Bombay of the very best. construction, of a mini- 
mum thickness of 14 inch solid drill-proof steel, fitted with 
four rooms to hold nearly 4,000 safes, and numerous strong 
rooms. The other order (amounting to nearly 5,0001.) is for 
strong-room fittings for new Government buildings at Pre- 
toria. The order was won in competition against English 
and American makers. 

THE well-known preserving and disinfecting properties 
of copper play an important part in the satisfactory results 
obtained from the use of Barol on all kinds of timber. 
Barol is manufactured by a special process, in which cert7in 


Ni 


ee 
copper compounds are mixed with oils which themselves h, 
great powers for the preservation of wood. It is appli 
like paint with a brush, and the covering capacity of 
gallon is about 350 square feet of dressed lumber q 
250 square feet of rough lumber for the first coat. Ba. 
has a wide range of usefulness, for it is efficacious for eve 
variety of use to which timber may be put, whether in boa 
piles, posts, fencing, telegraph poles, railway ties and SO « 
It protects against dry rot, decay and other evils to wh; 
wood is heir. In colour it is ornamental, for the tint of 
preservative is a pleasant brown and the wood does ; 
require painting. This is an important recommendation | 
its employment in buildings. The following simple test 
suggested by the manufacturers :—Fill a small bottle abc 
half-full with Barol, add a few drops of muriatie acid a. 
shake this mixture. File or rub a nail with sand aper t 
it is perfectly clean and put it in the mixture. After eley 
or twelve hours take the nail out, and if the genuine Bay 
has been used the nail will be covered with copper, T 
principal representative of the manufacturers in Q@re 
Britain is F. 8. Schroder, Mincing Lane House, E.C., w. 
has appointed local agents. 

Tue latest scheme of the London and Lancashire Fj 
Insurance Company is to issue policies covering consequent! 
loss following fire, payment of standing charges and inereg 
in cost of working afterwards due to partial or total stoppa 
of work. It may be mentioned that this company (whi 
offers security amounting to nearly four and a half milli 
sterling) so arranges these insurances that (1) there is - 
necessity for the proposer to declare his net profit, becau 
the policy is taken out to cover both net profit and standi 
charges in one sum; and (2) in the event of loss, the i 
sured’s books are not examined by any official of the cor 
pany, but only by the confidential accountant mutual 
appointed by the insured and the company for the purpose 
ascertaining the amount of loss. 


Tue Royal Institute of British Architects will held 
special general meeting, convened by the Council und 
By-law 60, on Monday, the 25th inst., at 8 p.m., to read 
paper on Part V. of the London County Council (Gener 
Powers) Bill, dealing with the Amendment of the Lond 


Building Acts, by William Dunn. 


2 By Speciat Apromnrur 


~cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, révived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
hg surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. Tt was largely used by the Florentines in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the Scagnioua can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medatis, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 

PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. — 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


big RECENT WORKS: 
New Sessions House, Old Bailey, £.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. 


te Stee BH. W. M tford, POR yi ils ios 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilagterk tea. 


oe Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers. Kreninees &e. 


9 Great St. Helen’s, F.C. Wall-lining, DiAce ne F. Matcham & Co. 


Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd.,| 
LINHOPE STREET | 


Telephone : No. 4054 Paddington. : DORSET SQUARE, LON DON, N.W. 


Telegrams: “ Grasp, London.” 


Columns and Pilasters. Sa | 
Ba enn - Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., & 800. 
e ‘B. J i . 
n ty: ibrary, Islington. Columns, Henry 'T, Here, Hele FR.LB.A 


Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. ; ' 

Leigh Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
ich T 

fa ncaipl J. C. Prestwich, Esa 


uf 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IRN TOWN HALL.—ADDITIONS-THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE— 
; THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
JASBY, NORTHWOOD.—ENTRANCE VIEW—GARDEN VIEW. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 2, MR. T. G. JACKSON, B.A. 


VARIETIES. 


ts Morecambe Town Council has decided to spend 
. on improvement of the sea front. 

gssks. HatcHarp, SmitH & Son, architects and sur- 
;, have removed to 76 Watling Street from Finsbury 
nent, H.C. 

NEw joiners’ shop is to be erected in Portsmouth Dock- 
on the site of the block wooden stores facing the official 
nees, at a cost of 20,000). Only 5,000/. has been pro- 
for the work in the current estimates. 

t# Darfield Urban Council have decided to apply to 
ocal Government Board for sanction to borrow 6,5001. 
ie new sewage works scheme. This amount includes 
‘or a sewage works manager’s house. 

« Local Government Board has given its sanction to 
Jecles Corporation proceeding with the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings in Corporation Road, under the 
; Housing Order, 1901. 

% Victorian Railway Commissioners have advised 
st the proposed electrification of the railways in the 
yourhood of Melbourne—a scheme which was recently 
ed to in these columns. Their report is directed 
st the general proposal to electrify the railways. 
SUB-COMMITTEE Of the plans and works committee of 
urgh Town Council recommend an extension of the 
modation for washing at Simon Square public wash- 
3 from forty to sixty stalls, at an estimated cost of 


Falmouth Town Council have approved the plan and 
ite of the surveyor for dealing with the surface water 
» area draining to Market Strand. Application will 
ide to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
v 5471. for the work. 


ING 


| 


Tur Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforesta- 
tion, presided over by the Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P., have been 
considering within the past few days their interim report 
on that branch of their inquiry which relates to afforesta- 
tion, and it will probably be issued to the public about the 
middle of the month. 

Messrs. P. Watker & Sons, Lrp., of Burton and War- 
rington, have decided on the erection of a new brewery at 
Burton on the present site at Shobnall for brewing Lager 
beer. The whole of the plant has been ordered, and the 
necessary alterations will be put in hand forthwith. 

Mr. CorrereLt at the last meeting of the Bath Town 
Council moved the adoption of the report of the special com- 
mittee which was appointed to consider the desirability of 
augmenting the attractions of the city with a view to making 
it still more popular to visitors. 

Mr. W. N. Bratr, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor 
of St. Pancras, has been elected president of the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers, 
who will hold their annual meeting in London from 
January 24 to January 26. 

Buckiz Town Council have decided to accept the 33,0001. 
Government grant arranged by a provisional order to 
extend the harbour. The weakest portion of the present 
structure would be demolished for the extension, and the 
proposal is to borrow for both purchase and extension over 
fifty years, thereby effecting a saving of 4001. yearly. 

Mr. J. G. Newsrecine, chief engineer of the Manchester 
Corporation’s gas department, has been unable to accept an 
invitation from the Calcutta Corporation to visit India and 
advise them as to the lighting of their city. Mr. Newbigging 
is found to be indispensable in the important work on hand 
in Manchester, 

It is proposed to construct docks at St. Just Point, Fal- 
mouth, inside the harbour, capable of accommodating the 
largest ships afloat, and also of dealing with the very 
extensive china clay and fish traffics. The scheme includes 
a railway connecting the docks with the Great Western main 
line and the Cornish china clay district in the northern part 
of Mid-Cornwall, whence are exported annually about 
750,000 tons of china clay. The cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at nearly 800,000/. 


SPECIAL 
STRENCTH 
FOR 
MOTOR 
TRAFFIC 


Avery’s ‘*Motor Wagon’’ Woighbridge. 


& T. AVERY, ! -2%%,, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 


London Tel. No. : 
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' Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the recommendation 
of the Bishop of London have allocated 10,0001. for the 
erection of a church in place of the temporary building of 
St. Peter’s, Colney Hatch Lane, Muswell Hill. The plans 
are being prepared by Messrs. Caréde & Passmore, archi- 
tects to the Commissioners, and building operations will be 
started in March. 


Princess ALExIs DoLGorovuxr is building a new house 
at Taplow, which she hopes to occupy next summer. The 
place is not far from Taplow Court, Lord: Desborough’s. seat, 
and when completed, says the Estates Gazette, will be one 
of the pleasantest and most perfect houses up the river. 
Princess Alexis Dolgorouki has been her own architect, and 
the residence has been built entirely after her own designs. 


Tue Nottingham Corporation have agreed to construct a 
new outfall sewer for Sherwood which (inclusive of the 
reconstruction of sewers in old streets) will involve an outlay 
of 21,0001. The total acreage to be drained by the sewer is 
546 acres, much of which is still unbuilt upon. The total 
length of the outfall sewer will. be 2,550 yards, and that of 
the smaller sewers at Sherwood 2,300 yards. 


THE Hertfordshire county education committee recom- 
mend to the County Council that an offer be made to the 
governors of the Watford Grammar School of 9,0001. for 
their buildings in Derby Road, and that 1,000/. be spent in 
converting the buildings into a higher elementary school. 
It is further proposed to make a grant of 7,2501. towards the 
erection of a grammar school on the Cassiobury Park estate. 


Tue Accrington Corporation distress committee report 
that of those unemployed for whom work was found by the 
Corporation thirty-four have been discharged for laziness 
and not earning their pay, sixty-nine have left, twenty-six 
have returned to their former employment, or have found 
other work, and two have died. One of the latter had been 
off a few days drinking, and died when returning to his 
work. The other died after having done one day’s work. 


Tue Manchester Corporation are bound by agreement to 
supply electric current for lighting and power purposes in 
the urban district of Droylsden. A considerable outlay on 
cables will be entailed, and before proceeding with the work 
the Corporation are desirous of ascertaining the number of 


f 
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probable users. The District Council maintain that 
any circumstances the city authority must carry oy 
obligations, and the general purposes committee hag de 
to make representations to that effect to the Corporation 

Durine the summer a number of tests have been - 
in mines and quarries with a new explosive know 
‘“Mitchellite,’’ and the announcement is now made +} 
company is to be formed for the manufacture of thi 
plosive. Already a site for the factory, extending to ¢ 
acres, has been secured on the farm of Clay -Knowes, 
Bonnybridge and Greenhill Junction. Machinery wi 
installed capable of manufacturing 20,000 lb. per day, 

Tur Mayor of Paddington has stated at the Bor 
Council, in regard to the refusal of the London (Co 
Council to sanction a loan of 10,0001. for paving works y 
it was decided to undertake now in the interests of 
unemployed workmen, that a communication had bee: 
ceived from the President of the Local Government P 
intimating that he would be disposed to consider fayou; 
any appeal made to him against the decision of the Co 
Council. hong i 

Tue Whitley Bay and Monkseaton Urban District ¢ 
cil recently instituted a competition for a public shelf 
seat 1,000 persons, and promenade for 400, to cost 1,2 
a premium of.201.. being offered for the best design, 
thirty designs were received, many of which could ne 
carried out for the amount stipulated. The design 
mitted by Mr. Edward Cratney, of Wallsend and Sur 
land, has been selected by the Council, and the above 
mium awarded to him. ei 

Tue London County Council, replying to the Ste) 
Borough Council, which passed a resolution urging the 
ployment of labour in productive works in order to rel 
the unemployed, state that they have decided to ask Pa 
ment for authority to construct, at an estimated cos 
75,000/., a bridge over the Waterworks river at Quarter 
Lane and an approach to the bridge from New Temple 
across Hackney Marsh. : 

A Locat GoverNMENT Boarp inquiry was recently 
at Watford into the application of the Urban Counci 
borrow 16,5001. to purchase 50 acres of the Cassiobury Es 
for a people’s park. The Local Government Board have 
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<< SCC 
stating that they consider the price charged too | 
as the vendor’s profit would be 601. per acre. The 
1 Council have appointed a deputation to interview the 
Be. 
ip Greenock Dean of Guild Court have granted warrant 
trustees of the arch-diocese of Glasgow for the erection 
ombined elementary and higher grade Roman Catholic 
| four storeys in height, at the corner of Patrick and 
ton Streets. The new school, which will accommodate 
children, is to cost about 10,0001. The work of build- 
ill begin at the end of next month, and is expected to 
about nine months. Mr. Walter R. Watson, Glasgow, 
_ architect. 
mm committee of Colwyn Bay National Histeddfod have 
d negotiations with the Manchester Syndicate which 
uired land in Colwyn Bay for the purpose of erecting, 
cost of 40,0007. a large pavilion, which will include 
ig rink, billiard hall, &c., with the view of securing 
se of the skating rink, which will seat 6,000 people, 
he purposes of the Histeddfod. The committee ten- 
ly have offered the syndicate a rent of 1,000/. for the 
‘the rink during the Histeddfod week. 


yz the position of borough engineer and surveyor of Mid- 
‘ough 129 applications have been received. The streets 


ittee have reduced the number to the following nine :— 
seslie Roseveane, chief assistant engineer and surveyor 
rmingham ; Mr. Frederick Beaumont, deputy borough 
eer, Wolverhampton; Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, West 
lepool; Mr. A. T. Gooseman, Bootle; Mr. Thomas W. 
, Dartmouth; Mr. Frank Latham, Penzance; Mr. 
. Bongley, Manchester; Mr. Edmund 8. Pinkerton, 
st; and Mr. S. E. Burgess, South Shields. Mr. 8. E. 
2ss was appointed on Wednesday. 
rz Colne Town Council have agreed that in cases where 
te street works are carried out by the owners of pro- 
in pursuance of notices served under Section 150 of 
ublic Health Act, 1875, and the Corporation are re- 
ed to superintend the execution of the work, a commis- 
of 2 per cent. on the cost be charged to the respective 
rs, this sum to be in lieu of the 5 per cent. commission 
1 the Corporation are entitled to charge in cases where 
hole of the work-is carried out by them out of money 
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borrowed for the purpose in pursuance of sanctions to loans 
granted by the Local Government Board. This resolution 
will apply to all private streets, whether front or back 
streets. ; 

A Brit has been deposited for introduction into Parlia- 
ment next session under which power is sought to incorpo- 
rate a statutory company under the name of ‘‘ The Brighton 
Casino and Marine Palace Company.’’ It is proposed to 
erect a pier beginning in the esplanade nearly opposite 
West Street and extending over the foreshore and into the 
sea for a distance of about 8 chains. At the termination 
of the pier it is proposed to erect ‘‘a marine palace, pavilion, 
casino and winter garden with assembly, concert, refresh- 
ment and other rooms.’’ The capital to be raised for these 
purposes is 250,0001. 

In 1908 the Local Government Board sanctioned 4,630 
loans, amounting to 11,664,2121., for purposes other than 
those of the Poor Law Guardians. Compared with 1907 this 
is an increase of 2,303,423/. Already this year eighty-two 
loans, for 187,9201., have heen approved. Between August 1 
last and January 1 475 applications were made for the 
sanctioning of loans for works by which employment would 
be afforded to the unemployed. The amount involved was 
2,525,2471. In the corresponding period of 1907 the number 
of applications was sixty-eight, and the total involved was 
223,6021. 

Tue village institute at Robertsbridge, Sussex, which 
was designed by Mr. George Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., of 
London, was opened by Lotd Brassey on January 6. The 
building comprises a large hall, arranged for theatrical per- 
formances and capable of seating 200 persons comfortably ; 
a large billiard room, games room, library, &c. The build- 
ing conforms with the style of the bulk of the houses in 
Robertsbridge, and the roof is covered with hand-made local 
tiles. Mr. Samuel Harvey, of Rye, was the builder, and 
Mr. James Gray, of Chelsea, provided the heating installa- 
tion. 

Dr. ReGInaLD Farrar has issued to the Local Govern- 
ment Board his report on the sanitary and administrative 
affairs of the Whitby rural district, dealing especially with 
those portions of the district resorted to by summer visitors. 
He considers that on the whole the cottage property in the 
rural district is in a fair structural condition. The con- 
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struction of villa residences in the villages described as 
places of resort for visitors illustrated, however, in numerous 
instances the urgent need of the adoption by the Rural Dis- 
trict Council of a proper code of building by-laws. 

From the report of the roads and bridges committee of 
the Herefordshire County Council it appeared that the 
county surveyor (Mr. Jack) did not favour the tar-painting 
of the roads as a lasting success. He had lately seen some 
roads in Breconshire constructed under a new process, which 
affected the whole of the crust and not the surface only. 
There was no oil or tar in the process. He was much im- 
pressed with the appearance of the roads after much motor 
and other traffic. He was informed that the life was at least 
three years, and the cost from 13d. to 2d. per yard over and 
above the cost of a water-bound road. If this were so it 
would be much more economical than tar. It could be laid 
down in any weather, and overcame the great difficulty of 
slipperiness, which were two very important considerations. 
The committee resolved to give no rural or urban districts 
consent to their tarring the roads. 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was opened in the 
Workhouse, Castlerea, Ireland, by Mr. J. P. Hannigan, 
inspector, in connection with a scheme of the Castlerea 
Rural District Council for the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages, under the Labourers’ Act, 1896, under the third im- 
provement scheme. The number of applications for the 
erection of labourers’ cottages was 182, and the estimated 
cost 352,494]. There were upwards of 100 objections _ by 
owners and occupiers of land to the erection of cottages on 
their lands. The Congested Districts Board objected in 
every case in which it was proposed to put a cottage on their 
lands, because they did not want the two Acts, which were 
passed for different purposes, brought into conflict. 

Ar the monthly meeting of the executive of the Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and District Building Trades Association held 
at 61 Lothian Road recently, several members reported 
that during the past month they had had a good many 
inquiries for the purchase of property. The news was gladly 
received as being an indication that in the near future much 
of the property at present unoccupied would be taken up by 
investors. The present tendency is to hold up the property 
rather than sell at a loss, and as wages have remained the 


same during the past period of depression, while ma’ 
has in some cases gone up in price, new property ¢; 
be put up at the same price as the houses that are at pr 
in the market. Altogether, in the new year builders are’ 
ful that better times are in store for them. Four 
members were admitted to membership. tt, 

Tue housing committee of the Liverpool Corpor; 
have put down 10,0001. for the purchase and demoliti, 
insanitary property on capital account. On capital ac 
the committee require 30,0001. for buildings. The follo 
note appears at the foot of the estimates :—‘‘ The ho 
committee desire to call the attention of the City Co 
to the fact that schemes under the Housing of the Wo 
Classes Act, 1890, for dealing with six unhealthy areas 
the erection of dwellings for the dispossessed, haye 
approved by the Local Government Board’s provisi 
order. When the loans for carrying out the scheme 
question are sanctioned by the Board, the housing 
mittee propose to ask the Council for a supplementary 
mate, in order that the work may be commenced as soc 
possible. Meanwhile the acquisition of the various 
perties is being proceeded with.”’ 


BakeweELL Urban District Council at their last mee 
again had under consideration the plans for the prop 
baths and pump room, as adopted a month or so 
Messrs. Bryden & Walton, of Buxton, the architects, 
mitted alternative designs for the erection of a somey 
more attractive and imposing building than that conta 


in their original scheme, and after some discussion on 
these was accepted, and it was resolved to submit same 
the approval of his Grace forthwith. No alteration is 
templated in the internal arrangements, which provide 
a swimming bath with sixteen collapsible dressing boxe 
pump room, &c. - As soon as the plans are received | 
from the Duke of Rutland, a meeting of the Council wil 
held with a view to instructing the architects to get out 
quantities, specifications, &c., as the necessary prelimir 
for obtaining tenders and the sanction of the Local Goy 
ment Board. : 


Tue Clyde Navigation Trustees have accepted the te 
of the Clyde Structural Company, Ltd., for the erection 
sheds for the west basin at Yorkhill, amounting 
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7, 13s. 11d. (being the lowest). Acceptance was also 
prised of the offer of Messrs. Somervail & Co., Ltd., for 
rection of four sheds at Prince’s Dock Timber Storage 
total of 2,1331. (being the lowest). The traffic com- 
agreed to recommend the trustees to erect a single- 
shed, 1,370 feet long by 100 feet wide, along the 
rside Quay at Yorkhill at an estimated cost of 26,000/. 
recommendation was adopted. 

ap Tower of London will henceforward be lighted with 
cipal electricity supplied by the Stepney Borough 
cil, in whose statutory area it lies. For the past three 
it has been supplied by the City of London Electric 
ing Company, with the permission of the Office of 
s. The Council ascertained that even the representa- 
of the Crown are not legally empowered to dispense 
the restrictions imposed upon the company by Act of 
ament. Proceedings are not available against the 
n authorities, having regard to the constitutional 
m that ‘‘the King can do no wrong.’ The Council 
enced legal proceedings, but now the company has 
d to withdraw its supply. 

pn. BantstER FLercHer commenced on January 11 a 
e of twelve lectures on the Renaissance Architecture 
mmany, Belgium and Holland, Spain and England, at 
sondon University, Imperial Institute Road, South 
ington, S.W. The lectures will be amply illustrated 
lantern views and those historical events which have 
nced the style will be discussed. The peculiar character 
ntinental Renaissance will be considered with reference 
e principal buildings erected since a.p. 1500. The 
ish Renaissance will include the Elizabethan and 
jean styles, and the more important examples will be 
illustrated. The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
be referred to, as well as the furniture and internal 
ation. The later period includes the principal works 
igo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren—St. Paul’s, the 
churches, Hampton Court, &c.—and the large number 
antry mansions erected during the Georgian period. 

ae education committee and the York Corporation met 
ally on Monday to consider a report by the higher 
ition sub-committee to the effect that the large hall of 
Mxhibition Buildings, which has for some years been 


largely used for concerts and various fétes and functions, 
was unsafe and in danger of collapsing. Mr. W. H. Brierley, 
architect, stated ina report that the hall, which was erected 
for temporary purposes, thirty years ago, had outlived the 
period during which it was intended to be used, and might 
collapse without any warning and should.be taken down. 
A report was also read from the city surveyor (Mr. F. W. 
Spurr), suggesting the expenditure of a few hundred pounds 
in order to make the buildings last a few years longer. The 
large temporary hall of the buildings will accordingly be 
closed to the public at once. 

THE Somerset ‘County’ Council at their last meet- 
ing decided ‘to apply “to the Local Government Board for 
their consent to the borrowing by the County Council of the 
following sums for capital expenditure in respect of schools, 
the amounts to include costs attending the raising of the 
loans :—Elementary schools: Chard, High Street—new par- 


‘titions, improvements to ventilation, infants’ urinal, new 


fireplaces, and removal of galleries (borough of Chard and 
parish ‘of Chard), amount 400/. Ilminster, Horton—new 
drainage, refitting offices, tar-paving, &c. (Ilminster and 
Ilminster Without), 2007. Ilminster, Ditton Street—new 
offices, drainage, tar-paving,' &¢. (Ilminster and Ilminster 
Without), 375/. ° West Bradley—refitting closets, improve- 
ments to drainage, asphalting playgrounds, &c. (West Brad- 
ley and East Pennard), 320/. 'Treborough—new classroom 
(Treborough), 200/. Charlton Musgrove—enlargement of 
playground, new offices and partition (Charlton Musgrove), 
565/. Woolavington—enlargement of classroom (Woolaving- 
ton), 4501. Ashcott—site and new school buildings (Ash- 
cott), 801. and 1,500/. respectively. 
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Messrs. A. G. THornton, Lrp., fill an illustrated catalogue 
of more than 300 pages in setting forth the drawing and 
surveying instruments, materials, &c., made at their 
Paragon Works, King Street West, Manchester. For the 
benefit of apprentices and students they have adopted with 
great success an instalment system by which the best instru- 
ments can be obtained at once by earnest young workers 
whose severest handicap is a want of ready money with 
which to buy good accessories. The coloured plates showing 
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various cases of instruments must exercise a great fascina- 
tion to those about to buy. Messrs. Thornton will make to 
order special cases with any arrangement or style of instru- 
ments that may be selected. Their wallet pocket-cases are 
made in real morocco or in a cheaper leather. The manu- 
facturers are constantly. adding novelties and making im- 
provements to the stock which has gained them the good- 
will of architects, surveyors and draughtsmen of all kinds 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Messrs. Reppatu, Brown & Co., Lrp., have issued what 
may be regarded as an ‘illustrated supplement to their free 
Handbook of Constructional Steelwork; for the pamphlet 
consists of single sheets of photographs showing steel struc- 
tures and completed buildings for which they supplied the 
framework. The sheets are corded together and placed in 
a tasteful cover to which extra sheets may be added. The 
first three illustrations are of the steelwork for the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Works, Greenhithe. We notice that a 
New York architect was entrusted with this work. The 
Westminster Trust Buildings is an important block of 
eight storeys in Great Chapel Street, S.W. They are also 
supplying the steelwork for the Westminster Electric Power 
Station. Among the completed London buildings shown are 
the University ‘College: Hospital, the- Scottish: Provident 
Institution Buildings, Lombard Street ; Harcourt House, 
the Cannon Street Fire Station, New Scotland Yard and 


United University @Jub. All the jiotographs are admirably * 


reproduced and they testify to the important work which 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., have carried out in 
London. 


We are reminded that the name of Willing has been closely 
associated with advertising for nearly forty years by the 
appearance of the thirty-sixth Press Guide. For the sum 
of one shilling the purchaser obtains a comprehensive index 
to the Press of the entire United Kingdom with concise 
particulars of their time and place of publication, price, 
features, &. But this is only a part of the information 
crammed into its 450 pages. The range extends over Europe, 
the British Colonies, the United States and indeed literally 
from China to Peru. 
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WHAT THE PLUMBER SAW, 
By an Occasronan CorRESsPONDENT, 

Her was called to the house to do the usual little jot 
was all over the house to find it. The “ desirable resid, 
was of the usual modern semi-detached type with “ 
convenience’’ as part of its description. Possibly j 
been awarded first prize in a competition organised by, 
technical journal in which the elevation with its py 
gables and Chinese-puzzle roof had appeared. The ph. 
had a vague recollection of seeing that picture on the 
side of some paper which the office had once used when : 
ing him the sizes and weights of some pieces of sheet. 
The house differed little from the usual house. Inside 
were omissions and evidences of many afterthoughts | 
the staircase had not been forgotten until the roof was 
which is saying something for the completeness of the 1 
The external appearance, however, differed somewhat : 
the reproduction of the elevation the plumber had seen, | 
showed a sketch of a gentleman in an out-of-date ta] 
standing at the gate, and a lady preceded by a child w 
hoop coming down the garden walk. These were to ‘ 
life’ to the picture. Perhaps the architect had put 
there in reality when the house was first built, but they 
left before the plumber arrived in search of the little 
The toy trees in the foreground, the rockery in the-co, 
and the mountain and’ woods in the background show 
Still, these details a, 
the house looked like its’ picture. Musing thus the plu} 
leisurely approached, followed by the usual boy carryi 
bag containing the tools he was least likely to require. | 

Having got the general bearings of the house, positi( 
the cellar, and ascertained the quality of the beer wi 
small dip pipe carried for the purpose, he began to seric 
diagnose his job, 

The gas jumped, the cylinder cupboard and the ceili 
the room below were wet, the hot water would not heat, 
wash pipes and sanitary arrangements had a series of de: 
that were erratic in their periods and various degree 
inconvenience, and inexplicable in their cause, 

The difficulty of the plumber’s diagnosis was complic: 
owing to the pipes being as far as possible buried out of sij 
The bricks had been chased; the plaster bulged, and t 
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evidences of almost frantic expedients lest a pipe should 


he esthetic tastes of the architect were primarily re- 
jble for this condition, and his orders had proved the 
yersuasive argument for the sub-contractor plumber, who 
he work, to abandon his intention of making a good job, 
‘te the diminished profit such a resolution involved. 
tunately the result did not place the responsibility on 
rchitect, but upon the plumber and his fellow craftsmen 
vally. .The gas meter and stopcock were the handiest, 
therefore the first to be tackled, but in trying to turn 
ie tap, the difficulties commenced. The gas and meter 
yeen one of the afterthoughts. Hence the only available 
jon was one that assumed it would never require to be 
at” again after it was fixed. After a journey to the 
by the boy and one by the plumber himself, he got 
seentric tool which turned off the main supply cock, but 
» the crutch in the process. 

‘te then traced the regular festoons of the gas pipe under 
‘ellar, and followed them under the other floors. To do 
he broke holes through cellar and sleeper walls, thereby 
iding conveniences for future contingencies the archi- 
had omitted. Except that in a general way it was all 
g through the absence of wood strips on which to run 
ead piping, the plumber had not yet found the exact 
3of the jumps. He then got up the carpets and moved 
furniture to find the gas board, under which the pipe 
ld have run, unless the architect had pointed out some 
s erratic course. One of the boards was screwed, but the 
er had forgotten to cut off the tongues. So after con- 
sable trouble and more journeys for tools, he reduced the 
d to matchwood, and split those immediately adjoining 
But there was no gas-pipe there. 

‘he varied contents in the space between the ceiling and 
j0ards would, if less common to the plumber, have been 
nteresting study. Dust and cobwebs galore and ample 
mmodation for vermin and parasites, with convenient 
as of ingress and egress and communication by means 
1e cavity walls to all parts of the building abundant. 
d shavings and other combustible materials were ready 
elp on the first fire. The plumber wondered why the 
‘itect (who in minor details showed evidence of his desire 
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to provide for remote contingencies in cleanliness and venti- 
lation) could find no cleaner way of constructing a floor 
than with, this inaccessible catch place for filth and stale air. 

As the day was getting on and the time was mounting 
up the plumber abandoned these reflections to pursue his 
search. On the way he found that a few nails had been 
driven into the lead gas-pipe by the mistress of the house 
to hang bric-a-brac and china on, and by the housemaid 
for other purposes, both using a flatiron to drive the points 
home. The plumber wondered in his clumsy way why lead 
and not iron had been used for the gas-pipes. Finally he 
found the moist place, let out the water and stopped the 
hole. The same thing would occur again in another place, 
though that was not his affair, but the architect’s who 
originally specified the work and perhaps saw it done. 

The hot-water trouble, or absence of that commodity, 
next engaged the plumber’s attention and provided more 
scope for his imaginative genius to locate the trouble. The 
servant said the water had only become heated for a little 
time after the range had been newly set up, which informa- 
tion presupposed that the chimney-breast was not deep 
enough to accommodate the range, and the boiler flue was 
therefore ingeniously cut out of the party wall. This device 
had an advantage for at least a short time in so far as the 
fire heated the next door boiler, .and in return the next 
door obliged with a few beetles, which came by the same 
way that the fire had travelled through the party wall. 
Of course the range and back boiler were afterthoughts, and 
the absence or curtailment of flue accommodation a too 
insignificant detail for the architect. The only remedy left 
for the plumber to propose was, ‘‘ clean out underneath the 
boiler soon and often.”’ 

A contributory cause was provided by the convolutions of 
the lead circulating-pipes in their erratic course to reach 
the cylinder, the position of which, not being anticipated 
on the plan, was in the most inconvenient corner, with all 
its connections (which were made before the brickwork was 
built) at the back. The plasterer could not have plastered 
behind it even if he had remembered to do so. What the 
plumber saw round and about this made him wonder if the 
architect had ever anticipated that hot water might eventu- 
ally be required when he drew the elevation. Before the 
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plumber completed this investigation he was informed that 
when the cylinder did by any chance get hot it danced to 
the accompaniment of very ominous throbbing and, cracking 
sounds ; so he tried to trace the pipes up to the caverns that 
he knew lay beneath the roof. 

Having located the assumed direction of the pipes by 
dint of following the cracks in the wall paper and plaster, 
he essayed to get into the roof space. To do this required 
another journey to the shop for climbing tackle, and might 
have necessitated a specially made man or boy to get through 
the diminutive hole provided apparently for access. In 
keeping with other incongruities this so-called manhole was 
nowhere near the supply tank which formed the objective 
of the plumber’s search, but it had the advantage of being 
out of casual observation. Having negotiated the hole and 
torn his trousers in that acrobatic feat, he commenced upon 
his journey, crawling under purlins and intersecting valley 
timbers, aided by the numerous rays of light which struggled 
through the defective tiling where the slater could not, get 
in a tool small enough to point or get himself near enough to 
reach it. These little inconveniences were the penalties con- 
sequent upon the pointed gables and tricky dormers which 
made a picturesque elevation. The hungry chirp of several 
nests of young birds disturbed the silence of the caverns— 
they evidently thought the plumber was a luscious worn. 
The dust of the hairless mortar (which had been originally 
thrown up under the tiles to be shaken. off by. the wind) 
lay thick around, together with a liberal admixture of soot 
blown through the openings. The plumber saw revealed 
what had often been a source of mystery to the mistress— 
namely, where all the dust came from, and what made the 
laths show through the plaster on the bedroom ceilings. 
This caused him to wonder why this accommodation should 
be provided for soot and dust and occasional snow drifts with 
so little convenience for its prevention or removal. He had 
forgotten that this was all part of the penalty of that pic- 
ture, of the sacrifice of internal comfort for external appear- 
ance. A flat roof would have been inartistic and out of the 
question. 

Directed by the hissing of the ball-tap, the plumber 
wormed his way to the dark corner in which the supply 
tank was stored, having by this time put his foot partly 
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through the ceiling owing to the uncertain light and pos, 
of the ceiling joists, there being no boards to walk on. | 
eventually arrived near the tank to find that necessiti 
the position prevented any investigation being oat 
otherwise than at arm’s length. He located the leak 
was responsible for the two wet floors below, and as it 
impossible to repair it without either removing the ro 
the ceiling of the room below, he ingeniously adopted: 
temporary expedient of a putty and paint bandage, secy, 
the whole with the usual piece of twine. 

About this time a second boy arrived with a message 
another job had come into the shop, so he prepared to ], 
the many other little matters he had seen, in the confi 
knowledge that his early return would be assured. | 
plumber wondered why water tanks and other things ». 
put by the architect in such impossible positions, and | 
all the jokes in the comic papers and on the music-hall s 
were confined to the plumber and his work, ; | 

What the plumber will see when he comes to repair| 
drains will create a still more intense degree of interest, 


A Bru has been deposited for introduction into Pai; 
ment next Session under which it is proposed to incorpo 
a company by the name of the Harwich Docks Compa 
Upon this company it is sought to confer powers for | 
construction of a dock and two graving docks at Harwicl 
seven years. The capital is to be 1,650,000/., with powe:, 
borrow a further sum of 550,0001. | 

Tur Gloucestershire County Council have adopted pl. 
for the extension of the Shire Hall so as to bring all | 
county departments into one building, subject to the appre 
of the education committee. The committee entrusted W 
the matter will advertise for tenders for the carrying out) 
the work. 

Tue Bournemouth Borough Council last week appro. 
of a scheme for the erection of a Kursaal on the site of } 
Belle Vue Hotel. Plans are to be prepared for a pavili, 
to include a large assembly room, small hall, lounge, sm. 
ing room, reading and billiard rooms, restaurant, dini: 
room, &c., at the estimated cost of 45,0001. 
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Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
he. professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
mgements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
°V., Lid. to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
(LDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
| business purposes. 


| Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
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ct no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
) received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
‘and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


| __— EDITORIAL_ _NOTICEs, 
,ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
‘m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
a matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, F.C, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


"x" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays . 


COMPETITION OPEN. 

Lynton (Devon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work; 
2nd premium, 7/. 7s.; 3rd premium, 51. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

AMBLESTON (HAvERFORDWEST).—Jan. 30.—For erection 
of vicarage at Ambleston. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and 
surveyor, Haverfordwest, 

ARMATHWAITE.—Feb. 8.—For erection of mixed school 
and master’s house at Armathwaite, Cumberland. Deposit 
1/. 1s. for full set of quantities, or 10s. 6d. for each separate 


trade. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
Carlisle. 


Barnstey.—Jan,. 23,—For mason and bricklayer, car- 
penter and joiner, tiler and plasterer’s work required in re- 
building premises in Main Street, Mexborough. Mr. H. L. 
Paterson, architect, 19 St. James Street, Sheffield. 

BarnstEy.—Feb. .3,—For additions to the post office. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
a 

Breirast.—Jan. 26.—For erection of addition to Muni- 
cipal Technical .Institute.. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Samuel 
Stevenson, architect, 85 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Brtrast.—Feb. 8.—For erection of building in Murray’s 
Terrace and Athol Street, Belfast, consisting of three sepa- 
rate warehouses and laundry, Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. James 
A.-Hanna, C.E., architect, Ocean Buildings, Belfast. 
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BrIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of extensions to 
infectious diseases hospital, Flaybrick Hill. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor. 

Braprorp.—Jan. 26.—For plasterer and concretor works 
in erection of public mortuary, Wilton Street. The City 
Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

CuristcHuRCH.—Jan. 25.—For erection of infirmary at 
workhouse, Fairmile, Christchurch, Hants. Deposit 51. Mr. 
A. Druitt, clerk to the Guardians, Christchurch Union, 
Hants. 

Coventry.—Jan. 25.—For erection of wall and other 
works at Frederick Bird School, Swan Lane. Deposit 31. 3s. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

Dusiin.—Jan. 27.—For erection of ward block and 
boiler house, &c., at the Military Hospital, Arbour Hill. 
Deposit 10s. Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W., or at Barrack Construction Office, 
Arbour Hill Hospital, Dublin. 

Erianp.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a four-storeyed fire 
mill, engine house, &c., at Springwood Mills, Holleywell 
Brook, Elland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Halifax. 

ExmovurH.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a Y.W.C.A. in 
Imperial Road. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. George Beavis, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Exmouth. 

Giascow.—Jan. 29.—For construction of steel footbridge 
across River Kelvin within Botanic Gardens. The City 
Engineer, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Guascow.—Feb. 13.—For the excavator, brick and 
mason, timber and other works required in construction of 
superstructure of machinery buildings, &c., at Shirehall. 
Deposit 51. 5s. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

HamsBiepon.—Jan, 28.—For alterations and additions to 
an old building at the workhouse, Hambledon, Surrey. Mr. 
Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

HuppERSFIELD.—Jan, 27.—For excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plasterer and slater, con- 
cretor, plumber and glazier’s work (one contract preferred) 
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in erection of Palace Theatre, Kirkgate. Deposit 2], 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 22a Comme) 
Street, Halifax. ae | 

Hyrure.—Jan. 25.—For additions to Hythe petty | 
sional court, Hants. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. W. J. Jay 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, and at the Hi 
police-station. ; 

Kertvepon (Essrex).—For alterations and addition) 
Prested Hall, near Kelvedon. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 5 | 
Start, F.S.I., architect and surveyor, Colchester. 

Kempton Parx.—Feb, 1.—For construction of coal }| 
fitting and other workshop stores, lodge, cottages, &c.| 
Cricklewood, and cottages, &c., at Kempton Park, ]) 
dlesex, for Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 10], : 
the Board’s Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C, | 
Engineer, Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, | 
Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 

Larnpon.—Feb. 3.—For erecting iron buildings | 
making additions and alterations to existing buildings, 
other works at Laindon branch workhouse, Essex, Dey 
3l. 3s. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 166 }, 
Street, Poplar, E. 

LepsHam.—Feb. 1.—For erection of four single he: 
and six semi-detached houses, with 16 sets of farm buildi 
on the Ledsham estate, near Ledsham Station, Chesl: 
Deposit 11. County Estate Office, Northgate §t. 
Chester. 

LrrcuHton.—Feb. 1.—For erection of single house anc 
of farm buildings at Leighton, near Crewe, Cheshire. | 
posit 1l. County Estate Office, 49 Northgate St 
Chester. | 

LITHERLAND.—Jan. 25.—For erectivn of a cookery | 
laundry centre at Lander Road Council school, Litherl: 
near Liverpool. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, co) 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 27,—For terrazzo paving and margii 
the new infirmary, Bridport Road, Upper Edmonton! 
Mr. Stuart Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, H.C. 
Lonpon.—Jan. 29.—For removing plaster from ceil 


of men’s and women’s swimming baths in Manor St 
Chelsea, and substituting therefor g-inch yellow dea 
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sh-pine matchboarding. Mr, T. Holland, town clerk, 
vn Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

LowEsTorr.—I'eb. 2.—For enlargement of Lowestoft Post 
ce, Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
iV. 

‘Mancuester.—Jan. 25.—For erection of new municipal 
wndary school for girls, in Chorlton Street. Deposit 
| Elementary Education Office, Deansgate, Man- 
ster. 

Mareate.—Jan. 28.—For construction of ladies’ and 
tlemen’s lavatories in the face of the cliff.on either side 
he new iron staircase at the Oval. Separate tenders are 
jired—(a) for buildings and main drains, and (b) for 
itary fittings, tilimg and mosaic flooring. The Borough 
yeyor, 13 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

‘MasprouGH.—Jan. 23.—For erection of infants’ school, 
1 latrines, boundary walling, &c., for the managers of 
'Bede’s. Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, Rother- 
L. 

Merton Mowsray.—Feb. 1.—For alterations and addi- 
's to cattle market, consisting of new open shed, offices, 
‘les, alterations to existing buildings, paving and iron- 
k to roofs, pens, &c. Deposit 21. 2s. Quantities for the 
owing sections of work, viz. :—No. 1 builder, No. 2 iron- 
ander, No. 3 painter, can be obtained on application to Mr. 
und Jeeves, surveyor, Melton Mowbray. 

Mortey (YorKks).—Jan. 25.—For works (except 
mber’s) required in the alterations and additions to 
spect Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., 1 Basinghall 
‘are, Leeds, and Queen Street, Morley. 
PenkripGr.—Jan. 235.—For erection of Council school 
about 150 children, and also a cookery room at Penk- 
e, near Stafford. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, 
ctor of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 
?AaULTON (BristoL).—Jan. 29.—F or erection of Sunday- 
vol. Rey. — Clark, Rosslyn, Midsomer Norton. 
XEDHILL.—Feb. 20.—For erection of an elementary school 
Jromwell Road, Redhill. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. A. Lund 
vell, secretary, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 
RorHERHAM.—Jan. 25.—For conversion of present offices 
imberworth St. Mark’s school into automatic flushing 
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Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


closets and also necessary drainage in connection therewith. 


Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

RotTHEeRHAM.—Jan. 29.—For alteration of doors 
Council schools to swing outwards as well as inwards. 
J. Platts, architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

Sacriston.—Jan. 25.—For erection of workmen’s club 
at Sacriston, co. Durham. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill, co. Durham. 

ScorLanp.—Feb. 4.—For taking down existing timber 
bridge over river Annan at Woodfoot, about two miles from 
Beattock station, Dumfries, and supplying and erecting 
new steel girder bridge of three spans, for Lockerbie district 
committee. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 
engineers, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

Scorttanp.—March 2.—For erection of spire for church, 
for Deacons’ Court of United Free English Church, Storno- 
way. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 
way. 

_TipwortH.—Feb. 1.—For erection of army ordnance re- 
celving-shed, general stores, offices, &c., also clothing, camp 
and mobilisation stores at Tidworth. Deposit 10s. The 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., or at the Barrack Construction Office, Tidworth. 

TrepEGar.—Jan. 26.—For erection of church at Dukes- 
town, Tredegar. Mr, A. F, Webb, architect, High Street, 
Blackwood. 

Watrs.—For new shops, bakery and stables at Forest- 
fach. Messrs. C. S. Thomas, Meager & Jones, architects, 
Swansea. 

Watrs.—Jan. 23.—For erection of twenty-eight work- 
men’s dwellings at Cwmbach, also twenty-two at Godreaman, 
for the Aberdare Urban District Council. Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Aberdare. 

WatxEs.—Jan. 26.—For erection of large villa residence, 
Bolgoed, Pontardulais. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 
5 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Watzs.—Jan. 26.—For electrical work in connection with 
new factory about to be erected at Cardiff, including alterna- 
tives and exciters, high and low pressure switchboards, and 
all necessary wiring, for the Boston Collapsable Barrel and 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Deposit 5/1. Mr. Walter 
Sayer, superintendent, 79 York Road, London, 8.E. 


in 
Mr. 


WiLTs. 


STONE.—Portland Series, 


Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in everv deserintion of Stone. Marhle 


and Gron 


LIMITED, 


Weekly ni. eke: 
Se 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratway (East End). 


BATH STONE. 


BOX CROUND. 
Monks Park), 


CORNCRIT. 
PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W. 


Telegrams—*‘ QUARRIES, CORSHA) 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. 
R 


GHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy). 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 


ities 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


CoRsHAM DowN QuaARRY (Entrance {rom Railway). 


™ |YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 


- 


Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 


vig 
Quotations given for every description of BATH STONEWORK. 


, a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SSS ee 

Watres.—Jan. 27.—For erection of bridge at Temple 
Gate, Meline, St. Dogmells, Cardigan. Mr. Lewis, archi- TENDERS. 
tect, Priory Street, Cardigan. BARNSLEY. 

Watzs.—Jan. 50.—For erection of two shops and dwell- | For constructing a tunnel under the South Yorkshire Ca 
ing house (attached) at Evans Street, Kenfig Hill. Mr. and laying pipes for the hydraulic sewage main, } 
Aneuryn T. James, architect and surveyor, Port Talbot. J. H. Taytor, borough surveyor. 

Wates.—Feb, 1.—For construction of engine house, filter Bucxiry, Bradford (accepted) -  « £3,18aia| 
bed, cottage and other works, at Llyn Traffwll, about three For providing pipes and castings for section of above 
miles from the Valley station, London and North-Western SraveLey Coat anp [Ron Co. (accepted) . 1,888 5. 
Railway, for the Holyhead Waterworks Company. Deposit BRIDLINGTON. | 
ol. os. Messrs. H. Rofe & Son, civil engineers, 8 Victoria For heating the Burlington schools with hot water (low a 
Street, Westminster. ' sure). Mr. J. Earnsuaw, M.S.A., architect and 

Wates.—Feb. 4.—For erection of six dwelling-houses at veyor, Bridlington. | 
Port Tennant, Swansea. Mr. Talfourd Strick, clerk, Har- Unity Wood and Iron Co. E 2 ; . £480 0. 
bour Offices, Swansea. King & Co. . ; : . 4 : ; 427 0 

Watres.—Feb. 3.—For erection of a new Y.M.C.A. build- Haden & Co.. f ; ; are : 410 0 
ing, Pontypridd... The Building Committee of the Ponty- Bailey & Sons. é ; . 4 ‘ 410 0 
pridd Y.M.C.A., Taff Street, Pontypridd. Atkinson ‘ ; : ; , : : 399 15 

Watres.—Feb. 6.—For erection of sixty houses and six Green & Son. , : : : i ’ 398 0. 
shops on the Ynysyplwm estate, Tonyrefail. Mr. Philip J. Braithwaite ; : : : : < 395 0 
Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, Pontypridd. Young & Peck . : : : é : 393 0) 

WaterLoo.—Jan. 29.—For erection of Council school for Leeds Marble Works . . . . . 386 12 
100 children at Waterloo, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county T. & F. Everingham . : : . ; 382 12 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. Woodhead nic ipoly . : : : . SD 

Wican.—Jan. 26.—For erection of fifty cottages on land NETTLESHIP, Bridlington (accepted) . ; 365 0 

adjoining carsheds, Melverley Street. The Borough En- Dinning & Cooke (withdrawn) ; : 272 a 
gineer, King Street West, Wigan. ’ | For erection of the Burlington schools and caretaker’s ret 
WrexHamM.—For erection of (1) a church at Hightown, dence. Mr. J. Karnsuaw, M.S.A., architect and ee 
Wrexham ; (2) for moving existing building and forming veyor, Bridlington. | 
boundary walls. Deposit 10s. Messrs. Prothero, Phillott & Dews : i: i : ‘ ; : - £9,679 17 | 
Barnard, architects, Cheltenham. Spink : : : : ; : : 9,579 5 | 
Yorx.—Jan. 30.—For construction of temporary timber Alrey 5d Son ee : ; ; : 9,550 0 
grand stand (to seat about 5,000 persons) in Gardens of Quibell, Son & Greenwood . ; : [ 9,500 0 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. W. eee Son 4 ; : ; : ; oan : | 
; Brailes = Baler : NV WwW 7 : = 5 s E ) 
Spurr, city engineer, Guildhall, York. Snails Cec ane 8919 1 

SS = SHEE - . . : . . . ots aes 8,873 4 

Martindale ; : : : j ; 8,870 0. 

Tue Local Government Board have declined to sanction Grant : 2 ; 5 : : : 8,741 19 | 
the proposal of the Crewkerne Urban District Council to Sampson & Liddall . ‘ : ; ‘ 8,768 11 | 
borrow 15,5001. for the purchase of the waterworks, on the Postill . : : : ; ; 8,738: 19 - 
ground that the amount was excessive. Moorsz, Bridlington (accepted) . - : 8,615 10 | 


re, 


TONE FIRMS 


ee 


BOX GROUND, 
FA 1 gate WATERPROOFING, {VV COVERT WOO EROUH 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THe PONCIDAL HER | 
PORTLAND. 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


1? LONDON DEPOTS « ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
G.W.R. Westbourne Park. - INGS, 
ll Gc. WAR, Westbourne Pa S ‘= “Yarp, eeranae WEAMES 


132. Grosvenor Road, 
imlico, 


MANCHESTER ~ 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


)F FIREPROOF SHUTTERS 


The 472 Patent Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutters 
which we are now erecting in the new 
SELFRIDGE BUILDING if placed end to end 
would reach from Marble Arch to Wardour 
—— Street in an unbroken Wall 12 ft. high, — 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, _ 


19, 20 & 21 TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


an. 22, 1909.] 


BUSHEY GROVE. 
jaying 540 yards of 9-inch stoneware-pipe sewer, &c. 


' E. R. Ryper, surveyor, Bushey. 

an £376 9 8 
Ndey & oS: Peon 350 0 O 
wler . ; : : é é : 340 0 0 
te & Co. . : : : : 508 14 0 
ark Bros. . ; : , é ; : 295, 10°20 
own = . . . . . ‘ . 289 1 11 
tkin . é : : : - : : 285 13 3 
jisse é ; : ‘ : : : 277 13 6 
iley & Sons. : . h 2752.02: 0 
campniss & Co. . : : ‘ : : Ae): ae 0 a O) 
|, & W. Wilkins. 4 ; , : : 259 0 O 
‘ggard , 250 45 11 
vacey & Crark, Watford (accepted) . iesiOs.5, 0 


| CLAYGATE. 

Bs making-up Station Parade, Claygate, Surrey. Mr. 
Hie C. FREAD, A.R.I.B.A., engineer. 

Patent Foie paths. 


eppard & Son . ' : : . £636 0 0 

wanagh & Co. : . é : ; pUies 0.190 

ee & Son . : 491 0 0 
HEELER & Co., Southwark “(acée pted) : 437 0 0 

Asphalte paths. 

eppard & Son . : : ; « 20897 0.70 
wanagh & Co. . é : ‘ : ATi OE0 
ee & Son . ; ; , ; 429 0 0 
HEELER & Co. (accepted) . . ; : 408 0 0 

DUNFERMLINE. 

alterations on the County buildings. 

: Accepted tenders. 

ark, mason . : . : ; ; Litt *0- 0 

itchell, joiner . : ‘ ; : : 96 18 0 
glis, plumber : : : ; 78 10 O 
| & J. Ramsay, plasterer f d ; 78 10 0 
>ggan & Son, painter 2817 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EXETER. 


For new mineral water factory and stabling in Belgrave 


Road. Mr. R. M. CwHatuice, architect and surveyor, 
Exeter. 
Oliver & Son. . i : : £937 0 0 
Brealy . : : ; ; ; ; : 902 0 O 
Sleeman : : . : , ‘ 4 899 7 0 
Herbert . ; s : : , ; : 899 0 0 
J. & J. M. Soper . . : : : ‘ g90 0 O 
Triges as: : ; : : : : 879 0 0 
Ham & Gasemons é : 2 : ; : 871 0 0 
Letter . : , : : : 3 : 870 0 0 
Coles : 3 ; , : ; F : 859 4 0O 
Sinalouw, : ; : ; Soonr0 0 
Westcott, Rustin & W hice ; : F : 824 11 10 
Baker Bros., St. Thomas (accepted) . ; 7575,0,40 
FENTON. 
For new infants’ school, Manor Street. Mr. S.-B. Asu- 
WORTH, architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Walters, jun. £3,840 0 0 
Grant . : artery (0) alt) 
Young & Son epfoyayey, 40) 10) 
Yoxall. $,020'-0 O 
Mould . 3,571 0 O 
Tomkinson & Bette ley tataye Uae MO: 
Godwin P 3,541%.0170 
Wilton, jun. 3,499 0 0 
Bennion : 3,459 & O 
Bennett Bros. 3,440 0: 0 
Chatfield . é 3,420 0 O 
Ball & Robinson 3,400% 0750 
Goodwin . : 3,590 0 O 
Cornes & Son, Hanley (accepted) . : 3,195 0 0 


GLASTONBURY. 


For erection of an annexe to the engine house on Wellhouse 


Reservoir. Mr. G. Atvss, borough surveyor. 
Gleed Bros. £288 16 2 
Dunthorn : 267 10 O 
Wright & Son. 263 2 0 
Strap, Glastonbury (accepted) 251 10 0 


RAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


me BLOCK MAKERS 
‘of every description. 


+5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
_ FETTER LANE, E.C. 


‘s: “Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


a Engineers, Builders, &c. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & (CO., LTD., MARSHALL & CO. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


HEATING(\: 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


"Telephone No. 136 Hariinermaitice 


eo LTP) 
raat io fl 
Mt ani va 


FORNAMENTA L 1RONWORK 
ar aa neon 


of all kinds. 


ITCHELL &CO, 
LEICESTER. oo oj Ret Metal Workers “deh pases 
56 LuoGate Hitt , LONDON .€-c. 


(RUE-TO-SCALE ” 
CK LINE PRINTS. Re aT COLORS BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


at, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
id of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
3e Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


| STANLEY & CO... Ltd., 
ein Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


Telegrams, ** Tribrach, London.” Telegrams, 


SAFETY 
a VALVE 


GALVANIZED 


re=erS 


Serer 
seuceee 


}|| E=SSes5 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. omy 
“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


mp, LIGHTNING 
2m) CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
- and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


"SyuBL, [BI;1puyAD 


fs F 
~ $5210 364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
*Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


JIJBM Of] 8Y} JO Ssz9NpOsJO] [BULSIIO op 


{sia 
faa 
al 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HULL. LONDON —continued. 
r concrete paving to playgrounds, alterations to latrines, | For carrying out alterations and additions to the mee’ 
ee ne at i Geareree School, Leicester Street. Mr. J. H. hall of the West End Baptist Chapel, King Sty, 
Hirst, city architect, Hull. Hammersmith. Messrs. Gorpon Wixson & Co., ar 
nM 2s ; 1.565 13 0 tects, 667 Fulham Road, S.W. 
Lister : . ; ; : : ; Y 
Bilton ; ; : : 1,133 0 0 Myring & Co. . : : : : . SL aie 
Levitt. 10) Ss el Oo meONeO Gray 
Jackson & Sons . 5 5 . . : 1,049 0 0 Beaven ; ; ; ; ; : ; 1,189 C 
Kettlewoll ; : ; ; ‘ ; 97470" 0 Bishop 5 : : : ? : g 1,168 ¢ 
Walker & Son 2 50e0) nr 969 0 0 ee a y y 
Harper, Brunswick Avenue (accepted) . 947 0 0 iTipke ‘on 4 
For erecting a heating vault, &c., at South Myton Council Acock . : ; ; : : : : 1,067 7 
School, Adelaide Street. Lown (accepted). : ; : : - “Oreo! 
Kettlewell . ; : : : : A SENG Oe 0 For the execution of work in connection with additio, 
Lison & Son . : ‘ ‘ : F : 175 15 4 lavatory accommodation at the workhouse in Prin 
Bilton . : : : : ; 174.6 8 Road, Kennington Road, S.E. 
Jackson & Son . 5: ; ; : ; 172740020 Newman , : : : , £147 0 
SOUTHERN (accepted) . : : : ; 156392 86 Bagshaw ; ; : 3 : : 145 10 
Crickiamy, \ ; ; j A : : 136 14 
Shanks & Co. ; é : 4 ; P 131 8) 
LONDON. Bland . 5 : } : ! : ; 130 0) 
For the erection of a police-station at Highbury Vale. Mr. Wall : : ; : j F : 124 12. 
J. Dixon Burtrr, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor, New Scotland Hough . ; é : ; ‘ , ‘ 123 0. 
Yard, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. THurcoop, Son & Bragg & Sons ee CC 
CurpGry, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. Newman & Manning . : ; : , 120 11° 
Dove Bros. : 4 ‘ : ; . £135,587 0 -0 Jennings . : : : ; : , 114 16 
Ansell : ; i : : ; : 13,500 0 O Knight : : . : : : ; 110 15) 
Treasure & Son : : : : : 135,351. 0 0 Renwick ; : ; ‘ f : : 108 0. 
Cubitt & Co . , : : ; ; 12,950: 0° 0 Doulton & Co. : : : 4 ; 2 104 11 
Shurmur & Son ; : . : : 125650890) 70 Newell & Lusty . 4 ; ; : : 100 0. 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ , ; ; : 12,430 0 0 Chamberlain : : 2 : : : 98 10 
Willmott & Sons. : : é : 12,381 9 0 Inns, 30 Camomile Street, E.C. (accepted) . 86 0 
Leslie & Co... : . . . . 12,223 0 0 | For making-up and paving that part of Fallsbrook Roa 
Mowlem & Co. : : : : : 11,999 0 0 Streatham, which is not already a parish road, for t 
McCormick & Son . : : 11,987 0 0 Wandsworth Borough Council. Mr. P. Dopp, borou 
Lovatt ; : ; : : 3 : 11,967,4.0..0 engineer. : | 
BF. H.W. Hagges: oe pce ay oy ee ed ea) Mowlm& Co . . . | | | 
Patman & Fotheringham : : 4 11,925 0 0O Harringdon & Co. : : ; , : 735 0 | 
Prestige & Co. . : : ; ‘ , 11,900 0 0 E. & BE. Iles. : ; : ; ; : 679 12. 
Godson & Sons . : ; : : : 11,725. -0..0 Lané & Co. . F A , ; : ; 635 0. 
Sabey & Son . i : : : : 11,690 0 0 Harber & Co. (recommended) ; ; : 515 16 | 


—_—_—_______. 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 
WATER-PROOF, 4 


: 


LESH EM ' Al a ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PR 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards.. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. = = Fstablished 1 
| 


[RON& @S eee) SCREWED TUBES 
STEEL @y = \—)) FOR GA 
STEAM 

aSrin’ ORWATER 


ii \ S y y E 3 E — a | 
rH ‘ =r: : TT — BG RO ° F 7 \ 
: ANG REND 7 BACK-N 9 R ORT-P 6 =e 5 j 
| 
BE ON ESTs i eon ; \ a 
a | 
f § f 
P ae r ies , o aan 


vrraes. TOTTEN HAM | ON. HERES 
JO! NERY oF every DESCRIPTION 
Mi OU LDI NGS TO AMY DESICN 
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SUPPLEMENT 


: LOWESTOFT. 


f new secondary school (accommodation 300). 

oper, Ipswich (accepted) . £9,143 0 0 
NEWBURY. 

new buildings at the girls’ school, for Berkshire educa- 

‘tion committee. 


osher & Sons £10,558 12 4 
Iver & Sons 9994 0 0 
sllier & Catley 9,699 0 0 
oskings Bros. . 9,400 0 0 
hivers 9,350 0 0 
reed . 9,324 0 0 
-ughes 9,095 0 0 
. Elms 9,009 0 0 
_ Elms 8,989 15 6 
ox & Sons : ; 8,988 0 0 
-oughton & Hitchman P 8,974 0 0 
award, Wokingham (accepted) 8,928 0 0 


| NEWPORT (ISLE OF WIGHT). 

the supply and fixing complete of (1) a 110-b.h.p. con- 

‘tinuous working load suction gas engine and suction 

plant at the waterworks, Carisbrooke, I.W.; (2) a 

‘vertical three-throw double-acting pump of Hayward- 

_Tyler’s pattern. 

 110-b.h.p. suction gas engine and suction plant. 

ston, Proctor & Co. (accepted) £1,116 .0 0 
Vertical three-throw double-acting pump. 

uston, Procror & Co. (accepted) 

: NORTH TAWTON. 

construction of North Tawton waterworks, Okehampton, 


' Devon. 


668 0 0 


tarkey . y- £3,409 0 0 
-wainson 3 2.008. 0° 0 
‘urpin 2599 0 0 
ester cova, (0) AY 
‘urze . Prva tsl (0 (0 
‘isher & Co. 2,205 0 0 
ery ; 2,033 0 0 
‘ronson & Co. 210500 0—0.0 
tllis & Son 1,898 0 0 
jteer & Pearce 1.9202 035.0 


NUNEATON. 
For the following works for the Corporation :—(1) Additions 
to Council offices ; (2) construction of timber footbridge 

in Riversley Park. Mr. F, C, Coox, borough surveyor. 
Additions to Council offices. 


Cattell . : £387 0 0 
Kelley & Son 369 4 0 
Smith : : P ; : a5, 0,..0 
BrepincHam, Nuneaton (accepted) 528.0. 0 


Footbridge in Riversley Park. 


Kelley & Son 103 15 7 
Smith : ‘ é 102 0 0 
BEDINGHAM (accepted) . 96 0 0 


PORTSMOUTH. 


The Portsmouth Corporation have accepted the following 
tenders for the supply of permanent-way materials and 
electrical equipment for the construction of the new tramway 
in Goldsmith Avenue :— 


Electrical Equipment. 

Messrs. Watlington & Co. for the whole of the poles for 
3371. 1s. 6d.; also for Nos. 3 and 4 pole collars, large 
Brooklyns, small Brooklyns, double bodies, single bodies, 
large globe strains, small globe strains, Clevis globe strains, 
insulating studs, trolley wire, js telephone wire, and 
2-inch fibre conduit (Key Co.’s make), for 4811. 2s. 2d. 

Messrs. H. & W. Davis for pole finials and Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 pole base rings, for 141. 5s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. H. Sperring & Co. for pole rings and road 
frames and covers, for 281. 12s. 9d. 

Messrs. R. W. Blackwell & Co. for No. 1 pole bands, 
Nos. 1 and 2 pole collars and guard wire pole bands, for 
151. 14s. 10d. 

Messrs. Brecknell, Munro & Rogers for 12-inch me- 
chanical ears, anchor ears, and terminal clamps, for 
6l. Qs. 4d. 

Messrs. W. F. Dennis & Co. for No. 8 guard wire, 7/12, 
7/14 and 7/16 span wire, for 81. 18s. 8d. 

Messrs. the British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Ltd., 
for telephone-pole brackets, .5 square inch lead-covered cable, 
four core pilot and telephone cable, and the whole of the 
copper bonds, for 3111. 19s. 5d. 

Messrs. Estler Bros. for telephone pole box, 3/. 10s. 


[EATING APPARATUS 


HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. 

UNIQUE APPARATUS FOR MOTOR HOUSES. 
“FURMAN” & “ HORNET” Sectional Boilers, 


for utmost Fuel Economy. 
ScurMeEs & ESTIMATES FRE. ESTABLISHED 1848. 


4 
ae 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. | 


MANY 


BREAKING STRAINS. 


380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. 800 Ibs. 


OLDROYD & CO., Ltd., Engineers, Black Bull St., Leeds. 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “ Scotsman,’ Edinburgh. 
“The Times’’ Office, London. 
The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. : 
The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 


The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. . 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 
HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 


‘SHORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 
Pressure Hot Water System (Patented). 
A Revolution in Hot Water Heating, Lower level 
for Boiler not necessary. 
COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Plenum and Vacuum Systems. 


TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ CALORIFICS.”’ TELEPHONE : 241 LEEDS. 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COCS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


OTHER 
PLACES: 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork, 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull. 
The City Asylum, Birmingham. 

_ Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including “‘The Cunard,’ ‘The White 
Star,” “The Dominion,”’ “‘ The P. & O.,”’ 
*The North German Lloyd,” &c., &c. 
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SUPPLEMEN 

PORTSMOUTH —continued. * ST. ALBANS. : 
. ares For providing and laying new sewers in the Tess, Pr} 
ef mab Imeson, Finch & Co., Ltd., for six-way fuse box, phd Gaventien Roe St. Peter Rural’ 4 Hoe 
"Messrs. W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd., for rubber cable, for Mencz, surveyor, St. ‘Albans, : 
401. 1s J Ford ; 4 F : % . 5 £491 ( 


Frost ; : : : : : . 594 14 
Tenders were also received from Messrs. Siemens Bros. Palmer 5 370 | 
& Co., Ltd., Mr. A. Wiseman, Messrs. J. Shervell, Ltd., 


Free & Sons . : : : : , F 364 1! 

Mose Hteand Le Bas & Co., the Western Electric Col ane Woodlioiss =. 340 ( 

Lahmeyer Electric Co., the Union Cable Co., pe Powdni 336 tt 

Grenier & Co., Messrs. W. T. Henley & Co., the ‘Liverpool Bate & Co. : , : ; ; 323 1k 

Electric Co., the Union Electric Co., the Forest City Wallis : : ; : i : f 301 1; 

Electric Co., and the Key Engineering Co. Deatier 200 4 

Permanent Way Construction. Meee es . . : . : . oa ¢ 

Mr. W. G. Privett for ballast, at 3s. 4d. per cubic yard. aCe . . . k 

Mr. F. E. Wyatt for sand, at Qs. 6d. per cubic yard. Covsrns, St. Albans- (accepted) . : -  — B2ee 

Mr. C. G. German for Portland cement, at li. 2s. 11d. 

per ton. SALISBURY. 


Mr. C. G. German for granite setts, at 11. 2s. 3d. per ton. 
The First Anglo- Russian Oil Co., Ltd., for pitch, at 
1l. 9s. 6d. per ton. 


For erection of a workshop, stores, &c., in Friary Lane, 
the waterworks department. Mrs) Wir Goopw 
A.M.1.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, 


Mr. T. H. Harvey for creosote oil at 34d. per gallon. Wort & Way. 3 ; 5 : - 8769 Q 
Messrs. Thermit, Ltd., for ‘‘ Thermit”’ joints, at 11. 4s. Collins & Son : ‘ ; : j : 751 18 
per joint. Preece . 9 , : : : § : 750 0 
Mr. A. Gielgud for B.S. section rails (No. 3), at 51. 8s. Tryhorn ; ; ; ; : : 736 10 
per ton. Smith & Bundy : } : f ; : 725 0 
Messrs. Chas. Richards & Sons for tie bars, at 91. 15s. per Roles & Son ; ; ‘ ; : 719 15 
ton. Harris Bros, . ; p : : 710 0 
Messrs. Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., for points, Bruuetr & Musseiwutre, Salisbuzy (ac- 
crossings and special work, for 5021. 15s. we cepted) : 2 } 3 ; ; 694 19 
Tenders were also received from Mr. F. Bevis, Mr. H. Day Bros.: . . . . : : ; 576 0 
Hunt, Messrs. Bailey & Whites, Lid., Mr. A. A. Evans, 
Messrs. Hall & Co., Messrs. J. T. Crampton & Co., Mr. i, SCUNTHORPE. 


Sommerfeld, Messrs. W. Griffiths & Co., Messrs. J. iSwien 
& Co., the Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Oo., Messrs. 
Blichfeldt & Co., Messrs. Alex Brunton & Son, Messrs. 
A. & F. Manuelle, Mr. W. Wilson, Messrs. Sommerfeld & 


For supplying a new gasholder. 
C. & W. Watxer, Donnington (accepted). £4612 0 


Lang, the Forest of Dean Stone Firms, the Enderby and TUNSTALL. 
Stoney Stanton Granite Co., Mr. John Glenn, Messrs. Duke | For private improvements in Davenport Street. 
& Co., Messrs. Brooks, Ltd., Messrs. Edward Le Bas & Co., Buiock (accepted) . . . . . £224 19 


the Lorain Steel Co., Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, and 


For supplying new fire engine. 
Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd. 


Mrrryweatuer & Co. (accepted) . ; .  S27Be 0: 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS, 


XININSS SI NININ INI NIN INI I NI NIN INI I NIIP NINN INNS 


PALPDPDADDDAAALY 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever it 
THE SILICATE PAINT GO 


| 
Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. : 


a Years’ Experience has stamped Bats! 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS_ - 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS-— 5 


THE SILICATE PAIN 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


- 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 
arrying out the alterations and additions to Western 
istrict School. 


hol . , , 2 £6,948 0 0 
wx & Sons : 6.710 
kins & Sons . 6,764 0 0 
yens & Co. 6,685 0 0 
iglas ; : : : : , : 6,449 0 0 
ping & ANSELL, Southampton (ac- 

xpted) H ; ; , é : 6,327 0 0 
ough Engineer’s protecting tender 7,000 0 0 
yainting the railings at Hollybrook Cemetery. Mr. 
_A. CrowTHER, borough engineer. 

ypALL (accepted) £150 0 0 
ough Engineer’s tender . 130 9 0 


WALES. 


\dditional classrooms, manual training room, cookery 
ntre, &c., at Alexandra Road Council school, Aber- 


stwyth. Mr. G. Dicxens-Lewis, county architect, 
lorth Parade, Aberystwyth. 

yes . : : : £7,890 0 
asure & Son . 7,025 0 O 
mas - 3 i702 0. 0 
low & Sons . 6,950 0 0 
wards Bros. . : 6,498 0 0 
mphreys & Williams 6,311 19 2 
en Bros. ‘ 5,997 0 0 
res & Lewis . ; s : 5,495 0 0 
yiIns, Aberystwyth (accepted) 5,488 0 0 


rection of a receiving home at Aberdare for the Merthyr 
3oard of Guardians. 


1es Bros. ‘ : ; ; £1,850 0 0 
i ; : d ’ ; ; : ie Reb Me 
vies & Francis : : ilfetsye {8} FF 
therley & Co. y 3 b 1,667 0 0 
vies , d . : 1,613 12 0 
sleson 1,567 0 0 
own . ; : : ; 4 , , 1,562 8 5 
yes Bros., Aberdare (accepted) . ‘ ieotd. 04 0 


iL & SMITH 


ley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


ACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &e. 


1152525. 
\\ tore 
ih KX 
WS 


to, the 


ROOT 


ll 


== ia ‘ _ | i d . 
*MLOQUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
VEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
— 


i / 


Vii 
id 
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WEST HAM. 
For converting the covered playground in the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Hermit Road school into a manual room 
for forty boys. 


Noakes £450 0 0 
Symes 449 0 0 
Webb 399 0 0 
Clemens 398 10 0 
Maddison ; art 0-0 
Horswi tu (accepted) a2o9. 0 0 


WORSBROUGH BRIDGE (YORKS). 


For constructing a sewer from Worsbrough Bridge to Ward 


Green. Mr. J. Wurraker, surveyor to the Council. 
Porter & Sons £451 11 6 
Baines & Briggs . 405 0 6 
Brown . : ‘ , : ‘ 369 0 0 
RuckiEGe, Barnsley (accepted) . 350 12 0 
Guest : : 337 12 0 


Received too late for Classification. 


INDIA. 


For a steel water tank with a holding capacity of 9,000,000 
gallons, for the supply of water for domestic and other 
purposes to the city of Calcutta. 


English tenders. 


OF YOUR 


BY USING THE PATENT 


“BOND” STOVE] 


Recent Testimonial, 


DEAR Strs,—The heat it throws out is enor- 
mous, and it does not burn a quarter of the coal 
we have hitherto been burning. 


Also by using the Patent 


“SINE QUA NON”}/ 


KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial, 


Dear Sirs,—The Range is a complete suc- 
tess. Itis an extremely good cooker, and heats 
the water for bath, lavatory, &c., perfectly, and 
Tam quite sure the consumption of coal is not 
half as much as that burnt by beats old range. 


——— 


These unsolicited testimonials, with 
many others, may be seen at, and 
Catalogues obtained on application 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Messrs, WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 Bury Street, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. 


Piggott & Co. . : £160,000 0 0 
Whessoe Foundry Co. 155,000 0 O 
Fraser & Son . 148,000 0 0 
Motherwell Bridge Co. . 142,000 0 0 
Westwood & Wright 128,762 O° 0 
Mayoh & Halley 126,445 0 0 
Findlay & Co. 108,500 0 0 
Newman . : j 108,000 0 O 
Heenan & Froude . LOZ O7OmOmLO 
C. & W. Walker “ : 100,608 0 0 
P. & W. M‘Lellan . ’ : 97,450 0 0 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. . 91,880 0 0 
Crayton, Sons & Co., Leeds (accepted) . 91,367 0 O 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


50 | 


a_ speciality. 
CLEFT PALES. 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


T. Brown (Doctor). 


LONDON & 


VW. W. HARRIS. 


Security £4,432,626. 
f45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices \ 7 KING WILLIAM STREBT, E.C. 
FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 
This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned by Fire. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Liverpool (Bank) Telephone Exchange, South John 
Street, now in course of erection, is from designs by, and 
under the supervision of, Messrs. Bromley & Watkins, archi- 
tects, Nottingham. The whole of the constructional steel- 
work and fire-resisting floors are being carried out by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 

Arter the coal fire there is nothing which can be compared 
with the gas fire fitted with Kern tubes, and supplied by 
the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Lighting Company. No 
fumes, no smell, and the maximum amount of heat at the 
smallest possible price should be sufficient recommendation 
for large or small users. Electric radiators give a certain 
amount of heat, but in comparison, from personal experi- 
ence, we are enabled to testify to the advantages still of 
heating by gas. 

In twenty years the number of machines worked by the 
London Hydraulic Power Company have increased tenfold, 
being now more than 6,000. In 1907 they delivered over 
19,000,000 gallons through their 160 miles of hydraulic main. 
The power available day and night throughout the year is 
700 lb. per square inch. Among its applications are to 
motors, hydrants (in which capacity it acts as a powerful 
reinforcement to the fire engines), automatic pumping gear, 
ejectors and a vacuum cleaning system. The company’s five 
central stations are at Blackfriars, Westminster, Wapping, 
City Road, and Rotherhithe, from which they serve a very 
wide area, including the whole of the City. The street mains 
are laid at the company’s cost, the service pipes being pro- 
vided at the consumers’ expense; but if a three years’ agree- 
ment is entered into these pipes are laid free. The company 
make special arrangements to reduce the expense to the con- 
sumer wherever possible. 


Tue Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C. have approved a scheme 
prepared by Messrs. Swann & Brady for the supply of water 
to the village of Hope, in Derbyshire. The cost is estimated 
at 4,2801. 

Tur project for the construction of a subway at the 
Elephant and Castle at a cost of 17,000/., as outlined in 
the General Powers Bill of the London County Council was 
approved at a public meeting held on Monday at Southwark. 
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FORESTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 


THERE has been considerable progress made in the supery 
and utilisation of the forest lands in Queensland, acco; 
to the annual report recently issued by Mr. MacMahon 
Director of Forests. Under the Forestry Acts, anyone des: 
of obtaining timber on a reserve can have a block of | 
marked for him, which will be then submitted for sa] 
tender or auction, at an upset price fixed by the Land ( 
missioner, and this is paid as a royalty at per 100 superi 
feet on the Crown ranger’s measurement. The timber indy 
has developed, and the revenue from it has steadily inere: 
Last year, Mr. MacMahon says, speaking broadly and £ 
rally, the progress of forestry in the State has shown a 
distinct advance. ‘‘The permanent reservation of ne 
500,000 acres of areas as State forests marks a very g 
advance on anything previously attempted in the direc 
of permanently conserving the timber supplies of the Sta 
The total area of reserved timber land is 3,672,578 a 
There are seven State forests reserves, a total of 416,872 a 
proclaimed under the State Forests and National Parks 
of 1906. 91,752,076 feet of timber were cut and manufacti 
during the year in Queensland, an increase over the prey. 
one of 8,950,230 feet. The railway received for the carr. 
of timber 136,9011., and used 91;0331. worth of sleepers, 
The Government has under consideration the setting 14 
in perpetuity certain lands as forest lands ; for, while g 
land, contiguous to railways adapted for closer settlem 
could not very well be locked up as State forests, yet there 
areas that would not pay to cultivate for agricultural ; 
poses, and would never yield more payable returns than 
timber they now bear, and these might be conseryed 
perpetually renewing the supplies. ag 


Tur Prestwick Town Council, N.B., have had under 0 
sideration a proposal to lay out the land along the sea fn 
from Station Road to Grangemuir Road and to erect a 
wall to protect it. Voting papers will be issued to the ra 
payers to ascertain whether they are for or against the p 
posal. Mr. William Cowie, architect, Ayr, has prepa 
plans and an estimate of the cost.. The scheme embra 
the laying out of an area of land extending to about eley 
acres. The cost is estimated at about 5,000/. 


‘@)/ OUR SPECIALTY 
i IS THE ; 
h\y/ (MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Vo OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


sores A 


Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich, Se 


Office 22 St Andrew So 1 Office & Works : 


Cae 


I S Andrew Stee} orks © 


Regd. 
Easter Road 


fi} OUR STOCKS consIsT 
OF 15,000 Tons > 
IN } 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF j 
\ JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES,| 
ANGLES & PLATES. , 


Office & Works 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


§sT. LUKE’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH.—EXTERIOR—INTERIOR. 


ILBORN TOWN HALL.—PORTION OF FRONT ELEVATION—THE 
COURT-ROOM. 


VARIETIES. 


nN our issue of January 8 we included in the list given 
ie principal contracts let in 1908 one for the erection of 
rge infirmary and workhouse for the City of London 
mat Homerton. The architect for this is Mr. Albert E. 
more, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C., and not Mr. 
rt Hill, as erroneously stated. Mr. Pridmore has for 
y years acted as architect to the City of London Board 
uardians. We regret any annoyance our mistake may 
caused Mr. Pridmore. 

ris proposed to erect a small public hall in Axminster at 
it of 1,0001. 

istrmates for the erection of the new higher grade school 
»erected at Cowdenbeath, at a cost of 19,000/., were dis- 
1 of at a meeting of Beath School Board on Friday. 

He Crompton Council has decided upon an extension 
ie sewage plant of their works at Newhey, at an esti- 
d cost of 13,5001. 

H® Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board 
received the sanction of the Local Government Board 
ms amounting to 102,717]. for works of sewage disposal. 
HE Exeter City Council have postponed for a month con- 
ation of a scheme for the extension of the asylum, at a 
»£ 10,0007. 

am plans prepared by Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, architect, 
ston, have been adopted by the Yarmouth Board of 
dians for alterations at the workhouse. 

i Dundee city engineer has been instructed to ascer- 
the cost of erecting Corporation district halls in Hawk- 
Blackcroft, and Arthurstone Terrace. 

WING to the isolated condition of the Netherne Asylum, 
urrey County Council have decided to spend 859/. 16s. 
le provision of machinery for engineer’s, smith’s, and 
t’s shops, and making the necessary alterations. 
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Ir has been decided to erect a new church for St. And rew’s, 
Droylsden, Lancs, in place of the present mission building. 
The site is on the boundary of Droylsden, Clayton, and 
Openshaw. 

THE infectious diseases hospital of the Portsmouth Town 
Council is to be enlarged at a cost of 2,000I. Application for 
a loan of 2;3001. will be made to the Local Government 
Board. 

Tur Newcastle-on-Tyne education committee have agreed 
to erect buildings in connection with the technical institute 
at a cost of 6,000/. on a site adjoining Rutherford College. 
Tt was also agreed to establish a day technical school for 
sixty boys in the east end of the city. 


Tue Bath baths committee have decided that plans should 
be prepared and estimates obtained for the provision of 
accommodation for the drinking of the mineral waters in 
the Institution Gardens. 

Tue Bolton Town Council are recommended by their 
sanitary committee to direct application to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 10,0007. for 
purposes of contribution towards the cost of converting privies 
or pail closets into fresh-water closets. 


THe Widnes Town Council have adopted a proposal to 
pay the gas and water engineer, Mr. Isaac Carr, a gratuity 
of 2501. for special work done in connection with recent 
waterworks extensions. Mr. Carr has a salary of 900/. a 
year. 

Tue South-Western Railway Company have definitely 
informed the Southampton Corporation of their determina- 
tion to construct their new dry dock, which, on completion, 
will be the biggest of its kind in the world, on the Wolston 
side of the river. 

Ayr Town Council have resolved to proceed with the exten- 
sion of the tramways to Hawkhill. The scheme adopted 
involves the laying of a double line from the new bridge to 
the east end of George Street, and a single line beyond that 
to the burgh boundary at the new racecourse, and the esti- 
mated cost is 13,6147. Parliamentary powers have already 


been obtained. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, after 
consideration of the papers on Indian engineering subjects 


HANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


anufacturers of 


NINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, ‘Flemish ”” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 


Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of 


ENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 
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published in the Proceedings for the past session, have 
awarded the ‘‘Indian Premium’”’ of the Institution for 
1908, of the value of 33l., to Mr. F. P. Anderson, 
M.Inst.C.E., for his paper on. ‘“‘ River Control by Wire Net- 
work.”’ 

Tue Brentford Board of Guardians has agreed to an ex- 
tension of the nurses’ home and the making of alterations to 
the official and administrative buildings at the infirmary of 
the union at Isleworth, subject to the expenditure not exceed- 
ing 3,3951. The Local Government Board has affixed its 
seal to the plans. 


Tue Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr. 
George Bransby Williams to be sanitary engineer to the 
Government of Bengal. The appointment is for five years. 
Mr. Williams has since 1906 been consulting sanitary 
engineer to the Colonial Office, and has done important work 
for the Government, more particularly in British Hast 
Africa. 


A ynew preparatory school is being built at Pyrford, 
Surrey, and will be finished in June or July, ready for the 
reception of pupils in September. The building will have 
large and airy classrooms and dormitories, and will be 
heated throughout with radiators as well as open stoves, and 
lighted by electricity. 

Tur Army Council have completed the purchase of four 
acres of land close to Hither Green Station, for the purpose 
of erecting a new drill hall and riding school for the 10th 
and 11th batteries of the 4th London Royal Field (Howitzer) 
Artillery. Plans have already been prepared for the build- 
ing, sufficient room being allowed for mounted battery drill 
in the grounds. 

PREPARATIONS are being made in Parkhurst Forest for 
beginning work on the new prison for habitual criminals 
decided upon by Parliament last year. Over 30 acres of 
forest will be appropriated for the purpose of the prison, 
which will be in the nature of an experiment. The prison 
proper will be hidden away in the forest behind the existing 
convict prison. 

Tur Notts Football Club are negotiating with the City 
Council for the lease of a new’ ground between Meadow Lane 
and the Cattle Market. The scheme drawn up provides 


'D. G. SOMERVILLE & 


accommodation at the outset for from 35,000 to 40,¢ 
people. Provision is made for the erection of a payil} 
along the London Road side, a covered stand opposi 
another covered stand behind what would be the Gat 
Market goal, and a bank at the Meadow Lane end. 


Tur Hanley borough surveyor has been instructed to p 
pare a scheme for extending the first-class swimming }, 
and to obtain tenders for the provision of new private ba; 
at the Corporation Baths. A fire having taken place on { 
night of the 50th ult. in an upper storey of the town ha 
the surveyor was also instructed to examine all the firepla 
in the town hall, and make such alterations as he mi 
think necessary for the safety of the building. 


Lorp TrepeGar has informed the Cardiff public wo 
committee with respect to the development for build; 
purposes of his estate on the Penylan side of the Car 
Railway, that he is willing that the streets should be 70 f 
wide instead of 50 feet if the Corporation would agree 
10 feet on each side being set aside for the planting of tre 
&e. The part of the roadway to be macadamised will o 
be the usual width. 


Tue Derwent Valley Water Board have announced th 
intention to apply to Parliament for an extension of { 
reservoir now being constructed. It was formerly anti 
pated that the water would be supplied in the early part 
1910, but it was now ascertained that wing trenches wo 
have to be made, which would prolong the time of the eo 
pletion of the work, and it woula probably be the spring 
1912 before a supply of water could be given. 


Tue Galway Harbour Commissioners are considering p 
posals for the improvement of the port. It is proposed 
construct a pier extending in a south-easterly direction | 
350 feet from the east quay wall of the entrance to the d 
and the deepening of the channel into the dock. The e 
mated cost of the scheme is as follows :—Excavation of 
inner channel, 15,0001. ; extension of quay wall, 12,000 
dredging outer channel, 3,0001.; gates and’ protecting 
gates, 6,000/.—total, 36,000/. 

Tue Homeland Association have brought out a seco 
edition of their shilling handbook, “ Where to Live Rou 
London ’’ (northern side). It is a triumph of conden 
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mation. On two pages is given a general account of 
lace, of the railway communication with fares and price 
ason tickets, gas and general rates, subsoil, local 
ity, recreations, places of worship, banks, schools, and 
details important to all thinking of settling away 
London. 
[up Beginning of Things’’ is the title of a remark- 
llustrated article in Harper’s Magazine for this month, 
“ofessor R. K. Duncan, who expounds a fresh nebular 
hesis which is so unlike that of Laplace as to be called 
wholly new name, the “ Planetesimal Hypothesis,’”’ the 
rs whereof are to be congratulated upon giving to the 
what is believed to be the most dramatic and con- 
t picture of its genesis that has ever been evolved from 
ind of man. 
m Leek Urban District Council held last week a long 
sion as to the erection of a wooden building in High 
, to be used as a place of public entertainment. The 
for, in reply to inquiries, stated he was satisfied with 
eans of. ingress and egress that had been made, and 
had been no objections to the construction by inhabit- 
n the neighbourhood. It was therefore decided that if 
nitary requirements were complied with the Council 
not object to the erection of the building. 
B gas manager at Arbroath, N.B., at the last meeting 
Town Council drew attention to the question of addi- 
storage of gas. He had delayed making any recom- 
tion on this subject in view of the possibility of the 
uption of gas being diminished by the inauguration of 
ctric light, but the electric light works had now been 
ration for nearly six months and the sale of gas was 
sing. He now proposed that a new holder should be 
ed, of a capacity of 400,000 cubic feet, at an esti- 
cost of 3,000/. The Council instructed the manager to 
tenders for the work. 
H Staffordshire Territorial Association has approved of 
wchase of an extensive area of property from Messrs. 
p & Sons, at Burton-on-Trent, for the joint head- 
ts of the Staffordshire Yeomanry and the 6th Bat- 
of the North Staffordshire Regiment. The completion 
purchase now only awaits the sanction of the Army 
Ul. The property is that on which stands the Bell 


G.OUTTON & Co, La, ~~ 


52 WS DRTONT MIVBUAL TRENTHAM Bye. “SS 
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ifent Cast-Iron 
-ctional Boiler 


Each section encircled by water. 
Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors. 


Heating Power, 
0 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


AGE COTTON & C0,, 


LIMITED, | 
CTORIA BOILER WORKS, 
MES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


eatractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
elegrams ; “Cotton, Holmes Chapel.’ 


Hotel in Horninglow Street. The scheme includes the erec- 
tion of a spacious drill hall, a four-acre croft for out-door 
instruction, a riding school, two armouries, and no less than 
four miniature rifle ranges, together with the usual head- 
quarter offices. The last will be arranged in the hotel proper. 

AT a meeting of the Lancashire education committee on 
Tuesday, it was stated that at the present moment they were 
prepared to spend 200,000]. on new secondary and technical 
schools—which were already sanctioned—as soon as the 
higher education deadlock which has existed with the Board 
of Education and the Local Government Board for over two 
years was settled. The existing dispute is as to the County 
Council’s desire to become guarantors for non-county 
boroughs and urban district councils who obtain loans for 
higher education. 

THE joint smallpox hospital committee of the Cannock 
Rural and Urban Councils having decided to abandon the 
scheme for erecting a new smallpox hospital at Pye Green, 
recommended that 851. be paid to Mr. H. M.Whitehead, the 
architect, this to include all out-of-pocket expenses in con- 
nection with the scheme. The present hospital is not suit- 
able, and it was decided to erect a new one, which was esti- 
mated to cost about 1,200/., but on going into the matter 
with the authorities it was found that it would cost nearer 
4,0007. It was therefore resolved that the Urban and Rural 
Council should join for dealing with all infectious diseases, 
and erect a new hospital near the present infectious diseases 
hospital at-Cheslyn Hay. 

Tue York Master Builders’ Association have written a 
letter to the City Council stating they view with considerable 
alarm and apprehension the renewed proposal to open a 
showroom for the sale of electricity fittings in the city. The 
prospect is a very discouraging one and the principle dan- 
gerous to all private enterprise. It is submitted that muni- 
cipal authorities should never place themselves in competition 
with, or undertake work that will be detrimental to, the 
private trader. The municipal authorities should not, 
it is submitted, do more than supply current to the con- 
sumer. To undertake the sale and fixing of fittings (invari- 
ably at inadequate and cut rate) is unfair to the private 
traders who are ratepayers, and can only result in their 
being compelled to close their establishments. 
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Ar the last meeting of the Mexborough education com- 
mittee Mr. Stewart, of the county architect’s office, Wake- 
field, submitted sketch plans of a new elementary school to 
be erected adjoining the new secondary school now in course 
of erection. The school will accommodate 360 scholars at 
first, but provision has been made in the plans for the addi- 
tion of four class-rooms when such are needed. It was 
resolved that the County Council should be asked not to 
definitely pass the plans until the secondary school governors 
had been approached as to whether they could not accommo- 
date the elementary scholars. 

Turn baths and washhouses committee of Paddington 
Borough Council were recently instructed to arrange for the 
sale of Queen’s Road (Bayswater) baths and washhouses and 
the site they cover, with a view to the provision of similar 
premises where they are deemed to be more needed. The 
committee now recommend the Council to enter into a pro- 
visional agreement with William Whiteley, Ltd., for the 
sale to them of the old buildings and site for 60,0007. This 
is more than the original cost of the baths and washhouses, 
erected thirty-four years ago, and their site. The provisional 
agreement is subject to the consent of the Local Government 
Board to the sale and the application of the proceeds to the 
erection of new baths and washhouses. 


Mr. S. Rrpgat, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.S.1., speaking recently 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute, strongly recommended. the 
application of ozone to the purification of the London water 
supply. Last year, he said, he examined the installation for 
the sterilisation of water by ozone at the municipal water- 
works in Paris, and from what he saw of the process he con- 
sidered it a great success. The towns with a river water 
supply had at present similar conditions to those of Paris 
and London, and the reasons for ozone treatment seemed 
applicable to the Metropolis. Many other places whose con- 
ditions of supply involved the drawing on wells which might 
be subject to occasional pollution could by adopting this 
treatment ensure a guaranteed purity. 

Ar the last meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council the 
electricity committee reported that they had considered a 
circular from the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Associa- 
tion, stating that in the Association’s opinion ‘‘ the time 
had come when the Institution of Electrical Engineers 


should again take into consideration the question of 
standard wiring rules, with a view to modifying the 
such a manner as to admit of the use of a form of w 
which, whilst possessing the necessary elements of 5 
from fire risk, would allow of a considerable reductic 
the cost both of material and labour—a system, for inst 
of surface wiring, with flexible conductors mounted on 
able insulators.’’ The committee expressed their concur 
generally with the object sought to be attained, and rey 
the circular to the convener and the electrical engine 
adjust the terms of the reply. | 


Tur Woking School Managers, at their monthly me 
held last week, confirmed the minutes of a special me 
in committee, held recently, to consider the scheme o 
Surrey education committee for the erection at Woking 
technical institute and boys’ secondary school. The sit« 
posed is on the south side of the railway, has an ar 
87,527 square feet, and is expected to cost under 5 
The committee would erect three buildings on the 
(1) technical institute; (2) boys’ secondary school’ 
block (hall, laboratory, &c.), common to both. The 
need not be erected at once; if thought advisabk 
secondary school or common block could stand over. 
plans or estimates have been prepared by the architects 
the approximate costs are stated as follows:—The ° 
cost of the scheme, including site and the provision o 
building in three blocks (consisting of the technical } 
the secondary school block, and the central block comm 
both), between 20,0007. and 21,0007. If the technical 
the central block alone were provided in the first inst 
the cost would be about 9,000/.; and the secondary ; 
block alone would be about 7,0001. 


GAS AND ITS USES. 


Natura light has been one of the potent influences i 
history of architecture. The fierce glare of the Hgy 
desert, no less than the mysteries of religion, prompte 
erection of cavernous temples on the banks of the Nile, 
interior of the Parthenon and other Greek sanctuarie 
screened from the Mediterranean sun as well as the y 
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of the populace. Christianity was founded on other 
, so that by the fourteenth century, under the con- 
jonal genius of the masons, cathedral and church walls 
ecome little more than glass screens. 

e present-day architect has quite a new problem to 
for he must make his buildings as useful by night as 
y. With many people their most crowded hours are 
passed under artificial light. The importance of this 
hase soon produced specialists. But scientific illumi- 
, is only a branch of what the illuminating agencies 
ade to perform. The day has long since gone by when 
hievement of domestic gas engineering was limited to 
feeble burners on the ground floor of a building. It 
able to serve a wide variety of highly useful functions. 
: kitchen of a well-equipped modern house it provides 
eans of cooking; the living-rooms and bedrooms are 
| by gas stoves as well as brilliantly illuminated by 
me; while the bathroom is fitted with a properly 
uted geyser, which is ready for instant use at any 
ff the day or night. Or perhaps hot water is distri- 
from the kitchen throughout the house by a “ circu- 
'—a small boiler heated by gas, which is connected to 
w and return pipes from the coal-range boiler, with 
it may work in conjunction or not, as desired. To 
the kitchen a coke-heated water-circulator may replace 
al range and its inevitable pollution of the air by 


» tradition that gas stoves and gas fires are bound to 
irious to health is dying hard. Medical opinion has 
xly praised them and recommended their adoption ; 
aeless there seems to be still a stubborn belief that 
re harmful. The chief grounds for this, no doubt, 
at they may become so unless properly fixed in the 
lace, and then cleaned about once in six months by 

workmen. This attention is after all a small tax 
red with the many obvious advantages a gas stove or 
ssesses. Two years ago an investigation was published 
Lancet, in the course of which it was stated that a 
ly constructed gas stove, with a flue sufficiently large 
y away the products of combustion, is quite as satis- 


* from a hygienic point of view as a coal fire and 
% in any way vitiate the air of the room, nor does it 
e any abnormal drying effect, as is popularly sup- | 
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posed. It will carry off from about 2,000 to 4,000 cubic feet 
of air per hour, and this is a valuable ventilating effect. 

Complaints are not infrequently raised that certain archi- 
tects are apt to overlook the more practical details of house 
construction in their desire to prouuce something artistic. 
Drainage, hot water, ventilation, plumbing, and other 
necessities to a modern residence are sometimes undoubtedly 
no part of their original schemes. The situation is only 
saved by the resourceful contractor who covers as best he can 
the omissions. It is almost a platitude to say that the archi- 
tect should think of those who are to use a building in the 
first place, and only in the second of those who may or may 
not glance at it from the outside. For instance, it is a duty 
that he should be cognisant of the domestic conveniences that 
are constantly being created to lighten the work of the 
householder. These improvements may perhaps be added 
afterwards; but under such circumstances they can rarely 
attain their full usefulness. The troubles of the plumber, 
for example (and incidentally the expenses of upkeep) are 
multiplied by the lack of foresight on the part of architects 
whose work shows many afterthoughts. It is rare indeed that 
we see in a new house proper provision made for the almost 
indispensable gas stove, or for the other uses to which gas 
could be put. Yet the far-seeing architect knows that it is 
on those points that tenants or purchasers lay most stress, 
and on which turns the answer ‘‘ Yes” or ‘“‘No.’”? Well- 
appointed houses are rarer than one might be led to sup- 
pose from the frequent use of that phrase. But it is chiefly 
due to the culpable negligence of the designers who failed 
to recognise that buildings are built to be used and not to 
be looked at. 

The financial aspect of gas versus coal is all-important. 
In the first place it is unhesitatingly claimed that gas is 
beyond question more economical than coal for cooking pur- 
poses, as also in the case of a room which has to be heated 
for only a short time. It is said that cooking in the ordinary 
kitchen range might almost be described as “‘a by- 
product of wasted heat.’’ In a large household employing 
some four, five or more servants the abolition of coal fires 
should mean a reduction in the number of domestics by at 
least one. Moreover, gas has no injurious effects on carpets, 
curtains or furniture. 

It will be seen that the long and unchallenged supremacy 
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of coal as the sole manner of heating in the primitive form of 
open fires is threatened. Gas as a means of lighting has 
staunch champions, who are confident of its ultimate triumph 
over all rivals. 


REVOLVING DOORS. 


A new type of revolving door has recently been patented 
(Buckingham’s Patent No, 2,314) by Elliott’s Moulding and 
Joinery Company, Ltd., of Newbury. The illustration shows 
one as supplied and fixed at the new Welbeck Palace Hotel, 
Wigmore Street, W., where it gives entire satisfaction. — It 
might here be mentioned that the doors meet all the require- 
ments of the L.C.C. A similar door has been fixed at the 
Shire Hall, Norwich. 


A great point in its favour is the impossibility of it get- 
ting out of order. The door works on ball bearings through- 
out, it is therefore easy to revolve, noiseless in action, dust, 
draught and odour proof, always open yet always closed. 
The folding back to admit of bulky packages, &c., is also 
most easily accomplished by a few turns with a small handle 
fixed to one of the doors, which are then folded together and 
bolted top and bottom in one action. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know that this 
revolving door will be exhibited at the forthcoming Build- 
ing Trades Exhibition in April next, when architects and 
others are invited to compare its merits with other types on 
the market. In the meantime catalogues will be sent on 
application. 


to be called in after the patient had somewhat 
On their arrival they stopped the chimneys of t 
papered over the chinks of the windows, and made aie 
neighbourhood reek with the smell of evaporated formé 


organised hunt did not try to get up the chimney nor 


Messrs. Elliotts of Newbury are the manufacturers, 
are not only patent holders, but are able to quote ex 
tionally low prices. 

The Newbury works have been well known as high-c 
joinery and moulding works for some forty years past. 


Ths 


WHAT THE PLUMBER SAW. 
By AN OccASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Soms time after the visit of the plumber recorded in 
last issue there were a number of happenings in and a] 
the house which proved the forerunners of a complica 
which made his return inevitable. 

It appeared that the child of the house had fallen il 


see: 


: me ae 
a result. The sanitary inspector and his assist 


Of course the wily typhosis who was the objec 


the chink of the window, for the cavities between the sec 
and the floor or the roof space that had before ae i 
plumber were much more convenient hiding-places ics 
as secure from the pungent antiseptic. The inspe- 
turned later at the head of another procession. a 
a wheelbarrow containing an instrument which looke 


the combination of a coffee-mill and a machine bellows 
Ty 


7 
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he inspector held an open consultation in the back yard, 
yating his points by hieroglyphic sketches made with 
lking-stick on the gravelled path. At the conclusion of 
mming-up he stuck his stick in the ground, saying there 
d be a junction or a D.T. here. This was the signal 
igging operations, and a gigantic excavation was soon 
in the loose-filled earth. As no trace of drain was 
| there, the perplexities of the inspector began and his 
of absolute assurance vanished. A plan of the house 
een procured ; but the drains shown thereon were only 
tisfy the requirements of the building authority, and 
obviously impossible as connections to the visible grat- 
nd gullies. After several more trial excavations, which 
the surroundings of the house the appearance of a 
y constructed military entrenchment, it was decided to 
the drain. A commencement was made at a gully 
led to receive the water from a diminutive bay 
w sheltered beneath the overhanging eaves above, 
hichno rain by any chance could fall. This was 
thed and the coffee-mill cum machine-blower put in 
ion at the exposed end of the drain. After relays of 
ad turned the handle of the smoke machine for some 
there was still no evidence of the evil-smelling fumes 
| in the vicinity of the machine itself It was decided 
ther trace the drain, so two drain-pipes were taken out ; 
at once explained the trouble, for the temporary slate 
t had been left in when the drain was laid. This was 
ubt one of the contributory causes to the perfection 
test when it was first made by the building authority 
> purpose of granting a certificate for habitation. 
fer this discovery the rest was easy. In spite of the 
iat the house had recently been built, the notice subse- 
y served by the inspector specified that the drains were 
mg and required relaying. Although the draining had 
riginally apportioned by the architect to the bricklayer, 
tor and drainer when the house was built, the owner 
x the plumber to redo the work under the supervision 
sanitary inspector, who combined with his other duties 
sumption of sanitary expert. 
isequent upon the general upset and annoyance of the 
visits by the sanitary inspector and his return to the 
the patience of all the occupants was exasperated 


beyond endurance, leaving little room for toleration. | 
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to bestow upon the plumber when he arrived to complete the 
work. This condition of mind fortunately did not un- 
nerve the plumber, who approached the several problems 
involved with that stolidity which is characteristic of his 
kind. 

The plumber had experience of similar cases, and he 
rapidly diagnosed the situation without necessity to add to 
the earthworks the sanitary officers had left. ~ The typed 
Specification of defects supplied by the department con- 
veyed little information of value. The wonder was that it 
was so limited in detail. 

A casual inspection showed that the site upon which the 
house stood had been originally low compared with the level 
of the road ; and as the architect wished the elevation to be 
commanding he put in the foundations and issued a general 
invitation of a shoot for the deposit of rubbish. After such 
consolidation as this loose earth would receive from the runs of 
the hod carriers and wheelbarrows, the drains had been laid on 
a few feet deep of this material and more earth tipped on 
the top to raise the bank about the house. Of course, they 
were earthenware pipes without any special foundation. But 
the joints were well made with Portland cement, though this 
assisted the pipes to break off at the collars where any settle- 
ment took place. They had answered a smoke test previous to 
being covered up, and when tested afterwards there was 
sufficient earth on the top to condense the smoke before it 
got to the surface. Possibly a slate stopper or so left in 
helped the process. 

There was certainly a considerable number of gullies, one 
wherever a pipe of any size came down to the surface, 
in addition to several others that received no pipe, but were 
required to make up the number described in the quantities. 
To reach these gullies at finished ground level it was neces- 
sary to provide a bend and several pipes piled Ossa-Pelion 
like to reach and support the gully, and to make these more 
secure they reclined at a slight angle against the wall of the 
house. ; 

These were some of the details which the plumber saw or 
assumed in his casual inspection preparatory to devising a 
scheme to prevent any recurrence of danger from defective 
or unnecessary drains. Having, with the assistance of a 
navvy, opened out a few of the drains, he ascertained that 
most of the liquid, fouled or otherwise (which after negotiat- 
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ing the gully grate and disconnecting channel had made its 
way into the drain pipe) did not get far inside, but found a 
bad joint or broken pipe and filtered into the loose filled 
earth. This was indicated by its blue-black colour. His 
surmise was confirmed by an examination of the 6-inch 
drain near the intercepting trap, which showed no traces that 
drainage had ever gone so far through. 

Although these pipes were clear, the stench was abomin- 
able as the stopper in the cleaning arm of the intercepting 
trap was out, haying been displaced by pressure of air in the 
main sewer during a flood, and as there were no vent shafts 
in the main the air was forced to get through the seal of 
the trap or blow the stopper out. Possibly it did both. 
There being no mention of the public sewer being defective in 
the medical officer’s report, the vile condition of this im- 
portant and possibly most culpable portion of the drainage 
system was no concern of the plumber’s. He contented him- 
self with an endeavour to protect the house against its own 
drainage being retained long enough to putrify, and left the 
local authority to look after its own responsibilities. 

As previously stated, the ground was bad. To bury the 
drains at the low and unnecessary level they had previously 
oceupied would necessitate props and wood sheeting to keep 
up the ground, as well as the removal of earth from the 
excavation and carting it back, there being no room to stack 
it safely. The plumber decided to put in iron drains, and 
commenced with 34 inch from the intercepting trap manhole, 
keeping them up to allow him a fall of 1 in 60 to the lowest 
connection from the house. By using 9-feet lengths of pipe 
the joints were few on the straight, and these were made with 
spun yarn and lead well caulked home. By this means 
the little earth there was to shift could be thrown back on 
top of the iron pipes as they were laid. He tested the work 
as he proceeded with air at a pressure of 20 lb. to the square 
inch, knowing no leakage would ever occur if it stood that; 
the pipes were strong enough to support their own weight 
and that of the small depth of earth that covered them. 

By the provision of about three inspection chambers with 
air-tight covers the necessity for any future digging was 
removed, even if the domestic did put down the soil pipe a 
few bars of soap, bunches of flowers and mop rags, as these, 
when the lowest gully overflowed and indicated some stoppage, 
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SS) 
would be found in the inspection chambers. For the fij 
large gullies which the plumber found he substituted 
small ones and brought all the unfouled water Pipes to 
charge over them without intervening traps, and placed + 
in such position at the head of drain or branches ag to tn 
their filling the drain to its utmost capacity when the 
was used or a fall of rain occurred. The bath and sink [ 
were placed under instead of over the gully grating : 
made to flush the gully out every time they dischar 
instead of splashing all over the grating and trickling ¢ 


_ the inside or outside of the brick eye. 


About this time the sanitary inspector called round. 
with his stick pointed out that much of the work the plu 
had done was not in accordance with the by-laws, and 
on no account would he allow a pipe to discharge und 
grating. In vain the plumber produced his text-bool 
elementary science for plumbers’ work. The inspector 
obdurate ; he did not attempt to refute the argument whe 
the plumber sought to vindicate his work, but took a 
stand on the by-laws. The plumber knew from past 
perience and common sense that the by-laws were wr 
and the inspector’s interpretation was worse; but officia 
prevailed aided by the knowledge that, if a worse jol 
possessed potential advantages in the probability of pre 
ing another visit later. ‘So the plumber made the altera 
to comply with the by-laws. 


' 

THe Governors of the Derbyshire Royal Asylum | 

approved of. a scheme for the erection of a children’s }) 

A donor has given 8,000/. for the purpose. The gover 

will endeavour to raise 5,000/. in addition to cover the 
of other work involved. 


Tur Dudley Board of Guardians have received a k 
from the Local Government Board, stating that they w 
be prepared to approve of the plans for the proposed 1 
classification ward and other extensions, subject to cer 
alterations indicated. It was decided that the plan: 
amended as suggested, and that the remuneration to be } 
to the architects, Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, be a commissio 
5 per cent. on the total cost of the works executed. _ 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


w of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
1e Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
aj A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
jade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
i the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
implicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lynton (DEvon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
2nd premium, 71. 7s.; 3rd premium, 51. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AmBLESTON (HaverrorpDwest).—Jan, 30.—For erection 
of vicarage at Ambleston. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and 
surveyor, Haverfordwest. 

ARMATHWAITE.—Feb. 8.—For erection of mixed school 
and master’s house at Armathwaite, Cumberland. Deposit 
1l. 1s. for full set of quantities, or 10s. 6d. for each separate 
trade. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
Carlisle. 

Barpska.—Feb. 11.—For erection of police station at 


Bardsea, near Ulverston, Lancashire. Deposit 2). Mr. 
Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 


BarnstEy.—Feb. 3.—For additions to the post office. 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 

Bretrast.—Feb. 8.—For erection of building in Murray’s 
Terrace and Athol Street, Belfast, consisting of three sepa- 
rate warehouses and laundry. Deposit 3l. ds. Mr. James 
A. Hanna, C.E., architect, Ocean Buildings, Belfast. 

BrrKENHEAD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of extensions to 
infectious diseases hospital, Flaybrick Hill. Deposit 11. 1s. 
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BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL ae 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 


> 


8 THE ARCHITECT & 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


| 
LJan. 29, | 


Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor. 

Brrstau.—For taking down Popeley House, Birstal, 
Yorks, and erection of outbuildings. Messrs. Joseph F. 
Walsh, F.S.I., & Graham Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

Braprorp.—F eb. 3.—For work required in alterations to 
cottages, Broad Lane. The City Architect, Whitaker Build- 
ings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

Bristot.—Feb. 2.—For construction of new engine-shed 
and other works at St. Philip’s Marsh, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The New Works Engineer, 
Paddington station. 

Brrxuam, &c. (DEvon).—Feb. 2.—For erection of stables 
at Brixham, Tavistock and Princetown, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The Office of the Engineer, 
Plymouth (North Road) station. 

Broucuton Moor.—Feb. 13.—For erection of smallpox 
hospital, consisting of ward, pavilion, administration block, 
mortuary, &c. Mr. H. B. Williams, architect, Oxford 
Street, Workington. 

Bupr.—Feb. 6.—For building block of Sunday-school 
buildings and caretaker’s house adjoining Wesleyan church 
at Bude, North Cornwall. Myr. Ernest Wise, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Launceston. 

DoncastER.—For alterations to Prince of Wales Hotel, 
Baxter Gate. Mr. H. Beck, architect, Dolphin Chambers, 
Doncaster. 

Dusiin.—Feb. 8.—For restoration of ornamental plaster 
ceiling, cove and cornice of Council Chamber of City Hall, 
and for necessary repairs to plaster of walls of Council 
Chamber. City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, 
Dublin. 

Hast Stonenovuse (Devon).—Feb. 3.—For alterations to 
No. 1 St. Mary Street, No. 1 Clarence Place, and the work- 
house premises, East Stonehouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. 
Thornely & Rooke, architects, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 

Guascow.—Feb. 13.—For the excavator, brick and 
mason, timber and other works required in construction of 
superstructure of machinery buildings, &c., at Shirehall. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


Goorr.—Jan. 30.—For work at secondary sceho 
erected in Boothferry Road, Goole, Yorks:—Ga, 
cottage, play sheds, cycle sheds, boundary walls and | 
paving to playgrounds and drives. Deposit 1], j 
W. T. Silvester, clerk to the governors, Goole, 

Heatrurirtp.—F eb. 6.—For erection of class-roor, 
&c., at Maynards Green public elementary school) 
parish of Heathfield, East Sussex. Mr. F. J. Wood 
surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

Histon.—Feb. 12.—For erection of mortuary ani 
at isolation hospital at Histon, Chesterton, Cam} 
John F. Symonds, clerk, 9 Bene’t Street, Cambridge, 

IrELAND.—Feb. 6.—For erection of national s¢ 
520 children at the Convent of Mercy, Nenagh, 
perary. Deposit dl. Messrs. Moynan & Gill, ax) 
Courthouse, Nenagh, co. Tipperary. | 

IreLanp.—Feb. 16.—For erection of Crown Post 
Attey. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, | 
Public Works, Dublin. | 


Kempton Parx.—Feb, 1.—For construction of ec 
fitting and other workshop stores, lodge, cottages, 
Cricklewood, and cottages, &c., at Kempton Par’ 
dlesex, for Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 1) 
the Board’s Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W. 
Engineer, Staines Reservoirs Communication Wor 
Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, East F inchley, }' 

Kenpat.—Feb. 6.—For re-fronting, converting j 
shops and extension to rear of 17 and 19 Finkle Stra) 
Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 45 Highgate, | 

Larnpon.—Feb. 3.—For erecting iron buildin; 
making additions and alterations to existing build 
other works at Laindon branch workhouse, Essex, | 
dl. 3s. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 12 
Street, Poplar, E. 

LamBourn.—Feb. 2.—For erection of station bui 
Lambourn, Berks, for the Great Western Railway Cc 
The Engineer, Paddington station. | 

LepsHam.—Feb. 1.—For erection of four single 
and six semi-detached houses, with 16 sets of farm bu: 
on the Ledsham estate, near Ledsham Station, (| 
Deposit 11. County Estate Office, Northgate } 
Chester. 


{ 
{ 


Inligh-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Nat. Tel 


ephone: 
341, 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “ Turk $ 


LIVERPOOL : 


Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Go., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


BOLTON: 

J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 

NORTH WALES: 

G. Bevan & Co., 

Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURGH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


for Wall 
Firep' ace 
Floors, & 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. «7A 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: WARI 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., F. M. Apple 
Orchard Street. Rose and Cro! 
SHEFFIELD : and MANCHE 
Setzer & Co., 16 T 


icat 
9 Shrewsbury Road. made topiaetel 


Roofing Tiles. 


Blue Wire-Cut Bricks. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GIVEN NOw. 


BOILER §S 


OIL GN PLO TETRA A 


Stoneware Drain Pipes. 


‘ 


_CANDY 


i 14 New Strei 
|| BIRMINGHAI 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. 


PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBP 
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qon.—Feb. 1.—For erection of single house and set | schools at Medomsley Edge. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, archi- 
buildings at Leighton, near Crewe, Cheshire. De- | tect, Blackhill. (3) For enlargement of Langley Park in- 
County Estate Office, 49 Northgate Street, | fants’ Council school. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. Sole tenders are invited. 
3rort.—Feb. 2.—For enlargement of Lowestoft Post RepHILL.—Feb. 20.—For erection of an elementary school 
eposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, | at Cromwell Road, Redhill. Deposit 1/1. ls. Mr. A. Lund 
Newell, secretary, Municipal Buildings, Reigate. 


w—Feb. 2.—For rebuilding 16, 18, 20 Strutton | ScOTLAND.—Feb. 2.—For mason, carpenter and slater 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. A. L. | works at following cottages:—(1) Loanhead of Savoch, 
erulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. double cottage ; (2) Skilmafilly, double cottage; (3) Ward- 


web. 3.—For alteration of workhouse at | ford, double cottage ; (4) Crichie, single cottage ; (5) Stoney- 
ld Road, Harrow Road. W. Deposit 31. Mr. E. | field, single cottage. Haddo House Estates Office, Aberdeen. 


im, architect, Mowbray House, 14 Norfolk Street. _ScoTtanp.—Feb. 4.—For taking down existing timber 
7.c. bridge over river Annan at Woodfoot, about two miles from 
x—Feb. 12.—For enlargement of Western District | Beattock station, Dumfries, and supplying and erecting 
ice and Mayfair Telephone Exchange (second con- | NeW steel girder bridge of three spans, for Lockerbie district 
leposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, A.R.I.B.A., H.M. | Committee. Deposit 1. 1s. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 
Vorks, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. engineers, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

NeHAM.—Feb. 10.—For works required in erection PCgraAND -March 2.—For erection a gine ee apes 
n Westfield Road, Manningham, Bradford. Mr. 29 Deacons’ ‘ourt of United Free English ray le lees 
Rycroft, architect, Bank Buildings Riger sin. | nia Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 

. ? | Way. 

=a 11.—For construction of ladies’ and SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—Feb, 2.For foundations to retort 
1 ” ae . . ad U o » S 


Seer. s house, culverting stream, boundary €c., in connection with 

’s lavatories in the face of the cliff on either side Saab tie itr as Daristean a3 fe wits aie ss de 
: ‘ = g OTKS Extension. epos . OS. Messrs. Corbe 

W iron staircase at the Oval. Separate tenders | * : ; ? 


oe 3 : : aie & Son, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street. Westminster, S.W. 
aildings and main drains and (b) for sanitary Tita ey es ; : 

ling and mosaic flooring. The Borough Survevor. | ee re Cnet aa OF erection of army ordnance re- 
i" & aan g- orough 5 yor, celving-shed, general stores, offices, &c.. also clothing, camp 
iar pee, + ¥ 2 1_F liseetione wind sad; and mobilisation stores at Tidworth. Deposit 10s. The 
y ae e oe re aitera ae "7 3: | Director of Barrack Construction. 80 Pall Mall, London, 
wttle market, consisting o new open shed, offices, | 8.W., or at the Barrack Construction Office. Tidworth. 
terations to existing buildings, paving and iron- | 


; 5, Wates.—Jan. 30.—For erection of two shops and dwell- 
‘ofs, pens, &c. Deposit 2l. 2s. Quantities for the ing house (attached) at Evans Street, Kenfis Hill. Mr. 
sections of work, viz. :—N o. 1 builder, No. 2 iron- | Aneuryn T. James, architect and survevor Port Talbot. 
9. 6 painter, can be obtained on application to Mr. | Wates.—Feb. 1.—For construction of engine house, filter 
leeves, surveyor, Melton Mowbray. y bed, cottage and other works, at Llyn Traffwll, about three 
¥.—Feb. 6.—For erection of two houses at Newton, | miles from the Valley station, London and North-Western 
) Mr. Thos. Henry, The Bungalows, Newton. Railway, for the Holyhead Waterworks Company. Deposit 
Branceretu, &c. (Durnam).—Feb. 16.—(1) For | 51. 5s. Messrs. H. Rofe & Son, civil engineers, 8 Victoria 
schools at North Brancepeth (Langley Moor) and | Street, Westminster. - 
sepeth (Sleetburn), and for alterations at Ouston, Watrs.—Feb. 3.—For alterations to church of Dewi 
dawthorn, Rowlands Gill and West Stanley. Mr. | Sant, Llwynypia (Trealaw station). Mr. John W. Rodger, 
Mies, Shire Hall, Durham. (2) For erection of | architect. 14 High Street, Cardiff. a 


EGTRIG 3 jnarp BivE StonE,|CAEN STONE 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Baseg | Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 


EXTRA Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by the original quarries, now la rgely developed, lately 
a CTORS JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


worked by Messrs. James & Co. 
Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
r Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
ath PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.€. ; 
rE See 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 


cr T. T. GETHING & C0., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for a!l kinds of 


Kensington, W. 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in WATERTIGHT 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. GL: ‘ : : F g 2 2 ‘ S 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. SAM DEARDS’ Patent 
(Ee ey 


ESTABLISHED 1852. VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 


James Bedford & (‘0, LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & Hint & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


‘ 


Established 1880. Telephone, 3750. 
Telegrams: “‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS,” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers, 


|“ HYDRO” MADE. 


ELS & WILLIAMSON, 
HERWELL.—— 


‘ATALOGUES FREE, 


ston. Tel. Adi: “ Pavissemus,” London. Well made in strong Zine Mill Chimneys Raised ; ed 
R, EDWARDS & CO tieengcae Pointed, Hooped, and Straishioee4 

E L ’y Adapted to any style of Without stoppage of works, 

i if LIMMER, Architecture. 


_. 
— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


ASPHALTES, 
RD., HARROW RD., W. 


- Governm i 
wom ent, ane Admiralty, 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


2 PATENT 
ce, &e., i 
Damp os. Floors, vaneinio ans SS pare 
= “ Ventilator, Halifax” 
meemetier Asphalting Work. Reg. No. 321,55% Tel. No.: 8L¥. LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


ARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER, 


Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
&n Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


es, nant. ESTABLISHED OVER-A CENTURY. Telephones: {71 Chatham. 


3545 London Wall 


Church Spires Restored. 
No system of expensive seaffolding 
required. Distance no object, 


= a 
=: Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
~ Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds, 


10 THE ARCHITECT 


& CONTRACT REPORTER. 


[Jan. 29, 1 


SUPPLEMENT 


De 
Watus.—Feb. 3.—For erection of a new Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing, Pontypridd. The Building Committee of the Ponty- 
pridd Y.M.C.A., Taff Street, Pontypridd. 
Watns.—Feb. 2.—For erection of sixty-eight houses at 


Penywern, Dowlais, Merthyr Tydfil. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Watrs.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a villa, &c., at Aber- 


nant Road, Aberdare, for Mr. H. Powell, Danygraig, Aber- 
dare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watus.—Feb. 4.—For erection of six dwelling-houses at 
Port Tennant, Swansea. Mr. Talfourd Strick, clerk, Har- 
bour Offices, Swansea. 

Watss.—Feb. 4.—For rebuilding the Old Castle Inn, 
Brynmawr, Mon. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

Wates.—Feb. 5.—For erection of detached house at 
Abercynon. Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris, 
and Mr. D. Evans, Greenfield House, Abercynon. 

Watrs.—Feb. 6.—For erection of sixty houses and six 
shops on the Ynysyplwm estate, Tonyrefail. Mr. Philip J. 
Jones, architect, Cilfynydd, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Feb. 6.—For erection of Baptist chapel and 
school at Holy Head. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Winpsor.—Feb. 6.—For work at Old 


workhouse, 


Windsor. Mr. Philip Lovegrove, clerk, 3 Park. Street, 
Windsor. 
Wates.—Feb. 6.—For large extensions at Noddfa 


Chapel, Treorky. Mr. J acob Rees, architect, Pentre. 

Watrs.—Feb. 8.—For erection of large hall to accommo- 
date about 1,000, a lesser hall, billiard room and institute, 
together with reading-rooms and library, at Ogmore Vale. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries 
Place, Cardiff. 

Worxsor.—Feb. 4.—For erection of offices in Carlton 
Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. H. Richardson, architect, 
Market Place, Worksop. 

Yorx.—Jan. 30.—For construction of temporary timber 
grand stand (to seat about 5,000 persons) in Gardens of 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. F. W. 
Spurr, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 


MARTIN EARLE 


All commmnications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


EE a 


| 


& CO., Ltd. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 


For the erection of class rooms at the Keir Street 5 


120 extra pupils. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Taylor & Son, builder . : ; 5: fed 
Owram, joiner. é : : d ; 2 


Dransfield, plumber. : : : : 1 
Beaumont, plasterer : : 
Beaumont, painter oan ; 
Dawber, Townsley & Co., slater . 


BECCLES. 
For erection of house, Bullock Lane. Mr. A. Prtr 
architect. 
Hipperson Bros. . é : 5 ; A 
ID WY e : : : F : ; , : 
Hindes ; : ‘ é : : 4 ; 
Jounson, Beccles (accepted) ? 2 co. 


BLYTH. 


For making-up various streets (total area about 9,1 


yards) within the district. Mr. R. Grimyns, 
Blyth, Northumberland. 

Simpson : : ! 

Young 

Henderson 

Fisher 

Baxter : ; : , : ; 

Rosson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) 


£ 


EAST PRESTON. 


For repair of chimneys and other works at the v 


East Preston, near Worthing. 
Clarke . : ; : ; 3 : Be 
Swetman ‘ : ‘ 
Bennett 
Smith 
Drake : ; 
Linfield : BN: ; : , 
Haywarp, Littlehampton (accepted) . 


E.C. 


2 

ww 

26 

05 

- 
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& 

: Z Ss 
wo ROCHESTER 
< s LONDON OFFICE. 19 DUEEN| 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succes: 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the 


construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYA 


(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LON 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 


Estimates for large or small quantities 


5 the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. : 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious a 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


TUNSTALL’S 


CUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITU! 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mi 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the 


: and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, 
i Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on applic 
etapa ais NEI 8 SO Se 6 Na ee ne 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


World. 


La 


and L 
atio 


Leeds Bridge, LEF 


Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


fay 


. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CROYDON. 
sing-up Foxley Hill Road, Purley, and Graham 
nue, Mitcham. Mr. R. M. Cuarz, surveyor. 
Foxley Hill Road. 


y £1,069 0 O 

14 A 924 7 6 

m & Co. 850 0 0 

Z sons . oom 0.50 

& Co... 7O0280 —0 
F , : : : : 19.0.0 

EH. Inns, Wimbledon (accepted) . Tro 0 0 

or’s estimate , F f 4 Ke AU Te 

Graham Avenue. 

y ; : : ; : ; 5 abjaletsy 

; , : . : : : 831 0 

5 Sons . : ; ; : 828 0 

igdon & Co, 820 0 

; , 819 0 

@ Co. . 809 0 

mo CO... ; 780 0 

). ILEs (accepted) 725 0 

or’s estimate 756 0 


ERITH. 
following works for the Urban District Council :— 
Erection of building for laundry and disinfecting 
iber at the Erith Sanatorium, Little Heath, Belve- 


oOoo00CcCcCCCoO 


ERITH—continued. 
Contract No. 2. 


Finnery - 539 2 0 
Thomas & Edge 535 0 0 
Chandler 477 10 0 
Jarvis & Sons 467 16 0 
Friday & Ling 444 0 0 
Hyde & Co. : : : 419 0 0 
Gunnine & Sons, Erith (accepted) 593 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 507 4 1 
ESHER. 
For making-up, &c., Hillbrow Road. Mr. H. C. Freap, 
engineer and surveyor to the Council. 
Blaker . £541 0 0 
Free & Son . 520 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. . 487 0 O 
Parry & Co. 480 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. , : : : 468 0 0 
SHEPPARD & Son, Teddington (accepted) 40412 5 
McLean & Co. 598 2 10 


GLOUCESTER. 

For the construction and removal of a temporary footbridge 
over the Severn at the City Quay, 60 feet span, 36 feet 
total width over outer girders. Alternative tenders are 
invited (1) to provide all materials and erect the bridge 
with girders loaned by the Great Western Railway Co. 
complete and to remove the same afterwards, the whole 
of the materials except the girders to be the property of 
the contractor ; (2) to erect and remove the bridge as 
above, but to stack the materials, except the girders, in 


; (2) extension of workshop at tramcar sheds build- 
Walnut Tree Road. 


Contract No. 1. 


sizes. upon the 
Gloucester, 


y ‘ £554 18 1 Crofts & Cruickshanks £2,450 15 6 
s& Edge 528 0 0 Brebner & Co. 1,840 0 0 
& Sons 480 8 0 Leggatt & Speight 1,520 16 0 
ler : 453 10 0 Webb & Co. 1,512 10 8 
-& Ling. : 4 ; 449 0 0 Jenkinson & Co, 1,200 0 0 
Ne & Sons, Erith (accepted) 599 17 6 Palmer ‘ : 1,000 0-0 
moO, . +. : ; : 394 0 0 Hobrough & Co. . 977 0.0 
or’s estimate 501 12 5 Gradwell & Co. 960 0 0 


City Quay. Mr. R. Ruan, surveyor, 


Contract No. 1. 


LIFTS aw HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


AGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) (3 
NK-PHOTO”’ 
ROCESS 


AST HARDING ST., 
[TER LANE, E.C. & 


oto, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


AWA SNA TET SPL 
ts, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


JE-TO-SCALE ” 


. LINE PRINTS. 


lent Steel Self-contained * 
(oakRoom:Drrice imines 


a¢ On any Paper and Tracing Cloth. BALL BEARING AUToMATC 
erspective: Write for particulars free. DOUBLE ACTION BOGR PIVoT 
‘of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. Fin 7 VENTIAT ROHR 8 

a IGHT: IN 
ANLEY & CO., Lta., UGHTs 
y Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Hecharcallyerflechically (ontiolled, 

Telegrams, * Tribrach, London.” 
LIGHTNING 
) & CRAN ES CONDUCTORS. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


HILDS & Co., Ld. 
AWIHORN ROAD, - 
ESDEN GRIN, N.W. 


(SSS a Sy SS 


INDEAY & CO., LTD., 


HERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


¥ AND BRIDGE PUILDERS 
CTURAL ENGINEERS. ‘ 
tata 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. - 


ors for the Main Buildin s 
Great Stadium for the x 
Sh Exhibition, London, 1908. 


taal 
FFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST,, S.W. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


EE GRRE TERS ST S8 AST PRAT a ST 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


“SAMSON” 


| SOLID 
BRAIDED 


i Tenfold 
@ 


the 
SASH Ss _ Durability 
of the ordinary 
LINE. ¥ so-called *‘ best’’ 


3 sash Jines at prac- 
WY Xs tically THE SAME 
a 3 RS PRICE. 

y © ITIS SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


IT 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 

WM. E. PECK & CO. 

(Incorp.), 


31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 
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GLOUCESTER —continued. LANCHESTER. 
Smith ? : ; , : : : 850 O O | For enlargement of the administrative block and ex 
Byard & Sons. : , ' ‘ F 845 0 0 a porter’s lodge at the Tanfield Hospital. 
Farr. 5 : : ; 7000.0 Enlargement. : 
Coorrr, Bristol ccopteayl : é : 698 0 0 pipes ; ; : : . . £4; 
ollins.. ‘ ; ; ; : , a 1 
Halls : ; : : F ; : 495 0 0 Poteee - ; 3 
Contract No. 2. Duffy . . . ‘ 
Crofts & Cruickshanks . . . . £2,65714 4 Wonuny, Tantobie (accepted) - . 
Brebner & Co. . ; ; ; ; , 1,995 0 0 cae agente os : : ‘ al 
Leggatt & Speight . : , 4 3 1,929 12. 0 ae Porter lodge. ; 4 | 
Webb & Co. : : ; : : : 72 £06 A. & R. Davis 2 ; P : : : 
Jenkinson & Co. ; ; . : ’ 1,400 0 0 Collin. : : ‘ ; 2 : : 1 
Gradwell & Co. . F : ; ‘ ‘ 1,250 0 0 Potts : . . : . . : ‘ 1 
Hobrough & Co. . : : : ; : 1207480. 20 Dipton . : : : . . . ae 
Smith Ee eee ©. 2 151000: 0 Duffy. - oe 
Palmer. |. | .° eee eee 2 1,060.6 Woarey (accepted) . » . nl 
Farr . ; : ‘ ; } : 1.040 0 0 Architect’s estimate. 5 ; : ame 1 
Cooper : 4 ; : : : 1,000 0 0 LONDON. 
Byard & Sons. : . . . . 995 0 O | For external painting work at the workhouse, Marlo 
Halls j ; : ; : ‘ : 810 0 0 Kensington. 
Stone. ; 3 ; : ; : . ees 
Rose : : : : : : 3 3 
HOLMFIRTH. Wallis : 3 
For the construction of a road (620 yards in length, to- Frost & Son . 3 
gether with 264 yards fence walling, brick culvert, re- raeeetey & Greenwood . a 
taining walls, &c.), from Green Lane Mills to Dunford Rete : : 
Road. Messrs. Broox, DransFreLD & Dyson, surveyors, Squir a & Walsael 2 
Huddersfield. Sudds & Son 2 
Jowitt ; S : ; : . £1,336 19 0 Oughton t 
Marsden & Sons. : ; : j 1,307 0 O Brown 1 
Turner 4 c ; : : : : 1,296 15 8 Webster & Son 1 
Graham & Sons. s : : : : 1,260 0 0 Marchant & Hunt ail 
Crowther ae Sons, -« —4 0 Uy. A ee 0 Hocking & Co. i 
Graham & Co. . : ; : ; : 1,199 0 O Osborn & Sons J 
Boothroyd : : : ; 11450 0 McCarthy Al 
Garside & Whiteley . ; ; : : 1,120 Q 0 Inns 1 
Wempenny & Co. . : : : ‘ 1,071 0 0 Johnson 1 
Turner 1,040 0 0 Wricut & Co., 150 Brixton Hill, S.W. (ace | 
Waring & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted) 1,018 0 0 cepted) , : 1 


Ee Vo Te Daa 


TD €=" 


QuAR 

BOX GRO 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE 6 

WESTWOOD GROU 


@» WATERPROOFING, 


FOR HARDENING 
oe ee BUILDING MATERIALS 


ee & PRESERVING 


t HARTHAM PAR y 
4 FARLEIGH DOWA, AND THE as S 
{ RADFORD, POR’ 


ie canes rok. | HEAD OFFICES:- Yaron, BATH. Mm 


MANCHESTER =~ 
es TRAFFORD 


The 472 Patent Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutters 
which we are now erecting in the new 
SELFRIDGE BUILDING if placed end to end 
would reach from Marble Arch to Wardour 
— Street in an unbroken Wall 12 ft. high, — 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


19, 20 & 21 TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, WG. | 


bei 
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ee on, 
| LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
he erection of 112 cottages on the third part of For the erection on the Brook Green site, Hammersmith, of 
: ae the Totterdown Fields Estate, Tooting, for a L.C.C. school for the accommodation of eighty physi- 
ie L.U.U. een tee ae a 
. _ £31,372 0 0 _cally defective children. 
Neal : A : ' i ; . £3,878 0 0 
% H. F. Higgs . : . : ; 29,752 0 0 Clendinn; 
fer 28745 0 0 xlendinning S707 als 7 3 
. * Roberts & Co. : : , : 3612 0 O 
rs& Co. . , d ’ f ‘ 27,269 0 0 ; tig 
26 885 Rice & Son 3 : ; ; 3 : 3,630 0 O 
] : 3 : : : f ‘ : 0 0 bs 
. Parker ; : 3,607 14 0 
; T. Thorne : F ‘ : 25,943 0 0 yt eed 
Godson & Sons . 5,509 0 0 
th & Sons . . , j . ; 25,517 0 0 eas 
Garrett & Son : : ! j ; 5,493 0 O 
erts & Co. . , : : 4 ; 25,028 5 0 J aah 
ee ohnson & Co. . : ; i : 5,567 0 O 
lis & Sons . , ; ! : : 24,990 0 0O Z 
Chessum & Sons “ : P “ : 5:295:.0 0 
aercole Bros. : ; ; : 4 24,891 0 0 T 
riggs (recommended) 4 5,285 0 0 
a Pe OF) etimate of the Architech Con 3,448 0 0 
IEBros. Peon inendell) ; 221130 0 0 imate o e architect (ec ucation) : : 
ritect’s estimate . t : ; 26,500 0 0 | For the erection and equipment of a block to accommodate 
te erection of a combined school for the accommoda- dey Aina re pres reconstruction of the adminis- 
m of sixty mentally defective boys and girls and rative centre at the Manor Asylum. 
sty mentally defective elder boys on the Parmood Ashby & Horner : . : ; aoc Agee 0 1D 
reet site, St. Pancras, for the L.C.C. Holliday & Greenwood . . : : 12,215; 0 0 
1 & Walton . ? : ; a 20,50. 0 0 Leslie & Co. . : 3 : : 11,821 0 O 
jams & Son : ‘ , 3 ) 6,657 0 0 Perry” & Cos 4 : : : ; : 11,697 0 O 
nan & Fotheringham . J 9 j 6,538 O O Lawrance & Son ; ; : : 11,540 0 O 
wer, Santo & Co. ; ; : , 6,454 0 0 Greenwood : ; ‘ ; : : 11,428 0 0 
& Son ; , r i 3 , 6,355 ~07'0 Holloway Bros. (London) { : . 11,400 0 0 
rts & Co. . ; : : . : 6,322 0 0 Godson & Son . , : ; / ; 10,875 0 0 
ie & Co. ‘ é i . ; d eroiley fee fe Johnson & Co. ; \ : 10,790 0 O 
{. & R. Roberts . t : : ; 6,225 4.0/0 Carmichael (recommended) E ; : 10,636 4 2 
he oo. aeces : ; sean ; ; For supply of an electrically driven pump, for the Hackney 
rance & Sons (recommended) : : 5,774 0 0 Borough Council. 
nate of the architect (education) ‘ 6,091 0 0 pany Engineering Co, . Fe . . eH ; 4 
ees Roturbo Manufac ong 4 d 
unting and repairs at Great Smith Street Library, Gwynnes : ; f : , f 47 =O. O 
: the Westminster eae Council. 
ieee . . ; : . £275 0 0 | For supply of electrical shop machinery for use at the tram- 
thard  . : ; 4 ; é : 257 10 0 ways central car-repair depét, for the London County 
ins & Co. : ; : : : : 255 10 0 Council. 
er J ! . . : : : 245 0 0 Holroyd & Co. . ; : : F 7 tb. 12a eee O 
on Bros. . : : 2 : ; sto OO) Ditto, alternative tender . : ‘ ‘ 1,115: 0 0 
(recommended) : : A : ‘ 152 0 0 TancyeEs, Birmingham (accepted) ; 782 0 0 


ifts evecrrics || A, SMITH & STEVENS 


anil HYDRAULIC. BATTERSEA, 


are one of the oldest esta- @ a: 
lished makers in London, 

‘efore placing your order, () | Sts 

lay we submit Estimates? | Agents in all the Principal Towns. | 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


INGCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


‘Wel. No. : 2141. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


FIRE, SOUND, "M AC K erlan PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
TELEPHONE, CEl LINGS. PUGGING. p.m (Aborrcp by HM Ornice oF WoRKS\ 


H.M.WAR OFFICE, 


Tektanes NTRAL Tested by af fire? Prevent ion THE ADMIRALTY, AND 


= [ 


Kinovique, LONDON. rhe Bri ib) 


J:AKING 362 ‘Qu Virani Sj Louno. EC 


Grr mini ittee. LONDON County CouNCcIL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, WATFORD (HERTS). 
For repairs, &c., at the North Lambeth Library. For erection of pair of semi-detached villas on }) 
ea Beddall & Co. : : : pee ; 3 Estate. Mr. 8. E. Gommus, architect. 
arsons ; ; : : iff ed ential op ; 
Lapthorne & Goan : : ‘ 548.0. 0 Sees Ps ; oH 
Hibberd Bros. (recommended) : ; : 543 0 O Orane Bros, Wattorl (accepted) : 1279 
SHOEBURYNESS. 
For laying surface-water drain. 
Tes : eee eee £200. 0) 0 TRADE NOTES. 
Parsons & Parsons : : r 246 6 5 | Arx manufacturers interested in export business 
Wilson, Border & Co. . ; 233 16 0 | subscribe to The Mercantile Guardian, edited by Mr. ° 
Ventris : . 2 , : 231 5 5 Lindley Jones, whose campaign against the fray 
Cranston & Co. : ; , : : 2 236 0 0 | trader has proved of eminent service repeatedly to mei 
Bake & Co, . ' . : 200 0 0 engaged in business which has always proved difficult, 
Harris, Shoeburyness (accepted) . : age) ibe Te) sequence of the fact that in most cases exporters | 
Jackson ; é : : ; : f 179 9 0 


require commodious offices and a large staff of clerks, 

Tue Ilford Isolation Hospital has been suppliec 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Shorland’s warm air ventilating double-fronted patent 

chester stoves with descending smoke flues by Messrs 

For the making-up of Albion Road, for the Corporation. Besgh eet & P 
Mr. E. J. Exrorp, M.I.M.E., borough engineer and Shorland «Brother, 0} aaa 

surveyor. Messrs. JoHNsON Bros., earthenware manufactur 


Fry Bros. . ‘ ' } . £853 0 0 | Tunstall and Hanley, whose Alexandra Pottery, Tu 
Baxtoce ; p Sate 0b 0 was recently burnt out, are now having same rebuil 
Ites, Southend (acce pted) . : : ; 808 0 0 | more thorough and up- -to-date manner. They are also 
Pao P eee F , : F 816°0 0 | ing anew flint mill in Tunstall, their architects in bot 
being Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, of Tunstall and By 
The whole of the constructional steelwork, fire-resistin; 
WHITBY. and asphalte flats to both jobs are being carried « 
For alterations and additions to the end block of tenements | Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 
in the middle yard of the Seamen’s Hospital, Church A new large clock has just been erected in Ma 
Street. Mr, E. H. Smatzs, A.R.I.B.A., architect, College Tower, Oxford, which strikes the hours up 
5 Flowergate, Whitby. lar gest bell of the peal a ten, and plays the Oxford ¢ 
Kidd & Son . : , ; : . £828 0 0 | chimes on the other bells, There is no external dial 
Nelson . ; ; : : ; : : 806 2 11 | some respects it is a copy of the old one. The new ck 
Palframan . : : : 784 19 10 | been made generally to the designs of the late Lord 
Lawson : : ; : : : ; 771 2 1 | thorpe and is guaranteed by the makers to keep ver 
Braim & Sons. ; : A . 764 011 | rate time. The work has been carried out by Messrs 
Chapman . . : ; : t 756 14 0 | Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who a 
Lennard & Sons . : : : 743 19 0 | at the present time making a large chiming clock for 
Witson, Whitby (accepted) ; ; : 72) 1 0} Abbey, Yorkshire. 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all 6 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, ae HORSFORTH, u 


Telegraphic Address, oe * QUARRIES, LEEDS. 2 Telephone, 21 HORS 


j “FOR ALL CLIMA 
: ROT-PROOF. INSECT-P 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. i. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. = = Fetablih 

BMGT Le Pnone 25550 

OL a a Jade’ pedal _ 22GEORGE 
L'STONE & WOOD CARVING &  AGivinaang 
ess | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKTE ayn} DON.$ 


us DELTA METAL CY 


EAST GREENWICH, 
7 oN One S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Parents) 


bd 


% 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


up plans prepared by Mr. D. Edwards, A.M.I.C.E., 
igh surveyor, Taunton, for the extension of the Taunton 
ie Library, in Corporation Street, at a cost of 1,5001., 
been approved. 

ne Great Western Railway Company have decided to 
anew station at Abingdon. The premises were wrecked 
runaway train last April, and have since been tem- 
ily repaired. 

ag Shropshire education committee have adopted a 
amendation for the erection of a boys’ secondary school 
swestry, to accommodate 120 pupils, at a cost not ex- 
ng 6,000I. 

RRANGEMENTS are being made for the rebuilding of the 
ess telegraph tower at Machrihanish station, N.B., 
1 collapsed in December 1906, during a gale. The old 
was 450 feet in height at the time of its fall. The com- 
interested is American. 

zr. JosePH Davies, of Woodbank, Mersey Road, Rock 
, Cheshire, and of The Cottage, Llanengan, Pwllheli, 
arvon, builder, who died on September 21 last, aged 
-six, left estate valued at 49,7711. gross, with net per- 
ty nil. 

r the last Coatbridge Dean of Guild Court the Coat- 
e Co-operative Society, Ltd., was granted lining to 
a new bakery department in Muiryhall Street, at an 
ated cost of 2,300. Mr. M. Brown Russell and Messrs. 
ian Brothers were granted lining to erect cottages at 
fonkland and Coatdyke respectively. 

wine to Torquay Town Council refusing its sanction to 
rilion scheme involving an expenditure of 12,000/., the 
oters of the latest proposal, who advocated th erection 
building which, with furnishing, would have cost 
J., have dropped the matter. It is understood that it is 
ble that the Town Council will now again take up the 
ct themselves. 

Ny expenditure of nearly 350,0007. for the erection of 
ind the improvement of old buildings was sanctioned 
g last year by the Wesleyan Methodist chapel com- 
e, whose annual report has been issued. The sum is 
, 150,0007. above the total for an average year. The 


number of new chapels to be erected is sixty-four, with 
10,969 sittings. 

Tue Southend-on-Sea education committee have decided 
to carry out extensive alterations and additions to the boys’ 
department at the London Road schools, and have approved 
of the plans. The extra accommodation will be increased 
by 131 places, and new cloak rooms and lavatories will be 
added. Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, of Westcliff-on-Sea 
and 18 Eldon Street, E.C., are the architects. 

On July 1 next there are to come into force thirty-two 
regulations made by the Home Secretary under the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, for the generation, transformation, 
distribution and use of electrical energy in any factory or 
workshop, or any place to which the provisions of section 79 
of the Act are applied. Copies of the regulations can now be 
obtained through any bookseller, price 1d. 

At the meeting of the Barnsley education committee on 
Monday in connection with the new schools to be built in 
Grove Street at a cost of about 10,000/., a councillor raised 
the question of the commission to be paid, arguing that 
5 per cent. for the construction and 14 per cent. for the 
quantities was too much. He thought they should ask the 
competing architects what lump sum they would take to do 
it, and eventually he moved that the commission be reduced 
by 1 per cent., but his resolution had no seconder. 

AN experimental line of concrete telegraph poles is now 
in use on a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad system. It 
is desired to be independent of any uncertainty as to the 
supply of wood. According to the experiments made so far, 
it is thought that a concrete telegraph pole will last for 
many generations. Importance is also attached to the in- 
creased strength of the new poles, which hold the strain of 
the line, even on curves, without any braces. The poles set 
up are about 30 feet long, 14 inches in diameter at the 
bottom and 6 inches at the top. 

In connection with the amalgamation of Lambton & Co. 
with Lloyds Bank, Ltd., the premises of the latter firm at 
Alnwick are to be enlarged by the acquisition of adjoining 
premises lately belonging to the North-Eastern Bank. In- 
ternal alterations are to be made, comprising new strong 
rooms, banking hall, &c., in addition to the provision of 
two suites of offices and.a manager’s house. A new front is 
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h Traders’ Association. 
Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 

s: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
i1sbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
trry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


/ption of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
‘ports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
‘ed. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


(ATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
\TIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 
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‘ROOFING ===" 


PAT. NOV.22-: 
i} 


1904.: ° 


added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. 


coating requiring constant attention. 


the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. 


J. MILBURN, 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


. PERMANENT ROOFING 
WITH A PERMANENT. COLOR: 


\ Ruberoid Red Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
This colour 


will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
The Colour of 


‘Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 


DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


_ The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd., 
441 81 & 83 Knightrider St, LONDON, E.C. 


LIFT 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Addrews: “* HYDRAULIC, LEEDS,” 
Telephone No. 214, 
Londorm Agent— 
.© AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, £.c: 
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to be erected, the chief feature of which will be an Ionic | 


order embracing the first and second floors. The architect is 
Mr. (ezorge Reavell, jun., A.R.I.B.A., of Alnwick and 
Morpeth. 


Tur Master Builders’ Tete a of Ireland held their 


annual general meeting at the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland 
Row, Dublin, last week, when the following appointments 
were made for the year 1909:—-President, Mr. James 
Beckett ; Vice-President, Mr. H. M‘Laughlin ; committee, 
Messrs. R. Denne Bolton, Thomas Conolly, George Good- 
fellow, James Kiernan, Thomas Mackey, James Martin, 
R. E. Mellon and Henry Pemberton; hon. secretary, Mr. 
John Good; hon. treasurer, Mr. 8. Roberts ; representative 
on the Board of National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. Richard 
Denne Bolton ; representative on City of Dublin Technical 
Education Committee, Mr. H. M‘Laughlin. 


Mr. Water Hr, of the well-known firm of builders, 
Messrs. John Thompson & Co., of Peterborough, died on the 
17th inst. at the age of sixty-one. He had been associated 
with the company for over forty years, and became a partner 
in 1898. With the late Mr. John Thompson, he was 
associated in restoring the cathedrals of Canterbury, Here- 
ford, Ripon, Chester, Salisbury, Llandaff, Winchester, 
Peterborough, Lichfield, Lincoln, Rochester, and Bangor ; 
in the building of new churches at Chester and Arklow (Ire- 
land), and in the restoration of St. George’s, Windsor ; Eton 
College chapel; St. Michael’s, Coventry; and Macclesfield, 
Ludlow, Bridlington, Holyhead, and Melton Mowbray parish 
churches. His busy life brought him into intimate connec- 
tion with architects all over the United Kingdom, and he 
won the deepest respect of all. He was in harness to the 
last, dying at Hever Castle, Edenbridge, which was being 
restored for Mr. W. W. Astor. 

Tuer executive council of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, in their last monthly report, deal 
with the decision of the judges of the Court of Appeal with 
reference to the payment of Labour members from trade 
union funds, The council remark :—‘‘ As for the time being 
it is ruled by the Court of Appeal to be an illegal act for a 
trade union to enforce the payment of levies, or use its funds 


PATENT 


Automatic Fire Hydrant 


and COMBINED HOSE REEL. 


The only Practical, Reliable, and Efficient Fire Hydrant onthe — 
Market, and the Most Perfect Achievement in Fire Engineering. — 


ae) 


a a) 


Water Valve Opens 
Automatically 


Can be instantly 
operated by any 
unskilled person 


Can be worked by 
Women & Children 


Hose has clear run off—no kinking. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE HYDRANT AND ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


in support of this object, this clearly applies to our , 
levy of dd. per quarter. We are, however, reluctant to 
lieve that members who are thorough in their desire to 
mote legislation for the benefit of our class regard this ; 
ment as a levy in the sense this term is understood, 
therefore would be equally willing to contribute toward - 
object under any other name. Difference of opinio 
our ranks upon this point undoubtedly exists, and y 
therefore be respected ; consequently the enforcement of 
small quarterly payment on unwilling subscribers must 
be carried out ; but for the present we must rely upon 
members to honourably fulfil their obligation to the Lal 
party by voluntarily supporting the movement until ; 
time as the latest decision of our judges against trade un 
is either reversed by the House of Lords, or the laws 
which this decision is supposed to be based altered, wit 
common-sense interpretation of our rights.’’ Secretaries 
branch officers generally are, therefore, requested to co 
voluntary contributions for this purpose from all mem 
willing to assist. 

Ar the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court the Caledo 
Railway Company were last week granted a warrant tc 
construct the existing bridge over Gorgie Road at Tyneca 
Edinburgh. The new bridge will be of a single span, | 
on the skew, with a span measured on the square of 52 f 
the abutments will be of stonework, and the superstruc 
of wrought steel. The new bridge ‘will have a headwa: 
17 feet from the surface of the road. In connection 1 
the erection of the bridge a temporary bridge will be ere 
on the east side of the new bridge to carry the railway li 
There will be no interference with the tramway trafic w 
passes under the bridge. 


Tue Northampton highway committee will conside 
their next meeting the amended plans for the construc 
of a hippodrome at the corner of St. Giles’s Terrace 
Abington Street, which are being altered to comply witl 
the requirements of the Highway Authority. Me 
Milton Bode & Compton, proprietors of the Opera Hc 
have also decided to build another music hall in the & 
Two or three sites are under consideration, and as soo! 
one has been fixed upon building operations will be 
mediately commenced. 


Has been installed by :— 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury 

The Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

Lord Shuttleworth. | 

New Grand Theatre, Oldham. : | 

Kenworthy’s Limes Hydro, southpeell 

New Athenzeum, Lancaster. 

Leigh Workhouse and Infirmary. 

New Empire Theatre, Bolton. 

Grand Theatre, Wigan. 

Blackburn Town Hall. ae 

Union Workhouse, Leeds. ne 
&c., &c., &C. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List to 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, EASTBOURNE. 


HOUSE AT EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


HOUSE AT FOUR OAKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 


CROPWOOD, BLACKWELL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH. FULHAM. 


VARIETIES. 


‘un Dundee water committee have adopted the recom- 
Jations of their engineer with regard to laying down new 
uits at a cost of 4,977/. for the improvement of the 
ighton water supply. 

igpERS have been given for the construction at Lorenzo 
ques of a stone quay over 4,500 feet in length. It is to 
about 310,800/. Authority has been given for the pur- 
e of the materials for beginning the work. 


ris proposed to expend 8,475!/. on the erection of a new 
ty school for girls at Winchester, in addition to the cost 
he site which the county authorities had previously 
zed from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


fussrs. Ernest Runtz & Forp announce that they are 
wing their offices from Walbrook as and from Feb- 
y 1, to 62 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., and 
their telephone number will be 7924 Gerrard. 

‘ae Swansea Town Council last week discussed the ques- 
of the provision of a new training college, but the 
er was adjourned for a special meeting. It is estimated 
‘the cost will be about 45,0007. It was pointed out that 
Council will shortly have to face the provision of an 
am and three additional elementary schools. 

‘ng Local Government Board have sanctioned the borrow- 
oy the Rugby Urban Council of 4,200/. for the purpose of 
amg and equipping public baths on a triangular piece of 
_near the centre of the town, in Regent Street. The 
lication for the loan was made in November, and the in- 
y was held in December. 
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A puptic meeting was held at the new Muncipal Build- 
ings, High Holborn, W.C., on Tuesday, in connection with 
the proposed reconstruction of Holy Trinity Church, Kings- 
way, at a cost of 8,000J. The church has been closed as a 
dangerous structure in consequence of recent excavations. 

Mr. James Krynipuren, contractor, Glasgow, has re- 
ceived the contract for the cutting of a part of a trench in 
connection with the new Clydebank waterworks. The length 
of the trench is five and a half miles, and the contract 
includes the cutting of a tunnel 700 yards long. The con- 
tract price is a little over 12,0001. 

Tue Paddington Borough Council have adjourned the 
discussion of a recommendation to sell to Messrs. Whiteley, 
Ltd., the freehold site and buildings of the Queen’s Road 
public baths for 60,0001. William Whiteley propose to 
erect an extension of their premises thereon at a cost of 
250,0001. 

Tue Local Government Board has refused to sanction the 
scheme submitted by the Sheppey Rural Council, under 
which it was proposed to spend nearly 7,000/. in draining 
the parish of Minster. They suggested a modified scheme 
to meet the present needs of the parish. The Chairman of 
the Council says that the scheme would have been of great 
service in the development of land on which plots to the 


‘value of 75,0007. have been sold. 


Mr. A. G. Drury held a Local Government Board 
inquiry on Tuesday, into an application by the Manchester 
Corporation for sanction to borrow 59,4431. for the purpose 
of extending the bacteria beds on the Davyhulme sewage 
farm. The sum of 45,943]. is required for the construction 
of second contact beds, and a further sum of 13,500]. for 
the provision of granite in lieu of clinkers for filtering pur- 
poses. 

A scHEME has been prepared for developing a part of 
the Alkrington estate as a garden city suburb. The estate 
is between Middleton and Manchester. A scheme is being 
prepared for the lay-out of the property by Mr. Thomas 
Adams, late secretary and manager of the Letchworth Gar- 
den City. A resident agent has been appointed, and the 
work of preparing the plan is being proceeded with. It is 
hoped to start next summer, and to form a co-partnership 
society to develop part of the estate on the lines suggested. 
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Tue Bridlington Town Council have passed a resolution 
that application be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 10,6701. to erect and furnish new 
public elementary schools in the Old Town Ward in place of 
the Priory Church schools, condemned. by the Board of 
Education. 


Mr. R. Ritny, surveyor to the Wellington Rural District 
Council, has been instructed to prepare a scheme for the 
erection of public swimming baths. He has also been in- 
structed to prepare the necessary specifications for carrying 
out a scheme of street paving, &c., in the town, for which 
the sanction of the Local Government Board in regard to a 
loan has already been granted. 


Tur Burslem Town Council have instructed the borough 
accountant not to accept any certificates for work done by 
any contractor unless they are accompanied by a covering note 
stating that the policy of insurance of workmen had been 
inserted by the town clerk. No contractor will be allowed 
to continue working who has not produced a policy of 
insurance. 


Tue Hull allotments committee at their last meeting dis- 
cussed the conditional offer of Mr. Christopher Pickering, 
trawler owner, to sell the Corporation land fronting Hessle 
Road and Mill Lane for the purposes of allotments and a 
park. The area is 154 acres, and of this Mr. Pickering was 
prepared to give 34 acres to the Corporation, provided they 
purchased the remaining 120 acres at 4001. an acre, which 
represented a cost to the Corporation of 48,0001. Mr. 
Pickering also offered to erect twelve cottage almshouses, at 
a cost of 4,0007., and to leave the election of tenants to the 
Corporation. The offer was accepted. 


THE works and general purposes sub-committee of the 
Southampton education committee last week reported that 
they were unable to obtain the temporary services of a quan- 
tities surveyor for the preparation of bills of quantities in 
connection with the alterations and additions to Ascupart 
and Western District schools, except at a cost of over 2001., 
and that the assistant borough engineer and other assistants 
in the borough engineer’s department having offered their 
services, after office hours, to carry out the work, such ser- 
vices were accepted. A grant of 501. will be made to the 


assistant borough engineer and those who assisted him 
extra services rendered. 


A HOUSING scheme on co-partnership lines is being 
moted at Hereford. The site is near Barr’s Court rai 
station, and is being laid out on town planning lines by 
Hereford Town Council, who are demolishing an are; 
slum property in the centre of the town. The site ig } 
developed, including the purchase of the land, at an 
mated cost of 2,500]. A proportion of houses will be } 
at rents suitable for men earning from 18s. to 20s. per y 
and others for men earning up to 30s. per week. There 
be not more than twelve houses to the acre, and garder 
allotments will be provided. 


AN inquiry was held at Birmingham on Wednesday 
a proposal by the City Council to extend the city bounda. 
If the proposed scheme is carried out Birmingham 
possess an area of 39,089 acres, with a populatior 
874,837, and would be in area and population the se 
largest city in the kingdom. The districts proposed + 
included are Yardley, with a population of 58,000; Ki 
Norton and Northfield, 78,608; Handsworth, 68,051; A 
Manor, 82,000; and Erdington, 29,250. Practically 
whole of the area is within a radius of five miles of 
Council House, and the land within a four miles radix 
either completely built upon or is in a forward stat 
development. 


Mr. J. G. MacSweeny, Local Government Inspector, 
week concluded an inquiry at Mallow, Ireland, with x 
ence to an application by the District Council for the « 
tion of 229 cottages and the provision of seventy-five a 
tional allotments at an estimated cost of 43,1201. 
Inspector, in the course of the inquiry, commented stro: 
on the failure of the District Council to complete the 
scheme, and suggested that a way out of the difficulty m 
be found by adopting a system of direct labour, and appe 
ing a clerk of works to complete the scheme. Such a } 
would probably offer a more economic means of reacl 
the desired end. The cost of the cottages was too high 
most parts of Ireland it was probably 101. to 201. less, 
he could not see why the Mallow Council could not make 
effort to keep within the standard laid down by the Boar 
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' YEAR BOOKS. 


swoop’s ‘‘ Builder’s Price Book for 1909’’ needs no 
fer recommendation than to say that it is as excellent 
its predecessors. When a work of this kind has reached 
turity there is little room for marked changes from year 
year. It is only possible to make minor revisions. In 
paring the latest edition regard has been paid to any 
rations in prices of labour and material. The preface 
5:—‘‘ These changes have not been very emphatic; but, 
instance, the cost of bricks is, on the whole, lower than 
; year, and the same may be noticed in regard to lead.”’ 
is the price given in last year’s ‘‘ Lockwood”’ for hard 
‘ks and roughs per 1,000 was 21. 5s. and 21. respectively ; 
1909 it is given as 21. and 11. 10s. One of the principal 
litions in the book is a note issued some months ago by 
London County Council relating to means of escape 
ler the London Building Act, 1905. This has been in- 
ed in the Supplement, which deals in great detail with 
parliamentary enactments relating to buildings in 


don. 


It would be highly instructive to compare the ninety- 
md edition of Laxton’s ‘‘ Builders’ Price Book ’’ (Kelly’s 
ectories, Ltd.), which has just been issued, with the 
zinal production of William Laxton. The 1909 edition is 
arged to the extent of an extract of the London County 
incil General Powers Act, 1908, as to the cubical extent 
buildings. The valuable introductory note showing a 
thod by which an approximate estimate of the proportion 
ich labour bears to material may be calculated, is re- 
nted. The care with which the book has been produced 
rs out the statement that ‘‘the various prices have 
sived careful attention, and where necessary, owing to 
decline in the price of materials, the items have been 
y adjusted.’’ We might remark that the similar para- 
ph in the previous edition said ‘‘ owing to the advance 
the price of materials.’’ The volume still can cause 
asure by the orderliness of its contents, which include 
rything that can be wanted by architects, builders, 
yineers and-contractors. 
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Tur London Master Builders’ Association have issued 
their diary and handbook for the current year, and as before, 
it includes a short glossary of electrical terms. It amply 
fulfils its avowed purpose of providing useful information 
for those actively engaged in building operations through- 
out the Metropolitan area, There are the same excellent 
series of tables. 


“The Local Government Annual and Official Directory ”’ 
must now have become almost indispensable to all officials of 
public authorities and to the public authorities themselves. 
It has the imprimatur of official correction, and has been 
edited by Mr. S. Edgecumbe Rogers. It is thoroughly up to 
date and gives an abstract of seven statutes passed in 1908 
dealing with local government. The Old-Age Pensions Act 
is quoted at length. The first portion of the contents refer 
to London, and the second to the country. 


Mrs. D’Oyty Carre has revived the glories of the Savoy 
Theatre. Plays like ‘“‘The Gondoliers,’? “The Pirates of 
Penzance,’”’ “ The Mikado,’’ and “H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ are 
too good and too popular to permit a question of doubt as 
to the advisability of again placing them before the public. 
The well-filled theatre at these performances is at any rate 
sufficient testimony to the popularity they enjoy ; if further 
proof should be required, a visit will afford this. The hearty 
laughter from stalls, dress circle, pit and gallery is almost as 
enjoyable as the play itself. ‘‘ The Gondoliers,’’ perhaps, is 
the most popular, and with an excellent company and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington the intense interest and excitement is 
maintained from start to finish. A card may be obtained 
giving the name of play and date up to Saturday, 
February 6, on application at the theatre. 


Tur education committee of the Hampshire County 
Council have recommended that the County Council should’ 
be asked to approve the expenditure of 11,1691. on the erec- 
tion of a new Council school at Eastleigh, and apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow the 
money. The expenditure of 9,365/. for a new Council school 
at Farnborough was also recommended. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—II. 


By Witu1am CHa.toner, President of the Institute of 
Plumbers. 


(Continued from January 8.) 


[In the first instalment a very brief résumé was given of 
the history of technical classes before and immediately after 
the Technical Instruction Act of 1889. This Act proved to 
be a failure for the classes were attended by a quickly 
diminishing number of students. ] 

In some exceptional cases the classes were equipped and 
the teachers appointed by a committee who possessed little 
or no knowledge of the practical needs of the crafts intended 
to be taught, nor the value of such qualifications as the 
applicants for positions as teachers possessed. 

The idea of any necessity to obtain the advice or assist- 
ance of a responsible organisation of employers, where one 
existed, or of persons engaged in any particular trade does 
not appear to have suggested itself, with the inevitable result 
of alienating an interest that as most essential for success. 

Many of the syllabuses were compiled by authorities whose 
object tended in the direction of qualifying teachers and 
not craftsmen, and as the standard of practice varied con- 
siderably in different parts of the country, it frequently 
occurred that the principles taught in the schools bore but 
a slight relationship to the local practice in their applica- 
tion, and in not a few cases were directly opposed to them. - 

It is not unusual to still find a teacher who possesses the 
highest certificate for teaching a subject having a most 
elementary practical knowledge of the craft he essays to 
teach. They frequently follow quite another occupation in 
their ordinary employment or have long discarded any prac- 
tical association with the subject. Notwithstanding these 
anomalies students persevere tenaciously throughout a course, 
and obtain certificates of efficiency in a trade or craft, though 
only in the way they are taught in that particular school. 
Unfortunately these certificates do not possess their intended 
value, and rarely secure either preferential employment or 
additional remuneration for the possessors of them. They 
are frequently of value however in obtaining an inspector- 
ship ; but in such cases there is no gain to the particular 
trade or craft the educational process was intended to 
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benent. Whilst we have no wish to deprecate the train 
of inspectors or their necessity, even if the system of edu 
tion for craftsmen was much more practical and perfect, 
1s obvious that the number of inspectors might be curtai 
and some economy effected if the individual workman y 
trained on right lines and permitted to carry out his wi 
according to those principles. | 

For these and other reasons which may have a more 
less local character the interest in technical schools is , 
tremely half-hearted, and the attendance consequently 
meagre and irregular. The students who attend with; 
some compulsion on the part of either the parent or ; 
employer are becoming more and more a rarity—they | 
not see the good of it. To serve as a counter attraction 
cheap amusements and popular games its advantages m 
be made more apparent and immediate. The means 
inducing the students to try the experiment, are limited, a 
none exist to compel their attention even if their attenday 
is somehow secured. As a result the attendance throughc 
the country is not more than 10 per cent. of those who mig 
be expected to avail themselves of the classes. This ind 
ference cannot be condemned as wholly inexcusable so lo 
as the system can only offer such doubtful resultant adya 
tages. | 
During the past few years one or two national organis 
tions of employers (and in one case with the co-operation 
the workmen’s trades union) have endeavoured to rend 
assistance to those authorities who exercise a control 
technical education by approving the qualifications 
teachers, conducting examinations and granting certificat 
This assistance met with courteous approval. But in Spi 
of the cost and sacrifice of time entailed upon the memlk 
it has failed to effect any real improvement. It certain 
emphasised the many difficulties and anomalies existin 
and showed that until these are brought into line it is usele 
to hope that the present system will attain the realisati: 
of its ideals—at any rate in so far as the trades und 
notice are concerned. This is so because in no trades 
crafty are the difficulties so great or the anomalies — 
marked as in those connected with buildings. The leade 
of this movement are convinced that if they are to put t 
system upon a better basis, a system of sequence must | 
established from the elementary schools to continuatic 
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schools and onwards to completion by a course at the tech- 
nical schools, It is also imperative that the system of inden- 
bdeed apprenticeship should be resuscitated in order that 
compulsory attendance of the apprentice may be ensured, 
and by this means technical education may be made to sup- 
plement workshop training instead of attempting as it does 
now to supplant it. 

' here would appear to be a weak point in our national 
educational system, the adverse effects of which are by no 
means restricted to those who try to learn a trade in con- 
nection with building. Upon its remedy the success of all 
attempts to get the best value from technical education will 
to a less or greater extent depend. Under our elementary 
school system the State has control over the student in so 
far as it compels his attendance to about the age of fourteen, 
or until a certain standard of the code is passed. But there 
is no control afterwards, except such as the parent may elect 
to commence, and which being thus delayed is not always 
effective. This control of the State, however slight, is dis- 
continued at an age when some degree of authority is most 
necessary if the adolescent is to be inculcated with those 
habits of discipline upon the acquisition of which the future 
will largely depend. If this control could compel attendance 
and attention at continuation schools, and beyond that to 
the technical schools, until say the age of eighteen, there 
would be a hopeful prospect for the disappearance of one 
difficulty that mars the success of the movement. 

_ The direct effect of filling the interregnum between the 
elementary school and the specialised technical course by 


attendance at continuation schools would ensure that the 
habit of study was not completely lost, and the superficial 
knowledge acquired of the multitude of subjects which go to 
make the present elementary code would not be allowed 
toevaporate. Inaddition, continuity in study would remove 
a difficulty with which all technical teachers have to con- 
tend in reinstructing students in those general elementary 
subjects which are indispensable, and that find their applica- 
tion in the special subjects of the technical classes. It is 
unnecessary to point out that a teacher who is at best only 
trained to give instruction in special subjects is not often 
qualified to take the place of the schoolmaster or teacher of 
pure science. His time ought to be better occupied than in 


teaching those subjects which, when forgotten, may be learnt 
better and more economically elsewhere. 

The condition of mental unreceptiveness of the great 
proportion of students attending evening classes is also a 
matter which demands attention. There are usually con- 
siderable distances separating the workshop or building from 
the home, and again from the home to the school where the 
classes are held. <A typical case of a student may be taken, 
who has been on a building or in a workshop all day, and 
leaves work at say half-past five. Between that time and 
seven o'clock (the usual time the classes commence) he must 
go home, wash, probably change, get his evening meal, and 
cover the distance that lies between his home and the class. All 
this in 15 hours. The student has perhaps been in the cold 
all the day ; the warmth of the class-room added to the often 
rather humdrum lecture of the teacher, makes it extremely 
difficult to keep awake; consequently the requisite keen 
attention, especially in theory classes, is quite out of the 
question. The remedy for this is that the employer should 
arrange for those of his apprentices who are attending 
technical classes to leave work earlier on those nights. Suf- 
ficient interest, however, will not be excited to induce such a 
sacrifice until the employer is better satisfied of the ultimate 
value of the technical schools, not to himself alone, but to 
the future workman, if he remains at his trade. 

These criticisms by no means exhaust all that can be 
advanced against the existing system of technical education 
in so far as it affects the building and allied trades, and 
there is reason to suppose that they can be equally well 
applied (in whole or part) to many other trades and crafts 
not directly concerned in building. 

As stated at the commencement of this article, commercial 
conditions are not favourable to higher technical training. 
This most important factor does not appear to have been 
understood, or, if so, not considered at its value by the idealists 
who sought to solve the problem of foreign competition and 
unemployment by this means. 

Technical education in the building trades, if it falls 
short of all else, teaches that the best material and tools, 
together with a reasonable amount of time, are required in 
the execution of work. The classes are well equipped, so far 
as they go, and the work is accomplished under conditions 
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that do not demand the exercise of that ingenuity on the 
part of the workman which is more or less inseparable from 
his actual work. It is often impossible to carry about a well- 
equipped set of tools, and therefore the efficiency of the work 
depends as much upon the ingenuity of the workman in the 
adoption of makeshifts as his technical training. 

The well-designed or adapted materials, and the addi- 
tional time which higher efficiency demands, have a peculiar 
interest to the employer, in so far that too frequently reputa- 
tion and efficiency were not the deciding factors which placed 
the work in his hands, but the lowest tender. It is needless 
to say that there are difficulties in providing an equation 
that will fit efficiency and minimum cost to enable the con- 
tractor to price his work and come near the lowest. It may 
be advanced against this that reputation has some influence 
in the decision whereby contracts are placed. But a casual 
notice of lists of tenders will show that such influence is 
inconsiderable when placed against the lower cost. It is 
usual, except in the case of a well-known firm, to make 
inquiries as to the position of a contractor before placing any 
work with him ; but these inquiries are generally confined to 
his financial position or his ability to execute the job in a 
short time in order to make up for the time wasted by the 
architect in preparing plans, or the indecision of the owner 
in approving them. 

Numerous cases have occurred where the knowledge that 
the applicant for employment possessed a certificate from a 
technical school has prevented his having preference, the 
answer being ‘“‘ this is a cheap job and we cannot afford to 
employ highly-trained men.’’ There have been a few excep- 
tions in at least one department of the building trade, where 
employers have been able to withstand the financial strain 
which a refusal to compete at the lowest prices entailed, and 
who are still holding out in the expectation that some of 
these anomalies may in time be adjusted. 

It is rather remarkable to find that the greatest eagerness 
for cheap work, and the greatest disregard for reputation and 
efficiency is on the part of public bodies, They are frequently 
found to be enthusiastic in one department of their adminis- 
tration, for greater efficiency through higher education, and 
yet are the keenest advocates for cheap work when they have 
contracts to decide. Amongst these none cry out louder for 


cheapness than the so-called representatives of labour, wh 
in the commencement clamoured for free educational facil 
ties to be provided for the advantage of their class, and wh 
have since been either opposed or at least completely indi. 
ferent to any endeavour to assist in its success. 


Tux Factory Department of the Home Office issued on th 
16th inst. a memorandum as to the use of water gas, suctio 
gas, and other gases in factories, containing information ¢ 
an important character regarding carbonic oxide poisoning 
and recommending precautionary measures. The Depar 
ment calls attention to the fact that in recent years they 
has been great extension of the manufacture and use ¢ 
water gas and other gases of a similar nature for man 
industrial purposes. ‘The particular danger associated wit 
all these gases is that of poisoning by carbonic oxide, whic. 
isalso a constituent of ordinary coal gas; but whereas th 
proportion in coal gas varies from 4 to 12 per cent., in ear 
buretted water gas it reaches 12 per cent., and in uncaz 
buretted water gas 50 per cent. The annual reports of th 
Factory Department during the last eight years show . 
steadily increasing number of reported cases of poisoning b; 
carbonic oxide on manufacturing premises. Thus in the fiy 
years 1899 to 1903 there are references to fifty-one Cases, 0 
which seventeen were fatal; in the two years 1904-5 to fifty 
seven cases, of which eighteen were fatal; and in the tw 
years 1906-7 to 136 cases, of which fourteen were fatal, Th 
lessened mortality was due possibly to better knowledge o 
the methods of resuscitation. Instructions with regard t 
starting, stopping, charging with coal, testing, cleaning, an 
repairing are recommended to be posted in the engine-house 
and certain structural conditions of general application ar 
set out as precautionary measures with a view to the avoid 
ance of unnecessary risk. The inspection of valves and con 
nections at stated intervals by a competent person, to se 
that no leakage is taking place, is also recommended, Th 
Department also suggests the provision of ropes for reseut 
purposes, and that further notices should be affixed in the 
works explaining the deadly nature of the gas, the symp: 
toms of poisoning, and the means of rescue and “ first aid.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDINBURGH. 


Ay element of prosperity which has hitherto been associated 
primarily with the capital of the West is to receive more 
attention than in the past in the case of Edinburgh. The 
Scottish capital’s advantages as a show city, as a centre of 
sducation and as a place of residence for leisured and retired 
people are well knoyn. It is possible, says the Scotsman, 
that these considerations may have overbalanced other ele- 
ments of communal prosperity to their detriment. The town 
elerk, acting on instructions from the Town Council and the 
Lord Provost’s committee, has drawn up a document dealing 
with the advantages of Edinburgh as a site for factories and 
other public works and other relative matters. 

‘Her face is her fortune,’’ observes the town clerk, in 
his preliminary memorandum, is a phrase often applied to 
thecity. Its rapid development and progress in recent times, 
he observes, however, prove that Edinburgh is not resting 
upon the traditions of the past, however great these may 
have been, but is keeping its place among the progressive 
cities of the present day. In certain aspects, however, the 
advantages of the city are not so fully realised as they ought 
to be. It is too readily assumed that the distinctive attrac- 
tions and amenity of the city are inconsistent with the ex- 
tensive establishment of industrial works, or that there is an 
absence of the resources and conditions which are requisite 
in the site and successful prosecution of such works. It is 
desirable to clear away misconception on the subject. There 
is no reason why the prosperity and development of the city 
should be confined to lines which exclude the extensive estab- 
lishment of manufactories or industrial enterprises. Instead 
of being devoid of the special requisites for these latter, 
Edinburgh is well endowed with them, and there is no reason 
why there should not be a great increase in industrial estab- 
lishments without in any way interfering with or detracting 
from its characteristic amenity and attractions. The late 
Sir George Harrison, a former Lord Provost, when asked 
what was the leading industry of the city, replied ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.”’ That still remains true; but while there has been a 
vast increase in the educational institutions of the city in 
recent years, the actual extent to which industrial pursuits 


are already carried on is very apt to be under-estimated ; 
and it is to be feared that the degree in which the requisites 
of successful industrial works are to be found in Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood is very inadequately realised. 

Included in the memorandum is a table showing the 

umbers employed in the principal trades in Edinburgh and 
Leith, according to the census of 1901. The building trades 
are easily the first, the total number of men employed being 
13,175 in Edinburgh and 2,308 in Leith. The quantity of 
coal available is abundant; the quality is excellent ; and 
the price, delivered in Edinburgh, is moderate, and will 
compare favourably with other manufacturing centres. 

Edinburgh’s railway facilities are enumerated. It has 
sometimes been said that Edinburgh could not be a large 
manufacturing centre owing to the absence of a navigable 
river. This, however, overlooks the fact that the city has 
direct and immediate access to the Firth of Forth, one of the 
best waterways which could possibly be had. The access to 
the firth by the harbour and docks of Leith is convenient ; 
and the facilities for business at that port are already very 
extensive, and with the adjoining harbour at Granton they 
are capable of extension to any degree required by the in- 
crease of trade. There are thus open to manufacturers in 
Edinburgh facilities for transport by water to and from the 
ports on the east coas. of Britain or on the Continent, to say 
nothing of more distant places, 

Edinburgh has long been noted for the large number of 
persons who possess capital, and place it on deposit, lend it 
to public companies or otherwise invest it. There is really 
an unlimited field for raising capital if the security and 
prospects of the borrower are satisfactory. There is always 
a large number of business men who would form eligible 
directors for public companies of good standing. As the 
headquarters of the large Scottish banks and insurance com- 
panies Edinburgh, in a financial aspect, has great advan- 
tages for the development of industrial enterprise. With 
regard to sites available for industrial works, it is pointed 
out that there are many such sites in Edinburgh, where 
the establishment of works would not in any way injure the 
amenity of residential parts of the city—for instance, in the 
sites at Gorgie (belonging to the Corporation), Trinity Hos- 
pital lands, Craigentinny and Granton. It would no doubt 
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be a misfortune, it is observed in the memorandum, if any- 
thing should be done which would diminish the present 
attractions of the city ; but an examination of the eligible 
sites, in their relation to the residential parts of the city as 
shown upon the map, or to anyone acquainted with the 
locality, will, it is believed, show that no detriment need 
be feared from even a large increase of factories and works 
in those parts of the city designated as eligible for them. 

These works would necessarily bring capital to the city, 
which would be utilised in the employment of labour, not 
merely in the building and allied trades for the erection of 
the works, but in the employment of operatives to carry on 
the various industries for which the works are intended. 
The presence of skilled and fully employed operatives neces- 
sarily involves the usual provision of dwelling-houses and all 
the services and numerous trades which are bound up with 
the prosperity of the community. In this direction may be 
sought the real remedy for the unemployment which is so rife 
at the present time. Much of the effort and expenditure 
now directed towards measures of relief of the unemployed 
in methods necessarily temporary and palliative, but not 
forming any real remedy, would be dispensed with. Addi- 
tional outlets for capital, increased demand for labour of all 
kinds and the production of manufactured goods, with the 
consequent distribution of money in the community, would 
imply increased prosperity and development of the city. The 
new Art School, the efficient and growing technical training 
given by the Heriot-Watt College, the well-equipped Univer- 
sity, the other vast educational agencies and the skilled 
artisans in the workshops throughout the city, might be 
expected to furnish a constant supply of well-trained and 
highly skilled employés, adequate for the demands of a 
great development of industrial activity in all directions. 
All classes and interests within the city would benefit from 
such a development of industrial activity as is now desired, 
while leaving uninjured the existing agencies and resources 
of the city. 

By the passing of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, a 
new opportunity has been provided for attention being drawn 
to Edinburgh as an industrial and manufacturing centre. 
By that Act, which was passed on August 28, 1907, it was 


Sooo 


provided that after the month of August 1908 patents regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom which have been in force for 
four years might be revoked if the patented article or process 
is manufactured or carried on exclusively or mainly outside 
the United Kingdom. The patentee requires to show that 
his process is ‘‘ manufactured or carried on to an adequate 
extent in the United Kingdom ”’ or give satisfactory reasons 
why it cannot be so. The effect of this provision is that 
foreign inventors—and how numerous these are on the Con- 
tinent and in America is well known—will lose the benefit 
of their patents within the United Kingdom unless they 
establish works here and carry on the manufacture in an 
adequate degree. Hitherto they have had all the benefits of 
a patented process, and carried on their manufactures abroad. 
for sale within the United Kingdom. It follows that there 
must be a very large number of such persons who will haye 
to look out tor suitable sites in this country. This therefore 
provides a new and probably extensive—no one can say how 
extensive—opportunity to approach such persons and press 
upon them the claims of Edinburgh as a site for their pur- 
poses. Of course, the same means which may be taken to 
inform these foreign inventors of the position of Edinburgh | 
in this matter might result in bringing it before the notice | 
of persons throughout Great Britain. | 
The Town Council, it is swggested, might take steps to 


. procure definite and accurate information bearing upon the 


requisites of eligible sites for manufacturers, and showing 
how far these are to be found in Edinburgh ; details as to the 
sites which are in the market available for the purpose, and 
the rates or prices at which these are to be had, and to dis. 


seminate such information in an accessible form throughout 
Great Britain and in foreign countries. The co-operation of - 
the railway companies, the Leith Dock Commissioners, the 
coalowners in the neighbourhood and the owners of land may 
Accordingly, if the Town Council approve of | 


be invited. 


taking action in this matter, it is suggested that they should — 
remit to the committee, with power to confer with these — 
parties, to obtain such information and present it in a con-_ 
venient and accessible form, with appropriate maps or tables, 
and to take steps to circulate the same extensively in quarters | 
which might be deemed suitable. 
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view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure‘under 
_ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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COMPETITION OPEN. 


Wates.—Feb, 20.—Plans are invited for a new chapel at 
Penclawdd to contain 800 sittings. The approximate cost of 
chapel, including heating and acetylene lighting appa- 
ratuses to be 3, 0007. A premium of 51. 5s. will be awarded 
the architect whose plan the committee may select. Mr. 
John Rees, secretary, Penlan, Penclawdd, S.O. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMATH WAITE.—Feb. 8.—For erection of mixed school 
and master’s house at Armathwaite, Cumberland. Deposit 
1J. 1s. for full set of quantities, or 10s. 6d. for each separate 


trade. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
Carlisle. 

BarpsEea.—Feb. 11.—For erection of police station at 
Bardsea, near Ulverston, Lancashire. Deposit 21. Mr. 
Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 


Br.rast.—Feb. 8.—For erection of building in Murray’s 
Terrace and Athol Street, Belfast, consisting ‘of three sepa- 
rate warehouses and laundry. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. James 
A. Hanna, C.E‘, architect, Ocean Buildings, Belfast. 

Betrast.—Feb. 20.—For erection of two semi- detached 
villas at Fruit Hill Park, Falls Road. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Bel- 
fast. 

Brnerry.—Feb. 11.—-For the various works required in 
erection of a detached residence in Glen Road, Eldwick. Mr. 
Wm. Rhodes Nunns, M.S.A., Market Street, Bingley, 
Yorks. 

BinGtry.—For alterations to Myrtle Grove House, all 
trades except slater. Mr. H. Bottomley, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bingley, Yorks. 
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BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 15,—For erection of extensions to DartmoutrH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of two houses, 
infectious diseases hospital, Flaybrick Hill. Deposit 11. 1s. C. W. Veale, 2 Horsa Terrace, South Ford, 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and Distineron.—Feb, 15.—For the various works req 
surveyor. in erection of a pair of cottages at Distington, Cumber 
BrrMiIncHAM.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a Council Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 
school in Charles Arthur Street, Nechells, for the Birming- Lane, Workington. 
ham education committee. Deposit 21. The Architect’s _Dusirn.—Feb. 8.—For restoration of ornamental p 
office at the Education Department,, Edmund Street, Bir- ceiling, cove and cornice of Council Chamber of City 


and for necessary repairs to plaster of walls of Co 
Brrpiineron.—Feb. 11—For the different trades re- | Chamber. City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork 


quired in the erection of a dwelling-house in Cardigan Road. Dublin. 
Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 8 Quay Road, Bridling- Dupvtry.—Feb, 12.—For erection of a male classific 
tons ward, and other extensions at the Workhouse, De 
Brrauton.—Feb. 9.—For the erection and completion of | 1/. 1s. Mr. Gaius W. mace ae Union a 
boundary walls and entrance gates and the excavations for ee ase hse we the ee rick 
and the construction and completion of one covered service | M4S0n, timber and other works required in construeti 


: ne ; seta, m clerk, superstructure of machinery buildings, &e., at Shir 
pee places 53 iter Etagouathot,cown clor Deposit 51. 5s. The Office of Public Works, City Chan 
? S be 


BroucHton Moor.—Feb. 13.—For erection of smallpox 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


1 cy ‘st; f A “i Ae actcation block HEAtTHFIELD.—Feb. 6.—For erection of class-room, o 
1ospital, consisting of ward, pavilion, administratio ‘ &c., at Maynards Green public elementary school, it 


pace SURE oats H. B. Williams, architect, Oxford parish of Heathfield, Hast Sussex. Mr. F. J. Wood, « 
reet, gvon. rveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

Brownroyp.—Feb. 8.—For the enlargement of St. Wil- ce pi eccuast nets 12.—For erection of mortuary and sl 
liam’s: schools, Bingley Street, Brownroyd, Yorks. Messrs. at isolation hospital at Histon, Chesterton, Cambs. 
Kd. pempeee & Son, architects, 12 Cunliffe Terrace, Man- John F. Symonds, clerk, 9 Bene’t Street, Cambridge. 
ningham. ary Hoo St. Wrersureu.—Feb. 8.—For the removal of ; 

Bupr.—Feb. 6.—For building block of Sunday-school lery at the Hoo St. Werburgh Council school, Kent, 


buildings and caretaker’s house adjoining Wesleyan church | p “,_ Arnold, correspondent, the Precinct, Rochester, 
at Bude, North Cornwall. Mr. Ernest Wise, M.8.A., archi- TrELaNd._Feb. 6.For erection ot nai 


tect, Dexia stoD ° . 520 children at the Convent of Mercy, Nenagh, co. 
Bury St. Epmunps.—Feb. 22.—For converting the large perary. Deposit 31. Messrs. Moynan & Gill, archi 

room at the Town Hall into public oa and certain other Courthouse, Nenagh, co, Tipperary. 

perce ie alps : ane eee a serra IRELAND.—Feb. 13.—For additions to Drimcong, 
See et Cr et ee ree ee, a cullen, co. Galway. Mr. W. A. Scott, A.R.LBA 


mingham. 


munds. Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

CHELTENHAM.—Feb. 9.—For re-decorating and repairing Irevanp.—Feb. 16.—For erection of Crown Post Off 
Wesley Church, St. George’s Street. Mr. T. Malvern, archi- Attey. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Off 
tect, Winchcomb Street, Cheltenham. Public Works, Dublin. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—F eb. 9.—For building the boundary Kenpat.—Feb. 6.—For re-fronting, converting intc 
walls of the playing field at the Secondary school. Mr. W. | shops and extension to rear of 17 and 19 Finkle Street. 
Rushworth, F.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. ; Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 45 Highgate, Ke 
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yeyton.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of the Canterbury 
d Council schools. Deposit 5/. Apply by February 13 
Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fen- 
ch Street, H.C. 


iscaRD.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a masonic hall at 
ard, Cheshire. Mr. J. W. B. Harding, architect, 16 
: Street, Liverpool. 


ayeRPOoL.—Feb. 24.—For construction of additional 
lings to the Mansfield Street open-air bath. Mr. W. R. 
t, chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


onpon.—Feb. 12.—For enlargement of Western District 
el Office and Mayfair Telephone Exchange (second con- 
ys Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, A.R.I.B.A., H:M. 
eof Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


[ancHEstER.—Feb. 17.—For erection of additional goods 
s, &e., at Ancoats Goods Depot, for the Midland Rail- 
Company. The Engineer’s Office, Derby Station. 


[ancHESTER.—F eb. 8.—For the work required to be done 
e taking down, removal, &c., of the roof of the B retort- 
e at the Rochdale Road station. Mr. C. Nickson, 
rintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall. 


[ANNINGHAM.—Feb. 10.—For works required in erection 
ore in Westfield Road, Manningham, Bradford. Mr, 
iam Rycroft, architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 
|, Bradford. 


[ARGATE.—Feb. 11.—For construction of ladies’ 
emen’s lavatories in the face of the cliff on either side 
e new iron staircase at the Oval. Separate tenders 
or buildings and main drains and (b) for sanitary 
gs, tiling and mosaic flooring. The Borough Surveyor, 
osvenor Place, Margate. 


ATLAND.—Feb, 10.—F or the enlargement and alterations 
» Natland school, Kendal. Mr. John Thompson, archi- 
1 Finkle Street, Kendal. 

BITESWELL.—Feb, 26.—For widening a small bridge 
mas Burnt Mill Bridge) over the mill stream in Net- 
Ul, Essex. Mr, Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief sur- 
_ Chelmsford. 

wron.—Feb. 6.—For erection of two houses at Newton, 
cawl. Mr. Thos. Henry, The Bungalows, Newton. 


and | 


North Brancepetu, &c. (DurHAm).—Feb. 16.—(1) For 
erection of schools at North Brancepeth (Langley Moor) and 
New Brancepeth (Sleetburn), and for alterations at Ouston, 
Wingate, Hawthorn, Rowlands Gill and West Stanley. Mr. 

NoRTHENDEN.—Feb. 22.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of a Council school. Send names by 
February 10 to Mr. W. Taylor, clerk, Technical School, Sale. 
F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 


(2) For erection of 
schools at Medomsley Edge. 


Mr. J. J. Eltringham, archi- 
tect, Blackhill. (3) For enlargement of Langley Park in- 
fants’ Council school. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. Sole tenders are invited. 

Prospect.—Feb, 12.—For erection of a dwelling house at 
Prospect. Mr, John Allinson, Prospect, near Allonby, Cum- 
berland., 

RawMarsu (Yorks).—Feb, 9.—For the different build- 
ings forming the isolation hospital, comprising caretaker’s 
lodge, laundry, and discharge blocks, administrative build- 
ings, scarlet and enteric fever blocks, together with all drain- 
age, road making, fencing, &c., at Rosehill, Rawmarsh. 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Forward names and addresses to Mr. J. 
Platts, architect, High Street, Rotherham, Yorks. 


St. Austert.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of a new gal- 
lery, vestry, entrances, and other alterations at the United 
Methodist church, Bugle. Messrs. F. C. Jury & Son, archi- 
tects, Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 


St. Brees (Cumpertanp).—Feb. 9.—For proposed addi- 
tions to the Grammar school and school house. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr, A. Huddart, architect, 9 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 

Scortanp.—For the excavator, mason and brickwork, iron 
and smith, carpenter and joiner, glazier, plaster, plumber, 
slater, and asphalte works in the erection of Royal Hotel, 
Gullane. Mr. W. Williamson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Royal 
Bank Buildings, Kirkcaldy. 

Scortanp.—Feb, 8.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, and painter works of an open verandah and extended 
bathroom at the Elgin district asylum. Mr. John Wittet, 
architect, Elgin. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 13.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, and painter and glazier works of new 
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A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
‘INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


5 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,” London. 
ALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
YSSEL, LIMMER, 
LAVA ASPHALTES, 


EAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


ts to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

al, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

S, Or any other Asphalting Work. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situgtion, 

turers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 

edal, Paris, 1967. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works_BRIDG WATER, SOMERSET. 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liuzy). 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, ec. 


Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


REALS TT TS aL PAS TRE ER ETE TR NRT, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. RATWAY (Ba st End). 
CorsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance trom Railway), 


IN ROOFING..|,..BATH STONE. 


NEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK, COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. 
Ss 


CORSHAM, Wilts. \ 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W. 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams— ; QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every description of BATH STONEWORK. 
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public hall, Kennethmont. Mr. Thos. G. Archibald, archi- 
tect, 27 Duke Street, Huntly. 

Scottanp.—March 2.—For erection of spire for church, 
for Deacons’ Court of United Free English Church, Storno- 
way. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 
way. 

Sizspen.—Feb. 11.—For erection of ten cottages. The 
Silsden Co-operative Society, Ltd. (Mr. R. P. Holdsworth, 
secretary), Yorks. 

Srocxport.—Feb. 8.—For the labour and materials re- 
quired in painting and decorating St. Petersgate baths ; 
also for the works required in providing additional wash 
baths at St. Petersgate baths. Mr. John Atkinson, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 
the various trades in the 
erection of a secondary school on the Stile Estate. Apply 
after February 15 to Mr. Jesse Horsfall, F.R.I.B.A., 
4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. 

Truro.—Feb. 8.—For erection of a concrete wall against 
the river at Malpas Road. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, archi- 
tect, Truro. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 15.—For the rebuilding, in steel 
girders, concrete and masonry of the following bridges for 
the West Riding highways committee :—(1) Aldham bridge, 
on the Wombwell Lane main road, within the urban districts 
of Wombwell and Worsborough, over the River Dove, having 
a span of 16 feet 6 inches; (2) Rawfolds bridge, on the 
Leeds and Whitehall (branch) main road, within the urban 
districts of Liversedge and Gomersal, over Spen Beck, having 
a span of 22 feet. Deposit 1l. each. Mr. F. G. Carpenter, 
West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Watrs.—For erection of a Congregational church, Roath 
Park, Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Habershon, Fawck- 
ner & Co., architects, 14 High Street, Cardiff, and 41 High 
Street, Newport. 

Watrs.—Feb. 6.—For erection of Baptist chapel and 
school at Holy Head. Deposit 3/. 5s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
wehitect, 6 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 8.—For erection of twenty-four houses at 
Bryn, Port Talbot. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. J. Ivor Thomas, 
architect, 34 Penty la, Aberavon. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRA ripe 
AND PRINTERS 
Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


“MAXimum Daylight 
—— Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


“Cat’s Eye Glass” (ist 


Wates.—Feb. 8.—For erection of large hall to accomm 
date about 1,000, a lesser hall, billiard room and instityj 
together with reading-rooms and library, at Ogmore Va) 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfri 
Place, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Feb. 10.—For the following works for the G] 
morgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Erection of a school - 


Trebanos, near Pontardawe; (2) erection of a school » 
Fochriw. The County Council Offices, Westgate Strec 
Cardiff. | 


Waters —Feb. 15.—For carrying out of alterations a; 
renovations to Crane Street Baptist church, Pontypa 
Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontyopol, 


Wares.—Feb. 16.—For erection and completion of tha 
villas at Pencelli Estate, Treorchy. Mr. W. D. Morga 
M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

W aLTon-on-THE-Nazu.—Feb. 18.—For the construction 
a public convenience. Deposit 21. 2s, Mr. H. W. Gladwe. 
F.1I.S.E., surveyor, High Street, Walton-on-the-Naze. | 

Wincucoms (Guos.).—Feb. 15.—For alterations ai 
additions to the Drill Hall, Winchcomb (Glos.). Mr. Thom 
Malvern, architect, 21 Winchcomb Street, Cheltenham, — 

Winpsor.—Feb. 6.—For work at workhouse, Q 
Windsor. Mr. Philip Lovegrove, clerk, 35 Park 3 
Windsor. 

Winsrorp.—Feb. 20.—For erection of additional a 
rooms, lecture room, &c., at the United Methodist Fi 
church school, High Street. Winsford, Cheshire. Messi 
Alfred Price & Son, architects and surveyors, Sandbach, 

Yorx.—Feb. 10.—For platform roofing at the south er 
York passenger station, for the North-Eastern Railwz 
Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, at York, 


Mr. Apert E. Pripmore, 2 Broad Street Buildin; 
E.C., is the architect for the large workhouse and infin 
in course of erection for the City of London Union at in| 
ton. In our issue of January 8 the building was erroneou: 
ascribed to Mr. Stuart Hill. Mr. A. E. Pridmore has act 
for many years as architect to the City of London Board 


MARSHALL & CC 


Architectural Modellers, : 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pi 
Manufacturers, — 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDO 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


y 
i 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., I 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE P If 
STRUCTURAL SRGREERS. 


Telegrams, 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the > 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST, Su 


BLACKBURN, STARLING 4 


ni MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of 4 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS, }\34 


“Photo, Lesions; a POG ROIS aie ae A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 


MAXimum LICHT WINDOW CLASS CO. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” | 


Electric Bells. 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


hn FITZROY WORKS 
30210 364 Euston R2 
JON DON, 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


s 3 
s . Gresham Works, | PE 
3 | re 
iS = | NOTTINGHAM, a) | £ 
= = AAG 
25 ok DUBLIN & HANLEY. | | E 
| pee 
= <= 7 e | : We 
Sie a: 53 Chimney Columns | ¥% 
pea bt : + = » Pointed, Hooped, 2 er By 
8 isd ai: aa Mand Repaired. No stop: a, 18} 
§ 2 ; : & 5 page of Works required, © eh " 14 
st i: |i 
= 3 i: s g Colliery Signals | if 
rn AND f 
ae an | 
8 = 
2 5 
: : 
F ; 


‘[Mustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrice’ Ta+xks. sent om request. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHIPPING NORTON. 
TENDERS. For additions to house and stabling at Foxholes, Chipping 
BERKS. Norton, Oxon. Messrs. CaNcELLOoR & H111, architects, 
making alterations at premises, Sunningdale, Berks, for Winchester. 

7 the Bandon and Pentel Bank, Ltd. "Mr. V. Vacno- Burden ‘ ; . 2 ; ; Bee api etayey lO) 0 
LINI, architect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Clapham Knowles & Sons . : : : : : 5,096 0 0 
Rise, 8. W. Benfield & Loxley. 2 : é 4,943 0 0 

Wakelin ; , : 2 : : » Serdatey 0 A Cubitt & Co. g ; ; , é : 4,922 0 0 

Parsons é : : ; a H r Tey AO OG Howman & Goer ‘ ‘ ; ; 3 4,705 0 O 

Charman : ; : , : d : 732 0 0 Booth & Son. : : ; ; ; 4,585 10 0 

Groves . : : : : . i 730 0 0 G. & T, Cannon at , : ; : 4,544 0 0 

Fairhead weson |: - a 4 P A 728 0 0 G ROVES & Sons, Milton (accepted) 3 P 4,495 0 0 

Rice & Son (accepted) . s : : 713 0 0 DUDLEY. 

For building alterations and extensions at the Union Offices, 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. St. James’s Road. 

yr erecting new elementary school for fifty-six children at Smart ie . . : . . pe oy PY 
Whelpley Hill, Ashley Green, Bucks. Mr. C. H. Rizy, Golding & Son. : 7 298 0 0 
architect, Aylesbury. Kendrick ‘ . : : : P : 295 0 O 

Honour & Se ae ; ; %. £71070 0 Pearcey & Leech . : : f ; 294 0 0 

Parsons : : : , : : : 698 0 0 Webb. . . . : ; : : 275 0 0 

Darlington - : ; : . : : 689 10 0 Deeley . - : : : : : ; 2/0 0 Q 

Webster & Cannon ; ; s ¥ , 668 O 0 Guest. er : : : : : 268 0 0 

Mead , ; 4 : é . 3 ‘ 639 O 0 teedte & Sons . ) ’ ; . i 2 

1p 1lietts & sons . . . ° . . 

eS Caecepied) gee JAKEMAN & Rounp, Dudley (accepted) ; 235 0 0 

FISHPONDS. 
SA eae For extension of All Saints Church. Messrs. LIncGEn- 

w constructing roads and sewers on the Halsdon Building Barker, Son & Erxis, architects, Bristol. 

Estate, Exeter Road. Mr. P. Kertky, surveyor, Ex- Cowlin & Son. ; "= 23 0100.0. 0 
mouth. Browning . : ‘ : . ‘ ; eAtears Hk fe 

Pratt d , ' ~ -£1,520"0 0 Perkins & Son . : ; 2,638 0 0 

Tatts... : 3 ; ; : : ; 549) 78" 0 Preece , ; E ; : ; : ratand). ie (8 

Harris : . ; : : : ; VATA) ala) 5 Adams & Jefferies. ; : : : 2,604 0 0 

Cranson & Co. . : i : : ' 125608 Oen. 0 Forse & Son , ; 2596 0 0 

eee ee eS 1,200 0 0 Ridd Sons, . .° . | ss eee eee 

Lacey Seeions eee hay) 2% 1,150) 0- 0 Gluyasoe yc) <i, <' ot (ee ORO Zageereed 

Wee. Taylor . . . . . . L149 5° 0 Marsh & Stone . d F ’ ; : 2,460 0 °0 

Grounds & Newton . d ; : : 12065" 10 n0 Walters & Son . ; : : : 238 0 0 

Cooper & Son. ; ‘ ; : i 1,062 13 10 Love.’ : 2375 0 0 

es ee. 1,019 4 4 Hates" da Son... » shy seeee 0 eee cian acd 

A. W. Taytor, Withycombe (accepted). 991-18 0 Clark & Sons . : } } ‘ ; 2255 0 0 


Jue BATH STONE FIRMS [TD €eeeem, 


QUARRIES 


BOX GROUND, aN 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, f 
WESTW 


OOD GROUND. 
HARTHAM PARK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
TLAND. Z 
LIVERPOOL — 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHA 


NGE ST, EAST, 
MANCHESTER ~ 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


A gate: WATERPROOFING, 
ql BUILDING MATERIALS 
GRR REPOS nan 
Ast stoour: 4 
L.&S.W.R. Nine Elms. 
32. Crosvenor Road; 
Pimlico. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


HARCOURTS’ (10.) patent 
& 255? Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


AMONG BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. Shek 
MANY PLACES: 
The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works, Saltley. 
The ‘“ Scotsman,’”’ Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks, Manchester. 
“The Times’’ Office, London. The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
( a aN The Post Office, Montreal. : The Mansion of T, Wilson, Esq., Hull, 
“3 : 2 The New eens aoe pe i The City Asylum, Birmingham. 
‘ The Houses of Parliament, brisbane. Also on all theleading § ip Lines 
bs ae The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. including ‘The pe et ag a 
BREAKING STRAINS. The New Library, Pollokshields. Star,” ‘* The Dominion,” “ The P. & O.,” 
The Asylum, Letterkenny. ; 5 . 4 


‘Tbs. 880 Ibs. 600 lbs. 800 lbs. “The North German Lloyd,” &e., &e. 
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GREAT BERKHAMPSTEAD. 


For the removal of the existing iron superstructure carrying 
the King’s Road over the Grand Junction Canal and the 


erection of a steel bridge. Mr. E. H. Apny, surveyor. 


Somerval & Co. . ; : : ; woo, 340, 0 
Rubery, Owen & Co. . : ; : : 1270, 0 
Heenan & Froude . ; : : : 1,230 0 
E. Go & J. Keay >. : ; : 4 1,222 10 
Findley & Co. . : : ; : : 141100 
Sands & Son . ; ‘ : ; ; 200; 10 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. . A : 4 1,081 0 
Tildesley & Co. . é : é 3 : 1,049 7 
Rawlingsons & Co. . : : c 1,001 0 
BreEtreLt & Co., Worcester (accepted) . 982 5 


HEALING (LINCS). 


oOonocoooeo°oce 


For building an elementary school and teacher’s house. 


Messrs. ScorrR & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 


Mawer Bros. (conditionally accepted) . £2,448 15 0 


INGOLDMELLS (LINCS). 


For building an elementary school. Messrs. Scorer & 
GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
Elmes (conditionally accepted) . : were tjero:| 0.0 
KELVEDON. 
For additions to Prested Hall, near Kelvedon, Essex. Mr 
J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester. 
Dobson & Son. ; ewes ; eA OO 
Thorn : : ; : : 2 2,755 0 
Barrell : ; : ; : } ; 2,719 O 
Kimberley . , : : : : : 2,690 0O 
Roper : ; : . : ; ; 2,667 0 
Ward : : ; : E ; ; 2,618 0 
Theobald . 5 : : : ; : 2,601. 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; : : ; 2,581 0 
Mason & Son . ; : : : : 2,476 0 
Chambers . : ; : F ; 2,348 0 
Deaves : : é : ; > . Pero L7G 40) 
Smith & Son : : : : : , 2,515 0 
Beaumont, Colchester (accepted) ; 2,133 0 


Oooo oo OC:O'O'S O'o 


LITTLE COATES (LINCS). 


For building an elementary school. Messrs. Scornp , 


GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
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Smith : : : : : ; - £8,675 
Holmes & Richardson 3 : A : 8,627 
Kirton : , ; : é 5 5; 8,431 12 
Thompson & Son ‘ : : : ; 8,302 17 
Marrons. ; : : ; ; 8,179 0 
Hickman . : : 2 q ; ; 7,900 0 
EKlmes : : : ; : : : 7,866 9 
Mauer Bros. : : , : ; : 7,707 17 
Longden ; : : : , 7,749 
Parker & Son (conditionally accepted)  . 7,280 0 
LIVERPOOL. 
For erection of a car-shed in Speke Road, Garston. 
Haugh & Pilling (recommended) . . £3,319 
LONDON. 


o| 


For receiving-ward accommodation at the St. John’s Roa 
Workhouse, Upper Holloway, N. Mr. W. Lockxwoo) 


architect, 12 Sherwood Street, W. 


0 | 
0 | 


Stapleton & Sons £3,470 
Warburton & Son . : ; E i 3,020 
Newell & Lusby . : 3 : ; 2,977 19 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; 3 ; : 2,970 
Lawrence & Son . : ; é : 2,849 
Kirk & Randall 3 ; ; 5 j 2,768 
Stevens & Sons . : p ; : 2,706 
Johnson & Co. . : 3 ‘ ; : 2,695 
Dearing & Co. . : ‘ , i : 2,683 
Hickman . ‘ ; ; . : F 2,650 
Sprosson & Babb : ; 4 é ‘ 2,649 10 
Calnan & Son . : 4 : : F 2,637 
Deacon & Son . , , : ; : 2,598 
Mallock Bros. . P : ; : ‘ 2,577 
Hyde & Co. : é : , 2 : 2,575 
A. & R. Lowe & Co. . : : ; : 2,519 
Webster & Son . ; : : ; . . 2;499 
F, & G. Foster . : 5 ; 3 2,488 
Roberts & Co. . : : : é A 2,479 
McLavueuurn & Harvey, 13 Brecknock 

Road, N.W. (accepted) . i : : 2,291 


WATER-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN "APER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTICN, LONDON, N.W. == Fstablished 18 


a —cCoOoSoOoooeo 


ea es CO Se 


FOR ALL CLIMATE 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROC 


| 
\ 


2 


rorrdinam TOTTEN HAM. Note 
~—6r JOINERY OF every vescripti 
MOULDINGS.  toawy oesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued, LONDON —continued. 

yw the manufacture, supply and delivery of 155,000 stone- For extension and alteration of the Kilburn Grammar 
ware cable ducts required in connection with the elec- School, for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. 
trification of certain further sections of the L.C.C. CROTHALL, architect to the Middlesex education. com- 
tramways. mittee, 

National Fireproofing Co. . F . . £2,967 10 0 Holloway Bros. . ; : 3 2 aU, 40 a) 

McNair & Co. eee ere aay 2,020 10 5 Mittens 4 0. ese, | i... Oe 

Donington Sanitary Pipe and Firebrick Dove Bros. . , : : ‘ : 6,198 0 O 
Co. f : ‘ , ; : : 2,037 10 0 Dorey & Co. : : ; : ; k 6,169 0 0 

Meee sons 1,882 10 0 Porter EP) loti, bie Lente SRE GT ACEO 0 

Jakes & Co. : ; . : : : 1 O24TA 6 Ford & Walton . : ; : : : 6,135 0 0 

Memon. ee 1,785 12 6 Neali 0.5 1 a OD SERS 9051005. 0 

Sutton & Co. . . : . . . 1,758 10 0 Lawrance & Son ; : ; : : 5,963 0 0 

3key & Co. eee | 1.72440 0 Holliday & Greenwood . . . . 5,898 0 0 

Joulton & Co. . : : 1,725 12 6 F. & H. Higgs . } 5,879 0 0 

Robinson & Dowler . ; ' ; : 1,688 15 0 Treasure & Son. : : ; : : 5,869 0 0 

jtanley Bros. (recommended) * . : ; 1,688 15 0 Knight & Son . ; ; ¥ : ; errno 0 

eee ee 1,688.2 1 Mattock, Bros] jawiti. {4 Yee ee zoa. (0 0 

[ugby & Co. . . . ; 1,688 2 1 Fairhead & Son . : 5,698 0 0 

Ashworth & Co. (50,000) . . . 900 0 0 Lawrence & Son (recommended) 5,644 0 0 

seeds Fireclay Co. (50,000)* . : ‘ 850 0 0 

Jstimate of the chief officer of tramways . 1,930 0 0 For the laying of stoneware ducts, repaving, &¢., in connec- 

* Less 25 per cent. for cash monthly. tion with the electrification of certain further sections 
of the L.C.C. tramways. 

r the manufacture, supply and delivery of four elec- British Insulated and Helsby Cables . £16,654 9 3 
trically operated car-traversers for the central car-repair Mowlem & Co. . : : ; ; 16,352 0 0 
depot and Norwood car-shed, for the L.C.C. Ford ; : : : : , ; 16,023 0 0 

{ppleby’s, Ltd. . ; : 252. Tales O) 0 Ewart ; : : : : : ; 15,260 18 10 

300th & Bros. . : : : : : 2,599 0 0 Muirhead & Co. : : ! ; : 15,204 8 3 

dJeenan & Froude : 3 ; : 2,381 10 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. . : : : 13,937 10 8 

Turst, Nelson & Co. . : j : : 2,550 0 0 Westminster Construction Co, : : IS; S10 ce teil 

Mountain & Gibson (recommended) . ¢ 1,907 0 O Reid Bros. (recommended) : : : 13,356 7 8 

istimate of the chief officer of tramways . 2,450 0 0 Estimate of the chief officer of tramways 12,120 0 0 

t making alterations at 71 High Street, North Finchley, | For electric lighting at Caledonian Road fire station. 

_N., for the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd. Mr. Leonard & Co. . 5 ‘ : ; » S260) 220 

| VY. Vaenoxint, architect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Comyn Ching & Co. . : : EELIA0. 40 

' Clapham Rise, 8.W. Tredegar & Co. . : : ; : : 165 10 0 

7roves ; : : : : . £2,185 0 0 Tilley Bros. . : j : ; 142 7 0 

tice & Son : : : : p : 2,098 0 0 Taylor & Co. . F ; ; ; ; apoio i ag ia 

?arsons , : : : 5 ; : 2,066 0 0 Lund Bros. & Co. (recommended) : ; 126775. 0 

TatrHEAD & Son (accepted) . E : 2,048 0 0 Engineer’s estimate . : : ; ‘ 185 0 0 

| 

1EATI ca Ci APPARATUS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 

HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 

HOT WATER SUPPLY. ““HORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 

SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. Pressure Hot Water System (Patented). 

UNIQUE APPARATUS FOR MOTOR HOUSES. TOA le eee eines Pompano 
FURMAN” & “ HORNET” Sectional Boilers, COMBINED HEATINC AND VENTILATION. 

for utmost Fuel Economy. Plenum and Vacuum Systems. 

Scopmrs & Estimates FREE. ESTABLISHED 1848. TELEGRAMS: “ CALORIFICS.” TELEPHONE : 241 LeEps. 


tt OL.DROYD & CO., Ltd., Engineers, Black Bull St., Leeds. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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ZTELEPHON= No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


IEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


(To HM, the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
DGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. a3! FLOOR.) 


REVOLVING SHUTTER PARTITIONS| 


For the division of Schools, Colleges, &c. 
“| AS FITTED BY US TO THE BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRIGHTON & OTHER BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Adapted to existing Schools, as also those in course of erection. Saves the Strain on Teachers, and enables 

them to obtain better results by Isolating Classes. Retains all the Advantages of the Large Room for Meetings, 

Examinations, &c. Can be Cleared Away in Three Minutes, and leaves Unobstructed Space. Do not take up 
extra gangway space. Can be used in Rooms having Galleries and Hot Water Pipes at the sides, 


| Also Manufacturers of FOLDING & SLIDING PARTITIONS. 
auF REFERENCES TO SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. ESTIMATES FREE, Od 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


HODKINSON & CO., LTD. sowie. Sec; SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For repairs and alterations to the stables of the Dulwich 


fire station. 


PADSTOW. 
For the construction of a road 350 feet long and 35 feet wi 
Mr. T. H. AnpreEw, engineer, Market Hill, St. Aust 


F. & H. F. Higgs. £255 0 0 Williams  . £980 0 
Mitchell & Son. 254 0 0 Lester 936 0 
Marchant & Hirst 253 0 0 Shaddock 890 0 
J. & C. Bowyer : : : : : 255° 0 0 Williams & Son 850 0 
Jounson & Co., Wandsworth Common (ac- Budge & Son : ap a : 615 0 
cepted) ; ; 210 0 0 NANKIVELL & Sons, Bodmin (accepted) 537 
For laying damp course to a coachman’s quarters, separate ST. MARY CRAY. 
entrance, &c., Wandsworth fire station. For the erection of St. Mary Cray Council school, for 
L. H. & R. Roberts £179 0 0 Kent education committee. Mr. W. H. Roptyg 
Marchant & Hirst 1515,07,0 architect. 
we Je WOOd ;: ; 34500" 10 Taylor £4,677 0 
Higgs & Hill (recommended) 124 0 0 Jarvis & Sons 3,574 J 
Architect’s estimate : ; ; HAND) 0). 0) Douglass. 3,506 0 
For the making-up and paving of Wimbledon Road, Balham, Friday & Ling 5,410 0 
and Springfield. Mr. J. P. Dopp, borough engineer, Jones & Andrews 5,395 0 
Wandsworth, 8.W. Nightingale 3,556 0 
Wiel. goo sree £975 0 0 Downs 3,335 0 
Harber & Co, 819 10 5 Browning 3,280 0 
Harringdon & Co. . 800 0 0 Tong 3,276 (0 
Potter & Co. . 769 0 0 Blay 3,258 0 
Etheridge. 723'-0° 0 Knight 3,257 0 
Mowlem & Co. 696 0 0 Tngleton 3,247 0 
Lane & Co. 685 0 0 Lonsdale 5,199 ( 
Dykes ey a 680 0.0 Lowe & Co. 3,187 0 
Adams (recommended) . 672 0 0 W tors 3,160 ¢ 
Borough engineer’s estimate 6YS'42* 1 Parren & Son 3,150 ( 
Somerford & Son 3,118 ( 
OSWESTRY. Cook & Sons 5,110 ¢ 
For erecting a Sunday-school, for the English Baptist Wallis & Sons 3,090 
church. Mr. W. J. Ottver, M.S.A., architect, Wolver- Davison ; 3,050 
hampton and Oswestry. Webster & Son . 3,049 ¢ 
Bickerton £910 0 0 Crossley & Son 5,058 ( 
Higgins siete) 10. (0 Bishop & Sons 3,010 ( 
Thomas 845 0 0 Smith & Co. 2,999 
Jones & Evans : : : 830 0 0 F. & G. Foster . 2,982 ( 
Amended tenders. Podger & Sons 2,938 ( 
Bickerton 688 0 0 Jacobs ; , 2,926 ( 
Thomas ; : A : 625 0 0 Skinner (recommended). 2,922 ( 
Jones & Evans (accepted) . 620 0 0 Hyde & Co. (withdrawn) . 2,700 C 
LTD. 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


< BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DELTA METAL, &c. 


™ DELTA METAL C 


EAST GREENWICH, 
LONDO 


Y 
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STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. CIBSON & COMPANY, 
19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEGT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.G. 
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ROMFORD (ESSEX). SOUTHGATE—continued. 

- the making-up of the following streets :—Craigdale Minter ; i J : ’ f , 15.675 0 0 
Road (part), Douglas Road (part), Osborne Road Holliday & Greenwood . ; ; i 15.555 0 O 
(part), Goole Road, Walden Road (part). Mr. W. J. Wanlaiee: : ; J . ; ’ 15,545 0 O 
Grant, surveyor, Romford. By '& Hi Hiegs*) Se ew Cw AAO 
rounds & Newton £1,881 8 3 Porter i , ’ ; ; 14.398 0 0 
wiffiths & Co, 1,799 8 1 Dorey’ & Co. ells, Gee st aeaaDeeD 
les. . 1,668 9 0 Treasure & Son : F 14202550) 0 
‘ree & Sons sb pe’ 1,647 5 0 Fairhead & Son ; é ‘ : 13,959 0 O 
Vilson, Border & Co. 1,591 17 3 Knight'& Son: ... « «, 2 sueete-7aGeow) 
Trueman 1,567 13 0 Lawrence & Son : ' ‘ : ‘ 15,670 0) 0 
a 1,535 17 9 Mattock Bros. (recommended). . . 13,493 0 0 
LENNY, Romford (accepted) 1s 25c meio 

urveyor’s estimate 1,595 0 0 


STANTON-UNDER-BARDON (LEICS.). 
erection of an elementary school to accommodate 150 


TWICKENHAM. 
For street works for the District Council. 


children. Messrs. Harpine & Toport, architects, Hotel Warwick Road. 
Street, Leicester. Mears . f 2 : ‘ : aoa a 080 
hipman £3,150 0 0 Free & Sons . : : : ‘ s 613 7 6 
Jileman. 2,998 15 0 Kavanagh & Co. . : : . : : 55San Oe 
harp 2,995 0 O Catley . ; ; : ‘ ’ : : 549 14 7 
hapman 2,945 0 0 Shepherd & Sons . : P 3 j 545 8 6 
m . 2,907 0 0 Bloomfield. ; é : 534 0 0 
aulkes ; : : 2,885 0 0 Wimpey & Co... ; ‘ : : 530 0 0 
oone & Warrington . f 2,849 10 0 Jarman : , : ; : : : 511 0 0 
OX 2,849 0 0 Mowlem & Co. ; ; : : : ‘ 505 0 0 
[oss . . - 290? 0 A. & B. Hanson . ; ; : : : 494 0 0 
larston & Son . 2,744 0 0 Rhodes 4 . : : : : 47413 7 
addon 2,680 0 0O 
arding 2,650 0 0 Norcutt Road. 
obson 2,645 0 0 Bloomfield : : : : : : 515 10 0 
1 : : ; : : 2,635 0 O Free & Sons . : : ‘ ; ; p 478 5 0O 
leath (conditionally accepted) . Avaya, 10) 10) Mears . ‘ : 5 3 ‘ ; : 474 0 0 
Catley . : ; ; : : : 7 464 0 0 
SOUTHGATE, Wimpey & Co. ..' . ") 1 SS EGC EEO 
the erection of a new secondary school for the Middlesex Kavanagh . : : : : ; ‘ 445 12 4 
County Council. Mr. H. G. Croruatt, architect to the Mowlem & Co. . ; ; : : 2 435 0 0 
Middlesex education committee. Jarman : : ; ; : : ; 426 0 0 
ove Bros. £17,320 0 0 A. & B. Hanson . : i : : ; 425 0 0 
awrance & Son 16,574 0 0 Shepherd & Sons . : : : : 417 9 4 
olloway Bros. 16,000 0 0 Rhodes : : : ‘ a ; 399 6 7 


LL & SMITH 


erley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


JFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RA-INGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


ons FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
EEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


al ——— 


2,600 Guineas’ 
worth for 1/6. 


AND 


LONDON 


Master Bunbury, by 
a 


INSURANCE COMPANY Sit Joshua Reynolds, 
—SSS 
CYFO fetches 5,000 Guineas. 

Total Assets Exceed £11,000;000. . aCe 


FIRE, LIFE, We can supply you with a beautiful 


— ANNUITIES, Tinted Ink Photo, post free, for the 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, |}modest sum of One Shilling and 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- [{5!*Pence- Only a limited number 
pensation (including Domestic ee Send us P.O. for 1s. 6d., and 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity write name and address distinctly, 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate please. 7 


Glass, Profits Insurance, &c. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Head Office: || LONDON: 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 


LIVERPOOL: Chief Office : Ludgate Circus, 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. London. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


O:  —————————— 
‘ 
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TIPTREE (ESSEX). 
For erection of school at Tiptree, for the Lexden and Win- 
stree district sub-committee. Mr. J. W. Srart, F.S.1., 
architect, High Street, Colchester. 


Johnson & Co. meuroo 0 0 
Chambers . 2,655 0 0 
Arnold 2,589 19 0 
Ward . 2,555 5 0 
Saunders ; 2,496 0 0 
Parkington & Son 2,470 0 0 
Pavitt & Son 2,450 0 0 
Gurton : . maa 0. 0 
Spalding, Sons & Co. 2,418 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 2,08 0 0 
Smith & Sons . 2,555 0 0 
Grimwood & Son 2,295 0 0 
Theobald ZO KS A oe Os 8) 
Beaumont . 2,184 0 0 
B. B. & M. Barrell 2,184 0 0 
Everett & Son EOC x0) 
Bennett 2100 One0 
Thorn 2,05 (ea OmnO 
Deaves PAA 8h 0) 


WALES. 
For erection of twenty-two houses at Kenry Street, Ynyswen, 


Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 
M.S.A., Pentre. 


Kiriheaes & Ford £5,170 0 0 
Rees 4,760 0 0 
Dwyer 4,675 0 0 
Williams 4,675 0 O 
Dutfield 4,543 0 0 
Hallett 4,500 0 0 
ROWLANDS, Treherbert (accepted) 4,433 0 0 


For construction of works of water supply in the parish of 
Llangynwyd Middle, for the Penybont Rural District 
Council. Mr. Warxin J. Daviss, surveyor, Felin Fach, 


W. D. Morgan, 


WALES—continued. 


Murray ; 2,276 Q | 
Sutherland : 2,262 6 
Barnes & Wee 2,244 Q 
Rankin 2,226 10 | 
Osmund 2,162 0nOm 
Scott 2,129 18 1 
Morgan F 2,121 18 
Collins & Co. 2,088 0 
Nunn & Co. 2,069 4 
Sayers 2,065 6 
Brown 2,052.05 
Jones 2,012 14 
W.&J.R, Watson, Edinburgh (accepted) 1,914 32 


WALLINGTON, 
For the erection of a pair of cottages in Grosvenor Avenu 
Mr. Dovcias WrIGHTMAN, architect, Croydon. 


Crossley & Sons £855 0 
Tugwell 725 0 
Hote & White 697 10 
Cheshire 697 0 
Everitt 675 0 
Roberts & Tilbury 649 0 
SanpERs (accepted) 630 0 


WANLIP (LEICS.). 
For the construction of 314 yards of 9-inch pipe sewer 
together with manholes and sewage-disposal works. Mi 
H. Herrop, surveyor, Barrow-on-Soar, Loughborough. 


Freer. £507 0 
Hawley & Son 288 14 
Walker 275 6 
Moore & Son . 275 0 
Johnson & Sons 258 0 
Sleath 233 0 
Ball ; 230 15 
Patmer, Leicester (accepted) 226 91 


WARLEY (OLDBURY). 


Tondu. For erection of proposed new schools, Abbey Road, Warley 
O’ Brien £2,418 3 6 for the Oldbury Urban District education committee 
Powell 2,024 17. 10 Jackson, Birmingham (accepted) £9,485 0 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE . 
iY/ (MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
| OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


df, KN 


ay & at zy 
bide Works, 
\ a crs at Se 


oF 15,000 
IN 
BRITISH STAND: 
_ SECTIONS 01} 
\ JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES & PLAT 


“0 fice? ce 5 Bath. Street e sc 
Pula Works, 
Port Mou 


Office & Works 4 [ vy 
Trafford Park 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. TRADE NOTES. 
COUNTRY HOUSE3.—CHAMPION HILL—BAGSHOT—ROSEHILL, Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied by 
ee ea INNER: Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, the sole makers, have been 
TAGE, HARPENDEN—BATSFORD, GLOUCESTER—A HOUSE ON used for the ventilation of the central senior school, Gourock, 
ATHAM COMMON—HOUSE AT ASCOI—WOOLPITS, SURREY. now being erected from the plans of Mr. Alex. Cullen, 
COUNTRY HOUSE, DORSET—POLES, HERTFORDSHIRE. F.R.I.B.A., I.A., of Hamilton and Motherwell, N.B. 
Unper the direction of Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, 
Ree OAD POELABS COURT, M.I.C.E., Coventry, the ‘‘ Boyle’? system of natural venti- 
spON, DEVON.-SOUTH FRONT—VIEW FROM NORTH-EAST. lation, embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, 
E == = ert as on = av A ik Glia aT err ne tee ms 
SS atroOnD = has been eppes to Spons Street schools, Coventry. 
Mtinstriction contre. Mr. Unpan A. Surra _ THE new Council schools, Hadfield, are being supplied 
. i eer ts : with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
inty surveyor, architect, Hatfield. Oh Fees re) ee Bi Nie ES cic 
. a ; _ £897 9 0 grates, by Messrs. EK. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 
man : . p : : F i 808 13 8 To meet the demands of their increasing business, the 
4 @& Son. : : : : : 795 16 4 New Eccles Rubber Company are again extending their 
/G. Foster. : i ; : : FASE ado premises in Monton Road, Eccles, their architect being Mr. 
- ; F : ; L f : 758 0 0 W. Canning, of Manchester. The reinforced concrete floors, 
a I : : ; , : : 755." 0._0 with granitic finish, are being carried out by Messrs. Homan 
ard ‘ ; ; ; 755 19 8 & Rodgers, Manchester. 
k Bros. . . . . : . . (ale O00 THE two new children’s wards at the Portsmouth Royal 
il. ; : 4 : ‘ ; : 742 0 0 Hospital are to be brightened by the introduction of mural 
sock & Son. : A ; 3 , TAM AOL 40, tiles pictures, under the superintendence of Mr. C. W. Ball, 
htman & Son . ; : ‘ ‘ : TOE AM X9, hon. architect. Wall spaces are provided for twenty-four, 
fees COC. Saw . E : : ‘ : file Be) Aa and of this number nine have been promised, at a cost of 
& D. Wilkins . ‘ ; : ; 725 0 0 | 251. each, one of these being the gift of Messrs. Doulton & 
ey & Clarke . : : : f , 052" 66 Co., Ltd., who are making this series of panels. 
md & Gough . . ; : : : 687 0 0 For the last few months alterations and improvements 
WORTHING. have been in progress at Dublin Castle, under the superin- 
2 erection of the new school on the Ham Road site at | tendence of the Board of Works. St. Patrick’s Hall has 
oadwater. Mr. F. Roserts, borough surveyor. been fitted with radiators for heating purposes, and hot- 
op ; . ae , : pt See ke. O48. 0. 0) water pipes have been introduced into the other State apart- 
> & Co. : : ; : E : 6,026 0 Q | ments, which will henceforth be kept at an equable tempera- 
ett & Co. .. ; é ; ‘ : 6,015 0 Q | ture. The supply is derived from two capacious Tangyes 
y & Frost . ; ; / : ; 5,725 0 0 | boilers, supplied by the firm of Messrs. Maguire & Gatchell, 
ley & Co. . : ‘ : : 5,637 ‘0 O who carried out the heating and plumbing contract. An 
@ Sons: . : : i : : 5,595 0 Q | extensive addition has been made to the electric light in- 
8 j ; : : ; , - 5,532 2 2 stallation. 
b ; 2 : ' : , ; 5,490 0 0 Messrs. T. T. Geruine & Co., quarry owners and quarry 
mtL Bros. & Batt, Worthing (ac- agents, Warwick Road, Kensington, W., have made 
ted) “ ; : , " P 5,538 0 0 | arrangements with Messrs. Lamigeon & Co., Ltd., for the 


‘SIGNET’ 


CNT o.w 2) 


Combined 
Range & Register 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c., where the same 
apartment is used as Kitchen and Sit- 
ting Room. 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manner 
the essential features of a Cooking Range and a Sitting 
Room Grate. 

Fitted with Patent Adjustable Damper, giving 
effectual control of chimney draught and economy of 
fuel—an important feature. 


GOES INTO AN ORDINARY SITTING ROOM FIREPLACE. 
Supplied in a variety of forms. 


Large numbers in use throughout England and 
Wales, in Garden Cities and elsewhere, and 
giving universal satisfaction. Numerous un- 
solicited andenthusiastictestimonials received, 
conies of which, with full details of the grate, 
will be forwarded on application. 

The Grate itself can only be supplied through 


Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


MELON IRON CO., Ltd., 


18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames St., E.G. __ Established FALKI RK. 


Telegrams .—‘‘ MATUTINAL, LONDON.” 1845. Telegrams :— 
Telephone :—No. 9105 Central. ““CAMELON, FALKIRK.” 
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working of the business in this country of the famous Caen 
stone quarries. These quarries were originally worked by 
James et Cie. They are at present worked by Mr. J. B. 
Fouquet. The quarries are being extensively developed, and 
blocks of any size and any length can be obtained. Messrs. 
T. T. Gething & Co. hold a very large stock at Caen ready 
for shipment to any port, whilst they will also be keeping 
a large stock at their London depdt, Shepherd’s Bush. 
The firm are ready to compete in London and at all sea- 
ports with any freestone in the market. 

Messrs. JoHN Picxizs & Son, Hebden Bridge, York- 
shire, have just completed a full equipment for a large new 
sawmill and joinery works in Northern India, consisting of 
log-frames, rack sawbenches, &c., large four-cutter planing 
and moulding machines, besides joinery machinery of latest 
types for sawing, planing, trimming, &c., with necessary 
grinding and sharpening tools, besides electric log-hayling 
tackle. This machinery is electrically driven by alternating- 
current electric motors. Some of the machines are direct 
driven with separate motors; this, besides avoiding large 
quantities of shafting and belting, allows of their disposition 
in the sawmill to ensure the greatest advantage in consecu- 
tive operation with least handling of material. This com- 
plete plant will be on view in the makers’ works at Hebden 
Bridge for a short time. We may add that Messrs. John 
Pickles & Son make a specialty of designing and equipping 
such sawmill plants throughout, and have been responsiblé 
for the Jargest mills and factories in many countries. _ 

Tue Carron Company, ironfounders, coalmasters, ship 
owners, &¢., of Carron, Stirlingshire, has now reached the 
150th anniversary of its foundation. Since 1759 it has 
enjoyed an unbroken and continued business career. Prac- 
tically the pioneers of the iron industry in Scotland, the 
Carron Company has well earned and deservedly holds a 
world-wide reputation for the excellence of its manufactures 
of every description of cast-iron goods, such as ranges, 
grates, stoves, cooking apparatus, baths and lavatories, rail- 
ings, stable fittings, gas appliances, &c., suitable alike for 
the mansion or cottage homes of this country or the camps 
and bungalows of other climes. Many awards have been 
made to the Carron Company during the past sixty years, 
and at the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908 a grand prix 


was awarded the company for excellence in design and w; 
manship—a proof (if proof were needed) that after a cent 
and a half of existence the manufactures of this old corp. 
tion still maintain their high level of excellence. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A new theatre of varieties is to be erected at Belfast 
a Scottish syndicate. 

Tur school management committee of the Edinby 
school are considering a proposal to erect three school; 
accommodate supplementary classes. 

Mr. Frank N. Cow ttn has been re-elected presiden: 
the Bristol Master Builders’ Association, with Mr. 
Chown as vice-president. The annual banquet will be | 
in March. 

Mr. W. H. Prescorr, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.#., | 
rister-at-law and chief engineer at Tottenham, has succec 
Professor Henry Adams as president of the Institut 
Sanitary Engineers. 

Av a sitting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court Archbis 
Maguire was granted a lining for the erection of a Ror 
Catholic church in Old Dalmarnock Road and Sayoy St: 
Bridgeton. The estimated cost of the church is 10,800) 

Tur Teesside Federation of Master House Painters - 
their annual meeting at Middlesborough last week. ' 
year prizes to the value of 251. were given to apprentice 
eleven competitions. 

Messrs. Mitton, Bopr & Co. have acquired a large 
in City Road, Chester, at present covered by the co 
building premises of Mr. George Barnes, upon which to « 
a music-hall. Messrs. Lockwood & Sons, architects, Che: 
have been instructed to prepare plans. 

Messrs. T. C. Mann & Sons are pushing forward | 
preparations for the rebuilding of their factory at Cogen 
destroyed by fire on the night of January 6. The dray 
up of the plans for the new building has been entruste 
Messrs. Brown & Mayor, of Northampton. 

ErcHTeEN of the county boroughs of Lancashire ] 
replied to the invitation of the county education comm: 
to co-operate in the scheme to build a training college 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete 


ot 


s= 


WHARVES, 
PIERS, 
BRIDGES, 
FOUNDATIONS, 
PILES, 
RESERVOIRS, 
TANKS, 
FLOORS, 
BUNKERS, 
“SILOS, 
SWIMMING 
BATHS, 
ROOFS, &c., 


practical inf 
and interesting ph 
— of works execute 


Free copies will I 
sent to Architect 
and Engineer 


. so ; 


All designs and wo 


carried out by us 


guaranteed 
§ Designed & Constructed 
by us in ie: | 
Reinforced Concrete. References to comp 
structures given 
<e Factory for Kopax, Lrp., HARRow, just completed by us. Kahn system. eh 2 


400 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 


II6 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Manchester Branch: 46 Victoria Street. 


Beam 


Two floors and roof. 


Works: Archangel Wharf, New Cros 
Glasgow: 68 Bath Stre¢ 
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women teachers and to send delegates to a conference to 
uss the matter. The college is estimated to cost 42,0001., 
the Exchequer will find three-quarters of the money. 


[ue subscribers to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
sgow, last Friday approved of a scheme for the erection 
, new hospital on a site of 10 acres purchased at York- 
._ An appeal has been made for 100,000/. It is proposed 
mmence with buildings for 200 cots. Mr. J. J. Burnet 
yehitect and Mr. A. B. Watson measurer. 

Messrs. Next M‘Lrop & Sons, Edinburgh, have received 
‘contract for work in connection with Troon waterworks. 
» work embraces the raising of the level of Loch Braden 
| a conduit from Loch Braden to Grimmet. The work, 
ch will provide employment for a large number of men, 
| be started at once. 

Tue annual meeting of the Master Masons’ Association 
Jlasgow and neighbourhood was held in the secretary’s 
mbers, 175 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Mr. George 
Jas, the president, in the chair. The meeting elected 
following office-bearers for the current year :—President, 
meillor William M‘Neill; vice-president, Mr. Malcolm 
wart; treasurer, Mr. Robert Gilchrist. 

Tae Brynmawr District Council have decided to apply 
he Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 3,0001. 
the purpose of extending the western sewerage scheme. 
. Baldwin Latham estimated the cost of making the con- 
tion at 7,5001. The Duke of Beaufort will contribute 
)0l. towards that sum, leaving 2,500/. to be found by the 
incil, who will apply for 5001. extra. for contingencies. 


Tue plans of the new schools to be erected at Whitehaven 
‘e been modified by Mr. G. D. Oliver, architect. The 
il estimate now for the mixed school, to provide for 512 
olars, is 5,070/., instead of 5,385/. The estimate of the 
ant school remains at 2,069/. The total original estimate 
the schools has been reduced from 9,3151. to 9,180/. The 
cation committee have resolved that the plans and esti- 
te be sent to the Town Council. 

Ir is expected soon to begin the building of the new 
itch of St. John Baptist, in Byfleet, Surrey. When 
rpleted the church will hold over 600 people. It is pro- 
ed to build the nave and transepts first at a cost of about 
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6,0007., and the chancel and spire in the future at a cost of 
another 4,000/. The materials are to be flint with dressed 
freestone externally ; red-tiled roof and oak-shingled spire ; 
inside walls and dressing of freestone. 


In compliance with the requirements of Parliament esti- 
mates have been deposited by the North-Eastern Railway 
Company showing the expenditure which will have to be in- 
curred in the event of sanction being given to all the new 
lines and new works sought to be constructed under their 
Bill for next Session. The total is put down at 400,4171., of 
which 35,0201. will be spent on new lines in Northumber- 
land ; 212,000/. on a railway and staiths at West Dunston, 
Durham; 52,2631. on new lines in Hull; 13,407]. on a 
widening of the Hull and Doncaster Railway ; 82,7891. on a 
jetty at Salt End, Hull; and the balance of 4,938/. upon five 
new roads. To meet this expenditure it is proposed to take 
power to raise 450,000/. additional preference capital. 

Tue Incorporated Institute of British Decorators held 
their annual meeting in the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday. The annual report showed that the membership 
of the Scottish branch was sixty-three, the same as last year. 
Two new Fellows and one Associate had been enrolled, and 
two Fellows had resigned and one had died. The committee 
approved of the establishment of a capital fund of 1501. by 
the central executive, and remitted 27]. 10s. as the first con- 
tribution of the branch. The committee also decided to send 
15/. in the years 1909 and 1910, in each of which years it 
is proposed to add 1001. to the capital fund. The accounts 
showed a credit balance of 341. Office-bearers were re- 
appointed as follows:—President, Colonel Bennett, Glas- 
gow ; vice-president, Mr. James Clark ; secretary and trea- 
surer, Mr. George J. Cameron, Glasgow. 

THE annual general meeting and conference in connec- 
tion with the Association of Master Painters in Scotland 
was held in the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, on January 21. 
Between seventy and eighty members were present, and tht 
chair was occupied by Mr. William Mackay, Dundee. The 
annual report of the general committee stated that there 
were 207 members, which figure was almost the same as last 
year. Seven local associations are affiliated with the 
National Association, viz.:—Aberdeen, Ayr, Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Girvan, and Hamilton. In addition to the 
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members of the affiliated local associations there are thirty 
individual members. So far as the Association was con- 
cerned, there had been no serious conflicts between masters 
and men. Although there was a balance at the credit of the 
general funds of the Association of 34]. 16s. 8d., the debit 
balance in connection with the apprentices’ competition and 
travelling scholarship fund now amounts to 1131. 13s. 8d. 
Mr. George Carfrae, Edinburgh, was elected president. 


VARIETIES. 

THE municipal gasworks at Dunbar are to be extended at 
a cost of 2,5001. 

Parr of the roof of Chesterfield parish church has been 
declared unsafe, and is to be immediately repaired. The 
galleries around the church were closed to the public on 
Sunday. 

Tur works and improvements committee, Inverness, have 
been instructed to consider as to the advisability of erecting 
entirely new burgh police buildings on some other site than 
the present buildings. 


Tur Great Central Railway Company have deposited 
estimates showing that the works mentioned in their Bill 
for next session will cost 99,868). The money will be pro- 
vided out of the 750,000/. additional 33 per cent. second 
debenture stock which it is proposed to raise. 

Tue library committee of the Bolton Town Council have 
resolved that plans be invited for buildings at Astley Bridge, 
Halliwell, and Great Lever from architects of the borough 
who have been in practice as principals for the past six 
months. Certain conditions to be noted by the architects 
were submitted by the chief librarian. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation are organising a conference on 
the proposal to have electric energy carried along the various 
railway tracks in Scotland by the North British Electrical 
Power Syndicate, Ltd. If such power were granted, way- 
leave would not be required from landed proprietors and 
County Councils. 

At the Criccieth Town Council meeting last week the 
chairman of the finance committee stated that the cost of 
obtaining the Act of Parliament in connection with the 


water scheme was 2,276]. The clerk said the costs of the j 
were much more than anticipated. They had to y; 
London three times instead of once as expected, and they | 
exceeded their estimates by 4171. 
Tue Metropolitan Water Board at their last meet: 
opposed a supplemental estimate of 37,8501. in respect of - 
construction of the covered reservoirs at Honor Oak, S.| 
the cost of which was estimated originally at 160,000], 4 
bulk of the extra cost is due to the necessity of strengthen’ 
the works in view of the shaly character of the clay, | 
6,000/. has been spent in increasing the reservoirs’ capac} 
THE annual distribution of prizes at the South Norw| 
technical trade schools, which were founded by Mr. W, 
Stanley, J.P., took place on Saturday. Mr. Stanley, 
occupied the chair, announced that the premises had b 
taken over by the Charity Commissioners, and that he ] 
endowed them with freehold property of the value of 25,.0( 
He felt sure that if British manufacturers wished to h 
their own they must wake up to the practical necessity, 
giving opportunities to lads to become proficient in 4]. 
trades. | 
A pott of the Folkestone ratepayers has proyed bi 
large majority hostile to the scheme for the promotion 4 
Bill by the Corporation by which a concert-hall would: 
erected out of the borough funds and managed either by | 
Corporation or by a syndicate or individual, and | 
guarantee such persons against loss in the enterprise. "| 
Bill had been approved by the Council and also by a comn 
hall meeting. | 
Amone the petitions presented to Edinburgh Dean: 
Guild Court last week was one for the erection of a rid: 
school at the Dean Bridge. Dean of Guild Wilson saic| 
was proposed to build the school of corrugated iron. The} 
was one of the best in the city, and the Court could } 
approve of the proposal. The building must be of stone) 
compressed brick, harled. The petitioners agreed to consi: 
the matter. Two warrants were granted and two ren: 
were made to the burgh engineer. i 
Tue Dublin Corporation on Monday agreed to sanct: 
an application to the Local Government Board for a | 
of 17,4001. for the extension of the artisans’ dwellings sche 
at Inchicore. It is proposed to erect 110 cottages on tl| 
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round, the income being estimated at 8587. An appli- 
is also to be made for 10,000/., being the cost of 
ing and widening Annesley Bridge. 


ntROsE Town Council are finding great difficulty in 
ig a site for a reservoir and filter bed for their pro 
water augmentation scheme. Mr. Bennett, C.E., 
urgh, at first suggested a certain site on Sunnyside 
n grounds, but on the score of danger to patients the 
ement placed objections in the way. Mr .Bennett 
iggests another piece of ground on the asylum land. 
however, farther removed from the buildings than the 
site, and it is believed an amicable arrangement will 
ived at. The scheme is estimated to cost 12,0001. 


e Warwick County Council have adopted the following 
ion :—‘* That on the Midland Railway Company at 
expense removing the old bridge and providing the 
wy abutments satisfactorily to the county bridge- 
, and on not less than 500/. being provided by the 
mers, the Meriden Rural Council or others, the 
il rebuild Lea Marston Bridge as a one-span steel- 
bridge, 25 feet in width, with a clear waterway of 
, at an estimated cost of 1,000I.’’ 


e Central London Railway have deposited a Bill in 
ment to empower the company to extend their line 
he Bank station to and under the Liverpool Street 
.of the Great Eastern Company, with a connection to 
jacent Broad Street station of the North London Com- 
It also provides for exchange subways to be con- 
d at the British Museum station of the Central 
a Company, and between the public subway at their 
station and the booking-hall of the City and South 
a Company in Lombard Street. The Bill further pro- 
for the raising of 330,000/. additional share capital, 
orrowing powers of 110,000/. 


RESERVED decision on an important point under the 
aen’s Compensation Act was given by Judge Shortt, 
Dover County Court, recently, in an action against 
i. Pearson & Son, contractors, by the widow of John 
1, a fitter employed on the firm’s Malta harbour con- 
Tomlin had been employed by Messrs. Pearson on 
wer Naval Harbour works, and proceeded thence to 
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Malta, where he was accidentally killed. Judge Shortt, in 
giving judgment for the widow, held that although the acci- 
dent happened out of England the man was an Englishman 
and his contract was with an English company. Therefore 
it was only reasonable to conclude that the contract was made 
by all parties under the existing English law. 


Messrs. Denman & Co. have been awarded 38,500]. as 
compensation for the acquisition by the Westminster City 
Council of the front portion of No. 19 and 20 Piccadilly, 
with a view to setting back the line of frontage flush with 
the Piccadilly Hotel. After the street has been widened by 
the demolition of a part of the premises, a new front will 
be built, and they will be retained by the claimants. The 
frontage to Piccadilly of the part taken is 26 feet 10 inches, 
and the return frontage to Air Street about 28 feet, an area 
of 1,230 square feet ; there will be left in the claimants’ pos- 
session an area of 1,352 square feet. The building element 
in the case has been the subject of private proceedings before 
Mr. H. T. Steward (past-president of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution), and the amount of his award will be added to the 
verdict of the jury, whose inquiry was practically limited to 
the question of the leasehold and trade interests affected by 
the improvement. 


THE annual report of the Bermondsey Borough Council 
discusses an experiment conducted at the baths by means of 
a special aeration and filtration plant. The system is to _ 
wash the water and put it back again in the bath, thus 
saving the considerable cost of refilling with fresh water. 
Though not good “as a drinking water,’ one analyst de- 
clared the washed water to be preferable to ordinary bath 
water. Yet the sample examined was from a bath in which 
2,657 people had bathed. Dr. Eyre, of Guy’s Hospital 
declared the filtered water to resemble the water from a 
newly-filled bath, although it had been in the bath ten 
months. Dr. Brown, the medical officer of health, says that 
in his opinion the chemical analysis shows a great improve- 
ment over that of the water before the filtering apparatus was 
started, and he considers the system to have come up to all 
expectations. Last year the cost of the water for the baths 
was only 5/. 17s., whereas before it was 243]. The new 
system shows a saving for the year of 1741. 18s. 4d. 
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Tur Buxton Council have decided on the erection of a 
verandah in front of the hot baths, upon plans to be laid 
before the Duke of Devonshire’s estate agent, and to be 
further considered by the Council. The probable cost will 
be about 8001. 


Tue Liverpool City Council have under consideration two 
alternative schemes for new municipal abattoirs—one the 
rebuilding of the present abattoirs, built by the Liverpool 
Abattoir Company about seventy years ago, on the present 
site in Trowbridge Street, and the other the erection of an 
entirely new establishment on vacant land in Love Lane, 
behind Stanley Dock. A deputation has been appointed to 
visit various abattoirs erected in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent. 

Tur Hull Corporation water and gas committee have 
agreed to an arrangement with the Digit Disinfectant and 
Soap Company, Ltd., of Huddersfield, for the renting of 
three acres of land at Stoneferry for a soap and disinfectant 
works at Hull. The site has a river frontage of 120 feet. 
The company propose at once to lay down 5,000I. in plant, 
and in two years to lay down 10,0007. Building in connec- 
tion with a laboratory, offices, and houses for workpeople 
will, it is expected, be proceeded with at once. 

Tue Farnham Rural District Council have resolved :— 
“That the attention of the Local Government Board be 
drawn to the insufficient powers»possessed.by the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils to secure a sufficient amount of, open land 
around new houses, and, further, that owing to the erection 
of houses on spaces of inadequate areas the Council has met 
with serious difficulties and expenses in connection with 
drainage schemes, and are apprehensive of further diffi- 
culties unless additional powers are granted.”’ 

Tur Land Club Union suggest that Lord Carrington 
should instruct the Board of Agriculture “to obtain priced 
designs for bungalow cottages of a removable character, 
which could be put on small holdings, with or without the aid 
of the County Council.”’ It is estimated that an annual 
charge of 7I. 4s. on a cottage costing 120/. would suffice to 
protect the State against loss, and that at the expiration of 
twenty-five years the cottages would be the property of the 
Council, available still in many cases for habitation or for 
conversion into’ farm buildings. 
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A NEW VENTILATOR. 


THe patent here illustrated has not yet been placec 
the market, but will be ready for sale in a week or two. 
consists of panels made of glass, iron, copper, porcelaj 
other material, provided with a series of nipples in 
form of truncated cones, each of which has a hole at 
apex. Suppose one panel is placed over a shop windoy 
in our illustration. If it is desired to extract the fou 
from inside the window, the nipples are placed on the 
side, then the wind striking these cones cannot pass thro 
but instead extracts the air from within. If fresh a 
to be admitted, the ventilating panel is reversed and 
nippled surface is to the inside. A simple demonstrati: 
the difference-in the action of the two faces is afforde 


placing a lighted candle behind a panel and blowing o 
other side ; if the nipples are towards the blower, the { 
is scarcely affected, but if the nipples are on the inside 
candle is blown out at once. This extremely simple iz 
tion promises to be particularly valuable in shops (y 
it would prevent window steaming) and in railway carri 
It is suggested that for the latter one or more ventil 
should be used for the egress of the foul air, and a ¢ 
sponding number for the ingress of pure air, The us 
which ‘‘ Minnitt’s New or Improved Ventilator for Win 
or other Places’’ can be put are obviously many. 

invention is the work of a warming and ventilating engi 
who knows the requirements which he has to meet. 

London office of Mr. H. T. Minnitt is at 6 Cecil C 
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FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


United States Department of Agriculture have issued 
ort as to Forest Preservation. It is made evident that 
e last ten years, forestry has advanced in the States 
an almost unknown science to a useful growing pro- 
n. in that time the number of technically trained 
ers has increased from less than a dozen to over 400. 
years ago there was not a single forest school in the 
ry, now there are several professional forest schools 
_rank with those of Europe, and a score more with 
s in elementary forestry whose usefulness is steadily 
ng. Forest lands under management have grown from 
7 two tracts to many, aggregating 7,503,000 acres, 
red through thirty-nine States. The National Forests 
inereased from 39,000,000 acres, practically unused and 
tected, to 165,000,000 acres, used, guarded and im- 
| both in productiveness and accessibility. The number 
ites which have State forests has increased from one to 
nd of those which employ trained foresters from none 
ven. The membership of forest associations has in- 
d from 35,600 to 15,800. Ten years ago, except for a 
‘the foremost botanists, European foresters knew more 
American forests than did the people of this country. 
ope they were then using preservatives to prolong the 
2 of beech ties, and so adding from twenty to forty 
fotheir life. Here, on the other hand, scarcely a treated 
d been laid, though there are now sixty treating plants, 
y-seven of which treat ties exclusively, and an engineer 
ecently returned from Europe reports that both in size 
nechanical perfection the treating equipment of this 
"y is ahead of any to be found abroad. 

d yet American forestry has only safely passed the 
mental stage and got ready to do something. Action, 
liate and vigorous, must be taken if the inevitable 
e of wood supplies is to be lessened. We are now 
as much wood in a single year as grows in three, with 
wenty years’ supply of virgin growth in sight. Only 
plication of forest knowledge with wisdom, method 
nergy, in the next ten years, can prevent the starving 
ulation of interest. 

e application of intensive forestry to large tracts 
forestry. It is accessible enough to allow of moderate 


cuttings at frequent intervals, and it may be protected from 
trespass and grazing and from fire, its chief enemy, without 
an elaborate scheme of defence; then taxation is not a 
great burden, because the revenue from farm supplies more 
than meets ‘this item every year, and thus prevents the 
accumulation of interest. 

The application of intensive forestry to large tracts 
will naturally be of limited extent for some time to come. 
Closer utilisation, the setting of a minimum diameter below 
which trees shall not be cut, to provide for a second crop, 
and protection from fire, are conservative measures which 
are steadily gaining ground. But looking into the future 
far enough to make provision for a third crop is not yet 
common, while efforts to bring forest lands to high productive 
capacity have as yet scarcely been attempted. In wealth of 
soil and high commercial value of native trees America has a 
decided advantage over Europe, where intensive forestry is 
paying well. American corporations and longtime investors, 
as well as the provident farmer, must go deeper into forestry 
to reap full reward. 

The increase in the number and size of railroad treating 
plants during the year has been phenomenal. The scarcity 
of suitable timbers for railroad timbers for railroad ties, 
combined with the high prices which they consequently com- 
mand is one of the reasons for the remarkable increase in 
the number of railroads which are beginning to treat and use 
the inferior timbers found along their own lines. 

In 1902 the number of railroad treating plants was seven ; 
last year it was twenty-seven, being an increase of twelve 
over the number for 1906. 

Reports of the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association show that the railroads 
which have been pioneers in treating timber have found it a 
paying investment. The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way erected a tie plant in 1903, and since then has been 
treating hemlock and tamarack at the rate of about 600,000 
ties a year, and now treats also beech, birch and maple. The 
Santa Fe Railway has laid thirteen and a half million 
treated ties, and the records show the average life of those 
first laid to have been 10.62 years. When, in 1904, a con- 
siderable amount of main line track in New Mexico was 
washed out and replaced temporarily with untreated ties, 
treated ties were substituted as soon as they could be 
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obtained, and the untreated ties were sent to the plant for 
treatment. According to the latest reports, a total of 
12,000,000 ties annually, or 12 per cent. of the total cut, are 
now treated. 

Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri and Mississippi are bet- 
ter acquainted with their forest resources by reason of forest 
surveys conducted in co-operation with the Forest Service. 
Taxation, now the most difficult problem in State forest 
work, is receiving thoughtful attention. 

A very successful plan in Ohio of co-operating with land- 
owners in establishing plantations and maintaining their 
timber tracts in such condition that they will serve as educa- 
tional examples in correct forest practice has been extended 
until practically every county in the State has been covered. 
This includes the preparation of plans for managing wood- 
lots and timber tracts and the furnishing of planting 
material which will be grown according to plans:and instruc- 
tions furnished. A total of 466 farmers are thus co-operating 
with the State experiment station. A State forest survey has 
been begun. 

Among the varied activities of the Indiana forestry com- 
mission, none is more productive of better results than the 
encouragement of planting, by experiments conducted on 
the State reserve and by published information on forestry in 
general and on the success of those who are growing timber 
in Indiana. 

In Michigan, during the fiscal year 1906-7, dead timber 
to the value of over $3,000 was sold from the State forest 
reserve. Over sixty miles of fire lines have been built. 
Owing to the efficiency of the fire patrol, no fires occurred 
last year. The plantations of the Saginaw forest farm, at 
Ann Arbor, are becoming a valuable object lesson, not only 
for school and experimental purposes, but for the general 
public. The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company have increased 
their staff of foresters and are planning reforestation on a 
large scale. On the Ausable river, on Manitou island, and at 
Cedar Lake, landowners are carrying on extensive reforesta- 
tion. Two investors at Grayling are purchasing lands and 
making preparations to convert these into regularly managed 
forest properties. The forestry commission distributed over 
60,000 seedlings for experimental plantations among various 
landowners in the State. Forest sentiment among the people, 
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among legislators, and with the press is steadily growin 
One of the best illustrations was the enthusiastic meeting , 
the Northern Michigan Press Association at Traverse Cit 
where an entire evening was devoted to forestry, and 
forestation was strongly advocated. 

During 1907 the most important forest work in Wiscons: 
was the appraising and selling of scattered and agricultur 
lands and the use of the proceeds to purchase other Jan 
suitable only for forestry, so as to consolidate the ma: 
forest reserves on the headwaters of the Wisconsin and Chi 
pewa rivers. About 15,000 acres have recently been pu 
chased. Concessions have been granted private capitalists 
store water at the headwaters of streams, the promoters 
reap benefit from the sale of water power. Much intere 
centres in this attempt of private capital to establish reg, 
yoirs which will operate in conjunction with the forest coy 
in the regulation of streams. ie 

The forest law of Minnesota of 1895 made town supe 
visors fire wardens under direction of a chief warden, wh 
among other duties, was required to make an annual repo, 
including ‘‘important facts relating to forest interests 
The annual appropriation to execute the law is $11,0¢ 
The legislature of 1907 placed Itasca State Park, at the hea 
waters of the Mississippi, under charge of the forestry boat 
appropriated $2,000 a year for demonstration work the 
and $1,500 for fire breaks, development, and improvemen 
It also appropriated $2,500 for planting on the Pillsbu 
Reserve the three year old Norway spruce seedlings t 
board had raised on that reserve. An area of 185 acres yw 
thus planted at an expense of $6.50 per acre. In 1906 t 
board imported 20,000 white pine seedlings from Germar 
which were planted the same spring on the Pillsbury Reser 


Tur Chester Town, Council have granted the Chester Ra 
Company a ten years’ extension of the lease of the Rood 
until the year 1929. The extension was granted on the co 
dition that the company spend 10,000/. on improyvemen: 
including the reconstruction of the Dee stands, the Coun 
stipulating that the public view over the Roodee from t 
city walls be not encroached upon. aie: 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


w of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
mnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
ve Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
af A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
lade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
t the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
mplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


’ FREDK. BRABY & CO.) Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 


~ 7 


BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates, on application. 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL ~ 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., 1t 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Curcus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Wates.—Feb. 20.—Plans are invited for a new chapel at 
Penclawdd to contain 800 sittings. The approximate cost of 
chapel, including heating and acetylene lighting appa- 
ratuses to be 3,000/. A premium of 51. 5s. will be awarded 
the architect whose plan the committee may select. Mr. 
John Rees, secretary, Penlan, Penclawdd, S.O. 


——t 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bretrast.—Feb. 20.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas at Fruit Hill Park, Falls. Road. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Bel- 
fast. 

BrrkENHEAD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of extensions to 
infectious diseases hospital, Flaybrick Hill. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor. 

BrrkKENHEAD.—March 15.—For erection and completion 
of twenty-two double tenement Corporation dwellings on 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Getley Street, and Tunnel 
Road. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. Chas. Brownridge,-M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BrrMincHaM.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a Council 
school in Charles Arthur Street, Nechells, for the Birming- 
ham education committee. Deposit 21. The Architect’s 
office at the Education Department, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Brruruey Fett.—Feb. 18.—For erection of two shelters, 
one dining hall, and a laundry block at their Consumption 
Sanatorium, Birtley Fell, near Chester-le-Street.. Deposit 
1l. ls. Mr. John H. Mole, surveyor to the Council, Union 
Offices, Chester-le-Street. 


> 
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| Doncaster.—Feb. 20.—For the reconstruction of G 


Lion Hotel, Cleveland Street, Doncaster. Mr. James } 
tine, architect and surveyor, Old Castle Drawing ( 
Pontefract. 

DorcueEsteR.—Feb. 24.—For the following works f 


BRIDLINGTON.—Feb. 16.—For the different trades re- 
quired in the erection of a dwelling-house in Cardigan Road. 
Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 8 Quay Road, Brid- 
lington. a 

RiGHOUSE (Yorxks.).—Feb. 13.—For masons, plumbers oll 
ee eee reinforced concrete floor vase and | Cricket Club:—(1) Erection of elas (2) for 1, 
roof asphalters, ironfounders, iron casement makers, and | water supply. Mr. Pp. B. J. Harding, hon. secretary, 
painters’ works required for erection of a three-storeyed fire- | bridge Road, Victoria Park, Dorchester. 


proof silk mill, 63 yards by 20 yards, boiler and engine Dusiin.—Feb. 19.—For the erection of dispensary | 
house, at Thornhill Briggs Mills. Apply to Messrs. Sharp | ings at Jervis Street Hospital. Deposit 21. 2s. M 
& Waller, architects, 32 Bradford Road, Brighouse. W.H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dub 

Broucuron Moor.—Feb. 13.—For. erection of smallpox EpinsurGu.—Feb. 24.—For the various building © 
hospital, consisting of ward, pavilion, administration block, | in the erection of slaughter-houses, as follows, fo 
mortuary, &. Mr. H. B. Williams, architect, Oxford | Magistrates and Council :—(1) Excavator, mason and 
‘Street, Workington. works; (2) iron and steel work, Schedule No. 1; (3) iro 


Bury St. Epmunps.—Feb. 22.—For converting the large | steel work, Schedule No. 2 (steel roofs, pennages and 
room at the Town Hall into public offices, and certain other | ings) ; (4) carpenter and joiner work; (5) plumber » 
alterations. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Walter D. Harding, | (6) com a (7) one ee wens @) ¢ 
A.M.I.C.E., b gh surveyor, Town Hall, Bury St. Hd- | work, lle layers work; }) Terro-concrete wor 
Lc eee : z asphalte. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. James A. Willia: 
CampripGgre.—Feb. 15.—For additions and alterations on A.R.I.B.A., city superintendent of works, Public | 


the female side at the workhouse infirmary, Mill Road. Mr. Office, City Chambers. é 
John Congreve, clerk, 55 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Guascow.—Feb. 13.—For the excavator, brick 
CanTERBURY.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a cottage for the | ™ason, timber and other works required in construct 
head attendant at the Canterbury Borough Lunatic Asylum. superstructure of machinery buildings, &e., at Shit 
Deposit 3/. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Deposit 5/. 5s. The Office of Public Works, City Chai 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 64 reyes aaeate pees Glasgow. 
Coventry.—Feb. 22.—For erection of buildings at the GRANGE-OVER-Sanps.—Feb, 22.—For (a) erection 
Foleshill Gasworks, comprising offices, &c., of capacity about fittings of public conveniences near the Crown Hot 
48,000 cubic feet. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Fletcher W. Steven- Main Street ; (0) making-up of Charney Road. Mr. 
son, engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. Huddleston, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Gi 


DartrmMoutH.—Feb. 15.—For erection of two houses. Mr. over-Sands. 
C, W. Veale, 2 Horsa Terrace, South Ford. Hopprspon.—Feb. 25.—F or erection of a County C0 
school at Rye Park, Hoddesdon, Herts. Deposit ¢ 
The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


munds. 


Drewsspury.—Feb. 17.—For the various works required in 


the erection of a large workshop at Watergate. Messrs. _ wae 

Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, architects, surveyors and valuers, HorraBripGe (Drvon).—For erection of two sei 

Market Place, Dewsbury. tached houses at Queen’s Park. Messrs. King & I 
Distincron.—Feb. 15.—For the various works required architects and surveyors, 8 Princess Square, Plymouth 

in erection of a pair of cottages at Distington, Cumberland. IreLanp.—Feb. 13.—For additions to Drimcong, 

Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park | cullen, co. Galway. Mr. W. A. Scott, A.R.DUB/ 

Lane, Workington. Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


GUELPH TILES. | J.&W.WADE&( 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Our Latest Production. Fine —— ee 
Artistic Colour and Surface. For Manufacturers of all kinds 


High: Class “Wall sand Fireplace TILES and CERAMIC MOSAR 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. | SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APP 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk Syst 
BOLTON : EDINBURGH : DE ane NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : WAREUEETS 


J. Marsden & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Robinson & Mulliner, Emley & Sons, Ltd., F. M. Appleton, 
Britannia Foundry. Eagle Buildings. 14 Tithebarn Street. Orchard Street. Rose and Crov 
NORTH WALES: CLASCOW : LONDON ; SHEFFIELD : and MANCHES 
G. Bevan & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., ee & Co. : 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 18 Bothwell Street. Bridge Street, Westminster. 9 Shrewsbury Road. We ee panes. 


PEDESTAL CLOSETS ae ae Guaranteed. ! 


PANS and TRAPS CANDY: 


TWO-PIECE PEDESTALS 14 NEWST., BIRMINGH 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRIC 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBR 


Med 
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pianp.—Feb. 15.—For erection of two houses in Gray’s 
Bangor, co. Down. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, A.M.1.C.E.I., 
ain Street, Bangor, co. Down. 
gpianp.—Feb. 16.—For erection of Crown Post Office at 
_ Deposit 11. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of 
¢ Works, Dublin. 
‘ps.—leb. 17.—The Leeds education committee invite 
rs for repairs to schools for three years ending 
ary 29, 1912, in separate trades as follows :—Brick- 
and mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber, slater, 
wer, smith and founder, heating engineer, concreter, 
er. The Architect’s Section, Education Offices, Leeds. 
syron.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of the Canterbury 
Council schools. Deposit 51. Apply by February 13 
r. William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fen- 
h Street, E.C. 
yverpoot.—Feb. 24.—For construction of additional 
ings to the Mansfield Street open-air bath. Mr. W. R. 
, chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
yron.—Feb. 26.—For erection of school buildings on 
Hill, Dunstable Road. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Sons, 
tects, Castle Street, Luton. 
ancHEstER.—F eb. 17.—For erection of additional goods 
,, &c., at Ancoats Goods Depot, for the Midland Rail- 
Jompany. The Engineer’s Office, Derby Station. 
mz Enp (Cotcurster).—Feb. 27.--For the erection and 
letion of the superstructure of the main building of 
m at Mile End, Colchester, about one and a half miles 
of Colchester main line railway station. Deposit 100. 
y by February 13 to Mr. W. P. Gepp, clerk to the 
ng committee, New Street, Chelmsford. 
ortEy.—Feb. 25.—For the various works required in 
itions to engine house and new engine bed at Gill- 
Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.8., architect, Queen 
t, Morley, Yorks, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 


BITESWELL.—Feb. 26.—For widening a small bridge 
yn as Burnt Mill Bridge) over the mill stream in Net- 
ll, Essex. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief sur- 
', Chelmsford. 


Mr. J. A. Bean, county architect, The Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Norru Branceretu, &c. (DurHAM).—Feb. 16.—(1) For 
erection of schools at North Brancepeth (Langley Moor) and 
New Brancepeth (Sleetburn), and for alterations at Ouston, 
Wingate, Hawthorn, Rowlands Gill and West Stanley. Mr. 
F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. (2) For erection of 
schools at Medomsley Edge. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, archi- 
tect, Blackhill. (3) For enlargement of Langley Park in- 
fants’ Council school. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. Sole tenders are invited. 

NorTHENDEN.—Feb. 22.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of a Council school. Send names by 
February 10 to Mr. W. Taylor, clerk, Technical School, Sale. 


Nortu Sxuretps.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a cement 
concrete retaining wall of about 150 feet in length and 
20 feet in height, in Bell Street, or for a reinforced concrete 
wall. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. John F, Smillie, borough sur- 
veyor, Tynemouth. 

St. AusteLy.—Feb. 15.—For alterations to Menagwins 
Farm. Mr. B. C. Andrew, M.S.A., architect, Biddick’s 
Court, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


Satispury.—Feb. 17.—For carrying out alterations at 
the city police station. Mr. W. J. Goodwin, A.M.I.C.E., 
city engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Salisbury. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 13.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, and painter and glazier works of new 
public hall, Kennethmont. Mr. Thos. G. Archibald, archi- 
tect, 27 Duke Street, Huntly. 


ScoTtanp.—Feb. 17.—For the mason and brick, carpenter 
and joiner, plumber, slater, and cement and plaster works. 
proposed to be executed in erecting shop and dwelling-house 
at Townhill Road, Dunfermline. Messrs. Muirhead & 
Rutherford, architects, 3 Abbey Park Place, Dunfermline. 

Scortanp.—March 2.—For erection of spire. for church, 
for Deacons’ Court of United Free English Church, Storno- 
way. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 
way. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of ward blocks 


ewsIcGcin.—Feb. 26.—For alterations and additions to 
iggin Police Station, Northumberland. 


Deposit 1/. 1s. 


and kitchens at the Royal Infirmary. 
Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


Send names to Messrs. 


E HEAT. —°*) 


10 FLUE REQUIRED. e 
CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC i 


“SYPHON” « 
stoves! 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL, 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private 
— Houses and Public Buildings. — 
Catalogue No. 63 Free on 
Application. 


fained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of Patentees 


ters, S. Clark & Co., Compton Works, Canonbury 


Road, London, N. 


\ephone ae : 1777 North. 
egrams “Syphon Stove, London.” 
Gap f GD © GED « 


J 


‘588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,” London. 


SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
EYSSEL, LIMMER, 
‘LAVA ASPHALTES, 
AEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Jers to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &ec., &c. 

tal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

aths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


CHARD D. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds. of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


(umereecEE ERR si Ss FR RR | 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘©EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


—_— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


6 ! mn uN 
TM 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


BEZz 
Bazza 


Reg. No. 321,538, 


BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


R for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham 
\ * : 
mn pyatershed London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones: ) 3545 London Wall. 


CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 

Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMIGEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 5 
or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE, 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
———— Y~PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. . Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W. 
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TopMORDEN.—Feb. 22.—For the various trades in the 
erection of a secondary school on the Stile Estate. Apply 
after February 15 to Mr. Jesse Horsfall, F.R.I.B.A., 
4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. 

WAKkEFIELD.—Feb. 15.—For the rebuilding, in steel 
girders, concrete and masonry of the following bridges for 
the West Riding highways committee :—(1) Aldham bridge, 
on the Wombwell Lane main road, within the urban districts 
of Wombwell and Worsborough, over the River Dove, having 
a span of 16 feet 6 inches; (2) Rawfolds bridge, on the 
Leeds and. Whitehall (branch) main road, within the urban 
districts of Liversedge and Gomersal, over Spen Beck, having 
a span of 22 feet. Deposit 1. each. Mr. F. G. Carpenter, 
West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Wates —Feb. 15.—For carrying out of alterations and 
renovations to Crane Street Baptist church, Pontypool. 
Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontyopol. 


Warxrs.—Feb. 16.—For erection and completion of three 
villas at Pencelli Estate, Treorchy. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 


Watrs.—Feb. 19.—For the extension of Alltwen Con- 
gregational chapel, Pontardawe, and the adding of an organ 
chamber thereto. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a chapel in Arthur 
Street, Tredegar. Mr. W. 8S. Williams, architect, Elmwood 
House, Tredegar, Mon. 

Wates.—Feb. 24.—For erection of additions to the 
Pontypool and District Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. My. 
Sidney Williams, M.S.A., architect, Borough Chambers, 
Wharton. Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a small generating 
station at Abertillery, Mon. Deposit 1/. 1s. Send names by 
February 15 to Mr..Maurice E. Webb, architect, 19 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Wates.—Feb. 27.—For building additions to and altering 
the Ynysbwl mixed school, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. H. 
Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

W ALTON-ON-THE-NazE.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of 
a public convenience. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. W. Gladwell, 
F.I.S.E., surveyor, High Street, Walton-on-the-Naze. 


Wrincucoms (Guos.).—Feb. 15.—For alterations ay 
additions to the Drill Hall, Winchcomb (Glos.). Mr. Thom; 
Malvern, architect, 21 Winchcomb Street, Cheltenham, 

Winsrorp.—Feb. 20.—For-erection of additional clas 
rooms, lecture room, &c., at the United Methodist Py, 
church school, High Street, Winsford, Cheshire, Meggy 
Alfred Price & Son, architects and surveyors, Sandbach, 

Wrpnes.—Feb. 15.—For erection of garage, repair sho, 
offices, stores and car shed in the Town Hall Yard. Depos 
1l. 1s. Mr. John S. Sinclair, A.M.I.C.E., borough sy 
veyor, Town Hall, Widnes. 4 


Tue Bexhill Town Council on Monday decided to adve 
tise for tenders for the construction of a colonnade, and 4 
erection of a bandstand and shelters on the new centr: 
parade, in order that there shall be no delay in getting - 
work after the Local Government Board inquiry. : 

Tue work of raising Portland new breakwater has cop 
menced. The proposal is to cut away a length of the inn 
portion of the breakwater, making it flat at the back, an 
placing the stone removed on to the top, thus raising 
11 feet. By this means the outer face will be sloped of 
thus giving less resistance to the waves. Storehouses an 
other buildings are to be erected on the breakwater. 1 
extension of the camber is being actively pushed on, ar 
when finished it will be 300 feet in length, providing accor 
modation for landing at about half a dozen stages. 

Tur Colonial Office Journal gives a description of 
scheme for a water supply to Accra, Gold Coast, which h 
been prepared by Messrs. Middleton, Hunter & Du 
MM.Inst.C.E., Westminster and Edinburgh. The dam w 
be formed of concrete, the trench for which will be sunk wi 
the aid of steel piling on both sides, which, it is believe 
from experience elsewhere, will have the effect of great 
reducing pumping during the sinking and filling up of 
deep a trench as is required. The capacity of the reserve 
is such that there will be sufficient water to provide pow 
to drive turbines to pump the supply of water to filters a1 
tanks at a high elevation, whence it will gravitate to Acer 
The estimated cost of the works is 190,450. The dam is 
constructed that it can be raised at a small cost by 4 fe 
which would give water. for additional power to dri 
dynamos for electric lighting in Accra, ones «| 


$$ 


'SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), [5 


I—— Photo 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 


Pent Steel Selfcontained. 
CeonkRoorsDrncefiinas | 


Hecharacallyerflechically (nfolled, 


a 

LIFTS an HOI 
ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLA 


MacCarthy & 
49 DEANSGATE, MAN¢ 


PATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATC 
DOUBLE ACTION DOOR PIVOT 


& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telegrams, *‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


 TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. , 


ww. FE. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ** Tribrach, London.” 


os OTH Ee 
@ge 9 es e 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. f 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Mem 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts Me ented 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 
SLT LES ESD SS RL AEN TRIES 


LIFTS « CRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


J.G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GRESN, N.W. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


“NEW CATALOGUE Z FR 


“'W SUMMERSCALES & SO 
Laundry Engineers, KEIG 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON,| rinet ciel 
“THE YORKSHIRE sidered | EVERYWHERE, : 


er, Mill Chimney and 
4 Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
f and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

Felled. 


(t/ Manufacturers and Hrectors 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


Salta’ Copper Tape SOLID 
LIGHTNING BRAIDED 
CONDUCTORS. SASH 


re 4 Church Spires Restored. 


No system of expensive 
scaffolding required, 


Fi : © | ee 
Distance no object. Vee PRICE. — 
a) = ir 1g SPECIFIED |) 
ia Wesley Lightning Re Best Arch! 
Cenductor Works, © IT 18 USED by t 


Meadow Lane, Builders. 
Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
Telephone : 3750. 
Telegrams: ‘Austin, 
Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.” 


eS 
= 
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TENDERS. CAMBORNE. e. 
“Sree . C. 


For waterworks at Camborne, Cornwall. Messrs. 5. 


BARKING (ESSEX). Cuapman, A.M.I.C.E., Torquay, and F, W. 8. STANTON, 

kerbing, channelling, flagging, &c., at Ripple Road. A.M.1.C.E., Chatham and Bristol, joint engineers. 

Mr. C. F. Dawson, surveyor. Shellaheat. di. Son, eaeeeeere =...) BO POz RRS 
ee & Sons . ; . £482 0 6 Berryman . 6,108 10 8 
a Stone Co. . ; < : 5 : 448 9 8 Pethick Bros. . ; ; ; : : 5-75a.:0 0 
ters. : . . . . . . AST ARE V7, Mitchell & Bond . . ; ; . : 5,399 14 0 
iiton, Border & Co. . : : : Atay aly. lY/ Nealon . , ; ; : F 4 5,350 17 3 
jenny Menem ee. 430 2 1/1), Benneti<i i. 5 | fir gs, oe eo ae 
wsons & Parsons : . . . . 419 0 0 Woodman & Co. . : ; 2 ; 4,871 13 0 
_ J. Jackson . : . : . SLL er Brebner & Co. . : : : ; : 4,815 19 6 
7, Jackson, Barking (accepted). : AW lal aly ¥¢ Lester , A } ; . , 4800 0 0 
Relf & Son ; ; ; ; ‘ 4,763 15 0 
BARNSLEY. Dixon oe ar jeg TE BN nen OOOO Tae 
erection of additional class-rooms at the Keir Street CaRKEEK (accepted). ; : : : 4,637 12 11 
school. Stevenson j é , ; : 4,584 13 10 
| Recommended tenders. Steer & Pearce . . . . . . 3,978 6 11 
aylor & Son, excavator, mason and brick- 

layer . ; ; ; ; . . £498 135 10 CAMBRIDGE. 
wram, joiner . . : . . . 285 0 O | For the extension of Cambridge post office, for H.M. Office 
‘ransfield, plumber. f . : : 194 2 6 of Works. ‘ 

awber, Townsley & Co., slater. - : 4410 0 Bell & Sons ; ; ; ; ; . £3,997 0 0 
leming, plasterer 1 et: ; 35.0 +O Carter & Wright ss DOs pe ey Sra. 04.0 
@gumont, painter . -. -: - + 23 10 0 Negus & Sonsi" 2 6.) 3) Oe eS Coe OG 
Smith ; : ' ; 3 3,080 0 0 
BELFAST. Fryer & Co. (accepted) . : ; ; 2,788 0 0 
‘building additions to the Municipal Institute, Belfast. 
“Mr. Samvurt Stevenson, architect, Royal Avenue, Bel- CHEPSTOW. 
' fast. Quantities by Mr. 8. C. Hunter, Scottish Provi- | For works at Oakwood, Chepstow. Messrs. PROTHERO, 
dent Buildings, Belfast. Puittotr & Barnarp, architects, Cheltenham. 
eeh : ; : ; ; ; ; Sra : : Additions to Oakwood. 

ei : ; : : : ; j 9 998 0 0 Bowley & Sons . : ; , .. £15075. 0% 0 
ees ; Gollins'& Godfrey. (9. ap.) 06D 0G 
ourtney & Co. : P : ; : 717 0m 0 Revdalite Sones 937 10 0 
Mea Son OIG TOR OF Wino: ve Oostmmipiended). Fae eh. 
‘rmstrong 9300 0 0 illiams (recommended) . : 
thornbury Bros. . : : . A 9,242 0 0 Cottages at Oakwood. 
' & W. Stewart . : : 2 9,199 0 0 Bowley & Sons . : f : F Q 690 0 0 
yowling . : : : : , : 8,985 0 0 Collins & Godfrey. : : : : 675 0 0 
(fee J. Martin. : : ; : 8,804 0 0 Williams . ; F : ; : ; 630 0% 0 
lorry, Belfast (accepted) ; : : 7,000 0 0 Bendall & Sons (recommended) . j 550 0 O 


ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


‘Al communications to Londen Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Raa aot var acts 
TEM a 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


| ROCHESTER KENT 
{\ONDON OFFICE 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 

EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
| tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
| COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
LL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN =@LE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUOUNSTALL’S 


UARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


| SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


/solutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


‘ecified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


i Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
‘ntractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 


Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 
we 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i —-_,_,._—— 
DUDLEY. EXMOUTH. a 
For enlargement of Dudley post office, for H.M. Office of | For erecting new Y.M.C.A. building in Imperial] Roa 
Works. Mr. G. Bravis, architect and surveyor, Exmouth. 
Marshall _ . : ; s é ‘ . £8,503 0 0 Lang : : ; : F : ; . £944 6 
Dalton & Sons . : ; s : : 8,135 0 0 Perry . ; : ; : y ; ‘ 910 9. 
Kendrick & Sons : : : ; 3 7,908 0 0 Dart : , : : : : : : 900 9. 
Blake : : : : : ; : 7,850 0 0 Harding : : : : : 865 0 
Herbert ; ; ; : ‘ : : 7,860 0 0 Hayman, Exmouth (accepted) 839 10 
Smith : ; ; ; : : f,foe 0 0 Plumbing. be. 
Deeley : ; : : 5 : : 7,645 0 0 Waals : : : 60 0 
Round & Sons _. : : : ; ; 7,650 0 0 
Jones : ; ; ; : 3 : 7,625 0 0 
Dorse : ; : : : ‘ : 7,409 18 10 HOUNSLOW. 
Oakley & Coulson : : 5 ; ; 7,447 0 0 } ; ae 
Barnstey & Sons (accepted) . ‘ , 7,146 0 0 For the execution of the following works :—(1) Making» 
Campo Road, Hounslow ; (2) making-up Ailsa Ayeny 
St. Margaret’s. Mr. J. G. Carny, engineer and sy 
DUNDEE. shee Bc sage Bo 
For supply of about 750 tons of cast-iron pipes, the dia- Blomfeld maior £1.445 16 
meters being 6 inches, 8 inches, 10 inches and 12 inches. Diles : : " ; ; ; : 1 sane 
Mr. Grorcr Baxter, engineer. Wears : : ; ; : : : one 
Laidlaw & Son). jh: gee ee eave 7 dh OS Mowlen & Co... 0 
Maclaren & Co. . : 5 : ; : A.502..90 6 F an pein ase = 3 ¢ : : j 213-0 
: : ree & Sons : F ; : ; P 1,184) 
Stewart & Co. . : : : : ‘ 4,179 10 6 Tarn ee 1171 2a 
The Clay CrossCo. s,s 4161-110 | SR RO 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . ; : ; 4,062 3 8 ual Te a 5 ; ° . i i 
g 5 ? Chapman . : ; . ’ : : 1,105a) 
Cochrane & Co. . : : 3 : ; 4,004 111 Waisek 1'100 
Stanton Ironworks Co. : : ; ; 5,856 12 8 eS ; ; ‘ : : ; 4 ri 087 be: 
Oakes & Co. (for 12-inch only) . : : 970 4 0 Batu, Chiswick (accepted) 4 57 0. 
Campo Road. 
EPSOM. Blomfield 
For making-up of Frederick Road, Cheam. Mr. T. E. Mears 
WakE, surveyor, Epsom. Dykes : 
Blaker . : : : : : : SOOT E20 0 Free & Sons 
E. & E. Iles. «4. : . : A , 349 0 0 Jarman & Co. 
Wheeler & Co... : : : ’ 332 0 0 Balls. ‘ 
May : : ‘ ; i g 625 0 0 Mowlem & Co. 
Kavanagh . : : : : , BLT. 30) °0 Brummell 
Potter . : ‘ 3 : : : ; 515 0 0 Chapman 
Aedy , a 293 16 10 Watson 


Shalford (accepted) . SWAKER, Whitton (accepted) 


i) JHE BATH STONE FIRMS [1D 


STREETER & Co., 


| Ouaeaes BATH -&-PORTLAND-QUARRY:OWNERS 


“MONKS PARK, BOX GROUND. 
5 ‘OOD GROUND. ) 


CORSHAM DOWN, FOR HARDENING té> WATERPROOFING, CO Ee Clon wanGeeee 
pap ieree iowa, 2 & PRESERVING FAuc BUILDING MATERIALS [@ ano THe PRINCIPAL QUARGIES | 
BRADFORD, 3 TLAND. 
| LONDON DEPOTS _ i O - ABBEY BATFI TVERECoL ee aE 
G.W.R. Westbourne Park. EAD FFICES »” YARD, B IMPERIAL BUILD 
L.& S.W.R. Nine Elms. aie = Se EXCHANGE Si, E 
2 132. Grosvenor Road, PoEIe Ad PRP T ARN oe Age EO EE A Beant hte esi MANCHESTER = | 4 
« Pimlica. Ee I aol CR ET NO ht PREORDERS Pas ei ER awn aE 5 ibs 3 TRAFFORD P, KK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & GOMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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sUPPLEMENT 
HUCKNALL TORKARD. MARKET DRAYTON. 
e erection of four shops, High Street. Mr. Harry For the entire work of erection of a secondary school, for the 
BNCER, architect, Hucknall, Notts. Salop County Council. 
; : ; ; ; : : £1,650 0 0 Dattow & Sons, Birmingham (accepted). £5,340 0 0 
bert .- : s . : 5 3 1,540 0 O 
in & Rowland. : : : ’ 1,425 0 0 
ster ; ; f , : : 1,419 0 0 NEW BARNET. 
ks & Son. . : . . 1,412 0 0 | For making-up and sewering Latimer Road (part of), Bos- 
ex, Carlton (accepted) : : 1,378 10 0 worth Road and back roads between Fergusson Road 
and Middle Road, for the East Barnet Valley Urban 
HUNSLET. ule Council. Mr. Henry York, A.M.I.C.E., sur- 
ecting Council offices in Leek Street. Mr. B. W. ; Bat roteneid 
(GGINS, architect, Oulton, Leeds. Bell ee sone . £561 0 0 
d Re £1,549 0 0 Tree & Sona) C - 4. oe) * and 0 
Iss, Hunslet (accepted) . : , 1,109 0 0 Lavin ; 499 9 4 
erent 1,104 0 0 Swaker tet he Ue 
n & Co. . : . . . ° 1,099 0 0 Mann .. : ; , ; : ’ : 460 0 O 
les : : ; : : . 1,076 0 0 Sanewin, New Barnet (accepted) ‘ ; 44118 6 
linson & Son A z - : : 1,064 0 0 : 
ey oe S  .  1,060,.0 0 ay at Tate eae 
as & Co A : : : : ; 1,038 0 0 Sangwin : : . : , ; ? 508 14 6 
8 "00 Bell, & Sons i. Sth! = 5 9 eee 1.0 
en ee Oe | Tree & Sons. ees REDO 
ea 2 Manns. c.see (ee 2S ee ee 
Hanson . : : : ! 386 1 8 
| LONDON. Swaker, Hounslow (accepted). : 383 0 0 
pply of two 24-inch steel tubes in connection with the 
umbridge Heath Bridge over the Regent’s Canal, for NORWICH 
e Metropolitan Water Board. a cat pigaooree hae ree . i Ca 
Me saworks Co, . ; £149 10 0 ae om of the additions to the infirmary at the 
House. Mr. B. B. MorGan, surveyor. 
ver & Son : , : ‘ : ; 146 0 0 ayes £13.050 0 0 
ser & FRASER (accepted) ; ; : 139 0 0 ian ; ; ; : . Seaton G 
Scarles : F : : i ; 12,487. 0 0 
LUTON. Smith ; ¢ 19 770s. es 
rrying out works of private improvements in Frederic Youngs. ‘ . . . . . 12,541 0 0 
sreet and Clipston Road. Hurn ? : . : = : 12,095 0 0 
Frederic Street. es REE , iieon ‘ ; 
yoritt & Son, Luton (accepted). 5, See ey Gian ae ; 11.754 0 0 
Clipston Road. Hannent (accepted) . : : = R1E,750 5 D0 
rpRILL & Son, Luton (accepted). : 35117 4 Estimate of the surveyor . , ; 5 11,656 0 0 


1 
t 


‘ONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. | ess sLipPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
For price, delivered at any Station, apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


ATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Tel. No, : 2141. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
(RAL STONE, AND HAVE 
ALAR APPEARANCE. 


| 
| 
; 


>. 


‘== Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘BARNETT, DUDLEY PORT.’ 


, BARNETT & SONS, Limited, | 


DUDLEY PORT, STAFFS. 


lanufacturers of all kinds of SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE and BRINDLED BRICKS; BEST BLUE 
IESSED STOCKS, PAVINCS, COPINCS, KERBS, CHANNELS, &C- % Send for Illustrated Lists. 


| 


f : 
ephone N>.: 6074 Central. London Agent—FRANK S. MAYO, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ Chicane, London.” 
Agent for Leicestershire District—GEO. V. HENSON, The Broadway, KETTERING. 
Agent for Nottingham District—S. 8. McNISH, 11 Dale Street, SNEINTON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SSS 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. OLD FLETTON, j 


for erection of the Dunston Excelsior Club. Messrs, WHITE ae ac ae 
& SrepHENgon, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, For semaas technical and commercial school, The F 
Cae ; 06 26,291,15 1 ounty Surveyor, Huntingdon. ne 
Bailey & Gladder . : é : . 5,u20 0 0 Main buildings. 
Thompson : : ; : 4,990 16 0 Saint & Sons 
Paramour s é ; ; : f 4,770.15 0 Alcock 
Fenwick & Co. . : , 4655 0 0 phe Ress 
Haswell & Waugh . : ‘ : ; 4,642 15 0 ee ens 
White : ; : 4,601 15 10 erect 
Sheriff & Sons. ©. 0s. 4 8. 9 a'570 0. 0.| Dhacknay & Co. 
Rite. eee 58-1 0 Lucas 
Middlemiss Bros. ‘ i : j ; 4,535 0 0 Hicks 
Raven & Hitcham . : ‘ 4,492 11 5 Gray : 
Parkinson & Sons. : ; ; : 4,475 0 0 Allen & Sons 
Pringle 2 : : 4,407 0 0 Shanks 
Johnstone & Brown . : ; s : 4,361 0 0 aera 
J, &)G. Douglass’ o-) teeus amen sen 360100 Oo a mean 
Rutherford : ; ; : 4,352 0 0 Treson : 
Hutchinson : , t : ‘ : 4,350 0 0 Wrycroft & Sons 
Ayton . . . . . . . 4,325 0 0 Hawkins & Sons ; y 
Ser & Carr . ; : : : ; 4,322 0 0 Bridgfoot & Sons : ; : 
i ee : ns = CRACKNELL, Peterborough (accepted) . 
Patterson. ; } 4,100 0 0 Outbuildings. 
Noble & Son 5 : : : 5,999 4 10 Patron 48 
Clements (recommended) . : ; ; 5,960 0 0 Se: hag 
anks 
PORTSMOUTH. ; Saint & Sons 
For infirmary extension, for the Guardians. Messrs. Rake Hicks . 
& CoGswe.u, architects, Portsmouth. Quantities by Suttridge & 
Mr. C. W. Batt, Southsea. ’ eI ea 
Jones ; 3 : , . £6,590 0 0 Rca eT 
Sperring’ .. 59 ACB etn OE BPR D yet me 
Porter ; : ; : ; f 6,455 0 0 Lucas 
Dowdell ; : ; 6,154 0 0 Alcock 
Payne . ‘ : : : ‘ ; 6,125 0 0 Hickman 
Light & Son ; ; ; : 5,992 0 0 Treson . 
Cockerell , : ; : ; : ; 5,921 0 0 Allen & Sons . 
Tanner ; : : : ‘ 5,900 0 0 CRACKNELL (accepted) 
Coltherup . : : ; : : : 5,750 0 0 Wrycroft & Sons 
Corke c é : : ; : ; 5,689 0 0 Hawkins & Son . 
PrivettT (accepted) . : : 3 5 5,267 0 0 Bridgfoot & Sons 


ROCK ASPHALTERS|@*6225NG 


SAVE 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines OF YOUR 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. . W, J - FU ie Ss E & C oO oii COAL 
THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. =) 
20 COOPER STREET MANCHESTER. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoreo BY USING THE PAT: 
Esid. 18766 Tel. No.: 4031 1elecramr Frrer NoavrTinanam 


‘Recent Testimo 


4 DrarSrrs,—We have much plea 
4 ing to the very high opinion we |! 
4 your “Bond” Fires. The great 
4 that they give with a compa 
amount of coals, together with 
4 workmanship of the copper and steel) 
4 setting us many repeat orders for 


(Signed) P.V. Wind 


J. MILBURN, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE \ 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJES#Y THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


y Coons, TRA 
E ENGINE & GARRIAGE SHEDS) 


HODKINSONS C21" asic 


U BIRMINGHAM, 


Sole Manu- 
facturers: 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, 


where the above may be seen 


UM tian # 


ORM 


—\ 6 
Progen, 


% 
& 


bs 
INSURANGE COMPANY ; 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON; 


: = fe C5 
45% 4 De se | ge 
\ Cet Ais me % Om ge F 
\” ais “ \ , a) Ta 
> % a a /. 


: Security £4,432,626. _ 
EsTIMATES from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 


IVEE 
45 DALE STREET, LIVE 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and haviiis a large staff of competent men, can quote Head Offices i KING WILLIAM os 
for work in any part of the world. a 
Speciality.—_Ornamental Lead, Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. FIRE — ACCIDENT roa 
This Company also issues Policies EN 
Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. LOSS OF PROFITS AND ! ; 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. occasioned by ne 2 a 


3. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


= _ SUPPLEMENT 2 
REDCAR. SUTTON (NEAR SOUTHEND-ON-SEA). 
a ue Hetlien Er eeCeE re ene in of For erection of elementary schools for 160 children. Mr. 
ing head a orts We pleatham r. JAMES Wuuirmore, architect, Chelmsford, 
ywCROFT, surveyor, 2 West Terrace, Redcar. 
ce. . ‘ ‘ ‘ : : £240 7 6 Main building. 
> & Son. : ; : 218 0 6 Parren & Son. E : : . . £2,000 0 0 
ron, Saltburn (acce pted) LOO. 16 Moss . ; : f ; , S10 oso 
SEVENOAKS. Brown Bros. : ‘ : : : 1,805 0 0 
e making-up of the St. George’s and St. James’s Dean : , : : : 1,797 16 7 
ads. Mr. S. Tow1son, surveyor. yeh it MORO Catena ee as 
St. Georze’s. AY ag tet Beaumont : ; : ; : 1'682°°0".0 
& Son : : p rs (ODM On Oe col 1 O 0 “9 Ramsbottom & Co. : ; ‘ j ; 1,670 0 0 
jhams : ; . TABOO 181 .0 0 Dowsing & Davis , , 11650-0..0 
enden & Simmons . : Boom 0. 7.162 0 0 Bennett : ; 1,650 0 0 
p & Sons, Crokenhill F. & KE. Davey . ; , , 1,637 0 O 
scepted) . : : : Gs0re0s Uae L160. 0-.0 Johnson & Hawkes. : : ; 1,633 0 0 
SOUTH SHIELDS. ee - ; : : ; ; 1,632. -0 0 
sud avey : : ; : ‘ 1,62157.0;..0 
w boiler-feed pump and steam mains at the baths 
Pavitt & Son  . : : : : ; 1,587 16 0 
d washhouses in Derby Street, South Shields. Con- Wisodharna 1570 0 0 
act 1, excavator and bricklayer’s work ; Contract 2, Hyde & Co. ; ; } ; 1562 0 0 
gineering work; for the Town Council. Mr. J. H. Norden (re ' : \ ; : : 
| conemended) : } , 1,482 10 0 
orToN, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 50 King Street, South Nnchiiel ateetimate 1570 0 0 
‘ields, and 57 Westgate Road, Newca stle-on- Tyne, } ; : ; : 
| Contract No. 1. Latrines, drainage, fencing, ce. 
a . . ace a : Davidson . : ; ; P : : 746 17 9 
ste : Dowsing & Davis , ; : ; ; 660 0 0 
llemiss Bros. . LBS) A7. 2 Moss . f ; 652 10 4 
on . 180 0 0 Higdon. OO. .. a 610 0 0 
ey , . . . . . . ae : ; Brown Bros. , , : ; 600 12 4 
yen. . . . . : : Jarvis 599 0 0 
7: . . . : . . : 7 > ° Beaumont : , : 558 0 0 
0 : : : : . Willmott. : ; 558 O 0 
HINGS (accepted) 144 19 0 Ragsshortorm ee Cor. . {) 551 0 0 
Contract No. 2. Bennett , ; : ; ; : 550 0 0 
ron , < : 2 , ; 67220 00 B&B eH: Davey ; : : ‘ P 546 0 0 
wood & (om ; : ; ; : : 583 0 0 Pavitt & Son, . : : : : : 539 11 6 
ourn Boiler Co. ? : ; 565 0 O Parren & Son - ; ; ; d 500 0 O 
aing & Cooke . ; ‘ : d 528 15 0 KE. & BH. Davey . : : : i : 500 0 0 
lford & Co. . E , : : 519 10 0 Johnson & Hawkes \ Ateye (5 (0 
sardson & Brock . , ; ; 514 0 0 Woodhams 480 0 0 
DI &Co. . ; ‘ 508 0 O Norden (recomme nded) Ado 1G 
y Bros., Sheffield | (accepted) « : 495 10 0; Architect’s estimate 430 0 0 


i, Cee 


P SUITABLE FOR Wit. ee 
| ALL BUILDINGS. | 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR ELAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
‘WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


| Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 
imarded on application. [a3] 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 83 Se STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HE BANQUET.’ R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 


\-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Marks, R.A., Sheep scar Found ry, Leeds. 


p Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence, CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 47a BUITION. 
Telegraphic Address: “* HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” 


Telephone No. 214, 
London Agent— 
_©S. AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, &-0» 


] 


o ‘by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
| oh) ent a a 
BERT WOOD & CO., LTD., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TAUNTON. TIPTON (STAFFS). 

For erecting a covered playground, changing-room, bath- | For sewage disposal works, for the Tipton Urban Dist: 
room, boxroom, &¢., at Taunton school. Mr. F. W. Council, Staffs. | 
Roserts, F.R.I.B.A., Taunton. Brebner & Co. 

Revised tenders. Swann 
Small : : : » - £1,885 70/20" 421,564 12 °3 penny 
Spiller & Son 2 Deb SO Geeibel6 0 0 | ee 
SPILLER, Taunton  (ac- Thiigcace 
cepted) oo 1 BAG SRO oa7. 8. 9 ee ae aes 
Moggridge & Son . 5 182i eieeo 1,576 18 10 Wilson nt Sonal 
WALES. Mackay 

For building eighteen dwelling-houses, for the Aberystwyth Guest & Sons 

Corporation. Mr. Ress Jongs, borough surveyor, Harrison & Co. ! ‘ 
Aberystwyth. Currall, Lewis & Martin . 

Jones : : : : : ; Maaxa,gco -0:..0 G. Trentham : 
Evans & Jenkins ‘ ‘ : : p 2,800 0 0 Vale & Sons 

Jones & Lewis . i : : ; 3 2,520 0 0 Johnson Bros. 

Owens Bros. : : : 5 : 2,502 0 0 G. P. Trentham 

Evans & Sons. : : : : j 2,481 0 0 Trentham 

Owen : : : : : F : 2,475 0 0 Firth & Co. 

Brarne, Aberystwyth (accepted) : 3 2,500 0 0 Cunliffe 

For sewerage and sewage-disposal works, Efail Isaf, for Law 
Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre Rural District | Owens ee 
Council. Mr. Gommr S. Morgan, surveyor, Pontyclun. Firtu, Harrogate (accepted) d 

Evans Bros. . : ; : : pecwl,as7 “0: 0 oF 
Watkins — 07 Up ie ee eee) 10053 a0) 2D WORKINGTON, | 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. ; ; : 1,246 8 9 | For road improvement and bridge extension at Cat 
Collins *&: Cop. 5 Uae eee ee 126215" 0) Gardens. Mr. G. J. Brett, M.Inst.C.E., The Gon 
Sutherland : : t : ; ‘ 1,101 15 10 Carlisle. 
Murray : : : : . : 1,084 19 10 Wilson & Co. : : ; ; . SL Saree 
Pomeroy & Co. . : ; ; , ‘ 1,068 12 8 Johnston & Co, . ; i : : 2 1,389 13 
Rakin : ; ; . : : : 1,064 5 11 Laing & Sons. : : ‘ 983 17 
Morean, Pontypridd (accepted) : 977 410 Dawson ; A , ; ; : : 845 0 

For construction of streets and sewers at Tonmawr, near Lan, Newcastle (accepted) . : : 640 0 

Port Talbot. Mr. T. B. Smiru, architect, Port Talbot. County surveyor’s estimate ; ; : 872 § 
Evans : : : , : £791 12 10 — | 
Sayers . : ; : : : ; - 718 “O10 ei 
Clarke. ; ; on 69b 192") Tar Widnes Town Council have agreed to make } 
Collett. S : ; : : : : 675 0 0 | Parr, the gas and waterworks engineer, a gratuity 
Prothero : : : : 645 0 0 | 250 guineas for special work done in connection with { 
T. Scorr, Port Talbot (accepted) . : 542 10° 6 | laying down of a new water plant. - 


=i 


_ By Srecian Appowre 


“casliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIOLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns, Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 3 : 
ue eee E. W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.LE 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. F 
riers Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.I.B.A. Henry T, Hare, Esq, #44 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. | Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. : Gi 
: Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & 
$Great St. Helen’s, B.C. Wall-lining, Dado. &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. . Lt 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere J. C. Pres 


[BELLMAN, IWEY & CARTER, Ltd 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. 


Sew 
Telegrams: “Grasp, London. ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
THE PARTHENON. 
ST. HILDA’S MISSION ROOM, WARLEY. 
NEW PREMISES, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, BOSCOMBE. 


THE ARCHITECT 


SUPPLE 


———__—<=—<—<———— ee 


Received too late for Classification. 


TAUNTON. 


borough engineer and surveyor. 


hear : £680 0 
‘ollard & Co. 530 0 
Tanning & Son 485 0 
fart 455 11 
. Y. Coles 440 16 
Well ‘ . : ” : 417 18 
'.G. Cotes, Taunton (accepted) . 397 10 
‘ngineer’s estimate . ; 500 0 


WALTHAMSTOW. 


OYAL DOULTON POTTERIES, 


construction of 12-inch stoneware pipe sewer from 
Staplegrove Road to Station Road. Mr. D. Epwarps, 


OOCOCONDOO 


supplying heating apparatus to the Selwyn Avenue new 


‘schools. Mr. H. Prossrr, M.S.A., architect to the 
education committee. 

‘oyd & Sons . : - £558 0 0 
‘argue, Griffith & Co. . 532 0 0 
rundy . 2 : : 493 0 0 
‘alowkar & Sons . ; : 484 0 0 
Terner, Pfleiderer & Perkins 480 0 0 
ogsdon ‘ , : : 476 0 0 
‘ontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . 459 10 0 
aden & Sons ; F 410 0 0 
ASSIDY (accepted) 407 0 0 
ash & Co. 386 0 0 
ite & Co. . 350 0 O 
. & E. Bradley 330 0 0 
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For erecting a higher elementary school for the Waltham- 


stow education committee. Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A 
architect to the committee. 
Waricut, F.S.1I., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


Spencer, Santo & Co. £13,325 0 
F. & G. Foster . 13,224 0 
Coxhead . 13,178 0 
F. & A. Willmott 13,143 0 
Cracknell . 13,018 0 
J. & J. Deane © 12,966 0 
Appleby & Sons 12,720 0 
Lowe & Co. 12,681 0 
Carter 2 ; 12,598 0O 
F. & E. Davey . 12,555 0 
Kilby & Gayford 12,531 0 
Rowley Bros. 12,468 0 
R. & E. Evans . 12,439 0O 
Maddison 12,429 0 
Nightingale : 12,265 0 
Hammond & Son 12,264 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. . 11,835 -0 
Knight & Son . 11,744 0 
FIsHER, Northampton 11,557 0 


°F 


Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. 


POCOCOOeeooooocoeoosS 


Tue subscribers to the Perth Infirmary at their annual 
meeting on Monday, instructed the directors to submit a 


scheme to erect a new infirmary on a new site. 


It is cal- 


culated a new building to accommodate 100 beds can be 


erected at a cost of 40,0007. 


Messrs. Easton Grips & Son, London, who have secured 


the contract for the new naval base at Rosyth, have stated 
that the work will be put in hand almost immediately. When 
a start has been made at least 1,000 men will be engaged, and 
later, five times that number. The principal proposals of 
the scheme include a large dock, a large entrance lock, a long 
river wharf, a floating dock, a basin for submarines, a boat 
slip, ammunition magazines, and workshops and storehouses. 
Seven years is the time allowed in the contract for the com- 


pletion of the scheme. 


| is three and a quarter millions sterling. 


THE BEST 
CERAMIC 
MATERIAL 

R —— 


—— 10 
EXTERIORS. 


ey 


CITY CHAMBERS, 
LEEDS. 


HENRY PERKIN, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 
GEORGE BULMER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 
Architects. 
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LAMBETH, LONDON. 


The estimated cost of the proposals 


London Show Rooms: 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 
Telegrams 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Prans have been passed for an addition to the Biggart 
Memorial Home, Prestwick, at an estimated cost of 4,5001. 


Tur Manchester City Council give official notice of their 
intention to provide a new public elementary school for 
about 500 children at Monmouth Street, Rusholme. 

Messrs. Brypen & Watton, architects, Buxton, have 
been instructed by the Bakewell Urban Council to proceed 
with specifications and quantities of the proposed baths and 
pump-room, which will cost about 35,0001. 

Tuer designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines & Son, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., in a recent com- 
petition for Palmer’s Green Congregational Church have 
been adopted, and the erection of the buildings is to be at 
once proceeded with. 

THE Local Government Board have signified their willing- 
ness to accept the original scheme of the Bradford ,Corpora- 
tion for the sewage of Esholt. It includes an all-masonry 
viaduct across the Aire Valley, which is estimated to cost 
75,0000. 

Tur directors of Aberdeen Royal Infirmary state that 
with the generous gift. of 26,7581. received in May last from 
Lord Mount Stephen they propose to increase and improve 
the accommodation to enable the hospital te cope with the 
ever-increasing demands upon it. 


Mr. A. E. Pripmorg, architect, who is engaged by the 
St. Pancras Board of Guardians to prepare the plans for the 
new operating theatre for. the North Infirmary, has given 
the approximate cost of heating the theatre as follows :— 
Electricity, 751. 2s. ; gas, 1751. 15s. ; steam, 1471. 5s. 


Av a meeting of Coventry education committee last week 
recommendations to erect two new elementary schools were 
received, one in Mile Lane, the price not to exceed 16,000l., 
and the other in Broad Street, price 11,5007. The proposals 
were adopted, after an amendment to build shower-baths at 
the schools had been defeated. 


Messrs. H. Lovart, Lrp., builders, of Wolverhampton, 
have secured a contract from the Great Western Railway 
Company for the reconstruction of Snow Hill passenger 
station, Birmingham. The total will amount to nearly 


100,0001. The work includes the demolition of the present 
station and the erection of a new building. 

Hamiiron Burgh School Board, N.B., have decided to 
build a new academy, and have adopted the recommendation 
of a special committee of their members to erect the new 
building in Auchincampbell Road on four acres of ground, 
A small committee has been appointed to visit other recently 
erected schools for the purpose of aiding the Board in gelect- 
ing a design. 


Ar the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, South- 
ampton Row, W.C. (Department of Architecture and Build- 
ing Crafts), a course of five lectures on the materials of con- 
struction and decoration will be delivered by Mr. Noel 
Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., on consecutive Thursday evenings at 
8.30 p.m., commencing February 18. This course is intended 
primarily for students of architecture, and will supplement 
the instruction given in building construction. The subject 
will be dealt with from the scientific standpoint, but no 
previous knowledge of science on the part of the students 
will be assumed. The main principles of chemistry, geology 
and physics will be reviewed and their bearings on archi- 
tecture discussed as revealing the nature and properties of 
materials, providing a basis for judging their quality, and 
determining the extent and limitations of their use in 
building. ia 

A new bath house, embracing both Turkish and Russian 
baths, with hydropathic treatments, has just been opened at 
92 Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, W. The architect, Mr. E, H 
Adams, of Chichester House, Chancery Lane, has succeed 
in combining all that is best in both the baths, the air beit 
sterilised by the high temperature to which it is brought | 
the heating and steam apparatus, while the constant chan 
taking place ensures its freshness, and the new metallic fil 
ment electric lighting pervades throughout. The walls ar 
lined with enamelled copper, and along the side of the 
Russian bath are tiers of marble slabs. The Turkish bath 
comprises three hot rooms, viz. the tepidarium, the cali- 
darium, and the radiatus. The heating apparatus has been 
supplied by Messrs. Crumblehulme & Sons, Ltd., of Bolton, 
and the lift by Messrs. Waygoods, Ltd., while the douching 
apparatus, sanitary and other fittings have been supplied hy 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. a 


| 
. 
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THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 


<cPRelier Decorations.” 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, % 
SALAMANDER|CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 
1 Newman Street, W. 


ANAGLYPTA & 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


‘“« Anaglypta, London,” 
“« Anaclypta, Darwen.” 


THE WALLPAPER 


Telephone : 124 Darwen. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. 


EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. _ 


London Te]. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. 


LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


_ Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacl g 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Church 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. ‘ 
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LIGNOMUR 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


i 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 Hast. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” — 


MANUFACTURERS 


LIMITED. | 


Telegraph: * 


EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT: 
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TRADE NOTES. 


New elementary schools for the Lancashire County 
huneil are now being erected at Failsworth and also at 
eat Crosby, under Mr. Henry Littler, county architect. 
ie constructional steelwork, concrete floors, and asphalte 
¢ roofs are being carried out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, 
anchester. 

A new porch is now being added to Reigate parish church, 

der the supervision of Messrs. J. O. Scott & Sons, archi- 
ee Chilmark stone is being used and supplied by Messrs. 
| T. Gething & Co., 
ilts. 

Tue Catholic schools, Maesteg, are being warmed and ven- 
ated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and 
vet ventilating panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
'H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


‘Messrs. James Durure & Co., the sole agents for Duresco 
| Scotland, have issued a calendar with a view of a castle, 
jas suggesting the uses which Duresco can be put to, 
,ether used in castle or cottage. Duresco has proved its 
tue by the improved demand made for it year by year. 
Messrs. Patman & FotHertneHam, Lrp., builders and 
atractors, have nearly completed two important West End 
ildings, viz., 4-6 Glasshouse Street, W., facing Piccadilly 
(ccus, under Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, and also the Albe- 
1tle Club, Dover Street, W., under Messrs. Smith & 
lewer, architects, 

THE Linolite Company inform us that, owing to the ex- 
-asion of business, it has been found necessary to provide 
‘ger works for the manufacture of “Tubolite.” The com- 
vay has therefore purchased the freehold of three-quarters 
jan acre of land at South Acton, and the existing buildings 
is been rearranged and adapted to the firm’s require- 
mts so as to insure the comfort of the workmen and afford 
jsquate provision for dealing with the output. 


(Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, Lrp., are well advised in 
fing their ‘‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Price Book’’ of a 
> that will fit into an ordinary pocket, the actual dimen- 
‘as being 64 inches by 33 inches by 4 inch thick. Although 
size Fast been thus Eoaniieri bly reduced, all the most 


proprietors of the Chilmark Quarries, 


‘i 
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fILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


LESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. = = 


; 


ZTELEPHONET= No. 


IEDFORD LEMERE & 


useful features of the previous thirty-five editions have been 
retained and much new matter added. Suifficiently thin 
paper is used to enable nearly 600 pages to be inserted 
between the leather covers. The contents are thus arranged : 
—(1) Memoranda section, 355 pages; (2) price book section, 
161 pages; (3) index to price book ; (4) buyers’ directory. 
The memoranda contain a great amount of valuable concen- 
trated information arranged alphabetically, which the archi- 
tect and builder would have to make a wide search for if he 
was without a Spons’ Pocket Price Book. The editor is Mr. 
Clyde Young, A.R.I.B.A., and the book has been revised by 
Mr. Stanford M. Brooks, architect. 


Messrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clockmakers, Leeds, 
have received instructions to put in hand a large turret 
clock, to strike the hours and half-hours and show “the time 
upon four large illuminated dials, for abroad. They are at 
present also “engaged in thoroughly overhauling Thirsk 
Memorial Tower clock at the Market Square, and have 
other important work in hand. 


Mr. Leon Gaster, A.M.I.E.E. (editor of Illwminating 
Engineer), will deliver a course of four Cantor lectures 
before the Society of Arts on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Illumi- 
nating Engineering,” beginning February 15. Lecture I. 
will deal with “ Blectric Lighting” ; Lecture II., Feb- 
ruary 22, with ‘‘Gas Lighting’’; Lecture III., March 1, 
“Lighting by Candles, Oil, Acetylene, Petrol, Air-gas, 
Alcohol and other Illuminants’’; Lecture IV., March 8, 
‘“General Problems in Illumination and Illumination Mea- 
surements.”’ 


Tue Aston education committee report that in recent 
years the Board of Education have pressed upon them the 
necessity of erecting outside staircases at certain girls’ 
schools which were not upon the ground floor, and which had 
only one means of entrance and egress. As an experiment, 
an emergency staircase of the type suggested was erected at 
Burlington Street schools in 1904. The committee now 
recommend that the four other schools should be similarly 
provided, and have submitted plans to the Board of Educa- 
tion, at a cost of 8501. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


4258, CENTRAL. 


CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


0 H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


' 
' 
ae TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 
| 


147 STRAND, 


' 
i 


LAC 


Sole Makers .. - 


Price Lists and Estimates Free, 


LONDON, W.C. 


EITE 


(FIRST FLOOR.) 


MANUFACTURERS of ALL 
KINDS OF CONSTRUC.- 
TIONAL WORK, STEEL 
GIRDERS, ROOF PRIN- 
CIPALS, STANCHEONS, 
IRON BUILDINGS | for 
Skating Rinks, Gymnasiums, 
Riding Schools, &e., &c. 


Bros. = 
-- Walsall 


ENAMEL DECORATION 
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ALMOST PAINT PRICE 


1/ 6 GALLON Thos. Parsons & Sons, 8 Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


Fstablished 1870, 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 
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VARIETIES. 

Tux public health committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
recommend that the salary for the office of sanitary inspector 
be fixed at 2001. and that the office be advertised. 

Swansea housing committee has agreed that preference 
of Corporation houses be given to those dispossessed ; further, 
that a site be procured to erect 200 additional houses. 


Tur Llandrindod Wells Urban Council have decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
10,0007. for the erection of a pavilion in the recreation 
ground. 

Inverary Town Council have under consideration a 
scheme for thoroughly repairing the stone pier and extending 
and constructing breast walls on either side of the pier. 
The work will cost over 6,000I. 

THE opening ceremony of the new ‘buildings for Welling- 
ton Street Baptist Schools and Institute, Luton, took place 
on Wednesday last. The contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. T. & E. Neville, of 30 Castle Street, Luton, and 
amounted to 5,0001. The architects are Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, W.C. 

Asour 50 acres of what is known as Cammell Laird’s 
‘option? at Swansea Burrows has been secured by Bald- 
win’s, Ltd., of Birmingham and South Wales. Plans have 


been prepared for the erection upon the site of blast-furnace 


plant and tinplate and steel works. 

Tur Urban District Council of Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
have decided to give instructions for the preparation of 
plans, estimate and specifications for the construction of a 
funicular railway from the esplanade to the downs over- 
looking the town. 

Ir is proposed to erect 300 houses just outside Newport 
borough boundary on Malpas Road. The Newport sanitary 
committee recommend that the drains of the new houses be 
connected to the town main sewer at 5d. in the £ upon 
the rateable value of the properties connected. 

Ture Salford Town Council will shortly apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 30,788/. to 
cover the cost of carrying out the Pendleton relief sewer 
scheme and the construction of sewers in the district of 
Irlams-o’-th’-Height. 


Finech’s Patent 
“Weir” Lavatory 


IN RANGES. 


FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES APPLY TO— 


B. Finch & Co., Ltd., 82 Belvedere Road, 


(Fen. 12, 1909, 


Great Brirarn has been awarded a grand prix d’honney; 
for their exhibit at the International Congress on the Car 
of the Insane, held at Milan in 1906, for the plans of th. 
asylums at. Ayr, Hellingly (East Sussex) and the London 
County Council asylums, a 

Tur Bath docks committee recommend the widen 
Bath Bridge by cantilevers, thus increasing the width o 
footpaths from 6 feet to 8 feet 4 inches and the road 
30 feet 6 inches to 33 feet 4 inches, the estimated « 
which has been agreed between the committees at 1,267, fag 

Tux Gloucestershire education committee have adopted 
plans for the erection of a proposed Craft School at St 
They provide a school building with accommodatio 
120 boys (three class-rooms for forty each), togethe 
two teachers’ rooms, and in addition a separate building 
be used as workshops for woodwork, ironwork, blacksmithi 
textile work and stonework. 3 

Tus Thames Conservancy have informed the 
County Council as to the decision of the assessor as t 
compensation payable by the Council to the Conservators : 
the lands taken and the proposed permanent works i 
river in respect of the erection of the embankment w. 
the new County Hall. The amount of the assessment 
15,3301., and the assessor’s fee, which is also payable by th 
Council, amounts to 1571. 10s. 

Tur Gamewell fire-alarm system is shortly to be 
in Manchester, at a cost of 13,8701. The main princip 
the system in contradistinction to others is that the s 
ling circuit is always “closed,’’ and an electric curre 
kept continuously circulating round it. The great ady 
of this system over an ‘‘open’’ circuit system lies in 
fact that the latter has to be closed and an electric ¢ 
caused to flow before a signal can be transmitted. 

Tur Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd, 
arranged to acquire a new coalfield in the Doncaster 
trict. The works will shortly be erected on a site 
Warmsworth and Edlington Wood. A plant is to 
down with all the latest appliances, and the estimated 
is to be between 4,000 and 5,000 tons daily, and empl 
will be found for upwards of 2,000 workmen. In order 
meet the requirements caused by the incursion of a ~ 
population in the district, a new village will be built. 


Lamb 
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‘az question of tramway rails was discussed at a special 
ing recently of the Hull tramways committee, when 
as decided to give the order, proposed to go to the 
eure Company at Liége, to Messrs. W. Scott & Co., at 
s. The engineer reported that he had written to five 
ish firms, asking whether they supplied. similar rails 
ose required at Hull and Doncaster. One company had 
replied, two had stated that they were unable to quote; 
rs. W. Scott & Co. quoted for 350 tons of rails. The 
rittee decided to accept the tender of the Leeds firm for 
berg rails, at 71. 5s. per ton. The price represents an 
ase of 5s. per ton on the price of the Belgian firm, and 
e Hull Corporation require only 125 tons, the difference 
mts to 30/1. The Doncaster Corporation will join the 
Corporation, and will take the balance of the 350 tons 
ils the Leeds company require to carry out the order. 


ae Birmingham education committee have adopted the 
ving recommendation of their sites and buildings com- 
e:—‘‘ That that portion of minute No. 946 giving to 
rehitect as part of his duties the preparation of quan- 

for work of alterations to school buildings, &c., not 
ding 5,000/. in value. be rescinded, and that in future 
work be entrusted to Mr. Rowse, quantity surveyor ; 
that certain arrangements be entered into with the 
tity surveyor in reference to commission charges.’’ The 
on of the minute referred to reads as follows :—‘ That 
reparation of quantities for work of alterations, &c., 
jool buildings, not exceeding 5,000/. in value, be pre- 
| by the architect as part of his duties, at a commission 
| per cent.”’ 


am United States Navy Department are about to carry 
comprehensive series of tests on concrete immersed in 
ater at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. The object 
ese tests is to determine what the action of sea water is 
_ concrete, both as regards climatic conditions and 
ical action. The tests are to be made as nearly as 
ole in conformity with usual commercial work, in order 
' comparable in all respects with actual work. The 
mens are to be built in accordance with the require- 
4 of the Navy Department and under their direct super- 
1. They are to be built in moulds in the sea in such 
‘on as may be directed and exposed for easy inspection 


if 
7 


and for photographing. They will be so marked as to be 
easily identified, and a careful record of the materials used 
and methods will be kept for each specimen. 

Tue City Architect’s Department in Toronto have issued 
a regulation prohibiting the admittance into places of 
amusement of more people than can be provided with seats. 
Some of the town halls and many of the places of popular 
amusement throughout the province, where large crowds 
assemble, seem specially constructed to invite a catastrophe. 
Inadequate exits, flimsy wood construction and dangerous 
methods of lighting and heating are common. 


Tue London County Council in 1907 agreed to lease to the # 
Government of Victoria for ninety-nine years, at a rent of 
8741. a year, a site at the junction of the Strand and the 
eastern spur street, now known as Melbourne Place, between 
the Strand and Aldwych. A design was received in July 
1907 of the elevation of the buildings to be erected on the 
site, and, as this was unsatisfactory, further designs were 
submitted. Eventually Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., offered 
to assist the Council, and prepared a sketch design which 
the improvements committee and the architect acting for 
the Government both approved. Having regard to the im- 
portance of the site and to the effect which the elevation of 
the buildings erected thereon would probably have on the 
design of the buildings to be erected with a frontage to the 
Strand on the remainder of the crescent site, it was con- 
sidered very desirable that every effort should be made to 
secure an architectural treatment, satisfactory in all respects, 
of the proposed buildings. In the case of a building on an 
ordinary site, the original design might perhaps have been 
accepted. Plans based on Mr. Norman Shaw’s sketch design 
were eventually approved in January 1908. The Govern- 
ment of Victoria have asked for a rebate from the rent pay- 
able in consequence of the delay which arose in the approval 
of their plans and their inability to occupy the new build- 
ings by the date anticipated. The period occupied in these 
negotiations from the receipt of the first design: until ‘the 
Council’s approval was issued was nearly six months, and, 
in the special circumstances, it has been agreed that a rebate 
of 218/. 10s. be made from the rent payable by the Govern- 
ment of Victoria. . 


HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED | 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjurction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 


committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 


ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
£6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


obtained from 


.& R. CORKER, Lta., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


| 


| 


mdon Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, ® 


W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, ; 
where the “ Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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A MODERN INSURANCE BUILDING. all loads from floors, walls and roofs are transmitted 


: ‘ steel girders to steel stanchions, which take their foundat 
Among the many notable new buildings in and around | below the basement. The floors are designed and construc 
Piccadilly must be included the new offices for the | on the Somerville system, which has been employed in m; 


Norwich Union Life Insurance Society at the eastern corner important buildings and which the architects had previo 
of Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, and of which Messrs. used on other works with satisfactory results. The gen 


Ernest Rintz & Ford are the architects. We have already 


tional point of view they are of sufficient interest to repay 


arrangement is shown clearly by the il} 
tration, and consists of hollow reinfoy 
concrete blocks, 3 feet 4 inches span, pla 
between rolled-steel joists of section 5 
able for the span and load; good élin 
concrete is then filled in on top of the ti 
and brought to a level surface ready to 
ceive the wood-block flooring. The cone 
tiles are moulded at Messrs. D. G. Son 
ville & Co.’s works, being thoroug 
matured and seasoned. Each tile is r 
forced with a frame of 7% steel 3 
so designed as to take up the kx 
ing and shearing moments, Hyery 
is guaranteed to carry a load of 3 ewt. 
square foot, and we are informed, 

been tested up to 19 cwt. per square: 
without destruction. The bottom of the ; 
crete tiles projects below the soffite of 
steel joists, so giving absolute protect 
to the steel and forming a level ceil 
The soffites are all scored ready to rea 
the finishing coats of plaster, which s:; 
the trouble and expense of hacking. In 
design of the steel frame of the buil 
considerable economy was effected by 
extreme lightness of the floor, which, 
cluding the steel joists and concrete fill 
only weighs 35 lb. per foot super, agai 
65 lb. for a solid concrete floor, An 
teresting feature in the construction of 
building was the speed with which it 

erected, and this was mainly because no 
terior scaffolding was used ; the floors 


requiling any centring were constructed immediately 


scaffolding, openings being left here and there for hois 


| 
shown the elevation of these premises. From a construc- | steel framing was fixed ; the builders used them in plac 


a more detailed notice. The steel frame is so disposed that 


ee 
yl Z y 


up materials. 


OOD BLOCK FLOORI 


- PERFECT IN QUALITY. AND MAKE. 


THE “ZETA” WOOD FLOORING (0. 


- Grispin’s Wharf, Stratford, E. 


: ¥ 


5 


_ $OLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


_ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


i 


SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRAL 


Telegrams: “ Zetillo, London,"’ 


Telephone : 1524 East. 
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here a reinforced concrete floor pure and simple is used 
f the great difficulties is the amount of centring and 
ing required, which cannot be removed under three 
to a month, and during this time no load must be 
jon the green concrete. 

yain, once a reinforced concrete floor is set it is a matter 
2 greatest difficulty and of very considerable risk to 
openings or any considerable structural alteration. 
essrs. Somerville’s system it is simply a question of 
ning the steel joists or for a small opening for removy- 
ne of the concrete tiles. In addition to the great 
ith of this flooring and general economy owing to the 
tion in dead weight, a very important advantage is 
ied by its soundproofness. The continuous air-spaces 
_ extend inside the floor from wall to wall break up 
se any sounds, unless, of course, of a very exceptional 
cter. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ouen the Carron Company this year celebrate their 
birthday, their two latest catalogues fully substantiate 
mpany’s motto, ‘Esto Perpetua.”’ One catalogue is 
up to selected designs for mantel-pieces and mantel 
er grates with and without overmantels. In it a page 
oted to a clear illustration and a detailed specification 
ch grate or mantelpiece showing a wide variety in 
‘and design. The second catalogue is a general list, 
_might be headed “A few of the things made at the 
n Works.’’ It gives prices for their iron air bricks, 
wry fittings, earth rammers, ranges, street tobys, orna- 
iltables, baths, grates, &c. 


Joutton’s’’ and public health are closely linked in a 
ted different ways. They have recently issued a 
y-four page pamphlet to explain their patent mixing 
which is so designed as to supply a constant stream 
‘ter to the required temperature by the movement of 
jandle, and so constructed that the cold water must 
‘through first. The mixing valve is already in use in 
: baths, hospitals, asylums and infirmaries in England, 
id, Scotland and Wales. No less than nine varieties 


, ~ 


PNG ele rE 


lI plates planed full width ot flanges. 


have been made for the different requirements of operating- 
rooms. In every case the temperature can be nicely regu- 
lated by the user by checking or increasing the flow to the 
mixer from the hot and cold supply pipes. It is also applied 
to a rain or shower bath, douche-room fittings, massage under 
water and other ingenious uses. The price given in the list 
for a ‘“ Doulton’s patent non-concussive mixing valve with 
lever handle, dial plate and wall plate with unions for lead 
in polished brass’’ is 31. 7s. 


Parnatt & Sons were recently faced with the pleasant 
necessity of enlarging their works and introducing electric 
machinery if they desired to cope with their orders for shop 
fronts and interior fittings. No one will disagree with their 
assertion that “shop fronts and fittings should be designed 
to harmonise with the location. They should be both strik- 
ing to the eye and yet pleasing. The space at disposal should 
be employed to the best advantage, giving facilities for 
prompt service whilst lending themselves to effective display.”’ 
Messrs. Parnall achieve this in some of their designs for 
shop fronts by setting back the main line of glass and shap- 
ing it to a quarter circle at the angles with the wall. In 
fronts and fittings there is frequently a rounding off of the 
hard right angles (of which we all have had too long experi- 
ence) by using bent glass. The firm produce also highly 
creditable wrought iron and other accessories for the equip- 
ment of jewellers’ shops. 


ALTHOUGH the Pooley weighbridge has been in demand by 
railway companies ever since railways began in this country, 
Messrs. Henry Pooley & Son, Ltd., Birmingham, have not 
been unmindful of the requirements of smaller customers. 
They manufacture weighing apparatus of all types for all 
purposes.. Their latest ‘‘ No Loose Weight Steelyard’’ has 
been designed to overcome objections raised against various 
forms of ‘‘ No Loose Weight Steelyards ’’ hitherto in use, as 
well as to meet the requirements of the Board of Trade 
Regulations, 1907. 

Dennison, Kerr & Co., Lrp., in making revolving 
shutters to be one of their specialities, have done it with 
thoroughness. Their list gives particulars of ten patterns 
including lath shutters of convex wood, bevel wood, and flat 
iron and curvilinear iron, corrugated steel, and other 
varieties with different fittings. Illustrations are also given 


argest Makers o Cast-Iron Tanks 


KINGDOM. 


Tanks of any size supplied and erected anywhere. 


AWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


m ‘ ‘ Sri ed 1 — 13 CONT Ege 
tractors to the Admiralty, War Department, and Crown Agents for the Colonies. Telegrams: “ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD.” 


1 on, Chambers & Co. Ltd. tornctitte tronworks, near Sheffield 


Branch Offices: 16 Creat George Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W.; Crosvenor Buildings, 
_——Deansgate, MANCHESTER ; 50a Lord Street, LIVERPOOL ; Moorhead, SHEFFIELD,—_—— 
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of the various plans of arranging the coils. It is advised 
that provision be made so that ready access may be obtained 
for oiling the shutters or removing them for repairs. The 
best way to do this is to have the casings or facias screwed or 
hinged. The firm have special machinery for the manufac- 
ture of their improved collapsible steel gates. In these gates 
the diagonals are fixed in a solid cross head instead of in 
loose slippers, so as to give rigidity and noiselessness. The 
other specialities given in this list are pavement lights and 
electric motors. 


‘<TH Construction of Modern Factories’’ is the title of 
a 16-page illustrated pamphlet issued by Mr. W. H. Brown, 
M.S.A., consulting structural engineer, Standard Buildings, 
Leeds, for the purpose of showing his patent reinforced concrete 
skeleton system. Mr. Brown brings to his work an experi- 
ence extending over fifteen years in factory construction, and 
he now employs a staff of fully qualified engineers. His 
ideal factory is one where the columns, floors, foundations 
and roof are of reinforced concrete to his own system with 
cavity storm walls reinforced by wire mesh netting and 
reinforced brick partitions. The floors and roofs are of 
reinforced concrete with hollow tubes inserted. These floors 
have been constructed to carry a load of 17 cwt. per foot 
super, with 10 feet clear spans. A further safeguard against 
fire which is warmly advocated is the installation of an effi- 
cient electrical fire alarm throughout. The pamphlet gives 
plans and sections of a large factory erected on the principles 
advocated by Mr. W. H. Brown, who will personally advise 
on the construction and protection of all factories and mills. 


Ir may be well to briefly explain the character of 
‘‘ Monolithic Brickwork’’ as it is a fairly recent arrival in 
the building trades, although the majority of our readers 
probably have already seen it, if not already used it. A 
more precise name would be ‘‘ Wire-Reinforced Brickwork,”’ 
for it consists of the embedding in the mortar joints of a 
steel wire mesh 2 inches and 24 inches in width, with four 
straight tensional wires running its extreme length. This 
mesh forms a continuous bond, makes the mortar become 
the strength of the brickwork, and renders the brickwork 
‘‘monolithic.’? Tests have proved that a cavity wall made 
up of an outer wall of 44 inches, brick reinforced, and of 
3 inches (brick on edge) reinforced inner wall, has a greater 


strength than a 9-inch concrete wall. Messrs. Richard Joh 
son, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., of Manchester, the 
licensees, give in the first portion photographs and deserj 
tions of tests. Photographs show monolithic brickwork — 
actual use as 3 inch and 44 inch partitions, and On 
cavity storm walls in a large factory ; designs for a 13( 
cottage with cavity walls are included. It is said « 
hollow 9-inch reinforced storm wall is cheaper than a 9-in 
solid wall, and has all the advantages of a 14-inch cay; 
wall at one-third less cost.’’ But the present catalogue 
lacking in the matter of estimated prices. In one test 
piece of wall forming a 5-feet cantilever resisted a load | 
3,360 lbs. The last portion of the catalogue is headed “7 
Clothing of Reinforced Concrete Buildings,” and shows ¢ 
combination of monolithic brickwork walls and parti 
with the concrete skeleton. This is done by partly insertiy 
the H.B. Bonding Wire in the concrete during its constr 
tion, and building the loose ends into the brickwork. 


A company has been formed and a prospectus issu 
under the title the “ Girls’ College Association, Ltd.” §y 
scriptions are invited for 5,000 shares, out of the nomin 
capital of 10,000 shares of 51. each (50,000/.), The chai 
man of the governing body is Sir George Hayter Ch 
The governing body are in negotiation with the H 
Marsham-Townshend for a portion of the Scadbury P 
Estate, Chislehurst, which will be the site of the proje 
college, and which is situated 14 mile from Chisleh 
Station, and within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Ch. 
hurst Wesleyan Church, Messrs. Gordon & Gunton 
the architects, and as soon as the purchase money (9,00 
has been paid plans will be prepared for the erection of 
school buildings, laying out the ground, playing fields, & 


Tur Ayr Town Council have agreed that the three sho 
situated on the Auld Brig belonging to the Corporati 
should be pulled down and added to the approach of f 
bridge. These shops did not form any part of the origin 
structure of the bridge, and the premises were not in go 
condition. The Auld Brig Preservation Committee, it 
understood, will be at the expense of taking down the buil 
ings and erecting a suitable parapet wall. ua 
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__ NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
‘this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
seived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
d no proofs can: be submitted if copy arrives 
‘er than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

of the many difficulties which are certain to arise an 
nection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
} A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
de'the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
yplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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Bring in Dayligh 

: ring in Daylight. 

Yecialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
tiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


ritish Luxfer Prism Synd., usd. 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 3 
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dificult Act.. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal. question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
angs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receiwe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
conumunications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


ThENDERS,-ENG: 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., 1 is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 75!., 501. 
and 251, will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Wates.—Feb. 20.—Plans are invited for a new chapel at 
Penclawdd to contain 800 sittings. The approximate cost of 
chapel, including heating and acetylene lighting appa- 
ratuses to be 3,0007. A premium of 51. 5s. will be awarded 
the architect whose plan the committee may select. Mr. 
John Rees, secretary, Penlan, Penclawdd, $.0. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a 
stone house for the housing of the mechanical filters at 
Ashway Gap, Greenfield. Forward names to Mr. Fred J. 
Dixon, A.M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer, Town Hall 
Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ArrtesonouGH.—Feb. 20.—For erection of church parish 
room in Park Avenue, Attleborough, Warwickshire. Send 
names to Mr. Ernest E. Shepherd, architect and surveyor, 
Nuneaton. 

Aycuirre.—For proposed alterations: and additions to 
house at Aycliffe, near-Darlington. Mr. Frank Martin, 
architect, 2 Prebend Row, Darlington. 

Betrast.—Feb. 20.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas at Fruit Hill Park, Falls Road. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Bel- 
fast. 
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BiIRKENHEAD.—March -15.—For erection and completion 
of twenty-two double tenement Corporation dwellings on 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Getley Street, and Tunnel 
Road. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BoLTon-UPON-DEARNE.—March 1.—For erection of wall, 
&e., Recreation Ground, Goldthorpe. The works include 
about 154 yards cube digging, 207 yards hedge stubbing, 
187 yards rubble, 6 inches clink in mortar, 12 roods 30 feet 
15 inches rubble, 45 roods Brighouse stone wall, 518 feet 
double chamfered stone coping, 50 flag copings, 164 yards 
eement dado, gates, railings, &c. Deposit 10s. 6d. The 
Surveyor, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Rotherham, Yorks. 

Bury Sr. Evmunps.—Feb. 22.—For converting the large 
room at the Town Hall into public offices, and certain other 


alterations. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Walter D. Harding, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Bury St. Ed- 
munds. 


Buttock’s Hratu.—March 1.—For erection of an addi- 
tional classroom for sixty children and two cloak-rooms at 


Butlock’s Heath, Hants. Mr. W.. J. Taylor, county sur- 
veyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
CANTERBURY.—F eb. 24.—For erection of a cottage for the 


head attendant at the Canterbury Borough Lunatic Asylum. 


Deposit 3/1. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 
CHOPWELL.—F or the whole or part of the works required 


in the erection of three houses and shops at Chopwell. 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Forward names to Mr. D. M. Spence, 
architect and surveyor, Shotley Bridge. 

Coventry.—Feb. 22.—For erection of buildings at the 
Foleshill Gasworks, comprising offices, &c., of capacity about 
48,000 cubic feet. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Fletcher W. Steven- 
son, engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 

DoncasteR.—Feb. 20.—For the reconstruction of Golden 
Lion Hotel, Cleveland Street, Doncaster. Mr. James Hesel- 
tine, architect and surveyor, Old Castle Drawing Office, 
Pontefract. 

DoncastTER.—F eb. 23.—For erection of a school. Deposit 
1/. ls. Apply to Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, architects and 
surveyors, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 


DorcuesteR.—Feb. 24.—For the following works ¢, 
Cricket Club:—(1) Erection of pavilion; (2) for ] 
water supply. Mr. P. B. J. Harding, hon. secretary, 
bridge Road, Victoria Park, Dorchester. 


Epinpurcu.—Feb. 24.—For the various building 
in the erection of slaughter-houses, as follows, fo 
Magistrates and Council :—(1) Hixcayatee mason and 
works ; (2) iron and steel work, Schedule No. 1; (3) iro 
steel work, Schedule No. 2 (steel roofs, pennages and 
ings) ; (4) carpenter and joiner work; (5) plumber - 
(6) slater work; (7) cement and plaster works; (8) g 
work; (9) tile layer’s work; (10) ferro-concrete worl 
asphalte. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. James A. Willig 
A.R.I.B.A., city superintendent of vee Public } 
Office, City ’ Chambers. 


Enrietp.—March 16.—For erection of a block of seh: 
Lavender Road. Deposit dl. 3s. Apply by February 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham § 
Adelphi, W.C. 


EvresHam.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a Council geeo, 
school. Deposit 2l. 2s. Apply to the County Hdnc 
Office, Worcester. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 22.—For (a) erection 
fittings of public conveniences near the Crown Hot 
Main Street; (b) making-up of Charney Road. Mr. 
Huddleston, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Gr 
over-Sands. 


Hrckmonpwikr.—Feb. 22.—For extensions to ‘Sa 
mises in Back Lane. Mr. H. Stead, architect, a 
wike. 

Hererorp.—Feb. 22.—For erection of cottages fo 
Hereford Co-operative Housing, Ltd. Deposit QI 
Messrs. Groome & Bettington, ‘architects and surv 
Palace Chambers, Hereford. 


Hopprspon.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a County Oc 
school at Rye Park, Hoddesdon, Herts. Deposit 2 
The County Surveyor’ s Office, Hatfield. 

TRELAND.—F eb. 24.—For the erection of sanitary an 
at the Rathdown Workhouse. Mr. P. Cunniam, | 
Loughlinstown, Ireland. 


W. G. CROTCH & SO 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAI 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 
Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 

Works and Offices - 
yj Showrooms 
LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


PATER 
- MACDALEN ROAD, 


- WENSUM STREET, NORWIC 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton pend 


FALDO’S ASPHALT} 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. _ 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 722 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEAT 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING a . 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT usta 


W. LOHR, &ngineer, 


PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLIC 
27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


—For WALLS 
CEILINGS, 


“Fireproof and Quick-settinsg. 


Proved by 80 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. 


Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANT 


Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Only Makers oF 
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Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. 


G. M. RESTALL & SON, fices.ana SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHI 


Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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sps.—Feb. 23.—For the construction of a boiler-house 
Town Hall. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
ipal Buildings, Leeds. 
7ton.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of the Canterbury 
Council schools. Deposit 51. Apply by February 13 
_ William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fen- 
Street, E.C. 
BRPOOL.—F eb. 24.—For construction of additional 
igs to the Mansfield Street open-air bath. Mr. W. R. 
chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
~rpoot.—Feb. 26.—For any of the following trades 
erection of new chief offices for the Royal Liver 
ly Society :—Drainer, bricklayer, ironfounder, joiner, 
x, painter, glazier, patent glazing, plasterer, {iler, 
rand ventilating, electric lighting, lifts, ornamental 
work, marble mason, metal window casements, and 
y fittings. Send names to Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, 
et, 14 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
pon.—Feb. 24.—For the alteration and enlargement 
reniences at Golder’s Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W, 
rks Department, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 
rWITHIEL.—Feb. 24.—For erection of three or five 
for the Lostwithiel Building Company, Ltd. Mr. J. 
g, auctioneer, &c., secretary, Lostwithiel. 
on.—Feb. 26.—For erection of school buildings on 
Till, Dunstable Road. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Sons, 
ts, Castle Street, Luton. 
.@aTe.—March 2.—For the supply and erection of :— 
Jass and iron addition to an existing bandstand on 
front, the structure to measure 110 feet by 30 feet, the 
be wholly of glass and to be of patent glazing, sup- 
by means of fifteen cast-iron columns and wrought- 
iamental principals ; (2) a timber and glazed folding 
reen of about 2,000 superficial feet area ; (3) a covered 
) feet by 50 feet consisting of cast-iron columns, steel 
oncrete roof, asphalte topping, and ornamental iron 
&. Mr. EK. A. Borg, borough engineer, 13 Gros- 
lace, Margate. 
1 Enp (CoLcHESTER).—Feb, 27.—-For the erection and 
ion of the superstructure of the main building of 
at Mile End, Colchester, about one and a half miles 
Colchester main line railway station. Deposit 1001. 


Apply by February 13 to Mr. W. P. Gepp, clerk to the 
visiting committee, New Street, Chelmsford. 


Mortry.—Feb. 25.—For the various works required in 
alterations to engine house and new engine bed at Gill- 
royd Mills. Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., architect, Queen 
Street, Morley, Yorks, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 


NETTESWELL.—Feb. 26.—For widening a small bridge 
(known as Burnt Mill Bridge) over the mill stream in Net- 
teswell, Essex. Mr, Percy J. Sheldon, M.I.C.E., chief sur- 
veyor, Chelmsford. 

NEwsicern.—Feb. 26.—For alterations and additions te 
Newbiggin Police Station, Northumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. J. A. Bean, county architect, The Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NortHEnvEN.—Feb. 22.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of a Council school. Send names by 
February 10 to Mr. W. Taylor, clerk, Technical School, Sale. 


North Surerps.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a cement 
concrete retaining wall of about 150 feet in length and 
20 feet in height, in Bell Street, or for a reinforced concrete 
wall. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough sur- 
veyor, Tynemouth. 

Prrersoroucu.—Feb, 23.—For alterations and additions 
to two cottages at Orton Waterville. Messrs. H. M. Town- 


send & R. A. Fordham, architects, Cross Street, Peter- 
borough. 


Sanquwar (Scortanp).—March 1.—For new retort-house, 
new bench, and other proposed improvements at the Sanqu- 
har Gasworks. Apply by Feb. 23 to Mr. Wm. Forsyth, town 
clerk, 

Scorianp.—March 2.—For erection of spire for church, 
for Deacons’ Court of United Free English Church, Storno- 
way. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 
way. 

ScorLtanD.—March 13.—For the construction of green- 
houses, &¢., at Wellshill Cemeteries, Perth. Mr. James W. 
Bayne, superintendent of cemeteries, Wellshill, Perth. 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of ward blocks 
and kitchens at the Royal Infirmary. Send names to Messrs. 
Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


|GHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 
Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & Co., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linwy). 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichestcr and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 


Merchants in every description of Stana 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


-Glass” 


3 Daylight 5 to 20 times 
ized in ordinary windows. 


Marhla and Cmanite, 


| 

iy 99 /Regd, 
Eye Glass” (nit 
at and Decorative Glass. 
av Partitions, Door Panels, &. 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratuway (Hast Kind). 
CorsHAM Down Quarry (Entrance trom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNCRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 


for Samples and test 
urself the merits of these 
tifically shaped glasses. 


y the largest glass merchants. | 


-ICHT WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Stay Westminster, London. 


KEICHLEY. 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


MACHINERY. 
The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Le, 


pe el 
= (@) ' 
CORSHAM, Wilts. | y : WITCHELL&Ce | 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, : : 
Telephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. | 4 96 Ludgate Hill, LQnDon ec. 
” | 
| 0 


} 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM. W “ 
ti iven for every description of BATH STONEWORK. ANARENTOE MSTA WORKERS. 
Sieayeteisrren fo ¥ : FiINtALS, VANES, GRILLES, 
?* Gates, Railines, BALCONIES, 
a CASEMENTS,STANCHEON BARS, 


i GeENeRAt CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWoRK. 


on THE t's 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


\ddington. Tel. Ad.: “* Pavissemus,” London. 


LTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SSEL, LIMIMER, 


i t, LONDON, E.c.; | ULGHITNING 
IVA ASPHALTES, 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. CONDUCTORS. 
.D RD., HARROW RD., Ww. A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 


10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any-registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly | 
Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, s s a 


Gazette issued. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
TMENTS, 

SWVEGTIGATIONS AND? INSOLVENCY DEPAR ue {ill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 

Jelerrams: ““FURSK NoTTinaHaM.' 


RFECTION IN ROOFING. 


ILTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. HE ATING 


required, Absolutely Wind Proof. Gannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


Wers of every ‘description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
» Paris, 1867, Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. ~ 


© H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
| War Office, &e., &e. 
Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 
» OF any other Asphalting Work. 


corks-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. | 


‘10 


Sintotu.—Feb. 22.—For the different artificers’ work re- 
quired (joiners’ excepted) for erection and completion of 
eight cottages at Silloth. All information obtained at 
13 Esk Street, Silloth, Cumberland. Mr. J. R. Thomson, 
joiner, Silloth. 

Sxrpron.—Feb. 22. 2 Hor erection of gate piers and hang- 
ing only of ornamental gates at the Sackville Street entrance 
to Firth Recreation Ground. Mr. A. E. W. Aldridge, 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Skipton. 

TopmMorpDEN.—Feb. 22.—For the various trades in the 
erection of a secondary school on the Stile Estate. Apply 
after February 15 to Mr. Jesse Horsfall, F.R.I.B.A., 
4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. 


Upper Gornat.—Feb. 23.—For erection and completion 
of combined cookery, laundry work and handicraft centres at 
Upper Gornal, Sedgley, Staffordshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County 
Education Offices, Stafford. 

W ares.—For new block of offices in York Street, Swansea. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Send in names to Messrs. Margrave & Pea- 
cock, architects, Metal Exchange, Swansea. 


Wates.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a chapel in Arthur 
Street, Tredegar. Mr. W. 8. Williams, architect, Elmwood 
House, Tredegar, Mon. 

Watrs.—Feb. 23.—For the construction and erection of 
farm buildings in connection with the mental hospital at 
Whitchurch, near Cardiff. . Deposit 21. 2s.. Mr. J. L. 
Wheatley, town clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Feb. 23.—For the extension of retort-house, four 
settings of six retorts, condenser and rotary scrubber-washer, 
for the Briton Ferry U.D.C. Mr. J. Mogford, manager, 
Gasworks, Briton Ferry. 

Wates.—Feb, 23.—For erection of about 730 lineal yards 
of dwarf wall and wrought-iron railing in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. Separate tenders are required for :—(1) Construc- 
tion of the Portland stone dwarf wall; (2) supply and erec- 
tion of wrought-iron railing. The City Engineer’s Office, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 24.—For erection of additions to the 
Pontypool and District Hospital. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
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(Fx. 


Sidney Williams, M.S.A., Borough 


Wharton Street, Cardiff. | 
Wates.—Feb. 24.—For completing an extens: i 
Council school, Blaina, Mon. Mr. R. L. Ro 
tect, Abercarn. by 
Watres.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a smal 
station at Abertillery, Mon. Deposit 1l.1s. Se 
February 15 to Mr. Maurice E. Webb, archi 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Waris.—Feb. 27.—For bundige additions to 
the Ynysbwl mixed school, Mountain Ash, — 
Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 
6.—For erection of a 

J. Cook Rees, arch 


architect, 


Watres.—March 
Ogmore Vale. Mr. 
Chambers, Neath. 


Yorks.—March 12.—The West Riding e 
mittee invite whole or: separate tenders for £. 
works :—Wombwell, new school; 
Aughton new school. Mr. Francis Alvey Dary 
the County Council, County Hall, Wakefield. 
with West Riding Treasurer, Coane Hall, Wa 


“A pepuTaTion from Partick Town Council 
Greenock and inspected the refuse destructor e1 
Corporation in Dellingburn Street. 

Tre President and the Council of the Institi 
trical Engineers have appointed Mr. P. F, | 
secretary of the Institution, In succession ue 
Lloyd. 

Tur Glasgow Corporation last week con: 
designs for new gates to be erected at the Vi 
entrance to the Queen’ s Park, towards the cost 
Parks Department are to receive from the Tramy 
ment a contribution of 300/. Design No. 1, 
Walter Macfarlane & Co., was estimated to cos 
design No. 2, by the city engineer, was estim 
2501. The parks committee, after some dis 
structed to advertise for designs and estimates 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


_ (LIMITED), 

|\ Lithographers 
| Employ a Large and Efficient Staff | 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., | 
} ot FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 


* Photo, London.” 


H Telegrams, Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


«“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


WwW. EE. STANLEY & CO. Ltd., 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


a speciality. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” CLEFT PALES. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


MARSHALL & GO. |ALEX.,FINDLAY 4 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 

Manufacturers, 

SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


i To keep out Damp and Water the use of J 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


1 is essential, and the best results are obtained 
i from the material and workmanship of the } 


‘French Asphalite Go. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. B.C. ; 


ENGLISH BROS., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED. BOARDS 
Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


FINDLAY 


STEEL ROOF AND BRID 
STRUCTURAL E 


Contractors for the Mai 
and Great Stadiur 
Franco-British Exhibiti 


LONDON OFFICE: 9. 


BUILDINGS 
To Take Down, in 


The full value given : 
guaranteed 


Ltd., 


"syue], [eolipuyysg 


The original in‘roducers of the Hot Water 


JONDON, 


ilastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrica' Taaks, sent on request. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DONCASTER. 
TENDERS. For the erection of a race-stand. 
BEVERLEY. Mou.uins & RicHarpson (accepted) . . £5,960 0 0 


new gasholder. 
psteR & Sons, Elland (accepted) -' -£2;750'°0 0 


EAST HAM. 
BIRMINGHAM. For erection of the residence for the medical officer of health 
mstructing the drainage system at the workhouse. on the hospital site. 
& Sons Gaplay: et es £2,557... 0). .0 ea Mie) RIS ete aoe 2 Ce ee ; 
e : : ; : : E § ‘ 
CHATTERIS (CAMBS.). Jaggers Bros. , : : : p ; 585 0 0 
terations to police-station. Moss : : : ; ; . ; 580 0 0 
gg : : : : 3 : 2 aot 1 OO Myall & Upson ; E : ; F : 540 0 0 
worth : : : ’ ; : : 943 5 0 Hammond & Miles , : ; : , 542 0 O 
ett s é : : ; : F 869 15 6 Pickrill & Orchard é : . : : 528 0 0 
aks s ; d . 855 0 0 Newell & Lusty . : ; , ; : 520 0 0 
TH, March (accepted) : 5 : : 783 0 0 Bradley : ; : ; ; : : 516 0 0 
CHILCOMBE. 4 erram : 3 é ; : : x 495 0 0 
f ee uton . p : : ‘ ‘ : : 457 0 0 
ecting a coachman’s cottage at Chilcombe, Bicknoller. Clemananiiran 442 10 0 
r F. W. LHL ely FRAT. B. A., Taunton. Chadwell Heath Joine ry Co. (recom mended) 360 0 O 
ings : 3 ; ; ; peocnudn, 6 Borough engineer 523 0 0 
ibett & Sons . : 3 : , P 354 0 0 5 , : ; : 
ning & Son . : : : é ; 348 0 0 
t & Son . : - j ; 324 10 0 HEXHAM. 
R, Taunton (accep ted) . f : * Crt Ae For the construction of covered service reservoirs and works 
DARTFORD. connected therewith. Mr. J. E. Parxer, A.M.I.C.E., 
raping out roads and kerbing, &c., drainage, &c. engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
essrs. Tart & Hosss, architects, Dartford. Thorpe : : 5 ; : : «2 71,586 8% 6 
zht . é : ‘ ‘ : . £1,020. 0: 0 Darlington : : 4 ; ‘ 1,264 7 4 
rete & a: ; ; . é : ; 922 6 9 W. J. & G. Douglas : : ; ; ; 1,225 9 3 
ner . ; ; 4 ; ; ; ; 911 0 2 Blackett & Sons . ] ; é : i 1,198 0.90 
d & Sons : y A ‘ : : 894 16 3 Davison g ; : : 4 , x a alsyealy Sal 
ons & Parsons ; . : : : 853 17 5 Kennedy . : ; : 3 : : 1140 0 0 
& Sons . : 3 d : : 4 819 0 0 Bailey ; ; . , : : : 1,035 13 4 
dale ; : : : “ : : 769 0 0 Craven : 4 : ‘ : 1,020 0 0 
igham_— 2 3 , : C : 768 0 O Henderson & Wilson 5 : 2 : E 964 0 0 
son . ; ; : : F F : 764 8 6 Pickshall . ’ : , ‘ j é O51 23m) 1 
eler ; : : : 5 : ; 753 9 O Beattie & Son . : ; ; : j 926 3 5 
a@ Co. . : “ : ” : ; (PHA AY Me Robson : 3 859 3 0 
man : ; : 719,02 0 LANT, Newcastle-c -on- Ty ne (accepted) . : 857 8 10 
s, Rochester (recommended) . ‘ ; TOGs, Oe OP} Engineer’s estimate . ; , 3 ; 1,000 0 0 
srr PAR ]. 
TD Gata - 
" BATH-&-POR PORTLAND -QUAl QUAPRY.-C OWNERS == Quarries {1 
x GROUND, 


(\ 


BO 
FOR HARDENING A gte> WATERPROOFING, 4“ CEO UND 
& PRESERVING ju BUILDING MATERIALS [£2 IA RTHAM PARK 


AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLAND. 


e ABBEY le LIVERP ~ i 

West anthoarne Fark. HEAD OFF ICES » YARD, BATHE I. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, | 
A WR. Nine Elm - Ps EXCHANGE ST. EAST, 

Grosvenor Road, Pee Ge : i MANCHESTER ~ S 

co. TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


TEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS: 


} (KINNEAR PATENT). 


IRTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Jpper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


} 
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2: LISCARD (CHESHIRE). 
For erection of a masonic hall at Liscard, Cheshire.. Mr. 
J. W. B. Harprne, architect, HR 


Mayor & Co. . s emeooco. 0 -0 
Hills & Sons. 4 ‘ ; : ; Soon. 0° 70 
Rothwell": : : : : ee ooto. 0 <0 
Haigh, & Co. ; : 4 : ; : 3,287 0 0 
Pane. es 274 10 <0 
Dolan, & Sons. ‘ ; : . 4 3,275. 6, 0 
Paterson. : é A : : 3;2707,0 .0 
Parker & Son. ; i : P 3,260 0 0 
Dryland & Preston . ‘ ; : : 3,229 15 0 
Duthie & Dobson : , : : : S224) 30 5:0 
Lloyd ; : , : ; : 3,200 0 0 
Hall & Jamieson 2 . : ; : 3,197 0 0 
Bellis : tia As : 3,160 0 0 
Tyson S ¢ : x ; 5 x 3,142 0.0 
Milestone . ¥ ‘ ¥ 7, ; : 3,107 10 0 
Spencer: ‘ ; ; 4 j 3 : 3,060 0 0 
LONDON. 


For the supply of agricultural drain-pipes required for the 
drainage of the Wylde Farm section of Hampstead 


Heath. 
Sutton & Co. ; ; . £216 13 
Northwich Brick and Terra- debea Gor ; 169° 1 
Turner & Lisney . , j : ; , 162 6 
Hawkins & Co. . : 4 5 } 157 19 
Ellistown Collieries* . : : : ; 157 18 
Robinson & Dowler* .- x 5 4 k 156 4 
Hall & Co. (Croydon) . ; : : 4 146 11 
Ballard : ; : 146 3 
Knowles & Co. (CW ooder n 1 Box) 2 ; : 145° 8 
Young & Son : ; ; 141 12 
Albion Clay Co. . ; , : ‘ 4 140 3 
Lawford & Sons . ; 3 , ' . 138 17 
Leeds Fireclay Co. ; ; ; ; 136 7 
West Bros. . E : ; : ; ‘ 135 12 
Broad & Co. . 5 : . ; 129 10 10 
Bagworth Brick Co.* . 4 } 127 10 10 
Arlesey Brick Co. (reComimensied) : ‘ 126°"2° 0 
Lamb & Sons ; : ae 


* Price for delivery. at Hearest railway station. 


ARDOADOLAHRODONOMN 


LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of a police section house at’ Teoma 


Walton Street, S.W. Mr. J. Dixon” af 


F.R.I.B.A., New Scotland Yard, S. W. 


Ansell 
McCormick & an 
Harris & Wardrop 


‘Shurmur & Son . 


Holloway Bros. . 
Willmott & Sons 


- Lovatt 


Leshe & Co 
Mowlem & Co. 

F. & H. F. Higgs 
Ashby & Horner 
Prestige & Co. 


For the supply and erection of an arris-pale oak fenee, ; 


gravel board, along the Seven Sisters Road bound 


Finsbury Park 
Winter & Sone 
Broker 
Peyton 
Batcheller 
Longley & Sons 
Pulford : 
Millars’ Karri and Jarrah Co.* (1902) 
Bowen . 
Horton & Son 
W. Stenning & Son 
J. Stenning & Son 
Rowland Bros. 
Elliott & Son 
Turner & Son 
Marshall ; 
J. & 8S. Agate : P ; 
White . 3 : : tn 
Mulford ; 
Fann, Davis & Ge! 
Blay (recommended) : : 
* For Jarrah Wace 


. £1 165 
551 1 
535 
517 1 
502 
cs 
495 
490 

486 1 
468 

; 465 

ie 

. Tiasy. 

455 
438 
419 1 
413 
409 1 
408 
399 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTICN, LONDON, N.W. = = 


BOILER 


TUBES 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 


WATER-PROOF. | 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PR 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Estab 


fh 


I) SCREWED TUBES 


FOR rere 


‘TELEPHONE. 
UTOTTENHAM e 


'e 
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SUPPLEMENT 

LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued, 
the erection on the Buxton Street site, Whitechapel, of | For heating Bolingbroke Road school, Battersea, for the 
1 public elementary school to accommodate 612 children. London County Council. 
& T. Thorne. : tea ; . ,£13:803 0 0 Cash & Co. (recommended) . : Y . | £418° 0. 0 
urmur & Sons ‘ : : : ‘ 13,082 0 0 | For alterations and cleansing and painting of the news 
pleby & Sons. ‘ ; : ; 12,816 0 0 room, &c., at the St. Martin’s Lane Library, for the 
‘H. & R. Roberts . : ? ; ; 12.641 0 0 Westminster City Council. 
tman & Fotheringham : : ; 12,625 0 0 Haylock & Co. E d ' ) : - £256 15 0 
Cormick & Sons . : - ; ; 12,512 0 0 Coulthard. ; : ; ’ ; J 232 0 0 
1g . . . : ; . . 12,508 0 0 Jenner : ‘ : : : : 197 0 0 
eps Gayford . . . . .., 12,472 0 0 Hosking &.Co, 2005 (eo Lm 
essum & Sons : ; ; ; ; 12,404 0 0 Sims. ; ; ' i . 148 0 0 
my & Co. (Bow) . : , . . 12,048 0 0 Burton Bros. (recommended) : : : 140 0 0 
wrance & Sons. 5 . : : 11,987 0 0 
rk & Randall F ; : , , 11,944 0 0 
berts & Co. (recommended) . : ; 11,723 0 O ORMESBY (YORKS). 
imate of the architect (education) . 12,491 0 0 ( ) 


For levelling and covering part of the Market Place, North 
Ormesby, with tar macadam and for kerbing and chan- 
nelling round the same. Mr. W. G. Harrison, sur- 


providing and fixing two boilers and a low-pressure 
wt-water heating apparatus at the Teesdale Street 
chool, Bethnal Green, N.E. 


veyor. 

mtner-Smith, Gray & Co. ; ee bor 01) 0 Coates? gc 2g. PERT Tats 
(H: & J. Pearson . Shae ok } ee ta Oh: O Ingletts : ie 7a Oa1 oe 
son & Sons. ; ih 5 : 700 0 0 Hobbs. : ; ' F . 614 2 0 
aa , ; : : : am 4698. 0.0 Goodhall Bros. . ; , ; : ‘ 605 6 8 
rlow & Son ; j : 2 ; j 689 0 0 Burrows : : ; spt ge , : 583 5 6 
ley Bros. . : ; g ; : : 67o5, 07. 0 Exiison, Redcar (accepted) . : : : 549 19 6 
anon & Hefford ; : ‘ : j 659 0 0 

fries & Sons. : ; ; ; 604 0 0 

& E. Bradley (recommended) . : ; 573 0 0 REDNAL. 

imate of the architect (education) . . 675 0 0 | For erecting a public reading-room for King’s Norton and 
heating Laxon Street school, Bermondsey, for the Northfield Urban District Council. Mr. BENJAMIN 
jondon County Council. renga architect, Birmingham, peeaadtc 
rting Bros. (recommended) : - £472 0 0 pene ater : 678 0 0 
ew iron gun and drill sheds and converting drill-hall Cragg & Son : : : y : 620 0 0 
nto riding-school, &c., at Artillery House, Stratford Sapcote & Sons. : ; b : , 620 0 O 
treen, for the Territorial Force Association. Willetts & Sons . : ; 3 , : 612 .0 0 
ttle & Son . ; : ‘ é . £2,200 0 0 Johnson 4 ; ; ‘ : : ; 587 0 0 
wrence & Sons ‘ : : ; ; 1,792 0 0 Matthews. F 4 3 : . : 576-5 5 
tris & Wardrop. : : , : 1786s 0-6 Ingram & Sons. : ; : : : 558 0 O 
ce ; , : : : : 1,757, 0 0 Harper . : ; : ; : 552 17 8 
“EN Bros., Chingford (accepted) . 5 1,479 14 5 Watpron, King’s Heath (accepted) 545 i0 0 


| 


EATING APPARATU FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 
HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY. “HORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 
SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. Pressure Hot Water System (Patented). 
APPARATUS for MOTOR HOUSES A Revolution in Hot Water Heating, Lower 
PetQuE e . oe ‘ : . level for Boiler not necessary. 
ener hel Be COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
° 1 d Va Ss t ° 
FIREPROOF CURTAINS for THEATRES. FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES. ve 
(ScHEMES & ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1848. TELEGRAMS : ' CALORIFICS.” TELEPHONE : 241 LEEps. 
'OLDROYD & CO., Ltd., Engineers, Black Bull St., Leeds. 


HARCOURTS’ (iv.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COCS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


AMONG BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. OTHER 
MANY - PLACES: 


The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The ‘‘ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 
“The Times’’ Office, London. The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T. Stewart, Esq.,.NewYork. 
The Post Office, Montreal. The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull: 


The New ae iN oe inde 2 The City Asylum, Birmingham. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. Riso on alltheleading 4 : ; 
oo ra ar eT 8 ¢ all the leading Steamship Lines 
; The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. pe Ct ET a pedi ier ’ 
BREAKING STRAINS. including “The Cunard,” ‘The White 


The New Library, Polloksnhields. Star,’ The Dominion?’ i 
ast ita te 2 star, 3) minion, The P. & O., 
380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. The Asylum, Letterkenny. The North German Lloyd,” &e., &c. 
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THURNSCOE (YORKS). WORKSOP. 
For alterations and improvements at the Thurnscoe sewage- | For erection of offices in Carlton Road. Mr. A. H. Rrer 
disposal works. son, architect, Workson. E 
Dicktnson, Bolton-upon-Dearne (accepted) . £633 0 0 Gill & Sone ; ; . i a : 
WALES. Tlett & Sons =. 4 i Apacs 2,025 0. 
W. & “A. Forsdike *.,.°. 19 -*, 
For erecting two shops and a dwelling house, Evans Street, | - Biss Sy 
Doncaster : : : 3 nee 4 


Kenfig. Hill. Mr. ANEURYN T. “JAMES, architect and 


. : Bowles & Sons 
surveyor, Port Talbot. Middleton 
Davies . . : : ; £789 0 0 L to 
Price Bros. . : F OG Ton cen4 wee 1 
THomMAs Bros., Maesteg (accepted) 5 : 598 0 0 We 


: ; PERKS & Son, Long Eaton (accepted) 
For earthenware pipe sewers, for Llandaff and Dinas Powis 


Rural District Council. Mr. J. Houpen, engineer, Car- = He, 
Oe Mr. C. Harrison TowNsenp, F.R.I.B.A., has prepar 
Sayers . ‘ : 2 ; ; - £3,304 0 7 | the plans for reconstructing the Church school at Pen 
ie ae a : : 2,778 14 5 | Buckinghamshire, at a probable outlay of 1,300. 
Hay Ose ; : : L ; ee 4 " TxE number of houses erected during the first ten mont 
= ‘ . : ; : : : oy 168 9 1 of 1908 at Coventry was 1,047. The ines for the tw i 
meer : ‘ ; ; ‘ 2 months of the proces year was 1,010. In 1898 i 
Barnes, Chaplin & Ci O. , Z : : 2412 Tiny 4 was BOL 
enone oP ; 3 ; phon Be Mr. Spurr, city engineer, York, has been instru 
mith : ; ; : 2,247-11..5 detailed pa ae od 
Davies, Cardiff (accepted) , ; 2082 0 0 | Prepare a detailed report of what wou requir 


the present Exhibition Buildings into a satisfactory, 
For providing and laying about 1,300 a. of 12-inch cast- | and also to estimate the cost of eee building ca 


iron and 140 yards of earthenware pipe sewers, with | seating 3,000 people. The buildings were recently 
manholes, &c., at Pencisley, Llandaff. Mr. J. Hotpen, ansate. 


A.M.LC, E., engineer, Cardiff. In his new book, ‘“ All abouts Investment,”’ publish 


Sayers : : - £3,504 0 7 | the Financial Review of Reviews at 2 Waterloo Place, 
Ramin je tha gon Cm ie oe PA (PTB A Sf ratty Loewenfeld’ points out that there are two classes 
Pollard & Co. . : ; : : ¢ 2,603 0 0 investors, the nérvous and the over-confident. It would 
Taylor : : : ; : 5 - 2,552 5 4 | interesting to know which of these two suffers the grea 
Rutter . ' : 2,468 9 1 losses of ‘capital. One of the chapters: is devoted to | 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co, - ; 2,412 7 4 | «“Tndispensable requisite towards successful eee | 
Osmond & Sons . , : : - 2271 1 1 | « aj) about Investment,” by its pointing out of the hap 
Smith . ; . 2,247 11 5 | via media between nervousness and over-confidence, shor 
Davins, Cardiff (accepted) . : : - 2,082 0 0 | act as a stimulant to the one and a warning to the ‘oth 
For erection of two shops and a dwelling-house (attached) | Written simply and Iucidly, so that its 280 pages are padl 
at Evans Street, Kenfig Hill. Mr. A. T. Jamns, afchi- | with information, advice and counsel, the new manual 1 
tect, Port Talbot. well become guide, counsellor’ and friend in paths wh 
Davies . : . £789 0 0 | without such aid are apt to prove slippery to the i 
THOMAS Broa: : Maesteg (accepted) : 598 0O O | initiated. | 
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ere the Field. The FOREMOST ever sit 
THE SiLIGATE PAINT @C 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


3a Years’ Experience has stamped : 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., | 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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4 BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

‘Tue sanitary committee have been authorised to proceed 
th a scheme for the provision of public slaughter-houses 
‘a site in Roushill, Shrewsbury. 

Tue National Federation of Building Trade Employers 
Great Britain and Ireland intend holding their half- 
arly general meeting at Portsmouth this summer. 

Tue Glasgow Trades Council have agreed that a deputa- 
m should wait upon the Corporation tramways committee 
durge upon them the advisability of having all buildings 
der their control erected by their own workmen, instead of 
acing these in the hands of private contractors. 

“Tue Terements of Berlin’’ forms the subject of an 
astrated article in Harper’s Magazine for February, from 
ich it appears that those who cannot build of stone use 
cheap brick which meets the requirements of the fire 
jartment and can be covered with plaster to take the 
witable sculpturesque motive. 

‘Tue Girls’ High School at Lincoln is to be enlarged, at 
sost of 6,000/. The work includes the provision of four 
w class-rooms, three new music-rooms, two Kindergarten 
mis, one science room, one art room, together with the 
vessary cloak-rooms, &c., and the conversion of several 
sting rooms for special purposes, such as stores, library, 
atory, Kc. 


‘Tux ratepayers of Girvan, N.B., have formally approved 


the plans prepared by Mr. Jennings, architect, Canter- 
ty, for a new town hall which is to be presented to the 
m. The building will consist of three floors. On the first 
1 be the Council chamber and the principal hall, which, 
ih the stage and gallery, will seat 752 persons, and on a 
cial occasion 1,000. On the ground floor will be the 
ice-court and committee-rooms, waiting-rooms, and lesser 
1 suitable for small meetings and social gatherings, and 
laccommodate about 240 persons ; while in the basement 
lbe waiting-rooms, kitchen, heating apparatus, &c. 

Ar the last meeting of the Council of University College, 
ndee, it was reported that draft plans for the new 
sthanical engineering laboratory had been prepared by 
Rowand Anderson and submitted to the works com- 


itee, and were at present being amended in accordance | poned for a fortnight. 


with suggestions by the committee. This laboratory is to 
cost 15,0007. or 16,0007.. Of this sum 10,0001. is to be pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Trust and 5,0001. by the college. 
The tenders for wiring for the electric lighting in the new 
physics laboratory were submitted. The lowest was by 
Messrs. Steinthal & Boydell, Ltd., amounting to 353l., and 
it was accepted. 


Av West London Police Court, Mr. Lane, K.C., gave his 
decision on a summons taken out against the Hammersmith 
Distillery Company by Mr. A. P. Stokes, district surveyor 
for North Fulham, who claimed 161. as fees incurred in sur- 
veying certain alterations at the distillery. The alterations 
only took place in one corner of the company’s works, but 
the surveyor claimed that that part of the distillery was 
inseparable from the whole works, and that he was entitled 
to take the whole area as the basis of his calculations as 
allowed by the Building Act. The defendants contended 
that the process of distilling was carried on in separate 
buildings, and that those separate and distinct buildings 
could not be described as one building under one roof within 
the meaning of the Act. Mr, Lane, K.C., decided against 


the surveyor and dismissed the summons. He did not grant 
costs. ; 


At last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Corporation the 
gas committee recommended the leasing for ten years of 
premises in Sauchiehall Street for the exhibition of gas 
appliances, the lease of the premises in Union Street, which 
had been used for that purpose, expiring at Whit-Sunday. 
A letter was read from the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Plumbers’ Association, stating that they considered that 
proposal a further encroachment on the interests of the 
members of the plumbing and ironmongery trades; and, 
further, that it was against the spirit of the agreement 
which was come to between the gas department and the 
Master Plumbers’ and Ironmongers’ Associations in Decem- 
ber, 1907. They therefore asked that the passing of the 
minute be delayed until the committee of the association 
had an opportunity of laying their views before the gas 
department. A letter in similar terms was sent by the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Ironmongers and Allied 
Trades Association. Consideration of the minute was post- 
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KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial. 
z Sms,—The “Sine Qua Non” Range you 
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Tue general purposes committee of the London County 
Council report on the subject of the future execution of job- 
bing works and of the shoring and hoarding works connected 
with dangerous structures, that they have approved the fol- 
lowing proposals as a basis on which the several contracts 
shall be framed. Three separate forms of contract are neces- 
sary, viz., for architectural works, for engineering works 
(excluding works of a mechanical character, which will in 
any case have to be dealt with quickly by the firms most 
experienced in this class of work) and for hoarding and 
shoring works (dangerous structures), For jobbing works 
they have arranged that tenders shall be invited by public 
advertisement for the execution, for a period of three years, 
subject to six months’ notice on either side after the expira- 
tion of the first year, of architectural and of engineering 
works respectively, either within the whole county, or within 
either of the districts north and south of the Thames, the 
Council reserving to itself the right to accept a tender for 
either description of work within either the whole county, 
or one or other of the districts. As regards hoarding and 
shoring works, they have arranged that tenders shall be 
invited from thirteen firms of repute selected by them ; that 
the contract shall cover the execution of all works within the 
county, and shall be triennial, subject to the same conditions 
as to termination as the jobbing works contracts. 


Tur work under the contract dated February 24, 1904, 


between the London County Council and Messrs. Price &. 


Reeves for the construction of Rotherhithe tunnel has been 
completed, and the measurements and accounts have now 
been settled. The total amount of the contract was 
1,088,484/. 16s. 1d. This included provision money for cer- 
tain definite objects and 100,000/. as general provision. This 
latter sum was intended to cover such matters as electric 
lighting, drainage pumps, &c., in addition to the ordinary 
extras which arise in a contract of this kind. Certain claims 
by the contractors for additional extra works were settled by 
the Council’s chief engineer at 8,1451. The electric lighting 
of the tunnel cost 10,350/. 2s. The principal other extra 
items and their cost were as follows—granite entrance arches 
to ‘‘ cut and cover,’’ 4,196l. 17s. ; additional paving works in 
Horseferry Branch Road, 2,115/. 18s. 5d. ; gauge arches at 
entrances to tunnel, 1,948/. 15s. 4d. ; motor generator house, 
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OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 


STEEL WORK. 
wa 


Se @ 


Ole og Office? 2 St Andr y ‘office & Works. 
{ aS andrew Stee] Wor iverside Works, 
Easter Road,” Cant Greenwich, Se 


stores, office, &c., 1,6361. 18s. 6d. ; Portland stone cornice 
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&c., at shafts Nos. 1 and 4 and granite mouldings in shafts 
1,4731. 4s. 8d ; drainage pumps, 1,225]. 6s. 7d. ; foundation; 
for Messrs. Hubbuck’s new buildings in Broad Street 
1,025/. 12s. 1ld.; house for superintendent, 8701. 18s. 3¢, . 
rendering walls of open approaches, 6491. 4s.; and repain 
to the river wall at New Star Wharves, 387]. 7s. 9d. Th, 
chief engineer has certified that all the works under the eon 
tract have been completed. The final settlement of 
accounts shows that the total amount to be paid to Messrs 
Price & Reeves under the contract is 995,809/. 6s. 8d. 

saving of 92,6751. 9s. 5d. on the contract sum. This resy 
is regarded as very satisfactory, and as reflecting the ae 


possible credit on all concerned. ‘ 
TRADE NOTES. 


In our description of the Norwich Union Assurance’s ne 
premises at the corner of St. James’s Street and Piccad 
last week (now nearing completion from the designs | 
Messrs. Riintz & Ford), we omitted to mention that th 
general contractors are Messrs. Patman & Fotheringl m 
Ltd., Theobald’s Road, W.C. 3 Mee a 

Tue Isolation Hospital, Worthing, is being supplied witl 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with descending smok 
flues, Manchester grates, exhaust roof and special ink 
ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man 
chester. He 

Sr. Brca’s Scuoots, West Hartlepool, erected from th 
designs of Mr. Edward J. Kay, architect, Norton-on-Tee 
have been ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct 
acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole makers. foe 

Tue Burnley Corporation having erected new tran 
offices in the centre of the town, have given instructions 7 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, 0 
Leeds and Newcastle, to erect an illuminated turret ¢ oc 
showing the time upon two large external dials, which wil 
be lighted by electricity and turned on and off automaticalh 
by an electric switch. The dials will be fixed on a meta 
drum resting on iron brackets. The clock should be a grea 
boon to the public at this busy centre, and is to be fixed 
an early date. oe 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Est PREMIATED DESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, 
CARDIFF.—ELEVATIONS—PLANS. 


‘SIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF.—ELEVATIONS 
AND SECTIONS—PLANS. 


ae inventor of the Hawksley Tread, now manufactured 
ye Andrews-Hawksley Patent Tread and Engineering 
yany, should be considered as a public benefactor, for 
can estimate the number of accidents which have been 
mted by his rigid oak blocks, which offer so safe a foot- 
! Old folk are extremely liable to serious injuries, 
ially in the rushing which is usual in railway stations. 
she Hawksley blocks take a long time to become smooth, 
then they can be easily removed, and under the new 
nmcan be reversed. They can not only be used in iron 
»s, but they can supplement stone and concrete steps. 
eral buildings such as the Corn Exchange, London, 
¢ stations, and where there is much traffic, they are 
cable. One of the most useful of their adaptations is 
ul plates. In too many streets iron plates are allowed 
nain until their smoothness becomes a risk to those who 
m them. Last year their improved treads were intro- 
, and as they had been laid down at Windsor Castle 
Sandringham, and in many public buildings, the 
ity they offer is confirmed by unquestionable evidence. 

1 Tuesday afternoon there arrived at the headquarters 
» London Fire Brigade a new petrol motor fire engine, 
is the first of its kind to be put into service in the 
jpolis. However, a second engine of exactly the same 
1is practically completed. The new machine, which is 
erryweathers’ patent ‘‘ Hatfield’? pattern, pumps 500 
1s of water per minute, and can attain a speed of 
les an hour on the level, whilst any hill in the London 
ct can be negotiated. The pump is driven by the same 
‘as propels the vehicle, the power being transferred 
the road wheels by the movement of a single lever. It 
‘cially adapted for working from deep lifts, and will 
‘water in a few seconds from a depth of 27 feet without 
ng devices. With its capacity for instant turn-out, its 
rate of speed,-and its powerful pumping capabilities, 
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this latest acquisition should certainly prove a valuable 
addition to Captain Hamilton’s rapidly increasing motor 
equipment, 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Isle of Wight education committee have approved a 
scheme for the erection of a Council school to accommodate 
210 pupils at Brading. The cost is estimated at 3,000I. 

Tue Liverpool justices will on Monday next consider a 
scheme for rebuilding the Dale Street police court at an 
estimated cost of 35,0001. 

AN informal dinner was held at the Criterion Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, London, W., on the 9th inst., at which the 
formation of an Illuminating Engineering Society in this 
country was the subject of discussion. 

Tur Manchester gas committee propose to take over the 
supply and maintenance of incandescent gas-fittings and 
mantles. A deputation of plumbers and other tradesmen 
waited on the committee on Friday. 

Tur Ormesby Urban District Council have instructed 
Messrs. D, Balfour & Sons to prepare the necessary plans, 
specifications, &c., in order that the Council might be able 
to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
raise a loan of 6,000/. for a new main drainage scheme. 

AT a meeting of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
held at Westminster, a resolution was adopted in support of 
the following motion which the Earl of Wemyss will bring 
forward in the House of Lords in the forthcoming session :— 
(1) That in the opinion of this House it would be for the 
public good that important national trading and other 
organisations and societies should each name three peers 
in the current and each succeeding Parliament to speak and 
act on behalf of such societies in all questions in which they 
are interested, and that the names of the peers so nominated 
be entered in the Journals of the House. (2) That the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of Crewe, 
and the Earl of Halsbury be empowered to determine what 
societies are of sufficient importance to be admitted to the 
said privilege of nomination. (3) That no peer shall be 


entitled to vote on any public question who has not attended 
twenty sittings in the current or previous session of the 
House. 
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Twn Newport works committee recommend the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Butler, M.I.C.E., of Swindon, as assistant 
engineer for the supervision of private improvement works. 
The salary is 1301. a year. At the same meeting Mr. J. 
Dix’s tenders for the improvement of Castle Street and 
Corelli Street were accepted, and that of Mr. Vincent for 
Somerset Road. 

A mentine of the shareholders of W. T. Tyler & Co., 
Victoria Mill, Horwich, was held. recently to consider 
schemes submitted by the directors for the extension of the 
shed and increasing the number of looms. If one scheme is 
adopted, doubling the capital to 50,000/., a warehouse would 
be built and the shed extended to hold 500 looms, but at 
first only 150 will be added to the present 200. The scheme 
was favourably received, and a special meeting of the share- 
holders is to be called, when the scheme will be submitted 


for their approval. 

Messrs. Mountacn & Grecory, railway and’ tramway 
engineers, are to establish their works at Burton-on-Trent: 
The proposal includes the absorption of the business of 
Thornewill & Warham, ironfounders, which the new com- 
pany propose to carry on in conjunction with their own. 
The men already employed at Messrs. Thornewill & War- 
ham’s will be kept on, and it is understood that the new 
firm will bring their skilled labour with them. In all, it is 
expected that work will be found for some 500 to 700 people. 
When the project was first mooted some six years ago it was 
stated that the outlay would be 53,000/. for the reconstruc- 
tion of the works. 

Mr. Banister Friercuer will give seven public lectures 
on ‘English Renaissance Architecture’’ (illustrated by 
lantern slides, photographs and diagrams), at the University 
of London, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 
S.W. The first lecture was on Monday, the 15th inst, 
These lectures will include the most famous Klizabethan 
and Jacobean mansions, the works of Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, and the most prominent examples in the 
Queen Anne and Georgian styles, including those by 
eighteenth-century architects such as the Brothers Adam, 
Hawksmoor, Sir John Vanbrugh and others. 

Aw interesting feat was carried out at the south yard of 
Messrs. Workman, Clark & Co., Ltd., shipbuilders, Belfast, 
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Factory for Kopar, Lrp., HARROW, just completed by us. 
400 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 
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on February 13. To provide more headroom in 
part of the joiners’ shop, the building, which is 230 
was raised to the extent of 3 feet. The operation 
formed by means of powerful hydraulic jacks 
around the shop. These having been placed in po 
signal was given, when the lifting process began, 
wooden building began to rise inch by inch. Th 
taneous leverage elevated the structure at the rate | 
each five minutes, and at noon the work was com; 
the satisfaction of those in charge. Not a sing 
machinery inside the four walls was disarrange 
turbed, and everything on the ground and up 
remained as usual. . ns 


Ar the Kingston County Bench on Thursday 
owner was summoned at the instance of the Walton 
District Council to abate a nuisance. It appeared 
drew the Council’s attention to the house, and thei 
found that there was extensive decay in the floors ; 
were wet, crumbling in the joists, which were so 
they could be broken away with the finger. He 
that rotten floors, which might be penetrated by 
the leg of a chair, must necessarily be a nuis 
trouble was caused through there being an insufiic. 
of air bricks. The sanitary inspector to the Co 
cross-examination, agreed that linoleum did h 
boards; but he did not agree that, no matter ho 
bricks were there, the linoleum would cause th 
rot. The medical officer of health said he was 
a nuisance existed injurious to health, For ~ 
owner it was submitted that, supposing there wa: 
of air bricks, that did not constitute in any sense 
tive or want of structural convenience.’ T 
counsel argued, was not set up by lack of ventilat 
but by the placing on the floors of linoleum. His 
contesting the case not to escape any obligation, | 
interests of an enormous number of property 01 
district. The magistrates found that air | 
“structural conveniences,’’ and that the nuisance ! 
in that case from insufficient ventilation. They 
order accordingly. The defendant asked the mag 
state a case, and this was agreed to. 


Kahn system. 


Two floors and roof. 


a 
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ue Surbiton District Council have again failed to 
n the approval of the Local Government Board to their 
ge disposal scheme. An application was made last July 
anction to a loan of 60,000/. for a scheme which super- 
! one that the Local Government Board had already 
ed. The new scheme was drawn up partly on lines sug- 
d by the Local Government Board. In a communica- 
which has just been received the Board allege that there 
yen want of care and foresight in the preparation of 
rawings, specifications and bills of quantities, and say 
these are in various respects incomplete and defective. 
drainage committee of the District Council, in reply, 
ed out that the matters to which exception is now taken 
approved of in the previous scheme by the Board’s own 
ctor. The committee ask the Board to receive a deputa- 
on the matter. 

HH finance committee of the Hammersmith Board of 
dians reported recently om the settlement of accounts 
red in connection with the new workhouse and infirmary 
ings, the expenditure on which, it will be remembered, 
the subject of a Local Government Board inquiry 
een months ago. It appears that the total actual ex- 
ture was 259,036/., and that the amount sanctioned by 
ocal Government Board was 254,686l., the amount paid 
cess being thus 4,350/. Several items, amounting in the 
gate to 1,725/., could not properly be charged against a 
and a balance of 2,625/. was thus left which could be 
ised. However, the Guardians decided not to make 
cation for a loan for this sum, as all amounts have been 
but that the Local Government Board be only re- 
ed to sanction the excess expenditure of 3,079/., that 
the sum of 4,350/., less 1,2711. recovered from the 
tects. The items of expenditure and total, amounts 
lly paid in full discharge were :—Site, 14,528]. 3s. 6d. ; 
mre, 196,965/. 18s. ; laundry machinery, 3,5031. 2s. 3d. ; 
ng appliances, 1,887/. ; electric lighting, 7,5931. 19s. 8d. : 
lary wall, 53,3581. 14s. 10d. ; road-making, 2,3281. 14s. 6d. 
8061. 5s. 6d. ; furnishing, 6,549. 5s. 11d. ; equipment, 
|. 13s. 6d.; architect’s fees (original claim, 8,5361.), 
.; quantity surveyor (original claim, 4,343I.), 
. 18s. 3d.; clerk of the works, 7721. 16s.; rough 
ing, 4001.; cost of raising loan, &c., 2161. 2s. 6d.; 
259,036/. 14s. 6d. 
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A TESTING NEEDLE FOR CEMENT. ‘. 
Messrs. W. F. Srantry & Co., Lrp., Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, “W.C., have added to their long list of. in- 
struments serviceable for ‘architects, engineers, manufac-: 
turers, contractors and others a testing needle for accurately 
ascertaining and recording the initial and final setting time 
of Portland cement. The processes of producing cement tend 
more and more to the elimination of erring human agency- 
This idea is carried still farther by the new testing needle, 
for the results are achieved independently of the operator 
upon whose hand and powers of observation the results have 
heretofore depended. The aim of the inventor was that the 
results of his experiments should agree as far as practicable 
with the British Standard Needle at present in use, and fur- 
ther that the needle should be of such size and carrying suck 
weight that whilst agreeing with the final set of the Britisk. 
standard specifications, it should also indicate and record 
the initial set of the same sample. The size needle decided 
upon is 1 mm. diameter, and carrying a total weight of 
Another important point is the mould; this 
has 40 mm. diameter and 20 mm. deep. 

It will be seen that at the side of the instrument is a 
screw surmounted by a small wheel, and that this screw car- 
ries a nut with a small projecting arm which bears the: 
weight of the needle bar, but is in no way attached to the 
needle bar. The needle falls by its own weight ; the screw 
and wheel are only to prevent any sudden dropping or pres- 
sure from above. The instrument is so adjusted that the 
pointer is on the dial at zero, with the needle just touching 
the surface of the cement mixture in the mould. 

When the small wheel is rotated so as to lower the needle, 
the needle will at first, until setting commences, completely 
perforate the cement mixture in the mould, and the pointer 
will record the extent of the perforation as 20 mm. on the 
dial plate. 

So soon as the needle fails to perforate the sample beyond 
15 mm. as recorded by the pointer on the dial plate, then 
the initial set has begun. 

The final set is ascertained in exactly the same manner, 
and when the needle fails to perforate more than 2 mm. 
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as recorded by the pointer on the dial plate, then the final | existence of the ‘‘scum’’ or cream on the surface 6f ¢ 
set Has taken place and the time occupied in both operations | mould.- eine T mi ta 
can be voted. . ad Perhaps the greatest difficulty that the cement: test 

“Phe reason that 2 mm. is fixed as the limit of perfora- | has to cope with at the present time is the difference 
+ion for final set is because in mixing up a sample of cement | opinion as to what constitutes ‘‘ an appreciable impression 
for testing, what may be termed a ‘‘scum”’ or cream rises | as made by the needle. : The new: instrument should be 


+o the surface, and this will continue to show a slight im- | great service in this respect. It is the invention of I 
pression or perforation for some time after the real and final | C. H. Watson, the managing director of Messrs. I. ©. Joh 
set of the cement has taken place. son & Co., Ltd., of Greenhithe and Gateshead y 


The British Standard Needle gives slightly slower final 
set tests, but this is due to the difficulty in saying when the 


PAINTING STRUCTURAL STEEL.* 


Frew engineers in this country, even those that are me 
stringent in their demands concerning physical and chemic 
qualities, make any surface inspection ; yet flaws, flash, ry 
and grease are things that may destroy the work of ¢ 
painter. . 

No surface of structural steel ought to be coated wi 
paint unless it shows the greyish-white, natural colour 
the metal, and is absolutely free from traces of adhere 
acids and moistures. Yet, when unsatisfactory results a 
obtained, the paintmaker is generally the first one to 
criticised, though most probably he has applied a perfect 
good and suitable paint. : 

Steel is perhaps the most tenacious of all known sy 
stances, having great cohesive force between its particles, 
that they resist any effort to pull or force them apart; a: 
as we fancy all matters to be in a state of motion at« 
times, the difficulty in preserving it by the use of paint is 
once apparent. The defects in modern structural steel a 
largely due to mechanical working ; that is, it is run outt 
hot or too quickly, and afterwards not properly housed a 
cared for. ial | a 

The enormous increase of late in its use in “building a 
engineering constructions demands increased vigilance a: 
attention to its maintenance and present condition wherey 
it has been placed; as, either from corrosion, fatigue, vib 


; ; S * Abstract of a paper by Mr. Gaston Despierres, read bef 
izapression ceases to exist, and particularly because the so- | the Paint and Varnish Society, London, entitled “ Paint and 
called ‘‘impression’’ is unduly prolonged owing to the |! Application to Structural Steel.” : 
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, or general deterioration, the metal may become so im- 
red as to be unfit to do that for which it was designed; 
unless properly protected by coatings of paint at various 
ods those entrusted with its care will assume the enor- 
is responsibility for further catastrophes. 
Who knows whether the collapse of Charing Cross station 
ort time ago may not have been due to some such cause ? 
Rust. 
themists are not definitely agreed as to the exact mean- 
to be attached to the term ‘‘rusting.’’ To paint-makers 
painters rusting must be understood to mean the atmo- 
ric oxidation, and not corrosion by other agencies. Con- 
ently, apart from chemical agents, water and oxygen are 
primary causes of rust, with the contributory influence of 
ospheric carbon dioxide (carbonic acid). Rust is hy- 
ed oxide of iron; that is, a compound of the metal iron 
, oxygen and water; 100 parts ordinary iron rust con- 
ing 52 parts of iron, 22 parts of oxygen, and 25 parts 
or. 
Water is here in a state of chemical combination, and not 
eré mechanical adjunct in the form of moisture. Wher- 
rust has once formed, its further occurrence is a natural 
ence; and its prevention becomes more difficult—in fact, 
ossible—unless the affected parts are perfectly freed from 
races of oxide. So far from being a solid, coherent mass, 
is loose and porous, absorbing and persistently retaining 
ar, which, with the help of atmospheric air, assists in 
conversion of such portions of the iron which have 
erto remained intact. 
igain, it has been proved that hydrated oxide of iron is 
mergetic oxidising agent, and its power is, so to speak, 
litable, because of its recuperative capacity in contact 
air; after parting with oxide to oxidisable substances— 
ullic iron, for instance—it is reconstituted, and in a posi- 
to give up a further quantity of oxygen. It is on this 
unt that, in course of time, nails embedded in wood 
age the portions in their immediate vicinity, and that 
ics spotted with rust quickly fall into holes. This con- 
ous development of rust also furnishes a reason for the 
plete corrosion of rivets, screws, &c., in steel structures. 
tust has a tendency to grow and spread out from a 
re; hence a small spot of it on the metal expands itself 
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under the paint, so that in time the paint will be flaked off, 
and the metal will have expanded. It is therefore essential 
for the proper upkeep of the steel structure that all rust 
spots, of whatever nature, should be as early as possible pre- 
vented from spreading, and to this end they ought to be 
repaired at once, without waiting for all the old paint to 
disappear before laying on an entirely fresh coat all over. 

It is a remarkable thing that a speck of rust will some- 
times strike through a coat of paint like a smoke stain 
through distemper in a ceiling; and this is, of course, more 
visible when white paint is used. When this is dry it is 
seen that the rust has turned the paint yellow. It is most 
probably due to a certain percentage of water in a good 
many paints, though, of course, in a well-prepared paint 
this should not be the case. 

Various authors have advanced the theory that electro- 
lytic action is one of the agencies for rapid corrosion. Like 
all other chemical reactions, rusting is no doubt accompanied 
by electrical tension, set up in the affected objects. This is 
practically proved by the fact that in large steel structures 
the maximum amount of corrosion is to be found where two 
pieces of steel are attached together; this is especially 
noticeable round the rivet holes, bolts, and nuts; thus the 
necessity for greater care to be exercised in their painting. 

An important point to be noted in the formation of rust 
is the increase in volume of the iron concurrently with the 
progress of the rust formation. Ironwork embedded in fresh 
mortar or set in brickwork soon becomes attacked at the sur- 
face, and gradually the corrosion extends towards the 
interior—a circumstance that may become a great danger to 
the structure; and yet almost daily all over this great city 
thousands of tons of steel girders are embedded without a 
particle of paint, or with a miserable coat of shop-paint given 
for appearance sake only, and having no protective value. 
Yet engineers and architects are supposed to draw proper 
specifications to protect their clients, and district surveyors 
are appointed to see on behalf of the public that structures 
are sound ; but in many cases they seem to be unaware of the 
fact that in not insisting to have the steel structure carefully 
protected by several coats of paint they assume the responsi- 
bility of many accidents and catastrophes which may happen 
in years to come. 
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The Cleaning of Steel. 


The cleaning of structural steel is a problem for en- 
gineers. Specifications are often very loose with regard to 
the manner in which the cleaning should be done before 
re-painting ; when, as a matter of fact, no clause can be 
stringent enough, no inspection by the clerk of works too 
minute, when the importance of the cleaning of steel before 
the application of paint is taken into consideration. 

Several methods are at present employed :—(1) Scrubbing 
or scouring with hard substances, such as pumice-stone, 
emery, &c.; (2) scrubbing with wire brushes, and chipping 
with chipping hammers or steel scrapers made of old files; 
(3) pickling with acids; (4) cleaning by the sand-blast pro- 
cess. 

The first method of scrubbing and scouring cannot be 
recommended, as it necessitates the employment of water or 
petroleum oil, which are often used to facilitate the removal 
of the iron rust. It is highly probable that this is the 
cause of many failures, since the labourers generally en- 
trusted with the cleaning of ironwork can hardly be expected 
to know the meaning of absolute dryness. When this method 
is employed a hot blast from a blow-lamp should be applied 
to the surface of the iron, to remove all moisture or burn off 
all traces of petroleum oil from its surface; but, unfortu- 
nately, this is seldom if ever put into practice on account of 
the expense of it. 

The pickling with acids is undoubtedly the process by 
which a thousand times as much new iron and steel 1s 
cleaned than by any other process. All work that is to be 
electro-plated, for instance, or that is to receive a coat of 
vitreous enamel, is cleaned in this way. No doubt an effi- 
cient cleaning is obtained by pickling in hot sulphuric acid 
or muriatic acid; but unless one is well prepared to neu- 
tralise thoroughly, and remove all traces of acid from the 
metal immediately after it is taken from the ‘“‘bath,’’ the 
result will be disastrous. 

Of all methods the cleaning by sand-blast seems to offer 
the most rapid, effective, and economical means of preparing 
structural steel to receive a coating of paint. It leaves the 
metal not only perfectly clean, but dry, an important and 
essential condition if a receptive surface is to be secured. 
The painting of the metal should follow immediately after 


the cleaning, as the cleaning of the steel by this process 
roughens its surface slightly, and it is well known that under 
such conditions surface corrosion rapidly sets in. 

It is argued that one of the disadvantages of sand- 
blasting is the deleterious effect upon the eyes and hangs of 
the operator. This can easily be overcome by means of suit- 
able respirators, various kinds being now obtainable which 
would insure complete immunity on that score. There is no 
doubt that sand-blasting offers the best means of cleaning old 
structures which are very rusty; and now that air-com. 
pressors, small oil engines, and electric motors of a portable 
kind are available, it is fair to presume that steel coatings 
will have better opportunities in the future to prove the life 
there is in them than they have had in the past; if the 
example that has been set before us by America. for some 
years past is followed in England—to wit, the adoption of 
the method of cleaning by sand-blast. 

(To be continued.) 


CEMENT SALES IN EGYPT. 


Tue recent observations of the Adviser for Public Works in 
Egypt emphasising the fact that the Portland cement em- 
ployed in the construction of the Esneh weir, as well as the 
Assouan dam, has been consistently of British manufacture, 
give point, says the Manchester Guardian, to an investiga 
tion undertaken by the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Alexandria on the share England has obtained in thé 
Egyptian cement trade during the past five years. In 190 
England contributed 15 per cent., France 40 per cent. and 
Belgium 35 per cent. In 1905 England sent 31 per cent, 
France 20 per cent. and Belgium 43 per cent., while by th 
end of 1907 the Belgian aggregate for the period wai 
126,522 tons to England’s 73,798 tons, France’s being 
71,839 tons. The Chamber considers that Belgium has th 
chief hold on the Egyptian market to-day. It may be re 
membered that in his report for 1906 Lord Cromer referrec 
to Belgian cement for use on public works in Egypt and th 
Soudan as being considerably lower in price, but in quality 
distinctly inferior to British brands. The Chamber of Com 
merce considers that this opinion is not fully shared by th 
Egyptian market in general and the State purchasing de 
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rtments in particular, for in a recent contract offered 
uw public tender by the Egyptian State Railways for the 
supply of 6,000 tons of Portland cement, the specification 
yeing the British standard one, the order was divided 
yetween the Josson & Co, Belgian brand at 21. 6s. 9d. per 
on and the Russian ‘‘ Caucasus”’ brand at 21. 6s. 1d. per 
‘on, ¢.i.f. on the railway quays in Alexandria. It is there- 
‘ore to be assumed that other causes are in operation, and 
hese the Chamber considers to be, first, the cheaper freights 
‘rom Antwerp (8s. 6d. per ton, plus 10 per cent.) and Mar- 
eilles (8 francs per ton) as compared with that from 
sondon to Alexandria (about 12s.); and, secondly, the 
jossibility that the leading Belgian factories are better 
duipped to produce the same article at less cost. The 
*hamber is of opinion, further, that British manufacturers 
ive handicapped by the fact that both France and Belgium 
vave more frequent sailings than London to Egypt, a dis- 
wiyantage likely to increase if plans now under considera- 
jon mature for a new service of fast cargo boats between 
{ntwerp and Alexandria. 


WINDOW CLEANING IN GLASGOW. 


\ DECISION of interest to builders and householders has been 
riven by the Glasgow Dean of Guild (Mr. M. Pearce Camp- 
ell). The Procurator Fiscal presented a petition to the 
Jourt as to the effect of certain provisions of the Building 
tegulations Act. The circumstances are brought out in the 
ollowing interlocutor :— 

_ Glasgow, February, 1909.— Having considered the closed 
ecord, and along with the trades liners and in presence of 
he parties inspected the windows in question, the Dean of 
yuild finds as matter of fact that the said windows are so 
onstructed as to admit of the outside of the said windows 
jeing cleaned from the inside of the rooms: Finds in law 
hat the windows in question satisfy the requirements of 
ection 102 of the Glasgow Building Regulations Act, 1900, 
ounded on. by the petitioner: Therefore dismisses the peti- 
ion: Finds the petitioner liable in expenses: Allows an 
iccount thereof to be given in: and remits the same when 
odged to the Clerk of Court qua auditor to tax and report. 

(Segd.) M. Prarce Campsett, D.G. 
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Note.—In this case the question as to the effect of the 
provisions of section 102 of the Act of 1900 in regard to 
windows in. dwelling-houses existing at the time the Act was 
passed is raised for the first time. The houses of the respon- 
dent weve in existence at that time. It is not maintained 
that they do not come within the operation of Section 102. 
But it is maintained that the windows as constructed satisfy 
the requirements of the section. 

In view of the likelihood of this case going further, the 
Dean of Guild thought it well that the parties should lodge 
an, agreed-on description of the windows in question. <A 
joint minute giving the dimensions of the windows has been 
lodged, and forms No. 6 of process. To that the Dean 
would add that the windows in question are double-hung 
windows which are opened by the top sash being pulled down 
and the bottom sash being pushed up. 

The requirement of section 102 (5) is that all window 
sashes in dwelling houses and habitable rooms above the 
ground floor shall be so constructed as to admit of the outside 
of the window being cleaned from the inside of the room. 
The idea which underlies the enactment is, as everyone 
knows, the prevention of accidents in window cleaning. And 
it is a matter of common knowledge that, according to the 
views of some people, the only satisfactory mode of ensuring 
safety is the conversion of windows from the double-hung 
system to the hinged system. But however that may be, and 
however the idea may have been developed since the first 
general Police Act, the question here depends upon the ¢on- 
struction of the enactment of 1900. 

The case seemed to the Dean to be one which could be 
more satisfactorily dealt with by a judicial visitation than 
by an ordinary proof, and this view was accepted by the 
parties. The Dean accordingly of consent ordered an inspec- 
tion, and he made that inspection along with the trades 
liners and in the presence of the master of works and the 
parties. The Dean found the windows to be as described in 
the minute. The respondents had in attendance a person 
who is a window cleaner by trade. It appeared to the Dean 
from his examination of the windows that’ the ordinary 
occupant of such a tenement might have difficulty in clean- 
ing the outside of the windows from the inside of the rooms. 
But the window cleaner present at the inspection had no 
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difficulty in the matter. In the presence of the Dean and courtyard extension took place on the evening of Friday. 
the liners he cleaned the outside of some of the windows | February 5, and the following is a brief description of the 
while he himself remained 1 in the inside of the rooms, and 80 | additional noccmmodation provided, in accordance with thel 
far as the Dean and the liners could see he did this without designs and under the superintendence of Mr. W. Camp 


any exter enen yaa ee aa bell Jones, the architect to the governing body, who. 


The petitioner argued that the enactment must be so con- d lear Pal ona hak ae Ne 
strued as to be applicable to everyday and ordinary condi- Ne depen me © somewnaboey ee dak Place’ 


tions, that every householder could not afford to employ pro- C nae 
fessional window cleaners, and had to do his window-clean- ee with the asement floor there is an exten 
ing by members of his own household. But an enactment of a oe Lee engineering _workshop. . Adjon 
the kind in question cannot be construed in this spirit. The ce a 2s aoe room which will be utilised as am &e 
section dces not say the construction of the windows is to be SOR eee anical Che Nese ey k, and also adjoi 
such as to admit of the outside of the window being -cleaned shies oe of the new building is a room wh 
by a member of the household from the inside of ie room. a be sere: we done bitin and gas- | 
Whatever may have been the intention of the framers of the ane P en! ee oe oe RA the whole of the new 
section, all that has been actually enacted turns upon the oh 1187 38 tn ee caee will be equipped as a powe) 
answer to. the question—Is it physically possible ae a eee nm the right of this room as entered from the 
ordinary way to clean the outside of the windows from the mechanical engineering workshop there will be found ar 
inside of the room? The exhibition of the window cleaner extension of the existing mechanical engineering laboratory, 
gave a clear affirmative answer to that question. The Dean Une part of the space of the courtyard. 
is therefore of opinion and holds that the windows in ques- On the ground floor are three large rooms, two of whic) 
tion as presently constructed meet the requirements of sec- are to be used for the meetings of scientific societies con: 
tion 102 (5) of the Act of 1900. The trades liners are all of nected with the Institute and for the meetings of the Insti. 
the same opinion. tute clubs respectively. The third room will be furnished 

and used as a common room for the staff, an extension o| 
the Institute accommodation which has long been urgently 
needed. The two small rooms on this floor are for 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. accommodation of the Honorary Stewards’ Association and 


For several years the work of the Northampton Polytechnic | the secretaries of Institute clubs. 

Institute has outgrown the accommodation provided in the On the first floor the additional accommodation provided 
buildings erected in 1896, and various schemes have been | by the new building is utilised almost entirely for a large 
under discussion for increasing the accommodation. Hyentu- lecture theatre, which supplies a long-felt need in the accom. 
ally the necessary funds, amounting to 9,000I., having been modation of the Institute. On the  sceuna and third floor: 
generously provided by the London County Council: it was there are suites of rooms, numbering thirteen in all, whict 
decided to erect, in such a position as not to interfere with | have been fitted up as class-rooms. The’ rooms have: beer 
the access of light and air to the present buildings, a five- | purposely planned to be of different capacities, so that they 


storey building in one corner of the courtyard and to com- |.may accommodate economically the variously sized classes) 
plete the roofing of the remainder of the yard so as to give | which are'’met with in the Institute’s work. As class-rooms 
a basement floor occupying the whole of the area. they will give very much needed relief to the. overcrowded 

The grant was made by the Council in March 1908; class-rooms in the other parts of the building, and: it is 
plans, tenders and contracts were handled rapidly, and the hoped that next session some developments of the existing 
work of erection commenced during the last week in May. work which have been long contemplated will be : prea 
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of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
\staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who hag 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of thé: 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVI SER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ungs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London © 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS; EFC: 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Giascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barrow-1Nx-Furness.—March 1,—For carrying out the 
work of additions to the pavilion at Biggar Bank, The 
Borough Engineer’s office. 


Brxuirt.—For construction of a sea wall and promenade, 
length about 1,400 feet, Deposit 51. Mr. George Ball, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall. 


BrrRKENHEAD.—March 15.—For erection and completion 
of twenty-two double tenement Corporation dwellings on 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Gétley Street, and Tunnel * 
Road. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Bitton.—March 20.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Bitton, near Bristol. Deposit 21) 2s. Apply by 
March 5 to Mr. R. §$. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank 
Chambers, The Cross, Gloucester. 

BracKwaTeR.—March 6.—For proposed addition to 
Blackwater Council school, Cornwall, according to plans and 
specifications. Myr. Sampson Hill, architect to the commit- 


tee, Green Lane, Redruth. 


an 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


u FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


AN 


SQ 
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BoLTon-UPON-DEARNE.—March 1.—For erection of wall, IrELAND.—March 11.—For erection of school and paro} 
&e., Recreation Ground, Goldthorpe. The works include | chial hall building in Keady. Mr. fe CG Parkinson, archi. 
about 154 yards cube digging, 207 yards hedge stubbing, | tect, Russell Street; Armagh. 

187 yards rubble, 6 pene ‘clink in mortar, 12 Poods 30 feet Kercuiey. —March 1.-—For erection of twenty-two cot. 
15 inches rubble, 45 roods Brighouse cone wali, 518 feet tages, in blocks of six, three, and thirteen, on the Strongelose 
double chamfered stone coping, 50 flag copings, 164 yards Page estate. Apply on March 1 to Messae Moore & Crab, 
cement dado, gates, railings, &c. Deposit 10s. 6d. The | trec, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

Surveyor, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Rotherham, Yorks. Leeps.—March 1,—For the following works for the un. 

BripGnortH.—March 2.—For erection of a building at healthy areas and housing committee: Altera oee aig re. 
the waterworks to contain a series of the ‘‘ Candy Patent pairs to No. 28 Trafalgar Street ; alterations to staircase, 


Filters.’ Borough Surveyor’s office, Bridgnorth, Salop. &e., at No. 30 Lady pees Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city, 
Bristot.—March 8.—For ‘erection of a chancel with engineer, J eeds. 

vestries and other work at the church of St. Anne’s, Brisling- Mareatr.—March 2.—For the supply and erection of -_. 

ton. Mr. Henry M. Bennett, architect, 56 Corn Street, (1) A glass and iron addition to an existing bandstand on| 

Bristol. the sea front, the structure to measure 110 feet by 30. feet, the 


Burnsatu.—For the various works required in erection of | roof to be wholly of glass'and to be of patent glazing, sup- 
a village institute. Mr. J. W. Broughton, architect and | ported by means of rE GRe cast-iron columns and wrought- 


surveyor, Skipton. iron ornamental principals; (2) a timber and glazed folding 

Buriock’s Hearu.—March 1.—For erection of an addi- | wind screen of about 2,000 superficial feet area.; (3) a covered 
tional classroom for sixty children and two cloak-rooms at | way 110 feet by 30 feet consisting of cast-iron columns, steel 
Butlock’s Heath, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county sur- | joists, concrete roof, asphaite topping, and ornamental iron) 
veyor, The Castle, Winchester. railing, &. Mr. E. A. Borg, borough engineer, 13 Gros-| 

Campripcr.—March 9.—For erection of-five cottages in | venor Place, Margate. 

Albion Row. The Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. | Lonpon.—March 1.—For supply and delivery at Lower) 

Crowne.—March 2.—For all trades in conversion of shop | Edmonton station of 60 tons or more or less of English steel 
ae working men’s club, at Clowne, near Chesterfield, Mr. | joists (prompt delivery required), for the Edmonton Urban 

A. Hinchliffe, A.R.I.B.A., architect, surveyor and valuer, | District Council. Mr. G. Hedes Eachus, M.I.C.E. » engineer 
- Regent Street, Barnsley. és : | to the Council, Town Hall, Edmonton. 

ENFIELD. Maron 16.—For erection of a block of schools at / Newarxk.—March 2.—For the renewal and repairs tho. 
Lavender Road. Deposit 3l. 3s. Apply by February 27 to | Newark parish church roofs. Messrs. Sheppard & i 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street,.| architects, Bargate, Newark. 

Adelphi, W.C. | NorrineHam.—March 5.—For erection of a telephone ex-| 

GosrortH.—March 4.—For the various works required in | change. Deposit 11. 1s. The Clerk of Works, Head Post 
alteration and addition to shop and stores at Gosforth, Cum- | Office, Nottingham, or H.M. Office of Works, &e., Storey’s 
berland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- Gate, S.W. e | 
veyors, Workington. PemsBury.—March 11.—For alterations to and new| 

Iretanp.—March 8.—For building additional offices in | buildings at the Infirmary, and men’s day room.at the work-| 


connection with the County Courthouse, at a cost not ex- | house, Pembury, Kent. Mr. 8. Philpott, architect, 65 High 
ceeding 7501., for the Armagh County Council. Mr, Joseph | Street, Tunbridge Welis. 


Atkinson, county secretary, County Courthouse, Armagh. Powsurn (NEAR ALNWICK).— March 3.—For additions tal 
IrELAND.—March 6.—For erection of a manse at Done- | Greenville, near Powburn. Tenders (singleor whole) to) 
managh. Mr. W. Stuart, B.E., M.R.S.I., Strabane. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect, Alnwick. j 


GUELPH TILES. | J.& W.WADE &CO. 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, _— 
Our Latest Production. Fine 


Artistic Colour and Surface. For Manufacturers of all kinds of x | 
Hal Clee Wall act Eeeok, | TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. — 


Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System? 


LICENSEES FOR: 


BOLTON: EDINBURGH : LIVERPOOL: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; WARRINCTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Robinson & Mulliner, Emley & Sons, Ltd., F. M. Appleton, 
Britannia Foundry. Eagle Buildings. 14 Tithebarn Street. Orchard Street. Rose and Crown Street. 
NORTH WALES: CLASCOW : LONDON ; SHEFFIELD : and MANCHESTER : 
G. Bevan & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., Setzer & Co, 16 am 


Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 18 Bothwell Street. Bridge Street, Westminster. 9 Shrewsbury Road. pemade for further lieences). 


Quality Guaranteed. 


PEDESTAL CLOSETS send for Peas 


PANS and TRAPS CAND Y's. 


TWO-PIECE PEDESTALS 14 NEWST., BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK 


_ .FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: a j 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 


is 


Fes. 26, 1909.] 


Ricumonp (Surrey).—March 1.—For demolition of 
stlegate,. Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond (formerly 
xd as militia barracks), and the removal of the whole of 
, materials comprised therein with the exception of clock 
d works, tools in shed, boundary walls and railings. Mr. 
J. Partridge, surveyor, Bank Chambers, Richmond. 


Royston.—March 3.—For erection of a cart. shed, brick 
ll and close-boarded fence, in Queen’s Road. The Sur- 
or’s office, Town Hall, Royston, Herts. 


Scomanp.—March 2.—For erection of spire for church, 


| Deacons’ Court of United Free English Church, Storno- 
1y. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk to Deacons’ Court, Storno- 
te 
Scorzanp.—March 10.—Designs and estimates for a 
idstand to be erected in Saughton Park. Mr. J. A. Wil- 
‘mson, A.R.1.B.A., Public Works Office, Edinburgh, 


Scortanp.—March 15.—For the construction of a goods 
d, on Riverside Quay, York Hill, 1,370 feet by 100 feet. 


gineer Clyde Navigation Trustees, Glasgow. 


Serpy.—March 4.—For erection of a caretaker’s cottage 
| outbuildings at the School, Gowthorpe House. Mr. 
|}H. Bantoft, clerk to the governors, 33 Finkle Street, 
by. 

SrocxspripGe.—March 11.—For erection of a Council 
(ool for 220 children, at Stockbridge (Hants). Deposit 
2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
‘nchester. 


Srocxport.—March 1.—¥For labour and materials re- 
red in taking up the glazed brick floor of a plunge bath, 
jng w'th bitumen, and relaying the floor with new tiling, 
\the St. Petersgate baths. Mr. John Atkinson, 
{.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Tarrenwart.—March 10.—For erection and completion of 
tous: at Tattenhall, near Chester. Mr. E. Norcross, 
te office, The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Tonsriper.—March 15.—For erection of a stamping 
ion for weights and measures (consisting of two rooms), 
uyons Crescent, Tonbridge, Kent. The County Architect, 
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TuckrenHAy.—March 3.—For erection of eight cottages. 
Mr. W. F. Tollit, architect, 10 High Street, Totnes. 


Wates.—Feb. 27.—For building additions to and altering 
the Ynysbwl mixed school, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. H. 
Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 


Wates.—March 1,—For erection of twenty houses or 
more at Pwllgwaun, Pontypridd, for the Llwynmadoe 
Building Club, Pontypridd. Mr. Edward Rees, architect 
and surveyor, Alexandra Chambers, Pontypridd. 


Watrs.—March 1.—For erection of a vicarage for the 
parish of Tregare, near Raglan (Mon.). Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Ernest G. Davies, M.S.A., architect, 132 Widemarsh 
Street, Hereford. 

Wates.—March 2.—For erection of seven houses and a 
shop at Pontypool. Mr. D. C. Udell, architect, 21 Com- 
mercial Street, Pontypool. 

WaALEs.—March 3.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas at Llandovery. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—March 3.—For completion of new chapel, for 
the trustees of Horeb Congregational church, Penydarren, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. Lloyd, 15 Penybryn Villas, Peny- 
darren, Merthyr, 


Wates.—March 3.—For erection of a new Baptist 
chapel, school and classrooms, &c., at Manselton, Swansea. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries 
Place, Cardiff. 


Watrs.—March 4.—For erection of a vicarage for the 
parish of St. James’s, Tredegar (Mon.). Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. A. F. Webb, architect, Blackwood (Mon.). 


Watrs.—March 6.--For 
Ogmore Vale. Mr. 
Chambers, Neath. 


Wates.—March 8.—For erection of thirty houses at 
Groesfaen, near Bargoed, for the Rhymney Iron Company, 
Ltd. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—March 3.—For the construction of a 
cattle shed at the sewage farm, Irthlingborough Road. Mr. 
E. Y. Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Park Road, Wel- 
lingborough. 


church at 
architect, Parade 


erection of a 
J. Cook Rees, 


‘Week Street, Maidstone. 


T. AUSTIN & SON, 


Mill Chimney and 
Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped,. 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

Felled. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & OI CAEN STONE 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


as Mount Street, HALIFAX. 
Se 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 

Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 5 


apap Pa ae or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
““EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & Kensington, W. 


SYPHON VENTILATORS. 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture, 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 
‘j Church Spires Restored. 
b No system of expensive 


Scaffolding required. 
Distance no object. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


4 is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
FECA Se (eC OS A RL RS NNT 2S 


GALBRAITH & WINTON; WELDON STONE. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


- as tatified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, | “="?0XS0SE.‘cols with tacility, and combines Cuzarsnss 


- a For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic JoHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
Br rene yen ee TED 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. * 


| Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,"’ London. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded | § 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“Ventilator, Halifax 
Tel. No.: 8) ¥ 


ET 


—— 


Reg. No. 321,533. 


| Wesley Lightning 


i Conductor Works, 


; Meadow Lane, 
} Leeds. 
Established 1880, 


Telephone : 3750, 

~ Telegrams: ‘Austin, 

> Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.” 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, ' 


principal y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases 
Fonts. Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., . 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APP! ICATION 


BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER, 


Rtor Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, ac. Complete Installations, 
3 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


. Watershed, Chatham. 71 Chatham. 
+ peered London. 3545 London Wall 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, 


‘nd Cooking Engineers. 

| NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 
SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid, - 
paundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. é 


LIMMER, 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


LIFTS & CRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTIHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GRIN, N.W, 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: 
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WrexHaM.—March 9.—_For alterations and additions -BEDFORD. 
required at the Electricity Works, Willow Road. The For paving, channelling, eee &e. in Campi 
Borough Engineer’s office, Willow Road, Wrexham. / Road, rie the Town Conneil. ‘3 
Yorxs.—March 12.—The West Riding education com- Palmer (recommended) . ‘ ; SNS 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following | 
works:—Wombwell, new school; Aston-with-Aughton, BINGLEY. 
Aughton new Bebo: Mr. Francis "“Alvey Darwin, elerk of For various works in erection of a detached he 
the County Council, County Hall, W akefield. Deposit Ii. Glen Road, Eldwick, Bingley, Yorks. 
with West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. Nusns, M. S. A., architect, ec 
oo Mason. 
Brown & Son : : : nm ieee 
TENDERS. J.:& W. Potter «. : : ee) aa 
ARMATHWAITE. Wildman ) aces 
For erecting a mixed elementary school. Mr. G. DALE | : : : 
Outver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Carlisle. | Wercene Queensbury (accepted) . ; 
Exors. of W. Grisenthwaite 5 : SS 452 ee eS Joiner. 
Beaty : : ; ; < ‘ 31535 8 10 | Driver, Keighley (accepted) ’ 7 P 
Reed & Sons P f ; , 2 : 20735 10. 0:4) Slater. 
Laing & Sons. . 82, 791 8! % THORNTON (accepted) . . 
Muserave, Carlisle (accepted) : : 2,729 4 0 | Plinion 
BARNSLEY. |  RusuHFortH, Shipley (accepted) . : , 
For work at the Keir Street school. Plasterers 
Meptey, Barnsley (accepted) : : . £535 8 0 | Hotmes, Shipley (accepted) . j 
BIRMINGHAM. | Punk 
For reconstructing the drainage system at the Workhouse, Earvstaw, Main Street (acce ted) 
Western Road, for the Guardians of the Poor. Messrs. | aay ; P é es 
W. H. Warp, architects, Paradise Street, Birmingham. | BRIGHTON. 
White : ; : . £4970 5 3 | For the erection of boundary walls and entrance 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 5 s : : 4,439 Ope Us | the excavations for and the construction of one 
Harper ; A : ; : ? 3,918 3 5 | service reservoir at North Lancing, for the B 
Cooper 4 : A . : . 3,871 17 3 | Town Council. 
Smith : : i : : E : 3,398 0 0 | Olliver ; : : . ; 2 : 
Wood . ; ; ; : . 3,583 0 0 |. Hockley & Co... 5 : : : a 
Fenwick i : : : i ; 2 3,000° +0.70 Nunn & Co. : : é : 3 3 
Gibbs . i p 3 : : c x 3,150 0-0 Cook & Sons ; Nee 3, : . . 
Trentham . : : ; ; : J AAA GOLEO Bostel Bros. 
Woodcock & Riley : : ‘ : j 2,925 0 0 Burstow : x ; F : 33 
Bates . : F : d : : 2,890 0 0 J..85 W.. Sranends : ; Z ; ae 
Swift . ; : é ; : : ; 2,850 0 0 Rowland Bros. . p ; z . : 
Robinson . : : : . ; : 2,818 0 0 Swales 
Saprcots & Sons, Birmingham (accepted) . 2,557 0 0 Liprretp & Son, Horsham (accepted) 


MARTIN EARLE & v0. a 


ll communications to London Offic 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DO 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS rHaM DODKYA 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or smail quantitie 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd.. suaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or anv other dalatectaus 


TON STALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD D BITUI 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Miner 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, 

Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. é 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, andL 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application i 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEE 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines), Telegrams: ‘* TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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GOSPORT. 


RRIDLINGTON. 


he erection of a dwelling-house in Cardigan Road. Mr, | For street works, for the Gosport and Alverstoke Urban 

{, SHEPHERDSON, architect, Bridlington. District Council. Mr. H. Frost, surveyor, Gosport. 
A £925 0 0 Bevis Road. 

wrtindale . ae . . . ° 910 0 0 | Lear & Son £346 0 0 

sTitt & Sons, Bridlington (accepted) 830 0 0 Farminer 350% 0: 0 

Croad geo, G6 

| Douglas 307 0 O 

| EAST STONEHOUSE. | Hunt . P 301 0 0 

alterations to premises, No. 1 St. Mary Street, Dasu (accepted) 279 0 0 

| Surveyor’s estimate 547 0 0 


fo, 1 Clarence Place and the workhouse premises. 


fessrs. THoRNELY & Rooxs, architects, Plymouth. Blake Road. 


FRIZINGTON. 


| 
} 
f 


hick Bros. £1,107 0 0 | Dasz (accepted) 279 0 0 
iter F é : 1,075 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate 355 0 0 
-hbridge & Son ef 1,057 0 0 Burnett Road. 
Ikins & Sons . ee 0: 0 | Dasu (accepted) 195 0 0 
Z oe 7 - Surveyor’s estimate 2ao, 0.0 

[scott 921 3 5 Cobden Street. 
ws 910 0 0! Dasm (accepted) 133: 0 0 
[pin : : 905 0 0 | Surveyor’s estimate 155 0 0 
_tleton & Son . 902 0 0 
i Coward Road 

a : 895 Coware d. 
2 ped ica Dasu (accepted) 168 0 0 
van 860 0 0 z é : 
iim Bros 860 0 9 | Surveyor’s estimate 215) 0-00 
‘rater 852 0 0 | Parham Road. . 
lrews 852 0 0 | Dasw (accepted) 794 0 0 
— ee 4 : | Surveyor’s estimate 958 0 0 
J | 
‘lor 793 0 0 | Stone Lane. 
Derts ‘ , ; ‘ ; > 78614 9 | Dasu (accepted) 147 0 0 
WITHEN, Plymouth (accepted) 763 0 0 | Surveyor’s estimate 192 0 0 
| | 
; GREENWICH. 


she construction of sewerage settling-tanks at Frizing- 


For forming and paving Eversley Road as a new street. 


Pet £598 0 0 
om, Cumberland. Mr, G. Asnsrrvcr, A.R.8.I., en- Pry Bros. 532 0 0 
‘ineer. Etheridge . 530 0 @ 
pEN, Cockermouth (accepted) £302 12 0 | Woodham & Sons. : 527 0 6 
izineer’s estimate : 500 0 0 | Mowlem & Co. (recommended) 499 0 0 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. E.. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London." 


LIFTS wo HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, i908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST,, S.W. 


GUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


jof every description. 


'5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
| FETTER LANE, E.C. 


: “Photo, London,” 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 


Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a_ speciality. . Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


LIGHTNING 
1 CONDUCTORS. |,..— 
‘M DEARDS Patent Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, | Sarsah dage OF ALL 
Ne eS: HARLOW. LANE. W. : FURSE & co. nick FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. wy EVERYWHERE, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


Ife 5 a 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) TH E 


“SAMSON” 


) BY USING THE PATENT 


“ LONDON& 


Bond” Stove LANCASHIRE | SOLID 
cent Testimonial. - @ 
Chelmsford, 12th January, 1909. SASH RS Durability 
| StRs,—I have very great pleasure in LINE OA @ of the ordinary 
/@ Bond” Stoves have given me entire . je oo so-called * best” 
on, and I have no hesitation in saying, Pe of” sash lines at prac- 
Were purchasing stoves for a new house cS 


YX ¥ tically TRE SAME 
7 is PRICE. 

© ITIS SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects, 


< 
7 IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


With my present experience, have all 
| £Ces fitted with them. Apart from the 
! -t generated, and thoroughly distributed 
{© room, they are most economical in 

umption.—Yours very truly, 

(Signed) WILLIAM F, GEepp. 


WILMER & SONS, 


2 


Security £4,432,626. 
Head Offices {45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 


WM. E. PECK & Co. 
BUR ¥ This Company also issues Policies covering CIncor p.}, 
Y STREET, LONDON, E.C., ; INCOME 31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 


LOSS OF PROFITS AND 


© the above may be seen in action. occasioned by Fire. 


ema ae ae hee 


~ meee ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
= = - - Ss 
HAILSHAM. (SUSSEX). i a a One : 
‘ cae . : Ne or providing an xing a low-pressure hot-water heatino| 
For: the erection of premises eprarbs Honden and peat apparatus Sat tape County Council x eating 
Banking Co., Ltd., and offices. Mr. ArrHur H. Bur- school, on the,\West Hill site, Wanda ase 
TENSHAW, P.A.S.I., architect, Eastbourne. Grundy ; : : : . ‘£1,897 Goo 
Martin & Sons . : t ; ; Meet ro. 0: 0 Strode & Co.  . } : : ; : 1,777 0.6 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : ; F i708 209 J. & F. May... 5 : : ; ; 1,675 0 0 
Bodie * "Ul Bisa ie ou ee ee 750.00 Cannon & Sons. . . . .  « 1,650 10 06 
Chilton } : 1,648 0 0 Moorwood, Sons & Co... 5 . ae 1,600 0 9 
: 1583 0 0 Yetton &«Goo ry" ; : ; : 1,575 0 0 
Rich” y : i ; ; 5 ; : Stevens & Sons . 4 : é : o 1,550 0 oO 
Martin: . : ; ; : ; 1,549 0 0 Wenham & Waters . : ; ; ‘ 1,547 0 9. 
PHILLIPS (ancepted) : : 4 1,390 0 0 Ashwell & Nesbit : ; : 3 1,528 0 0 
Korting Brothers 4 , : : . .. LSlaaaaae | 
ILFRACOMBE. Comyn Ching & Co. . : .  . 1490 
For new post office, for H.M. Office of Works, Kc. nee = peed on i | 
Upton : ; : - : Sage ie G. & E. Bradley, 77 Lever Street (recom: | 
Cowlin ° . . ° . ° 3,983 0 0 mended) . 1,421 0. iy 
Wilkins & Bee : : : : ; : 3,968 0 0 Architect’s pennies (education) ; . + 15605 0 
pce AE ECs. a ; ) : : : oe ; : For making-up of Frankfurt Road, Herne Hill, for the Conn | 
Bovey & Son ; ; : ‘ : ; 5,750 berwell Borough Council. | 
Hayward & Wooster . : : 4 : 3,650 0 0 Tarrant ; : _ £958 18 | 
Stevenson . : : ; : f . 3,500 0 0 Manders 4 : : ; ; ; . . 919as 9 
Wakeham Bros. . s ‘ : E 5 3,498 0 0 K. & EH. Iles . ; ; ; : : . 894 193) 
wa ae Hobman & Co... : . 2 : 5 889 15 7 
Blake : : : ; : 3,435 0 0 ep 2 
3365 0 0° Killingback & Co. . : 7 : ) ; 867 0 6 
Coles Fae Ok 2, Pe ee Woodham & Sons. . . . . «  —SgQnammm 
Stanbur ae - 5 4 35,3540 0) Hobman & Co...) 
Woopman & Son Ca : : ; 5,067 0 0 Dykes. : : : : : 797 <oreh| 
Mowlem & Co. : ¢ . : ; é 791 6 2 
KEMPTON PARK. Etheridge. . : : ; : 787 19 | 
Wheeler & Co... ; 5 ; : . 779 12 0 
For construction of sewage works at the Kempton Park Penvcasne : ; 765 10 6 
station, for the MeO tre Water Board. Fry Bros. . 721 30 
Mowlem & Co. . : ~. ¥&6407-050 aN eon eres a4 : : 717 1 
Kirk & Randall 60-10 S ay eee. | B70! 0 Npansox, Poplar (accepted) 2 >| 
Muirhead & Co. . : ; ; : : 564 18 4 | For erection of thirty-two additional cottages on the second | 
Catley F c R 2 ; A : ile altep (0 part of Section B of the Norbury Estate, for the London, 
Renshaw : z 2 . 520 0 0 County Council. 
Leslie & Co. (recommended) . ; : : 495 0 01} #£Gathercole Bros. (recommended) ‘ . £6,579 14 0 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


rus pat re WATERPROOFING, 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


a= 3 
FARLEIGH DOWA, 
ERAGE 


‘I 
J LOR DEPOT. 


HARTHAMI RK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLAND. 


LIVERPO 


OL — 
G.W.R. Westbourne Pe Park. Basha tp BUILDINGS 


L.aS.W.R as. XCHANGE ST, EAST, 
42. Crnsvense Rand: By: ; MANCHESTE: 


ae £ . 
ie Pimlico, cri eNO A wa ine Si a a Spi a gece Ee Si in A TRAFFORD PARK. | 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


| STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. CIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, (| 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, w.c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. NEWCASTLE. 

inch post office, South Kensington, and meteorological | For erection of Newcastle head post office, for H.M. Office 
ice, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. of Works, &c. 

bth Ot : : - £21,500 0 0 Fenwick & Co. . : : ; : . £25,580 0 0 
Jick Bros. . é 4 ‘ A 5 21,495 0 O Ayton i : : e . A ; 25,100 0 0 
-ins & Sons ; ; : : ; 21,466 0 0 Craven : . . , : : 24,680 17 0 
gughlin & Harvey . ; : : 19,715 0 0 Davidson & Miller 4 3 ; : : 24,269 13 2 
raith Bros. : 3 ; : : 19,650 0 O J. & W. Lowry . ; : ; : : 24,200 0 0 
jeer, Santo & Co. . ; ; : 19,559 0 O Ferguson ; : 2 : p : 23,348 0 0 
is& Hill . : £ : “ : 19,484 0 0 Neill & Sons . ; : : P : 22,084 0 0 
lem & Co. . ‘ : - ° ; 19,458 0 0 Kasten. A : : : : : 21,977 0 0 
er , , ; F , r d 19,178 0 0 Lumsden : : ; : : : 21.500 0 O 
toe. : 3 : 3 : , 19,170 0 O Manchlen ; ! 2 ’ . : 21,170 10 0 
& Co. : 3 ; : 18,889 0 0 Middlemiss Bros. . : ; : 20,976 6 0 
iy & Co. (Bow) . } 2 P : 18,756 0 0 Milne : : é : 20,678 10 0 
‘er & Co. ; wes Ag 2 18,730 0 O Kirk & Brown (accepted) , P 20,275 111 
yyway Bros. (London) : : . 18,700 0 0 OAKHAMPTON (DEVON). 
prmick & Sons. . .~. . . 18,690 0 O | For laying down granite kerbing and channelling and cement 
|; & Son. ; : . ; : 18,594 0 0 concrete footpaths at Hatherleigh. Mr. “s. Hooper, 
yh & Sons . - : : , - 18,479 0 0 surveyor, peg aet 
—. * ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 18,472 0 0 Avery . : ; : £87 10°<8 
E. Davey . : : ; 4 ; 18,434 0 0 Pethick . : . : , . 2 : 830 19 11 
t 4 , : ; , 17,989 0 0 Taylor . ; : : : 3 3 : 820 14 2 
co & Co. : . : : : ; 17,989 0 0 Furse & Sons : : ; ; : : 77a 12. 8 
ams . nut). 17,927.. 0° 0 Ashe 0 we ee eae 
vance & Sons : 3 : ; 17,826 0 0 Shaddock ; : . 3 : é ; 757 10 1 
.H. F. Hiees (accepted) ; : : 17,722 0 0 Bolt : ; : 5 é : : 7oGr a A 
‘erations at the Laindon branch workhouse, for the Eons f : : Z ; Z i ati? 
idee Board of Guardians. PORTSMOUTH. 


£1,422 0 0 For rebuilding premises, Osborne Road, Southsea. Messrs. 


yirson & Co., Camberwell (accepted) . Se 5 cas 8 ae areS 


Light & Son . ‘ : . ‘ | 

MANSFIELD. bee) ere 

‘érations to the retort bench. Salter. ‘ ; . : . : : 880 0 0 
Mummcaccepted) . ~~. . . . £1,175 0 0 Croaditvs fo fs ae ean OO) 
| Privett . : : 3 ; : : s 827 0 0 
: Corke . : : : P : 2 . 824 0 0 

| PLYMOUTH. Lay & Co. . ee re OS ir 
e construction of a new road between the Little Bishop Eros. . > 5 jit ae . 32800. 70220 
‘ltram and Mount Gold estates, from Lanhydrock Crockerell . : A ; ‘ ; p 798 0 0 
lad to Beaumont Road. Jones . vy fee STTOM OREO 
OO 


iy (accepted) . 5 : : ‘ van woso. SO CoLTHERUP, Portsmouth (accepted) : ; 775 


° pyectaics || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
ifts ang HYDRAULIC. BAT 
LONDON. 


| are one of the oldest estae 


& 
lished makers in London. 
efore placing your order, | 
pay we submit Estimates? Agents in all the Principal Towns. 
i 
f 


IEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &e, 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


TINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


‘Mel. No. : 2141, Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


y : ee. 2 a2 
FIRE. SOUND, M ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
TeLePHONE, CEILINGS. PUGGING.& hoor HA Orica 


773CENTRAL 
T fa Py evenrion THE ADMIRALTY, AND 
er KINOVt UE, LONDON. the Brit igh tt fire eit ee LonpoN County CoUNCIL. 


: ICTORIA St. Lonoon. E.C. 
JA: KING &G° go athe & RawctirFe-YORKS: fe 


Me 


Hint 


leanne 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PORTSMOUTH—continued. SHIREMOOR. 
For additions to the Jewish synagogue. Messrs. Raxe & | For street works, for Harsdon Urban District Council M 
CoGgswELL, architects, Portsmouth. J. R. MacMitran, surveyor, Shiremoor, 
Salter Sn meen ee 2 Oy a Mclaren Oo. . see 
Grodkenah Gee hh oe ee O22, O.. 0 Thornton! &°Co. 3s) a 999° 0. 
Corke St bee SRP ON. ~~ os eee R 0: 0 Shannon & Co. .  .  . st 
Groaid 2% ee geet 2003; 07; 0 Henderson . 0...) os 
Jones . ; 4 1,267.02 0 Robson . . : . . . : 91013. 
PRIVETT, Portsmouth (accepted) : : 1,247: 0. 0 Coxon . rnin . . . . . SGU ge 
Youne, Newcastle (accepted)  . : ; 844: 16. 
ROMSEY. | Surveyor’s estimate. Q ; . > +) dL OGEEEba 
For. the erection of a porch at the abbey. Mr. W. D. Canon, 
architect. SUTTON (SURREY). ‘ 
ae Set “ie " : x i , : eee : 0 For the erection of a house in the Worcester Road,. Messi 
aan ace Sou : A ; : : ores 1.250 0 0 FranK CHOwN & SHEFFIELD, architects, a 
= ; ; : q : : : Square, W.. 
Thompson & Co... : : ; ‘ ; 1,196 -0 0 Pete 
Collins:& Godfrey. Pee T9080; 0 aise renee + ee £1,060 9 4 
Cornish & GAYMER (acce pted) . 5 : 1,094 0 0 Saraincleaesie 1 Oe "Ven 9: 
ST. ALBANS. pee eae : s : 2. ; . 8a: 
For erection of school at St. Paul in Hatfield and Blandford a dahitin tian ae 
Roads: Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Currts, architects, DLGHT nears, London (accep ted) ; i 1,755 0 
14 Southampton Street, W.C. 
Dunham. f ; . £8475 0 0 TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT (LYNN), : 
Harris & Wardrop . . . . . 8,180 0 O | For erecting cottage. Messrs. Warker & WaAtL«er, arel 
Godson & Sons . : : : ; 5 7,789 0 0 tects, Wisbech. pe 
Staines : : : : ; : 1,710.07 0 Reedér: ’ } d i , jr . £219 5. 
Bowman & Sons: ; ; : ‘ : 7,725 0 0 Tash & Langley : i : y : ; 216 0 
Darvill : 5 : s : 3 ; 7,600 0 O l 
Rilett . : ; : ; , » 214. 0 
Dorey & Co. : : : : : . 7,599 0 0 Wilkinson & Son. : : ; : : 200° 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . ; . . . 7,587 0 0 Papworth Wie : ‘s K ki = . 189 5 
Ekins & Co. g 4 : , ‘ : 7,586 0 0 Johnson & Son ‘ ( : : : : 180 10 
Miskin & Sons . 3 : ; ; ; 7,550 0 0 Parker . 2 ; : 4 ; : ; 176 1’ 
Honour & Son . 7,445 0 0 Green . ' : : ‘ er : 171 8 
BENTLEY & SONs, Waltham Abbey (ac- Lawson ‘ ; ‘ ; : ; gai 
cepted) . . . 7,524 0 0 White . 9.0. 0, 
Hornigold . : : ; : : ; 161 10 
SEDGEFIELD. Bone. Ce 
For carrying out the Ferryhill north side sewage scheme. Tann & J ohnson : ; : : ; S 160 0 
Hosss, Stockton Sapo tie: : ; ot ee Eee Barnes & Co. : ; : - 146 0 


Surveyor’s estimate . : ; : 1,800 0 0: #££Eeerrton, Lynn (accepted) . : ; ; 136 0 


REVOLVING SHUTTER PARTITIOI 


For the division of Schools, Colleges, Qc. — 
AS FITTED BY US T0 THE BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRIGHTON & OTHER BOARD SCHC 


Adapted to existing Schools, as also those in course of erection. Saves the Strain on Teachers, -enak 
them to obtain better results by Isolating Classes. Retains all the Advantages of the Large Room ee etin 
Examinations, &c. Can ke Cleared Away in Three Minutes, and leaves Unobstructed Space. Do not take 

extra gangway space, Can be used in Rooms baving ‘Galleries and Hot Water Pipes at the sides, 


| Also Manufacturers of FOLDING & SLIDING PARTITIO 
ua REFERENCES TO SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. ESTIMATES FREE. a 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


| HODKINSON & C0., LTO, Fawkes Soest SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGH 


_—— FALL STOl 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., al 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEE 


Seo 
telegraphic oe <$ QUARRIES, aa 4 


Telephone, 214 HORSF 


- : : : TELE PHONE 3 
yee reek yp ho . BEGEORG! 
STONE & WOOD CARVING &  Atghbaaa 
satan DECORATIVE: PLASTER: MESS [ONDON 


—— a 


For Index of Advertisers, see page : 


7 
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' villa resdence at Sa ae THRYBERGH (NEAR ROTHERHAM). 

1e erection 0 villa residence at Saundersfoot, for Mr. » ah , Bah § or the frastess ae Mae 
id & Richards ieee 5 0 | Chadwick & Co. nah. "" £2,750 0 0 
7 is seni . Cooper ; 2643.0 0 
Thornton & Son . 2,631 0 0 
+ i (accepted) : 5 850 0 0 Snell 2492 0.0 
Iditions to White Park arm Saundersfoot, for Mr. Trahern 2420 0 0 
CG. Lewis. Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. Nauta 9 154 0 0 

id & Richards . tier Ae £186 0 0 
BE recommended) 183 9 0 BEEDEN, Rotherham (accepted) . 2,054 0 0 


TENBY. 

terations and additions to No. 1-Glendower Houses, 
nmby, for Miss Waters. Mr. J. Preece JAMES, archi: 
+t, Tenby. 
us, Puitiips & Hussanp (accepted) 
terations and additions to No, 2 Glendower Houses, 
mby, for Miss Harvey. Mr. J. Prescr James, archi- 
t, Tenby. 
(us, PHILLIPs & Huspanp (accepted) £479 0 0 
aw shop front for Mr. A. Squibbs, Warren Street, 
nby. Mr. J. Preece Jamus, architect, Tenby. 
‘Lips (accepted) £100 0 0 

THURNSCOE (YORKS). 
rious works for the Urban District Council. 


Sewer. 
jams, jun. £274 10 0 
ds . 262. 4 0 
& Co. 240 10 0 
inson 229 0 0 
n- A165 '9 
om 211 -6°' 6 
or 210 3 0 
ch 187 14 0 
5 Bros. : 187 9 0 
SON, Thurnscoe (accepted) Sal ku <6 
era : é : L/OnLOF <3 
a. ; 164 0 0 
ksworth : ; : 155 19 0 
Footpath. 
L1aMs, JuN., Thurnscoe (accepted) Lek oS 0 
Boundary wall. 
son (accepted) 4610 0 


ae THE 3 « 
Traders’ Association. 
otection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
bury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
ry Street, BIRMINGHAM. . 


ion of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
rts, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
e of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
oks. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


TUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
IONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


For Pitched 
kinds of Bui 


‘ TRADE/MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
(| ye 
Great 


ee: No Expense for M 


it, amongst them 


81 & 83 Knightrider Street, 


£414 0 0) 


ConxRoons rrcefrnas | 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 


Low Initial Cost, 


or Repairs. 
FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


{all Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


TYNEMOUTH. J 
For supply of whinstone and limestone during year ending’ 
March 31, 1910, for the Tynemouth Rural District 


Council. Whinstone. a 
Haydon Bridge Quarry Co. £1,847 16 0 
Walker 1,823 5:0 
Northumberland W hinstone Go! 1°725 1L’'8 
Reid & Co. . 1,706 5 10 
Richardson 1,684 5 0 
Appelby é ; ; 5 i 1,664 16 4 
EWESLEY QUARRY C o., Newcastle (ac- 

cepted) 1,647 5° 0° 

WALES. 


For erecting a parsonage house at Aberayon (Port Talbot); 


Mr. J. A. JAMES, architect, Port Talbot. 
Davies . Ahuaie : Be ASO OR 0 
Cox 2,047 0 @ 
Maggs 1,990 15 9 
Davies & Sons 1,890 0 0 
Hvans 1,876 0.0 
Groom, Aberavon 1 (ace epte d) 1,865 0 0 


For erection of dwelling house, shop, &c., at Pen Cwm, 


Goodwick, for Mr. Albert Lewis. Mr. J. Presecr James, 
architect, Tenby. 
Williams £803 8 0 
Edwards 630 0 0 
Evans (accepted) . 628 0 0 
Jackson 610 0 Q 


For alterations to the church of Dewi Sant, Llwynypia. 
Mr. J. W. Ropesr, architect, Cardiff, 
Cox & Barpo, Cardiff (accepted) . 


£360 19 2 


Pent Steel Selfcontained | 


PATENT: 


BAL BEARING AUTOMANC 
DOUBLE ACTION DOOR PIVOT 


PATENT:. 


FANLGHT. VENTIATOR GEARING 
Hecharacallyerflechically (ontalled, 


Roofs of all 
ldings, 


these :— 


Durability, 
aintenance 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 


Sheepscar “Foundry, Leeds. 
CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH# EDITION. 


Telegraphic Address: “ HYDRAULIC, LEEDS," 
Telephone No. 214. 
London Agent— 
>. AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.c 


London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES-—continued, WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE, 

For paving, kerbing, channelling, flagging, sewering, form- | For construction of a public convenience. Mr. H. W, ( 
ing, metalling, &c., Moy Road, .Taff’s Well, for the WELL, town surveyor, architect. 
Caerphilly. Urban District Council. Mr. A.rrep O. oe : : es ; : erik: . 
Harrvur, surveyor. : Parr ; ; : ; ; : : 505 

Protherce ie)... ie eee 21,060 0 #0 Wash 200.00. 0 

Mundy 5 5 s 4 i a 947 17 6 Jones f 3 ‘ 2 : 3 oe 579 

Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . See . . 863 14 2 Smith, Clacton-on-Sea (deferred for con- 

Collins & Co. ; : , : ‘ ; 803 16 8 sideration) . : 4 2 . 546 

J. Rutterd). Wa). ia eerie | 780. B48 Surveyor’s estimate . |. «| 

Osmond & Sons . . ; é 5 ; 798 16 8 

Williams ‘ : Roi be 3 : 760 5 O WATFORD. 

G. Rutter a epee . . ; : . 708 4 21 for the erection’ of the Leavesden Road Baptist ch 

Epwarps, Taff’s Well (accepted). . . 68518 4 Watiord. Messrs. G. Barnes & Son, architects § 
: , r ment’s Inn, W.C. 

For the construction of about 1,000 lineal yards of 12-inch Bracsy ae Claes : : £4,005 
sewer at Parknewydd Farm, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. OwENn nee 4 : : ; , : . 4897 
Wititams, C.E., surveyor, Aberdare. G. & J. Waterman . : é : j 4710 

Brown, Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) . «£41110 0 Darvill ‘ 3 : : ’ ‘ ; 4,660 
Clark Bros. . : : ; ‘ ; - 4,527 

‘ Wiggs ‘ : ; : : : : 4,485 

WALLASEY (CHESHIRE). King . Pann oe "cre 4,455 

For erection of Wallasey Masonic Hall, Cheshire. Mr. BELGa TEN cae an ord (accep aa qe 
J. W. B. Harpine, architect, Liverpool. . WELLINGTON. 

Mayor & Co. .. . «.  «. «~~. , £3,625 0 0 | For kerbing, channelling and flagging with adamant 
Mills & Sons .. ‘ : . : 5,595 0 0 crete a number of streets and footpaths in the u 
Rothwell. a eae : 4 ; 53,545 0 0 district of Wellington (Salop). Mr. Guo. Rizzy, 
Haigh & Co. . : : ; 4 : 35,287 0 0 veyor, 14 Walker Street, Wellington, Salop. 
Popple Bie iy ts RRO MR! wins ots seed 4 OO Williams ME 
Dolan & Sons . : ; : 2 3,273 0 0 Stir see. : : aaa yt : . Sieaae 
Paterson . ; A : : ‘ : 3,270 0 0 Thorpe ; : : § : : ; 5,586 J 
Parker & Son . . : 4 4 ; 5,260 0 0 Holloway .. : 3 ; . aa 
Dryland & Preston . : ‘ ; : 3,229 15 0 Trentham ©. > : ! ; : . Saar 
Duthie & Dobson . : : ; : 5,224 0 0 Empire Stone Co. . : ¢ : . . ORES 
Lloyd : ‘ f ‘ ‘ ; 3,200 0 0 Pearce PU 
Hall & Jamieson Sg nt Peace 7 NOAA 0 ga Ceriog Granite Co. . : j 2. 
Bellis i : ; ee ; 5,160 0 0 Gibbs Bros. : : : ‘ . oa 
Tyson 4 : : i ee tise >). FORLAR SO man) Croft Granite Co. (contracts 1 and2) . 23751 
Milestone . ; ; é ‘ é 4 3,107 10 0 Lillestall Co. (contracts 3 and 4) : 5 597 

’ Spencer ; : : ; : ; : 5,060 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate . 3 2 : . SD 


| SAVING 
LABOUR STEELY 
BRITISH RAPIDIT 
MANAGE- oH 
ocx 
oe AS Ge - EE_ a 
Gol GASCOIGNE -PANTON STREET BREWERY. _. “AK 


24 feet clear span on our No.1 System. 


Le 2G ”_DS 
Onited Kingdom Fireproofing 1" 
PERWALE, ALPERTON. 47, VICTORIA ST, LOND ON, SW. ; 


‘J 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ESIGN FOR GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF.—ELEVATIONS— 
DETAIL OF MAIN FRONT—PLANS. 


HOUSE AT SUNDRIDGE PARK. 


NEW CLUB HOUSE, MARKEATON, 


WINSFORD. 


‘or erection of class-rooms, lecture-room, &c., at the United 
Methodist Free Church school, Winsford, Cheshire. 
Messrs. A. Price & Son, architects, Sandbach. 


Sergeant Bros. £1,056 0 0 
Birchall Bros. 1,020 0 0 
Finney : : 1,003 10 0 
Pickstock & Roy] 2 é : 999 0 0 
Fowtes & Sons, Winsford (accepted) 995 0 0 
Wilson 5 eos . : 3 970 10 0 
Court . ° 960 0 0 
Curzon - : 926 10 0 
Dickinson & Noden 799 0 0 


YORK. 
or erecting a temporary grand stand in the gardens of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, for the executive com- 
mittee of the York Historic Pageant, Mr. F. W. 
_ Spurr, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 
Bellerby . - : £1,607 0 0 


or the substitution of patent glazing in the skylights of the 
baths. Mr. Spurr, surveyor. 
Hoir & Sons, Birmingham (accepted) ° 


£123 19 8 


A teNnpDER has been accepted for the erection of a Baptist 
urch and institute, Leavesden Road, Watford. The block 
designed in a free treatment of Late Gothic. The facings 
ill be in pressed red bricks and the dressings in Bath stone. 
1e church is to accommodate about 700 persons. The archi- 
sts, whose design was selected in a competition, are Messrs, 
vorge Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. The 
ntract, which amounts to 4,1501., is let to Messrs. Bright- 
an & Son, of Watford. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Aw addition is being made to Messrs. Lingard’s pre- 
mises, Bradford. Mr. James Ledingham, F.R.1.B.A., is 
the architect. The floors are to be on the “‘ Fawcett” system, 
and are being put in by Messrs, Fawcett & Co., of West- 
minster and Greenwich. 

Tue directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary 
shareholders, making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, 
and in addition a bonus of 5 per cent. free of income tax, 
leaving a balance of 5,0501. 19s. 9d. to be carried forward to 
next year. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Westminster City Council have agreed that a 
number of streets be repaired during the coming year at an 
estimated cost of 30,9031. 10s. 

FrasersurcH Harbour Commissioners have decided to 
erect a store at the quayside for the convenience of local 
traders, 

AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers next Monday, 
at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, a 
paper is to be read entitled “ A New Test for Concrete,’’ by 
J. S. Owens, M.D., A.M.I.C.E. 

Messrs. Lovecrove & PapwortH, of 374-8 Old Street, 
K.C., architects and surveyors, have succeeded to the practice 
carried on for many years by the late Mr. J. H. Richardson, 
of 22 King Street, Hammersmith, W. Both addresses and 
telephone numbers will be retained. 


Tue Farnham (Surrey) Urban District Council have 
received a letter from the Board of Trade refusing an appli- 
cation by the Farnham and District Electric Lighting Com- 
pany for permission to erect overhead wires in carrying out 
their Order to light the town by electricity. 

THe tower attached to the St. John’s parish church, 
Staveley, has been found to be in need of restoration, owing 
to the masonry and woodwork showing signs of decay. With 
the object of ascertaining the estimated cost of the defects, 
an expert has examined the portion of the edifice affected. 
It has been decided to proceed- with the renovation shortly, 
which will cost between 3001. and 5001. 
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Tue Willington Urban District Council have instructed 
their works committee to consider the question of a refuse 
destructor. oe 

Mr: Core Atrrep Apams, F.R.1.B.A4., of 66. Victoria 
Street; ‘S.W.,/died.on February 21, at the age of sixty-four, 
after three and a half months’ suffering. Mr. Adams 
became an Associate of ‘the Institute in 1874. 


Herzrorp Garpen Crty.—The committee of the Hereford 
Co-operative Housing, Ltd., on February 22 instructed 
Messrs: “Groome & Bettington, architects, to accept the 
tender ‘of. Messrs. W. P: Lewis & Co., “Hereford, for the 
building of twenty cottages on the site near Barrs Court 
station. ci 


“Tur Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd., 15 Barbican, E.C;; 
announce that owing to the low price of metals they have 
been-ableto make contracts for long supplies of material at 
the favourable-prices now ruling. There are therefore now 
substantial reductions on the list~prices of Mason’s Patent 
Steel and Lead Treads (V-grooved sections). 


Mr. P. C. Cowan, M/Inst.C.E., Chief Engineering In- 
spector of the Local Government Board, Ireland, held an 
inquiry at Belfast.on Monday into an application by the 
Corporation for sanction to loans of 8,000/. and 75,000/., for 
the purpose of enlarging the lunatic asylum at Purdysburn. 
It is proposed to proceed with the first instalment of the work 
directly official sanction for the loan 1s received. 


A Locat Government Board inquiry was held on Tuesday . 


at Fleetwood, Lancs., into the Council’s application for 
authority to borrow 21,5001. for the purchase of the under- 
taking of the Fleetwood and District Electric Light and 
Power Syndicate. It was stated that the Council had 


| 


obtained a provisional order to purchase the electric light — 
works, and the amount agreed upon was 15,0007. Various | 
other sums for stock, new refuse destructor, and the freehold | 


of the works brought up the amount to 21,5001. 


Swansea Harbour Trust plans were submitted for two new 
warehouses at the King’s Dock, one of 400 feet by 150 feet, 
to be furnished with transporters and electrically equipped, 
to be devoted to the Eastern trade, and the second, 400 feet 


ORN 


MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. 


Patterns can a 
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| Union). 
| early date. 


| Fall of Architecture,’ interspersed with music by Claude 


| 


long by 50 feet, to be devoted to cargo trade. Plans were ! 


W 8 


ED. 


For WAILS HSARTHS. FISoRS%, [I 
EMBOSSED, GLAZED, |! 
RINIED.PAINIED,, 


\ MAJOLICA, MESAICS ENCAUSTIC. MO SAI 


or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
Iso be seen and particulars obtained at the 


(Fes. 26, 190° 


also submitted for a substantial extension of the fish mark 
in the South Dock; also for the widening of the existi 
market and provision for accommodation on the ‘roof 
empty boxes. | et oe 

A sErizes of fire-resisting doors were under test a 
British fire-prevention committee’s testing-station on~ 
nesday, there ‘being four doors © under’ review—i.e. 
“ armoured’ tin-clad door, an iron door and two compos 
doors; The tests were high-temperature tésts, up to 


| 1,8000 Fahr.; followed by the-application of watersfrom a 


steam fire-engine. .A large number. of public officials were 
present, including Sir Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B, (A.M, 
Office of Warks), and representatives of nearly all the 
Government Departments. concerned. The testing: opera- 


| tions were under the direction of two sub-committees, pre- 
re: 


sided over by Mr. Ellis Marsland. (district surveyor) and 
Mr. J. Herbert Dyer (vice-president National Fire Brigades 
Official reports on the tests will be issued at ar 


Tun A. A. play, 1909, will be entitled * The Rise < a | 


Kelly and bits of rather. ancient chaff by the editors 0! 
the Purple Patch. This entirely new production wi ¢ 
presented by the Architectural Association Musical and 
Dramatic Society at the King’s Theatre, Covent Garden, 
on the following evenings:—Ladies’ night, March 24, 
3.15 o'clock; members’ night (smoker), March 26, 
8.15 o'clock. ‘Tickets are limited, and can be obtained by 
members on application to Mr. T. W. Watkins, 11 Ok 
Queen Street, Westminster, 8.W., or at the offices of the 
Architectural ‘Association, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S.W. a 

Tur National Provident Institution for Mutual Lif 
Assurance hold their seventy-third annual meeting to-day 
the 26th inst. In the financial year ending November 2 


At the last meeting of ‘the executive committee of the | last, 1,879 proposals for assurance were received and \con 


_ sidered, amounting to 783,4831. ; of these 345 iwere not com 


pleted, or were declined by the Board, amounting to 157, 01651. 
leaving 1,534 proposals for which policies were issue 
amounting to 626,468/., new premiums annually “pay 
able on which amount to 30,2701. 19s. 5d. ; single premium 


AB 
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of their appointed Agents, 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN: 


Messrs. D. M. Murray & Co., 2,4, §, 2 & Greenr 


Square. Importing Agents. Stocks kept 
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- also received amounting to 12,2721. 5s. 10d. Of the 
SR sasnrances, 45,000/. was re-assured with other 
ces at annual premiums of 3,827]. 18s. 4d. Twenty-seven 
mediate annuity policies were issued, securing 1,3111. 
. 6d. per annum, the purchase money received for which 
ounted to 17,5461. 17s. 8d. 

An extremely compact portable electric hoist for the use 
builders and constructional engineers has been put upon 
market under the name of ‘‘ Oerlikon,’’ as it is produced 
the Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon, whose London offices are at 
yaldestre House, Norfolk Street, W.C. These standard 
sts are supplied for charges up to 1,120 lb., and a lift 
ed of approximately 1 foot 8 inches per second. Horst 


feet. The motors are built to suit supply systems, either © 


direct current or single-phase, two-phase, or three-phase 

emating current. The hoists are sold complete with 
rter and speed reversing switch, fuses and fuse wires, also 
lexible insulated cable on a drum, fixed to the carriage, 
mitting the connecting up of the motor on to the supply 
tem, in any position. The motor is connected to the hoist 
means of a worm gear of the well-known Oerlikon high 
iency type. The hoisting and lowering is done by means 
levers. When hoisting the brake opens before the motor 
rts, and when lowering, the brake closes first. The weigtit 
a complete apparatus on an iron framing with wheels, to 
-k with three-phase 6 b.h.p. motor, is 2,600 lb. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


DinoRWIC quarries resumed working full time on Satur- 
, Owing to the depression in the slate trade only five 
sa week had been worked for many months. 

Prans have been adopted for the erection of a Wesleyan 
reh in Longsight, Lancs., on land near the Longsight 
ket ground. The total sum required for the undertaking 
, 7001. 

THE Great Western Railway at their meeting last week 
ctioned several expenditures, including 25,0007. on the 
wrovements at St. David’s Station, Exeter, which had 
n rendered absolutely necessary by the increased traffic at 
station. 

Tur Deptford Borough Council are going to take steps 
the purchase of a central library site at a cost of 5,0001., 


the negotiations in regard to certain houses at the corner of 
Lewisham High Road and Amersham Park Road haying 
fallen through. 

Tue North-Eastern Railway Company are beginning a 
comprehensive scheme for alterations and additions to the 
offices, waiting-rooms, and refreshment department at Ripon 
station. The contract for the carrying out of the work has 
recently been placed with Messrs. R., Blackett & Son, Dar- 
lington, 


Tux Liverpool city magistrates on Monday approved the 
report of the sub-committee appointed to consider the pro- 
posed alterations and re-building of the police courts at a’ cost 
of 35,0001. The most important alterations and additions 
refer to the first floor. The idea is that the existing licensing 
court should not be interfered with, but otherwise practically 
the whole structure is to be remodelled and largely added to 
by building on land to the west of the present boundary. 

Tue Town Planning Bill to be re-introduced in Parlia- 
ment this Session will, if passed, confer certain powers on 
the municipality of Sheffield. The City Council at its 
January meeting agreed to the appointment of a committee 
composed of elected and co-opted members, to consider the 
question in relation to Sheffield, and, by authorising surveys, 
or in other ways, as they may deem expedient, to place the 
Corporation in a position to take advantage of the powers 
which will be conferred upon them, should the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill be passed into law. Bodies outside the 
City Council. will be zepresented as follows :—Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. Fred Fowler and 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs; Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, 
Mr. J. Biggin and Mr. A. J. Forsdike; Sheffield and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Federation, Mr. H. A. Stone, 

THE annual meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Master Plumbers’ Association was held in the Building 
Trades’ Exchange, Glasgow, last week. Ex-Bailie James 
Kilpatrick (president) occupied the chair, The directors’ 
report stated that the total membership was 183, there being 
117 members in Glasgow and district, and 66 provincial 
members. Although last year the directors were of opinion 
that the state of trade in Glasgow and district reasonably 
warranted a reduction in wages, the rate was, however, not 
altered, After several meetings with the operatives’ associa- 
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WAS PLACED 
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at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjurction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings, 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
*6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
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tion several alterations had been made on the working rules. 
The treasurer’s statement showed that the funds of the as- 
sociation now amount to 1,153]. 15s. 3d., the sum of 38. 
having been added during ‘the year. The following office- 
bearers were appointed : —President, George Munro ; vice- 
president, W. Twaddle; hon. treasurer, W. Johnstone ; 
secretary, J. Wylie, writer, 204 St. Vincent Street. 

Tur Royal Sanitary Institute have arranged lectures and 
demonstrations on sanitary science as applied to buildings 
and public works. The demonstrations commenced on the 
10th, and the lectures on the 19th inst. The lectures have 
been arranged to assist those desiring instruction in sanitary 
science as applied to buildings and public works, builders, 
and those engaged in allied trades, and anyone desirous of 
obtaining the certificate of the Institute in sanitary science 
as applied to buildings and public works. Inspections and 
demonstrations are arranged. The subjects will be given by 
well-known authorities, and will be illustrated with dia- 
grams, drawings, models, and lantern slides. The museum 
of sanitary appliances and the library are open free to 
students attending the course. Arrangements are made by 
which students can obtain the loan of books for a small pay- 
ment. The fee for course is 21. 12s. 6d. Students and others 
desirous of attending the lectures are requested to send in 
their names at once to the Secretary of the Institute, Mar- 
garet Street, W. Among the lectures are ‘‘ Calculations, 
Measurements, and Plans and_ Sections,’ ‘‘ Building 
Materials,’ ‘“‘ Sanitary Building Construction,”’ ‘‘ Sanitary 
Appliances,’’ ‘‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work,’’ ‘‘ House Drain- 
age,’ and ‘‘ Water Supply.” 

A MEETING of the Glasgow University Geological Society 
was held at the University last week, when a paper on 
‘‘ Building stones, with special reference to their behaviour 
in the Glasgow atmosphere,’’ was read by Mr. R. Boyle, 
B.Sc. The lecturer remarked that the primary test of a 
building stone consisted in the microscopic examination of a 
thin slice, and chemical analysis should only be used to 
elucidate the petrographical structure. A cementing materia] 
of silica is in his opinion the best for the Glasgow atmo- 
sphere, and one of carbonates the worst. The presence of 
alumina up to about 14 per cent. is only deleterious when in 
the form of ordinary clay. The Permian red sandstones of 


the south of Scotland withstand the Glasgow atmospheres 
best. In them the cementing medium is mostly iron per- 
oxide, to which the red colour is due. Actual crushing tests 
collected and plotted by the writer show that the strength of 
a sandstone as determined from cubical specimens should be 
reduced about 10 per cent. Standard test specimens should 
have a height equal to 14 times the least width. Flat sur- 
faces should be avoided in buildings as far as possible, Pro- 
jecting ledges, cornices, and string courses should be given 
a top slope, and in the case of some stones should be initially 
coated with concrete, oil paint, or other preservative. 


‘A NEW FIREPROOF FLOOR. 

Messrs. Marx Fawcett & Co. on February 6 gave an 
exhibition test of their latest floor, which they call Mon- 
lithcrete. The peculiarity of this is that rolled steel joists 
with their top flanges smaller than the lower ones haye 
rhomboidal pieces punched from the web, leaving tension 
bars pitched at an angle of 45° in. opposite directions from 
the centre, and are then used as the reinforcement of cement 
concrete. In the floor under test the joists used were 
6 inches deep, with flanges 2 inches wide at top and 3 inches 
wide at bottom, the joists after being punched weighing 
7.3 lb. per foot run. These were placed at 18-inch centres 
to form a floor 16 feet span by 2 feet 6 inches wide, with 
concrete 74 inches thick. Spirally twisted bars, +é inch by 
js inch, are used to give additional tensile reinforcement 
to the concrete, and were arranged at right angles to the 
joists. The concrete was composed of broken brick four 
parts, sand one part, and Portland cement one part, and 
was five weeks old at the time of the test. The floor was 
loaded with ballast, and showed 3 inch deflection with a 
load of 34 ore per foot super, 4 LS with 4 cwt., 3 inch 
with 5 a , +2 inch with 7.25 ee ., 3 inch with 7.8 cwt., and 
Z inch with 8.4 cwt. At this last deflection three hair cracks 
were just visible, one at the centre of bottom edge, the others 
about 18 inches on each side of the centre. 

The floor having thus been loaded to the breaking aya 
(16.8 tons) of two 6 inches by 3 inches by 3 inches by 12 lb. 
rolled steel British standard beams was allowed ‘to stand 
until February 13, when the loading was continued to 
25.2 tons, or 50 per cent. above the breaking-weight of two 
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inches by 3 inches by 3 inches by 12 Ib. rolled steel British | forced by bars and loose or fixed stirrups, but by using what 
andard beams, and the new type floor still stood. The might be described as lattice girders from which the com- 
x containing the ballast was by that time 13 feet 9 inches | pression members have been removed ; in other words, rolled 
gh, and heaped up to its full capacity the distributed load | steel girders with large rhomboidal-shaped openings in the 
s 14 ewt. per foot super, and the maximum deflection was | webs and tension bars pitched at an angle of 45° to the 
inches. right and left of the centre, leaving the webs solid at each 
On Tuesday, February 16, holes were cut in the sides of | end to resist shear, whilst the top flanges are reduced. to: 
e box, allowing the ballast to run out, and as this went _ two-thirds the sectional area of the bottom flanges. 


the floor lifted again, and the deflection on clearing all The result is that the steel beams, reduced in weight 
was found to be 13 inch. 40 per cent. from the British standard, are capable of carry- 
The value of wall-holds for the rolled steel girders, return ing at least 50 per cent. more load. The new floor has besides 
is, and longer time for the concrete setting is not here | the advantage that an aggregate, as broken brick, can be 


en into account. used for the concrete, possessing greater resistance to fire 
The aim of the inventor, Mr. Mark Fawcett, has been to | and less conductive of sound than ballast concrete ordinarily 
ain monolithic construction not by using concrete rein- | employed in reinforced work. 
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TANGYES’ PATENT DEODORISER. | 
Many users of ‘“suction’’ gas-producers have come into con- 
flict with the local authorities through the discharge. of the 
scrubber water, with its offensive smell, into. public sewers. 
In seme cases the owner has been compelled to reconstruct 
Ihis' drains at. considerable expense before the sanitary 
authorities will allow of the discharge of this waste water. 
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the gas engine, and thus the water becomes heated anc 
liberates the objectionable smell ; the fumes then pass up th, 
exhaust pipe along with the exhaust gases to the atmosphere 
the deodorised water passing to any river, canal or ordinary 
drain. The deodoriser is strikingly simple in construction 
automatic in action, and once the moderate first cost i; 
defrayed, no further expense is incurred, since no agent oj 
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‘Tangyes, Ltd., brought their long experience to bear upon 
this difficulty, with the result that they have produced the 
‘‘ deodoriser ’’ illustrated. . The waste scrubber water from 
the drainbox of the ‘‘suction’’ producer flows through a 
pipe to the deodoriser, where it trickles through small holes 


in a circular cup, and distributes itself over the top of the | 


exhaust chamber, which is cast inside an outer casing. This 
inner chamber is heated by means of the exhaust gases from 


LER 


THE “ZETA 


| 


any kind is needed. Its efficacy is indicated in a letter 
received from the head engineer at the Hotel-Hydro, Dun- 
blane, Perthshjre. In the course of it he thus speaks of the 
deodorisers which had been fitted to their suction gas-pro- 
ducers five months previously:—‘ They have given the 
greatest satisfaction; there is not the slightest smell about 
the establishment, and they have entirely relieved us of all 


| our troubles with the townspeople.” 
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ba ; # How best to secure these essential features is a problem: 
Barn TING Cbg ld ede ee which will probably continue for years to come,.until some 
Rete tore, Fase, Week.) means are devised under which it will be possible to deter- 
Paint and the Painting of Steel. mine quickly what coatings satisfy the TeqiTEMct yy of 
; 't-maki t, then it b service and use. 
Ba wcleness LM bake notre A: As a manufacturer of both oil and varnish paint, my 
e theory that oil, or the Miter: is the life of pained faith is at the present moment established in varnish paints, 


the thing that makes it wear—is to a cert because years of study and experience have demonstrated. 
4 Ee inting, aS pe been“the cause of seal ar sia their superiority for steel to coating of any other kind— 
ers and failures with it in the past. An excess of admitting, of course, that the paints are well made, 
d oil in paint is nearly as much an adulteration as the Andes, in his work on anti-corrosive paints, in discussing 
woduction of a useless or harmful pigment. We work | the number of coats of paints that must be applied to iron in. 


Herre athatsaolidsaar Sefficiont- with. th order to secure efficient protection against rusting, says that 
a _ je Wee dese cials aia ae ‘eh ANE in establishing a standard, preference must undoubtedly be 

e be any—lies in the proper adjustment of the amount | 2°corded to paints requiring a large portion of oil varnish to 
a of each needed to secure a perfect product. No make them work properly. Hesays:—‘‘It may be laid down. 


mount of theoretical and empirical knowledge can deter- | @$ @ moral standard that, pre-supposing the use of a good 

questions of this kind. ‘here are to-day many signs, paint, one bottoming or priming coat, and three subsequent 

ere that in the struggle for victory men are accepting coatings laid on at suitable intervals, will be required to 
? 


s logical conclusion from classified facts—in their mutual produce a layer of sufficient thickness on iron to keep 
tion and sequence—that properly prepared paint is moisture away from the metal, and to protect the latter from 


d to win, because it is based-upon sound idealism rust for a certain time.’’ Most men having a practical 
j . 4 : ; ; . 

n making paints of value the end aimed at is a close See z the subject will agree with en ADA 

m of solids or pigment and liquids or binders. This is e first, or priming coat, upon a surface of steel in @ 


Pp fit condition to receive paint is of the greatest importance, 
in view of the circumstances that the union of the paint and 
the substratum depends entirely upon the adhesion of this 
coating, and the first problem to be solved in the painting 
of steel is necessarily, not which paint sticks best on. another 
coat of paint, but which paint adheres most firmly to iron. 
For a long period red lead. alone was employed for this 
purpose, and. even now still enjoys a reputation not alto- 
gether undeserved,. and, when in competent hands, has given 
metal an even covering of an adhesive, cohesive, elastic, very fair results. "However, personally , Ido not admit that 
ess and durable cement, impervious: to, and unaffected ee ees best and ideal pigment for priming. ee 
‘either moisture, heat, frost, or climatic changes. It | M@0Y experiments spread over years, I have come to the 
Miewoar evenly and gradually, and not by eintcath itor conclusion that the most perfect priming coat is obtained by 
should leave a good surface for repainting. It should | *e use of orange lead, a pigment of lower specific gravity— 
BN Gacy of application and dry fast enough. 6.85—and of finer texturé: W vhich, when mixed in certain pro- 
y ee Lees a Bis __ | portions with an inert pigment having a great oil-absorption, 
Abstract of a paper by Mr. Gaston Despierres, read before | Produces a paint which can be properly ground and mixed 
Paint and Varnish Society, London, entitled “Paint and Its for use having, by reason of its fineness, great adhesive 
plication to Structural Steel.” power, and capable, owing to the presence of the inert pig- 


med mechanically or chemically, or by a combination 
th, Ordinary mechanical mixtures, in which solids and 
ids have little or no affinity for each other, or in which 
ders are feebly suspended in the liquids, scarcely deserve 
name of paint. 

perfect paint for structural steel would be one in which 
pigment and binder formed a close union, so that there 
uuld be no separation, no precipitation of the pigment; in 
her words, it should form and secure upon the surface of 


Finch’s Patent 
“Weir” Lavatory 


IN RANGES. 


Bo fincH ea CS LY 
LAMBETH, 
LANoOR. 


FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES APPLY TO— 


Fin ch & Co. iia. 82 Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
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ment, of lessening the Seitiine action going on between the 
oil and the lead oxide, thus shortening the life of the linoxyn 
formed. 

The difference between each coat should be gradual, so as 
to form. a layer which, starting upwards, becomes more 
elastic as it approaches the finishing coat. 

As to the character of the pigment that should be used 
with the linseed oil varnish for making paint for use as top 
coats, it is quite important that the pigment used shall be 
pratically both chemically and physically inert; more im- 
portant still, that it shall be in a fine state of division, and 
form a perfectly homogeneous product which can only be 
obtained by repeated grinding. 

One of the principal functions of the solids in paint is 
to protect the dried binder from destructive influences. 
Some substances, by reason of their stable nature, possess 
this property in a high degree—they do not act chemically 
upon the oil, and are not easily changed. They are classed 
as inert pigments, and should be used simply as a means of 
improving and increasing the durability of the paint. 

Regardless of colour, there is no one pigment that will 
“ answer all requirements, fill all the offices,”’ of a perfect pig- 
ment to mix with the linseed oil varnish for paint making, 
not a single one that will do what pigments must do, until 
an ideal binder is found to mix with it, that will retain it 
and prolong the life of the paint. Certain solids, under 
certain conditions and in certain proportions, have mutual 
action upon each other ; they interchange elements and com- 
bine to form new substances, just as metals alloy and form 
hew metals. 

Now, applying this truth to pigments :— 

In order that chemical combinations may follow, or that 
which is bad in one pigment may be linked with that which 
is bad in another to produce a new pigment that is good, it 
is necessary that the solids under consideration be very finely 
divided, very closely intermingled; and that the affinity 
between them be great enough to excite the desired inter- 
changes, and to form the new substance. 

It is upon this sound theory that most combination paints 
are unwittingly made; if such paints are scientifically and 
honestly manufactured, they are worthy of the utmost con- 
fidence. Given these features, whether the pigment is oxide 
of iron graphite, or “ what not,’’ is a matter of little import- 
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ance as far as durability is concerned. The value of +t} 
paint will lie in the proper adjustment or determination « 
the amount and kind of each—that is, liquid and binder- 
needed to secure a perfect product. 

Various theories are expounded by various authors; bu 
not wishing to add a fresh one, I. will only say that 3 
experiments have convinced me that pure white lead is m 
a good protective coating for iron. : 

It is possible to-day to get paint uniformly well pr 
pared for almost any purpose. A painter or paint user < 
the present time who attempts to mix and grind his ow 
paints is as unlikely to succeed as if he were to attempt 
make his own varnish, brushes, &c. It is not my purpose 
discuss methods of applying coverings to structural s 
other than to insist that a mechanic to do good work mu 
have good tools to work with, and fair conditions und 
which to do the work set before him. Many worthy pain: 
are ruined because they are flowed on with a broad, ae 
flat brush, not much better than a common whitewash brus 
instead of being rubbed out and well into the surface wit 
a good full, round bristle brush. Then again, painters ai 
apt—if the paint used is a little heavy or the parts a 


covered difficult of access—to add an excess of thinners 
save labour and reduce cost of material. 

It is known that the durability of any oil paint depen 
largely upon the number of particles of pigment, the bett 
protection to the binder and to the metal underneath— 
evil of thinning paints too much is therefore: obvious, — 
layer of air exists on all surfaces, hence the importance 
rubbing out the paint thoroughly, as otherwise bubbles « 
air may be discovered, which, coming through the Pe 
render the coating porous. 

The spraying of paint upon structural steel by means 
air compressors conveys air and moisture to the metal, a} 
helps the formation of rust; besides, its many dicadvantag, 
have led to its abandonment by nearly everyone who - hh 
tried it. 


(To be concluded.) ' : a 
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THE governing body of the Royal Portaae Hospit,| 
are considering plans for the erection of a nurses’ home, at) 
cost of 12,0001. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Louvre” Ventilators | js seeeassesee 


Black Japanned, 

White Japanned, 
_ Nickel Plated, 
| Bronze Plated. 


ALSO IN 
Solid Wrought Brass 
and Bronze Metal. 


er ee 
JEGANCE. LOW PRICE. NO BREAKAGE. | 
SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS. iy Each Ventilator is packed In a separate cardboard 


box. and is furnished with one brass pulley (no 


| cord or tassels). 


ea Ventilators being made entirely of Wrought Steel, breakage either in transportation, in stock or in use, is practically 
dssible. 


They are light in weight, with a consequent Saving in Carriage. 


e Operating Slide is made of very heavy gauge steel, and is especially strong ’to.insure against breakage and guaranteeing a free 
! positive operation. 


_ Each Ventilator is packed in a separate cardboard box, and is furnished with one brass Pulley (no cord or tassels). 
Sold by all First-class Builders’ Merchants. 


M. E. es a 2A (Inc.), 31 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 
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lished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
ll peeeiness communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

ul blishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

Biinitored in the United States of America as second-class 

_ matter, Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
_ England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


srs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd, Manning 
hambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
‘ub: bscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


) Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
angements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
IELDING & CO. becoming the represeitatives for all 
business purposes. 


he Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


felbowrne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
hristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


SoutH Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Inder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


=z EDITORIAL NOTICES 


M view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
" connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

_ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad tc answer 
tm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad,to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

EasTLEIGH.—March 24.—The London and South-Western 
Railway Company invite competitive designs for the con- 
struction of a hall, to be erected adjoining the Railway 
Institute Buildings at Eastleigh, near Southampton. De- 
posit 11. 1s. The Secretary, J entont and South-Western 
Railway Company, Waterloo Station, London, S.E., 

Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres ‘of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 751., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 3. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BiIrKENHEAD.—March 15.—For erection and completion 
of twenty-two double tenement Corporation dwellings on 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Getley Street, and Tunnel 
Road. Deposit 1/. ls. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Birton.—March 20.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Bitton, near Bristol. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply by 
March 5 to Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Midland Bank 
Chambers, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Biackwater.—March 6.—For proposed addition ,to 
Blackwater Council school, Cornwall, according to plans and 
specifications. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the commit- 
tee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Bootie.—March 19.—F or erection of a public elementary 
Council school in the Orrell district of Bootle, Lancs. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Bootle. 


REENOL - 


ee 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 
AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c., &c. 


> 


mples and Particulars from the Sole Makers : 


|AGENTS WANTED 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO., 
Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 
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Braprorp.—March 13.—For the joiner, slater, plumber, 
and ironfounder trades required in alterations and additions 
to Paddock Dye Works, Pasture Lane (Clayton), Bradford. 
Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, &c., Old Bank Chambers, Great 
Horton, Bradford. - 

Briertsy Hri~.—March 10.—For erection and comple- 
tion of a Council school for 324 girls at Mill Street, Brierley 
Hill, South Staffs. Deposit 1/. 1s. Apply Mr. Graham 
Balfour, director of education, County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 

Bury (Lancs.).—March 24.—For the following contracts 
in connection with erection of an electricity generating 
station at Chamber Hall :--Contract No. 2, structural steel- 
work; No. 3, reinforced concrete retaining wall; No. 4, 
steel window frames; No. 5, patent glazing. Deposit 2l. 
each contract. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., bor- 
ough engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 

Bristout.—March 8.—For erection of a chancel with 
vestries and other work at the church of St. Anne’s, Brisling- 
ton.. Mr. Henry M, Bennett, architect, 36 Corn Street, 
Bristol. 

CamBripGe.—March 9.—For erection of five cottages in 
Albion Row. The Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 19.—For the various works in the 
erection of a secondary and technical school. Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, architect, Phoenix Chambers, South Parade, Leeds. 

CLEETHORPES.—March 18.—For completion of building of 
an elementary school for infants at Cleethorpes, Lincs. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Apply by March 6 to Messrs. Scorer & 
Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


Darurneton.—March 13.—For works required in addi- | 


tions and alterations to the day nursery and building of a 
children’s attendant’s room ; also for supplying and erecting 
a fire escape at the Union workhouse. Apply by March 8 
to the Union Offices, Crown Street, Darlington. 

Duruam.—March 16.—For new Council school at Shot- 
ton Colliery, and alterations and repairs to Tanfield Council 
school. The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Dur- 
ham. 

Kast Frerry.—March i8.—For building an elementary 
school: at East Ferry, Lincs. Deposit 21. 2s. . Apply by’ 
March 6 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln, 
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Hast GrinstEap.—March 8.—For alterations to i 


house and police buildings. Apply to Mr. F. J. Wa 
M.S.A., county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. : 

Eprnpurcu.—March 8.—For asphalte floors, &e., at + 
new Corn Market, Gorgie. Mr. J. <A. Williamsc 
A.R.I.B.A., Public Works Office, City Chambers. 

EnrirLtp.—March 16.—For erection of a block of schools 
Lavender Road. Deposit dl. 3s. Apply by February 27 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Stre¢ 
Adelphi, W.C. 

GuNTHORPE.—March 18.—For building an elementa 
school at Gunthorpe, Lincs. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply 
March 6 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Stre 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

HuckmMonpwikeE.—March 11.—For the following trae 
in the reconstruction of the offices at Central infants’ scho, 
Victoria Street, for the West Riding County Council Educ 
tion Department :—Builder, joiner and carpenter, slat 
plumber, and painter. The Education Offices, High Stre 
Heckmondwike. 

HuppErsFiELp.— March 10.—For erection of post-morte 
room, &¢c., at the Storthes Hall Asylum, near Huddersfiel 
Deposit 11. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county archite 
County Hall, Wakefield. : 

IretanD.—March 8.—For building additional offices” 
connection with the County Courthouse, at a cost not e 
ceeding 750I., for the Armagh County Council. Mr. Jose 
Atkinson, county secretary, County Courthouse, Armagh, 

IrrLAND.—March 6.—For erection of a manse at Dor 
managh. Mr. W. Stuart, B.E., M.R.S.1., Strabane, 

Tretanp.—March 11.—For erection of school and pai 
chial hall building in Keady.. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, arel 
tect, Russell Street, Armagh. . 

Hvuut.—March 24.—For the construction in reinfore 
concrete of a swimming pond 90 feet by 35 feet, together wi 
sub-structure of main building 109 feet by 76 feet, includii 


foundations, floors, gallery and main walls to gallery ley 


Deposit 1l.; charge for plans, 5s. Mr. A. EH. Whit 
M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Lonvon.—March 25.—For erection of new iron buildin 
and other works at Swaffield Road, Wandsworth, §.V 
Deposit 11. The Guardians’ Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wand 
worth, near Clapham Junction railway station. 
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GLASS MOSAIC 
A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 


LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.6. London Showrooms: 16 Hatton Carden, E. 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


PATENT! 


- MACDALEN ROAD, 
- WENSUM STREET, 


NORWIC 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATII 


Telephon 
01460, CFR 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICAI 


W. LOHR, Engineer. 


27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Fireproof and Quick-setting. 
Proved by 380 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. 


Teleph 
7371 V 


—For WALLS,- 
CEILINGS, etc 


Note the Name: ADAMANTINE 


Other Specialties: METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Only Makers of 
all above— 
Nat. Tel. N oO. 5701 Central. 


G. M. RESTALL & SON, fees"? SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM 


Reg. Tel. Address ; ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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Lonpon.—March 17,—For the reconstruction of the upper 
boiler house and coal store (building contract) at the South 
Western Fever Hospital, Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W., for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Deposit 2/. Mr. W. T. 
"Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, the office of 

the Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Mitrorp Haven.—March 15.—For erection of a house in 
North Road. Mr. C. Launcelot Blethyn, architect, Milford 
Haven. 

Newquay.—March 6.—For erection of shop and office 
buildings, Bank Street. Messrs. Ennor & Bladen, archi- 
tects, Harbour Crescent, Newquay. 

NorrineHam.—March 10.—For erection of a junior and 
infants’ school and technical centre, Stanley Road. Deposit 
2]. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 

Papstow.—March 10.—For erection of three dwelling- 
houses at Padstow, near Hensingham. Messrs. J. S. Moffat 
& Bentley, architects, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

PemBury.—March 11.—For alterations to and new 
buildings at the Infirmary, and men’s day room at the work- 
house, Pembury, Kent. Mr. 8. Philpott, architect, 65 High 
Street, Tunbridge Welis. 

RocupaLtE.— March 10.—For erection of convenience and 
alteration of existing buildings at Sudden. Mr. S. S. Platt, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

St. AusTeLL (CorRNwALL).—March 10.—For erection of 
three cottages at Slades, St. Austell. Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
M.S.A., Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

ScorLanD.—March 10.—Designs and estimates for a 
bandstand to be erected in Saughton Park. Mr. J. A. Wil- 
liamson, A.R.1.B.A., Public Works Office, Edinburgh. 

ScortanD.—March 15.—For the construction of a goods 
shed, on Riverside Quay, York Hill, 1,370 feet by 100 feet. 
Engineer. Clyde Navigation Trustees, Glasgow. 

STALLING Busk (Yorxs).—March 13.—For building 
church at Stalling Busk, Askrigg. The Vicarage, Askrigg, 
Yorks, or at Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Hawes. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—March 11.—For erection of a Council 
school for 220 children, at Stockbridge (Hants). Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—March 8.—For erection of shelters 
and conveniences for the Cliffe Bank and Field Place recrea- 
tion grounds, Mr. A. Burton, A.M.I.C.E., &c., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

TATTENHALL.—March 10.—For erection and completion of 
a house at Tattenhall, near Chester. Mr. E. Norcross, 
estate office, The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

TonBripcGe.—March 15.—For erection of a stamping 
station for weights and measures (consisting of two rooms), 
in Lyons Crescent, Tonbridge, Kent. The County Architect, 
86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


Wates.—March 6.—For erection of a church at 
Ogmore Vale. Mr. J. ‘Cook Rees, architect, Parade 


Chambers, Neath. 

Watres.—March 8.—For erection of thirty houses at 
Groesfaen, near Bargoed, for the Rhymney Iron Company, 
Ltd. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—March 9.—-For erection of a villa at Hirwain, 
Glam. Mr. T, Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—March 15.—Yor erection of chapel, vestry and 
classrooms, for the Trustees of Tabernacle C.M. Church, 
Ynyshir. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—March 15.—For building a church at Seng- 
henydd, near Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. E. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 


Watres.—March 16.—For the following works for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz.:—(1) New school at 
Caerau; (2) foundations for temporary building at Port 
Talbot Central Council school; (3) boundary wall at Bar- 
goed girls’ school. The County Council Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 

WrexHamM.—-March 9.—For alterations and additions 
required at the Electricity Works, Willow Road. The 
Borough Engineer’s office, Willow Road, Wrexham. 


Yorxks.—March 12.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works:—Wombwell, new school; Aston-with-Aughton, 
Aughton new school. Mr. Francis Alvey Darwin, clerk of 
the County Council, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. 


a 


with West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


ELECTRIC 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


aT a 


FINEST ** HYDRO” MADE. 


IT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
-MOTHER WELL.— 


» No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘ Pavissemus,”” London. 


M. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
‘SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


IRMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


phalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &ec., &e. 

mtal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ERFECTION 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


No Nailing required. 


| LAUNDRY | 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


““ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


we FE. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ** Tribrach, London.” 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a snpeciality. . Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 
36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linzy). 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichestcr and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 


Merchants in every description of Stane, Marble and G~-nile. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of J 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


# is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratway (East End). 
CoRsHAM Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


' BATH STONE. 


é iN R OO = [ N G = | YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 


BOX GROUND. CORNGCRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 


PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


Monks Park). 
PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. tri. yockNey & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Le, 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


imufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 


jold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Meaal, 


Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


i. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W, 
elephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams—‘ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK. 
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Yorxk.—March 10,—For erection of a motor garage for 


the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
the company’s architect, York. 


Mr. William Bell, 


EXMOUTH. 


For constructior: of roads and paths in Phear Park. Messrs 
Huis, Son & Bownen, 


iding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Dodworth new school, near Barnsley ; Castleford, 


ford Chambers, Exeter. 


surveyors and architects, Bed 


Pontefract Road new school ; 


Wickersley temporary school. 


The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit 1l. for each contract with the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


TENDERS. 


* 


BIRTLEY FELL. 


For erection of two shelters, one dining-hall and a laundry 
block at the Council consumptive sanatorium, Birtley 


Lacey & Co. . £596 0 | 
A. W. Taylor 57426 
Mudge . 555. 0 
Lacey 486° 5OgK( 
Setter 460 0 | 
Perry 458 0 | 
Harris . 453 0 | 
Cooper & Son AOA jae 
Cooper : ; : F wee cu 419 10 4 
GROUNDS & “Newton, Bournemouth (ac- 

cepted) 368 0 | 
W. H. Taylor 331: ime 


Fell, near Chester-le-Street. Mr. Joun H. Mots, sur- 
veyor. 
Sones £358 0 0 ELLESMERE PORT. 
Burnett -& Son 350 0 0 For the making of eight new streets or roads, viz. West 
Thompson & Son . 339 19 0 minster, Fleming, Eleanor, Cook, Carnegie, Brierley 
Wears . 308 0 0 Grafton and Livingstone. Mr. J. M, Hupson, sur 
Mort & Sons, Chester-le-Street (accepted) . 206 0 0 veyor, Ellesmere Port. 
Oares & Sons : 234 10 0 in Hie £3,427 0 | 
S s est vie ( é é : : : A : " P ; 
Surveyor’s estimate 548 15 9 WW ante nron : i : 3,195 0 ( 
EASTBOURNE. Meikle 5,052 0 { 
For erection of a pavilion at the bowling green. Mr. A. EH J. W. Harris. 2,933 0 | 
Prescott, borough surveyor. Ward, Cook & Co. 2,890 0 | 
Martin ; £365 0 0 Oxley 2,794 0 | 
Thompson 546 0 0 Warren ; ; 2,651 0 | 
Bodle é 340 0 O PARKER, Ellesmere Port (accepted) . : 2,620 0 { 
Dennis & Co. 324 0 0 ; @ 
Hooxuam, Eastbourne (ac ce pted) 321 9 0 | For the making of Oldfield Road. a 
Llewellyn 285 0 0 A. Harris £483 0 | 
Cook & Co. . 318 0 | 
EDINBURGH. J. W. Harris 310 0 | 
For the erection of new slaughterhouses at Gorgie. M1 Meikle 305 0 | 
J. A. WiLuiaMson, city superintendent of works. Warren 284 0 | 
Kinnear, Sons & Co., Edinburgh (ac- Flather 265 0 | 
cepted) : } £30,608 0 0 Jonzs & Hove (accepted) . 225 0 | 
MARSHALL & CO 
SPRAGUE & CO. S $6 7 Architectural Modellers, 
x ers, 
_ (LIMITED) MAXimum Daylight 


““ INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


| 4&5 EAST HARDING ST.., 
aA FETTER LANE, E.C. ok 
Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


bie DHE ses 
ege 9 es es 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
NVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


| MTG 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


—— Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows, 


i Cat’s Eye Glass ” (ist 


A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON: 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LT! 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDE: 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. ~ 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium forthe — 


ee Plaster & Carton Pie: 


Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


Stocked by the largest glass merchants. | 


MAXimum LICHT WINDOW CLASS CO. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London. 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 


ieee 


ROPE & TAPE > 


Manufacturers and Erectors | of in 


ST, Ss. 


ih 


nh 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 

and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


*syue], JeopipayyAD 


Electric Bells 


eign FITZROY WORKS 
A $5210 364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


‘Itustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrica#’ Tasks. sent on request. 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


egrams, ‘ 
‘piece oNottinghams 


- Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingh naw, 


431UA4 10L] aq} JO S199NpoOsIZUI [BULS]IO ony 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ELLESMERE PORT continued. KELVEDON. 
Urée the making of passage at the rear of Stanlow Villas. For the relaying of the sewer at Kelvedon, for the Brain- 
fee Harris .. : : : : ; . £291 0 0 tree Rural Council. 

Oxley . ee eee 8, 186.0) 0 Hyden ds Cas 2 (Gietemmnnes gc VQ ROAAALOR 
| J. W. Mrripa sick |: et ae LOO O 9.0 Bate & Co, ©. +s *, \ ae Mire eae ak gs Ut 
| Meikle 3 ; ; é : ; : 179 0 0 Siggers . 4 ‘ 155.10, ..0 

Cook & Co. . are it, ; ; : : 172i Oe 0 Bary & Rayme nt . 4 : : ; 145,15) “0 

Warren i 5 : : f ; 145 One 0 Wilson Border & Cc Osu: é ; f ; 168 1 5 

FLATHER (accepted) : : : 109 0 0 Jackson . : 3 : f : : : 133 0 0 

HUDDERSFIELD. LEYTON. 
For erection of the Palace Theatre, Kirkgate. Messrs, R. | Por erecting Canterbury Road Council schools. Mr. W. 
HorsFatt & Son, architects, Halifax. Jacquges, A.R.I.B.A., Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Taw, Stead & Sons. . . . . £13,173 0 0 Pasterfield & English » | Op GSS PROTO Goes UO 

Pickles. Pee 5 12,950 0° 0 Perry '& Con, “6 | Xi oh ae eee 10 seme Oued 

Parkinson & Sons : ; ; ; : 12,763 0 0 Webb . 3 ; : ; : ‘ 9,997 OQ 0 

Wade & Co. A z ; Se se tont : 12,400 0 0 Cracknell . : : ‘i , 3 f 9,568 O O 
Graham & Jessop. . ’ A ; 11,940 0 0 Brown Bros. ; : ; ; 9,379 15 9 

Radclifie & Sons. 11771 0.0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . ‘ , 9,320 0 0 

Bottomley & Son . s } 11,695 0). 0 Lole & Co. . > ; : : : : Spalsylt 8) A) 
_ $SmiTH Bros., Burnley (accepted) : : 11,600 0 0 Harris & Wardrop . : : ' ; 9,093 0 O 

IRLAM. F. & E, Davey . ; ; : : 8,977 0 O 

Por the construction of 276 lineal yards of 12-inch and Mattock & Parsons . > 3 : . 8,975 90 O 
605 lineal yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewers, to- Bateman . ' ‘ ‘ : : . 8,966 0 0 
gether with the necessary manholes, &c., in Cadishead. Henson & Son . : : ‘ : 8,868 14 10 
Mr. G. H. Kay, A.M. Inst.C.E., Irlam. Nightingale : ; ; : d 8,860 0 O 

; New Moss Road and Moss Road. Luton . : : é , ; : : 8,797 0 O 

B&H. Taylor. : ; : ay) paren ely By Symes . F 4 : : 4 d 8,794 0 0O 

Clegg .. . : ; ; , ; ‘ Pe io aw F. & G, Foster ; : : ; : ; 8,680 0 0 
Hayes . ; j - : : 504 15 7 Coxhead ; : : \ F 8,485 0 0 
Etheridge & Clark ; : : ; 296 9 4 EK. & A. Willmott ; ; : : : 8,464 0 0 

Snape & Sons. : ; ; ; : 296 7 3 Carter ; : : ; : 8,452 0 O 

Johnson & ae é . : ‘ : 295 16 0 Maddison . : ; : : 8,584 0 0 

Clark . : ; . ; : 275 14 5 Brand, Petit & Ce ; , 8,342 0 0 

Meikle . were: ; ‘ } 269 0 10 Horswitt, Forest Gate (accepted) . : 8,310 0 0 
Barrick ; : 3 F ; j i 268 16 0 LOSTWITHIEL. 

Owen . : : : ; ‘ 266 15 2/ For erection of five houses at Lostwithiel. 

Williams & Farley ; : ; ; : 262 6 0 Elliott & Son. : . ; ~ ee, 1a ae) 

Woodfine a , : ; ‘ : 250 5 4 Endean & Co. . ; : ; : : 1,880 0 0 

WHITTAKER Bros., Flixton (accepted) : 242. 921 Bennett ; j : j ; 1,829 0 0 
_ Estimated Costa v.. ; : ; s q 250 19 5 Treherne & Son. : f : 1,769 0 O 

Moss Side Road. Sholbrook : ; : ‘ ; ? LL OmaO 

_Warrraker Bros., Flixton eee ted) , ‘G5, SALT Bassett Bros. ‘ : : 1,641 0 0 

‘Estimated cost : : ; , ‘ jess ie We he CONYBEARE, Plymouth (accepted) : 1,483 12 10 


JHE BATH STONE PIRMS IT M5 [1D Bes. | 


VAR <A BATH-&:-PORTbAND-QUARRY-OWNERS eee 


"MONKS ‘S PARK, BOX GROUND. (p 


CORSHAM DOWN, FOR HARDENING 24 pate: WATERPROOFING, COMES NGE SEDER OO 

| FARLEIGH DOWA, 22) & PRESERVING tA BUILDING MATERIALS |< AND SREP AI EAL ence) l 
BRADFORD, AND. ey 

DNDON D EPOTS a - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — i 

Gwar Westbourne Pe Park, HEAD OFFICES-:- YARD »: BATHFI. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, | 

{be S.W.R. ‘ MANCHESTER — ; 

‘132. 2. Grosvenor Roud, SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. TEPC peee > 

| 


HARCOURTS? (LD.) PATENT 
» & i) we Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
AMONG BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. OTHER 
MANY PLACES: 
The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works Saltley. 
The “ Scotsm an, * Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks Manchester. 
“The Times ’’ Office, London. : rhe Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
The Post Office, Montreal. ; The Mansion of T, W ilson, Esq., Hull, 
The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. The City Asylum, Birmingham. 


The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. ‘Also.on all t] a 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. including * op ihe Cugara apnetp White 
The New Library, Pollokshields, Sti ur, The Dominion,’ ‘The P. &0., 


The Asylum, Letterkenny. ‘The North German Lloyd,” &e., &e. 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
- 380 Ibs. 600 lbs, 
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LONDON. 

For erection and formation of the sub-structure for the 
blocks of model dwellings on the City Road site, for the 
trustees of the Sutton estate. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., M.S.A., architect, Finsbury Pave- 
ment House, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Srancur & 
Son, 21 Finsbury Pavement, E.C 


WwW alts & Sons £6,933 0 0 
Willeock & Co. . 6,787, 0- 0 
Kirk & Randall 6,772 0 0 
Dorey & Co. 6,684 0 0 
Godson & Sons 6,488 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 6,484 0 0 
Trollope & Colls 6,483 0 0 
Parnell & Sons . (CRO 00 
Holloway Bros. . 6,440 0 0 
Minter 6,286 0 0 
Nightingale , 6,247 0 .0 
Patman & Fotheringham i Pile Spl 
Lawrence & Sons 6,131- 0-0 
Monk . 6,088 O 0 
Holliday & Grecmwecd 5,959 O O 
Sheffield Bros. L 5,950 O O 
Dove Bros. . 5-925 0: -0 
Kilby & Gayford 5,636 0 0 

5,555 0 0 


Cubitt & Co. 5 
*' Accepted eee to the approval of the Court of Chancery. 


For the proyision of accommodation for women at the under- | 


ground convenience at Eastcheap, for the Corporation. 


Kavanagh & Co. £5,520 0 0 
H: & EB: Lea 3,489 0 O 
Jennings 3,244 0 0 
Fryer & Co. 3,191 6 10 
Doultons & Cor. Sp lifes Os S10) 
Shurmur & Sons 6,043. 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 5,020 0, 0 
Adamiseéz 6,009 7% 70 
Jarman’ & Co. . 2,992 0 0O 
Davis, Bennett & Go. 2;920 ©0440 
Wagstaff & Sons P.OOO sO a0) 
Greenwood . PTH EEX eG) 8) 
Roperts & Co. (accepted) . 2,100. U0 


| 


| For the making-up and paving of Parklands Road, Streat- 


See 
LON DON—continued. 


ham. Mr. P. Dopp, borough engineer, Wandsworth. 
Wialliey ; £1,058 0 0 
HE. & EH. Iles 1,040.30; '0 
Mann 1 034-502: 0; 
Kavanagh & Gon iL O21 Ose. 
Mowlene & Co. 970 0 0 
Adams 965 0 0 
Dykes : 928 0 0 
Lane & Co. . 915 15 0 
Parry & Co. y 898 0 QO 
Harringdon & Co... 856 0 0. 
Harber AG Co, (recom renee 783 6 0) 
Borough engineer’s estimate TOL ie 6 


For the repair, cleaning, painting and decorating of the’ 
disinfecting station and mortuary, for the Hackney. 
Borough Council. 


Rogers £347 0 7 
AW dllees 264. ug | 
Rowley 256 14 5. 
George 236 16 10. 
Weateon & Minton: 228 16 11 | 
Butters 219 ies 9 || 
Runham Brown Bros. 204 13 3) 
Castle & Son . : 195 3 5 
Dearsley & Son (recommended) 185: T2741 | 
Woollaston Bros. é 146 fi S| 


For making up and paving Galloway Road and a strip of 
land in front of Nos. 436 to 448 Uxbridge Road, for 
Hammersmith Borough Council. Mr, H. Marr, borough 


surveyor, Hammersmith, W. 
Galloway Road. 

Champniss & Co. 4 £1,308 0) 0 | 
J..& W. Drake 1,257, ae | 
Dykes . 1,460 0 0 
GREENHAM (accepted) 1,185 0 0 
Mears . ¢ 1,250 0°°0 | 
Wimpey & Co. . i : ; 1,329 0 0 
. Uxbridge Road. ae 
Mears (accepted) . 3 : 78> -Ge20 | 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
coe S.E. 


. EXTRUDED BARS 
eee BRASS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) 


Wu DUNCAN TUGKER & SONS, Li 

TOTTEN HAM. N. 3s 
JOINERY of every vescrirtion 

MOULDINGS.  tawy oesicx 


TELEPHONE 
TOTTENHAM. 


GRAMS 
I1cOLeE 
DON?’ 


LE 
T 


in 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee oOoooeSoSsAaa“acsS«$«“$sSonaos——ss> a o0—™@mo—0wmnm'"'™""" 


PONTYPOOL. 


tor works of hardwood (and granite sett) carriageway For building a wing to the hospital. 

paving at Mare Street, Uaeos Clapton Road, Upper SarnsBuryY (accepted) £2,593 16 1 

Clapton Road and Clapton Common, for the Hackney REDHILL. 

Borough Council. For erecting an elementary school at Cromwell Road, for the 
a ee ees Co. fae oh i e education committee of Reigate. Messrs. T. R. & V. 
mprov ; architects, Redhill. 

iene Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) 12,679 1 7 Efe ia pire £9,760 0 0 
Griffiths & Co., Bishopsgate Street Ellis; 9.353 0 0 
Without, E.C. (recommended) 12,269 15 9 Hint 4800 8,747 0 0 
MANSFIELD. Martin ae ; : 

or making-up Bowling Street, Hope Street and part of aa ae 8 380 0 0 
oo Street. Mr. L. A. Westwick, surveyor, Peskett BCs. 8,369 0 0 
Manstielc Bi iaslives: Sbroot Potter Bros. 8,350 0 0 

| : AO a ie al ata £356 13 0 Smith & Sons 8,245 0 0 
| Fulcher ‘ We Pires. * Jones & Andrews 8,235 0 0 
| Cie UTS 94-000 Stenning . 8,184 0 0 
_ Fulcher ft Se ne Wallia 2t Sane 8146 0 0 
| Frederick Street. 8215 6 Lawrence & Sons 8,048 0 0 
_ Fulcher G. Potter 8,000 0 0 
MEXBOROUGH. ee ie Appleton eee ; : 

Jor rebuilding premises in Main Street, for the Barnsley cere A _ 7970 00 
British Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. H. L. Parrr- Wratlie’ "es 7 892 0 0 
son, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Sheffield. Pink 7,890 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Cropley Bray. 7,890 0 0 

_ Marlow & oe Sheffield, excavator, mason pk Battley, Sons & Hisinace 7,887 0 0 

| and bricklayer : : ; 0 Minter 7,850 0 0 
| Hawley. & Co., Barnsley, carpenter and : ; Davison ‘ 7 7G a0 
| joiner 45 10 0 Parren & Sons . 7,750 0 0 
' Hudson ' & Dore Sheffield, plasterer 55. 10)> 0 W. Potter 7,750 0,0 

: Dawber, Townsley & Co., Hull and Adams 7,710 0 0 
Barnsley, tiler ; 41 10 0 Patrick : : 7,700: 0.0 
, F. & G. Foster . 7,697 Q 0 

| SCAMPTON (LINCS.). Gough & Co. 7,684. 0 0 
for erecting a new chapel and class-room. Mr. W. Gremn- Hyde & Co. 7,609 0 O 
_ FIELD, architect, Boston. Worssell 7,600 0 O 
Co-operative Building Society £308 17 2 Cook & Sons 7,585 0 0 

~ Clarke : : y , , 241 14 6 Tanner 1 OOO ane 
Hitt & Swinton, Scampton, Lincoln (ac- Evans ; ; : 7,079 0 0 
cepted) 238 0 0 Lows & Co., Chislehurst (accepted) . 6,948 0 0 


ZXELEPHONE= No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


3EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


| Architectural Photographers 


' To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
NTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.  (IRST FLOOR) 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
| Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


For Index of Advertisers, 


see page X. 
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6s 


ST. AUSTELL. 


For erecting a gallery, vestry, entrances, &c., 


Methodist Church, Bugle. 
architects, St. Austell. 
Stanbury 
Smith 
Stevenson 
Jacob 


WiLtiaAMs & Burr, Wadebridge (accepted) 


TODMORDEN. 


For erection of a Secondary school on the Stile estate. Mr. 
J. Horsraty, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 


Todmorden. 
Accepted tenders. 


Lumb, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer. 
Taylor, Keighley, carpenter and joiner. 


Blacka, slater. 


Waller, plumbing. 
Staly Bridge, heating. 
Batley, electric lighting. 


Dawson & Co., 
Fox & Co., 
Blacka, plasterer. 


Wrigley & Sons, painter. 
Architect’s estimate, 


Total 8,9751. 


WALES. 


For alterations to Llangan Rectory, near Bridgend. Mr. 
G. E. Hatirpay, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 


Card & Powell 

Knox & Wells 

Cox & Bardo. 

Rees & Sons 

Gayland 

Hallett 

THOMAS, Cowbridge (accepted) 
Cox : : 


For the construction of an engine-house, filter-bed and other 
works at Llyn Traffwll, for the Holyhead Waterworks 


Co, 
LrstEr, Plymouth (accepted) 


Messrs. F. C. Jury & Son, 


at the United 


£710 0 0 
DONO 20 
570 0 O 
alesis) (0, 18 
428 0 0 
surveyor. 
Evans Bros. 
Chaplin 
Manchester and Williams 
Rees ; 
Finch & Co. 
Palmer 


Collins & Co. 


Scott 
Morgan 


9,5601. 


Pomeroy & Co. . 


THOMPSON & Cig Binninenee ‘(accion 
Engineer’s estimate 


WALES—continued. 

For the following works:—(1) Excavations for the founda 
tions, building in masonry, abutments and other work 

in connection with the bridge; (2) excavations, &¢. 
building a retaining wall, together with constructing 
urinal ; (3) construction, delivery and erection of a stec 
girder bridge over River Avon at Cymmer 
Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. 


, for th 
Mr. W. P. Jonns 


£2,555 
2 202 
2,300 
2,088 
2,085 
2,032 
2,019 
2,008 
2,000 
1,999 
Lv 


| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
2,025 ( 


SS. ISe SiS S'S OOO 


For new shop fronts at Tonypandy. Mr, R. 8. Griprrpas 
M.S.A., architect, Tonypandy. 
Bute Steam Joinery Co. £345. Get 
Davies & Sons : 270 0 { 
£900 0 0 Parnatt & Sons, Bristol (accepted) 253.16 ( 
8907 0 0 Bristol Joinery Co, 230 0 ¢ 
882 18 0 Couzens & Sons 225 15 ( 
865 0 0 Waterman & Slade 176. gi) ( 
831 0 0 “ar 
830 0 0 WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA (ESSEX). 
1685 9 0.) nop building boarding establishment, Pembury Road. es 
ee Dove tas H. Smiru, architect, Westcliff. : 
Campkin £1,807 10 ( 
Barley 1,590 0 C 
Green 1,585 0 C 
£2,274 8 2 Hoveuton, Southend (accepted) 1,520 0 | 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, &taffs. 


MANUFASTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
¥ RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &o. 


QAMVALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR | 
18 QUEEN ViI€.0RIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
a 


| LIVERPOOL : 


€ax ys 
CNPe 
Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


—— ANNUITIES, ——— 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


Burglary, Workmen's Com- 
pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, . Fidelity 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
‘Glass, Loss &c. 


of Profits, 
Head Office: || LONDON: 


Chief Office : 


1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our rates for small type advertisem 


are as follows :— a 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRAC 

OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMEN 

and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 1 


line of eight words. 


For AUCTIONS, LAND BAI 
and MISCELLANEOUS and TRA 
ADVERTISEMENTS the charge 
2s. 6d. for the first two lines and 
per line after; for six or more inserti 
a reduction will be made on applicat 


SITUATIONS OPEN, 2s. e. 


S| insertion. 


SITUATIONS ve 2s. 


insertion. 


Replies to office free schol 
Advertisements for current 1s 
cannot be guaranteed after 2 o'clock 
Thursday. ba : 
Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

Publisher, . 

6-11 IwprrraL BuiLDINGs, 
LupGatE Circus, 
Lonpon, E 


. 
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WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE. 
. the erection of Holiday Home in Naze Park Road. x TRADE Bets 
fiskin & Son . : 1 23°890..0) -0 _, swe new schools, Gravesend, are being supplied with 
mer & Son . j : : 3,787 0 0 Shorland’s patent Manchester grates by Messrs. K. H, 
trange & Son : f ; ’ . x 615-505 0 Shorland & Bro., of Manchester. 
ones . . ; : 5,509 0 0 Unper the direction of Mr. Brian E. F. Sheehy, archi- 
[aines & Son : , 5,498 0 O | tect, Limerick, the ‘‘ Boyle’”’ system of natural ventilation, 
TADWELL, Walton-on- -Naze (accepted) ; 5,444 0 O | embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
WREXHAM. applied to boys’ school, Kilfman. 
erection of church at Hightown. Messrs. Prorurro, Messrs. C. W. Leavitt & Co., importers and selling 
Puriorr & Barnard, architects, Cheltenham. agents of ores, metals and ailoys, New York, announce that 
ewis Bros. : : ; ; . £8,555 0 0 | on and after March 20 next their offices will be located in 
Joolley . ‘ ; . 7,545 0 O | the Hudson Terminal (Cortlandt Building), 30 Church 
amuel : : ; . . . 7,122 0 0 | Street, New York. 
ardner & Bradley ; . ; ; 6,959 0 0 Tue tender of Mr. G. Percy Trentham, Handsworth, Bir- 
lycherley & Co. : ; ° : . 6,905 0 0 | mingham, amounting to about 3,000/., has been accepted for 
ones : ‘ : ; : 6,744 0 0 | kerbing, paving and roadwork in twenty- -five streets by the 
olborne ' : : : ; ; ‘ 6,580 0 0 | Yardley Rural Councii. 
‘illiams . ; ; , ; ; j 6,579 0 0 Mussrs. C. H. Hunt & Son, High Wycombe, are the 
ong & Sons : : . 5 : : 6,447 0 0 contractors for the new railway station at Abingdon, and 
aan ere ; ; j : : 6,405 0 0 | the work wiil be put in hand about the middle of March. 
ollins & Godfrey . : : ; ‘ Pee ; ; Enlarged premises will be erected over the present site. 
= & Co., Hereford (accepted) . 6.210 0 0 Tur Carlton Engineering Company, of 69 Leadenhall 


Street, E.C., have secured the order for one of their patent 
Received too late for Classification. ‘“Carlton’’ revolving sprinklers, 55 feet diameter, to be 
COLCHESTER fitted with their patent self-cleaning and self-dosing arrange- 


ment, and erected at the new sewage works at Ferryhill. 


the erection and completion of the superstructure of the 
main building of the lunatic asylum at Mile End. 
Messrs. F. Wuitmors & W. H. Tovn, architects. 


: 

Re ons C00 0-0 BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

erry & Co. . ; : é ; : 201,049 0 O Tue Walton school managers, Surrey, have agreed to 
attinson & Sons . : ‘ } ' 199,832 0 0 | carry out alterations to the Walton schools at a cost of 
pwhotham . ’ : . ; , 196,392 0 O | 1,690/., to erect a special subjects two-storey building to 
len & Sons . : ; ; P 195,590 0 0O | cost 800/., and to improve the infants’ school at a cost of 
watt . : : : : : 195,186 0 0 | 469/. 

mold & Son : : ; ; : 192,500 0 0 Tuer York City Council referred back on Monday a recom- 
yrom ; j : . : 191,687 0 O | mendation by the streets committee to make a new road from 
‘aring & White (1906) . 4 ; 191,139 0 O | Leeman Road to Waterworks Lane, at a cost of nearly 5,0001. 
slie & Co. . : : : : : 190,403 0 O | It is hoped to come to arrangements with owners to secure 
ateman : : ; : : 189,889 0 O | not only enough land to make the road, but also adjacent 
ING & Son (accepted) ; : : ‘ 189,691 0 O ~§ building sites. 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


I. PVP IPI LIS PPDLLLS LLL 


| FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever sitice 
"HE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


) vests Experience has stamped 


DURESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


i MANUFACTURERS— 


E SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S-E. 
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Tue Birmingham education committee have .adopted 
plans for the proposed Council school in Sladefield Road, 
Saltley. The school was planned in two blocks, with accom- 
modation for 1,000 children, but it is proposed at present 
to provide only for 650. The cost of the school for 1,000 
children. would be 16,0001., but the building to be erected will 
cost 11,229]. 

THERE was an interesting discussion at the Liverpool 
health committee last week, as to the importation of Scandi- 
navian granite. It arose out of an application of a Liver- 
pool firm, acting as agents for principals in Norway, to be 
placed on the list of contractors for the supply of granite. 
In view of the fact that the applicants were agents for a 
Norwegian firm, their request was marked ‘‘ Declined,”’ after 
a short debate. 

Tne War Office has decided to carry out some important 
works at Woolwich. New married quarters for troops will be 
erected at a cost of 13,000/., and a new mess and quarters will 
be built for officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, at a 
cost of between 11,0007. and 12,000/., at Woolwich Dockyard. 
The saddlery inspection shed, pattern room, and offices will 
be rebuilt, at an estimated cost of 16,0007., and the east 
pumping station will be improved at a cost of nearly 7,000I. 
~ A srRIkE of painters in St. Helens, Lancs., seems im- 
minent, The masters wish their employés to commence work 
an hour or an hour and a half later in the morning, giving 
as the reason that it is inconvenient to customers that work- 
men should enter their premises or dwellings so early as 
six o'clock. The men regard this as a move to do away with 
the breakfast half-hour, and, moreover, they do not look 
with favour upon the possibility of working until a later hour 
in the evening. Their society has had the masters’ proposals 
under consideration, and has, it is understood by the Liver- 
pool Courier, declined to agree to them. If the masters en- 
force their requirements the men will tender their notices. 

We complete in this supplement an abstract of a paper on 
“Painting Structural Steel,’’ which was recently read before 
the Paint and Varnish Society by Mr. Gaston Despierres. 
This society was formed towards the end of last year ‘“ for 
the discussion of all matters. of technical interest, and the 
advancement of scientific knowledge amongst all concerned 
in the manufacture or application of oils, colours, varnishes, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARCOURT HOUSE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE AT POTTERS BAR, 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST, HOLLAND ROAD, KENSINGTO} 

REREDOS IN CHANCEL—REREDOS IN LADY CHAPEI, 
PREMIATED DESIGN FOR PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AN 
HALL, CONSETT, DURHAM. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN RESIDENCE. : 


and similar products, or with the arts and crafts connec 
Monthly meetings are held at H 
Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street, E.C. The president is }\. 
J. Cruickshank Smith, and the hon, secretary is Mr, NM 
Heaton, B.Sc. a 
THE Builders Clerks’ Benevolent Institution held ] 
week their forty-second annual meeting at the offic, 
21 New Bridge Street, the president, Mr. E. C. Hanr) 
(of Messrs. Holland & Hannen), occupying the cha, 
The annual report stated that the income represen; 
a total of 965/. 1s. 9d., including annual subscriptio., 
213/. 3s. ; donations, 5591. 2s. 6d. ; and dividénds on inye- 
ments, 1721. 10s. Of that sum 7071. had been expended ) 
pensions for 29 widows and two aged clerks, while 39], hj 
been granted in temporary relief. Mr. Leonard Horr: 
(Messrs. Ashby & Horner) has been elected president for 4} 
ensuing year. 4 
THE Surrey education committee at their last meeti| 
adopted the report of their building sub-committee. A cla- 
room is to be-added at Monument Hill school, Woking, i 
once, and the infants’ school at Church Street, Woking, is 
be enlarged by 100 places. The plans of the proposed ad 
tions to the Goldsworth Road school, Woking (costi' 
1,7201.), have been approved. A temporary infants’ sch: 
is to be erected at Horsell on a part of the voluntary seh¢ 
premises, at a cost not exceeding 3751. The tender of Mess: 
Hawkins & Co., of Westminster, for 3,9411. 17s., has be. 
accepted for the erection of the New Malden infants’ schoo 
and that of Messrs. Darvill, of Watford, amountin 
2,4001., for the erection of the Walton-on-the-Hill infant 
school. st 


ENGINEERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE a 
i (MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


narew Stee} Works q. ea Works 


gh. Office?2 St Andrey Wy 
“ £aster Road, East Greenwich, Se 


oF 15,000 Tons 
; IN ; 
BRITISH STANDA 
SECTIONS OF 
i JOISTS, CHANNELS, 
A ANGLES & PLATE 


Office & Works ; \ 3 
Trafford Park. 


ret, 
Pinkston Works, 


Port Dundas, 


a 
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A case to test the liability of employers for the loss of 
their workmen’s tools was brought recently in the Man- 
chester County Court by a carpenter and joiner, of Gorton, 
with the support of the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners. He claimed 1/. 11s. 11d. from Messrs. Davenport, 
Sons & Co., contractors, of Platt’s Park, Manchester. 
| Byidence stated that the plaintiff’s tools were removed from 
a lock-up shed to an open motor-shed, and that while there 
some were taken away. Judge Parry after plaintiff and his 
counsel had given evidence, said he did not think it neces- 
sary to call any other witnesses. The case was an important 
one to the workmen. The rules, in addition to providing 
that the employers should furnish a place of safety for the 
tools, provided that the men should be at the place at the 
proper time for starting work. 
contract by which an employer could be bound, still a custom 
acted upon by masters and men would be regarded as a 
reasonable one. In any case, here it was acted upon to such 
an extent that there was a lock-up shed, and as the plaintiff's 
tools were removed from that shed he was entitled to the 
right of action. There would be judgment for the plaintiff 
for the amount claimed ; and as no money had been paid into 
court, and it was an important case in. which counsel might 
have been called upon to argue a point, the costs would be 
on the highest scale, with certificate for counsel. 


VARIETIES. 

| THERE were about 400 applicants for the post of foreman 
at the Cardiff Mental Hospital, at a salary of 1107. a year 
with house, coal and light. 


_ Norrs Dustin workhouse and four dispensaries are to be 
lighted by electricity instead of gas as at present. The esti- 
vmated cost per annum is 5231. 


Tue Preston Town Council have decided by twenty-seven 
‘votes to thirteen not to proceed with the scheme for the erec- 
‘tion of new baths, for which borrowing powers had been 
obtained. 

Tue new school about to be erected at Luton, Kent, will 
accommodate 500 boys and a similar number of girls. It is 
‘hoped also that a boys’ secondary school will be erected 
vat Gillingham, and a girls’ school at Chatham. 


a 
ZT 


i 


Although it might not be a | 


A HEAD post-office will shortly be erected in Bank Road, 
Matlock, at a probable cost of about 15,000/. The new build- 
ing is to be completed by 1910. 

THe Great Eastern Railway Company have given orders 
for the whole of their steamers on the Harwich-Antwerp 
service to be fitted with the same system of wireless tele- 
graphy as installed on their Hook of Holland steamers. 

THE new central offices for the Admiral-Superintendent 
and the heads of departments of Devonport Dockyard and 
their staffs are to cost 16,000/. The buildings, which are 
shortly to be commenced, will take two years to complete. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Sheffield, is to be enlarged by the 
erection of vestries for clergy and choir in the south-east 
corner of the church according to plans prepared by Mr. 
J. D. Webster, architect, Sheffield. 

Tue Dundee free library committee have approved of 
plans prepared by the city architect for the erection of 
central reading rooms at the corner of Ward Road and 
Barrack Street at a cost of 11,0001. 

At the monthly meeting of the Eastleigh and Bishopstoke 
Urban District Council it was reported that the sanitary 
committee had approved plans for sixty-four houses in 
Chamberlayne Road, seven at Newtown, and one at Bishop- 
stoke. 

THe Spennymoor Urban Council have agreed, after a 
discussion extending over seven years, that application be 
made to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
29,000]. for the purpose of carrying out the proposed 
sewerage and sewage-disposal scheme as submitted by Mr. 
C. F. Murphy (Morpeth) for the whole of the urban district. 

Mr. F. H. Tuttocu, C.E., held a Local Government 
Board inquiry at Todmorden on Friday last concerning the 
application of the borough of Todmorden to borrow 26,4711. 
for paving Burnley Road, Halifax Road, Rochdale Road, 
and Water Street, and 3,645/. for works of street improve- 
ments on Stansfield Hall estate, 

Tur Governors of the West End Hospital, London, are 
considering plans for the reconstruction of the hospital. A 
site has been obtained contiguous to the present building in 
Bulstrode Street. A travelling committee recently visited 
the principal European hospitals for the treatment of nervous 
diseases for the purpose of obtaining the best possible scheme. 


ee —___ 


EN ET LEER CCC Ne ELST SLR ITE HN TT re SESE ANDREI NT FF SRR 


wit 7 \.. 


= SPRITE RS CLEOPR DE REIS FA RON TID wre 
SN Bie 


spa eae a Sgr sr ONE 


fal SIGNET’ 


(No. 2) 


Combined 
Range & Register 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c., where the same 
apartment is used as Kitchen and Sit- 
ting Room. 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient manner 
the essential features of a Cooking Range and a Sitting 
Room Grate. 

Fitted with Patent Adjustable Damper, giving 
effectual control of chimney draught and economy of 
fuel—an important feature. 


COES INTO AN ORDINARY SITTING ROOM FIREPLACE. 
Supplied in a variety of forms. 


Large numbers in use throughout England and 
Wales, in Garden Cities and elsewhere, and 
giving universal satisfaction. Numerous un- 
solicited andenthusiastictestimonials received, 
copies of which, with full details of the grate, 
will be forwarded on application, : 


The Grate itself can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


CAMELON IRON CO., Ltd., 


\ Established 
1 ‘ : : 1845. 


FALKIRK 


Telegrams: 


*§ Camelon, Fatkirk.”’ 
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Tun Great Central Railway Company has posted notices 
in its locomotive and carriage and waggon department that 
from this week full time will be reverted to instead of four 
and three-quarter days per week, which has been the rule 
during the past seven months. 

Mippiesex County Council has agreed to obtain the 
advice of an expert respecting a proposal to demolish the 
Guildhall, Westminster, and to erect a new structure on 
the same site and the adjoining ground belonging to the 
Council, 

Prans for the reconstruction of the Theatre Royal, Hull, 
have been submitted to the works committee of the Hull 
Corporation by the Sefton-Parry Syndicate, Ltd., but they 
have been returned for amendment. The theatre was 
recently closed for structural reasons. 

Tur Brass Masters’ Association of Birmingham at their 
annual meeting adopted the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
this meeting of master brassfounders regrets that the School 
of Art and Technical School are under different committees, 
and considers that there will be no satisfactory technical and 
artistic training in Birmingham until both schools are under 
the same management.”’ 

THE executive committee of the Blantyre Cottage Hos- 
pital, N.B., decided last week to proceed with the erection 
of. a cottage hospital. The plans of Messrs. Hutton & 
Taylor, architects, Glasgow, have been accepted. The build- 
ing is of the pavilion type, comprising male and female 
wards, operating theatre, and the usual administrative 
accommodation for a cottage hospital. 

TuE education committee of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion have been authorised to acquire the Greyhound public- 
house, at the corner of Navigation Street and Summer Street, 
and Nos. 28 to 34 Navigation Street, containing together 

about 1,058 square yards, at a total estimated cost of rh ,0001., 
for the purpose of extending the Municipal Technical School. 
The committee were also instructed to negotiate for the 
purchase of Nos. 35 and 36 Navigation Street, and 59 to 62 
Suffolk Street, containing an area of 714 square yards. 

WirtH the object of encouraging original research in 
sanitary science the Grocers’ Company have determined 
to offer two scholarships, each of 300/. a year, with an 


allowance to meet the cost of apparatus and other expenses 


eee ees os 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO, 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete, 


se 


WHARVES, 
PIERS, 
BRIDGES, 
FOUNDATIONS, 
PILES, 
RESERVOIRS, 
TANKS, 
FLOORS, 
BUNKERS, 
SILOS, 
SWIMMING 
BATHS, 
ROOFS, &c., 
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in connection with the work, tenable for one year, but re- 
newable for a second or third year, subject to the conditions | 
of the scheme under which they are established. The next) 
election will take place in May. Applications must be sent| 
in before April 1 to the clerk of the Grocers’ Contam 
Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C. 

Tuer Treasury have issued a return of all contracts made 
in the United Kingdom for manufactured articles by the 
Government Departments in the year ended March 31, 1908, 
either with contractors outside the United Kingdom or with! 
contractors or agents who obtained the articles from abroad. 
This shows that the various departments spent a total of 
408,5771. 3s. 3d. The return includes the Office of Works 
(England), who sent 25,6221. abroad, 10,812]. being for’ 
marble work, 8,240/. for wood-block flooring, and 5,102/. for: 
mosaic. On the extermination of rats dll. was spent in 
Danysz virus. In the Irish department only 421. 5s. 6d. 
went abroad, 7/. 5s. 6d. of this being for Austrian ben 
chairs. q 
Owine to the death of Lord Nunburnholme, the execu- 
tors have placed on the market the family mansion, No, 41 
Grosvenor Square, which was designed by the late George | 
Devey. It was specially erected about 1883 to suit the late 
peer’s requirements with a view to entertaining on an exten- 
sive scale. The elevation is of bold design carried out in 
red brick and Portland stone. It has many notable features, 
such as the great marble hall and staircase, the Louis Quinze | 
ball-room which is 88 feet long and has a minstrels’. gallery, 
the Georgian dining and drawing-rooms adorned with cary- 
ings after the manner of Grinling Gibbons, and the boudoir, | 
which has some rare Spanish steel work of the sixteenth | 
century as cupboard fittings. Unless a private sale takes 
place the house will come under the: hammer of Messrs, 
Knight, Frank & Rutley on March 26. d 

Tur medical officer to the Bideford Rural Council in his | 
annual report states there is no redundancy of cottages in the | 
neighbourhood, and consequently the inability to find 
accommodation for the evicted renders it impracticable to | 
deal with any but the most glaring cases. A boon to the | 
district would be the erection of modern houses within the | 
means of those earning from 12s. to 14s. a week. Therein | 
was propounded a knotty problem, and the case was empha- | 
sised there by the absence of railway accommodation, and the 


Our Catalogue has be e 
extended and _ revise 
and contains a mass of | 
practical information 
*~ and interesting photos” 
— of works executed, — { 


se 


Free copies will be _ 
sent to Architects — 
and Engineers, 


se 


All designs and works 
carried out by us are 


guaranteed 
Designed & Constructed 
2. 
by us in me 
Reinforced Concrete, References to completed 
tructures given. 
Le . Factory for Kopax, Lrp., Harrow, just completed by us. Kahn system, : 


400 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 


116 Victoria Street, S.W. . 
Manchester Branch: 46 Victoria Street. 


Two floors and roof. 


Works: Archangel Wharf, New Cross. 
Glasgow: 68 Bath Street. — 
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ssity of conveying building materials vast distances by 


Tue work of rebuilding the spire on the north tower of 
tery St. Mary parish church has now been completed, and 
he old weathercock has again been put on the summit. The 
ebuilding of the spire has been carried out according to 
lesigns prepared by Mr. J. D, Coleridge, the honorary archi- 
ect. The framework is of British steel, and is covered with 
sad on an under covering of felt on wood battens The old 
ramework, most of which has been in existence for many 
enturies, was of oak, which had badly decayed, and had long 
een in a dangerous condition. The weathercock, which was 
riginally constructed to whistle in a strong wind, but which 
as been silent for many years, has been restored to its 
riginal condition. 

Tue directors of the Worthing Pier Company advocate 
he enlargement and improvement of the pier. They have 
efinitely adopted plans which, with respect to the super- 
tructure, have been prepared and designed by Mr. S. D. 
dshead, of 46 Great Russell Street, London, in co-operation 
vith Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, the engineers for the 
abstructure and steel and girder work. The scheme pto- 
ides for the erection of an arcade of ten shops and a 
ayilion, which is approached through a vestibule, and has 
cating accommodation for 540 people on the ground fioor 
nd 160 people in the gallery. To provide for skating, the 
oor of the pavilion and vestibule will be maple. The esti- 
tated cost is 8,500/. 

Returns have been tabulated from eighty-three American 
ties as to the expenditure on building operations. For 
ese American cities the aggregate for January was 
47,829,108, as compared with $23,935,222 in the month of 
anuary last year. This is a decrease of 3 per cent. on 
ecember, but an increase of about 99 per cent. on the 
wresponding month of last year, when the depression was 
) extreme. Building operations therefore are now about 
muble what they were a year ago. Of the eighty-three 
ties reported on, only nineteen show decreased expenditure 
1 building, and thirty show expenditure more than double 
year ago. 

A sont deputation from Glasgow recently paid a visit 
» various markets and slaughter-houses on the Continent. 
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| Their object was to obtain information to assist the markets 


committee in carrying out the proposed extension of the 
slaughter-houses at Moore Street. On the subject of 
material for construction the deputation report that in view 
of the high price paid by the Corporation for the ground 
acquired for the extension of the slaughter-houses and the 
limited area at their disposal, and having seen many excel- 
lent examples of reinforced concrete used in the construction 
of slaughter-houses on the Continent, that class of material 
be used in the construction of the new slaughter-houses, as 
they are advised that while it would be as endurable as brick 
it would be cheaper and economise space to the extent of 
about 450 square yards. 

At a special meeting of the Wellington Rural District 
Council, Mr. Raikes, engineer, Wolverhampton, submitted 
plans of a scheme for the disposal of the sewage of the 
village of Admaston, with an estimate of the cost, and it 
was resolved to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction for a loan of 2,7001. to carry out the work. Mr. 
Raikes also submitted plans of a similar scheme for Hadley, 
and it was decided to apply to the Local Government Board 
for a loan of 700I. 


Dirricuutrigs have arisen in connection with the proposal 
by Dumfermline Town Council to lay a new main sewer from 
the town through the Admiralty’s and Lord Elgin’s land 
down to a point in the Firth of Forth. The Government 
have stated that on no account will they allow unfiltered 
sewage to be discharged into the Forth. If the Council wish 
to provide sewage facilities at Rosyth, they will have not 
only to lay a sewer pipe to the Forth at the estimated cost 
of 26,0001., but also erect sewage purification works near the 
shore, bringing the total cost of the undertaking up to 
50,0007. 

Tue district auditor, Mr. F, B. Cockerton, has prepared a 
report on the accounts of the London County Council, 1907-8. 
With regard to the Norbury brickfield, the auditor points 
out that the average price per 1,000 bricks at March 31, 1907, 
exceeds the expert valuation made twelve months later by 
11s, 1ld., and that the cost price as shown on March 31 last 
exceeds the price which the Council would have had to pay 
to a building contractor by 8s. 1d., and the price as shown 
by the expert valuation by 19s, 2d. per 1,000. In his opinion 
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these figures show conclusively that the valuation of the 
bricks should always be made upon some uniform basis. 
The aggregate deficiency to March 31, 1908, on the brick- 
field account was 6,342/., of which amount 2,868/. represents 
the deficiency in respect of the year under review. He adds 
that this would have been increased by 1,7441. if the whole of 
the bricks in stock on March 31 last had been valued at 
the average price stated by the expert valuer. The reason 
given for valuing a portion of the stock at cost price was 
that certain bricks had been reserved for building purposes. 
As, however, all the bricks were produced for building pur- 
poses, the auditor cannot agree that it 1s a sound principle 
to separate any portion of the stock and use a different 
valuation. When the bricks are actually_used their cost 
price will be charged as part of the cost of the building. 
THE apprentices’ prize competition inaugurated by the 
Yorkshire Master Painters’ Federation attains its majority 
this year, and the anniversary is being kept in York. There 
were two classes, the first being for apprentices over eighteen 
years and ander twenty-one years of age, and the second for 
those under eighteen, the prizes given being for sign writing, 
various kinds of graining, tinting, marbling, plain painting, 
and decoration, designed and stencilled frieze in oil. JT. 
Dean, of Bradford, as being the most successful competitor in 
the first-class was given a handsome gold medal by the presi- 
dent (Mr. J. W. Bellerby), Mr. A. J. Dodsworth (vice-presi- 
dent) giving a silver medal of artistic design to C. E. Wood, 
of Hull, who gained the most awards in the second class. 
Messrs. Ivor Jones & P. EK. THomas, architects, Cardiff, 
have been given first place in a competition for Y.M.C.A. 
premises at Merthyr. Sixty-one drawings were adjudicated 
upon by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. On the ground floor there 
will be two shops and a café, the entrance stairway being 
placed between the café and the shops. On the first floor 
there will be a large reception hall, secretary’s offices, billiard- 
room, bagatelle-room, smoking-room, conversation room, com- 
mittee rooms, and two rooms for ladies. On the floor above 
there will be accommodation for juniors, including games 
rooms, also bathing accommodation, with slipper and shower 
baths. Above these rooms there will be a rifle range. At the 
rear, with an entrance from Park Terrace, there will be a 
hall, accommodating 700, which can be used as a gymnasium. 
The building willbe carried out in brick and.buff terra-cotta. 
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Tur sub-committee appointed by Glasgow Corporati 
in connection with the proposed smallpox hospital at Re 
royston have instructed the town clerk to write for inform 
tion in regard to buildings for and other matters connect 
with smallpox administrative treatment to the Metropolit; 
Asylums Board, the Port Local Authority of London ay 
the municipalities of Liverpool, Manchester, Birminghai 
Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Berli 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Copenhagen, New York, Chica 
Buenos Ayres, Ottawa, Quebec, Montreal and Toronto. a 
medical officer of health and the city engineer are to prepa 
a report on the history of hospital accommodation for ¢ 
treatment of smallpox in Glasgow. 


Tuer inquiry into the claim by the Manchester Corpo 
tion against the New Moss Colliery, Ltd., for 81,4481., f 
damages to their Audenshaw reservoirs, caused by the « 
liery company’s mining operations, before Mr. Pollock | 
the Official Referee’s Court, London, after continuing f 
some days, was settled by mutual arrangement. It w 
agreed that the defendants should pay 17,5007. in thr 
instalments—one on August 1, the second on February 
1910, and the third on August 1, 1910—each instalment 
not paid at once to carry interest at 25 per cent., and ai 
instalment being in arrear for more than a month ¢, 
Corporation to claim for the immediate payment of t 
whole sum. The costs of the inquiry are to be paid by 
defendants as part of the costs of the action. : 

Tue Torquay Tramways Company have received the co 
ditional consent of the Town Council for the extension 
their tram lines from the present terminus in Torbay Ro; 
to the borough boundary towards Paignton, in connect 
with the proposed extension to that town: Splendid roi 
improvements will be made by the tramway company, i 
cluding the widening of the main road to about 36 feet 
several places; towards the cost of which the Torqu: 
Corporation will make a contribution. The Board of Trai 
not being favourable to the surface-contact system of trai 
ways, which is carried out in Torquay, the overhead troll 
system is to be adopted in the extension to Paignton, ai 
the Torquay Corporation will supply from their electriei 
works the power to run the trams so far as the borou; 
boundary. aoa 
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KINLOCHLEVEN WATER POWER WORKS. 


x Saturday last the first furnaces in the extensive 
uminium works at Kinlechleven, N.B., were lighted. This 
arks the practical completion of the great water power and 
sctric works which have been in course of construction at 
inlochleven during the last five years. 
en the joint enterprise of the Lochleven Water Power and 
ectric Company and the British Aluminium Company, and 
mprised the construction of an enormous concrete dam— 
id to be the largest in Europe—at a point 1,068 feet above 
xan sea level, on a site 54 miles from the head of Loch 
ven, and its construction has absorbed the chain of lochs 
the Blackwater into the reservoir lake, which has an area 
nine square miles and a capacity of 20,000 million 
ons. Tha native granite, which has been excavated 
a depth of 5 feet over the whole site, has provided an 
cellent foundation for the work of building the dam, 
ich has a width at base of 63 feet, gradually diminishing 
10 feet at cope level. The height of the dam varies in 
ler to provide for the escape of flood water, the maximum 
ing 86 feet, and regulation of the reservoir contents is 
mieved through a valve tower. From the reservoir the 
ter passes through an upper penstock chamber into a 
ered conduit built in reinforced concrete, having a 
igth of 55 miles. Provision has been made against any 
ssible shortage in the main water supply by connecting the 
duit with three streams below the level of the dam. 
e internal dimensions of the conduit are 8 feet square, 
d the rate of flow of water through it is about 8 feet per 
ond. 
At the lower end of the conduit the water passes through 
second penstock chamber which has been located on an 
inence about 1,000 feet above the factories, the water 
ng carried thence to the turbines by a six track 
e-line 2,000 feet in length. The pipes, which vary in 
ckness with the pressure from 11 millimetres to 22 milli- 
tres, have an internal diameter of 39 inches, and are of 
ded steel, constructed in lengths of 20 feet. They were 
d in 20 feet lengths, on concrete pedestals, anchorages 
ng provided at each fall in gradient. The working head 
water is 890 feet, and the power-house plant includes 
i@ Escher Wyss turbines of 3,200 b.h.p. and two of 


/ i 


The works have electrically operated serves the power-house and different 


830 b.h.p., the large turbines running at 300 revolutions 
per minute. Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. have supplied 
eighteen 1,100 k.w. direct current shunt-wound generators 
working at 250 volts, which are coupled in pairs in parallel 
to the large turbines. Two other machines have been 
installed for lighting and traction. A small-gauge railway 


parts of the factory. In addition to the main factory a 
small carbon factory has been erected to meet the needs of 
aluminium manufacture, and employment will be found for 
some 1,500 workmen, for whose accommodation one village 
has already been built, while a second is to be put in hand. 
Pending the opening of the main factory, work has been 
carried on in a small temporary works served by an inde- 
pendent water-power plant. The undertaking has been 
carried through in the face of enormous difficulties. Before 
any headway could be made Loch Leven had to be widened 
and dredged at Caolis-nan-con, to allow of large steamers 
passing up with material—half a million tons of gravel 
dredgings being removed—wharves had to be constructed, 
and an elevated rope railway on trestles constructed for the 
conveyance over the intervening 54 miles of hill and glen 
of the materials used in the construction of the dam. 
Besides the large factories which have been erected for the 
manufacture of aluminium and allied industries, a compact 
little town has been built, connected with the two wharves 
at the head of the loch by an electric railway about three- 
quarters of a mile long. The town is on the most modern 
plan, with public and private electric lighting, and water 
supply and drainage on scientific principles. A permanent 


school is now being erected, and four different denominations 


are building places of worship for the spiritual needs of the 
permanent population. During the progress of the construc- 
tion work 2,000 to 2,500 men have been regularly employed 
by the various contractors, and the cost of the undertaking 


has been nearly one and three-quarter million. Kinloch- 
leven is situated about eight. miles. from Ballachulish 


(Glencoe), which is the terminus of the Caledonian Railway 
in the West Highlands. The consulting engineers for the 
main works, executed by Sir John Jackson, are Messrs. 
Meik, and for the turbines and, electrical plant Messrs. . 
Kennedy & Jenkin., The total cost of the scheme has been 
about 15 million. 
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A NEW TEST FOR CONCRETE. 

A PAPER was read on Monday last before the Society of 
Engineers by Mr. J. S. Owens, M.D., A.M.1I.C.E., entitled 
‘“A New Test for Concrete.’’ In this paper the author 
described the origin and application of a new test for deter- 
mining the end of the mixing process in preparing concrete. 
He referred to a weakness in our specifications, which 
devoted great attention to the nature of the ingredients, 
but did not assure thereby a sound concrete, the quality of 
which depends to a great extent on thorough mixing. In 
the former case the nature of the materials is specified, but 
in the latter the method of mixing only. The author then 
went on to describe the test which he had devised, the object 
of which is to enable the engineer to satisfy himself that 
The methods which have been 
tried in the past to achieve this result were described, three 
such being referred to:—(1) Inspection; (2) making 
briquettes, breaking when set, and noting if of uniform 
strength ; and (3) mixing pigment with the concrete, mak- 
ing briquettes, breaking when set, and examining fracture 
for even cistribution of pigment. The author criticised these 
methods, and showed their lack of value for the purpose. He 
stated that it had been ascertained experimentally that in- 
spection alone could not detect the difference between concrete 
having one part of cement to two of ballast and that having 
one to three. 

The following definition of properly mixed concrete was 
then given :—‘‘ Concrete in which the various ingredients 
are as un'formly distributed as the size of the particles com- 
posing them will admit.’’ He went on to say :—‘‘ The ques- 
tion therefore is how to determine when this uniformity of 
distribution has been attained.’’ The principle on which 
the author’s test is based was thus described :—‘‘ If we take 
a few small samples from different parts of the heap of con- 
crete, and if we can tell in some simple way whether all the 
samples contain the same relative proportions of stone, sand 
and cement, we have a means of telling whether the concrete 
is properly mixed or not.’? The author’s method of com- 
paring the samples is simply to place each in a tall glass 


mixing is efficiently done. 
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cylinder nearly filled with water, shake them up and alk 
them to settle. The rate of settlement of the cement) 
water was shown to be about thirty times as slow as thai 
sand; which, in turn, was slower than that of the lan} 
particles of stone ; this caused the stones, sand and cem} 
to settle on the bottom in distinct layers. It was sha 
that the depth of these layers was proportional to the amo 
of the material present in the sample, and that in this 
it was possible to tell whether each sample had the sa\ 
amount of cement, sand, and stone. | 

A series of experiments bearing on the evolution of 
test and its accuracy was then described, and tables gi} 
showing the results. The method of carrying out a test }, 
gone into fully, and the results of some actual tests made, 
the author described. These include one of a concrete mix 
machine, and several of hand-mixed concrete. The contr} 
between the uniformity of mixture obtained by the mach 
and that by hand mixing was forcibly brought out, as yw 
as the evil effect of the human factor in hand mixi) 
Tables were given showing the results of these tests. —__ 

A summary was given showing the precautions necess; 
in making a test; and the author concluded by express'p 
the hope that the test would be of value in enabling | 
gineers to determine whether their concrete was being p, 
perly mixed or not; and, in relation to mixing machin 
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in fixing the time necessary with any machine to mix p 
perly, and thus to determine its legitimate output. 


PAINTING STRUCTURAL STEEL.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Tue adherence of paint would no doubt greatly inere: 
if it were possible to heat the surface by artificial hea 
however it is a good plan to apply the paint heated to 
temperature of 100 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit, especia' 
when the temperature of the air is below fifty-five degre 
This is easily attained by placing the cans of paint in pas 
of hot water. : 
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* Abstract of a paper by Mr, Gaston Despierres. read befc: 
the Paint and Varnish Society. London, entitled ‘Paint and | 
Application to Structural Steel.” 
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It is important to always note the atmospheric conditions 
m painting is being done—a temperature of seventy 
yees Fahrenheit, and an atmosphere free from moisture, 
our the right kind of drying; in fact, the humidity is 
re harmful than a low temperature. Nothing retards 
ing more than dampness and darkness. 

To aid in the inspection of new work, a shop-coating of 
eed oil is often specified. This does, in a measure, pro- 
; the iron from rust; but a very uneven film of dried oif 
ften obtained by this method of treatment. Oil applied 
a vertical surface runs off until the layer reaches a 
‘ain thickness. When the current meets with an obstrue- 
1 it piles up into a thick and uneven coating. The thick 
ts of the layer may require months to harden into a 
stance firm enough to be fit to paint over. 

The results are also most disastrous in cold weather, 
mm oil thickens and contracts, and—as painters express 
“Oil, when applied to a cold steel, crawls, wrinkles and 
ikles.’”’ 4 

\Tf oil is used as a primer on steel, it should be used hot, 
, warm; then it will penetrate the skin of the metal, and 
‘shall probably obtain a thin and even film, hard enough 
Jorm a surface fit to receive paint. 

Many places, such as the under and inner sides of 
lers, boltheads, nuts, rivets, &c., which should be painted 
h the greatest care to prevent the incursion of water, are 
m neglected. 

To aid inspectors and clerks of works, a proper check 
nm the workmanship can be secured by selecting different 
jurs for several coatings, so that the uncoated or defective 
ses may be readily detected. 

To secure durability with paint it should always be used 
ly thick, and then well rubbed out with the brush into 
1 and even layers. An experiment with an ocular micro- 
er in connection with a microscope showed that a single 
6 of dried paint varied in thickness from 1/500th to 
(000th of an inch, the difference being due no doubt to the 
mer of application—that is to say, whether under light 
leavy pressure of the brush. We do not realise enough 
‘thinness of a coat of paint, or the strains to which its 
d film is subjected. 

“uch has been said and written of late regarding the 
arent failure of paints enjoying a good reputation when 
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applied to structural steel. From a limited personal know- 
ledge, and from information gained from others, 1 am led 
to conclude that some contractors use less of the paint 
specified than has been presumed. What they do use is fre- 
quently applied in the open, under such unfavourable 
weather conditions, and under conditions of painting con- 
tracts at such a low rate as to preclude the pessibility of 
either employing competent workmen to apply the paint, or 
such application of same as to prevent corrosion. The best 
paint in the world illegitimately thinned with cheap oils, 
japans or turpentine substitutes, is practically rendered of 
little protective value; and to apply it to structural steel 
more or less covered with rolling-mill scale, dew, frost, snow, 
slush, grease, &c., is waste of time and material throughout. 

The only way to secure better painting is to employ com: 
petent and vigilant inspectors and clerks of the works, who 
will carefully superintend the painters’ work. 


The Testing of Paint. 

Paint tests may be of three kinds—viz. chemical, me- 
chanical and physical. 

Chemical Tests.—A chemical analysis is applied to very 
small quantities of the substance used, and the accuracy of 
the results obtained from it depends largely upon the method 
of sampling. When one considers that all pigments are 
allotropic, that no two lots of paint liquids are really alike, 
and that any prepared paint changes more or less in one 
way or another with age, the chemists’ test is proved to be 
of value, in so far as it relates to the matter, subject to his 
analysis and determination, and no further. ‘“ Hssentially 
heterogeneous bodies excite chemical affinity.’’ Can it be 
supposed that a chemist can possible know the affinities that 
exist between the various materials used by the paint-maker 
as well as can the competent paint-maker himself? The 
quality of a paint depends as much upon its physical as it 
does upon its chemical properties. 

Mechanical Tests.—i.e. the tests made by a competent and 
skilful painter. No one can determine the working qualities 
of paint as well as the man whose eye, hand and arm are 
perfectly trained through practice. 

The importance of the proper application of paint receives 
less attention than it deserves. A poor painter may use 
50 per cent. more material than a good painter will use, and 
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get poorer results with it. Engineers and architects should 
demand the employment of competent artisans to do their 
painting, for results are quite as much dependent upon the 
intelligence and goodwill of the painter as upon the quality 
of the paint used. In confirmation of this, I may say that 
during all the years the company with which I am connected 
has been making tests of paints upon roofs, bridges and test- 
plates of wood, iron, steel, and glass (while, of course, 
results have often been non-concordant, and we have noted 
great difference in durability, covering and drying proper- 
ties), yet we have never had the paint blister, scale, or 
peel off, the reason being that each coat has been applied 
under proper supervision by an expert painter, with thought 
and care, to a clean surface in a fit condition to receive it, 
and the paint was in each instance protected when drying. 

Physical Tests.—By this is meant weather tests, or the 
exposure of the dried paint or metallic or other surfaces to 
the destructive forces of nature, or to agencies which are 
frequently present in atmospheric air that shortens the life 
of dry paint, such as acid, gases and vapours. 

Comparative tests on limited surfaces—that is to say, 
small plates of steel or glass—are often misleading. In order 
to make such tests more reliable they should be repeated a 
number of times to note whether the results are concordant. 

Actual service tests under normal conditions give the 
most conclusive data to guide us; but so long as it takes 
years to make them, common sense dictates that paint users 
are right in holding fast to materials that have proved 
trustworthy until better are found. 

Accelerated tests under “abnormally severe conditions ”’ 
have little value unless the results obtained by the method 
selected will be in complete harmony with “ long time service 
tests.’’ It is easy to test the effects of artificial heat upon 
dried paint, but this does not determine with perfect 
accuracy the power of the paint to withstand sunshine. 

No quick test exists to determine the probable life ot 
paint under given conditions ; but one intimately acquainted 
with the properties of the paint, and with the forces of 
nature, may reasonably predict its life, if he knows the 
method of application, the conditions under which it is to be 
exposed, and the state of the surface upon which it is to be 
applied. 

Efforts have repeatedly 


been made by various Govern- 


ments and institutions to establish a standard in the tes; 
of anti-corrosive paints; but when these specifications 
carefully studied by a competent paint-maker he ;x 
realises that they fail almost completely to secure that 
which they were intended. A good many specifications ¢ 
possess the advantage of relieving the monotony of d, 
routine by causing much amusement; in fact, some are q 
impossible to fulfil. 

Guided by the study of phenomena pertaining to sub 
matter, and reasoning by analogy from practice and exp 
ments, the following conclusions can be reached with reg 
to structural steel coatings : — 

1. That the surface of steel must be in fit conditior 
receive paint ; otherwise it is better to use a cheap paint, - 
or anything. 

2. That to know the probable results to be obtained f. 
the use of paint materials one must know the folloy 
things about them :— 

(a) Their history and mode of preparation. 

(b) Their physical properties. 

(c) Their chemical properties. 

3. That a competent paint-maker can design a pain 
meet any reasonable conditions of location, atmosphere, t 
perature, surface, application, drying and wear; but ¢ 
in order to do so he must know the conditions; that 4l 
being known, he should be entrusted with the mamufact 
of a “coating to accomplish the result desired. 

4. That the priming coat upon the surface is the n 
important one, and that it should form a perfect foundat 
for those to follow. 

5. That under coats should dry harder and more qui 
than those above, and that the difference in drying 
elasticity between adjoining coats should not be very gre: 

6. That the quality of the binder is equally as import 
as the quality of the pigment. 

7. That the quantity or weight of pigment used is equ 
as important as its quantity or volume. 

8. That the method of application is equally as import 
as the quality of the paint. 

9. That no accelerated tests can be the equivalent o 
lifetime service test. 

Theory is practice applied to atoms and molecules. 
Practice is theory applied to masses. 
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staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who. has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
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plicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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Designs and Estimates on application. 


r sen is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


nl -FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


ll 
difficult Act. .Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their conumunications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


«° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EastLEIGH.—March 24.—The London and South-Western 
Railway Company invite competitive designs for the con- 
struction of a hall, to be erected adjoining the Railway 
Institute Buildings at Eastleigh, near Southampton. De- 
posit 11. ls. The Secretary, London and South-Western 
Railway Company, Waterloo Station, London, S.E. 


Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their. lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. 
and 251, will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


AYLESFORD.—March 23.—For the erection of two cottages 
at the new sewage disposal works. The Borough Surveyor, 
(Fair Meadow, Maidstone. 


Bartpon.—March 15.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses on the Park Mount Avenue Estate, Kirk- 
lands Road, Baildon, Yorks. Apply to Mr. J. Harper 
Bakes, architect and surveyor, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
Square, Leeds. 

BirkENHEAD.—March 15,—For erection and completion 
of twenty-two double tenement Corporation dwellings on 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Getley Street, and Tunnel 
Road. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
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Booritr.—March 19.—For erection of a public elementary ' 


Council .school in the Orrell district of Bootle, Lancs. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Bootle. 

Braprorp.—March 13.—For the joiner, slater, plumber, 
and ironfounder trades required in alterations and additions 
to Paddock Dye Works, Pasture Lane (Clayton), Bradford. 
Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, &c., Old Bank Chambers, Great 
Horton, Bradford. 

Brisrot.—March 17.—For erection of a police and fire 
station at Calcott Road, Knowle. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Thomas Henry Yabbicom, M.1.C.E., city engineer, 65 Queen 
Square, Bristol. 

Bury (Lancs.).—March 24.—For the following contracts 
in connection with erection of an electricity generating 
station at Chamber Hall :--Contract No. 2, structural steel- 

work; No. 3, reinforced concrete retaining wall; No. 4, 
steel window frames; No. 5, patent glazing. Deposit 21. 
each contract. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., bor- 
ough engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 

CarteTon.—March 20.—-For erection of cowhouse for 
thirty-two beasts at Baits Hill Farmstead, Carleton, Yorks. 
Mr. James Heseltine, architect and surveyor, Old Castle 
Drawing Office, Pontefract. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 19.—For the various works in the 
erection of a secondary and technical school. Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, architect, Phoenix Chambers, South Parade, Leeds. 

ConisBoroUGH.—March 22.—For erection of a school. 
Mr. H. L. Smethurst, architect, Conisborough, Rotherham. 
Deposit 11. with West Riding Treasurer, the County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Coventry.— March 15,-—For erection of building for the 
refuse destructor, Bishopsgate Green. Deposit ll. ls. Mr. 
J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. 

Dersy.—March 18.—-For alterations to old slaughter- 
houses, Cattle Market. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. John Ward, 
M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor, Babbington Lane, Derby. 

DurHam.—March 16.—For new Council school at Shot- 
ton Colliery, and alterations and repairs to Tanfield Council 
school. The County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Dur- 
ham. 


Moore, architect, 1 & 2 Foster Place, Dublin. | 


TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


CHigh-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 
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341, 


BOLTON : 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 
G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. * 


EDINBURCH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW : 


Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


PANS and TRAPS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE: INSTALLATION. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk systen 


Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


PEDESTAL CLOSETS 


Eiianp.—March 26.—For the various works required, 
erection of three shops at Elland, Yorks. Mr. C. H. Pet 
architect, 12 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. | 


TH#NNERDALE. March 15.—For erection of a churchy; 
wall at St. Mary’s Church. Rev. T. Price, Vicara 
Ennerdale. 


Go.Borngs.—March 27.—For alterations wae additions 
Parkside Mill School, Golborne, near Wigan. Deposit } 
Mr. Henry Littler, county arehiteee! 16 Ribblesdates a 
Preston. 


Ho.eate.—For the erection of Sunday schools, &c.. } 
T. Monkman, architect, St. Martin’s House, Micklegate, 


Hurtu.—March 24.—For the construction in reinfor; 
concrete of a swimming pond 90 feet by 35 feet, together w) 
sub-structure of main building 109 feet by 76 feet, includ: 
foundations, floors, gallery and main walls to gallery ley 
Deposit 11.; charge for plans, 5s. Mr. A. HE. Whi 
M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


IreLanp.—March 15.— For erection of a national sch 
at St. Johnston. Mr. Dowds, teacher, Schoolhouse, | 
Johnston. 


IreLanp.—March 18.—For work to be done and materi 
to be used in building seating and flues for two Corn! 
boilers and group of economisers, at Magherafelt workhou 
Mr. F. D. Brown, engineer, Bank of Ireland Chambe 
Queen’s Bridge, Belfast. 


TreLAND.—March 22.—For erection of a station buildi) 
60 feet by 11 feet, of timber, with slated roof, at Milfo 
about 24 miles from Armagh, for the Castleblayney, Kea) 
and Armagh Railway Company. Mr. W. H. Mills, | 
gineer-in-chief, G.N.R. (I.) Co, Amiens Street Termin 
Dublin ; or, the District Engineer, Belfast. 


TreLanpo.—March 22.—For erection of a building on - 
site of the Union Hall, High Street, Carrickfergus. ” Mess 
Samuel P. Close & Son, architects, 13 Donegall Squ! 
North, Belfast. | 


ITretanp.—April 2.—For the erection of a sanatorium 
Crooksling, Brittas, co. Dublin. Deposit 21. Mr. G. 
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for ~~ for Walle . 
Fireplaces,. 
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Telegrams: | 
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WARRINGTON: 
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and MANCHESTER: 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff 


(to whom applications 
be made for further licet 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


9 Shrewsbury Road. 


Quality Guaranteed. ) 
Send for Prices to: 


CANDYS 


TWO-PIECE PEDESTALS 14 NEW ST., BIRMINGHA 


BOILER SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. F 


t 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID 


ed 


: ‘Trevanp.—March 16.—For the erection of a motor-house 


n the Town Hall yard, Blackrock. Mr. R. F. Heron, town 


Jerk, Town Hall, Blackrock. 


Kepineron.—April 2.-—For works at Kedington work- 
dase, near Haverhill, as follows, for the Guardians of Ris- 
pridgeé Union, viz.:—Sinking a well, erecting a pump- 
souse, supplying a pump, shafting, &. Mr. G. E. Mitchell, 
Ashen Road, Clare, Suffolk. 


Leeps.—March 24.—For erection of shelters to bowling 
eens at various parks, and cricket pavilion at Roundhay 
ark; repairs and painting works to Cobble Hall; and 
upply of shoulder boards, &c., and of stone flags for ceme- 
eries. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—March 17.—For the reconstruction of the upper 
wiler house and coal store (building contract) at the South 
Western Fever Hospital, Landor Road, Stockwell, 8.W., for 
he Metropolitan Asylums Board. Deposit 21. Mr. W. T. 
Jatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, the office of 
he Board, Embankment, E.C. 


Lonvon.—March 19.—For taking-up and relaying new 
loor in the Nurses’ Home, Raine Street, E. The Clerk to 
he Guardians of St. George-in-the-East, Raine Street, Old 
travel Lane, E. 


_ Lonpon.—March 23.—For the extension of the existing 
tables and repairs to the roof thereof at the Islington 
founcil’s Depdt, Liverpool Road, N. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. 
atten Barber, borough engineer, Town MHall, Upper 
itreet, N. 

- Lonpon.—March 25.-_For erection of two house coal 
tores at the Kastern Fever Hospital, Homerton Grove, 
fomerton, E. Deposit 11. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., 
4.1.M.E., engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Imbankment, E.C. 


Lonpon.—March 25.—For erection of new iron buildings 
nd other works at Swaffield Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
deposit 1l. The Guardians’ Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wands- 
vorth, near Clapham Junction railway station. 

Marpenurav.—March 15.—For repairs to the parapet of 
faidenhead Bridge. Mr. P. Johns, borough surveyor, the 
tuildhall, Maidenhead. 
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Mancuester.—March 20.—For work and materials re- 
quired in taking down and rebuilding retort-house walls, 
&c., at the Rochdale Road Gas Station. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. G. Newbigging, M.I.C.E., Rochdale Road Gas Station, 
Manchester. 


MancuestTer.—March 22.—For the construction of about 
560 super. yards of reinforced concrete flooring at the Har- 
rison Street lodging-house, Ancoats. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MAssrouGH.—March 16.—For erection of warehouse 
adjoining the Great Central Railway, Northfield, Rother- 
ham. Deposit 21. 2s. Apply by March 16, to Mr. J. Platts, 
architect and surveyor, Old Bank Buildings, High Street, 
Rotherham. 


Mitrorp Haven.—March 15.—For erection of a house in 
North Road. Mr. C. Launcelot Blethyn, architect, Milford 
Haven. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME.—For erection of Sunday 
schools, &c. Forward names to Messrs. Garside & Penning- 
ton, architects, Ropergate, Pontefract ; Central Chambers, 
Castleford. 


New SHoreHAM.—March 16,—For erection of a drying- 
room at the Children’s Homes at New Shoreham, Sussex. 
Mr. Till, superintendent of the homes, New Shoreham. 

Patenton.—March 15.—For constructing a public con- 
venience at the Shelter, Esplanade, and at the Torbay en- 
trance to Victoria Park. The Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Paignton, Devon. 


PortsMoutH.—March 17.—For réconstructing and main- 
taining in thorough repair for six months the urinal and 
w.c. at the rear of the North Lodge, at the Kingston Burial 
Ground, New Road. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Portsmouth. 


Reapinc.—March 18.-—For the construction of public 
conveniences for men and women at the junction of King’s 
Road and Kennet Street. Mr. John Bowen, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

Scortanp.—For the construction of station buildings at 


Denny. Deposit 21. 2s. The Engineer to the Caledonian 
Railway Company, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
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Speciality._Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


o M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works. RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 
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ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


oe Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


‘rams Watershed, Chatham. 71 Chatham. 


: nS \ Boreholes, London. ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: {3545 London Wall 


’ 
, 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 

Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 5 


or T. 7. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of J 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


|French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,"’ London 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 
Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Floors, 


(Roe cet amass nea TSS STS es 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY.) 
Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS’ 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
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Scortanp.—March 15.—For the construction of a goods : 


shed, on Riverside Quay, York Hill, 1,370 feet by 100 feet. 
Engineer. Clyde Navigation Trustees, Glasgow. 

ScoTtanD.—March 19.—For the mason, carpenter, 
plumber, slater, plaster, and painter’s work of a new house 
to be erected near Elgin. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

SHOTTON CoLLirRyY.—March 16.—For erection of Council 
school at Shotton Colliery, and alterations and repairs to 
Tanfield school. The County Education Architect, Shire 
Hall, Durham, : 

SiEarorD.—March 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the Wesleyan church premises, Sleaford, Lincs. Deposit 1l. 
Mr. A. EK, Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

STaRBECK.—March 19.-—For whole or separate trades in 
rebuilding St. Andrew’s Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
architects, Lancaster. 

Srocxrort.—March 17.—For 
schools, Edgeley. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Blackshaw, architects, 
Square, Stockport. 

TonsripeE.—March 15.—For erection of a stamping 
station for weights and measures (consisting of two rooms), 
in Lyons Crescent, Tonbridge, Kent. The County Architect, 
86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

Uritry (Yorxs).—For the various works required in 
erection of a house. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, archi- 
tects, North Street, Keighley. 

UxsripGe.—March 16.—For erection of a stable at Ux- 
bridge Station, for the Great Western Railway. Company: 
The Engineer at Paddington Station. 

WakEFieLp.—March 15.—For pulling down old property 
and rebuilding the Dolphin Inn and outbuildings at War- 
rengate Corner. Apply by March 15 to Messrs. Simpson & 
Firth, architects and surveyors, Southgate Chambers, Wake- 
field. 

Watxrs.—March 15.—For erection of chapel, vestry and 
classrooms, for the Trustees of Tabernacle C.M. Church, 
Ynyshir. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

WatEs.—March 20.—For enlarging the Middle Rhymney 
mixed Council school, Monmouthshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, 
Mon. 


SPRAGUE & C 


(LIMITED), 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


Methodist church and 
Messrs. Wrathmell & 
Queen’s Buildings, St. Peter’s 


Esid. 1876. 


Q, |ROCK ASPHALTERS|M. T. AUSTIN & SO 
d Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
(4 Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. ! 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO.,, LTD., 
20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Wates.—March 15.—For building a church at Sen: 
henydd, near Cardiff. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. E. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect,’ Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 16.—For the following works for th 
Glamorgan County Council, viz.:—(1) New school a 
Caerau; (2) foundations for temporary building at Por 
Talbot Central Council school; (3) boundary wall at Bay 
goed girls’ school. The County Council Offices, Westgat 
Street, Cardiff. 

Watres.—March 16.—For erection of forty-seven or mor 
houses at Bournville Road, near Tyler’s Arms, Blaina 
Mon. Mr. W. Thomas, architect, Preswylfa, Nantyglo, 

Watres.—March 18.—For erection and completion of 
house and shop at Cardiff Road, Bargoed. Mr. Idris Ley 
shon, architect, Hanbury Road, Bargoed. 

Watrs.—March 24.—For erection of a police-station a 
Aber-Bargoed. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. William Tanne 
F.S.I., county surveyor, Aber-Bargoed. 

Wates.—March 24.—For erection of business premises a 
Brynmawr. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect and surveyor 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Wates.—March 23.—For building a residence at Gov 
lon, near Abergavenny. Mr. John W. Rodger, architect 
14 High Street, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—March 19.—For erection of a Welsh Congrega 
tional chapel, school, and class-rooms, &c., at Onllwyr 
near Neath. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, archi 
tect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Watres.—March 22.—For erection of a school to accom 
modate 260 infants at Pontllanfraith, Mon. Deposit 21. 2: 
Mr. John Bain, architect, County Council Offices, Newport 

Wrpnes.—March 29.—For alterations to the Warringto 
Road Council school. Deposit ll. Is. The Educatio 
Department, Town Hall, Widnes. 

Wicron.—For erection of syruping rooms with cemen 
floors, for Messrs. Carr, White & Co., Wigton. 

Yorks.—March 19.—The West Riding education com 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the followin 
works :—Dodworth new school, near Barnsley ; Castleford 
Pontefract Road new school ; Wickersley temporary school 
The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield 
Deposit 11. for each contract with the West Ridin 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


“‘ THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” { 
>. Mill Chimney and = 
Ey Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened - without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

felled. 


nt) Manufacturers and Erectors 


Mines 


Tel. No. : 4031, 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, ‘“Photo, London.'’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


1eq Church Spires Restored. 

t No system of expensive 
scaffolding required. 

Distance no object. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE.” 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid, | 
_ Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. — .- 


aA ys boty Oy 
ege 9 es co 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
‘ 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 


4 Wesley Lightning 
Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, 


OF ALL 


and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. | |, Wy FIRST CLASS DEALERS Leeds. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly | ||, Established 1880. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. | EBay 


EVERYWHERE. 


Telephone : 3750. 
Telegrams: ‘Austin, 
z Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.”’ 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, : 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. | | 87, 
RI RTT 4 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


68 S 0 3 

CHas. Wik eee bee & HEY) SAM Nl 

Ventilating Engineers, SOLID oe 
Mount Street, HALIFAX BRAIDED ee 

j : xe ro Tenfold 
— @ 

‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & SASH AS f Durability 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. LINE. oS coca nen 

Well made in strong Zinc 


< sash lines at prac- 


throughout. e / 2 = | THE SAME 
pilaniee 1yony quule..of os IT 18 SPECIFIED by th 
rcehitecture, = y the ooh 
eer 3 Best Architects. Security £4,432,626. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, e” IT IS USED by the Best e DALE STREET, LIVERPO 
Estimates, &c., forwarded = Builders.: Head Offices } 76 KING WILLIAM STREET; 


on application. 
ee ee 
Tele. Address: 
“Ventilator, Halifax” 
Tel. No.: 81 Y, 


° 


Ss WM. E. PECK 


FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARI 

This Company also issues Policies coverins 

LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCO! 
occasioned by Fire. 


& CO. 


CIncorp.), 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 


ul 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


ARBROATH. 


For the erection of a gas-holder of the spiral-guided type. 
Dempster & Sons, Elland (accepted) £4,561 0 0 


ARDLEIGH. 
For alteration and addition to two houses. Mr. H. 
StawaRv-WarTLING, architect, Kingsway House, Dover- 


court, Ipswich. 
Pyke (accepted), 


BRIDGNORTH. 
For the erection of a filter-house adjoining the present water 
works. 
Lay (accepted) S2ldel, oO 
BRISTOL. 


for main block of new buildings at Saithmead, for the 
Bristol School of Industry for the Blind. Messrs. 
Epmeston & GasrieL, architects, 42 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 


Additional for 


Glazed 

Tilin 
Glark & Son £27,440 0 0 £650 0 0 
Perkins & Son 26,150" 0° 0 700-0 0 
Downs & Son 25,600 0 0 690 0 0 
Ridd 25,450 0 0 7108 107 G 
Walters & Son . 25,567 0 0 720 0 QO 
Chancellor & Son 25,366 0 0 683 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 24,949 0 0 700 0 0 
Long & Sons 24,944 0 0 650 0 0 
Cowlin & Son 24,928 0 0 fab (0) 40) 
Love . ; 24,925 0 0 715700 
Willcox & Co. : 2561 oan O 0 (Ae) (Oe 10 
Hayes & Son. : 3 25,912 0 0 708 O O 
Witxins & Son, Bristol 
(accepted) 23,846 0 0 tom OURO 
Lovell & Son 23,600 0 0 630 0 


BLYTH. 
For additions to Crofton schools. Mr. R. Gripvzs, surveyor, 
Blyth, Northumberland. 


Swann Bros, . £967 18 
Baxter 860 0 0 
Cook Bros. . : BUL At 2 
Robson & Waddle . : ; . 798 10 0 
J. & W. Srupson, Blyth (accepted) 759 16 0 
BOURNE. 
For erecting five cottages in West Street. Mr. J. H. 
Roserts, architect, Bourne, Lincs. 
Rawlinson Bros. £800 0 0 
Smith : 800 0 0 
Watson & Co, 662 0 0 
Roberts 640 0 0 
‘CHELTENHAM. 
For supply of sludge-pumping machinery, for the Town 
Council. 
Tangyes (recommended) £355 0 0 


DOVERCOURT. 
For the erection of four houses, Fronks Road and Long 
Battneys estate. Mr. H. Stewarp-War.inG, architect, 
Kingsway House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, &e. 


Younes (accepted) £1,730 0 0 


For the erection of five houses, St. Michael’s Road. Mr. H. 
STEWARD-WATLING, architect. 
Norman (accepted) £1,840 0 0 


For alteration and addition to the Hotel Alexandra, Dover- 


court. Mr. H. Stewarp-Wart ine, architect. 
Saunders S225 00 
FELIXSTOWE. 

For alteration to residence and stabling. Mr. H. Srewarp- 
WarLinG, architect, Felix Chambers, Felixstowe, 
Ipswich, Dovercourt, &c. 

Watkins £375 0 9 


ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


ce—139 QUEEN VICTORI 


All communications to London Offi 
: Pe tye fae 


are ou 


A STREET, E.C. 


STENT Son eee 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


__._ Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 
N EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 


0 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, 


| COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 


DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSION 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE 


& CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


ZTELEPHON= No. 


4258, 


CENTRAL 


EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


OGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 


(FIRST FLOOR.) 


JONC 
“di 
‘L CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


[URAL STONE, AND HAVE 
IMILAR APPEARANCE. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
EDCES 


NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


? S, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 


a a 
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SU; PLEM NT 


GREAT LEIGHS (ESSEX). Be HORRABRIDGE. 


es : t. Ann’s Castle Inn. Mr, R. Maw- | For erection of two semi-detached houses at Queen’ s Pa 
i ieee, ‘ Ghclonstond. | m2 Horrabridge, Devon. Messrs. Kine & Lister, arc 
Harman 5 ; : ‘ d aware 14 0 Bcd Ply mouth. ; £1,635 
Smith & Gor... . +, .-aeemeuemmmeers £0 . 0 eepe athpe maa cf 
Eee 963 16 0 Wilkins & Sons . : , ; : ; i 1 5 0) 
Mritpanx.& Sow (accepted)... +. |, 26210 0:| Maddock @ Sons 00) RR 
Cook Bros. . ; 5 3 : ; : 1,459 6 
Roberts 4 : ; : , 5 ; 1,422 18 
GREENWICH. Kelley : : : \ : : : 1,567 2 
For paving roadway and footways of Eversley Road. Badcock ; ; 3 ; : - 1,064 2 
P ters £5908 0 0 Cockerell - . . . - . . 1,311 0 
Fry OC ca yo Stanbury . . °°)... 8) 
Etheridge. eee 5300 0 eee oe P 
Woodham & Sons : . 527. 0 0 : , ; 7 : : : F 
Mowtrem & Co., Westminster (accepted) : 499 0 0 Nankivell & Co. ; ; : ‘ : 1,223 13, 
Paynter s : : : . 3 : 1,202 a 
Stevenson . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ; 1,179 9) 
HAYWARD’S HEATH. Endicott. ; : : 1,146 15 
For sewerage works, for the Cuckfield Rural District LEaMAN, Plymouth (accepted) ; : : 1,140 0 
Council. Messrs. SrracHaN & WEEKS, engineers, | 
9 Victoria Street, Westminster. af Oe te ee ; fe 4 
MG. ; M10 4632150. 1 or sewering, levelling, paving, flagging, &c., a number, 
Mas . an ‘ : ; : ae 2 4 streets, for the Horwich Usban. District Council. 
J.i&'T) Binns’, eee aay) 12675. 8-1 T. GREEN, surveyor. } 
F. Osenton F ‘ : ; ; : 11,925 <7> 2 Kearns : : ; : ; - £1,236 12 
Hatchinaon Co.) eee) ii, 06e 11) «4 Worthington =... 0 EO 
Bwart\. 25) oo et) eee OL EB 8 1 ee oe ltt—<i—s—S 
Kelletts : 3 : : E ! d 10,416 13 3 Cowburn & Son ; : 4 6 ‘ 1,005 18 
Macdonald d : , ; ; : 10,527 0 0 Slater ; : : : ; ; : 1,065 ¢ 
Adams . . .wt:~(:~*«<«*SN,G. 1. |= POMAAE Co. 
Rayuere a4 one y emer Ci me, sthy 10st O! 26 lik MEPORE CER iaE - +. 0) EOene 
Bell gesenens ; 9945 0 0 Yates, Horwich '(accepted) : ‘ ; 1,007 & 
Price & Co. . ; : : ; : 9,878 10 0 
Ford Mee oe ee | Eine ri et IPSWICH. | 
Moran & Son . ; , : : . 9,347 210 | For three houses, Corder Road, Ipswich. Mr. H. Srmwai 
Murray & Co. . ; 9132 14 0 WartinG, architect, Tavern Street, Ipswich, Do’ 
A. G. Osenton . , : : 9,089 5 11 court, &c. ; 
Pedrette . : i ; i ; 8,911 0 5 Harris, at per schedule. 
Rowlingsons & Co, . ; ¢ 3 : 8,885 13 10 | For a pair of houses, Rashmere Road, Ipswich. Mr. | 
Osman : ; ; : : 8,818 0 0 STEW ARD- Wartrne, architect. 
MANDERS (accepted) ‘ ; ; ‘ 8,529 9 6 Kenny, at per schedule. 


QUARRIES 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM D DOWN, 


FOR HARDENING CAA 
FARLEIGH | DOWA, is] & PRESERVING i juct ca | ae 
J CORR B CONRAN EROS pani Park. MEAD OFFICES:- Yarn, BATT 9 ieBiac auiLpw 


GE STE 
132. Grosvenor Re ad; MANCHESTER ~ 
Biniica, od SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. ESTES en 


té> WATERPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS of / 
KINDS OF CONSTR' 
TIONAL WORK, a 
GIRDERS, ROOF PI 
CIPALS, STANCHEO 
IRON BUILDINGS | 
Skating Rinks, Gymnasi!) 
Riding Schools, &c., &c. 


Bros. = 
.- Walsall 


ENDELLINE “inn: 


Sole Makers—Thos. Parsons & Sons, 8 Endell St., Long Acre, W.C 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two pc aa Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


| For erection of a small building for a chemical laboratory 
at the sewage works, Down Hall Road. 


Oldridge & Sons . £172 0 0 
Laurence : 168 0 0 
Hyde & Co. 165 0 0 
| Yarley 159 0 0 
aeBudd =. 154 0 0 
__ Ine & Son (accepted) 148 0 0 


KINGSWOOD. 


For alterations and additions, Samuel White’s Council 


LONDON. 
For supply of one 2,000-kw. steam turbine generating set, 
with condenser, for the Hammersmith Borough Council. 
‘Motor-driven exciter. 


General Electric Co. (recommended} £218 0 0 
Condensing plant. 
Willans & Robinson (vacuum augmenter) 
(recommended) : 1,173 0 0 
2,000-kw. steam turbine electric generator set. 
Richardson, Westgarth & Co. (recom- 
mended) 5,613 0 0 


For the installation of slovitie lighting and bells and the 
wiring for ventilating fans at ee L.C.C. School of 


school. Mr. R. S. Purtures, architect to the education «Building, Brixton £1,920 0 0 
committee, Gloucester. Palen 1530 0 0 
Walters & Son Seloie O10 Penrose. GO: 1,320 0 0 
Cowlin & Son 1,138 0 0 Bryden & Sons 1,282 0 0 
Ridd & Sons 1,073 0 0 Tilley Bros. 1,248 0 0 
Long & Sons 1,042 0 0 Taylor & Co. . 1,199 0 0 
Hayes & Sons 1,017 0 0 Pinching & Walton . 1,167 5 9 
Adams & eae i , : ee . ; Estimate of the chief engineer . 1,200 0 0 
ER ny, TESTO (accep oe) For cleaning and painting L.C.C. schools. 
Mantle Road, Deptford. 
Parker & Sons ; : : ‘ £797 0 O 
A EO Mitchell & Son 693 0 0 
For detached cottage. Messrs. UNbERwoop & Kent, J: & CG. Bowver 675 0 0 
P.A.8.1., architects. Kent ‘ 658 0 0 
Hurst . , £467 0 0 Groves 625 0 0 
Beckley & Turpie ; 455 0 0 Proctor & Sons 549 0 0 
| Jeffs ; 380 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood (recom mended) 546 0 0 
ee COLLINS (accepted) pay Wordsworth Road, owed 
: Brand, Pettit & Co. 848 10 0 
| Mather 822 15 0 
| OT: Porter 803 0 0 
For alterations to the Saracen’s Head Hotel Tap, Lincoln. Bull Hore 
Messrs. W. Watkins & Son, architects. Stewart 740, 0. 0 
| Halkes Bros. . : £1,292 0 0 Willmott 645 0 0 
S. & R. Horton . ipiaeay = als he) Shurmur & Sons . 599 10 0 
Wright & Son : 1,198 0 0 Snewin Bros & Co. 597 10 0 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE Socrery BUILDING Price. 584 0 0 
DEPARTMENT (accepted) . 1,040 0 0 Silk & Son (recom mended) . 557 0 O 
LEX. FINDLAY & CO., [TD., WATERTIGHT pg a ope ea emipeeniy pete cath 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


TEEL ROOF AND BR‘DGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


: Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
vanco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


| LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W. LONDON OFFICE: 


‘AUBEROID 2 
RED « 


PAT. Nov.22.. 
1904.: 


ROOFING 


added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. 


coating requiring constant attention. 


| 
| the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 


| DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 
| HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. 


£ 


For Index of Advertisers, 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
88 CHANCERY LANE, 


A PERMANENT ROOFING 
WITH A PERMANENT COLOR 


Ruberoid Red Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
This colour 


will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
The Colour of 


Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd., 
81 & 83 Knightrider St., LONDON, E.C 


see page xX. 


PETERBOROUGH 
Large stocks of prime quality SO ee ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


a speciality. 
CLFET DATES 


LIFTS & GRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GRIN, N.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


SAWVE 50% 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


**Bond”’ Stove 


Recent Testimonial. 
Chelmsford, 12th January, 1909. 


DEAR STRS, —I have very great pleasure in 


stating the “*‘ Bond” Stoves have given me entire 
satisfaction, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if I were purchasing stoves for a new house 
I should. with my present experience, have all 
the fireplaces fitted with them. Apart from the 
great heat generated, and thoroughly distributed 
about the room, they are most economical in 
coal consumption.—Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM F. GEPP. 


sole Mane; WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C., ( 


where the above may be seen in action. 
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LONDON— continued. eae LONDON—continued. z 
ibe The Forster, Islington. xs St. Paul’s Road, Mile En 
Grover &:. Son's (<r4gyeett dpe vite ee seas 698 0. 0 F.°& T."Thorne™’: . : 454 10 0 
Hawkins &;Sone<ete 44, ; : ioe 16%\07 0 Effra Ponies Norwood! © | 
Reason : ae eae 664 0 0 Leonard, : 337 14-0. 
Patman & Fotheringham ; : : : 661 0 0 ' " Reddins “Road, Bee ie 
Roberts: & Co. ; ; : 3 ; : 653 0 0 Hole & Greenwood . : +) B28)-OEy0 
McCormick & Sons 3 : 5 : : 642 0 0 East Lane, Rotherheine ugg 
Stevens,& Sons. , ; : 618 0O 0 BR. &s Thorne : ; . 470 5 0 
Marchant & Hirst (recommended) : ; 539 0.0 -. Farncombe Street. Rotherhithe. 5 
se Basnett Road, Battersea. | R&T. ‘Thorne . - $41 0 0 
Triggs ” ie an 4 362 0 0 Silwood Street Rotten 
rdeon Road, Butter 7 papi te ooeet NEN E ee a 4 
King None. : ; ; meee 337 0 0 Blakesley Street, St. George: Plein. Bast. Bs 
Woollaston & Co. . : 357 0 0 
Woollaston & Co, 8 Rew, Bow and Bromley. Bee Ss Flint bireere Walusee 
‘ : : age Holliday & Greenwood . i 277 0 0 
iolls Road, Camberwell King and Queen Stree Walworth ; 
Holliday & Greenwood . 4 ; . 458 0 0 Holliday & Greonwende ‘ , 356 0 0 
Chequer. Street, Finsbury. Manel Way, Wetitewercn 
Stevens.& Sons. : Asi, ~ 0) {0 Triggs a 263, 0 .0 
Star Fh: Puthom. Conway Road, Woolwich. 
Bristow & Eatwell Ieee COLDS O10 Proctor & Sons... . 245 O06 
Vicarage Reval Wobluniens 
sn See ae veeuasia Place, Greenwich TO Kirk & Randall. 294 0 0 
Chatham Gardens, Hoxton. For electric lighting at Redman’s Road school, for the 
Stevens & Sons © ; ‘ 237 0 0 London County Council. 
Pullan . 4 : ; : ; : . £1,070 0 0 
Gloucester Grove nee ee es Kaye & Co. . } : ; : 850 13 9 
ROR On eae mee - 618 0 0) gmith&Co..  . . | 2. i 
Johanna Street, aaeert Tredegar & Co, ; : ‘ : ; 524 0 0 
Rice & Son . 5 ; ; ; h 5 243 0 0 Miller : ‘ ; f 4 : 520 0 0 
eft Stl . Lund Bros. & Cp : ; ; : : : 510 12 0 
Cisne meeniaeccet Age a1 a0 0 0 | 2B. H.&J. Pearson . . . , 
Gordonbrock Street, Lewisham. Tilley Bros. . ; : ; ‘ , 457 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood. . (295 0 0| Burley & Co ee 
Pinching & Walton : : ; ; 436 0 0 
j Holbeach Road, renee Taylor & Co. : : ; ; 335 ee 
Young . ; : 368 0 0 Wallis & Watson . : : ' 335 0 0 
Rohe, Roush topes Harper Electric Co. (recommended) : é 335 0 0 
Young . : ; F . ‘ : S 386 0 0; £Chief engineer’s estimate . < : : 375 0 0 


HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Yel. No. : 2141. etal 2d oid cia cee: 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. CIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, | 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. | 


e 
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LONDON —continued. 
‘or erection of working-class dwellings in Manor Street, for 
~ the Chelsea Borough Council. 


Abbott & Charlton 
Heath ; 
Roberts & Co. . 
Fryer 

Frost & Son 

Griggs & Son 

Allen & Sons . 
Holliday & Greenwood 
Appleby & Son 

Hyde - 
Davis 

Wallis 

Barker & Co. 
Pattinson & Sons 
Kirk & Randall 
Strange & Sons 
Bailey 

Gorham ; 
Johnson & Co. . 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 
McCormick & Son 
Coles 

RP. & G. enter 
Lawrence & Son 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Jarman & Co. . 
Minter 

Nightingale 
Carmichael 

Downs 

Lole & Co. 

Lowe & Co. 5 
Gathercole Bros. 
Architect’s estimate . 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


15 


SUPPLEMENT 


£20,534 14 


18,500 
18,400 
18,247 
17,950 
17,790 
17,665 
17,280 
17,137 
16,965 
16,800 
16,752 
16,689 
16,643 
16,543 
16,490 
16,391 
16,354 
16,268 
16,142 
15,999 
15,931 
15,898 
15,884 
15,771 
15,595 
15,570 
15,414 
15,376 
15,300 
15,214 
14,772 
14,688 
17,571 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


WHETSTONE (LEICS). 
pipe 


NARBOROUGH AND 
For construction of 950 lineal yards of stoneware 


sewers, &c., for the Blaby Rural District Council. Mr. 

J. TURNER, engineer and surveyor, South Wigston. 
Pedrette £4, 415-0" 0 
Thorpe 3,295 0 0 
Hutchinson & Sons 3,295 0 0 
Watson : 3,195 0 0 
Halford & Sons - . 3477-070 
Garlick : : 3,116 0 0 
Hawley & Sons . 3,054 0 0 
Jewell : : 3,054 0 0 
Firth & Co. 3,046 0 0 
Bucxiey (accepted) 2,992 13 8 

OKEHAMPTON. 
For making footpaths at Hatherleigh. 

Hooper (accepted) £604 5 7 


OSWESTRY. 


For constructing and erecting steel roof principals and 
columns and corrugated iron roofs at the Smithfield. 
Mr. G. W. Lacry, C.E., borough engineer, Oswestry. 

Roserts, Oswestry (accepted) £445 4 0 
Borough surveyor’s estimate 498 0 0 


OULTON BROAD. 


For the erection of detached house, also shop and stabling, 
Oulton Broad. Mr. H. Srewarp-WarT.iinea, architect, 
London Road, Lowestoft, and Oulton Broad, &c. 


Youngs £510 0 0 
SALISBURY. 
For making up Bourne Avenue. 
Wart & Way (accepted) £319 10° 0 
SEDGEFIELD. 
For the Ferryhill North Side sewage works. 
Carrick, Durham (accepted) £1,590 0 0 


A. E. WALSHAM 


SPECIALIST in Architectural 
and Technical Photography. 


OFFICE AND STUDIO: 


60 DOUGHTY STREET, W.C. 


(1 Minute from Holborn Town Hall). 


TELEPHONE 3600 CENTRAL. 


Ce eet ee ee sd 


0 EE ee 


Day and Electric 


all 


Printing in 


Light Studio on ‘¢GoLLoTypE. Pro cesses by 
Ground Floor for PRINTING. —_Ellectric Light. 
e Illustration of | PRocEss Photographic Re- 
vatalogues and BLOCKS. cords of Buildings 
made. 


Advertisements. | 


1p 


TANGYE’S 


“T” Type Gas Engine and 
“Suction” Gas Producer. 


The Most Economical and Reliable 
Motive Power. 


Our Patent Deodoriser effectually 

disposes of the objectionable 

fumes from the scrubber water 
in confined situations. 


Full Particulars on application to— 


Tangyes Ltd., Birmingham. 
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7 etna and aette bs Gyvemeiers STAINES. 
roviding a aying . bo ‘ 
or a oh coe ee coe ie peer ao q FS A as For excavating for and constructing in concrete the car- 
ferro-concrete reservoir. Messrs. Taytor, Wain & cassing of the new filter-beds. “Mr. KH." J. Bigmage, 
TayLor, engineers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ~ A.M.Inst.C.E., Staines. 
Brebner..& Go, a5... .)  Seeeeedezay)'0 -0 Kavanagh & Co. rene 
Ackland. Bros. “ts-05. . °. .. 7 sees a96> 0 '0 Stone’. 7 
Jone . aT) oh) aye eee a, 090 0 | .0 Jordan re 
id po0086: aw p.  - Se th a. «he een O27, '0:)*0 ; ? 
Riley & Sons. wt ie 00 | Etyhorn & Son 20-6 
Doleman & Sos °. °. . ~ 2 2 2067 0 (0 | Wheeler Co (8 0 
Walker (ico (i= oo Fal AP eae TOSS") 0 Ford (. 06 oe ie eS 
Ashley 5 : : ; : : 2,927 0 0 Chapman . ; 3 : ‘ ; : 1,425 0 ¢ 
me 5 ‘ : : . : 2,904 0 0 Dixon . 5 ; ; : : 4 : 1,302 OF ¢ 
irth & Co. : 4 : : , ; : ) 
Mikal Son ARO A 15'S, oo ae ee CC 
Trenth : 2 874 0 0 Wickstead & Basrdeell . aoe ; ; 1,259 16 ( 
rentham ! F : 
Gisce ; 2870 0 0 Bate & Co. . : : Re ; : 1,237 aie 
Jo& Io Warner.’ .  .. . ss ¢,. =, 862: 0:0: | ~=—(Pedrette 
Barber & Co. . : ; : : : 2,862 0 0 Watson . . : ; ; J : 1,211 “gio 
Bower Bros. ; ; er ke : A 2,860 0 0 Wittens . f 1,187 700 
Parker & Sharp 4 5 C A 7 c 2,827 0 0 LANGLEY aoe ] 
sa haaes | | | ; 2705 0 0 & SON, | 8 Sauk (aden : 1,098 0 0 
Johnson & Son . : : : : 2,794 0 0 
Mackay & Son . : , : : : 2,716 0 0 WALES, 
Bateman . ; : : : ; : 2,713 0 O | For construction of an outfall sewer at Fishguard, Pem. 
Cuncliffe . : 2,674 0 0 broke. Mr. D. J. Witcox, surveyor. 
STREETER & Co., adtord (accepted) . 2,644 0 0 ; Williams ‘ ; : : ; i : £1, 503. mee 
TAUNTON. Morgans. : : ‘ : ; “1,507 vie Ti 
For the erection of a detached residence for the headmaster Srackest & Morgans ‘ : A A 1,343 13 0 
of Taunton School. Mr. F. W. Roserts, F.R.1.B.A., Treglown & Co, . : F : . ‘ 1,304 On 
Taunton. Powell : : Eee 3 ; t 1,296 15° 7 
Pittard®@ S007 ee nee Pi! >  eegebo 10. 0 Heatherley oe ok) el 
Coles . 5 : : : : : . 1,960 70 0 Dyson & Parfitt . : . _ 998 Ome 
Pollard & Son. : eee eS UY Wrutiams & Farry, Liverpool (accepted) 829 14 9g 
Spiller & Son. : 4 ‘ f ; 1,970 0 0 ; 
Potter . ; ‘ i 4 E 1,949 0 O | For street works, Stanley Street and Cross Street, Seng- 
Manning . - , ‘ ; ; : 1,894 0 0 henydd. Mr. A. O. mea ae Caerphilly. 
Pollard & Co. . ; ; 1,866 0 0 Webb & Son. : . £1,024 13 4 
Moggridge & Son ; : : ; 1,860 0 0 Davies & Lloyd . : ; ‘ : ; "993 15 11 
Spiller see or bo 0 0: | cRutter ss wr. Yn 964 1 ¢ 
Small ; : ; , 1,820 0 0 Williams . : 2 948 2 ¢ 
SmitH, Taunton ‘(accepted) : ; : 1,784 0 0 MorGAN, Caerphilly (accepted) . : ; 925 177 § 


« By Specrat AppoiInTMen’ 


caégliola Marble | 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used bythe Florentines i in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most _ 
important buildings in the Kingdom. ; 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScAGLIOLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, ~ 
_. PILASTERS, 

WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular_on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 
New Sessions House, Old Bailey, B.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 


E. W. Mountford, Hsa., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F:R.LB.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Caitees and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. LB. A. 
Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Hsq., F.R. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. Palace Kapurthala.. Columns and Pilasters. Ltd. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
$ Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. «oh. E 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. J. C. Prestwich, Esde 


BELLMAN, IWEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, ‘N.W. 


-Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. AG “ Grasp, London.” 
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: ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE “HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE” OFFICES, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


GENERAL OFFICE. 


| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. 


NEW BUILDINGS, WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 


ADDITIONS TO THE PALACE THEATRE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Wo. Ports & Sons, Lrp., Leeds and Newcastle, 
aye received instructions to thoroughly overhaul a large 
uret striking clock at Denholme, Yorkshire, and fix new 
luminated dials. They are also making and fixing a new 
sable clock in Cheshire. 

Tue new schools, Derby, for the Royal Institution for 
ieaf and Dumb, are being ventilated by means of Shor- 
mnd’s patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators, the 
ume being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
{ Manchester. 

A tarGE chiming clock with three dials is to be erected 
1 Rangemore church tower, Burton-on-Trent, as a 
emorial to the late Lord Burton by the inhabitants of 
angemore and neighbourhood. The work has been placed 
ithe hands of John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
erby, who made the Burton-on-Trent town hall clock 
yventy-eight years ago for the late Lord Burton. 

Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 
weived the order for a large quarter clock with two dials 
wz St. Andrew’s Church, Droitwich. The same firm have in 
and clocks for St. Nicholas Church, Worcester ; Deeping St. 
icholas Church, Spalding; Sambrook Church, Newport ; 
pley Park, Bridgnorth, and also one for the colonies. 


Ar Kettering it is proposed to build a dual school for 
0 boys and 200 girls in connection with the secondary edu- 
tion scheme of the Northants education committee. The 


pital expenditure was estimated at 17,800/., and the 
mual expenditure 6,000I. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. 


Altrincham Baths Competition. 

Srtr,—It is extraordinary how some public authorities 
take advantage of competitors, but I think the action of the 
Altrincham Council in the above beats all previous records: 
they have returned my drawings in this competition after 
keeping them for about two years. 

Why they should not be satisfied with what they pay 
for, that is, the winning plans, I do not know; but to 
retain work they do not pay for seems most unfair and 
unreasonable.—Yours, &c., 

Henry GOLDSMITH. 

Manchester: March 5, 1909. 


“ Stikko P” 

S1r,—We take the liberty of addressing you on the sub- 
ject of ceilings. Our foreign friends have heard of a material 
called ‘‘ Stikko,’? and ask us to procure particulars. They 
unfortunately can give us no information as to where it is 
made, and who are the makers, and it has occurred to us that 
you might be able to help us. We cannot say whether it is 
English, continental, or Yankee, but through the medium 
of your paper you may be able to put us on the right tack. 
Thanking you in anticipation, we are, yours truly, 

Cowrr Bros. & Co. 

Glasgow: March 10, 1909. 


At the last meeting of the Loughborough Town Council 
a discussion arose on a proposal of the general purposes com- 
mittee to pay the borough surveyor a fee of 51. for preparing 
plans and alterations to the drill hall, which is to be used 
as headquarters of the 5th Batt. Leicestershire Regiment. 
An alderman questioned whether this was not within the 
province of the surveyor’s duties, and thought that if the 
surveyor’s duties did not include alterations to town build- 
ings it was quite time some agreement in the matter was 
reached. It was opening the door wide for a pernicious 
state of things. An amendment to refer the matter back 
found little support, and was defeated by a large majority, 
only four voting in its favour. 


ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES, 


CARRARA 


THE BEST 
CERAMIC 
MATERIAL 


ee COR 
EXTERIORS. 


<Jo 
The SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON. } 


Principal Entrance. 


T. E. COLLCUTT, Esq., F.RIBA) , oi 
STANLEY HAMP, Esaq., A.R.I.B.A.) ot 


LAMBETH, LONDON. 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 


London Tel. No. : 
Telegrams sats ee 
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VARIETIES. 


THe War Office has decided to rebuild the stables and 
waggon sheds at the Royal Artillery and the Army Service 
Corps Barracks at Aldershot, at a cost of 25,0001. 

Tue Harrogate Corporation have received the sanction of 
the Local Government Board for the borrowing of 8,8001. for 
extensions to the Royal Baths. | 

A PERMANENT shelter for the audiences at the new band- 
stand in Leamington is to be provided. Both the shelter and 
the bandstand have been given to the town. 

Tue five different municipal housing schemes in Sheffield 
at present in operation have each proved a financial failure, 
involving a total loss of 6,2611. 

Tue Admiralty have accepted the tender of Mr. A. Car- 
keek, of Redruth, amounting to about 16,000/., for the erec- 
tion of Dockyard central offices on a site which is being 
cleared between Keyham main gate and the R.N.E. College. 

Tur Dunfermline Town Council have decided to advertise 
for a burgh engineer, on practically the same conditions as 
those existing during Mr. W. A. Bell’s tenure of office, ex- 
cepting that the salary offered is 250]. per annum. 

Purans for the extension of the Epsom Technical Institute 
and School of Art have been approved by the county autho- 
rity and the urban district council. The cost is estimated 
at 1,300/. 

Tue architect of the Notts education committee has been 
directed to prepare plans for a school for 450 to 500 children, 
to act as an upper standard school for Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 
to ‘be erected on the site in Cemetery road. 

Ur to March 31 last 22;921 cottages had been erected in 
Treland urder the Labourers’ Acts. The number actually 
authorised to be erected up to date is approximately 44,000, 
not including 2,000 which are at present provisionally autho- 
rised. 

Tue City of London Corporation have adopted a report of 
the general purposes committee recommending the expendi- 
ture of 1,150/. in providing greater protection and means of 
escape at the Mansion House in the event of an outbreak of 
fire. The plans inyolve. the addition of new exits, the erec- 
tion of iron doors between certain rooms, and the setting up 
of automatic and other fire alarms. 


- [Manor 12, lee 


A Risin Tnstitute is to be erected on a site in Ridir 
House Street, Portland Placé,' ‘as ‘soon as possible, accordiy 
to plans by Mr. T. bs Figgis, 28 St. Martin’ s Lane, Cann 
Street, H.C." 

Tur Oswestry Town Council have adopted a scheme fi 
the purification of sewage and the treatment of storm wat 
on land adjoining Maesbury Road. Application is to } 
made to the Local Government Board’ for sanction to borro 
6,000. to carry out the scheme. i 

Dumrrizs Town Council last week considered a repo: 
from a committee regarding the proposed erection of a ne 
town hall and municipal chambers. The probable cost w: 
stated at 17,5001., and the committee estimated that | 
finance it would entail a probable addition of 24d. per 1 
to the rates. Consideration of the matter has been delaye 
for a month. 

Tue Westmorland County Council at their annual mee 
ing on the 5th inst., framed a new bylaw with a view 
preventing unsightly advertisements and hoardings, and 
number of places were scheduled where such advertisemen 
and hoardings cannot be placed, the only condition beir 
that where they already exist they shall cease to do so; 
the expiration of five years. 

Tuer Teignmouth Urban Council have decided to pay M 
H. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., for advising the Counicil in regai 
to the waterworks contract, a retaining fee of 261. 5s., 31. 3 
a day for preparing the necessary statements, and a furth 
fee of 261. 5s., and 51. 5s. a day for preparing for and givir 
evidence in arbitration or other legal proceedings if suc 
were taken. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman writes :—Notwit 
standing all that has been said about the use of Norwegis 
granite at the Rosyth Naval Base, I am in a position” 
state that Messrs, Easton Gibb & Co., the successful offere 
for the construction of the docks, have’so large a financi 
interest in the Rubislaw granite quarries, in Aberdeenshir 
that there is no doubt that a large quantity of home grani 
will be shipped from the Dee to the shores of the Forth; 
is believed that the whole of the output of the quarries. 
Rubislaw will be utilised, and that, if that is not sufficien 
the products of other quarries in Aberdeenshire will © 
drawn upon. 


THE WALL:-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 
“<“Reliet Decorations.» 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ™| LIGNOMUR 


SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No.: 155 Darwen. 
2731 Gerrard. 
Anaglypta, London.’ 
Anaglypta, Darwen.’ 


London Tel. No.: 
Telegrams: 


London Show Rooms: 
1 Newman Street, W. 


3769 Gerrard. 
‘¢ Lincrusta-Walton, London.”’ 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, | 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 Hast. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


THE WALLPAPER 


WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. 


Telephone: 124 Darwen. LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LIMITED, 


Telegraph ; “Paint,” Darwel 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIA BLE. PERMANENT. 


EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. | 


EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT 
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Tue Brentwood Urban. Council have passed a formal re- 
{ution approving of the amended estimate of Messrs. Will- 
x & Raikes for the drainage scheme. The original estimate 
the scheme was 20,000/., but it was thought advisable to 
ake more provision. for increase of population, and the 
3001. increase is for the extra cost of the filtering beds. 
“Sir W. P. Harriey, of Liverpool, announced on Tuesday 
the annual meeting of the. Liverpool Maternity Hospital 
d Ladies’ Charity his willingness to build a new maternity 
spital with seventy-five beds (fifty for patients and twenty- 
efor the staff and pupils) for the service of the poorer 
gple of Liverpool. The hospital will cost about 15,0001. 
e committee must find the site and an endowment fund of 
000/., limited to fifteen years must be raised. 


Tue designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines & Son, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., have been 
gpted for the New Southgate .Christ Church Congrega- 


nal church and institute, and the church section is to be’ 


weeded with at once... The block is designed in late Gothic 
ely treated; a bold square tower is the main feature at 
» corner, Red-brick facings, and stone dressings. are to 
used. Accommodation for about 600 persons will be pro- 
ed. 
Mr. C. J. Dawson, in his capacity as consulting archi- 
t to the Barking Urban Council, has been instructed to 
sort upon (1) the capability of the present hospital site, 
regards the proposed extensions ; (2) the approximate 
t of purchasing additional land adjoining the present 
pital site ; and (3) the advisability of removing the hos- 
al from its present site to a new one of sufficient 2rea, to 
ow for the proposed extensions. 

Ar the request.of the Local Government Board Mr, C. H. 
estley, waterworks engineer at Cardiff, has prepared a 
ort upon afforestation at the Corporation waterworks in 
_Brecknock Beacons. The report states that some eight 
ten acres of the mountain side of the Beacons reservoir 
s planted in 1906, and considerable loss had taken place 
re, but on the whole the trees were doing fairly well, con- 


ring that the situation was 1,400 feet to 1,500 feet above 
level. AJl the seedlings planted at Cwmtaff came from 
oad, but he hopes that in future they will be obtained 
m local sources, as there is less loss with local seedlings. 


Modern Art Gas Fittings 


AP... 
Moderate Prices © 


Unique Designs 


The “Bromley.” ‘ 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
| FOR ANY CLASS OF BUILDING 


Write for Catalogue and best trade terms... 


G. HANDS & CO., 


Le eRcalo London” . 71 FARRINGDON RD. 


‘elephone—5524 Central. [LON DON2E.Ge hn 


Lac 


AN interesting case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act came before his Honour Judge Ingham in the county 
court at Evesham. . Mrs, Mawson.sued the Evesham Borough | 
Council for compensation by reason of the death of her. hus-, 
band, Robert Collett Mawson, who had been borough. sur- 
veyor for twenty-five years at a salary of 190]. a year, and 
had died in April last, leaving a widow and two young 
children. Counsel for claimant said that in January 1908, 
Mr. Mawson had to superintend the cleaning out of a most 
offensive pond in the recreation ground, which seemed’ to 
have been a rubbish shoot for the town, the contents includ- 
ing dogs, cats, tin cans, and vegetable matter. This affected 
his health, and he consulted a doctor on March 5, who 
attended him until his death. Dr, Gordon Evans said that 
Mr. Mawson suffered from severe laryngeal ulcerations due 
to septic poisoning. . The cause was micrococci, which he had» 
inhaled not more than two months before March*5. \ His 
Honour dismissed the application with costs, considering | 
that the point was covered by the decision. in the. Court of 
Appeal where a workman failed to recover compensation for 
enteritis contracted while working in a sewer. 

Now that public attention has been. attracted to the 
subject of the country’s defence, it may. be of interest, .a 
correspondent writes, to note the attitude of a great mercan- 
tile firm like the Royal Exchange Assurance to the question 
in past years. The corporation has been carrying on busi- 
ness for close on 200 years. A large part. of their records 
were burnt in the destruction of the Second Royal Exchange 
in 1838. When England was in a ferment in 1798, fearing 
an invasion by Napoleon, a large contribution was made 
amongst the staff of the office towards the “ Voluntary Con- 
tribution for the Defence of the Country,’’ and in 1815 a 
substantial donation was made to the Waterloo subscription, 
while during the trying period succeeding the Indian Mutiny ~ 
a fund was raised for the sufferers. To come toa more recent 
date, the corporation was well represented in the South 
African War, while the recent notice that the directors afford 
every encouragement to their staff serving in the Territorials, 
will keep their appointments vacant in the event of mobilisa- 
tion, and have made money grants to cover the necessary 
expenses in the days of the Volunteers, are evidences that 
the attitude of the great business houses to the subject of 

national defence is as sympathetic as that of our predecessors. 


New... 


Fineh’s PS%.i “Weir Lavatory” 


THE LAST WORD IN 


Cleanliness, Simplicity,¢ Efficiency, and Price. 


En gem LEE RN ER 


MoO more corroded inaccessible Overfiow Chambers. 


This Lavatory, with other New Specialities, 
will be exh‘bited at the BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, in April. —— 


Fc? prices and particulws apply— re 


B. FINCH & CO., Ltd. 


82 BELVEDERE RD., LAMBETH. ' 
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HORSE GUARDS IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was asked whether his attention had been 
drawn to a scheme which was being put forward for altera- 
tions on a large scale in St. James’s Park and the Horse 


Guards Parade; whether it had been submitted to and con- |: 


sidered by him ; and whether he had any intention of adopt- 
ing or reconsmending these alterations. 

In his reply Mr. L. Harcourt said:—I have seen some 
reference in the Press about this scheme, but I have received 
no official representation on the subject. I am sure my hon. 
friend and other members will be relieved to hear that I have 
not the slightest intention of doing anything to destroy the 
historic associations or the present beauties of one of the 
most charming of the London parks, 

This statement was received, we are told, with ‘‘ loud 
cheers.”? It would be interesting to discover how many of 
those present in the House had given any attention to the 
scheme proposed by Mr. F. W. Speaight for the improvement 
of the shapeless Horse Guards’ Parade and the eastern half 
of St. James’s Park. The First Commissioner apparently 
has made up his mind to condemn a scheme before he has in 
any way gone into it. The parade ground at present 1s shut 
off from St. James’s Park by mean-looking railings. The 
proposal is to clear these away and construct a semicircular 
stone platform of impressive dimensions with the historic 
Achilles statue as the key stone, to finish the review ground. 
From its centre, running straight to Marlborough Gate, Mr. 
Speaight would then construct a broad, stone-flagged pro- 
menade, with a canal 40 feet wide and 500 feet long running 
through the middle. A series of semicircular recesses in the 
clipped hedges on either side of this broad walk would afford 
space for a series of military or historical statues, twelve of 
which would be removed from their present positions in 
various parts of London. 

Messrs. J. Leaning & Sons estimate the cost of the 
scheme, including the purchase of nineteen new statues and 
the removal of twelve others, to be 58,7501., and they con- 
sider it could be completed in twelve months. 

Mr. F. W. Speaight has been assisted in the architectural 
treatment by Mr. C. E. Mallows, F.R.1I.B.A. The result of 
their ioint Inhovrs is most satisfactory. and it is only to be 


Y 


hoped that the powers that be, or the powers that are i 
will not refuse to consider the scheme under the delu 
that by so doing they are heroically saving the country { 
the Philistines. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WHEELER, Son & Szartn, 
6 Staple Inn, London, W.C., have removed to 7 Stone Bi 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., to which address 
communications should be sent. 

THE general purposes committee of the Middlesbr< 
Corporation recently considered a report by Mr. H. 
Taylor, the borough electrical engineer, on a proposed sy; 
of trackless trolley tramways. The route he suggested 
a circular one of two and a half miles, which he estim 
could be constructed at a capital expenditure of 12,( 
The estimated running cost would be 7d. per mile. It 
decided to have the report printed and circulated amo 
the members of the Corporation. An extensive syster 
track electric cars is at present run in Middlesbrough by 
Imperial Tramways Company. 

Tur Dean of Winchester has received a letter from 
consulting engineer, Mr. Francis Fox (Sir Douglas Fo 
Partners), in which he states that he visited the work 
finding that a drift under the north wall of the chancel 
nearly ready for inspection, made an examination under w 
The depth of water was only 5 feet, the thickness of the 
3 feet, thus showing that the level of the gravel hed is hig 
this point. The peat was of the same density and gravi 
before, and the gravel-bed similar to and as good in quali 
that in the previous drifts. The length of the excavation 
15 feet and the width 9 feet. The steel rods and girder 
in place, and as soon as the Horsley Company send th 
remaining bolts and angle plates they will all be fi 
tightened up and concreted and grouted in. A very ; 
improvement has been effected amongst the disinteg: 
masonry of the north and south gables of the transepts 
none too soon. It was particularly interesting to see 
thoroughly the grouting machine has done its work. 
cutting into the wall to fix a loose stone, the crack cou 
seen completely filled up with cement. Every day is 
ae the cathedral safer and stronger than it has 

een. 
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THE “ZETA” WOOD FLOORING 60., | 


\ in} QUALITY AND MAKE. 


Crispin’s Wharf, Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


\ 


SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRA 


Telegrams: ‘' Zetillo, London.” 


Telephone : 1324 East. 


. a A TREASURE ISLAND. 


Tr is nearly two years since it was first announced that the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China proposed to 
_ pull down Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate Street, E.C., and to 
erect bank premises on the site. ‘Strenuous efforts were made 
to save this fragment of medieval London but to no purpose. 
This development seems the climax to the chequered career 
of the structure during the 450 years which have elapsed 
‘since its erection by Alderman Sir John Crosby. At first a 
town mansion, then a royal palace, a prison, an embassy, a 
' Presbyterian chapel, a warehouse, a concert hall, and finally 
-arestaurant. This historic monument is, however, to be re- 
erected in Chelsea, and doubtless will endure for yet an- 
othér four centuries. There is something appropriate in the 
new use of the site asa bank. Such an enterprise would have 
appealed to the merchant prince who helped to build up the 
commercial greatness of London. 

Sir John Crosby amassed a considerable fortune as a 
grocer and woolman ; in addition he was a public man on the 
approved civic lines, for he attained the dignities of alder- 
‘man and sheriff, and was warden of his company. On his 
death the house was purchased by the Duke of Gloucester, 
_who there hatched many dark schemes prior to his accession 
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45 feet wide. The ‘‘treasury’’ is therefore surrounded on 
all sides by a fireproof corridor about 10 feet wide. The 
corridor is fitted with steel cupboards and shelving for books 
and documents, and the ‘‘ treasury ’’ with similar fittings for 
cash, securities, customers’ boxes and other valuables. 
Many obvious advantages result from this arrangement. 
The available space is most advantageously and economically 
utilised ; control and supervision of the strong room and 
its contents are rendered easy. and almost automatic, and 
the daily use of the surrounding corridor in the ordinary 
course of business ensures that the duration of any attack 
upon the ‘‘ treasury ’’ cannot exceed the time during which 
the bank is closed to the public. The structural advantages 
are still more important. The ‘“ treasury ’’ (the steel roof of 
which extends over the corridor and engages with the outer 
walls) is in effect a central column of enormous strength cap- 
able of supporting the roof of the stronghold in the event of 
the collapse of the whole building in a fire. In these days 


of tall and heavy buildings, great structural strength has 
become the first essential in a bank stronghold, and this is 
effectively and ingeniously secured here. 

After affording protection against fire, there comes the 
question of burglary. 


The burglar is limited as to the time 


o the throne as Richard III. Its connection with the busi- 
life of London was re-established later when it was 

enanted by a succession of wealthy merchants. 
This long and distinguished connection with commercial 
sondon will be continued in its new use as a bank, having 
lings with the East. The Orient has ever been the play- 
und for imaginations that wish to run riot in pictures 
limitless wealth of Indian nabob, Chinese mandarin, or 
rsian prince. All this comes within the range of the Char- 
Bank, and in addition they tap the immense resources 
Australia. The responsibility of safeguarding the trea- 
ire that comes to London from the East was vividly brought 
ome to us by a recent visit to the underground portion of 
 Bank’s new premises, where the strong room installation 
stronghold is situated. The kernel, so to speak, of the 
ronghold, is a burglar-proof island strong room, a veritable 
asure island.’’ The stronghold is situated in the sub- 
sement, and access to it is by the principal staircase, and 
a lift direct from the banking room to its main entrance. 
The general arrangement and construction are shown by 
ae accompanying sectional perspective view, from which it 
will be seen that the burglar-proof steel strong room or 
treasury ’’ stands in the centre of a larger fireproof room. 
he “treasury ’’ is 32 feet 8 inches long by 25 feet 5 inches 


Gus and the outer or fireproof room is 55 feet long by 


at his command, and by the fact that he can only avail him- 
self of portable appliances. A generation ago he was also 
restricted to the amount of power or energy which human 
muscles can develop. Now science has lent him her aid, 
and to-day he avails himself of stored energy in many forms, 
including the higher explosives (such as dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine), acetylene, compressed oxygen, and the electric 
current. In the place of old-fashioned mechanical appli- 
ances, he has now an armoury of effective weapons furnished 
by the skill of the engineer, the chemist, and the electrician. 

It is not however sufficient to provide against the methods 
in use to-day. Science makes constant progress, and in work 
of this permanent character it is needful to allow a suffi- 
cient factor of safety to ensure, as far as the limitations of 
human foresight permit, that it shall be adequate for future 
generations. 

All these conditions are fully met in the stronghold of the 
Chartered Bank. Descent to the sub-basement can be made 
by the lift shown at the right-hand side of the illustration, 
which is close to the main entrance of the stronghold. This 
is guarded by one of Chatwood’s patent strong room doors 
of massive construction, and by grille gates, the latter for 
use during the day. 

This entrance opens into the fireproof corridor, fitted with 
shelving and cupboards for books and documents, and sub- 
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divided by steel grilles and gates. The facilities for con- 
venient arrangement and ready access to. books and documents 
so.essential to the rapid transaction of business are very 
striking, not less so the excellent, lighting.and ventilation. 


Interest however centres itself on the ‘‘ treasury.’’ » This: 


is, it is hardly necessary to say, of great strength and massive 


construction. _.It,is built throughout (walls, floor. and roof) : 


upon, Chatwood’s self-contained, and 
armour ’’ principle, 
rooms, the one built within ‘the other, and the two braced to- 
gether by steel girders, thus forming a complete box girder. 
(he, interlocking rail armour is upon the outer surface of the 
anner wall. Itconsists of steel flange rails rivetted to the inner 
plates with double-headed steel rails keyed between them. 
The cavities and interstices are filled with specially prepared 
granite and cement concrete. The walls are 11 inches thick. 
A structure of great strength and rigidity is thus obtained, 
and both the mass of metal and its ingenious arrangement 
render it secure against all descriptions of cutting, burning, 
ov forcing apparatus as well as against explosives. 

The ‘‘ treasury ’’’ has two entrances and is divided inter- 
nally into two sections by a steel grille with gate. ‘Lhe 
entrances are so.placed as to allow of through ventilation 
during the day. The doors are of special interest as well as 
of vital importance, and are a splendid example of the art 
and craft of the safe maker and locksmith. They are con- 
structed of Chatwood’s ‘‘ intersected steel’’ 3 inches thick, 


“interlocking rail 


unpenetrable by drills, cutting tools and blowpipes of every° 


description, including the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, of which 
so much has been lately heard.. The doors have curvilinear 
edges, a simple and most effective safeguard against wedges, 
and patent solid flange lockcases, which defeat all Jescrip- 
tions of screw and lever. 

The main boltwork consists of an arrangement of Chat- 
wood’s claw bolts, which effectually dovetail the door into the 
body of the room. The bolt mechanism is secured by their 
composite multiple-point lock and changeable key lock, the 
keys of which can be changed without the intervention o! a 
locksmith. The keyholes are closed by eccentric revolving 
key-hole plugs, which are in turn secured by their combina- 
tion letter lock. 

As the “‘treasury’’ with its extended roof, doors and 
fittings weighs some 400 tons, its erection in a sub-basement 


”? 


This consists essentially of two steel. 


has been a difficult undertaking, but it has been carried o 
without a hitch or interference with the general progress , 
the building: . ea ee eee 

All the parts of this huge safe fit with an.accuracy whi 
a watchmaker might envy, and the finish of the whole 
admirable. The ventilation is:such that. the staff can wo 
in any part of the stronghold with the same comfort 4s ; 
the banking room itself, Shey : ‘ eee 

The work has been carried out by the Chatwood’s Piste 
Safe and Lock Company, Ltd:, from the designs of §, } 
Chatwood, M.I.Mech.E., who has superintended its constra 
tion and erection. One expects much from Chatwood’s, by 
in this case they appear to have done more than justice 
their long-established reputation for sound design,  stror 
construction, and. fine workmanship. The results of the 
research and invention during fifty years seem to be brougl 
to a focus in the design of the Chartered Bank stronghol: 
which affords a satisfactory solution of one of the mo: 
complex problems in engineering practice. . 

The Bank are to be congratulated upon the ‘possession < 
a stronghold in every way well suited to the purposes of 
large banking business. J 


THE ROSYTH CONTRACT. 
Tue two following letters shed some new light on the que 
tion of the Admiralty action in accepting foreign granit 
for the naval base to be commenced forthwith at Rosyth :— 


Sir,—We. have been greatly interested in the Goyer 
ment’s action in connection with the contract for the ne 
naval base at Rosyth and the criticism it has evoked fror 
various responsible parties, and in view of the fact that a 
erroneous idea seems likely to get abroad regarding th 
ability of English quarry masters to cope with the work w 
are desirous that matters should be explained fully. In th 
first instance, when the contractors who were tendering fc 
the work sent-out schedules to various English. and foreig 
producers, they’ were asked to quote alternative prices fc 
British and foreign granites! It must be mentioned her 
that the substantial and primary reason why Norwegia: 
granite can be produced cheaper than British granite is tha 
the Norwegian quarries are more favourably situated fo 


most expensive in the end. 


of inferior description. 


the accuracy of our assertions. 


Telephone: 2294 Gerrard. 


q With Oak Panelling and Joinery Work, as with most 
other commodities, the lowest 


q The extremely cheap article can never give the pleasure and ; 
satisfaction which is derived from work accurately and neatly 
executed, and of high grade finish. Be 


q We aim at providing only first class workmanship at prices 
which will be found but slightly beyond those paid for work 
q We have just issued a revised and much reduced Price List, @ 
which we shall be happy to post upon application. es 
@ We are exhibiting at the Building Trades Exhibition, at — 


Olympia, Apri! 17 onwards, same position as in 1907, and 
hope you will favour us with a visit and satisfy yourself as to Bs 


— HOFLER, Ltd., — 


26a Soho Square, London, W. 


priced article is frequently the 


Telegrams: “Erdkreis, London.” 


iad 
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ptaining the stone. In most of the British quarries, 
otably Aberdeen and Cornwall, the stone is below the sur- 
ace, and a great deal of labour and capital has to be ex- 
ended before the quarry can be put into a position to obtain 
locks of the sizes required for dock work, &c., whereas in 
candinavia all this cost is saved—the granite lying upon 
r yery near the surface—and in many instances extending 
yer a large area and lying adjacent to the deep waterways 
fjords. Thus, at the outset, the Scandinavian firms have 
n advantage over the majority of the British quarries. 
‘ow, it has been stated that, apart from the difference 
tween the cost of Norwegian and Aberdeen granites the 
,ason for placing the order abroad is that the only English 
rm who could have taken over the work and completed it 
ithin the required time is full up for the next two or three 
vars. We must enter our protest against this statement. 
here are, it is true, only two places in England where the 
ork could have been taken over and executed successfully, 
ae in Cornwall (which, as stated, has sufficient work for 
ie near future), the other, our own quarry, situated at 
hap, in Westmorland. A great deal has been made of the 
fierence between the British and foreign prices, but we 
aim that we could undertake to supply the whole of the 
anite required well within the time limit at a price equal 
, or within a reasonable margin of, the working price of 
i foregn granite. We can do this and guarantee to be 
ying the rate of wages recognised in the trade as the 
andard for the particular class of work for which that rate 
paid, because we have a quarry more accessible for work- 
g than any other British quarry, one which can—as we 
n prove—produce larger blocks:than any other quarry in 
e kingdom with greater ease—a quarry with a working 
ce of granite half a mile long and 50 to 60 feet high, with 
1 almost inexhaustible supply of material, and which is 
uipped with the most powerful cranes and the most modern 
bour-saving appliances known to the trade. You ‘will 
mbtless think it strange that, with all these facilities, we 
d not submit our tender when requested to do so by the 
ntractors, but the explanation is not far to seek. We are, 
fortunately, situated in a position where our only outlet 
by rail; we are controlled by the rates charged for car- 
age by the amalgamated railway companies of the country, 
id we are so hemmed ‘in by the rates that it is impossible 


for us to compete successfully in contracts where foreign 
granites can so easily be procured and carried: The saving 
we should effect in the working is counterbalanced by the 
additional cost of transit, this latter proving an effectual bar 
to our successful competition against foreign granite. We 
wonder if your readers are aware what is being done in 
such circumstances for our Continental competitors. We 
suppose not. Take the attitude of the Continental Govern- 
ments who, under such circumstances and such conditions, 
purchase the material at the quarries and make their own 
arrangements as to carriage, the latter charge being merely 
a nominal sum for a considerable distance, thus keeping 
their huge quarries and works employed and money circu- 
lating in their own country. The foreign Governments have 
recognised that if their people are to be fully employed and 
their commercial prestige advanced, they must help the many 
industries to compete successfully in other markets, and thus 
they are ousting home productions in nearly every trade. 
Now we come to our point. If the British Government 
would follow the example set by the foreign Governments 
and lend their aid to getting the granite conveyed from our 
quarries to Rosyth at, say, the same cost as it would take 
to bring the material from Scandinavia, there would be no 
need for the order to be placed abroad. The work could be 
done in England by skilled workmen, and provide a means 
of livelihood for many hundreds of people, as the entire 
population of Shap village (nearly 2,000), and many from 
neighbouring villages, are dependent solely upon the Shap 
granite quarries and works for their existence, apart from 
the fact that the work would be undertaken on competitive 
prices and the money paid and be circulated entirely in the 
country. We might mention that the granite for the 
Southampton Docks was supplied some years ago from our 
quarries, and amongst recent contracts which we have exe- 
cuted are the Heysham Docks for the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, the large granite blocks required for various railway 
extensions in the North of England, while we are now 
shipping a large consignment of our granite to South 
America for dock and railway work there. 

We trust you will pardon the length of this letter and 
its encroachment upon your space, but we think it only fair 
to the public (who will in the long run have to bear the cost) 
that they should be aware what are the conditions which 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjurction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
£6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


v. Rr. CORKER, Ltd., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


Tie ~ 


W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, . f 
where the “ Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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prevent English quarry owners from entering into competi- 
tion for work of this nature with any possibility of being 
successful. as 

We are, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Tue SHaP Granite Co., Lp. 
Albert Square, Manchester: March 1, 1909. 


Sir,—In view of the great interest which is being dis- 
played and the controversy which is taking place both in 
the House of Commons and in the Press as to the use of 
Norwegian granite in this country, more particularly for 
the new contract at Rosyth, we feel it is incumbent upon us, 
being largely interested in two Scandinavian companies, 
and also being interested in several British granite quar- 
' ries, to place the actual facts before the public from an un- 
biassed point of view, which we are in a position to do 
having interests on both sides. 

Let it be understood, in the first place, that in this 
country the sources or districts from which granite is ob- 
tainable are limited, particularly so for large blocks. On 
the other hand Nature, which has favoured most countries 
in some respects, has provided Scandinavia with the finest 
deposit of granite in the world, of varying degrees of hardness 
and many different shades of colour, especially suitable for 
paving, architectural, monumental, and dock work, to such a 
degree as to place it beyond comparison with any other 
country in Europe, and probably in the world. These 
deposits of granite lie in level beds in varying thicknesses, 
and it is possible to obtain any size of block required and 
in any quantity—for instance, we could cut all the granite 
required in the Rosyth contract from a small portion of one 
of our quarries alone, as also could others, and we should 
like to emphasise the fact that this work would be under- 
taken by British workmen whom we sent out during the 
period of depression in the granite trade here, and who are 
so satisfied with their earnings and the conditions under 
which they labour that they have settled in Norway. 

It has been stated in some papers that the wages earned 
by the dressers, or stone workers, in Norway only amount 
to a few “ore’’ (or pence) per day; others have termed it 
‘sweated’? or “convict’’? labour, but there is no truth 
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whatever in these statements. The Norwegian and Swedi; 
quarrymen are quite as well paid, if not better, than t) 
English stone-dressers, their average wages being from ¢ 
to 8s. per day, and these rates are controlled by the respe 
tive trades unions. oe : 

It has also. been stated that Scandinavian granite is n 
so good or so durable as British. This is incorrect, and t] 
impression is no doubt conveyed by the only experience 
Scandinavian granite being of one of the inferior classe 
Let us here say that you can obtain in Scandinavia t) 
hardest granite for setts and kerbing, the latter in lengt! 
which it is absolutely impossible to quarry in any oth 
country. Moreover, from the variety of the granites to | 
obtained Scandinavia is unequalled as a source of output f 
material for decorative, art, or building. purposes. 

It is merely a case of natural advantages, and quite apa 
from the question of labour, which does not enter into 1] 
matter at all, as in addition to the advantages enumerat 
above, the Scandinavian quarries lie alongside the fjords. 
which are deep waterways—where steamers can practical 
load at the quarry under the cranes without any cost | 
intermediate transit. Contrast these with the only two wel 
known. competitive British districts, Cornwall and Abe 
deen. In both these districts the blocks have, first of al 
to be quarried at a depth of one or two hundred fee 
hoisted to the top of the quarry, and placed in positions f 
the masons to work, and when ready for, despatch have © 
be loaded: into wagons, carted three miles or more to t} 
quay, loaded from the wagons into the steamers, all , 
which tends to make the prime cost of Aberdeen or Corni: 
granite much in excess of that obtained from Scandinavia. 

We trust that this explanation will enable the public 
grasp the true position, and see that many of the statemen 
already published are quite the reverse of the true facts, ar 
very prejudicial to the well-being of many British subject 
as well as to an industry which has provided the means f 
the better paving of most of the important thoroughfares ; 
this country. 

We are, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Newton Brooke, Managing Director 
(Brookes, L7p.). 


Halifax: March 5, 1909. 


~WARING’S 


(WARING @ GILLOW, LTD.) 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 
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BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 


Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 


The feature of their Constructional 
Work is Soundness and Stability, 
combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 
be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried out by efficient 


workmen under expert supervision. 


Waring’s manufacturing resources enable them to satisfy Architects’ requirements 


at the lowest tender prices. 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. — 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PARIS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedwre under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 
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dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of wmterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LHGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
amgs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EKastiercH.—March 24.—The London and South-Western 
Railway Company invite competitive designs for the con- 
struction of a hall, to be erected adjoining the Railway 
Institute Buildings at Eastleigh, near Southampton. De- 
posit 1l. 1s. The Secretary, London and South-Western 
Railway Company, Waterloo Station, London, S.E. 


Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100I., 751.; 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

Aytrsrorp.—March 23.—For the erection of two cottages 
at the new sewage disposal works. The Borough Surveyor, 
Fair Meadow, Maidstone. 

Brnetey.—March 29.—For erection of a training college 
at Bingley, Yorks. The West Riding Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. with the West Riding Trea- 
surer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

BrackawtTon.—-March 24.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house and post office. Mr. J. L. Life, Post Office, Blackaw- 
ton, Devon. 

Brockmoor.—March 24,—For erection and completion of 
a Council school for 268 boys, and also for the enlargement 
and improvement of the existing Brockmoor Council school, 
South Staffs. Deposit 11. ls. Apply by above date to Mr. 
Graham Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 
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Bury (Lancs.).—March 24.—For the following contracts 
in connection with erection of an electricity generating 
station at Chamber Hall :--Contract No. 2, structural steel- 
work; No. 3, reinforced concrete retaining wall; No. 4, 
steel window frames; No. 5, patent glazing. Deposit 21. 
each contract. Mr, Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., bor- 
ough engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 

ConIsBOROUGH.—March 22.—For erection of a school. 
Mr. H. L. Smethurst, architect, Conisborough, Rotherham. 
Deposit 11. with West Riding Treasurer, the County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

DarLineton.—March 23.—For erection of a school to 
accommodate 420 children on the Dodmire Estate, East- 
bourne. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, George Winter, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

DrewsBury.—April 6.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter, heating and electric lighting en- 
gineer’s trades in. Nurses’ Home. Messrs. W. Hanstock & 
Son, architects, Branch Road, Batley. 

EpinsurcH.—March 23.—For erection of skating rink. 
Mr, James D. Gibson, surveyor, 60 Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

EpinsurcH.—April 7.—¥or the equipment and complete 
fitting up of the new slaughter-houses at Gorgie. Deposit 
ol. 5s. Mr.’ J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public Works 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Etianp.—March 26.—For ‘the various works required in 
erection of three shops at Elland, Yorks. Mr. C. H. Petty, 
architect, 12 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

GLoucEstER.—April 2.—For erection of county offices 
and alterations to the Shire Hall. Mr. Robert Phillips, con- 
sulting surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester, 

GoLBorne.—March 27.—For alterations and additions at 
Parkside Mill School, Golborne, near Wigan. Deposit 21. 
Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

GooLr.—For erection of a building to contain sulphate 
of ammonia plant at the gas works. Mr. W. A. Burton, 
engineer and manager, Gas Works, Goole. 

Hincxiey.—April 6,—-For erection of public baths at the 
rear of the Council Offices. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. EB. H. 


|W. C. CROTCH & SO 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 
Full! Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 

Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 
j LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Crump, A.M.I.C.H., engineer and surveyor, the Council 
Offices, Hinckley, 

Huuut.—March 24.—For the construction in reinforced 
concrete of a swimming pond 90 feet by 35 feet, together with 
sub-structure of main building 109 feet by 76 feet, including 
foundations, floors, gallery and main walls to gallery level, 
Deposit 1l.; charge for plans, 5s. Mr. A. E. White, 
M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


TreLanp.—March 22.—For erection of a station building, 
60 feet by 11 feet, of timber, with slated roof, at Milford, 
about 23 miles from Armagh, for the Castleblayney, Keady, | 
and-Armagh Railway Company. Mr. W. H. Mills, en- 
gineer-in-chief, G.N.R. (I.) Co. Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin ; or, the District Engineer, Belfast. 


TrEtanv.—March 22.—For erection of a building on the 
site of the Union Hall, High Street, Carrickfergus. Messrs, 
Samuel P. Close & Son, architects, 13 Donegall Square 
North, Belfast. a 


TrELaAnD.—March 23.—For building additional offices in 
connection with the Armagh county courthouse, at a cost 
not exceeding 7501. Mr. Joseph Atkinson, county secretary, 
County Courthouse, Armagh. 


TrEtanD.—March 27.—For remodelling the premises of 
Messrs. J. P. O'Connor, Swineford, co. Mayo. Mr, 
Joseph §. Cairns, C.E., Ballina. 


Irntanp.—March 29,--For the construction of seventy- 
five habitations, at Glasthule, Kingstown. Bills of quan- 
tities (deposit 1/. each) for one unit, containing six habita- 
tions, have been prepared. The Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall. 


TrELAND.—April 1.—For reconstruction of a coal store 
and building of a boundary wall at the Armagh gas works. 
Deposit 10s. Mr. James Whimster, engineer, Gas Works, 
Armagh. 

Inniranp.—April 1.—For alterations at the Town Hall, 
Ballsbridge. Mr, J. C. Manly, clerk, Town Hall, Balls- 
bridge, Pembroke, co. Dublin. 

IreLtanp.—April 2.—For the erection of a sanatorium at 
Crooksling, Brittas, co, Dublin. Deposit 27. Mr. G. . 
Moore, architect, 1 & 2 Foster Place, Dublin. 


PATENTED. 


- MACDALEN ROAD, 


- WENSUM STREET, NORWICH. ! 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Carden, E.C, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE, 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 

Telephont No 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. sic henone 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATING 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING | 
HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATIO! 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON. E.G. * 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Eireproof and Quick-setting. f 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE, 
Other Specialties: METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces, 


Telephone: 
7371 Wall. 


—For WALLS,— | 
CEILINGS, etc. 


Cranavove” G. M. RESTALL & SON, °fcezer* SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : “‘ PuastER, BIRMINGHAM.” 2 a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IrevaAnD.—April 4.—For building eighteen single 
labourers’ cottages, two double cottages, and for fencing six- 
teen plots. Deposit 5s. Mr. Ts _Goodbody, clerk to the 
Cloneygowan Rural District Council, Mountmellick. 

IreLanp.—April 10.—For alteration and extension of 
Dungiven Presbyterian Church. Mr. Samuel Macartney, 
architect, Dungiven, Ireland. 


TRELAND.—F or new manse at Killinchy, co. Down. 
posit 3/. 3s. Messrs. Hill & Kennedy, 
M.R.S.1., 35 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


Kepineton.—April 2.—For works at Kedington work- 
house, near Haverhill, as follows, for the Guardians of Ris- 
bridge Union, viz.:—Sinking a well, erecting a pump- 
house, supplying a pump, shafting, &. Mr. G. E. Mitchell, 
Ashen Road, Clare, Suffolk. 


Leeps.—March 24.—For erection of shelters to bowling 
greens at various parks, and cricket pavilion at Roundhay 
Park; repairs and painting works to Cobble Hall; and 
supply of shoulder boards, &c., and of stone flags for ceme- 
teries. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Inyton.—March 30.—-For the supply and erection of 
partitions with Havelock’s patent plaster slabs, and the 
supply and erection of stoves, shelving, and other fittings 
for the Leyton Urban District Cowacil. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. 
F, Harman Lewis, electrical engineer to the Council, 
Electric Light and Power Works, Cathall Road, Leyton- 
stone. 


Lieturciirre.—March 26.—For erection of a house at 
Lightclifie, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham 
Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., Museum Chambers, Halifax. 


Lonpon.—March 23.—For the extension of the existing 
tables and repairs to the roof thereof at the Islington 
souncil’s Depét, Liverpool Road, N. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
street, N. 


Lonpon.—March 25.-—For erection of two house coal 
tores at the Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton Grove, 
Jomerton, E. Deposit 11. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
imbankment, E.C. 


De- 
ASH... BoA. 


Lonpon.—March 25.—For erection of new iron buildings 
and other works at Swaftield Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Deposit 11. The Guardians’ Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wands- 
worth, near Clapham Junction railway station. 

Lonpon.—April 1.—For erection of an operating room at 
their infirmary, Dartmouth Park Hill, N., for the St. 
Pancras Board of Guardians. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, archi- 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

Luton.—March 25.—For works of renovation to the as- 
sembly room at the town hall. The Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Luton. 

Mancuester.—March 22,.—For the construction of about 
560 super. yards of reinforced concrete flooring at the Har- 
rison Street lodging-house, Ancoats. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.-—March 29.—For alterations and 
additions to Westmorland Road Council school. Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. A. ©. Coffin, secretary, Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NotrincHam.—April 10.—For building a Bulwell stone 
boundary wall, also for certain structural alteratious to 
cottages in Brewhouse Yard, and to buildings in yard ad- 
joining the Castle Waterworks works, Castle Boulevard. 
Deposit 11. ls. Mr. F. W. Davies, water engineer, St. 
Peter’s Church Side, Nottingham. 

RocupaLe.—March 24,—For erection of offices and cart- 
sheds forming a highway depot at John Street, Castleton. 
Mr. 8. 8. Platt, borough surveyor. 


ScorLtanp.—March 24.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
and plasterer’s works of welling-house to be erected on the 
farm of North Belskavie, Drumoak. Mr. John Philip, 
Sawmill, Drumoak, or Messrs. Alex. Stronach, jun., & Son, 
advocates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen, 

Scortanp.—March 24.—For mason, joiner, 
slater, and plasterer’s work in a villa on the glebe 
Auchterderran. 
Dunfermline, 


plumber, 
lands of 
Mr. A. Scobie, architect, Douglas Street, 


SHortey Bripee.—March 24.—For erection and com- 
pletion of all the works necessary for Institute, Shotley 
Bridge. Mr. William Archer, Victoria Garesfield, Row- 
lands Gill. 


De a ee 


No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,"’ London. 


M. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


IRMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


yhalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

rizontal, Vertical Damp Course, 

ifs, Paths, or any 


Floors, 
other Asphalting Work. 


—Glass” 


reases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
en glazed in ordinary windows. 


at’s Eye Glass ” (fe 
srilliant and Decorative Glass. 


ndid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Send for Samples and test 
_ for yourself the merits of these 
‘Scientifically shaped glasses. 


eked by the largest glass merchants. | 


imum LIGHT WINDOW CLASS CO, 


ctoria St., Westminster, London, 


| 


JERFECTION 


- . THE .. 
ege 9 es s 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
"NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


; ox : i 
Box TUNNEL, G. W. RatLway (East End). 
CorsHAmM Down Quarry (Entrance trom Railway), 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX CROUND. CORNCRIT. RiDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld, 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—‘‘ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK. 


IN ROOFING. 


_ COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


) Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Ufacturers of every Cescription of 
d Medal, Paris, 1867. 


4a 


-_ 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works._BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & Co., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. LIuuy). 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
ot which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


ES keep out Damp and Water the use of } 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


(RLS. Ol) a ee 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a_ speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Srmarorp.—March 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the Wesleyan church premises, Sleaford, Lincs. Deposit 1. 
Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

Sroveu.—April 3.—For internal alterations to Cedar 
House. Deposit 11. 1s. The Surveyor to the Council, Mac- 
kenzie Street, Slough. 

TERRINGTON St. Crement (Norrotk).—March 25.—For 
carrying out improvements and repairs to the hall of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. Messrs. Walker & 
Walker, architects and surveyors, Wisbech and Terrington. 
Norfolk. 

THorRGANBY.—March 22.-—For the renovation and new in- 
terior of the Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Thomas Howden, 
blacksmith, Thorganby, near York. 

Wates.—March 20.—For enlarging the Middle Rhymney 
mixed Council school, Monmouthshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, 
Mon. 

Watrs.—March 22.—For erection of a school to accom- 
modate 260 infants at Pontllanfraith, Mon. Deposit 2l. 2s. 
Mr. John Bain, architect, County Council Offices, Newport. 

Watrs.—March 23.—For building a residence at Govi- 
lon, near Abergavenny. Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 
14 High Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—March 24.—For erection of a police-station at 


Aber-Bargoed. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William Tanner, 
F.8.1., county surveyor, Aber-Bargoed. 

Wates.—March 24.—For erection of business premises at 
Brynmawr. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect and surveyor, 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Watks.—March 26.—For erection and completion of a 
dwelling house, &¢., at Aberthin. Mr. Robert Llewellyn 
Evans, architect and surveyor, Penllyn Court, Cowbridge. 

Watis.—March 26.—For the foundations and drainage 
of a new county hall, in Cathays Park, Cardiff. Messrs. 
‘Harris & Moody, architects, 8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London W.C., and the County Council Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 

-Wates.—March 29.—-For erection of a house at the 
Woodlands, Talywain. Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, architect 
and surveyor, Clarence Chambers, Pontypool. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {5 


—— Photo 
Lithographers 
14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, EC. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


—_——— 
lS 


\ 


ORONO. 


SATA jana 


f Telegrams, ** Photo, London.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., ETD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


GALVANIZED 


f,\: 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
‘ Cylindrical Tanks 


| tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
th. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmi 


tact TAR ie 
cerns ibis 
YWITCHELL & CO, 


5 Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
56 Luocate Hitt , LONDON .E.c. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


. FITZROY WORKS 


Watrs.—March 29.—For erection ‘of twenty (or more) 
semi-detached houses at Cwmgwrach, near Glyn-Neath. Mr, 
J. Liewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 


Watrs.—March 29.—For erection of a detached house 
at Cwmgwrach, near Glyn-Neath. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 


Watus.—March 30.—For erection of ten houses in Llan- 
gyfelach Road, Pentre, to be built of concrete, or alterna- 
tively of brickwork with slated roof. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
Borough Surveyor, 13 Somerset Place, Swansea. 

Watrs.—March 31.—For building a cookery kitchen, for 
the managers of Jones’s Elementary School, Monmouth. Mr, 
George F. Grimwood, architect, Monmouth. 

Watrs.—April 2.—For erection of infants’ school for 
100 places, on land adjoining the existing school at Clydach, 
Breconshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Charles W. Best, 
M.1.C.E., surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

Wutrenaven.—March 27.—For erection of two semi- 
detached houses at Victoria Road (all trades except plumb- 
ing and glazing). Messrs. J. 8. Moffat & Bentley, archi- 
tects, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

Wrpnes.—March 29.—For alterations to the Warrington 
Road Council school. Deposit 11. 1s. The Hducation 
Department, Town Hall, Widnes. ; 


WortHine.—March 23.-—For tiling, &c., at the Cor- 
poration Baths, Heene Road. The Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Worthing. | 


Worssprouce: Dane (YorKks).—March 24.—For the 
mason and bricklayer, plumber and glazier, slater, plas- 
terer, and painter’s work required in the erection of a house. 
Mr. A. Whitaker, architect, Saville House, Worsbrough 
Bridge, near Barnsley. 

Yorxs.—March 31.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :_—Greasborough infants’ provided school (alterations 
and erection of new conveniences) ; Silsden Aire View pro- 
vided school (conversion of stable into caretaker’s house) ; 
Liversedge, Norristhorpe provided school (asphalting play- 
erounds). Deposit 11. in each case. The West Riding Archi- 


To Archioben: Engineers; Builders, 
‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE’ 
BLACK LINE PRINT 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cj 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars ; 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO. Lt 
: 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, SE. - 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, Lont 


Established 1896. 


*THE STUDIO 


Drawing and Tracing Offi 
98 High Street, Putney, London, $.W) 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 

Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Ph’ 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Mod 
Estates Developed.) 
MORTGAGES AND FINANC. 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


ORNAMENTAL [RONWORK 


of all kinds. 


LEICESTER. 


S 
& 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ae “SYUB] [BIEIPUTTAD 
J21BM 1OF] 94} JO S199NpOsZU] [BULIIIO ap 


Security £4,432,626. fepd 
: 45 DALE STREET, LIVEREC 

Head Offices tae KING WILLIAM STREET! 

FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARI 

“ This Conrpany also issues Policies COV erlni F 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCO 

occasioned by Fire. 


ad 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. BROADSTAIRS. 
ed For alterations, &c., at the Royal Albion Hotel. Mr. W. L. 
ABINGDON. Dowron, architect, London and Broadstairs. 
For additions to the- Dog House Inn, near Abingdon. Mr. Martin £298 0 0 
J. G. T. West, M. S. A., architect, Abingdon, Kingsman 285 19 6 
Buckle & Sons £1,060 0 0 Sackett & Sons (recom mended) 252 10 0 
Wheeler 992 0 0 BUSHEY. 
Cox . . 4 : 938 8 0 | For private street improvements. Mr. E. R. Rypmr, sur- 
THATCHER & Sons (accepted) : 2 : 885 0 0 veyor, Bushey. 
Rosebery Road. 
ALSAGER. Bloomfield : : : £772 2 9 
For making-up Avenue Road, for the Urban District are . eee eae - : 
Council. Mr. H. V. Lynam, surveyor, Alsager. B ae rar pe B4ntYO 0 
Witiiams, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) . £286 2 6 Mant va bar R 8 
fe * catimate ; : 62652 3 BLIss, Bushey (accepted) 610 12 0 
Free & Sons 604 5 11 
ANDOVER. Jaggard 598 1 3 
For supply of 690 feet of 6-inch cast-iron water pipes, with Brown 594 0 0 
necessary valves and fittings, for the Town Council. Adams . . . . . . 992 6 11 
Rogers & Co. £105 14 4 Merry Hill, Mount Road. 
Hole : 10419 9 Bloomfield . ; : : é £795 10 7 
Bell & Co. 4102-1716 Bracey & Clarke 1Uf Loge O 
Lynn & Sons . F 98 5 8 Champniss & Co. . 690 6 0 
Bratt & Sons (accepted) 97 4 6 Bailey & Sons 688 17 6 
Mann : 675 17 5 
BOSTON (LINCS,). 7 Se Dance sea 
For erection of about 185 yards of ornamental wrought-iron dana 63419 4 
fencing, 6 feet high, and other works, at the cemetery. Brown 634 7 0 
Mr. G, E. Cuarx, A.M.1.C.E. , borough Surveyor. Buiss, Bushey (accepted) 62h ate 6 
Halliday . . . . £264 10 O V ictoria Road: 
Gratrix & Son : : : ; ; : Lia lie- 6 Bloomfield ; f ; £646 8 3 
C. & C. Wright 3 - i : . 16SiiGe 3S Bracey & Clarke 570, Lie -0 
Grattan é : : : : ; 165.02 0 Bailey & Sons 559 9 6 
Thomas ; ; ; 150 11 9 Champniss & Co. 553 18 8 
Woodthorpe & Westmoreland ; : 146 16 0 Mann . ; 547 14 7 
Emery . . . . . . 144 0 0 Free & Sons . 524 1 8 
Hawley - “ ‘ 5 : F P A Agee le Jaggard 516 16 4 
White . : ; ‘ : F , ; 142 14 10 Adams : 511 11 11 
Harwood & Son . . . 140 15 0 Briss, CY (accepted) 509 5 3 
Lucas, Boston (accepted) 133 10 0 Brown 507 10 0 


an 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM, Pows, 


QUEREIES- 


& PRESERVING 


FOR HARDENING Fit af 


er 


comme BOX GROUND, 
@5 WATERPROOFING, WESTWOOD GRC 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THE PRINOIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLA 


BRADFORD ND. 
|\LONDON DEPOTS S - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
GWAR. Westbourne Pe Park. HEAD. OFFICES::- »* YARD; BA I Ir I. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
‘132. Grosvenor Road: SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. MANCHESTER, = BARI 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


AMONG 
MANY 


HARCOURTS’ (10.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 


—— NO COCS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT, OTHER 


PLACES: 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
380 lbs. 600 lbs. 


. 
“a 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

““The Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 


The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 


The New Library, Pollokshields. 
The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester, 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork, 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull, 
The City Asylum, Birmingham, 


Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including * “The Cunard, “The White 
Star,” “The Dominion,’ “The Pe On 

*The North German Lloyd.” &ce., &e. 
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CRICKLEWOOD. 
For coal bays, &c., at Cricklewood and Kempton Park, for 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Docwra & Son . : : £13,078 16 11 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ 12,624 0 0 
Wickstead & Beardsell 12,488 9 9 
Hanson 11,839 0 0 
Muirhead & On 11,680 16 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 11,574 12 1 
Moss & Son i201. 0 0 
Love 3 ia palatoye OO) 
Jarvis & Sons ; 10,800 0 0 
Renshaw 10,595 0 O 
Perry & Co. 10,587 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 70 Yoo am ¢ 0 
Waring- White : LOT ON ORO 
Kirk & Randall (r ecommended) TOM1GS=. 05.10 
DAVENTRY. 

For sewerage works at Staverton. 
Palmer & Co, £1,598 0 0 
Firth & Co. 1,233 10. 0 
Dixon . 1 Bert Bakar oa | 
Bosworth & Wake for d 1,095 O 0 
Martin 1,090 0 0 
Wilmott 1,080 6 O 
Watson 1,032 0 0 
WEBSTER, Guilsborough (accepted) 935 0 0 

DORKING. 

For erection of an isolation hospital. 
Brown £5,211 0: 0 
Mitchell Bros. 2,800 0 0 
Cropley & Sons . 2,779 0 0 
Higgs . F 2,637 0 0 
Ceesar . : , : i : : : 2,614 "0 0 
Pinker ; : : : ‘ 2,605 0 O 
Potter Bros. 2,600 0 0 
Adams 2,587 0 O 
Cummins & Sons 2,580 0 0 
Ockenden & Son 2,078" 0 0 
Harrison ; ; : : 4 2,575 0 0 
Rowand Bros., Horsham (accepted) 2,466 0 O 


GLASGOW. 
For the construction of rustic bridge over the Kelvin at the 
Botanic Gardens. 
Orr, Warr & Co., Motherwell (accepted) £930 0 0 
For the works required in the construction of superstructure 
of machinery buildings, &c., at Shirehall. 


Forrest (accepted) . £16,072 9 6 
For office buildings in connection with above. aes. 
TRAIN & Taytor (accepted) £2,258 4 6 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 
For the following works :—(1) Erection and fitting of pulls 
conveniences near the Crown Hotel, in Mait Street ; 
(2) making-up of Charney Road. Mr. THOos. Huppir- 
STON, engineer and surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 
Contract No. 1. 
Postlethwaite & Dawson, Grange . 
Contract No. 2. 


£190 0 0 


Nelson, Grange 


480 0 0 


HODDESDON (HERTS). 
Mr. W. A. Smrru, 


For erection of a school at Hoddesdon. 
county surveyor, Hatfield. 


Steed £35,028 0 0 
Barker 2,777 0 0 
Negus & Son 2,709 0 0 
Hunt 2,639 0 0 
Sedcole ; 2,627. 0080 
Hale & Co. . 2,580 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 2,550 0 0 
Foster & Son 2,517 0 0 
Clark & Son 2,450 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . 2,448 0 0 
Hitch 2,425 0 0 
Paul ; 2,378 0 0 
Jennings & Grenfell § 2,350 0 0 
Norris & Son, Hertford (accepted). 2,285 15 0 
Architect's Stim ate 2,335) ome 


HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. 

UNIQUE APPARATUS for MOTOR HOUSES. 

“KFURMAN” & “HORNET” Sectional Boilers, 
for utmost Fuel Economy. 


FIREPROOF CURTAINS for THEATRES. 


ScHEMES & ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


i 


EE. OLL.DROYD & CO., Ltd., Engineers, Biack Bulli St., Leeds, 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 
HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 
“HORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 
Pressure Hot Water System (Patented). 

A Revolution in Hot Water Heating, Lower 
level for Boiler not necessary. 


COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Plenum and Vacuum Systems, 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES. 


TELEGRAMS: ~ CALORIEICS.”’ TELEPHONE: 241 LEEDS. ~ 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin's | heal ti w.c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. | LONDON —continned. 
For the supply, delivery and erection at the Elephant and | For the supply and erection of high and low tension switch- 
Castle sub-station of a 20-ton overhead travelling crane gear at the Elephant and Castle sub-station. 


Higginbottom & Mannock . ; ; . £480° 0 0 Electric and Ordnance Accessories Co. ‘ ee zs 3 
Anderson & Co. (1905) . ; ’ 450 0 0 | Electric Construction Co. . : ; 
An : : : = f British Westinghouse Electric and Manu: 
Chatteris Engineering Works Co. . : ; 396 0 0) facturing Co. . é 4 : : : 2,786" 1-4 
Russell & Sons... , , : , 385 0 0/ Ferranti. : ; : : : ertslepe Or ms 
Chambers, Scott.& Co. . : ; : 370 0 0/ W hipp & Bawene : 0: : k q 2,731 alpen! 
Garrick & Ritchie . : ' : 3 368 0 0| Switchgear C o . c : : ‘ YALL AN ue Wotl) 
Ditto (alternative tender) . . } ; 375 0 0O| Johnson & Phillips . : , : 4 A405 Ao 
Heywood & Co... i ; : } ; 363 0 0| Spagnoletti (recommended) , : 2,458 3 0 
Applebys : : ‘ q ; , ’ 333 0 Q| Estimate of the chief officer of tramways : 2,450 0 0 
Johnson & Son. . . : : 330 0 0 | For the supply of six static transformers required for use 
Henderson & Co. . : : ‘ OLeaLO 0 at the Elephant and Castle sub-station, for the L.C.C. 
North British Lifting and Movi ing ‘Appliance | a Burnandess Cone, 4 : : Oa aie Oe O 
oo . ‘ F ; ; 615 0 0} British Thomson-Houston C One ; : 2,716 0 O 
Carrick & Sen : ; . : 515 0 0)! = Electric Construction Co. . : : ; aA07 0 0 
Morley Electrical Engineering O52 at as ‘ 515 0 0/ General Electric Co. . : : . : 2,284 -0..0 
Pickerings . ; : 5 : 3 295 10 0| facturing Co. . : 4 : d : 21128 Or 0 
Smith (Keighley) . 5 , : ; : 295 0 0| Dick, Kerr & Co. ‘ 2,092. 0 .0 
Spencer & Co. : ’ ; ; : 290 0 0 British Westinghouse Elec ie ber Wana 
Jack & Co. . : - : 268 0 0 British Electric Transformer Co. Ces 
Holt & Willett becom mended) é : : 265 0 0| mended) : f 1,879 0 0 
Estimate of the chief officer of tramways. 350 0, 0 Estimate of the chief Giice r of a amways . 2,000 0 0 


For supply of (1) 2,000 tons of cement delivered at the various tramway depots on the south side of the Thames; (2) 1,250 tons 
of cement clelivered at the various tramway depots on the north side of the Thames. 


South. North. 
By van at By Daye at Hs. barge at By barge at By barge at By barge 
Clarence Clarence Deptford Battersea Metropolis at Bridge 
Wharf. Wharf. Wharf. Wharf. Wharf. Whart. 
pee yy he Stn Lepr k Sid Swedes Sa Oe 
Trechman, Weekes & Co. : , : : : a 18 10 18 10 18 10 21.0 oT. 0 
Coles, Shadbolt & Co... ; : : : Se Mee 20nAG 22. 0 20 6 20mal 20EG 
Burtt & Sons. : f ; ; 2 ‘ tacc09 5 18 4 EO= 2 18 4 19 6 19 6 
Martin, Earle & Co. : 5 tO) 19 1 18 10 ue ab 20 4 LOT: 
West Kent Portland Cement Ga. chester (ac- 
cepted) ‘ é : : : a NYE tes 18=0 _ 1877.0 -- 
Do., alternative fonder : 20 9 = 1ff Dh — 19.8.6 19 6 
Micociated Portland Cement Play ‘Lloyd's ee enue | 19 4 18 4 vfs) ss 1: to) 199 5 1945 
(accepted). 5 Pie Bae 


i x ‘ , 
Sess < 
* “ 
ne A ; . a 
; ? is 
. i \ =o 
, AL 
i i f 
: Rip x) 
‘" 


FOR ALL WATER- PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. 

CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 

For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


| 
) 
| 
: 


SCREWED TUBES 
FOR GAS 
STEAM) 


DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo, 
wren. TOTTEN HAM. N. "HSaHSSte 
JOINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION’ 
OULDINGS ‘aw otsicn 


rs 


‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. MAIDSTONE. | 
Yor sewer work at 152 to 166 Upper Fant Road. Mr. T, } 
BUNTING, surveyor. 


| 
{ 


For the supply of a forging and annealing furnace required 
for use at the central car- repair depot. 


Meldrum Bros. . e250 0° 0 Cox Bros... 
Horsfall Destmerenco,. ; 4 5 : H72 "0.0 Elmore & Son : . . . . . 1Oq; ie. 
Alldays & Onions . j ; F 134 2 65° £zWallis & Sons : : A : : : 133 0 
Mountain & Gibson (recommended) pee 1280 0 Barden & Head . . . . ae 
Estimate of the chief officer of tramways . 110-02 0 Corben & Co. . . . . . . . 123 0 
d Burrows ; ; : : : : ; 119: 35 
For the supply of two 1,500-kw. rotary converters, &c., ; 
required for use at the Elephant and Castle sub-station ATSabe Sco S0R : ; i ; , oy 
Ait a pre Js . { CLARKE & Epps (accepted) j : : : 114 0 
for the L.C.C. 
Bruce, Peebles & Co. . : A . £9,416 0 0 | For new booster. | 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- Stevens : : : : - £118 0 
facturing Co. . ; 5 : , : 5, 0019 00 General Electric Co. : : : : ‘ 112 10 
General Electric Co. . ee M7954, 636 20 0 Electromotors, Ltd... . . - oa 
British Thomson-Houston Co. ; : : 4,490 0 0 Peebles . . . . . 102 10 | 
Hilscuse Constricion Toone : : 4,319 0 0 British Westinghouse Co. g 5 . +. =e 
Dick, Kerr & Co, (recommended) 4 : 4,274 10 0 Veritys, Ltd. . 88 0 
Ditto (alternative tender).  . 4,652 0 0 | For sewer work at 18 to 24 une ‘Street. 
Estimate of the chief officer of tramways « 4,500 0 0 Cox Bros. (accepted) . ‘ ; . £48 0 ; 
For the wiring and fitting for electric lighting of the SOLIHULL, 


Norwood tramways car-shed. 


Lund Bros. & Co. . : : : ; . £920 4 8 | For erecting an isolation hospital. Mr. W. H. Wari 
Weston & Sons. : 5 ; : , 809 7 0 architect, Birmingham. 
Pullan . ; ‘ : : 3 ‘ 5 797 0 3 Gregory, Olton (accepted) é ; . £8,240 
Sheldrick & Co. . ‘ : : - : 785 1 4 
Comyn Ching & Co. . : ; , : 778 10 0 STRATFORD-ON-AVON. | 
Pinching & Walton . . . . «. 758 O 9 | For alterations and additions to No. 13 John Street. Mi 
Whitehead . : : ; : ‘ ; 739 17 9 Apert H. Cattaway, architect, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Taylor & Co. . : : : : V4 i Aare) Fincher & Co. : : : i . £9159 
Tredegar & Co. (recommended) : : Tigi), Fe 33 Cox f : : ; ; : ; ; 875 0. 
Pesmats of the chief officer of tramways . 900 0 0 Kennard 2 : : : ‘ : : 836 0 
For forming and paving works in Kinveachy Gardens, for Whateley & Sons . : . . . . 820 0 
the Greenwich Borough Council. Harris & Sons, Stratford-on-Avon (ac- : 
Martin . SF ee. S606 R 2.0 cepted) «we ee 
Wheeler & Co... : ‘ ‘ : ; 634 0 0 see “a 
Bry Bros, EE ee. > 1682 er SCOTLAND. ’ 
A. L. Etheridge . ; : ; : : 600 7 6 For widening and repairing the west wharf and dredgin 
Woodham & Sons . : ‘ : ; : 587 0 0 a portion of the harbour, Stranraer. Messrs. Crovc 
Mowlem & Co. . : : 568 0 0 & Hoee, engineers, Glasgow. 
J. K. Etheridge (r ecommended) . ¢ ; 555 17 6 BANNATYNE, Irvine (accepted) : : . £4,981 0 


OUR SPECIALTY oe an tar (jj our STOCKS consist | 
1S THE ai |. 2 ; E ea ee Y OF 15,000 TONS 
\4/(MMEDIATE DELIVERY ¥ e. x IN 


me — ee BRITISH ONS OF 
Zé Lo -— Ss i SECTIONS OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED : my ; 


STEEL WORK. 


LOE: 2SL Andrey eM Office & Works: “WP ences 75 Bath Shee 7 
Si ndrew Steel Wo oe e He Riverside Works pita Works, | ipa 
Easter Ro oad,” aN cast Greenwich Sef, Pert Dundas, hi & 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
CALCUTTA—INTERIOR: 


sT. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS CHURCH, BECKTON, 
EAST ELEVATION—THE CHOIR. 


LONDON, E.— 


CAMDEN CHURCH, PECKHAM.—THE CHOIR, AS RESTORED AFTER FIRE. 


—— == —= 


TORQUAY. 
For the renovation of the exterior of the Bath saloons. 


TRELAND (accepted) £441 13 0 
TUCKENHAY. 
For erecting eight cottages. Mr. W. F. Toutit, architect, 
Totnes. 
Pethick Bros. £1,774. 0 0 
Selwood ‘ 1,769 11 6 
Reeves & Son 1,577 0 0 
Badcock 1,545 0 0 
Brooks 1,500 0 0 
Tozer 600 70 
Leaman : 1,444 15 0 
Lrwis, Harbertonford (accepted) 1,250 0 0 
Horsman Pe 150F OF 0 


“WALES. 
For making and forming a new road, being a diversion 
of the Newport and Bedwas main road at Church Road, 
in lieu of Volland Hill. Mr. Wirir1am Tanner, F.S.L., 
county surveyor. 


Reeves £1,678 16 10 
Jenkins 1,528 10 U 
Bix!) 1,:527°°.2).0 
Rossiter 125004 Om0 
Shaddock 1463598 25 
Truman : 1,449 0 0 
Pomeroy & Co. . ‘ 1,425 4 8 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 1,365 6 3 
Meredith 1,354 8 6 
Reed . 1,350 0 0 
Parfit 1,290 0 0 
Smith 2A ae Ot 0 
Osmonp & Sons, Cardifi (accepted) . 4,2277:1 1 


: —_ ee 


The Best 


Biindetions TENSION BOND| 


oie TE 
|CONCRETE | 
Floors. | | 


| The Best 
Roofs. | LATHING 
Reservoirs. ia 
Sewers. | " work 


Tanks. 
Conduits. 
— 


Ser. 


HANDBOOKS | 

PRICELISTS, DESIGNS 
ESTIMATES etc |} (igs 
FREE 


\ 


a REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Se EIRESRESISTING, CONSTRUCTION 


CLIFF RETAINING WALL, HORNSEA SEA DEFENCE WORKS, 


In course of construction. 
Engineer, W. T. Douglass, Esa.. M, LCE 


WALES—continued. 


For sewerage works at Abersoch, for Lleyn Rural District 


Council. Mr. Harry Roserts, sanitary surveyor, Ynys, 
Churlol, R.S.O. 
Riley ¢ : : , ‘ : . £543 0 0 
J.T. Jones . : ‘ : , 4 ; 396 0 0 
Summers ‘ : : : ; é 385 0; 0 
ae ; , : : : , 376 0 O 
& R. Jones 4 ; . ; 335 0 0 
MR Sa Pwllheli (accepted) : : : 292 0: 0 


For erection of shop front, &c., at 10 Pool Street, Car- 
naryvon. Mr. E. R. Triu1ne, architect, Carnarvon. 


Griffiths 2 : : : £236 .0 9 
Williams & Roberts ; - : : : 220 0 O 
Jones Bros. . ; ; : t x Zlogsun O 
Parry. : : , : : : : Clan O 
Jones & Son. ; : : A 189 0 O 
Roserts, Carnarvon (accepted) ; F ; 168 0 0 


For erecting new schoolroom, library, vestry, &c., at 
Amlwch. Mr. Jos. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, Menai Bridge. 


W. & R. Jones . 1620000, 0 
Prytherch 1,198 0 0 
Thomas & Son 2 OSU m0 me O 
PritcHarD, Amlwch (accepted) . : : 900 0 0 
WALTHAMSTOW. 
For erection of St. Oswald’s Mission. Messrs. Ottey & 
Hawarp, architects. 
Thomerson & Son £2,860 0 0 
Barton : 2,697 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ; 2,543 0 O 
Gladding & Co. . 2,397 0 0 
Jerram & Co. 2,210 0) 0 
Hosking 2,245 0 O 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 2.259 0 O 
Coxhead 2,195 0 0 
Price alter Ue Aly 
Sheffield Bros. 2,075 0 O 
Shurmur & Sons 2-0708"0" 0 


Expanded Steel and Sore Reinforcement. 
. London. 


‘THE ‘EXPANDED METAL CO.LTD: 


Jelephones- 
819.Gerrard. 
& 514 Victoria. 


Telegrams- 


YORK MANSION, YORK ST, WESTMINSTER, so. bisténg, 
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WELLINGBOROUGH. TRADE NOTES. 

For the construction of a cattle-shed at the sewage farm, Tue Underfeed Stoker Company, Ltd., Coventry House 
Irthlingborough Road. Mr:> Hea Arey son, Finsbury, E.C., have received the order to supply mechanica 
A.M.I-C.E.; ‘surveyor. stokers at the municipal electricity works, Walsall, at a cos 

Sharp. : Se tee : : : . £16718 0 | of over 2,000I: 
Smith & Bunning. : : : : : 140 0 0 We have been requested to announce that owing to the 
Francis ; 5 : : : ; ; 139 G O | growth of the business the proprietors. of Page's. Weekly 
Goodman & Murkett  ; : : ree 133 0 0 | have been compelled to move to more commodious premise: 
Stevens : ; f : ; i : 132 0 0 | at Lennox House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
Bally its oo Jowest io ate deo eae ieee» 131-11 0.0%0 Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied by 
Brrriit & GREEN (accepted) . : . 129 0 0 | Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow, the sole makers, haye 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, been used in the ventilation of the Central Senior School, 

For alterations to the Westward Ho! Hotel. Mr. W. A. Gourock, now being erected from the plans of Mr. Alex. 
Lewts. architect. Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., Hamilton. 

Ra Raa & Sons ‘ ; j 3 -HHd". On 0 Mzssrs. PatMAN & ForuerincHam, builders and con- 
Holliday & Greenwood : ¥ ; : 3 500m, 0 tractors, Theobald’s Road, W.C., have been successful in 
obtaining the contract for some extensive alterations at 

WOLDINGHAM. Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W., under Mr. 

For the erection of a private residence in Lunghurst Road, | Frank A. Tugwell, architect, of Scarborough. The theatre 
Woldingham, Surrey. Mr. A. M. CAWTHORNE, archi- | was originally built by them. 
tect, 120 Victoria Street, S.W. Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 

Maides & Harper $ : ‘ ; . £2,296 0 0 | Leeds and N ewcastle-on-Tyne, have received an order for a 
Smith & Sons . é : , : 2,293 0 0 | new illuminated hour-striking clock for Lancashire, and one 
North Downs Building Co. : ; : 2,147 0 O | not to strike for Cheshire, and to. fix new large illuminated 
Syme & Duncan . : : : 2,005 0 0 | dials to a four-dialled striking clock, and restore the clock 
WREXHAM. near Bradford, also to clean and restore a clock erected by 

a : : ; Pre them about sixty years ago, and clean and restore another 

For providing and fixing unclimbable iron fencing at Gres- 16 by womans ees 

ford, for the Wrexham Rural District Council. Mr. J. mane San ; 
Price Evans, engineer, Wrexham. 
Randles Bs : . : : : - £40413 0 | Tue Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District Council on Mon- 
Heyward & Sons . : : : S41 2 6 | day decided to carry out a water scheme for Wormhill, at a 
Rubery & Co. . . : : : : 322 18 10 | cost of 2,2251. The only supply at present is from a well 
Gratrix & Sons. . : 32119 7 | and fountain erected to the memory of James Brindley, the 
Hughes : . . . ; 2 . 316 9 6 great canal engineer. 
Sandford : : : ACL: : 51510 8 | ~ Ay « Kverything for the Home’’ Exhibition is to be 
Mutter & Sons, Wolverhampton (accepted) 296 2 7 | held in the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, October 6 to 23. 
It is being organised by the International Trade Exhibitions, 
Mr. G. CuRIstTIe, engineer and manager of the Brighton | Ltd., who were responsible for the recent Midland Counties 

Corporation electricity works, estimates the probable capital | Building Trades Exhibition, and many others. The chief 

expenditure to meet the requirements of the undertaking divisions will be construction, sanitation, decoration, yen- 

during the next five years to be 34,6201. 


tilating and heating, lighting and furnishing. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMP 


Of all descriptions for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES. & 


Price Lists Free. 


JOHN BERKLEY. 8 Livery St., Birmingha 


G, BRADY & CO. Revotving. 


Pott Street, 
Ancoats, Beee 

MANCHESTER. : 
For SHOP FRONTS 


DOOR & GATEWAYS, GARAGES, BAZAARS, SCHOOL 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & 


LIMITED, eae 
Manufacturers and Erectors 


ROPE & TAPE , ¢ 
LIGHTNING PS 
CONDUCTORS, |\23 

Gresham Works, | SX 

| NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN HANEY, | 
: Chimney Columns | 


SAVE 50: 


‘COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


** Sine Qua Non” 
KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial. 
Palmers Green, N. 
GENTLEMEN,—My wife pronounces the “ Sine 
B Qua Non ”’ to be the best Range she ever had. 
It is clean, both bakes and roasts well, and con- 
sumes little fuel. 

I have had many years’ experience with 
Ranges, this being the fourth house I have built 
for my own occupation. 

The “Bond” Fires are also highly satis- 
factory.—Yours truly, (Signed) GEORGE JACKSON, 


facturere'; WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, &taffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
=e RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &e. 


SE SS ET SE 
BUILDINGS BOUGHT 
To Take, Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 
BLOUNT S& SANDFORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 


Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberweil. 
Jaluations ‘KC ade for Ruilders Free of Charge. 


Church and Turret Clocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. | 
Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 


without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. Also Rail- 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, &c. 


Estimates Free. Estd. 1805. 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 4 


Supplied and Fixed, 
, Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. - 


| 
I 


_ ORVALOGUES. FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
TiS QUEEN VIC. ORIA STREET, LONDON, E.¢C, 


. «. Delegr: sa 

Me ly “Blackburn, Nottingham. a | 12221 

WNW Telephone) No. 288, Ne 
Nottingham, 
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SUPPLEME 
VARIETIES. - Tue Water of Leith Purification Commissioners have 
Mr. J. Ryecrort, late chief architectural assistant under | “ecided to proceed with new works at a total estimated cost 
e Corporations of Lancaster and Bradford, has been ap- of 4,4001. These include the laying of surface water drains 
inted quantity surveyor and general assistant in the Shei- | @¢ Juniper Green at an estimated cost of 1,500/., at Colin- 
s]d City Architect’s department, at 1801. per annum. ton at an estimated cost of 750/., and at Corstorphine at an 


{uz Sheffield Master Plumbers’ Association recently pry eRe Salt 


rote asking that two of their representatives be placed on Mr. J. A. CrowrueEr, borough engineer, Southampton, 
e town-planning committee of the Corporation. This has keen granted three days’ leave of absence in addition to 
atter was reférred to the special town-planning committee, his ordinary Easter holidays for the purpose of enabling him 


to take part in the visit that is being arranged to the Con- 
tinental cities that illustrate town-planning. Mr. Crowther 
will pay his own expenses. 


Tur Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan of 
0007. for the cost of carrying out schemes of sewerage and 


ly for the district of Aspley Guise, Aspl H tl 
, eae eat da! ee Le Bary tee THe Crowstone Yacht Club, Westcliff-on-Sea, have had 


plans prepared for a club-house, comprising a saloon capable 
of seating 250, a smoking lounge, a ladies’ room, &c. The 
building will cost upwards of ik 0007. It will be erected on 
piles driven into the foreshore, and will be approached from 
the leas by a jetty. 


Montrose Town Council have resolved to erect an addi- 
onal storage reservoir and filtration plant for the burgh 
ater supply. The work agreed upon is part of the scheme, 
volving an expenditure of over 10,000/., propounded by 
ry. Bennett, C.E., Edinburgh. 


a bun J a Ana ‘iglleies: Ir has been decided to proceed with the erection of a new 
ee ere tice 0 theAberdean Town Council | church for the district of Bramhall, Lancs! 'The scheme is 


ho have had the question of completing the Girdleness out- | +5 be divided into two parts, and the first portion will cost 
i scheme under consideration, have agreed to recommend | 4hout 4,0007. The sum of 3,400l. has been raised, and it is 
le Council to sae aiy te it as soon as possible. The work expected that the building ‘willl be opened free from debt. 
il entail an outlay of between 50,000/. and 60,0001. The sum of 7,500/. is put down as the cost of the scheme. 


Tae Dudley Guardians have instructed Mr. Stanley A commitTTrEE of Dundee Town Council recommend the 
agles to further report upon a modified system of work- | Town Council to experiment with a trackless tramcar line 
use drainage, having regard to immediate requirements, | a4 an estimated cost of 5,001, The proposal is that the cars 
ith provision for extensions if necessary. The report was | should run from the centre of the city along the Esplanade 
lopted. | and join with the existing system at a point two miles 

Tue plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town | further west. The cars will only be run during the summer 
ouncil recommend the provision of a mechanical fire escape | months, and in good weather. 
ud water tower for the fire brigade at a cost of 750]. The 
dder, which will extend to about 90 feet, can be raised at |, Qouncil report that up to December 31 last particulars of 


ay angle up to 60 degrees in 30 seconds. 30,358 estates had been obtained and defined on the ground 

Tae Harpenden Urban District Council are applying to.|' plan of London. Particulars had also been obtained in 
ie Local Government Board for a loan of 31,500]. for the: | regard to 942 estates which had not been recorded on the 
urpose of inaugurating a sewerage scheme for the urban | Ordnance sheets. Negotiations are proceeding in regard to 
istrict, and for a provisional order for the compulsory pur- | about 2,000 estates. The total area dealt with is 112 square 
jase from Mr. Basil Loder of a portion of his estate. An || miles 357 acres, leaving about three square miles to complete 
iquiry into the matter has been held at Harpenden by Mr. | the plan. The total cost of the plan up to the end of last 
[. K. North. |_year was 14,4771. 


THE Local Government committee of the London County 


ts) FREE MODEL ON APPLICATION. =: 3: Telephones: 42 Watford, National. 
HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. ( 2 Watford, P.O. 
Telegrams; “* Standard, Watford.” 


BURKONE FIRES 


The Latest and 
PATENT only PERFECT 
No. 23767/07. 

Coal Consumers 


THE FIRE ONCE MADE STOKES ITSELF, BURNS COAL, COKE, PEAT, ANTHRACITE 
ABSOLUTELY NO DUST ESCAPES INTO o WITH EQUAL SATISFACTION, ° 
an ts THE ROOM. a “ THROWS MAXIMUM HEAT OUTWARDS, 


The * Burxone”* Fire is above the floor level. It can easily be fixed 
in the place of old stoves, by any builder, without elaborate plans or 
alterations to the hearth, &c. 

The Fire can be adapted to any kind of Tile Surround, Interiors in Iron, 
Copper or Brass, and Mantel Registers in a number of designs or to any 
special design required to meet Architect’s taste. 


THE BROADWAY, WATFORD, HERTS, 
London Showrooms; 105/106 NEW BOND STREET. 
Telegrams: *“‘ Urkoneb, London.” 
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An extersive Government contract has been secured by 
the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., Fraser- 
burgh. The order is to supply 300 electric drills, at an 
average cost of 501. each, the total contract thus amounting 
to 15,000/. This is the largest Government order ever placed 
in Fraserburgh. The tool works at present employ 150 
hands, but provision is being made for additional mechanics. 

A Locat Government Board inquiry was held last week 
at Bury into an application by the Town Council for sauic- 
tion to borrow 43,0001. for the purpose of relaying about a 
dozen streets with granite setts. The borough engineer said 
the streets were main lines of traffic, and it was necessary, 
owing to the heavy motor vehicle traffic, that the foundations 
of the roads should be strengthened and that stronger sur- 
face setts should be used. 

THE City of London Corporation have arranged to send a 
deputation of members of the streets committee to visit 
certain cities on the Continent, to observe and report upon 
the various systems of gas and electric lighting in operation 
there, with a view to the comparison of the methods in use 
in the City of London. Among the places visited will be 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Cologne, Dresden, Ham- 
burg, and Dusseldorf. The deputation left on March 18, 
and will be away a fortnight. 

Tue plans for the Bunyan memorial window in West- 
minster Abbey have been finally approved by the executive 
committee, and the work will be undertaken forthwith. Mr. 
J. N. Comper, the artist, has accepted the suggestions made 
by the committee at its last meeting, and has made some 
slight changes in his design for one of the scenes. The 
window in the north aisle selected for the memorial is the 
first to the right of the usual entrance. 

A REMARKABLE undertaking for the development of 
electric power is reported from Halifax, Nova Scotia. An 
application has been made to Parliament for a charter 
authorising the damming of the head of the Cumberland 
Basin, the Basin of Minas, and several other streams empty- 
ing into the Bay of Fundy, with the object of utilising the 
tidal flow to develop electric power for sale in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. There is a tidal flow of about 40 


feet in the Bay of Fundy, from which it is believed that an 
immense amount of power can be developed. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLA 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, «‘ Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 
Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of. 


VENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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hibited. The borough surveyor is to prepare and subni 


q | 
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A CONFERENCE of representatives of local authorities : 
held in connection with the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
Sheffield. Representatives attended from most of the p: 
cipal cities and towns throughout the kingdom, includ 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Bradford, Darlingt 
Middlesbrough, and Kendal. A committee of representat: 
of local authorities, manufacturers, and voluntary asso 
tions was appointed to consider the question and take st 
to put the movement on a permanent national footing. 

At a meeting of Inverness Town Council last week ¢ 
siderable discussion took place as to whether new po. 


Vv 


buildings on a new site should be erected, or whether 
Council should acquire property at the back of the pe 
police station, and bring the old buildings up to mod 
requirements. It was ultimately resolved to purchase | 
property behind the present building, and to invite ar 
tects in Inverness to send in competitive plans for the alte, 
tion of the buildings. 
For certain work urgently required in connection yw! 
the Gibraltar Dockyard extension, the Admiralty accep, 
a tender over 6001. higher than the lowest submitted, , 
accepted contract providing for delivery three months ear) 
than the lower tender. As, however, delivery was not mi; 
until after the date promised in the rejected tender, | 
Comptroller and Auditor-General inquired whether the qu; 
tion of a penalty for the late delivery had been consider. 
and in reply he was informed that the contract did not «. 
brace any clause covering late delivery. | 
Tne Yarmouth borough surveyor having submitted | 
report on 159 advertising signs overhanging from the fri 
of buildings in the Market Place, Regent Street, Ki: 
Street, and Regent Road, the Town Council resolved tli 
no advertising signs be allowed to be erected over the puk 
highways of the borough without the consent of the 0. 
poration. That all advertising signs over the public his. 
ways under 8 feet in height from the street level be Pp: 


to a future meeting a list of all advertising signs exceedi: 
3 feet by 2 feet now erected over the principal highways { 
the borough. No flags, posts, or ropes are to be erected 
placed over the public highways, except on occasion of pub: 
festivals, and then only for ornamental purposes. | 


: 


e 
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n has been called to a recent development of the disease prevails to a serious extent. The question, how- 


Our attentio 
e confidence trick. Professors of that craft, taking a hint | ever, of extending the precautions adopted in the Cornish 
n injurious character 


om the usual practice of public authorities in inviting | mines to all cases in which dust of a 

yen tenders by public advertisement, have sent out circular | may be produced by rock-drilling has not been lost sight of, 
tters to respectable firms stating that tenders are required and the working of the existing rules is being carefully 
¢ certain work, somewhat, but not too indefinitely de- watched. The Royal Commission on Mines are shortly to 
ribed. Applications are to be sent to an individual of an | reach that part of their inquiry which has to do with condi- 
sumed name, by post, and accompanied with a 51. note, tions of health and safety in metalliferous mines and quar- 
_ return for which are promised, after an interval, plans ries, and he thought it would be desirable that the matter 


ecifications, and quantities. Those who are honoured with | should be considered by them. 


a ee He aed ta RE aa e them Tur Society of Engineers, 17 Victoria Street, S.W., will 
jould make inquiries petore parells ; eer: et award a status prize each year for the next five years, ending 


‘Tue housing committee of the Liverpool Corporation | 1913 (if papers of sufficient merit are received), for the best 
ive received a statement of the approximate balance of debt | paper written by any person on the subject of ‘‘ How to 
id present net charge in connection with demolition and | Improve the Status of Engineers and Engineering, with 
musing in Liverpool. On December 31 last the balance of special reference to Consulting Engineers.”’ The prize will 
bt on demolition was 206,9161. 6s..2d., and on housing | be three guineas’ worth of books and/or instruments to be 
39,2691. 3s. 1d., a total of 676,1851. Qs. 3d., interest and | chosen by the successful author. ‘The essay shall not be 
nking fund amounting on the former to 12,6861. 4s. 4d., more than 6,000-words in length and shall be typed on one 
id on the latter to 26,4401. 16s. 5d., a total of 39,1171. 0s. 9d. | side of foolscap paper, the distance between the lines being 
yom this has to be deducted 9,6371. 19s. 3d. for net rents, | 1 inch or more. The papers for the present year shall be 
aying the present net charge at 29,4791. 1s. 6d. The | sent in on or before June 30 next, addressed to the Secretary 
pproximate total cost of housing and demolition, after of the Society of Engineers, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster: 
Jowing for sums realised by the sales of surplus land, to | The successful paper shall be read and discussed at a meet- 
ecember 31 last was:—Housing, 545,942]. 10s. 11d.; and | ing of the Society, the reading, if possible, being done by the 
smolition, 357,4791. 16s. 7d. ; total, 903,422. 7s. 6d. Bythe | author. The paper shall be published in the usual manner 
sduction of 146,3371. 5s. 2d., the cost of unrestricted build- in the Transactions of the Society. . The Society of -Kn- 
igs in Victoria Square, Juvenal Street, and Arley Street, gineers, the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society and /or 
ie housing account was reduced to 399,605/. 5s. Q9d., on the donor of the prize shall have the right to publish any 
hich the sinking fund and interest for 1908 amounted to | paper sent in for the competition. 

1,867. 6s. 8d. Tuure are so many kinds of directories that the feeling 
_ Mr. Eiiis Davies, M.P., asked the Home Secretary in | of wonder which on first acquaintance they arouse becomes 
ie House of Commons whether, in view of the opinion of | somewhat blunted, and a purchaser quickly loses any power 
je departmental committee on industrial diseases that | of marvelling at the amount of minute labour embodied in 


broid. phthisis exists amongst workmen in slate quarries, | the pages. But there is one directory that ‘is still able to 
ny effort had been made to protect the workers in that | inspire us with astonishment by its contents, and that is 
sade from the effects of dust inhalation by special rules or | ‘‘ The Mercantile Year-book and Directory of Exporters,” 


therwise, as had been done in the Potteries and in the mines | published by Lindley Jones & Bro.; 21 St. Helen’s Place, 
f Cornwall and Devon. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, stated | E.C., which has attained its twenty-third year of publica- 
nat the committee on industrial diseases reported that the | tion. Tt opens with eleven itineraries, giving the names and 
qeidence of fibroid phthisis in slate quarries had been estab- | exact addresses (including the floors) of London merchants 
ished in scme instances, though there is no evidence that in strict order, the goods shipped and the ports. ' This has 


JAMES CARTLAND «SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIMITED. 


Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundy, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
THE “INVISIBLE” FANLICHT OPENER (CartTLAND’s PATENT). THE “‘GRAPPLER” 


PATENT SASH FASTENER, 


— = || ENDLESS (Appleton’s Patent). 
. ah) Qe I] CORD TO 
Witn SIDE res | Ai =. WORK. 
MW AY \ To suspend 
ADJUSTMENT \ : 
\ ) As ft. in. 
\ A\ i ‘ & \ | ih | Q \ } tH 6 i 
HEAVY N iH | ee MN | a em | || 6 0 5/6 
FANLIGHTS. \ Wa : ; NM Wik 67) 66 66 
9 0 8/- 
BRASS, ert 
17514 1/3 each. 13 6 12) 
widths TRON 15 0 = 
’ 16 6 14/- 
17524 1/- each. 18 0 15/- 
per dozen. 
lengths. = my 
Hinged at Bottom, . ; For ; Hinge ae oe 
Opening In. ivot Sashes. _— penin ut. JE. : 
Brass 1751 ... 5/6] Brass 1755 ... 5/6| Brass 1753 ... 5/6 8380. | 25/- per dozen. 


Tron 1752 ., 4j-| Tron 1756... 4/-| Iron 1754... 4/- Strong machine-made, Polished. 
, At rn ot the kaob causes the 
lders, Architects, and others, Grappler to clutch the catch-plate 


The advantages of this invention will be appreciated by Bui 


as being a perfect Fanlight Opener, igieetete the Ee of any kris ha qk and secure y locks the sashes. 
jecting into th , to the i li fe) inds, &e. is equally suitable for : ; 
bake eh Bact a Sian tap, hottont. or pivot sashes. It Hn tree Pre eed enret toe 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARTLANDS PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX, ADJUSTABLE AND RELIABLE DOOR SPRINGS, 
5755 Iron. Double 5753 Iron. 5355 Iron. 
in. Action. 3 in. 4/3 m7 4 in. 22/6 
4 ” 5/9 a 5 ” 30/- 
5 9 8/- 6 ”> 39/- 
5756 Brass. 5754 Brass. 5356 Brass. 
3 in. 39/- 3 in. 6/6 4 in. 39/- 
4,, 51/- 4 ,, 10/- 5 ,, 51/- __ 2401 2860 
5 ,, 60/- lh 5 ,, 14/- 6 ,, 60/- With 2-in. Shoe, With 2-in. Shoe, 
Wiebe... per dozen. ‘ a WliheS per pair. per dozen. 18/- each. 26/- each. 


‘London Showrooms—57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


‘be obtained through Haré-mre iierehants, Factors, or Wholesale Ironmongers, through whom our New and Revised Catalogue of General Brassfoundry may alse be obtained, 
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its own alphabetical index to the streets. Part II. gives 
the importers in British colonies and foreign countries, 
with their representatives and buying agencies in Europe. 
Part III. gives the principal classes of goods shipped from 
London, with the names of the shippers. Part IV. consists 
of the merchant exporters of London, with their addresses. 
telegraphic addresses and telephone numbers, and the 
markets with which they trade. Part V. deals with the 
exporters of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow. 
Bristol, Bradford, Leeds, Nottingham, Huddersfield. 
Part VI. gives the same information about the exporters 
of Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, Bremen, Amsterdam, Kotter- 
dam, Antwerp. The compilation of such a directory may 
truly be called prodigious. 


Tur American Consul at Turin calls attention to the ex- 
tensive supplies which will be needed for rebuilding the Italian 
cities destroyed or damaged by the earthquake. The recon- 
struction of the cities of Messina, Reggio, Palmi, Bagnara, 
&c., having been decided upon, the Italian Government will, 
as soon as the debris left by the earthquake has been cleared 
away, direct the engineer corps of the civil state, or a special 
commission composed of members of that corps, to proceed 
to divide the areas selected for reconstruction into building 
lots. These lots will be bid for by Italian and foreign con- 
tractors who may wish to undertake the construction of new 
buildings thereon. The Public Works Co-operative Society 
of Lombardy announces that it will hold a public competi-: 
tion to demonstrate the relative merits of various materials 
and methods of work and construction adapted for use in 
the devastated regions. The competition will deal especially 
with types and systems of construction for urban, rural, and 
industrial edifices least likely to be affected by seismic dis- 
turbance, and the Italian Government will probably hold a 
special competition for the solution of purely technical pro- 
blems. This competition will, however, only take place 
after the Government shall have solved the grave financial 
and administrative problems that now demand its attention. 
It seems likely that steel and reinforced concrete will be 
widely used in the work of reconstruction, and that the 
height of buildings will be limited to 32.81 feet. Tt is prob- 
able that only the very lightest materials will be used for 
floors, ceilings and roofs. 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO, 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete, 


se 


WHARVES, 
PIERS, 
BRIDGES, 
FOUNDATIONS, 
PILES, 
RESERVOIRS, 
TANKS, 
FLOORS, 
BUNKERS, 
SILOS, 
SWIMMING 
BATHS, 
ROOFS, &c., 


Designed & Constructed 
by us in 
Reinforced Concrete, 


2. 


— 


II6 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Manchester Branch: 46 Victoria Street. 
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Factory for Kopax, Lrp., Harrow, just completed by us. 
400 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 


BUILDING. AND BUILDERS. 


Mussrs. H. & J. Martin, contractors, Dublin, are cary 
ing out extensive alterations to the Phenix Park residen 
of the Hon. Walter Guinness, 

THE Estimates 1909-10 vote 15,0001. for the new recru 
ing station at Great Scotland Yard, and 19,0007. for + 
extension of the National Gallery over part of the prese: 
barrack site. For the additional law court in the Strai 
16,000/. is taken, and among other votes are 3001. to impro 
the lighting of Big Ben and 3001. for a children’s playgroun 
in Kensington Gardens. 

THe Brighton Corporation are about to give offici 
notice to architects and builders that the conversion of 
building into more than one flat or dwelling-house ¢o 
stitutes a new building within the meaning of the regul 
tions, of which due notice must be given, and plans su 
mitted to the authorities. 

THe Eastbourne Board of Guardians are going to se 
the advice of the Local Government Board as to proceedir 
further with the new workhouse scheme in view of the repo. 
of the Poor Law Commission. Under imperative directioy 
from the Whitehall authority, the guardians have had plar 
prepared, and completed other preliminaries to a schen 
involving an expenditure of between 20,0002. or 30,0007. 

In his report on the health of Bacup during the pat 
year, Dr. Brown, the medical officer of health, states that. 
much felt want in the town is about to be supplied, th 
Ksther Estate, adjoining the cricket field, having been take 
on which to build over 200 houses suitable for an artisa’ 
population. Each house is to have three bedrooms, &e, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, and front garden. He add 
that there is every prospect that the houses will be let 0 
bought as soon as they are ready for occupation. 

THE committee of the Torquay Town Council to whon 
was referred the question of considering the new town hal 
and pavilion projects met last week, when the member 
were practically unanimous in regard to carrying out th: 
two proposals simultaneously as a combined scheme. Th. 
suggested figures are 25,000/. for the town hall, and 20,000 
for the pavilion. The meeting was ‘adjourned unti 
March 30, a general desire being shown to take steps to carry 
out the combined scheme with all reasonable progress. 


———S: 


Our Catalogue has been 
extended and revised, 
and contains a mass 2 
practical informatio 

and interesting photos 
— of works executed. — 


We 


Free copies will be 
sent to Architects 
and _ Engineers. 


se 


All designs and works 
carried out by us are 
guaranteed 


se 


References to completed] 
structures given. 


Kahn system, 


Two floors and roof. 


Works: Archangel Wharf, New Cross. 
Glasgow: 68 Bath Street. 


= 
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Two new and important works will probably be established 
the Sutton district of St. Helens, Lancs., at an early date. 
fessrs. Morris & Bastert, of Loughborough), are negotiating 
wa site for an engineering works on a part of the Sherdley 
state, and it is said the works may eventually employ a 
wry large number of workmen. The Junction Glassworks 
ompany have sold their works which have been in opera- 
on for the past three years. The stock of rolled plate gtass 
ys been purchased by Messrs. Pilkington Brothers. The 
densive buildings on the site are to be used as works for 
ie development of a new method of making steel which was 
cently patented. 


We have just received an advance copy of the Pall Mall 
‘agazine for April. It is an interesting number, well 
4nted on good paper. There is something to suit each class 
‘yeader. A most interesting article is that on Sir Douglas 
traight, the retiring editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
1e of the leading journalists of the day. 


Ar the annual dinner of the Gainsborough employés of 
ie firm of Messrs. Newsum, Sons & Co., on Friday last, it 
as stated that the firm had recently accomplished a smart 
ece of work. On February 24 they took in hand a large 
der for Messina—to supply 1,000 windows, 500 doors and 
5,000 feet of mouldings. This work had been completed in 
mtract time, and on March 10 the consignment left Gains- 
rough in a special train of thirty-one waggons. 

Mr. Wart, M.P., asked in the House of Commons on 
onday what firm had been engaged to do the measuring 
ork at Rosyth, and where was their place of business? He 
so asked why measurers with their places of business in 
sotland were not given the opportunity of this work, and 
ould the authorities in future see that Scottish measurers 
+ some share of the Admiralty’s work in Scotland, seeing 
iat they were more conversant with the methods of the 
wrious tradesmen there? The First Lord of the Admiralty 
| reply stated that Messrs. George Corderoy & Co., 21 
ueen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, had been engaged. It 
as considered the above firm had the largest experience of 
reat engineering works. Scottish surveyors have been em- 
loyed for building works in Scotland, and will be so em- 
loyed in future. 


HIGH PRESSURE OR LOW PRESSURE. 

A casp under the London Building Act was decided at the 
Mansion House police court on the 5th inst. 

Mr. Frank Lee, a steam and hot water engineer carry- 
ing on business at 62 Chiswell Street, E.C., was summoned 
on the information of Mr. C. W. Surrey, district surveyor 
for the Western Division of the City, for making default in 
complying with a notice of an irregularity served on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

The notice set out particulars of work done in contraven- 
tion of the Act, and to be amended as follows:—‘‘ A pipe 
for conveying steam had been fixed nearer than 6 inches to 
combustible materials in contravention of sec. 66, sub-sec. 4 
of the London Building Act, 1874.” 

Counsel raised a preliminary objection that the notice 
was bad inasmuch as no offence was shown, and contended 
that under sub-sec. 4 the words ‘‘ not being a pipe for con- 
veying steam at low pressure’’ should have been added. 

Sir John Bell said he would take the evidence first as to 
whether the pipe was for high pressure or low pressure. 

The Surveyor then gave evidence and stated that the pipe 
was a 3 inch pipe leading from the basement, up the lift 
shaft into the kitchen, under the hot plate-rack, and return- 
ing to where the girls wash their dishes. If all the valves 
were open there was no doubt it was a low pressuré pipe, 
but he was not prepared to say whether the pipe would be 
a high pressure one with the valves closed. 

Sir John Bell, without calling upon the defence, decided 
that the summons must fail on the objections raised, and 
moreover expressed his opinion that the steam pipe was of low 
pressure, as it could only be used with the valves open, and 
that the proceedings were frivolous on the part of the surveyor. 


Aw intimation has been received by the town clerk of 
Brierley Hill (Mr. W. Waldron) that the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned a loan for the town’s deep sewerage 
system. The amount involved is nearly 20,0007. By ar- 
rangement with the Kingswinford Rural Council the sewage 
is to be treated on the rural council’s farm at Kinver, the 


_price to be paid by Brierley Hill for this privilege being 


7501. per year, for a period of thirty years from January 
next, 


DURESCO 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


1@) Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURES C 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


LE MANUFACTURERS— 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO.., 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue following correspondence has taken place between 
the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association (a large major- 
ity of whose 450 members are Liverpool ratepayers), and the 
finance committee of the Corporation :— 

Duchy Chambers, 24 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool : 

February 9, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—The Council of this Association have had 
under consideration the question of the large amount of work 
that is executed by the Corporation through their own 
Works Department, and cannot help feeling that while in 
a large city like Liverpool the Corporation must of necessity 
employ a considerable number of workmen direct, at the same 
time a very large amount of work now done in that way 
might, with distinct advantage to the best interests of’ the 
ratepayers, be put out to competition. 

A statement was made at the last meeting of the City 
Council to the effect that some work that had been done by 
the Works Department had cost from thirty to forty per 
cent. more than if it had been executed by a private contrac- 
tor, after having been submitted to competition, and though 
my Council are not at present in a position to verify these 
figures in their entirety, they are convinced that they are 
substantially correct, and feel strongly, especially as far as 
work in the building trade is concerned, that a considerable 
amount of money might be saved every year in this way, and 
thereby tend towards preventing continual increase in the 
rates. 

I shall feel obliged if you will kindly submit this letter to 
the consideration of your committee and look forward to 
hearing from you as to the result at your convenience. 
Thanking you in anticipation, yours faithfully, 

Bertram B. Moss, 

Secretary of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 

Mr. J. 8S. Harmood Banner, C.C., M.P., Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


Town Clerk’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool : 
February 20, 1909. 
Dear Sir,—I duly submitted to the meeting of the finance 
committee yesterday your letter of the 9th inst., with refer- 


ence to placing out to competition work now done by | 

Works Department. 1 

The committee did not, however, pass any resolu 
thereon.—Yours truly, 

Epwarp R. Pickmern, Town Clerk, | 

The Secretary, the Liverpool Master Builders’ Associat}: 

24 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 


) 
| 


Duchy Chambers, 24 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool ; 
March 6, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—Referring further to my letter of the 9th u, 
addressed to the Chairman of the finance committee, | 
your reply thereto of the 20th ulto., I am requested to wi 
and inform you that my Council are very dissatisfied ind 
with the way the finance committee have treated this | 
sociation’s important suggestion. 

My Council in writing to the finance committee thou 
that they were approaching the committee which could | 
the suggestion met with its approval, bring influence to |. 
upon the spending committees, coupled with the suggest 
of preventing as far as possible municipal trading being « 
ried on to an excessive extent to the disadvantage of | 

ratepayers in general and the members of this Associatior. 
particular. 

My Council cannot help feeling that the finance a 
mittee have practically ignored the communication from { 
Association containing a suggestion which, if acted up 


would save the ratepay ers of “Liverpool many hoo 
pounds per annum. 

My Council have instructed me to forward a copy of { 
correspondence to the chairmen of all the ‘ spending ¢( 
mittees,’’ and anticipate that they will give the matter m 
serious consideration than the finance committee has ¢ 
its way to do. 

I am also instructed to forward a copy of the correspo. 
ence to the local papers, which I am doing.—Yours faj 
fully, Bertram B. Moss, Secretary, 

Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town Clerk, 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


PERFECT IN‘ QUALITY AND MAKE. 


Crispin’s Wharf, Stratford, E. 


THE “ZETA” WOOD FLOORING CO.. Ltd 


SOLE CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


LONDON COUNTY COUN CIL 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRALT 


Telegrams: “ Zetillo, London."’ 


SCHOOLS, ——= 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

** Entered in the United States of America as second-class 

matter. Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 

Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 

Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription $5.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most tmportant centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
‘ business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Soutu Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


5 NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 

and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
_ ™ the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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& CO. “s 
BRABY = 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WO 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently etected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


’ ! EFREDK. BRABY ®& CO., Ltd.., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., vt 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HGREMONT.—The Wallasey Urban District Council invite 
designs Lancashire and 
Cheshire for Carnegie public library, Earlston Road, Lis- 
Particulars on deposit of 21., to be refunded 
on receipt of designs or return of papers within seven days, 
from Mr. W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, Egre- 


mont, Cheshire. 


from architects practising in 


card, Cheshire. 


Guiascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BexuHILu-on-Sea.—April 16.—For the construction of a 
colonnade, shelters and bandstand, for the Corporation. 
Deposit 51. Mr. George Ball, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bexhill. 

BinetEy.—March 29.—For erection of a training college 
at Bingley, Yorks. The West Riding Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. with the.West Riding Trea- 
surer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
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BirkDALE (Lancs.).—April 5.—For new aisles and 
vestries, St. John’s Church, whole or separate trades. 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Bripiineton.—March 30.—For erection and completion 
(heating excepted) of a school and class-rooms. Mr. J. 
Earnshaw, architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington. 

Bricguam (CumBEertanp).—April 5.—For the joiner’s 
work, plumbing, glazing and painting for two houses at 
Brigham. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, Workington. 

BrigHouss.—March 30.—For the works required in the 
erection of the Brighouse secondary school for girls. Apply 
to Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, architects, New Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

CurapLe.—March 31.—For erection of public conveni- 
ences adjoining the Hundred Bridge at Gatley. Mr. E. 
Sykes, surveyor, Council Offices, Cheadle, near Manchester. 

CLITHEROE (Lancs.).—March 29.—For the following 
work :—Contract No. 1, taking down and re-erecting retort 
house, chimney and coal store; contract No. 2, taking down 
old iron roof, the supply and erection of two new steel roofs. 
Mr. Robert Barrett, gas manager, Gas Works, Clitheroe. 

CuartHAM Downs.—April 29.—For the erection of 
recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum. Deposit 5. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

Drewssury.—April 6.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter, heating and electric lighting en- 
gineer’s trades in Nurses’ Home. Messrs. W. Hanstock & 
Son, architects, Branch Road, Batley. 

EpinsurcH.—April 7.—For the equipment and complete 
fitting up of the new slaughter-houses at Gorgie. Deposit 
51. 5s. Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public Works 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

FreRRYHILL.—March 27.—For building eight six-roomed 
houses, with bathroom, &c., at Ferryhill, Durham. Apply 
to Messrs. Stephen Wilkinson & Crowley, A.R.I.B.A., 
30 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Forrst Row.—March 31.—For erection of a public ele- 
mentary school at Ashurst Wood. Apply to Mr. F. J. 
Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 


GuoucesterR.—April 2.—For erection of county offices 
and alterations to the Shire Hall. Mr. Robert Phillips, con- 
sulting surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

GoiBorne.—March 27.—For alterations and additions at 
Parkside Mill School, Golborne, near Wigan. Deposit 2]. 
Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. : 

Grimssy.—March 31.—For three pairs of cottages in 
Station Road, Habrough. Messrs. Holmes & Richardson, 
architects and surveyors, 2 St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 

Harrineron.—April 5,—For the slating, plumbing, 
plastering, glazing and painting of a house at Harrington, 
Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, Workington. 

Hrncxiey.—April 6.—-For erection of public baths at the 
rear of the Council Offices. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. H. 
Crump, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, the Council 
Offices, Hinckley. 

Hien LitrLeton, NEAR Bristot.—March 31.—For erec- 
tion of a stone-built chapel at High Littleton, two miles from 
Hallatrow (G.W.R. Station). Deposit 11. 1s. Apply to 
Mr. Geo. H. Gibson, building surveyor, Victoria Square, 
Radstock, near Bath. 

IrELAND.—March 27.—For remodelling the premises of 
Messrs. J. P. O’Connor, Swineford, co. Mayo. Mr. 
Joseph S. Cairns, C.E., Ballina. 

IrELAND.—March 29.--For the construction of seventy- 
five habitations, at Glasthule, Kingstown. Bills of quan- 
tities (deposit 1l. each) for one unit, containing six habita- 
tions, have been prepared. The Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall. ; 

IrELAND.—April 1.—For reconstruction of a coal store 
and building of a boundary wall at the Armagh gas works. 
Deposit 10s. Mr. James Whimster, engineer, Gas Works, 
Armagh. 

Tretanp.—April 1.—For alterations at the Town Hall, 
Ballsbridge. Mr. J. C. Manly, clerk, Town Hall, Balls- 
bridge, Pembroke, co. Dublin. 

IrELAND.—April 2.—For the erection of a sanatorium at 
Crooksling, Brittas, co. Dublin. Deposit 21. Mr. G. T. 


| Moore, architect, 1 & 2 Foster Place, Dublin. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 
G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


PANS and TRAPS 


STOURBRIDGE 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System,” 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 
LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


PEDESTAL CLOSETS 


J.& W. WADE &CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


WARRINCTON: 
F. M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown Street. 


and MANCHESTER : 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 


(to whom applications may 
9 Shrewsbury Road. be made for further licences). 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD ; 


Quality Guaranteed. 
Send for Prices to: 


AN DYSS, 


TWO-PIECE PEDESTALS 14 NEw ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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IreLAND.—April 3.—For building eighteen single 
labourers’ cottages, two double cottages, land for fencing six- 
teen plots. Deposit 68.4; Mr RK. ‘Goodbody, clerk to the 
Cloneygowan Rural District Council, Mountmellick. 

IreLtanp.—April 10.—For alteration and extension of 
Dungiven Presbyterian Church. Mr. Samuel Macartney, 
architect, Dungiven, Ireland. 

Kepineron.—April 2,—For works at Kedington work- 
house, near Haverhill, as follows, for the Guardians of Ris- 
bridge Union, viz.:—Sinking a well, erecting a pump- 
house, supplying a pump, shafting, &c. Mr. G. Bh. Mitchell, 
Ashen Road, Clare, Suffolk. 

Krrton In Hoxzanp (Lincs.).—April 19.—For altera- 


Nrwcastin-upon-Tyne.-—March 29.—For alterations and 
additions to Westmorland Road Council school. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. A. CO. Coffin, secretary, Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NorrrneHam.—March 29.—For alterations to the stable 
buildings, Bulwell Hall. Deposit 1/. ls. Mr. F. B. Lewis, 
city architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 


NorrrngHam.—April 10.—For building a Bulwell stone 
boundary wall, also for certain structural alterations to 
cottages in Brewhouse Yard, and to buildings in yard ad- 
joining the Castle Waterworks works, Castle Boulevard. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Davies, water engineer, St. 


Peter’s Church Side, Nottingham. 


Nuneaton.—March 30.—For erection of public slaughter 
houses in St. Mary’s Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. C, Cook, 
borough surveyor, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 


tions and enlargement to the Kirton Holme Council school. 
Deposit 21. Apply by March 29 to Mr. Jas. Nowell, archi- 
tect, Church Lane, Boston. 

Leyton.—March 30.—-For the supply and erection of 
partitions with Havelock’s patent plaster slabs, and the 
supply and erection of stoves, shelving, and other fittings 
for the Leyton Urban District Couucil. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
F, Harman Lewis, electrical engineer to the Council, 
Electric Light and Power Works, Cathall Road, Leyton- 
stone. 


OxENHOPE.—For the various works required in erection 
of additions to works at Oxenhope, Yorks. Messrs. John 
Haggas & Sons, architects, North Street, Keighley. 

PEASEDOWN St. Joun.—March 31.—For erection of two 
stone-built cottages at Peasedown St. John, near Radstock. 
Mr. G. H. Gibson, building surveyor, Victoria Square, Rad- 


LocxertEy.—April 3.—For erection of two small brick | stock. 
bridges at Lockerley, near Romsey. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. ScoTttanp.—March 29,—For mason, carpenter and 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. slater’s work in rebuilding farm-steading at Newton of 
Lonpon.—April 15.—For erection of municipal buildings Murear. Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, 17 Union Ter- 


race, Aberdeen, 


in Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, N.E. Deposit 2I. 2s. 
Mr. E. E, Finch, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 


Bethnal Green, N.E. plaster, plumber, painter and glazier, and iron works of 
Lonpon.—March 29.—For erecting new stables, work- | drill hall to be erected at Forres. Messrs. Charles C. Doig & 
shops, offices, &c., at the depdt site in Grove Road, N.W. Son, architects, Forres. 
Mr. J. Paget Waddington, M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, ScotLanp.—April 2.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, W. plaster, plumber, painter and glazier works of cookery room 
Lonpon.—April 1.—For erection of an operating room at | to be erected at Rafford Public School, Forres. Messrs. 
their infirmary, Dartmouth Park Hill, N., for the St. Charles C. Doig & Son, architects, Forres. 
Pancras Board of Guardians. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, archi- Sxrpton.—March 30.—For extensions of retort-house at 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. the gas works, consisting of regenerative settings with retort 
Mancnester.—April 3.—For supply, delivery and erec- | stack, and ironwork complete with furnace fittings, coal and 
tion of a steel roof over the ‘‘B”’ retort house at the Roch- | coke plant extensions and steel work for stage floors, also 
dale Road gasworks. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. C. Nickson, super- | hydraulic and foul mains and tar-tower. Mr. J. H. Wood- 
intendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. ward, gas manager, Skipton. 


M.T. AUSTIN & SON, Happ BLUE STONE|CAEN STONE 


“ THE YORK re 
H E 0 SHIRE STEEPLEJACKS Hee le quality at extremely favourable prices from 
cy : : Nt Al. the original quarries, now largely developed, latel 
~ Mill Chimney and nn : | 


, worked by Messrs. James & Co. 
‘) Church Spire Repairers 


Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole npn tas 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 
Mill Chimneys Raised, F _ 2 : 
ReiesdiBointes Hooped, or T. 7. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
and Straightened without 


Kensington, W. 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 
Felled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 
Et} Church Spires Restored. 
No system of expensive 


scaffolding required. 
Distance no object. 


Scottanp.—April 2.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 


principal'y used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, ''racery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATIC™. 


LIFTS & CRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of J 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


““EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Ses 


4 Wesley Lightning 
i} Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, 


Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
@clephonss 3750. 
“Austin, 
Mnadaw ‘Lane, 

Leeds.” 


Tel. No, 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “* Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


pe 
igi SSEalil 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


s Asphalters to = M. Government, The Admiralty, 
Well made in strong Zine } War Office, &c., &e. 


throughout. pecan Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 
Adaptedt6 auy Beye "aE LE Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 
2% Architecture. 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, a 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, WELDON STONE. 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, | suitavie tor au kinds or BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. WEEDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
Cw 71 Chatham. For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
we Telegrams 1B 3545 London Wall, JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


Price Lists, Gaknleater! 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax’ 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


atershed, Chatham. y. Telephones: 
pfaicles, ator? ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTUR D. 
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StoveH.—April 3.—For internal alterations to Cedar 
House. Deposit 1l. 1s.. The Surveyor to the Council, Mac- 
kenzio Street, Slough. 

SMALLTHORNE.—March 27.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at the Leek Road School, Smallthorne, Staffs. De- 
posit 10s. 6d. Apply to Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

STANFORD-LE-Hopr.—March 29.—For boys’ and girls’ 
schools to accommodate £28 children at Stanford-le-Hope, 
Essex. Apply to Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Stannops.—April 3.—For the several works required in 
erection of house for Wesleyan minister, at Stanhope, Dur- 
ham. Mr. T, Batty, Ivy House, Wolsingham. 

TrimMpon (DurHam).—March 29.—For erection of an 
extension to the branch premises of the Station Town Co- 
operative Society. Deposit 11. Mr. J. Wilson Hays, archi- 
tect, The Homestead, Wingate. 

Wates.—March 29.—For erection of twenty (or more) 
semi-detached houses at Cwmgwrach, near Glyn-Neath. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Watres.—March 29.—For erection of a detached house 
at Cwmgwrach, near Glyn-Neath. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Watres.—March 29.—For erection of a coach-house and 
stable at Dale, Haverfordwest. Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, 
architect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Watres.—March 29.—-For erection of a house at the 
Woodlands, Talywain. Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, architect 
and surveyor, Clarence Chambers, Pontypool. 

Wates.—March 30.—For erection of ten houses in Llan- 
gyfelach Road, Pentre, to be built of concrete, or alterna- 
tively of brickwork with slated roof. Deposit 1l. 1s. The 
Borough Surveyor, 13 Somerset Place, Swansea. 

Watrs.—March 31.—For building a cookery kitchen, for 
the managers of Jones’s Elementary School, Monmouth. Mr. 
George F. Grimwood, architect, Monmouth. 

Wates.—April 2.—For erection of infants’ school for 
100 places, on land adjoining the existing school at Clydach, 
Breconshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Charles W. Best, 
M.1.C.E., surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 


Watrs.—April 3.—For rebuilding the “Railway Tavern,” 
Water Street, Aberavon. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, The 
Parade, Neath. 

Wates.—April 5.—For erection of a Miners’ Rescue 
Brigade Station at Crumlin, Mon. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr, 
A. F. Webb, architect, High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 

Wates.—April 6.—For erection of fifty or more cottages. 
at Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Wates.—April 6.—For erection of farm buildings at Tyr- 
Rhos, Llwydcoed, Aberdare. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. 
Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 

WHITEHAVEN.—March 27.—For erection of two semi- 
detached houses at Victoria Road (all trades except plumb- 
ing and glazing). Messrs. J. S. Moffat & Bentley, archi- 
tects, 55 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

Wuittinecton Moor.—April 3.—For Council schools at 
Whittington Moor, near Chesterfield, to accommodate 432: 
infants. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, St. Mary’s Gate,. 
Derby. 

WINDERMERE.—April 1.—For the various trades and 
works required in erection of premises in Crescent Road. 
Messrs, Walker, Carter & Walker, architects, Windermere. 

Wipnes.—March 29.—For alterations to the Warrington 
Road Council school. Deposit 11. 1s. The Education 
Department, Town Hall, Widnes. 

Yorxs.—March 31.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following: 


and erection of new conveniences) ; Silsden Aire View pro- 
vided school (conversion of stable into caretaker’s house) ; 
Liversedge, Norristhorpe provided school (asphalting play- 
grounds). Deposit 11. in each case. The West Riding Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Yorks.—April 15.—For the following works for the 
education committee of the Kast Riding of York, viz.: (4) 
Erection of a Council school to accommodate eighty-nine 
children at Wawne. Deposit 11. 1s. (2) Erection of a cloak 
room, &¢c., at the Council school at Burstwick. (3) Altera- 
tions and additions to the Council schools at Ryhill-cum- 


Camerton. The building surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


! 
| 
: 
| 
works :—Greasborough infants’ provided school (alterations 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {1 


Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff | 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. > & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


§ Telegraims, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


‘Lelegrams 


FIRST GLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


Pea Ao ME 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED “7 
SASH Lh Ss Durability 


ASH, and ELM P 


of the ordinary 


so-called ‘best? | | 4, Speciality. 


sash lines at prac- { CLEFT PALES. 


e tically THE SAME 
Me PRICE. 
i IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 


Best Architects. 


< f 
& IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & Co. 


d (Incorp.), 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
7 | R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltda, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, *‘ Tribrach, London.’ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
“ FURSKH, NOTTINGHAM,* 


ALEX. FINDIAY & CO0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Day gree raNG i Contractors for the Main Buildings | 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W. 


ENGLISH BROS., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
LANKS and BOARDS 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
_ Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
88 CHANCERY LANE. 


Security £4,432,626. 


Head Offices 


This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND 
occasioned by Fire. 


OF YOUR Z 
London, 1908. 


BY USING THE PATENT fe 

* Bond” Stove 
on ove 
Recent Testimonial. ie 
Chelmsford, 12th January, 1909. 


Ltd., 


coal consumption.—Yours very truly, os 


(Signed) 
Sole Manu- 


facturers : WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. 


SAVE 50% 
COAL BILL 


WiiuiaM F, GEPP. — 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
76 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C 


FIRE — ACCIDENT —. MARINI 


INCOME 


‘ 
; 


DEAR SrRs,—I have very great pleasure im 
stating the ““ Bond” Stoves have given me entire 
satisfaction, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if I were purchasing stoves for a new house 
I should, with my present experience, haye all 
the fireplaces fitted with them. Apart from the 
great heat generated, and thoroughly distributed 
about the room, they are most economical in 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BEXHILL. 
TENDERS. For constructing a seawall and promenade. Mr. G. Batt, 
BARKING, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Bexhill. ee 
For the erection of a police-station. Mr. J. Drxon Burter, Firth & Co. ae ie 0 0 
F.R.1.B.A., surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Lawson ar f : ; i f : 8458 9 5 
Scotland Yard, 8.W. Quantities by Messrs. THurGoop, Boe & ge at : . ; : y 7 454 911 
‘ a ame as ae ayfair & Toole : : : : : ; 
ie... & Curpery, 8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Ves, Hill & Co. . | . 7255 10 5 
inter . : ) Brebner & Co. .. : : : 7,039 
Harris & Wardrop eae 10,695 0 0 Murray-& Co. -. i, ys + ss Ogata 0 
Trollope & Son and Colls & Sons. : 10,523 0 0 Muirhead & Co. . ? ; . 1 , 6,408 1 8 
Ashby & Horner : : : ; : 10,420 0 0 Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co. . 6,558 17 7 
Higgs & ae °c Piece ° : Dennis er he ey: A 
dreasure& Son. - ws ss Bell .& Sons | |. = ya sams Mee LOD Can. O 
Dowsing & Davis. : : : , 10,200 0 0 Wines ie Clint or d ; , ; : 5,990 0 0 
Garbett. : : : : f : Oe sed) Cochrane & Sons ; ; ; ; ; 5,838 17 3 
Hammond & Son . ; : é : 9,997 0 0 Neal . ; J : ; : : : 5,791 19 8 
Jerram : , ; : ; ; ; 9,990 0 0 Ford . ; . ; : 3 . , 5,768 0 0 
Willmott & Sons - - -  . 9,957 0 0 Handman.&-Co. «.. ": =) 5 as eee 0 
MeN ee ee 9,890 0 0 Moran, & Son <=. eee eee CUE. 0 
Lawrence & Son $ , : ; 9,792 0 0 Fryer & Co. ; j ‘ : : f 5,320 0 0 
* Godson & Sons . : ; : ‘ ; 9,735 0 0 Dixon j : ' , ‘ : é 5,076 3 3 
Mowlem & Co. . ' ; ; e , 9,680 0 0 Fry Bros. . ; ; : ; é ‘ 5,064 19 8 
Jarvis & Sons . . . : : : 9,660 0 0 Carey (recommended) : : , : 4,988 4 7 
Borough surveyor’s estimate . ; : 5,814 0 0 
BIRMINGHAM. : BRAMPTON. 
For alterations to licensed premises, the Saracen’s Head, For carrying out water supply scheme. 
Shirley, Birmingham. Mr. Cuas. Hoox Cottert, archi- Contract No. 1. 
tect, High Street, Birmingham. FrirtTe & Co., Leicester (accepted) “ . £6,919 5 5 
Pitts & Phillips . i F 5 £1,125 0 0 For supply of piping, &e. 
Smith 5 : : : : : : 1,049 0 0 Contract No. 2. 
ite nie 55 a ke a ir =e Craycross Co., Chesterfield (accepted) . 6,012 1 7 
eer 960 0 0 BRIDLINGTON. 


For erecting three houses, St. John’s Street. Mr. C. F. 
JOHNSON, architect and surveyor, Bridlington. 


BITTON. Hudson ’ : : 3 : ; - £1,034 10 


0 

, Hoggard : : A : : : : 969 13 0 

For erection of an elementary school at Bitton, near Bristol. B Hck 4 : ; 886 10 0 
Mr. R. 8S. Puriitps, architect, Gloucester. Gatch i>’. ' 880 0 0 
Dimery & Sons, Berkeley (provisionally ac- Martindale . ! : ; : : : 878: 0? 0 
cepted) . , ; : : . .. £2,242 10 0 Musk & Son, Bridlington (accepted) . , 874 0 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


- - —_ 


TERE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


| ROCHESTER KENT 
{\0N00N OFFICE 139 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


‘MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
‘G0,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the princinal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or smail quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


For 50 years we have specialised in the construction of Glasshouses, and our 
name is now regarded all over the country as synonymous with all that is 
latest and best in Glasshouse construction. Contracts are undertaken for the 
erection and heating of 


CONSERVATORIES, WINTER-GARDENS, VINERIES, 


and all kinds of Glasshouses, The most recent improvements in Ventilation, 
Heating, and internal fittings are introduced. 

Plans and esiimates will be sent free on receipt of particulars. Special 
attention is paid to carrying out the designs of Architects with care and 


accuracy. Write for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
Heating by Hot Water or Steam for Churches, Schools, Mansions, and 
Public Buildings. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH - LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Office, 122 VICTORIA 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRADLEY HURST. CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 
For the extension of sewage disposal works, Bradley Hurst, | For carrying out a water scheme at Wormhill. 
Dukinfield. Mr. J. P, Wirxrnson, M.I.C.E., engineer, Bowsr Bros., Halifax (accepted) . . £2,225 0 0 
301 Cathedral Street, Manchester. 
Byrom : ; , 3 : £22,995 0 0 
Lomax : _ ; ; : 4 3 20,959 0 O F ENFIELD: 
Macdonald ‘ . jf ; : 19,372 0 0 | For the erection of a block of schools at Lavender Road, 
Simon, Johnson & Sons . , ‘ : 19,143 0 0 Mir Gee eal LAWRENCE, architect, 22 Buckingham 
Graham & Sons : ; : : 4 18,789 0 O Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Pike & Sons’ . : ; : : : 18,045 0 0 Addition if 
Hodkenson : ; ; : A ‘ 17,796 0° 0 ra aie 
Cottle : A : : 3 ‘ : ticopo° “0 0 inter 
Saxon’ Bros iy 95.4 ~. :... ee oA ero! 0 wg 
Nowell $ 3 ‘ ; j : i 16,335 0 0 Ballard & Co. ° . e £20,420 0 0 £1,603 0 0 
Redgard . : : : ; ‘ i HO. 74 <0 0 L. & W. H. Patman : 19,785 0 0 2,160 O08 
Shuttleworth Bros. . : ; : : 16,020 0 0 Myall & Upson 2 : 19,600 0 0 2,084 0 0 
Marshall . . . . . weeko,uce 0: 0 Pattinson & Sons . t 18; 787-20 me 1,638 0 0 
+ as & come ee iat ; ° Coles =. . | S18 5627080 ae 
Hreeman WwW Sons. . : : ; ‘ i Sar 
Storrs & Sons, Stalybridge (accepted) . 14,610 0 0 ie - a ; as : ; a: we 
Cunlifie Sewers... Rei CNet > CEE OEMS E cee ae cababed 
Jerram . : : : 18,269 0 0 1,450 0 0 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Appleby & Sons : ‘ 18,250 0 0 1,740 0 0 
For converting the large room at the town hall into public Hickman : ; . 17,995 0 0 1,520 0 0 
offices and certain other work. Mr. W. D. Harprne, Lowe & Co. -. j : 17,982 0 0 1,211 O39 
Aa MTU 2B. borough amie Moss & Sons . . |.) 17,987 0 0 4,435 00mm 
a Contract No. 1. “ea F. & C. Davey . 1. 19,7852505 0). eign 
ros : : : 2 : : : : Pihea gies 
Contract No. 2.—Reinforced concrete roof, Kahn system. ee fe ae : ; TT Ce ae 1,505 ae 
Ellis foSone. : 201 0 0 B. & G. Nightingale ; T7060." 0he a 1,466 0 0 
Contract No. 3.—Erection of Offices, dc. poe : i ; ; ee vee ae 
Frost ae ; : : ‘ ? ‘ 1,330 0 0 Fryer . os . . 17,450 0 0 4 5 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons - ; j ; : e105. 04 0 Hammond & Son . ; 17,387 0 0 1,230 0 
Fisk & Co. . ‘ : : : : , x Loo 05.0 Brand, Pettit & Co. . 17,380 0 0 1,550 0 0 
Huniels & Son * : : 2 ea eka Clark & Sons . 5 : 17,325 00 1,150 02% 
Hope re oN ae Sree Ai Pee : ; Fitch & Cox . .° . 16,920, 0/0) 1 o20u 
ason & Son . : : : : : : ; Fgh ters 7 
Bene Snares - 1085 0 0 Lawrence & Se ‘ : 16,840 0 0 1,330 0 0 
Piggeee ; - 107210 0 Hawkins & Co, : : 16,824 0 0 1,591 07% 
Linzewt, Newmarket (accepted) . . 211,066 0 0 Maddison . . . 16,723 0 0° 1,364 09 
Contract No. 4,—Heating. Knicut & Son, Totten- 
Andrews & Plumpton . : ; : : 145 5 0 ham, N. (accepted) - 9 16/527 =O 1,234" 0a 


HYDRAULIC, 


° eLEcTRiCs || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
Litts ... 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF. 
FOR ALL Ss 
LIMATES ROT-PROOF. 

Cc : INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON J OISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


ee i a a a 7 
FIRE,SOUND, = BAC A vermin eroor 


- PARTITIONS 


CEILINGS. PUGGING.&< 


Tested by — Prevention 
rhe British fire bee 


BSC Ee | SAKING RG? MQueyVirannsy Lovey £6 


nd 
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GALSTON (SCOTLAND). 
Zor waterworks. 


For supply of 8-inch cast-iron pipes and specials. 


SUPPLM ENT 


SS ———————————————— 


LONDON —continued. 


13 


For the supply and erection of seven vertical gas engines, 
two air-compressors, four air-receivers, &c., at the Abbey 


Stewart & Co. £1,230 0 0 Mills pumping station. 
Maclaren & Co. . 1,192 0 0 Crossley Bros. : : ‘eid £28,505 0 0 
Cochrane & Co. . 1155 0 0 British Westinghouse Manufacturing Co. 27,000 0 O 
Stanton Ironworks Co. F : f Vide Ou0 Newton Bros, 4 ; 26,000 0 O 
Macrartang, Strane & Co., Glasgow (ac- Campbell Gas Engine Co. 25,510 0 0 
cepted) : , : ; : 1,107 0 0 Premier Gas Engine Co. . - 22,420 0 0 
For laying 8-inch pipes. Amended tenders. 
Steel Rca: . . . : . ae ; : British Westinghouse Manufacturing Co. 27,476 0 0 
Kings © Uo. - Campbell Gas Engine Co. : : : 26,560 0 0 
Brown & Kincaid 545 0 0 Premier Gas Engine Co. (recommended) 23,558 5 0 
e Se : for mission hall at Mallard Street, Hackney Wick, N.E. 
A " k 482 0 0 Messrs. J. D. & S J. Movtp, architects. 
a 450 0 0 Holloway Bros. : £813 0 0 
: Messenger. : 710 0 0 
aa . ae ; ; Brand, Pettitt & Co. 638 0 0 
me oty ‘ : Shurmur & Sons 621 0 0 
Mitchell & Young , : , : 380 0 0 Maddi 609 0 0 
penta addison ; : 
CuriinanE, Kilwinning, Ayrshire (aec- f 
or the erection on the Tredegar Road site ow an 
cepted) 348 9 0 | For tt ti he Tredegar Road site (B d 


Bromley) of divisional offices for the Poplar district of 
the L.C.C. 


IRELAND. Holloway Bros. (London) . £5,080 0 0 
For the warming and ventilating of the Council Chamber, F. & H. F. Higgs . 4826 0 0 
City Hall, Dublin, on the ‘‘ Plenum ”’ system. Lawrance & ea 4696 0 0 
Curtis & Sons, Dublin (accepted) £320 0 0 Leslie & Co. 4648 0 0 
Brightside Foundry Co. : 287 0 0 Johnson & Co. . 4,634 0 0 
McGarvey & Son . : . 285 0 0 F. & T. Thorne . 4,588 0 0 
Westminster Ventilating Co. 2756 0 0 Holloway . : , : : : 4,533 0 0 
Maguire fe eotche ae ie 0 Wall (recommended) . : : 4,371 0 0 
Musgrove & Co. . 0 0 MAIDSTONE. 
Buffalo Forge Co. . ame te For the erection of a Council school. 
Pearce & Sons . £15,930 0 0 
LONDON. Corben & Co. 14,813 0 0 
For the construction of section 5 of the northern low-level Cox Bros. . : 14,499 0 0 
sewer No. 2 between Grosvenor Crescent and Warwick Barden & Head 14,386 6 6 
Road, Kensington. Elmore & Son 13,750 0 O 
Westminster Construction Co. (recom- Clarke & Epps . 13,400 0 O 
mended) ‘ : ; £172,630 12 6 Wallis & Co. . : 15,543 0 0 
N.B.—See page 21. Burrows (accepted) . 13,339 0 0 


Jue BATH STONE FIRM 


SOS bows, £27 FoR HARDENING quate 9 WATERPROOFING, 
| FARLEIGH DOWS, 1 & PRESERVING , BUILDING MATERIALS | ARTE. AEA Ens, 
LONDON DEPOTS - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
| G.W.R. Westbourne Park. HEAD OFFICES:- “arp, BATFEL IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, | 
. J e J pas ® »’ 
132. Cyevenon Road SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. ESAS Lye 3 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. CIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


— 
“igs 
at 
at) 
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ata aaa, 
Ms LP ss.  COUCUOUCtC~™S 
For Chester Road sewerage works. Mr. F. W. Stocks, | For the repair of the old portion of Wallacetown Schoo 
F.S.I., engineer, Middlewich. Dundee. : 
Birchall Bros. : : é : , - £440 0 0 _ Accepted tenders. 
Hurron & Co., Northwich (accepted) . ; o04).8-'0 Clarke & Son, joiner. j ; : - £170 7aae 
Kirkaldy & Gibson, mason . : : ; 161 OF 
Dewar, plumber ; : : : : 97 Om 
Stee a ape Macbeth & Son, plasterer . ; ‘ 28 9 
For erecting a house in North Road. Mr. C. Launcetort- Costello, slater ! } } 3 1ae. 
Pee Bhacire vas mre700 «0. 0 | For ane aM = Webs ce. Cate 
Lloyd Co...) 1 45) Pal Laie eeu 6897 10<'0 Pea seein ear 9S: febont Tnetitetinn 4 i 
Heatherlen'& Co : ' 65510000 for the Royal National Li eboat Institution. Mr. W.1 
= y. a8 Doverass, M.I.C.E., 15 Victoria Street Westminster 
Cole & Sons . : : ; 3 i s 650 0 O Thee re ; ; £2.790 0 
Soptt oel, or Sedh Eat Mammen tose 1002.0; Dy} | ST HDEAD & Miller . | | + | | jes 
Adame). cf ital Meme eta, 565 10.0 |} CDan se 
Power tt, Milford Haven (accepted) . : 546 10 0 MeAdio j ‘ : : : é ; 1835 13 | 
Exors. of J. Arundel . ‘ 2 5 : 1,645 0 | 
NOTTINGHAM. Tait sw. 
For the erection of a school in Stanley Road, Haydn Road. Lewis Construction Co.  . : ; : 1,582: Gi 
CRANE (accepted) 5 : £8,587 0 0 Handman & Co. . 5 ; 5 ‘ ; 1,525 0 ( 
Lester, Plymouth (accepted) . : : 1,147 0 ( 
SHEERNESS. | 
PETERBOROUGH. : For erection of the Higher Elementary school. Mr. Wnt. 
For work at the property belonging to the Charity Trustees rip H. Rosryson, M.S.A., architect to the Kent eda, 
at Orton Waterville. on commniiice am 
Cracknell : ; : : : : - £284 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : ; . £7,345 Gao 
ee epee ee 285 -4.°6 Ballard & Co. . 0, | 
Lucas. 5 2 ; ; 2 ; 279 0 0 Parren & Sons . , ; ; : : 7,297 10 0 
Ireson . ; : : : : 269 15 0 Crossley & Son . : : ‘ : 7,140 0 0 
Gutteridge & Son s a s A ; 5 267 0 0 Moss : f ; , : } : : 7, 000 0 0 
NiChsy ahaa e eat ot ber oO | Gates & Sons) 
Messates 1°)" = i ee tn h7 #020 W. Wallis. . . 
Crane . : : : ; ; : 249 10 0 Browning . : : ; ; ; : 6,797 00 
Bae kgs oo, a) eee en Oty 1a) Podger & Sons... 0, 
Hawkins . : ° ° 5 ° 235 0 0 Seager , . : ; ‘ } . . 6,696 0 0 
GANDERTON, Orton (accepted) ; : 228 15.6 Wiesisboch 6,685 0 0 
Knight : ; ; : ; i 6,670 0 0 
Amos & Ford. . ‘ ; ; : : 6,595 0 0 
PORTSMOUTH. G. E. Wallis & Sons.  . | 5 0) 6 qq 
For painting A and B blocks at the workhouse infirmary. Amos & Foad_ ., ; : : : : 6,595 0 0 
Smit & Co. (accepted) . : ; : pe eon O40 Skinner, Chatham (recommended) . : 6,393 0 0 


TELEPHONE No. 42258, CENTRAL. 


re 
BEDFORD LEMERE & CO 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &e, 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists ana Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEW 


147 STRAND, LONDON > WW.C.  GIRST FLOOR) 


HEATING « DRYIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Iustitations, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Mel. No. : 2141, Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dresseé 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X. 
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SNEATON. 
for alterations in the chancel, for reseating and other works 


WALES—continued. 


For the construction of roads and paths, laying drains, 


mi the parish church of Sneaton, near Whitby. Mr. building retaining walls, erecting entrance gates and 
me a ated PE i architect, ayy 6 railings, and other work in the extension of the burial 
| Bion & Sons 593 19 6 ground at Ebbw Vale. Mr. T. J. THomas, town en- 
Lander & Co. 564 6 2 gineer and surveyor. 
Allinsons 51114 2 Jones . £3,661 15 0 
Lawson 508 12 0 Macnale 3,228 165.6 
Robinson : 496 11 6 Ebbw Vale Hailaine (ex 3,119 18 3 
Dale & Jinnison . AT Ome Lent Tyavied 2,998 10 0 
Wortley 3 467 0 O Br 4 9390 18 0 
_ Kidd & Fletcher 459 3 6 At nite ond 
Brain & Sons s 368 9 O Mills . ) 
 Lnonarp & Sons, Whitby (accepted) . S2he ono Morgan 2,792 0 0 
: TONBRIDGE. Barnes & Ghapiin : : 5 ; 2;660. L)"4 
For additions at Pembury workhouse. Mr. 8. Purtpor Evans & Murray, Mountain Ash (ac- 
architect and surveyor, Tunbridge Wells. cepted) ; : f ; 2,560 0 0 
ice & ria oie ie ° For Glyntaff cemetery extension, for the Pontypridd Burial 
Roberts & Co. 490 0 0 Board. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Wituiams & Evans, 
Soper & Jones 461 0 0 architects, Pontypridd. 
G. & F. Penn 453 0 0 Davis £3,720 0 0 
- Stanbridge & Sons Nees eh (0 Murray 3,620 0 0 
- Goodwin Bros. 447 0 0 Wallvama . 3,499 0 0 
| Crates 444 0 0 ~ sd ah 3.490 3 4 
Bnith 435 0 0 a oo & Murray aie ae 
_ Burr 428 0 0 R. Jones 
| Jarvis A101 Oe 0 Sutherland 3,580 0 0 
Punnett & Sons, Tonbridge (accepted) 413 0 0 I. Jones”. 3,367 0 0 
WALES. Knox & Wells 3,350 0 0 
For erecting a Council school at Trefdraeth, Anglesey. Mr. Barnes Chaplin Co. its me : 
J. Owrn, F.R.1I.B.A., county architect, Menai Bridge. Collins & Co, 3029 19 0 
Roberts & Son. £2,222 0 0 Morgan. ; 
Pritchard ; 1996 0 0 Smith, Jones & Sons : z 2,991 15 9 
W. & RB. Jones . 1,935 0 0 Wess, Abercynon (accepted) 2,818 13 6 
R. Jones - 1,759 0 O | For the erection of a Carnegie library in Mostyn Street, 
Roberts & Williams : 1,754. 0 O Llandudno. 
Hughes : ; 1,724 0 0 Thorpe £5,378 0 0 
Bie od. Williams iLook 10) 1 Roberts 4.415 0° 0 
Prytherch : : 2 4 1,485 0 0 Hughes 4,129 10 0 
om W. & T. Row anos, “Rhosneige (ac- Jones : 4,128 7 10 
cepted) 1,375 0 0 OWEN (accepted) 3,904 0 0 
ww THE . 
e 9 s e 
ritish Traders’ Association. Riot Stel Selfcoined ' 
| For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
anagers : CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, eax RoorDerec firmus 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. BAIL BEARING AUTOATIC 
Asubscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to i DOUBLE ACTION BOOR PIVOT 
SMM ee dt Commission, and to any recistered informe- 2 + ENTIA 
non the books. Continuous ivbavidie: Svcstalitey: “Weekly FANUGHT: VENTILATOR GEARING 
aette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. Hechanucallyerflechically Gotolled, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
VESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


1 ke pommel 


2 ten ae ei 


at ROOFING 


SUITABLE FOR Wri UCU a Yrs. 
ALL BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 


PITCHED OR ELAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will ve for- 
warded on application. [a3] 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 83 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES : LIEBER, A.B.C., 4tH EDITION. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” 
Telephone No. 214. 


London Agent— 
Cc. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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WALES—continuca, of Calstock Viaduct, Cornwall, on which their Newhaven 


For widening, diverting, &c., the district road between Llan- | rand was exclusively used. ‘ 
trisant and Llantwit Fardre. Mr. Gomer S. Morean, Messrs. Guorcr Mirus & Co., Lrp., fire engineers, 
surveyor, Pontyclun. Radcliffe, near Manchester, have just placed on the market 

Pomeroy ; j } ) i . £88516 7 | @ new chemical fire-extinguisher which has several features 
Collins & Co. : ; : f ; ; 823 5 4 | torecommend it. The acid is held in a porcelain jar, which 
Rutioue : : 800 17 6 | makes it impossible that there should be any Corrosion ; 
Thomas & Sons. ; ra j i 770 8 1 | there are no parts to be broken, and nothing is wanted for 
Murray 3 : ; ; : : (olei2 8 recharging but a supply of the ingredients. This machine 
Evans & Morris . d 755 0 © | 38 made in heavy rolled copper lined with tin, is highly 
Well ; ; , ; 752 7 5 | polished and has brass rims top and bottom. Bearing in 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . 734 2 g | mind that all fires start from small beginnings, it is very 
Sutherland . ; : : PSIG se es all public pares erie should 
Morgan : ; : ; ; ; : 706.5. 6 e protected by an equipment of ex inguishers. : 
John & West . : : : ; : 3 669 0 0 
vee : f ae Ps E> Mr. L, B. Barctay, engineer to the Water of Leith 
Wittrams, Pontyclun (accepted) . 6453. 3 Purification Commission, in his annual report says he has 
been considering whether a less costly ventilating system 

For erecting twenty houses or more at Pwllgwaun, for | could be introduced. ‘This, I think, could be brought about 
Llwynmadoc Building Club. Mr. E. Rexs, architect | by using the lately discovered chemical known as thalassol 
and surveyor, Pontypridd. (hermite solution), and which, I believe, can be manufac 

Per House. tured at a trifling cost at either of the electric power stations 

Davies . j : : ; 4 : - £229 0 0 | in Edinburgh by payment of royalties. This chemical] ‘is 
K. Jones : : 5 : 5 ; : 219 10 O spoken of as a most powerful deodorant, and I am of Opinion 
Jones Bros. . ; ; ; : ; ; 218 10 0 | that, if it were to get a fair trial by applying it to our 
R. Jonzs, Pontypridd (accepted) . ; : 217 0 0 | existing apparatus, the cost of maintaining the present 
Tucker . ; E ; : ; ‘ 212 8 OQ | system could be reduced by 100]. per annum, if not more, 
_On the other hand, I am of opinion that if something was 

done to keep down the temperature of hot liquids at prea 

TRADE NOTES. being discharged into the sewers from the different factories 

Mzssns. Parman & Forsurincuau. Lp Ey tegieeen throughout the city, the generation of sewer gas in the sewers 
sindenensen a ees the Ps eens epee es and would be reduced to a TAL Lh and probably the Commis- 
lt eee + the Un. I ° Ch ; Waterloo R vd SE sloners would be able to dispense with the present ventilating 
aa pen oe. oe eee ag ease MeL Pe system to a considerable extent. This is a matter which 
under Mr. H. B. Measures, the architect. ; might very well form the subject of a joint report by the 
THE new schools, P eterborough, are being ventilated by burgh engineer and myself. I am satisfied that a large ex- 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof and special inlet penditure could be avoided if all hot liquids discharged into 

ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- the city sewers were reduced to a temperature of 90 degrees, 
land & Brother, of Manchester. T would respectfully ask the Commissioners to consider the — 
Tue Sussex Portland Cement Company, Ltd., Newhaven, matter, and I shall be glad if I may be permitted to try an 
have issued a second edition of their elegant calendars, giy- experiment with the use of thalassol.”’ The report was 


ing the remaining nine months of the year. The sketch is ' adopted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DINING-ROOM, WEST HALL, BYFLEET. 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH.—BOARD ROOM—PUBLIC OFFICE. 
THE RETREAT, LLANDAFF. 
THE BLACK LION INN, TRENT VALE, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
RESIDENCES, CASTELLO AVENUE, PUTNEY. 


THE UNITED COUNTIES BANK, BRISTOL. 


VARIETIES. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ work at the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute will take place to-morrow (Saturday). 
‘There are fourteen departments. 

Tur Essex education committee on Tuesday approved 
plans for a girls’ school at Bishop Stortford, a high school to 
cost 13,0001. “at Romford, and a new school at Earl’s Colne. 


THE Dumfries County Council have under consideration 
a considerable extension of the county buildings, so as to pro- 
vide satisfactory accommodation for the sheriff and his staff, 
and also the county council and their staff of officials. 

Tux Yarmouth Board of Guardians have been informed 

‘that the Local Government Board will authorise the ex- 
penditure of 12,716]. for the extension of the infirmary. The 
‘work is to be proceeded with as soon as possible. 
' Tur Concrete Institute have published the first number of 
‘their “‘Transactions and Notes.’’ The nozes cnronicle the 
Various activities of the Institute, and the papers read at 
the two first general meetings have been reprinted in full 
together with the verbatim discussion. 

To meet the requirements of those employés of the London 
and South-Western Railway who, when the works at Nine 
Elms are removed to Hastleigh, will be unable to find 
accommodation at that centre, Messrs. Wilson, contractors, 
London, are immediately erecting 150 houses at Hampton 
Park, with bath-rooms and other modern accessories, They 
are prepared to go on building so long as such houses are 
‘eequired. 


THe EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, 


At the last Partick Dean of Guild Court lining was 
granted to the trustees of Partick Congregational Church to 
erect a church at the corner of M‘Lean Street and Stewart- 
ville Street. Sitting accommodation is to be provided for 
550 persons, and about 18C in the hall. The estimated cost 
is 4,0001. 

Aw international competition has been arranged by the 
Lombard Co-operative Society of Public Works to determine 
types and methods of building to be adopted in those parts 
of Italy which are subject to earthquakes. Plans, reports, 
photographs and models will be received by March 31, and 
awards of 1201., 807., and 401. are offered for the best pro- 
posals. The secretary’s address is 8 Via Lupetta, Milan. 

Tue Rotherham Rural District Council on Monday con- 
sidered plans relating to a model village at Maltby, where 
mining and railway developments are proceeding. Besides 
providing for the erection of a number of houses, the scheme 
embraces football ground, cricket ground, tennis court, &c., 
in the form of a park. It was decided to endeavour to 
arrange for the straightening and widening of the road, 
which would no doubt be very much more used in the near 
future. 

Tue London County Council on Tuesday agreed :—‘ That 
application be made in the session of Parliament of 1909 for 
authority to enable the Council, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Section 27 of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Loans Act, 1869, to defray, out of any surplus arising from 
the sale or transfer of property acquired for the purposes of 
the Works Department out of money raised by loan after 
paying off the amount of debt outstanding thereon, any 
deficit arising from the sale of plant, materials and other 
items, the purchase of which was defrayed out of advances 
from the general county account.’ 

Tus Dublin Corporation are to hold a special meeting to 
consider a letter from Mr. P. J. Kinlen, Greystones, con- 
tractor for the new reservoir, in course of construction, at 
Roundwood, asking the Corporation to sanction the transfer 
of the work to Messrs. M‘Kee & M‘Nally, contractors, of 
Dungannon. The work was commenced early last year. Mr. 
Kinlen asks that the necessary arrangements should be sanc- 
tioned as speedily as possible. Messrs. M! Kee & M‘Nally 
are well-known Irish contractors, and are at present engaged 
in carrying out important water-supply works for the North 
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18 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C.. 
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and South Dublin Unions. The amount of the original con- 
tract for the reservoir at Roundwood was 87,0001., and Mr. 
Kinlen has spent already 18,0007. upon the works. 

Mr. G. H. Ritry, surveyor to the Wellington Urban 
District Council, last week presented estimates of the cost of 
three different schemes for public baths. No. 1 provides for 
a covered swimming bath, 75 feet by 20 feet, with a depth 
ranging from 6 feet to 3. feet, together with five men’s and 
five ladies’ shpper baths, a shower bath, public wash-house, 
caretaker’s house, &c., at a total cost of 3,000. No. 2 scheme 
provides for a swimming bath (uncovered) on similar lines 
to the first, but without the public wash-house, &c., at an 
estimated cost of 1,4501. ; and No. 3 scheme provides for an 
open swimming bath only, at a cost of 850]. The sanitary 
committee have been instructed to consider No. 1 scheme in 
detail. 

THE Bath Historical Pageant to be held at Victoria eels, 
Bath, from July 19 till July 24 will comprise eight episodes 
with 3,000 performers. The covered auditorium will accom- 
modate nearly 4,000 spectators. The episodes will be as 
follows :—(1) Roman market scene and dedication of the 
temple, about 4.p. 160 ; (2) Sack of the Romano-British city 
of Bath by the West Saxons, a.p. 577; (3) Coronation of 
King Edgar, a.p. 973; (4) Visit of King Henry VII., and 
dream of Bishop Oliver King, a.p. 1499; (5) Visit of Queen 
Elizabeth and confirmation of the city’s charter, a.p. 1590; 
(6) Battle of Lansdown and fall of Sir Bevil Grenville, 
A.D. 1643; (7) The glorious times of Beau Nash and Raiph 
Allen, 1752 ; (8) Reception of Queen Charlotte, 1817. 

Tue electricity and street lighting committee of Ply- 
mouth Corporation have declined to accept the challenge of 
the local Gas Company to a demonstration of the respective 
merits of the rival illuminants. The committee some months 
ago instructed their engineer to report what means could be 
advantageously adopted to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
electric light as an illuminant, and also to consider the sug- 
gestion that special arc lamps should be placed at a few 
prominent points in the centre of the town. The Gas Com- 
pany thereupon suggested that arrangements should be made 
to demonstrate the efficiency and economy of gas as well as 
of electricity for street-lighting purposes. After two months’ 
consideration the committee have decided to reply thanking 


the Gas Company for their letter, but inviting them to sub- 
mit any suggestions they may have to make with regard to 
any improvement of the existing system of gas lighting, 


Mr. A. A. G, Mater, M.I.C.E., held an inquiry at Wal- 
sall last week, on behalf of the Local Government Board, as 
to a proposal by the Town Council to borrow 62,7341. for 
sewage disposal works. A scheme estimated to cost 78,5501, 
was prepared by the late borough surveyor, but Mr. Taylor, 
the present surveyor, amended it so as to cost 62,7341., and 
that scheme had been submitted to the Local Government 
Board and approved. Since then, however, a further report 
had been issued by the Royal Commission on the matter, 
and, acting on what was laid down there, the scheme was 
amended so that it would cost only 50,0001. and would keep 
all the works within the borough instead of going partly into 
West Bromwich and Wednesbury. The loan asked for was 
therefore 50,0001. 


A BUILDING workman who recently emigrated to America 
has sent an account of his experiences. In the course of it 
he says :—‘‘I stayed fifteen months in Montreal, but left on 
account of a strike, and have been in Chicago since last 
June. I was on a large skyscraper, twenty-two storeys high, 
right from start to finish, but it only lasted fifteen weeks, 
The buildings simply grow up like mushrooms here. You 
can guess the size when I tell you there are 110 bathrooms 
init. It isa sort of large boarding house for business people, 
We work on cable scaffolding, suspended from the steel frame. 


_work, The scaffolds are wound up by levers ; there is never 


any reaching up. It was rather a weird feeling at first 
Swinging up in the air about 250 feet high, and the style of 
work is so different. There are eighteen skyscrapers going 
up here this season, and trade will be good all over the 
States. Last year’s buildings in Chicago, if placed side by 
side, would take up fifty-five miles of frontage. That is 
paper estimates and no Yankee yarn. There is only one 
bricklayers’ hall in Chicago, and there were 9,000 brickies 
on the books last season, but that was because other parts 
were slack. There are 5,000 resident brickies, and that is 
a good number. We are now getting 65 cents an hour, eight 
hours a day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 1l. 1s. 8d. a day, and it has to 
be zero before they stop bricklayers. We work with sala- 
manders and canvas round scaffold.’’ , 
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AccorDING to an estimate submitted to the management 
mmittee of the Glasgow Corporation Markets Department 
y Messrs. Alex. Knox’ & Robb, measurers, the probable cost 
f the proposed extension of the lairages and slaughter-house 
coommodation fronting Hill Street and Duke Street, as 
aown on the plan attached to the report by the joint deputa- 
on of the Corporation and the Glasgow United Fleshers’ 
ociety as to the inspection of markets and slaughter-houses 
n the Continent and in London, will be 65,0001. The com- 
‘ittee approved of the proposed extension being proceeded 
ith, except as regards that part which involves the demoli- 
on of the tenements fronting Duke Street and Hill Street, 
hich is estimated to make the total cost 5,000/. less. The 
mmittee instructed the city engineer to proceed with the 
reparation of detailed working drawings, and, in con- 
anction with the measurers, of specifications, schedules of 
aantities, and forms of tender for the proposed extension, 
ie town clerk to advertise for tenders for the work so soon 
; the Corporation have approved of the minutes. 


In the Official Referee’s Court on Tuesday judgment was 
yen by Mr. Muir Mackenzie in the action brought by Mr. 
aniel T. Jackson, contractor, of Barking, against the Rom- 
‘rd Rural Council, in respect of the contract for the con- 
‘ruction of the Dagenham sewer and outfall works. The 
varing lasted thirty-four days. The plaintiff’s claim was 
10,750. for work done; alternatively he claimed the same 
nount for the alleged exceptional and unreasonable manner 
_which he was compelled to execute certain works; as a 
tther alternative, he claimed the same amount for damages 
r alleged false representations in the plans and drawings 
corporated in the contract and in quantities, on all of 
‘hich the plaintiff contracted, and by which the plaintiff 
‘id he was compelled to execute more costly work than was 
presented to be required. The Rural Council denied the 
aim, and counter-claimed for damages because the work 
as not executed in a certain time. The learned Official 


eferee found that the plaintiff did complete the work in 
jcordance with the specifications and sections as varied by 
e defendants’ orders, and therefore the defence of non- 
mpletion failed. He granted judgment for the plaintiff 
ic 35,4321. 15s. 85d. damages, and said that the plaintiff had 
‘eceeded on one issue, but failed on two, and a set-off of 


* 


Finch’s Patent 
“Weir” Lavatory 


IN RANGES. 


a 


costs was inconvenient; he should allow him three-quarters 
of the costs. The counter-claim was dismissed. 


For visiting Holland and Germany during the Easter 
holidays the Great Eastern Railway Company’s British 
Royal Mail Hook of Holland route offers exceptional facili- 
ties. Passengers leaving London in the evening and the 
Northern and Midland Counties in the afternoon arrive at 
the chief Dutch cities the following morning. A corridor 
train with dining and breakfast cars is run on the Hook of 
Holland service between London and Harwich. From the 
Hook of Holland through carriages and restaurant cars run 
in the North and South German express trains to Cologne, 
Bale and Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin 
in the evening. Special tickets at reduced fares have been 


arranged by the Harwich-Antwerp route for passengers wish- 
ing to visit Brussels for the Field of Waterloo. For tne 
convenience of passengers, tickets dated in advance can be 
obtained at the Liverpool Street Station Continental inquiry 
or booking offices. 


Bram compasses of a novel pattern have been introduced 
by Mr. W. H. Harling, mathematical drawing and surveying 
instrument manufacturer, of 47 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
The beam is wedge-shaped, so greatly assists the firm attach- 
ment of the compasses. The slider is ready clamped in any 
position without the use of a screw, which is liable to wear 
out, and it is adjusted by thumb pressure. Each set in- 
cludes two beams, one of 10 inches and the other 30 inches. 
The compasses with the shorter of the two will be found in 
practice to be an excellent substitute for a pair of 6-inch 
compasses, as it is perfectly rigid and the points are always 


perpendicular to the paper. Extra lengths of beam may be 
obtained at a small cost from the manufacturer, or they can 

be made by any carpenter. When the compasses are required 
for use in different offices, the beams can be supplied in-short | 
lengths, which can be joined by means of a double clamp. 

The points are fastened by clamping screws instead of the | 
usual set screws. The new idea is called Philpot’s Bare 
Beam Compasses. 
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REINFORCED BRICKWORK TEST. .-'=. | and piers. There were no ties between the inner and out 
walls. The distributed load of pig iron left on the spa 


Ws recently gave a brief general description of “‘ Monolithic after “the first day’s test was-5,040°1b./\ Next days 


Brickwork. —1.¢. brickwork with a reinforcement of steel increased to 8,260 lb. without any indication of deflectio, 


wire mesh 2 inches or 24 inches in width with four tensional ; f: 
wires running its extreme length. The tests here illustrated pong ee ma ere oc” suddenly witho 
g . 


were carried out on a piece of brick wall 3 feet high forming An examination of the: fracture showers sn mie 


where built into the pier, had sheared across, and the othe 
had broken away at the joint. The wire reinforcement th 
bore the tension strain of the load of 10,640 lb. Finally, 4] 
bricks of the cantilever wall gave way under excessive shea 
ing force, the wire reinforcement being likewise cut across, 


“TEST OF 


ge gestae 
IH.B.REINFORCENENT, 
LOAD 


[0640 BS 


} 


a 5 feet cantilever built 2s follows:—A 44-inch outer wall, This remarkable result shows that the method of rei 
a cavity 14 inch, and an inner 3-inch wall. The joints were | forcement is valuable and will permit of openings in bri 
reinforced in every course on the H B system, this reinforce- | walls being constructed of wide spans without the use 
ment being carried throughout the entire length of the walls | girders or arches to support the brickwork. This method 


= 


|. See LEAD as an effective and for ‘ALL TIME” Damp Course cannot | 


surpassed. 
consists of a continuous sheet of lead foil, protected between two ae : 


layers of fibrous asphalte sheeting. 
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¢ruction is new in England, but similar ones have been 
wn in Germany for several years, and the system of 
srs. Rd. Johnson, Clapham & Morris is quite equal to 
best German one that we have seen. 

} 


AN L.C.C. MAIN DRAINAGE CONTRACT. 


f London County Council on December 15, 1908, referred 
the main drainage committee the undermentioned tenders 
, the Be nction of section 5 of the northern low-level 
or No. 2 between Grosvenor Crescent and Warwick Road, 
jisington — 


|. N. Coles, Westbourne Park £164,810 1 0 
ohn Cochrane & Sons, Westminster 187,937 4.2 
Pearson & Son, Ltd., Westminster 188,580 16 0 
_Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Westminster 189,712 0 0 

_ Shellabear & Son, Plymouth 189,954 4 § 
elletts, Ltd., Holborn ; 191,415 9 5 


Jn December 22 the committee bes that it would be 
he Council’s advantage to obtain fresh tenders for the 
k. The Council, however, did not accept this recom- 
dation and passed the following resolution :—‘‘ That the 
mmendation be referred back” to the committee, with 
ructions to accept, on behalf of the Council, during the 
ling recess, the lowest of the tenders received for the 
%ruction of section 5 of the northern low-level sewer 
2, on condition that the tenderer agrees to give prefer- 
yin employment on casual or unskilled labour required 
the work to men bona fide resident in the county of 
don, and that particulars of such tender and of the 
aining tenders be subsequently reported to the Council.”’ 
m accordance with the foregoing instruction the main 
inage committee accepted, on January 7, 1909, the tender 
nitted by Mr. A. N. Coles, subject to the conditions 
rred to in the Council’s resolution. Mr. Coles at first 
ised to give the undertaking which the Council required 
i reference to the employment of London labour, but, as 
asult of further correspondence, he agreed to meet the 
ncil’s wishes in this respect on condition that he was 
»wed to make certain wlterations in the schedule of prices 
tained in his tender. This course was not permitted, 
: 


THE 


and on February 9, 1909, the Council decided to invite fresh 
tenders for the work. 

The new tenders, which contained a clause providing that 
preference in employment on casual or unskilled labour 
required for the work should be given to men bona fide 
resident in the county of London, were as follows :— 


The Westminster Construction Com- 


pany, Ltd., Westminster £172,630 12 6 
W. Muirhead & Co., Westminster 174,998 11 2 
H. M. Nowell, Stockton- -on-Tees 175,852 2 6 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Westminster 177,782 0 0 
John Cochrane & Sons, Westminster 182,698 6 2 
S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., Westminster 183,147 18 6 
G. Shellabear & Son, Plymouth 185,435 13 5 
H. Kellett, Ealing . ' : ; 186,070 18 5 
EK. Bentley & Son, Leicester 3 187,453 12 3 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester : : 198,667 11 6 
Walter Scott & Middleton, Ltd., West- 

minster : ‘ 205,437 0 O 


Price & Reeves 207,036 16 11 


The chief engineer’s estimate comparable with the tenders 
is 172,7501. 

The main drainage committee recommend that the tender 
of the Westminster Construction Company, Ltd., should be 
accepted. Also that an expenditure on capital account not 
exceeding 4,500]. be sanctioned for general incidental ex- 
penses, including the employment of resident and assistant 
engineers, clerks of works and inspectors required in connec- 
tion with the supervision of the work referred to in the fore- 
going resolution. 


Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned a loan of 
8,500/. for the erection of a new kursaal and pump-room at 
Matlock Bath. The total cost of the scheme will be over 
30,000/. Building is to be commenced at once. The kursaal 
will occupy the best site in the town, and include a restau- 

rant to seat 1,000, a roller-skating floor, a ballroom, a concert 

or theatre hall. Mr. F. W. Ackland Hodge, of 101 Gower 
Street, London, and Mr. Jno. Nuttall, of Matlock, are the 
joint architects for the scheme. 


“DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjurction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 


committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
£6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


This Grate can only be supplied through 


Builders’ 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


r. = RR. CORKER, Ltda., 


GENERAL. IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


iiss Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


| 


W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, 
where the “ Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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THE “AERO” FIRE ALARM. 92 Queen Victoria Street, which is in automatic commun; 
tion with the various installations throughout London, 

for instance, a fire was to break out in the new Selfrid, 
Stores (one of the large buildings equipped with the ‘* Agy 
system), the alarm would be raised simultaneously at th 


ANYONE about to instal a fire alarm in any premises and who 
is studying the various systems available should not omit to 
investigate the claims of the ‘‘ Aero”’ alarm. This can best 
be done in the case of a London architect or engineer by a 
visit to 92 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., the central office of 
the Aero Fire Alarm, Ltd. Installations are also in use in 
some of the chief provincial cities as well as in various 
country mansions. 

The alarm is remarkable for its simplicity. It consists of 


a wire-covered copper tube, one-tenth of an inch in outside | - : : ; 
; sels eee ee ; ing screw, and to the variable distance between the dise ; 
diameter, which is run round the ceiling of the rooms of a 


are : : : | the tw rtacts. By S i ra: 
building, and may be concealed from sight. It is carried | ‘%® TWO © tacts. By these means an increase aa 2 
= - — ; | creased susceptibility may be arranged as desired. Anot 
through walls, or from floor to floor like an electric wire. | featieees thos aed thorousheees ae thes sian 4 
Both ends of the tube go to an indicator board, where one is ze rae es sherds ts Fe ting wena 2 ee of ’ a. 
joined to the flat circular detector-chamber. One side of this hawks Sere pee as Bao aon Tone re iy 
chamber is made of a thin flexible disc, above which are two creda a5 ae tahe eae toe ie oxiekes -* 
contacts, so that if the air pressure in the tube causes the | ET of Behl the@laen therafonaue soar 
disc to bulge, these contacts are brought together and close | ae thie d vedi ancien ie its inva e "TH © Sa 

+ ey ° . — — oa 5 33 | y . £ u . Fe 
an electrical circuit. Near the detector-chamber is a ‘“‘ leak,”’ tubing cai bes hidden ee Cornine soe ee a vod Me 
connecting the tube with the outer air. This is closed more Ena Re oe ae of sight. . ERs anion ee un 
or less tightly, according to requirements, by a porous washer : ar. one ae wae A neeee not eee i: rohikene Mie 
and an adjusting screw. The other end of the tube is joined by Saf iy Teen 1 ee ural eff 

ae ‘i : p y unsightly wires or thermostats. Finally, the syste 

to a testing pump with a push button and hand-wheel. approved by the fre offices camuntia ale ail og 
The ‘‘leak ’’ allows the air pressure inside the copper tube <e , weiciee MS maximum vobne eee ee is installa 
to fluctuate with the external atmosphere. When the tem- | P#™* i 


perature of a room is raised for working purposes by stoves, ae 
radiators, pipes.or other means the increase is gradual and z 
slow, and consequently the gradually expanding air inside 
the tube makes its escape through the “‘ leak’’ and does not THE plans for the new slaughter-houses of the Edinbur 
affect the flexible disc. In the event of an outbreak of fire, | Corporation at Gorgie were passed by the Edinburgh De 
however, the increase is so rapid that the air has not time | of Guild Court last week. The buildings are to be construet 
to escape before affecting the disc, which expands, an elee- | chiefly of brick, with ferro-conerete roofs, with the excepti 
trical circuit is made, and the alarm immediately sounds. of the lairages, which are intended to be of corrugated in 
In the case of an independent installation such as would | The interior walls are to be tiled, with the exception of 
be put up in a country house, the alarm could be simul- | refreshment rooms, while an overhead tracking for the ec 
taneously raised on various parts of the building, in the | veyance of carcases is to be erected. Estimates have be 
stables, in the lodge, and in any other place where help accepted involving an outlay of 30,0002. The work has he 
would be forthcoming. In certain provincial towns there is a begun, the contracts having been let to Messrs. James Ki 
direct connection from the premises so protected to the fire | near, Sons & Co. It¢ is expected they will complete th 
station. The London County Council will not allow such a | part of the work early next year. The plans were prepar 
connection, so that a central office has been established at | by Mr. J. A. Williamson, city architect. . 


premises and at Queen Victoria Street, where the sig 
would be transmitted to the fire brigade. Elaborate ; 
cautions are taken against any chance breakdown in ~ 
signal, and it would seem as if no failure were possible, 

One striking feature of the alarm is its adaptability 
different requirements, thanks to the “ leak ’’ with its adju 
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CONSTRUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


he ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil En- 
Irs on March 9, Mr. James C. Inglis, president, in the 
, a paper was read on ‘‘ Concrete and Masonry Dam 
ction in New South Wales”’ by Mr. L. A. B. Wade, 
jst.C.E. The following is an abstract :— 
4 thirteen cases concrete walls curved in plan have been 
for the storage of town water-supplies, the resistance 
e material in the wall and the sides of the valley being 
upon for stability, and complex questions of stresses 
- disregarded. The formula used for determining the 
ness of a wall at any level below the highest water- 
pce WAS 


aich T denotes the thickness at any level in feet; R, the 
‘is in feet; P, the water-pressure in tons per square 
| §, the stress in tons per square foot. These vary as 
ix for different materials, where D is the depth of water 
vet :—7=RDX0.0014 when S is equal to 20 tons; 
Dx0.0018 when S is equal to 15 tons; 7=RDX0.0023 
_§ is equal to 12 tons; 7 =RDxX0.0027 when S is equal 
tons. 
he cross-section would be a triangle, but in practice it 
visable to make the top not less than 3 feet 6 inches 
increased according to the depth of water and the 
ww passing over in flood-time. The climatic conditions 
gainst the formation of heavy ice. 
ine of the thirteen walls are curved for the whole of 
length ; of the rest, the Cootamandra has two tangents 
tavyity cross-section, and the Tamworth, Parkes and 
ongong walls each have one tangent of gravity cross- 
m. In all cases they abut against the rock sides of the 
ss to their top levels. The gravity tangent at Parkes is 
ructed on a flat bench of rock at a level about 13 feet 
+ the top of the wall, the thrust of the arched length 
* taken by the gravity length, assisted by an anchorage 
eel rails placed vertically and connecting the wall to 
ock foundation. 
he horns of the curve are more or less fixed by local 
itions, and a radius giving a versed sine of about one- 
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third forms the most economical location between those 
points. When this rule will not apply, the radius may be 
advantageously altered to suit the configuration of the 
valley. 

In two cases pressures of 24 and 25 tons per square foot 
have been allowed on hard granite, but later these lmits 
have been reduced to 20 tons. Hard slate, sandstones, con- 
glomerates and ironstones are limited to 15 or 12 tons per 
square foot, according to quality, and softer sandstones to 
10 tons. These limiting pressures apply to the walls rather 
than the abutments, as the end of the wall can be splayed, 
thus reducing the pressure per unit area in the abutments. 
The walls in all cases are of Portland-cement concrete, with 
plums of greater resistance than the concrete, which is there- 
fore the measure of the crushing resistance of the wall. The 
proportions of the concrete in all cases are 114 cubic feet of 
sand, 10 cubic feet of shivers from 3-inch to g-inch gauge, 
and 13 cubic feet of metal of 1}-inch gauge. The results of 
tests of concrete gave a mean crushing resistance of 50 tons 
per square foot when mixed with soft sandstone and 100 tons 
with sound igneous rocks. It has been assumed that concrete 
in bulk offers a crushing resistance 15 times greater than 
that of unsupported 6-inch cubes. The maximum pressures 
allowed on different materials give a factor of safety of 5 on 
results from unsupported 6-inch cubes, which, if the assump- 
tion of increased strength be correct, will be 74 for concrete 
in bulk. 

The section of a wall of 500 feet radius to resist 20 tons 
per square foot and of a wall of 270 feet radius to resist 
10 tons per square foot closely approximates to that of a 
gravity wall for « similar depth of water. The author is of 
opinion that gravity walls should be made straight, a curve 
having no advantage as regards strength or adaptability to 
meet contraction sufficient to justify the increased quan- 
tities. The economical limit justifying substitution of curved 
for gravity walls is with radii somewhat less than the fore- 
going, bearing in mind the greater length of a curved as 
compared with a straight wall; thus the use of curved walls 
is restricted to comparatively narrow valleys and gorges. 

Igneous rocks as foundations proved the most impervious 
media against leakage. In the case of granite, all soft seams 
were followed up. In sandstones and conglomerates, the 
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weaknesses were found along horizontal beds, and in cases 
leakage occurred under the flanks of walls, water entering 
some distance up-stream, the exit being some distance down- 
stream. In two instances short drives were carried under the 
flank of a wall to cut out weak places, being filled again with 
concrete and grouted through drill-holes under pressure. The 
worst leakages have been experienced in shale and slate. 

The proportions of material used in concrete are sufficient 
for the required resistance at a minimum cost, but are not 
sufficiently impervious for a thin wall. In earlier walls a 
6-inch facing of special concrete was placed on the up-stream 
side for watertightness. Subsequently it was found that by 
working the sloppy concrete in situ against the mould boards 
a skin was formed on the surface and a practically imper- 
vious wall was obtained. When, however, surplus water 
dried out, vertical cracks developed. Further experience 
showed that longitudinal contraction was less in a wall of 
concrete placed in situ fairly dry and well rammed, and that 
cracks either do not occur or occur only to a much less 
extent; but a skin could not be obtained and thin walls 
leaked excessively. It was found that two coats of neat 
cement applied as the timber was stripped gave good results 
and did not scale, owing to the absence of frosts. 

Cracks have appeared more or less in the Parkes, Coota- 
mundra, Tamworth, Wellington and Mudgee dams, but no 
failures have resulted. No cracks have appeared in any of 
the other dams. 

The cracks in the Mudgee dam are more open than are 
those in dams constructed of dry concrete. Vertical cracks in 
all cases twist in their course, inwardly as well as vertically, 
and open and close with change of temperature ; they almost 
disappear with high temperature and low water-level and 
cold temperature and high water-level, and open most with 
cold temperature and low water-level. They occur as a rule 
at quick changes of foundation level. 

The author is of opinion that such vertical cracks, as they 
occur naturally, do not endanger the stability of the walls ; 
but as they are likely to develop, it is better to provide 
parting joints to allow of the cracks forming on radial lines, 
spaced at intervals, than to allow them to occur naturally. 
Iron built horizontally into the top levels of walls has been 
suggested to prevent vertical cracks, but the author thinks 


this would lead to horizontal cracks. Tron might be brilt in 


if the parting joints were provided 
the joints. 

In the opinion of the author the experience gain 
these structures since the first was completed in 1895 § 
that curved walls relying for their stability on their y, 
ance to crushing form a safe and economical means of st 
large bodies of water. 

Cataract Dam for Sydney Water-supply.—This da 
straight in plan and will retain about 21,500,000,000 ga 
of water, covering an area of 2,400 acres. The dimen; 
are:—Length of wall, 811 feet; height above river 
157 feet ; depth below river-bed, 35 feet ; total height | 
to top), 192 feet; top width, 165 feet; bottom w' 
158 feet ; maximum depth of water stored, 150 feet; le 
of spillway weir, 715 feet. | 

The highest estimated flood-level is 4 feet 6 inches ove. 
spillway weir. | 

The material of which the dam is constructed is | 
Hawkesbury sandstone, and its maximum crushing-s 
was limited to 83 tons per square foot. A system of 6. 
rectangular conduits filled with broken stone, parallel to 
about 6 feet back from up-stream face, was constructe 
drain the interior of the wall, and these conduits were a 
drawn into 6-inch earthenware pipes laid at right ang), 
the wall, with exits on the down-stream face. | 

The sandstone, from experiments, gave a crus 
strength of 276.3 tons per square foot on 12-inch q@ 
unsupported. | 

Tests on concrete at ninety days gave an averag 
113.5 tons, and mortar, for hearting, about 102 tons| 
square foot. | 

The remainder of the paper dealt with the constructic 
this dam. 


and if it did not ; 


At the last meeting of the Stirling Town Council | 
burgh surveyor presented a report on the cost of erecting | 
municipal buildings on the site of the present ones, | 
cluding the purchase of property between Union Stréet | 
Spittal Street, the total cost of the buildings wouk 
12,931/., and without this property the estimated cost wi 
be 9,071/. The report was read and the matters contit| 
for further consideration. | 
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Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

amgements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

MED QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

EEDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 
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fe NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
“received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
Tater than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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---—sC&EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
‘connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY HMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
‘made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
‘complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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Pi es and Particulars from the Sole Makers : 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


NOTICE. 
Next Friday being Good Friday, Tax Arcurrecr will 
be published on Thursday. All advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 4 P.M. on Wednesday, April 7. 


No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
Saturday morning, April 8. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KeremMont.—The Wallasey Urban District Council invite 
designs from architects practising in Lancashire and 
Cheshire for Carnegie public library, Earlston Road, Lis- 
card, Cheshire. Particulars on deposit of 2I., to be refunded 
on receipt of designs or return of papers within seven days, 
from Mr, W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, EKgre- 
mont, Cheshire. 

Gtascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100I., 75l., 501: 
and 251. will be awarded.. Deposit 3J. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Reapine.—June 15,—The Berkshire County Council in- 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 


bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 100/., 75/., and 507. Deposit 11. 1s. 


Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AppLeBy.—April 13,.—For mason, joiner, © plumber, 
painter, plasterer, ironfounder and slater’s work required 
in erection of elementary school at Appleby, Westmorland. 
Deposit 1/. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Swadford Cham- 
bers, Skipton. ' 
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BarnstEy.—April 5.—For the completion of about seven- 
teen houses (bricklayers’ and masons’ work only) at the Oak 
Mills Estate. Send names to Messrs. Tennant & Collins, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley, and Pontefract. 

BarnsitEy.—April 3,—For the several works required in 
erection of two dwelling houses in Blenheim Road. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

Brexuiit-on-Spa.—April 16.—For the construction of a 
colonnade, shelters and bandstand, for the Corporation. 
Deposit 5J. Myr. George Ball, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bexhill. 

Brnetey.—April 5.—For erection of a training college at 
Bingley, Yorks (whole or separate tenders). The West Rid- 
ing Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 1/. with 
the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


BrrxpaLte (Lanos.).—April 5.—For new aisles and 
vestries, St. John’s Church, whole or separate trades. 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

Brameron.—April 14.—For small alterations at the 
Brampton police station, Cumberland. Mr. George Dale 
Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 

BricHaM (CUMBERLAND).—April 5.—For the joiner’s 
-work, plumbing, glazing and painting for two houses at 
Brigham. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, Workington. 


Bristout.—April 8.—For the construction and mainten- 


ance for twelve months after completion, of—(1) A steel- 
framed building covered with galvanised corrugated iron ; 
(2) a small brick building ; (3) a small wooden office, at the 
Royal Edward Dock. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Cum- 
berland Road, Bristol. Deposit 31. with the Secretary of the 
Docks Committee, 19 Queen Square, Bristol. 

Bury.—April 17.—For erection of fifty cottages (five 
pairs each of five types), Bolton Road, for the Corporation. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 

Carstor.—April 8,—For erection of Grammar School, 
Caistor, Lincolnshire. Mr. Ernest Whitlock, arcliitect and 
surveyor, 26 Scale Lane, Hull. 


CuartHam Downs.—April 29.—For the erection <¢ 
recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County Lunat; 
Asylum. Deposit 5/. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 § 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

Compr Hay.—-April 14.—For building Council school ; 
Combe Hay, Somerset. Mr. W. F. Bird, Midsomer Nortor 


DartmourH.—April 6.—For alterations, &c., at Shey 
leigh’s Gift, Coombe. Mr, E. H. Back, C.E., M.S.A. a 


tect and surveyor, Dartmouth. 


DrwsBury.—April 6.—For the mason, joiner, plumbe 
slater, plasterer, painter, heating and electric lghting e 
gineer’s trades in Nurses’ Home. Messrs. W. Hanstock . 
Son, architects, Branch Road, Batley. 


DEWSBURY. 
in erection of three houses at Northfields. 
Sons & Ridgway, F.R.UB.A., architects, 
valuers, Market Place, Dewsbury. 

Dupitey.—April 17.—For erection and completion of 
high school for girls (accommodation about 350 places 
Deposit 3l. 3s. Apply to Mr. J. Hutchings, architect an 
surveyor, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

EpinspurGH.—April 5.—For new service stair and othe 
internal alterations in'Council offices, Castle Terrace. ~ Mi 


April 8.—For the various works require 
Messrs. Karl 
surveyors an 


R. M. Cameron, architect,.53 Great King Street, Hdir 
burgh. 


Eprnsurcu.—April 7.—For the equipment and complet 
fitting up of the new slaughter-houses at Gorgie. Deposi 
5. 5s. Mr. J. A, Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public Work 
Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Emesieton.—April 14,—For the various works required i 
erection of a villa at Embleton, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G 
Scott. & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Work 
ington. 


Duruam.—April 13.—For (1) Cookery centre at Esk, Ma 
F, E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. (2) Alterations at Anz 
field Plain infants’ Council school, Mr. W.- Rushworth 
Shire Hall, Durham. 


Exmovutu.—April 7.—For additions to a furniture stor 
in Tower Street, and for forming a covered shed at the bac 
of Victoria Road. Messrs. Crews & Son, 4 Rolle Street. 
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| Feiton.—April 5.—For various works required in erec- 
ion of two dwelling houses. Mr. Fenwick Dobson, Front 
treet, Felton, Northumberland. 

GarnsBorouGH, &c. (Lincs.).—April 16.—For erection 
f, or additions to, elementary schools, for the Lindsey 
ounty Council education committee, viz, :—Ropery Road, 
ainsborough (new block) ; South Killingholme (new school 
ith teacher’s house) ; Skegness Council (additions) ; Crosby 
idditions). Deposit 2/. 2s. in each case. Send names by 
pril 5 to Messrs, Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
hambers, Lincoln. 

GATESHEAD.—April 6.—For alterations and additions to 
ie infirmary at the workhouse, Bensham. Messrs. New- 
mbe & Newcombe, architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
pon-Tyne. 

Harrineron.—April 5.—For the slating, plumbing, 
lastering, glazing and painting of a house at Harrington, 
umberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 
syors, Workington. 

Hincxtey.—April 6.—-For erection of public baths at the 
var of the. Council Offices. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. E. H. 
rump, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, the Council 
ffices, Hinckley. 

/ Houwu.—April 5.—For additions to the ‘‘ Phoenix ”’ Print- 
ig Works, Manor Street. Deposit 11. Mr. Arthur Easton, 
echitect, 7 Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull. 

| Itrorp.—April 5.—For taking down the temporary 
hhool in Uphall Road, and removing and re-erecting same 
artly on the South Park school site in Water Lane, and 


irtly at Little Heath, Goodmayes. Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. H. 
haw, M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Ilford. 
IreLAnp.—April 3.—For building eighteen single 


bourers’ cottages, two double cottages, and for fencing six- 
en plots. Deposit 5s. Mr. R. Goodbody, clerk to the 
loneygowan Rural District Council, Mountmellick. 

, Inetanp.—April 7.—For building two dwelling houses in 
atherine Street, Limavady, adjoining Orange Hall. 
essrs. R. E. Buchanan & Co., architects, Castle Street, 
ondonderry. 

 Tretanp.—April 7.—For erection of a pair of labourers’ 
vitages in the Rathdown No. 1 rural district. Payment 5s. 
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Mr. P. Cunniam, clerk to the rural district council, Lough- 
linstown. 

IrELAND.—April 7.—For alterations and improvements 
to Newton Stewart parish church. Messrs. R. E. Buchanan 
& Co., architects, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


IrELAND.—April 10.—For alteration and extension of 
Dungiven Presbyterian Church. Mr. Samuel Macartney, 
architect, Dungiven, Ireland. 


Locxertry.—April 3.—For erection of two small brick 
bridges at Lockerley, near Romsey. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Lonpon.—April 15.—For erection of municipal buildings 
in Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, N.E. Deposit 2l. 2s. 
Mr. EK. E. Finch, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bethnal Green, N.E. 

Lower SuHerr.—April 7.—For erection of a cottage at 
Lower Shelf, near Halifax. Mr. G. Reginald Oddy, archi- 
tect, Northowram, Halifax, Yorks. 

NorrrneHam.—April 10.—For building a Bulwell stone 
boundary wall, also for certain structural alterations to 
cottages in Brewhouse Yard, and to buildings in yard ad- 
joining the Castle Waterworks works, Castle Boulevard. 
Deposit Il. 1s. Mr. F. W. Davies, water engineer, St. 
Peter’s Church Side, Nottingham. 


Ravciirre.—April 24.—For erection and completion of 
Council offices at Radcliffe, Lancs. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. 
W. M. Gillow, 66 Deansgate, Manchester, and Mr. R. Holt, 
8 Victoria Street, Liverpool, architects. 

St. THomas.—April 6.—For the erection of Sunday- 
school buildings for the Trustees of Wesleyan Methodist 


Extension. Send names to Mr. Harbottle Reed, F.R.I.B.A., 
12 Castle Street, Exeter. 


ScoTLanp.— April 7.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
and slater’s work of additions and alterations at the farm 
steading of Overtown, Pluscarden, Elgin, Mr. John Wittet, 
architect, Elgin, 

ScortanD.—April 8.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plaster, and painter’s work of cottages to be erected 
at Easter Coltfield, Alves. Mr. John Wittet, architect, 
Elgin, N.B. 


‘ELECTRIC 


MDRO-EXTRACTORS 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


(MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE: 


alent Steel Selfconfained | 
@axRoon: Denice imines 


BAL BEARING AUTMARC 
DOUBLE ACKON DOGR PIVOT 


‘0 Nailing required. 


Id Medal, Paris, 1867. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


ufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 
Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works— BRIDGWATER, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. @ 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.’ 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 


| ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 


ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. _ Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


GHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy). 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, ce. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 
ec tne RE ee EES 5 EN EY SEEPS 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box T , G. W. Ratiway (He dnd). 
CorsHAM Down QuaRRy (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 6; 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W, 
Telephones—No, 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK, 


pa 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Scorranp.—April 9.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
and cement works of reconstruction of steading at Brown- 
hills, Hlrick, Newmachar. Messrs. Burnett & Reid, 12 
Golden Square, Aberdeen. | 

Scottanp.—April 10.—For the brick, joiner, plumber, 
plaster and slater, at licensed premises, Glencraig. Mr. 
James T. Scobie, architect, Dunfermline and Lockelly. 


Scottanp.—April 13.—For reinforced concrete founda- 
tions, raft and walls of swimming bath at West Protection 
Wall, Dundee. Mr. J. Thomson, city engineer, 91 Com- 
mercial Street, Dundee. 


SHERBURN Hrxiu.—April 3.—For erection of new premises 
for the Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society, Ltd. Forward 
names to Mr. J. Walton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., St. John 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Stoveu.—April 3.—For internal alterations to Cedar 
House, Deposit 1l. ls, The Surveyor to the Council, Mac- 
kenzio Street, Slough. 


SroxestEy.—April 17.,—For alterations and additions to 
the police station. Apply by April 7 to Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, 13 Lendal, Yorks. 

Surpiton.—April 26.—For erection and completion of 
extensions to the Electricity works in Ewell Road. Mr, John 
Armitage, architect, Sanctuary House, Westminster. Send 
names and 51. deposit by April 14 to Mr. F. J. Bell, deputy 
clerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Truro.—April 6.—For construction of a retaining wall 
on the south side of Station Road, opposite to railway sta- 
tion. Deposit 1l. Mr. Fredk. A. Barnes, A.M.I.C.E., city 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Truro. 

Truro.—April 10.—For completing the tower of St. 
Paul’s church. Rev. W. G. Kerr, St. Paul’s Vicarage, 
Truro. 

Watrs.—April 5.—For building a police station at Ton- 
yrefail, Glamorgan. The County Offices, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

WorsporoucH.—April 6.—For the whole or any portion 
of the works in erection of ten houses on Sheffield Road, 
Worsborough, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, 
Saville House, Worsborough Bridge, near Barnsley. 


[SPRAGUE & CO.}«MAXinun Daylight 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS || ——@Glass” 
of every description. increases Daylight 5 to 20 times . 


when glazed in ordinary windows. 


|4. & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


; Telegrams: “ sia one Telephone: et sodas ) * Cat’s Eye Glass fd (eek 


A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


6 serge EA Laie Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. Franco-British Exhibition, Lond: ¢ 

- » London, 1 

British Traders’ Aseociatitan. Send for Samples and test LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST:, s.W 

For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. for yourself the merits of these emanenszasuyusananeneniaeanceciia inn 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWEL scientifically shaped glasses. 

119 Finsbury Pavement, PonDon. E.C. I s BLACKBURN, STARLING &( 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 


40 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 


tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW CLASS co. 


Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 28 Victoria St., Westminster, London. 


QNVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


ce 


Aly) 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


. FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


Wates.—April 6.—For erection of fifty or more cottages. 
at Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Watres.—April 6.—For erection of farm paride at Tyr- 
Rhos, Llwydcoed, Aberdare. Deposit. ll. 1s. Mr J. 
Llewellin Smith, M.S8.A., architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—April 6.—For erection of a new bathroom, &e., 
at Bay View, Tenby. Mr. J. Preece James, architect, 
Tenby. 

Wates.—April 7.—For erection of the Glynn Vivian Art 
Gallery in Alexandra Road, Swansea. Deposit 5/1: 5s. 
Send names to Mr, Glendinning Moxham, F.R.1.B.A., 
39 Castle Street, Swansea. 

Watrs.—April 7,.—For erociaee of two semi-detached 
villas at Monk Street, Aberdare. Mr, Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—April 7.—For erection of ten houses at Monk 
Street and Trevor Street, Aberdare. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—April 8.—For erection of forty liusee at Ben. 
main, near Blackwood, Mon. Messrs. Webb & Davies, ‘leet 
architects, High Street, Blackwood, Mon. 

Watrs.—April 8.—For erection of three shops, with offices 
over, at Mill Street, Pontypridd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd, 

Watns.—April 9.—For certain work at the Old County 
Prison, Haverfordwest, and for alterations, painting, and 
drainage work at the police station, Milford Haven. Mr, 
Arthur. H. Thomas, assistant county surveyor, Pembroke. — 

Watxs.—April 10.—For construction of a cattle market, 
sheds, boundary walls and other appurtenant work, at Nar- 
berth. Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

Wates.—April 10.—For alterations to Caledffrwd, 
Clwytybont, Carnarvon. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect and 
surveyor, 17 Bridge Street, Carnarvon. 

Watrs.—April 12.—For erection of thirty 2 or more cot- 
tages at Gelligaer Village. Mr, Wm. Harris, architect and 
surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Wauxes.—April 12.—For pulling down old buildings, and 
the erection of a Masonic lodge on the site at Narberth. Mr. 
J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 


MARSHALL & 60 


Architectural Modellers, — 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton: ‘Pie 
Manufacturers, -— 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMER i LonDon 


Telephone No. 136 Hamm 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., IT 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. — 

STEEL ROOF AND BRIDCE PUILDE 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings f 
and Great Stadium for the 


‘é MITED,. 3 
Manufacturers and Erectors ot 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, ; 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns: 
s Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


Colliery Signals | 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


“SYUB] [@O;IpuyyAD 
J9IEAA OF] 9Y} JO SsaoNposzu] [eUTS]IO amp 


“* Blackburn, Nottinghame 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham, 


hd 
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| Wates.—April 14.—For erection of.a butter stores, dwell- 
ing house, out-offices and boundary walls at Whitland. Mr. 
J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 


Wates.—April 14.—For church and hall to be erected at 
Ynysybwl. Deposit 1l. 1s. Send names to Mr. T. RE. 
Richards, A.R.1I.B.A., architect, Pontypridd. 


Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a dwelling house at 
Tabernacle Road, Burry Port. Mr. A. Wilcox, Old Har- 
pour, Burry Port. 

_ Wates.—April 21.—For erection of a hall and classrooms 
atthe Pisgah church, Talywain. Mr. D. J. Lougher, archi- 
ect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 

We.iine.—April 10.—For erection of a branch public 
ibrary in Bellegrove Road, Welling, Kent. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr, Thos. G. Baynes, clerk: Council Offices, Bexley Heath, 
Kent. 

West AUCKLAND. —April 8.—For the whole or any por- 
ks of the work required in erection of a church hall. Mr. 

H. Livesay, architect and surveyor, Newgate Street, 
iBiop Auckland. 
| Wauittrneton Moor.—April 3.—For Council schools at 
Whittington Moor, near Chesterfield, to accommodate 432 


fants. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, 
\.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, “St. Mary’s Gate, 
Jerby. 


Yorxs.—April 13.—For the following works for the 
ducation committee of the Hast Riding of York, viz.: (1) 
rection of a Council school to accommodate eighty-nine 
hildren at Wawne. Deposit 1l. 1s. (2) Erection of a cloak 
oom, &c., at the Council school at Burstwick. (3) Altera- 
‘ons and additions to the Council schools at Ryhill-cum- 
amerton. The building surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


Mr. C. Hoge, C.E., Glasgow, has been appointed by the 
berfeldy water committee to report upon the various 
vhemes submitted for an increased water supply for the 
argh. Mr. Hogg will also act as consulting engineer in con- 
ection with the proposed drainage scheme “for “Dunfermline 
jrought about by the dock extensions at Rosyth. 


| MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM ows, 


| FARIFIGH DOWN, 


FOR HAROENING 
& PRESERVING 


BNE: 
Noten: 
ty 


BRADFORD, 


\ 
f KS. Nin 


TENDERS. 


BARNOLDSWICK. 


1} 


fist 


For extension of sewage outfall works (Contract No. 1). 
Mr. W. Bennett, engineer, Barnoldswick. 
Kirke, £5,656 17 10 
Nayler & aon 5;500.. 0.0 
Firth & Co. 5,096 6 3 
Bushby & Sons 5,065 1 7 
Waring & Sons. 4,903 0 0 
Dent & Sons 4,830 16 11 
Clegg Bros. 4,790 3 8 
Brigg 4,751 14 0 
Sugden AGO 
Warp & TEriny, ‘Bradford (accepted) 4,738 17 11 
Brassington Bros. & Corney AOL SO 
Graham & Sons . ; : 4,560 0 0 
BASINGSTOKE. 


For alterations and additions to premises, Church Street, 
for the Conservative and Unionist Association. Mr. W. 
Roranp Howett, F.R.I.B.A., Reading, and 18 Percy 


Street, W. 
General bwilding works. 
Tigwell £1,511 0 0 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 1,297 0 0 
Tarrant , : 120 10s 0 
Sutton & Co. 1245.14 0 
Jennings 1,195 10 0 
Harris 151295 O50 
Goodall & ‘Co, (recommended) . 11189157 0 
Painting and decorating. 
Doman & Sons (recommended) . : - 92 10 0 
BRIGG. 
For making-up of Saw Mill Lane. Mr. E. K. Crarx, sur- 
veyor. 
Huntsman : £1,438 9 6 
Brumby, Robinson & Son . 1,510 12° 6 
Milnes, Son & Co. L140= G820 
Sykes 06808 40 
Medforth : 970 0 0 
SANGUIN, Grimsby (accepted) 838. -8 2 


par Pap 
Ae 


Uy 
TRADE i MARK 


@» WATERPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


HARTHAM 
AND THE PRINCIPAL Su ARRIES, 


OR Washo Gurne Park. HEAD OFFICES :- 422. BATEL HIVE BERIAL @uivoines. IE 
. Grgsvenor Road, SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. MANCHESTER ~ eR Ears 


4 (Cy iy 


Vf 
) i 


HARCOURTS  (1b.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


OTHER 
PLACES: 


The City Hall, Belfast. 
The Technical Institute, Belfast. 

The “‘ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

“The Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, Lond 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


___ BREAKING STRAINS. 
50 Ibs. 380 Ibs. 600 lbs. ® 9800 lbs. 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Car riageW orks,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester, 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
The Mansion of T. W ilson, Esq., Hull. 
The City Asylum, Birmingham. 


Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including * ‘The Cunard,’ The W hite 
Star,’ “The Dominion,’ “ The P. & O., 

* The North German Lloyd,” &e., &e. 


on. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRISTOL. Le EAST BOLDON. 
For erecting a chancel, with vestries, &c., at St. Anne’s, | For erecting premises. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Be 
Brislington. Mr. H. M. Bennett, architect, Bristol. architect, Sunderland. 
Blackmore ; ‘ : ’ -- £1,665 0 0 LUMSDEN, Jarrow (accepted) . : . £1 270s 
Stephens & Bastow ; : . Maids! 1,627.0 0 
Martin & Son . ; ; ; : : 1,550.0 0 ENFIELD. 
Tanner & Son . ; : } ‘ : 1,537 0 0 | For erecting houses, Ladbroke and Alberta Roads. Mr. 
Long & Sons. , : : 1928 -0:50 BETHELL, architect and surveyor, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Chow : 5 : j ; : 1510) 0; 0 Pavi 
Adams & Jefferies. ; A : : 1,495 0 0 Burrage : : 3 . £4,095 0 0 515% 
Preece : ; : : 5 1,467 0 0 Fairhead = ; : ; 4,030 0 0 32 0 
Chancellor & Sons ; j 3 5 : 1,464 19 0 Randall 3 : ; : 3,850 0 0 29 0 
Hayes & Sons. ; i : 1,443 0 0 HallsBrosa , P ; 3,728 13 0 750 
Forse & Sons. : 3 f i : 1,429 0 0 Monk .. : ; , : 33120. Ole: 45 0 
Chorley & Son . ; 1,415 6 10 Lea ‘ ; ; ; 3,165 0 0 L210 
Witkins & Sons, Bristol (accepted) ; 1,364 0 0 Hau (accepted) : Z : 2,835 0 0 15 0 
CLECKHEATON. GUNTHORPE. 


For the erection of secondary and technical school. Mr. 
W. H. Tuorp, architect, Phoenix Chambers, South 
Parade, Leeds. 


For building an elementary school at Gunthorpe, Lin 
Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 


PE Ra For aor; Hickman : ‘ : : , : . Se 0 
; Ee ace ences L Mey care te Nicholson ; : ‘ F : , : 664 15 
Robinson & Crowther, mason, bricklayer 
j : Elmes : : : : : ; 620 0 
and excavation work . ' : . £6,699 10 0 . 
: Se Waite . ; ; : A . : 604 10 
Isherwood, carpenter and joiner é : 1,401 16 0 ae 2 
; Burrell ‘ ; : : ; Y ; 600 0 
Nutter, plumber and glazier . : ; 1,239" 0.0 RE 
ae Scarborough . 3 : : : ; 598 4 
Clapham & Walker, painter. : ; 142 18 0 a: 4 
Perks & Son . ‘ ; . ‘ ; : 598 0 
Birkett, electrical work : : 182 10 0 : 
All of Gickihsatons Cooling . : : ‘ : A ; : 587 15 
. Kelsey . 5 ; : . : 587 0 
EAST FERRY. Pumfrey 573 0 
For building an elementary school at East Ferry, Lincs. Moopy Bros., West Stockwich (accepted) . 970 13 
Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
Biyekeman oe ee cy er 00 vag) HOUNSLOW. 
Nicholson : : . ! : 681 18 7 | For private street works, Victoria Avenue. Mr. J. 
Elmes_ . : : ; : : . ; 625 0 0 Carkry, engineer, Hounslow. 
Selby . : ; 610 0 0 Wimpey & Co. . : ; . &L0GaD 
Waite . : : ; ‘ k 5 606 10 0 Kavanagh ; : : ; : >. 1,04050 
Harpham ; ‘ ; 606 0 0 Free & Sons. : : 2 s ; 1,020 0 
Scarborough . : : 3 : : 604 16 4 Dykes ; : ¢ , , BES 987 0 
Cooling . , : < : 4 : 603 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . ; : ; i 922 0 
Kelsey. : : 599 0 0 Swaker : ; : 871 0 
PUMFREY, Gainsbore vagh 1 (accepted) : 573 0 0 CHAPMAN, Hounslow (accepted) . : : 848 0 
WATER-PROOF. i 
FOR ALL 
ROT-PROOF, 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP.and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 18: 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 3 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HENDON. LONDON. 
for surface-water drainage works, kerbing, paving, &c. | For setting back the premises Nos. 59 and 40 Bartholomew. 
Mr. 8. StaTer GRIMLEY, engineer and surveyor. Close, for the widening of Kinghorn Street, for the 
Muirhead & Co. . : ; : : . £5,512 4 6 Corporation 
Paterson. eee 2 4.909" 2 1 puns ie pte 
Champniss & an ; , 4856 11 0 Patman & F otheringham . : , : 
H. & K. Lea. : : : ‘ : 818 0 0 
Ewart : 4,648 13 1 S] 624 0 0 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) ] 4,342 11 1 apne) <p ; ; ; ; ; 
Stevens ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; : 623 0 0 
Ballard. oad 287 Ai, ( ers, 
Lawrence & Sons . : : : 4 541 0 0 
Brummell . ; ; 5 : : : 4,217 6 5 er 
; Ashby & Horner . ; : ; ; : A955. 05.0 
Hamiltons ; ; ; , : f 4,209 17 2 bear ees 
Fryer & Co. . . d ; : : . 475 0 0 
Adams ‘ é : : Z : 4,150 19 11 = 
: Nash. , : : ; 469 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. . ’ : 3 : : 4,138 12 9 2 
Wagstaff & Sons . ; ; ‘ , : 457 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . = ; : : : 4,098 16 5 
. = Staines & Co. : : d : ; 433 0 0 
Powdrill . F ? ‘ ‘ : ; 4,097 17 2 Sn ar te 1) 389 0 0 
eer ay > | 5,968.18 2 ET GERONTOL p tel) ae 
Watson - 3,871 16 0 | For condenser pipe work (partly subaqueous), settling-tanks, 
Peprette & Co., , Finsbury Park, N. (ac- valve chamber and river wall at Blyth’s Wharf, for the 
cepted) . : ° : ; 3,577 6 10 Stepney Borough Council. 
IRELAND. Mowlem & Co. . e001, 0. 0 
for the erection of seventy-five houses as municipal artisans’ Docwra & Son (the Tac iil acl : 12,496 0 O 
dwellings at Glasthule, for the Kingstown Urban Pedrette & Co. . , : . 11,900 0 0 
Council. Rigby : : ; é 10,500 0 0 
Hatt & Co., Dublin (accepted) : . £6,339 0 0 Nott ; : . : p 8,953 17 4 
for erecting a technical school and free library, Hamilton Pedrette . . . : . . 8,900 0 0 
Road, Bangor. Mr. E. L. Woops, C.E., architect, Muigheadeds.Co.f 90. 5) 0 eee 8,419 19 6 
Bangor. Webb & Co... é : : - ; 8,307 17 9 
Hutchinson & Keith . : ; : weeo.1lor O™ 0 Cochrane & Sons : : : : . 8,219 0 0 
J. & W. Stewart : , : : , 3,169 0 O Perry & Co. (Bow) . F , ; : 7,890 0 O 
Campbell & Son : ; , 2,995 0 0 Aird & Sons. ; ; 7,726 0 0 
Courtney & Co. . : ; é : ; 2,920 0 0 Jackson (recomme nded) : : : 6,900 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson . ‘ : , : 2,898 0 0 Handman & Co. é j : 3 : 5,500 0 0 
Be abary Bros : ‘ , j see . : For the provision of a new working barrel, bucket, one new 
Paisley & Sons . ‘ : : : : 2,835 0 0 pump-rod and the execution of certain general repairs 
McRoberts & Armstrong . f ; } 2.78619 4 to the well pump of No. 2 engine, Orpington, for the 
Copeland . , P ; : : 210700 Metropolitan Water Board. 
McIntyre Bros. . ; : ‘ 2,706 0 0 Simpson & Co, (delivery 11 weeks) . a “£180 “0: 0 
Dowt1ne, Belfast (accepted) . . 2,625 12 3 THames IRONWORKS SHIPBUILDING AND EN- 
LICHFIELD. GINEERING Co. See 6-7 Mee (ac- 
for private street works at Chose Terrace. cepted) : : * 138 10 O 
Arxtns, Walsall (accepted) . ‘ fe ee.042..0 0 Seagers (delivery 12 wee ks) | ; : : 128 0 0 


@ eriA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
London, S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) 


Tel, Ad.: “*Pavissemus, London.’ Tel. No,: 2538 Paddington. Sevss el, - Cimm er, 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO. powers Seton 
ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 


'HORMEAD’ WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W. 


DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LD. 


verdana LOTTEN HAM. N. 
JOINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OULDINGS at otsicn 


lt 
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LONDON—continued. 


For surface-water drainage, kerbing, paving, &c., for the 


LONDON —continued. 


For the repainting of Westminster Bridge, for the L.C.C. 


Hendon Urban District Council. Mr, §. SratTer Inns . , d £3,156 0 
GRIMLEY, engineer and surveyor. Bagnall & Sons . 2,786. 5 
Cross roads improvements, Beaumont & Sons 2,670 0 
Muirhead & Co. . £2,147 13 6 Woollaston Bros. 2,499 13 | 
Champniss & Co, 1,816 15 0 Dudley : 2,387 8 
Ewart Ri oe ie | MRR! 1,769 13 9 Vigor & Co. 2,383 0 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) 7 22.12° 9 Mowlem & Co. . : . 2,322 0 
Paterson. : : ‘ ; 1720.9. 7 Proctor & Sons (recommended) . 2,137 6 
Griffiths & Co. 1,637 18 6 Downham soe ie ea 1,822 19 
Watson 1,586 19 6 Chief engineer’s estimate . 2,500 0 
as ee 2 ; For erection of new iron buildings and other works 
Williams 1,523 MEN Swaffield Road, Wandsworth, S.W. - j 
Hamiltons PB15. 6 32 Hyde & Co. £5,161 0 
Powdrill . 1,479 12 8 BibU selec 4,960 0 
Mowlen & Co. . 1,447 18 3 Hawkins & Co... 4,720 0 
Adams 9 1,417 5 il Wire-Wove Roofing Co. 4,700 0 
Pedrettetac cone ‘ 1,383 4 8 General Building Co. . 4,647 0 
Golder’s Green, S.W., drain. Gonens trong a a boos 
Muirhead & Co. Raed ON ee oo ‘oi 
Paterne 3,187 10% 6 Watt, Summerstown, 8.W. (accepted) 4,106 0 
Champniss & Co, 3,039 16 0 | For paving the roadway and footways of Kinveac 
mia: : 2,878 19 4 Gardens (part of), for Greenwich Borough Council. 
allard 2,749 17 3 2 
Kadai 2733 14 0 Martin ; £653 0 
Hamiltons . Diepd 1420. | oS ee ee re 
Mowlem & Co. 2,650 18 2 Ey ot es oe 
Brummell Rett yee GU peas NE RU ee ae me 60 
‘Acme Flooring and Paying Co, (1904) Baines 4 hore & Sons.) .) isa 587 0 
Bod nes 2618 4 6 Mowtrem & Co., Westminster (accepted) 568 0 
Griffiths & Co. . 2,500 14 3 
Williams 2 
Watson : ; opis ie : MARPLE OS 
Peprerre & Co. (accepted) 9194 2 2 | For supply of one set of three-throw horizontal ram-pum 
designed to deliver 6,000 gallons per hour against 
For the provision of a spare armature for Nos. 2 and 3 working pressure of 130 lb. per square inch, delive 
dynamos at Blackwall Tunnel. and fixed at the Council’s pumping station at Norbu 
Crompton & Co. £252 0 0 for the Marple Urban District Council. Mr. D. 
Cea ; ; 205 0 0 Diver, surveyor, Public Offices, Marple. 
Westminster Engineering Co. (recommended) 184 0 0 Taneve & Co., Birmingham (accepted) £128 0 
FOUNDED 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
S/S ——_ 
CRF ) 

Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


— ANNUITIES, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
‘Glass, Loss of Profits, &c. 


Head Office: || LONDON: 


LIVERPOOL : Chief Office : 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


QMYALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VIC. ORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
—————S+[{+— 


} e | 


I 


——— 


“ll 
SAARI 


i 


Fanaa 
Veaae 
VAP EUG 
Wa 
‘eeent oe 
eee e 

i 7 


- Assurance 
Comp 


The OLDEST OFFICE. transacting 
ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and 4 
ITY Business alone—without Fire, 
or other risks—which affords the ADDIT! 
SECURITY of a Substantial Capital (£51 
besides an ACCUMULATED ASSURANC 
ANNUITY FUND which now exceeds 


£4,225,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


Income £500,0 


Manager and fAstuar 
ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.¥.A., FL 


HEAD OFFICE : ; 
26 GEORGE ST., EDINBU 


LONDON OFFICES: 


11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West End—166 PICCADILLY, W- 


* 
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SUPPLEMENT 


——— 


MAIDSTONE. 
yr the erection of a house near Maidstone, Kent. Mr. 
Sr. Prrrre Harris, architect and surveyor, 8 Laurence 
Pountney ‘Hill, E.C. 


Knight £2,930 0 0 
Wallis : 2,737 0-20 
Corben & Co. 2,700: 0 O 
Podger & Sons . 2,585 0 0 
Friday & Ling . 2,490 0 0 
Blay . : , : : : 2,477 0 0 
ArcHeR & Son, teiravescnd (reduced and 

accepted) 2,476 0 0 


ORPINGTON (KENT). 


yx the erection of a pair of shops in the High Street for 
Mr. Sr. Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor, 
8 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., and Orpington. 

Owsn & Sons (accepted) : £1,000 0 0 


m repairs to property at High Street. Mr. Sr. Prerre 
Harris, architect and surveyor, 8 Laurence Pountney 


Hill, E.C., and Orpington. 
Somerford & Son : £95 0 0 
LarGE (accepted) 82 10 0 


SEATON. 
wr extensions to the Clarence Hotel, Seaton, Devon. Mr. 
A. W. Yeomans, F.R.I.B.A., Chard. 


Paolo F SOOO On 0 
Newton & White ; , ; ; ; ; 526) 17, 56 
Rider . ; : ; E : 51 Oadies O 
Diment 5 : 2 “ 3 : : A75 12 0 
Richards : ; ; : 460 10 0 
SPILLER, Chard (accepted) : , : : 445 0 0 


SIDCUP. 


r works of under-pinning and repairs to house property. 


Mr. Sv. Prerre Harris, architect and surveyor, 
8 Laurence fe eae Hill, E.C., and Orpington. 
Knight . £194 0 0 
Jhampion 164 0 0 
CLARK & Durwam Gian & Dunsase (accepted) | 149 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For supply of cast-iron pipes and special castings, for the 
Corporation. 
Jordans 5 ‘ : : : £270 210 
Dunt & Co. . 2 ; : : ‘ 3 269 2 6 
Birtley Iron Co. . ‘ : ; 261 0 O 
Cochrane & Co., Middlesbrough < ree 8: 260 0 0 
Cloake . y : ‘ ; 256 0 0 
Cochrane & Cos Dudley : : ; : 255 7 .6 
Stanton Ironworks Co. : ; ‘ ; 249 3 4 
Holwell Iron Co. 246 18 0 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. 244 7 6 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. . 244 2 9 
Cray Cross Co., Chesterfield (acceptec 1) 242 7 6 
STOCKPORT. 
For proposed Methodist church and schools, Edgeley. 


Messrs. WRATHMELL & BuiacksHAw, architects, Stock- 
port. 
Moore, Stockport (accepted) £1,748 0 0 
STONY STRATFORD. 
For street-paving at Wolverton. 
Witson & Martin (accepted) £229 10 0 
For laying Wolverton Road sewer. 
CowLEty & Son (accepted) £48 19 9 


SUTTON-AT-HONE. 
For drainage work and repairs to twenty-eight houses at 
Sutton-at-Hone, near Dartford, Kent. Mr. Sr. Prerre 
Harris, architect and surveyor, 8 Laurence Pountney 


Hill, F.C, 
Blay £225 0. 0 
Rayner : 215 0 0 
Praster, Swanley (accepted) 176, Ow.0 
WALLINGFORD. 
For erection of five houses, Wantage Road. Mr. Epwin G. 


Harness, architect and surveyor, Wallingford. 


Bartlett £1,250 -0 O 
Kirby : 1,249 0 O 
Bosher & Sons 1,°255'='5 20 
Bowden : 1,205 0-0 
Rossins (accepted) 1,100 0 0 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


PIED LILILVII III 


e FIRST in the Field. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


iE_ MANUFACTUORERS— 


HE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 


CHARLTON, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TORQUAY. . WALES. 
For the erection of Sunday-schooi premises, for the United | For the erection of a cottage at Saundersfoot. Mr. 
Methodist Church, Chelston. Messrs. Norman G. PREECE JAMES, architect, means 
BripemMaNn, A.R.I.B.A.,. & Watter H. Bripeman, Hare & Davies : , . £339 12 
M.S.A. aes and Paignton. Williams : : : : : : : 328 0 
Smerdon : . . mee oOD 70. 0 Lawrence : : : : : 5 Fs 297 10 
Yeo : : 3 é ; . 792 0 O James : 3 : : : x 293 0 
Webber Bros. : ‘ : ; : ; fio=.0: 30 Thomas Bros. : Z " : 289 0 
Narracott : : : ; 740 0 0 Ricwarps & Dayip (accepted) : ; : 275 0 
Vanstone é : : ; é A 726-200 Parry. . ; ; : : one NGes ee 273 10 
F. Hawkins . : : : : : : 185-0: 0 
S.. Hawkins . : : t : ‘ 700 0 3 WEALDSTONE (MIDDLESEX). 
sel : : ; : : : : : 684 0 0 | Bor the construction of main intercepting sewer, for + 
pees: : i ; : i i Bi) 2000 Urban District Council. 
ae ; ; : : : : ; 655 ‘ ; Harrington & Co. : : : ; .  £5,076ae 
B Be peek ; : d : oe 1 0 Kavanagh & Co. ‘ ; ; : 2,274 3 
Rock (accepted) « "Sjaee eh Wilby & Co. |... 2. 
For alterations and organ chamber at the Primitive Wimpey & Co. . : ; . . . 2,157 12 
Methodist church. Messrs. Norman G. BRIDGMAN, Adams : : ; : : : . 2,150 18 
A.R.I.B.A., & Watter H. Bripeman, M.S.A., Tor- Southorn & Co, . : : : : - 2,098 0 
quay and Paignton. Ford . : : : : . . 2,079 19 
Yeo an a he eer 00°)! Calley) ie . 
Tilson, Border & Co. ; : ; ' ; 
SMERDON (accepted) : : s 3 , oe Oa 0 Bell & Sons ; 2037 5 
Champniss & Co. ; ‘ ; : : 2,015 9 
YARMOUTH. Pedrette . ..... «ee 
For alterations to the boiler-house at the workhouse. Davies : if ; : 3 s : 1,983 12 
Carter & Wright A . ° 5 : ° £179 0 0 Mann * z . ; = : 1,930 0 
England : : : : 175 15 0 Langley & Johnson = : : : : 1,919 11 
Burwood ; ; : : : 172 0 0 Rayner , ; . ; és 1,919 10 
Addingham . : : : ; 168 10 0 W. & C. Freven, Buckhurst Hill (ac- 
Pestell . : : ; : ; 164 10 0 cepted) . : : : : . : 1,776 5 
Grimble 2 3 3 : 6 : 164-29, 0 
Barnes . : : : : : : 165 10 0 
Key ‘ : : : ; , : : 163 10 0 
Beach . : ; : ; ¢ 162 19 9 Tue Plymouth borough surveyor has been instructed 
Moore. : ; : 160 10 O | prepare plans, specifications and estimate for the constn 
Grimble 4 : : 159 10 O | tion of stables and cartsheds near the refuse-destructor 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ’ 159 0 O | Prince Rock, with a view of transferring the -stabling, & 
Joly eee sc, : é i 154 0 0 | from Phoenix Wharf. In 1905 the surveyor prepared 
Moore & Sons : : ‘ : : 147 0 O | estimate for stables and cartsheds at Prince Rock, to ¢ 
Reap (accepted) . é : i : 145 0 O | 6,740l. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
IN 
/(MMEDIATE DELIVERY \f | ; at : d ni eeen STANDARD 
OF 1) lee = ae re pag SECTIONS OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED Jf) |= sae B27) | JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES 


s 5. Office? 2 St Andre 7 orice V7 office: 75 Bath St : & | 
“ey andrew Steel Wo ms Riverside Works, i “ee Wire wie a 
bs oad, A ( Seen See ro — LN : 
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SUPPLEMENT 


| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL—LIBRARY. 


DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES. 
ST. AGNES CHURCH, FRESHWATER, I.W. 


NEW PREMISES, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
Tur Coventry public works committee recommended that 


paving works be carried out at a cost of 16,607/., the greater 
part of which will be spent on granite setts. 


ImporTANT structural changes at Aintree racecourse, 
near Liverpool, will be taken in hand almost immediately. 
It is intended to increase the size of the stand attached to 
the “ Tattersall’s’’ enclosure to accommodate about 1,000 
additional spectators, and the capacity of the County Stand 
will also be considerably enlarged. 


A new Free church is to be erected at Partick, N.B. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. Petrie, architect, Welling- 
ton Street, Glasgow, and approved by the ‘buildings com- 
mittee in Edinburgh. Estimates for the work of erection 
have been received by the Deacons’ Court, and it is expected 
that the work will be commenced very early in the month of 
April. 

Tue Under-Secretary to the Home Department recently 
in the House of Commons gave the following figures of the 
Scottish output of granite during the ten years from 1898 
to 1907:—1898, 440,513 tons; 1899, 445,753 tons; 1900, 
416,221 tons; 1901, 434,015 tons; 1902, 451,808 tons; 1903, 
440,534 tons; 1904, 451,095 tons; 1905, 404,688 tons; 1906, 
382,155 tons ; 1907, 357,966 tons. 


Tuer annual meeting of the Norwich and District Master 
Builders’ Association took place at Victoria Chambers, the 
President (Mr. W. Stacey Daws) in the chair. The report 
was unanimously adopted, and the following officials were 
elected for the ensuing year:—Chairman, Mr. B. E. 


Searles; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. G. Crotch; Treasurer, Mr. 
J. S. Smith; Secretary, Mr. J. H. Hatch. 


Tun Royalty Skating Rink Company, Chester, has entered 
into a contract with the Portable Building Company, of 
Manchester, for the erection of the new roller-skating rink, 
adjoining the Royalty Theatre, Chester. The workmen are 
already clearing away the old buildings from the site, and 
the building will be ready for opening about the first week 
in May. Mr. William T, Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


Str Henry Ranpatw’s building scheme for the develop- 
ment of the Wellingborough Road district of Northampton 
is approaching fruition. A contract of nearly 5,000/. has 
been entered into with Mr. W. Higgins, of Northampton, 
for the construction of twenty-four houses and a shop and a 
new street, which is a continuation of Percy Road. There 
remains under consideration the building of houses on the 
Wellingborough Road. Mr. W. D. Gibbins is the architect 
and surveyor. ‘ 


Tur Secretary of the South Shields education committee 
presented a report on Monday showing the approximate cost 
of providing additional school places, in consequence of the 
existing accommodation being reduced by the recent action 
of the Board of Education in requiring that in infants’ 
schools places are to be calculated on the basis of 9 square 
feet of floor space per child, and in boys’ and girls’ schools 
on the basis of 10 square feet of floor space per child. The 
report estimated the cost of carrying out the necessary addi- 
tions to be 12,000/. A protest is to be sent to the Board of 
Education. 


THe twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Institute 
of Builders was held at 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Thursday, the 25th ult. The annual report was 
submitted, and the audited accounts and balance sheet for 
1908 were adopted. The following officers were elected :— 
President, Mr. W. F. Wallis, J.P. (Maidstone) ; vice-pre- 
sident, Mr. R. W. Neill, J.P. (Birmingham) ; treasurer, 
Mr. W. Shepherd (London) ; hon. auditor, Mr. F. N. Cow- 
lin (Bristol) ; executive council, Mr. E. J. Strange (Tun- 
bridge Wells), Mr. Ernest J. Brown (London), Mr. G. Bird 
Godson (London), Mr. Wr. Lawrence, jun. (Waltham Cross). 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. Carmichael, 
J.P., for his able occupancy of the presidency during the 


‘SIGNET 


CNToe 2) 


Combined 
nge & Register 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 
Cottages, Flats, &c., where the same 
apartment is used as Kitchen and Sit- 
ting Room. 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficientmanner 
the essential features of a Cooking Range and a Sitting 
Room Grate. 
Fitted with Patent Adjustable Damper, giving 
- effectual control of chimney draught and economy of 
fuel—an important feature. 


- GOES INTO AN ORDINARY SITTING ROOM FIREPLACE. 
Supplied in a variety of forms. 


Large numbers in use throughout England and 
Wales, in Garden Cities and elsewhere, and 
giving universal satisfaction. Numerous un- 
solicited andenthusiastictestimonials received, 
copies of which, with full details of the grate, 
will be forwarded on application. 


The Grate itself can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


CAMELON IRON CO., Ltd. 


Telegrams: 
* Camelon, Falkirk.’’ 
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TRADE NOTES. . 

Unver the direction of Mr. KH. Maples Linton, architect, 
Newport, Mon., the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
applied to the Malpas schools, Malpas. 


No. 20 Op CavenpDisH Street (the new building is in- 
cluded among our illustrations) has been occupied by John 
Soper, window blind manufacturer, for ove: forty years— 
having been established there by the father of the present 
proprietor in 1867, A special feature of their business is the 
carrying out of architects’ special designs. All kinds of 
window blinds, both for inside and outside use, are made on 
the premises. One of their patents is a lever-action pulley 
for Venetian and other blinds which obviates the use of hooks 
for fastening the cords. 


«Tue “Turk System’ for the hygienic drying of new 
buildings is rapidly spreading itself all over the country, 
and Messrs. Setzer & Co., Manchester, are ready to consider 
any further applications for licences. It is equally applic- 
able to buildings both great and small, whether it be to 
Manchester Infirmary, Chelsea Town Hall, a bank, ware- 
house, or villa. These possess the same need for quick dry- 
ing in view of immediate use. The Turk system draws the 
moisture out as an orange is sucked of its juice. Its effi- 
cacy has caused its adoption by a large number of archi- 
tects in London and the provinces. 


Messrs. Hatt & PickiEes, iron and steel merchants, 
Manchester, have issued a (waistcoat) pocket catalogue and 
1909 notebook for the benefit of architects, builders, &c., 
when selecting steelwork, and the booklet should prove ex- 
tremely useful. It contains a large amount of data as to 
the sizes and weights of some of their stock. Wherever 
necessary the code word is also given so as to facilitate 
ordering by telegram. The pocket-book includes numerous 
tables, e.g., of safe distributed loads in tons for compound 
girders of various spans, built up from stock, and of safe 
dead loads in tons for compound sections when used as 
stanchions for various lengths. 


? 


Ir is ecmmon knowledge that ozone, 7.e., intensely strong 
oxygen, acts as a powerful agent for the purification of the 
air from waste organic matter. These properties are now used 


4 


x 
a 
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for the purification of domestic drinking water. During th. 
past three or four years fourteen towns have followed th 
lead of Nice and installed the necessary plant for carryiny 
out the ‘‘ Otto’”’ process of sterilisation by means of ozone 
for the town supply. The Lahmeyer Electrical Company 
Ltd., New Oxford Street, W.C., have patented and brought 
out an apparatus on identical principles for the ozonisatiox 
by electricity of drinking water. It can easily be fitted t 
any tap or main and renders the absolute germinisation o| 
drinking water possible. Only one ozone producer is neces 
sary in a house, as all the taps may be connected to it. The 
apparatus consists of an aluminium plate and a metal-linec 
glass plate, between which the electric rays pass: As thes 
rays only commence to pass at higher electrical pressures, ¢ 
small transformer converts the supply to the higher voltage. 
The two are self-contained in a covered case. The instant 
the water tap is turned on an automatic membrane contact 
switches the transformer into circuit, the high pressure 
terminals of which are connected to both plates of the ozone 
producing apparatus. Between these plates violet rays com. 
mence to pass which convert the ordinary ‘oxygen of the 
surrounding atmosphere into ozone. The ozone thus formed 
is drawn from the producer through a thin metal tube into ¢ 
special emulser screwed on to the tap, in which the ozone 
and the water mix. Searching tests with artificially con 
taminated water have proved that the treatment with ozone 
freed it from all bacilli. Science has once more beer 
brought to bear on a very homely question and has achieved 
highly successful results. The filter is attached to the wall 
and is scarcely conspicuous. 


Tue Dundee Works Department have resolved to intro: 
duce electricity for ringing the curfew and morning call from 
the Old Steeple. The annual cost is estimated at 31. and the 
initial cost at 251. Bi 


In order to provide for a constant supply of water to the 
main pumping-house and pressure cylinders in the South 
Yard, Devonport, for fire extinguishing purposes, it has beer 
decided to substitute salt for fresh water. The supply will 
be obtained from the sea through 18-inch iron pipes. 


PIE 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


se $ : 
Our Catalogue has beer 
WHARVES, extended and revised. 
_ and contains a mass of 
PIERS, practical information 
BRIDGES, and interesting photos 
FOUNDATIONS, — of works executed. — 
PILES, at 
RESERVOIRS, a 
TANKS, Free copies will be Y 
FLOORS, - sent to Architects 
BUNKERS, and Engineers. 
SILOS, <3e 
SWIMMING 
BATHS, All designs and works 
ROOFS, &C., Carried out by us are 
guaranteed 
Designed & Constructed 
by us in = Y 
Reinforced Concrete, References to complete 
Je Factory for Kopaxk, Lrp., HaRRow, just completed by us. Kahn system. bara a: . + 


400 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 


II6 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Manchester Branch: 46 Victoria Street. 


Two floors and roof, 


‘Works; Archangel Wharf, New Cross. 
Glasgow: 68 Bath Street. 
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A NEW SLIDE RULE. VARIETIES. 


Tue accompanying illustration shows a co-ordinate spiral 
Jide rule which has been invented by Mr. H. O. Barnard, 
A.C.H., F.R.A.S., &c., who is superintendent of the 
frigonometrical surveys undertaken by the Ceylon Survey 
Department. It is intended for the use of civil engineers 
and surveyors. Mr. Barnard thus describes its utility :— oe : 
““Jjike Professor Fuller’s rule, it enables the user to per- | ° eh ias eee oe (ares d 
ire erica computations | Tyy sinior has bein diastlved, dying to dolneiema Navi 
; / Siete : Pilar Grins, Huh Ve . arr : s has ss s s 5 
aeereng “Siva ge onnnoas adopted wiethGas to secure orders which were not in accord 
with the official understanding of the associated makers. 

A sKATING rink is to be erected at Southend-on-Sea, on 
an excellent site in the centre of the town, within one minute 
of both railway stations, and with the trams passing the 
main entrance. The rink will be 180 feet by 80 feet, with a 

pr : : git: spacious promenade all round. Shops are to be erected on 
fractions, powers, roots and logarithms ; but, in addition, part of the site. The scheme is estimated to cost 7,000/., and 
the natural and logarithmic values of trigonometrical func- | plans have been prepared by Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, 


tions of any angle can be determined by inspection with the of Queens’ House, Westcliff, and 18 Eldon Street, E.C. 
same accuracy as in numerical computation, while the pro- 


ducts, quotients, &c., of these functions by lengths or 
numbers, integral or fractional, are obtained with equal 
ease, rapidity and precision.”’ 


Tur staff of the Works Department at Chatham Dockyard 
is to be disbanded owing to no new buildings or other works 
being proposed. 

Tuer Town Council of Bedford have resolved to apply for 
sanction of a loan for 14,455I1., to defray the cost of a refuse 


=) 


Tue Mansion House Council on Dwellings of the Poor 
recently took out summonses against the owner of premises 
at Stepney, and as a result costs were awarded the Mansion 


The pamphlet of instructions is minute in its directions House Council, and an abatement order was made. on 
dextends to nearly fifty pages. This labour-saving device Mansion House Council informed the Local Governmen 
an . 2 


; : Board that they felt that the condition of things was 
he a ie ee aa B. Stanley & Co., Ltd., Great most undesirable, and they asked the Board to hold ‘an in- 


quiry as to the sanitary condition of the borough of Stepney. 
The public health committee of the borough council, to whom 

Tue Budleigh Salterton District Council have decided | the matter was referred, report that they are quite satisfied 
(says Truth) to extend their sewer outfall further out to | that there is a complete answer to the charges made in respect 
sea, and it was announced last week that they intend to rely | of the premises in question. They court the fullest inquiry 
on the contractor’s promise to charge a fair price, so no | into the matter, and agree that the Local Government Board 
estimate has been required. It is something quite new to | should be asked to hold the inquiry suggested. 


hear of such work being undertaken for a public body without Messrs. MERRIFIELD, ZIEGLER & Co., cotton merchants, 
anyone having the slightest idea of its cost. If there is no | have erected a block of cotton offices close to the new Cotton 
contract any sum may be charged, and such slip-slop arrange- Exchange, Liverpool. ‘‘ Empire Buildings,’’ as the new 


ments will certainly involve the unfortunate ratepayers of | offices are named, occupy an area of nearly 600 square yards, 
the town in heavy expenses, putting aside the probability of | with frontages to Spellow Place and Fazakerley Street. 
the matter ending in the Law Courts. Surely the Local Messrs. E¢mund Kirby, F.R.1.B.A., & Sons, were the archi- 
Government Board has power to prevent such astonishing | tects of the building, and they have used the site to the best 
fatuity as is proposed. advantage in the erection of a block specially adapted for 
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cotton offices, with the particular light in the.various sale- 
rooms which is necessary for the sampling of cotton, and at 
the same time having ample office space with plenty of sun- 
light on all the floors. The building consists of four floors 
and a basement, the latter being approached by a wide flight 
of steps direct from the front entrance, which has been finely 
treated by the architects in a polished granite archway. All 
the cotton sale-rooms face north and north-east. There are 
open fireplaces for every suite of offices, no hot-water pipes 
being used in the building. All the lavatory accommodation 
has been placed at the top of the building, and a spacious lift 
communicates with each floor. 


To those who are anticipating a restful and health-giving 
change from the present sphere of worry during the Easter 
recess, the A B C Excursion Programme just issued by the 
Great Central Railway Company will strongly appeal. 
Within its covers are conveniently tabulated a choice of 
resorts suitable for all tastes and requirements. The arrange- 
ments for Thursday, April 8, embrace nearly 600 seaside and 
inland resorts, extending through the Midland Counties, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, North-East and North- 
West Coasts, and North of England generally. The trains 
are equipped with buffet cars, enabling meals to be served on 
board at a most reasonable tariff. The special expresses 
leave Marylebone at convenient times, and arrangements 
have been carefully made to shorten the journey of the long 
distance traveller by bringing his destination as near London. 
as possible in point of time. For those who cannot leave 
until late on Thursday, extra fast trains are provided, de- 
parting from Marylebone at 10 p.m. and 12.30 midnight. 
Special trains will also be run on Good Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday (Bank Holiday). Other noticeable 
features of the programme are the issue of Saturday to Mon- 
day week-end tickets, frequent day and half-day facilities, 
and cheap cycle and pedestrian tour tickets to the picturesque 
and historical country in Middlesex, Herts and ‘“ Beechy 
Bucks.’’ Copies of this comprehensive publication may be 
obtained free at Marylebone Station, Company’s town offices 
and agencies, or by post from Publicity Department, 216 
Marylebone Road, N.W. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. : 


Ir is almost half a century since the Maenofferen Sla 
Quarry Company, Ltd., were incorporated to purcha 
quarries in the parish of Festiniog, Merionethshire. The 
underground workings have now reached a depth of 1,500 fe. 
from the top of the inclined haulage tramway, and extex 
in a horizontal direction for about half a mile. It would | 
interesting to discover how many tons have been excavat 
and supplied to the trade. The total must be very high, fi 
the slates are known on the Continent and in the Briti; 
colonies. The main portions of the workings are in the ‘‘o 
vein’’ of Festiniog. The “‘ best ’’ Maenofferen slates are pe 
fectly straight with a smooth surface and a. uniform colo 
of deep blue-grey, which, owing to the absence. of miner, 
marcasite, never becomes spotty. The remainder of the wor 
ings are in the ‘‘back vein.’’ The standard thickness { 
the slates is six to the inch. Tests carried out by M 
Bertram Blount, F.1.C., as to analysis, absorption of wate 
transverse breaking strain, and action of acids, are all of 
very satisfactory character and well support his conclusic 
that ‘‘ the slate is of normal composition, resists the actic 
of acids well, and has a small absorption of water, and goc 
transverse breaking strain.’’ A word of commendatio 
should be given to the excellent manner in which this book 
has been produced, | 


9? 


“‘ Perpetuin’’ is the name of a new mineral paint fr 
from organic substances, manufactured by the Steingewerl 
schaft Offenstetten A.G., Munich, and for which the so 
agents in this country are Pattenhausen Bros., Ltd., 40 Gre: 
Tower Street, E.C. Its constituents are a dry powd 
and a petrifying liquid (a special solution of silica) calle 
Perpetuin Fixative; the two can be easily mixed togethe 
This liquid is a nonpoisonous colourless preparation whic 
amalgamates chemically with the stone as well as la; 
on it a thin protective layer ; it likewise prevents damp an 
mouldy walls. A preliminary undercoat of it is recommende 
where the surfaces are weather-worn, or when the absorbin 
capacity is remarkable. Plaster which is in a perfectly har 
and clean condition generally needs merely an undercoat < 
Fixative and one coat of paint. In the case of fresh plast 
or cement plaster which is only just surface dry, or f¢ 
damp walls, two coats of Perpetuin paint may be applic 
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directly. This durable and washable paint is suitable for 
‘exterior and interior work on stone, brick, plaster, stucco, 
mortar, cement, iron, wood, &c. It is said that for ordinary 
‘plaster of average absorption one cwt. of paint (45 lb. of 
colour powder and 67 lb. of Fixative) will cover about 175 
square yards with the two necessary coats, the second coat 
‘being much thinner than the first. 

| xr Stamford and Casterton freestone was specified by 
‘architects five hundred years ago, as, for instance, in the 
‘King’s College Chapel and Clare College, Cambridge. The 
‘open quarries owned by Mr. J. Woolston, Stamford, have 
‘recently been equipped with modern machinery, so that large 
_supplies can be delivered at short notice. From 10 to 15,000 
‘ube feet of weathered stone of portable sizes is always kept 
jn stock, and in addition there is a large stock of rock-faced 
and chopped walling stone. Mr. John Woolston claims that 
‘while it is the easiest wrought stone in England, it at the 
‘same time hardens with exposure. 


| Mzssrs. S. W. Francis & Co., Ltp., have brought out 
an up-to-date illustrated catalogue and list of prices descrip- 
tive of their shutters, brass front and stall plates, &. The 
‘yeputation of the firm was established many years ago, and 
‘the completeness of their latest catalogue shows that the 
‘business is a progressive one. 

_ Messrs. R. Waycoon & Co., Lrp., have issued a re- 
yised catalogue of their hydraulic lifts and hoists—work in 
‘which the firm have specialised for nearly forty years. The 
new edition deals shortly with that whole branch of engineer- 
‘ing and explains low and high pressure systems—1.e. where 
‘the water is taken in the one instance from the ordinary 
street mains at a pressure varying from 30 lb. to 80 lb. per 
‘square inch, or from a tank at the top of the building; or, in 
the other, where the supply is obtained by pumping water 
into an accumulator usually loaded to 700 lb. per square 
‘inch. It also treats of direct acting and suspended lifts. 
‘The choice mainly depends on the load to be raised, height 
of travel, size of cage or well-hole in which the lift is to 
travel, the pressure of water available. The illustrations 
show how widely Messrs. Waygood have been called upon 
to carry out their operations. They are equally ready to 
supply a lift for raising a soup tureen as one for lifting a 
railway carriage. 
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Tur Check-Fire Door Co. in their doors make great use 
of asbestos, the pre-eminent fire-proof mineral. Layers of 
this composition are inserted between a thin sheet-iron cover- 
plate and a perforated cover-plate (for the exterior), and the 
whole fixed in an angle iron frame with a cover strip and 
triangular plates at the corners. The perforations prevent 
the asbestos from becoming red-hot, and likewise prevent the 
plate from buckling. The thin sheet iron which sustains the 
direct fire contact is so arranged that the tendency to buckle 
is overcome likewise. The outer covers can be ornamented 
to any desired extent without diminishing the efficacy. The 
Check-fire Door, it will thus be seen, embodies many ideas 
which are altogether novel, although the principles on which 
their efficacy depend have been long established. 


Tuer alphabetical and number index alone for the latest 
general catalogue of Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, 
Ltd., of 225 Upper Thames Street, E.C., extends to four- 
teen closely printed pages; but by its means the 560 pages 
that follow are made easy for reference. This is no easy 
feat in such a large business as that of wholesale and export 
hardware merchants, metalworkers and ironfounders, with 
their several departments. The multitudinous illustrations 
are remarkably well reproduced and have been carefully 
selected so as to avoid wearisome repetition of goods that 
only differ minutely. The principal departments are as 
follows:—Ironmongery and brassfoundry; stoves, ranges, 
baths, &c. ; castings—special, general and sanitary ; tools 
for wood and metal working; contractors’ plant, engineers’ 
stores ; bar, hoop and sheet iron and steel, constructional and 
general wrought-iron work. Messrs. Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale can well claim that the goods offered are 
thoroughly up to date in design and construction, and of 
such quality as will maintain the good reputation they have 
long held in this respect. By maintaining large stocks they 
are ready for prompt despatch. 


An exhibition of the arts, sciences, manufactures, 1n- 
dustries, and products of Great Britain and of Japan, on 
an extensive scale, will be held at Shepherd’s Bush next 
year. The Imperial Japanese Government are supporting 
the scheme. 
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BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Tue annual exhibition of students’ work was held on Satur- 
day afternoon last at this well-known Institute in the 
Borough Road, and ample testimony was again afforded of 
the thoroughness of the instruction which is afforded in the 
various classes, under the superintendence of the Principal, 
Mr. C. T, Millis, M.I.C.E. In the art department, which 
is under the direction of Mr. R. B. Poynder, there was an 
interesting display, and it is noteworthy that the course of 
instruction here is arranged with a view to its application 
to the requirements of the building trades. The members’ 
work, too, of the Photographic Society (Mr. A. G. Buckham, 
hon. secretary) reflected, generally speaking, great credit, 
and formed a record show. . In the engineering and building 
trades’ department ample provision is afforded for all that 
is requisite to afford sound instruction, and in order to 
accommodate the large number of students a new block of 
buildings was recently erected, comprising engineering 
laboratories, lecture theatre and drawing offices, &c., as men- 
tioned some time ago. In the workshops open for inspec- 
tion, relating to bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, &c., there 
was much to be seen worthy of notice; and in the builders’ 
drawing office the exhibition of work bearing on the various 
trades holds out great promise of the craftsmen of the future, 
Nor should mention be omitted of the practical work in the 
wood and metal workshops by boys of the Day Trade School, 
showing that students have scientific and technical instruc- 
tion so as to qualify them for the various trades in order 
that they may become skilled and reliable workmen. 


Tue Medico-Legal Society, at their last meeting, adopted 
the following resolution, which was carried on the motion of 
Dr. R. J. Collie: —‘‘ That the Council be asked to appoint a 
committee to consider and report as to what action (if any) 
by the society is desirable in the matter of the alleged un- 
satisfactory working of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.’’ 
The discussion arose out of papers read by Mr. A. 8. Morley 
and Dr. Collie, in the course of which the evils of malinger- 
ing were alluded to and the tactics of speculative solicitors 
and unscrupulous doctors denounced. 
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AUSTRALIA’S GIGANTIC DAM. 
By Joun Piummer, of Sydney. 


Tue New South Wales Government has undertaken the ¢ 
struction of an immense engineering work in the shape 

a reservoir, the storage capacity of which will be somewh 
in excess of that of the Aswan dam in Egypt, and having 
head of water fully 200 feet in height, against 90 feet 

Assouan, the greatest head of the Aswan dam The unde 
taking is being achieved by throwing a colossal dam aerc 
the river Murrumbidgee, a magnificent stream in ¢ 
southern portion of the State and which runs from east 

west a distance of about 1,350 miles, of which 500 miles a 
navigable. The area of the basin drainéd by the river 

estimated at 25,725 square miles, or, with its affluent 
57,000 square miles. It flows into the Murray, the Austr 
lan Nile, and thence to the sea, only a comparative 
insignificant portion of its waters being used for irrigatic 
purposes. The banks on the upper portion of the river a: 
extremely high and even precipitous, the mountaing 
country through which it flows being intersectéd |} 
numerous cliffs and yawning chasms of immense dept 
Advantage has been taken of a portion of the lofty wal 
of rock formed by mountains rising in successive elevatior 
during a part of the river’s course to a height of 2,000 fee 
to construct a dam 200 feet in height, thus throwing th 
river back a distance of forty miles and forming a vast lak 
which will be fed also by the waters of two large tributar 
streams, the Goodradighee and the Yass, the whole cor 
stituting a body of water half as large again as that cor 
tained in Sydney Harbour, the quantity being estimated ¢ 
206,000,000,000 gallons. 

The site of the dam is the narrowest part of an immens 
gorge, the structure itself being composed of cyclopea 
rubble in the form of blocks of red granite weighing fror 
190 to 15 tons each, bedded in concrete. The total heigh 
from foundation to crest will be about 240 feet, equal t 
the highest structure of its kind in the world. At the to’ 
it will span the gorge for a distance of between 800 an. 
900 feet, and at the bottom for about 150 feet, with a thick 
ness of fully 200 feet, gradually diminishing to 20 feet a 
the top. When finished the dam will hold up 215 feet o 
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ater, and be furnished with a by-wash on either side for 
ye passage of flood waters, discharging them into a gully 
‘solid rock below the dam. The rocks on either side of the 
ym are of solid granite, and the work of construction has 
sen likened to thrusting a cork into the mouth of a bottle 
» prevent the contents from escaping. In connection with 
1e dam there will be a system of canals on either side, that 
, the north, which will be proceeded with first, embracing 
n area of about eighty square miles, affecting over one and 
half million acres, of which 570,000 acres will be suitable 
yr fruit-growing and intense culture generally, 260,000 
ares for mixed farming, and 870,000 acres for pastoral 
urposes. There will also be a series of main and sub- 
diary distributing channels, taking off water at intervals 
»om the main and branch canals to distribute it to the 
arious small holdings. 

- An extensive area of the river flats and other low-lying 
suntry, of a rich character, will.become permanently sub- 
erged, many hills transformed into small islands and a 
icturesque shore-line created, the surrounding scenery being 
f the grandest description. The quantity of high-class 
rrigable land commanded by the main canal is estimated at 
57,000 acres, nearly half of which is freehold held in big 
states, On which it is proposed to impose an irrigation rate, 
saving the sub-division in the hands of the present owners 
f they should so desire. The balance, consisting of Crown, 
onditionally purchased and conditionally leased lands, the 
tate Government proposes to acquire and sub-divide into 
mall irrigation holdings of 100 acres each, and to dispose 
f the same to settlers on easy terms. These holdings will 
e liable to an irrigation rate of 5s. per acre foot, or an 
mnual charge of from 10s. to 12s. 6d. per acre for a full 
upply of 24 to 30 acre inches. The soil in the locality, 
specially near the hills, is admirably adapted for irrigation 
ulture, capable of growing to perfection all fruits suitable 
o the climate, also lucerne and fodder crops of every kind. 

_ The work of construction was commenced in 1908, but 
ready there is a large population of 600 or more workers 
md their families, with all the characteristics of a busy 
hriving township. No drinking-shops are allowed and sly 
mog-selling is vigorously repressed. A considerable portion 
ff the machinery required is being obtained from America 
md England, the cost being unexpectedly increased to a 
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considerable extent by the new Federal tariff. The 
machinery will be electrically driven from a central station, 
and will enable much of the construction work to be more 
easily effected. At present the main difficulty is to get the 
large quantities of cement required down the precipitous 
sides of the gorge. It is slid down part of the way by means 
of wire ropes, then carried in bags on poles, and finally in 
bags on the shoulder. The new arrangement will consist of 
a couple of immense Ledgerwood cableways of 1,200 feet 
span, capable of handling loads of 15 tons. Anchored on 
great travelling towers on each side of the gorge they will 
command the dam, and in addition there will be two other 
cables to handle the material from the by-washes. During 
the work of construction, which is being rapidly pushed on 
during the summer months, when the rainfall is lightest, the 
river will be partially diverted from its course. 


Tue Egyptian Public Works Department invites tenders 
for the construction of sewage purification works for Cairo, 
for a main collector, for the surface water drainage of Cairo, 
and for the sewerage of Zeitoun and adjacent suburbs. Ten- 
ders are restricted to firms who, either themselves or their 
predecessors in business, during the last ten years, have car- 
ried out works in connection with sewage disposal of an 
aggregate value of E300,000/. A separate contract will be let 
for the rising main. Conditions of tender may be obtained in 
this country from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, London ; Sir Douglas Fox & Partners, Lon- 
don; or Lieut.-Colonel Western, Westminster. 


Tus Marylebone Borough Council propose to appeal to the 
Local Government Board against the refusal of the London 
County Council to sanction a loan of 8,0001. for the purpose 
of substituting electric for gas lighting in the principal 
streets of the borough where the distributing mains of the 
council’s electricity undertaking are already laid. Mean- 
while the electric supply committee of the borough council 
have decided to carry out the work. The town clerk states 
that the saving to the general rate account by the substitu- 
tion of electric for gas lighting in the case of 1,964 lamps 
would be €51/. per annum. 
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GLASGOW STREET PAVING. 


Tue minutes of the Glasgow statute labour committee, 
submitted at the meeting of the Town Council last week, 
contain the report by the representatives of the Corporation 
of the First International Roads Congress, held in Paris 
last October. Asa result of the Congress the representatives 
submitted a series of recommendations as to future paving 
in the city. The subscribers agreed that wood paving is not 
satisfactory. It is the most expensive kind of paving. It is 
very short-lived ; it very soon becomes uneven and irregular, 
and therefore to some extent noisy, and climatic conditions 
are altogether detrimental to it. Accordingly the subscribers 
were not prepared to recommend any renewal or extension of 
this class of paving. In streets without tramways, in and 
near to the business parts of the city, and in main thorough- 
fares throuzh the suburbs, in which streets and thoroughfares 
there is more or less continuous traffic, and where the 
gradient is not steeper than, say, 1 in 55, the paving 
thereof shonld be of compressed rock asphalte. There should 
be throughout. the city a considerable extension of such 
paving. Where, in the same class of streets, the gradient is, 
however, steeper than 1 in 55 the paving should, according 
to circumstances, be square-dressed setts, either of granite or 
of whin; where of granite the setts should be nidged in the 
more important streets in the central districts of the city. 
Where, in such streets as have been described, there are tram- 
ways the paving to be used should be of square-dressed granite 
setts. Such setts should in the more important streets be 
nidged. If in any case the Corporation should determine 
to pave such streets with compressed rock asphalte, there 
should be a course of wheelers alongside the rails. In the 
case of those streets in the central and other districts of. the 
city where there are no tramways, and where the traffic is 
not likely to be great, and which are more or less of a resi- 
dential character, the paving should be of asphalte or tar 
macadam, according to the importance and gradient of the 
street, unless that gradient is so steep as to render the adop- 
tion of- smooth paving inadvisable. In suburban streets 
where there are no tramways, and if of a main or important 
character, the paving should also be of compressed rock 
asphalte. In the less important of those streets the paving 
should be of tar macadam, and in the remaining streets 


; having little or no vehicular traffic the paving should be ¢) 
of ordinary macadam, the gradient being, of course, ¢ 
sidered in each case. In such streets, if there are tramwa 
the paving should be of square-dressed granite setts, and 

street should be paved over its full width. As regards priv 
streets, courts and lanes, the paving should be as far 
possible that recommended in the. case of central and dist 
and suburban stzeets, but each such street must be det 
mined by its special and particular requirements, its sit 
tion, and its gradient. Rubble causeway being so insaniti 
and otherwise very objectionable should as far as possil 
both in public and private streets, be superseded whene 
opportunity arises. Where smooth paving is adopted, 

gullies and manholes should be so constructed as to prey 
detritus being varried into the sewers. If the Corporat 
should adopt “the recommendations as to the smooth payi 
of streets it would be expedient that there should be 
certain of such streets extensive and frequent sanding, a 

accommodation should be provided at junctions of streets 
other suitable places for storing the sand or gravel to 
used. They also call attention er the necessity of keepi 
absolutely clean streets paved with compressed rock asphal 
and suggest that the cleansing committee consider as 
obtaining one or more watering machines, with squee; 
attached, so as to remove all refuse and water immediat 
after the street had been watered or washed. The asphal 
if treated in this way, would dry very quickly, and won 
not be slippery. Private streets should not be taken over 
public streets unless they are put into a condition in « 
formity with these recommendations. In new streets 
various departments, as also the Post Office, should be tak 
bound as far’ as possible to lay their pipes and cables in 1 
footpaths. If such pipes and cables are to be laid in { 
carriageway they should be laid before the street is co 
pleted, even if it means an extra capital expenditure, as 
is impossible to restore a street satisfactorily after it | 
been opened, unless the street is to be re-paved over its f 
width. In any street where pipes or cables are laid by a 
department or by the Post Office. such department or 1 
Post Office should be obliged to make reasonable provision 1 
the future requirements. of their respective undertakin; 
The report has been submitted to the sub-committee on stre 
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\wooD BLOCK FLOORINC 


PERFECT. IN‘. QUALITY. AND MAKE. 


THE “ZETA” woop FLOORING 60., Ltd 


Crispin’s ‘Wharf, ‘Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


LONDON: COUNTY COUNCIL 


= SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO HLM. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRALT 
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Telephone : 1324 East. 
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Established 1896. 


reosoted Gates, Fencing,|«THE STUDIOS,” 


and FARM BUILDINGS. 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, S.W. 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 

Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Models. 


Estates Developed. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


Church and Turret Clocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. | 


NO DANCEROUS BARBED WIRE. DURABLE. CHEAPER THAN IRON. 
WILL LAST THIRTY YEARS. REQUIRES NEITHER PAINT NOR TAR. 


Manufactured by 


aglish Brothers, Ltd., Dept. 23, Wisbech. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 
without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. Also Rail- 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, &c. 


Estimates Free. Estd. 1805. 


ARRETT & CO. Lid., esse Builders of the ® 
95 Woodstock Rd., a a BELFAST ROOF. 


. ESTIMATES FREE. 
— BELFAST. pergreap 8h 
Telegrams; 


‘ate of 24 AustIN Street.) > ite * Purtins, BELFast.” “ 


Easter 
Excursions 


TO 
THE MIDLANDS, YORKSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE, N.E. & N.W. COASTS 
and SCOTLAND 


BY 


GREAT CENTRAL RLY. 
from London (MARYLEBONE). 


1 A.B.C. Programme may be obtained free at 
Marylebone Station, Town Offices and Agen- 
cies, or by postfrom Publicity Dept., 216 

# Marylebone Road, N.W. 

SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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SOE Oo ncrrat LINE. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby. KRTTERING. 


RED CROSS BRAND = 
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Cast Iron Sectional Boiler 


quick edn or: B/aUk setting. 
Established. 1855. iv 
Outpue, Lion Works, Grays. 3000 tons weekly. 


35, GREAT STHELENS, E. Ce 


Telephone : jelegrams 
N°1846 Avenue — Enriching, London. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, 
— Near SHEFFIELD. —— 
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: mA DC ENGRAVING (2x) 


er 46 Farringdon Avenue 


ae “\YIMBLEDON LONDON. 


GLASGOW Belegrams:- “ENGRAVEDAR LONDON 
PARIS Gelephone:- 1961 HOLBORN. 


HiGH CLASS WORK : 


ARCHITECTURAL ONLY. 90: 9a: oa: ff | BLOCKS for all printing 
AND TECHNICAL? Photographs takenin : | purposes. for advertisements and catalogue 


carefully made. 
DRAWINGS or PHOTOS of speti 


articles made and reproduced. 


any partofthe country.: § 
PHOTOGRAPHER LE Pricelistaestimatesfree. 
i AS YZ || MARBLES, TILES, MOSAICS, and 3 
ae coloured objects exactly portrayed by the three 
_S ID is JID K Ly IN bt colour process, thus enabling the merchant t 
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i send perfect copies of his ware without cum 
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LIFTING. 


The modern practice of Engineers and the experience c 
f users demonstrate that HYDRAULIC POWER is the safes 
j and most reliable and cheapest in the end. 

The use of the public supply of HYDRAULIC POWE! 
for LIFTS, CRANES, CAPSTANS, PRESSES 
EJECTORS, FIRE INJECTOR HYDRANTS, an 
ARTESIAN WELL PUMPING GEAR, is constantl 
increasing, not only in London, but in Liverpool, Hul 
Manchester, and Glasgow. 


“HYDRAULIC v. ELECTRIC POWER FOR LIFTS” 
(2nd Edition). 


Sent post free on application to The SECRETARY, LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CC 
PALACE CHAMBERS, 9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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iblished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
aim, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Dud ishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Bwildings, Ludgate Circus, 
E London, England. 


matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


essrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Litd., Manning 
mbers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
tbscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
r Subscription $5.20. 


Westminster has become one of the most tmportant centres 
he professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
wrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
MPOLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
Sa business purposes. 


i. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


we AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 

ba Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Welbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
aa Hobart, Tasmania. 

hoe SoutH Arrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

/ 4 Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


4 received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 


_ and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings 

Sy 
A EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
: i. connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 
cf the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
|. staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
_ complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


dificult Act. Ouwr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. 
spondence will not usually permit our-imserting lengthy 


The space we can devote to Corre- 


communications. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Grascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 751., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Mosstey.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
school for 300 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. _Pre- 
miums 15]. 15s. and 5!. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mossley, Lancs. 

Reapinc.—June 15,—The Berkshire County Council in- 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 100/., 75/., and 507. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J.’ Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AppieBy.—April 13.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 
painter, plasterer, ironfounder and slater’s work required 
in erection of elementary school at Appleby, Westmorland. 
Deposit 11. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Swadford Cham- 
bers, Skipton. 

Brxuiiu-on-Sea.—April 16.—For the construction of a 
colonnade, shelters and bandstand, for the Corporation, 
Deposit 51. Mr. George Ball, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bexhill. 
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Atnonpy.—April 20.—For various works required in 
alterations to the Baths, at Allonby, Cumberland. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, 
Workington. 

Aston Manor.—April 20.—For construction of a sub- 
station at Alma Street. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Council House, Aston Manor. 

Bacworrx.—April 17.—For building three blocks of six 
cottages at Bagworth, for the Desford Coal Company, Ltd., 
Bagworth, near Leicester. 

Brsuor Wrarmouru.—April 17.—For building a church 
at Bishop Wearmouth, Sunderland. Mr. C. A. Clayton 
Greene, architect and surveyor, 18 Norfolk Street, Sunder- 
land. 

Buackpurn.—April 21.—For erection of a bandstand in 
the Corporation Park. Mr. Wiliam Stubbs, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough and water engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

Brampron.—April 14.—For small alterations at the 
Brampton police station, Cumberland. Mr. George Dale 
Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 

Bristou.—April 21.—For builder, plumber and elec- 


trician’s work, separate tenders, connected with erection of | 
Deposit. | 


a Council school at Southwell Street, Kingsdown. ( 
91. 2s. Mr. W. S. Skinner, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh Cham- 
bers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Bury.—April 17.—For erection of fifty cottages (five 
pairs each of five types), Bolton Road, for the Corporation. 
Deposit 21. 
engineer and surveyor, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 

CuartHam Downs.—April 29.—For the erection of 
recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum. Deposit 51. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

Compr Hay.—-April 14.—For building Council school at 
Combe Hay, Somerset. Mr. W. F. Bird, Midsomer Norton. 

Consrrr.—April 14.—For the whole of the work in erec- 
tion and completion of P.M. hall and classrooms, Consett, 
Durham. Send names to Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, archi- 
tect, Murton Chambers, 8 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Nat. Telephone: 
341. 


Hygi 


J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


FLOORING 
—TILES— 


TH 


Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough | 


TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


DartMovre.—April 22.—For erection of a pair of sem 
detached villas at Townstal. Deposit 1J. ls. Mr. W. Per 
Marr, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Dartmouth, 

Dupiey.—April 17.—For erection and completion of. 
high school for girls (accommodation about 4550 places 
Deposit 31. 3s. Apply to Mr. J. Hutchings, architect az 


- surveyor, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


Duruam.—April 13.—For (1) Cookery centre at Esk, M 
F, E, Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. (2) Alterations at An 
field Plain infants’ Council school, Mr. W. Rushwort 
Shire Hall, Durham. ‘ 

Easrry (Kent).—April 17.—For additional buildings 
the National schools. Mr. D. E, Hughes, EHastry, 8.¢ 
Kent. | 

Emsteron.—April 14.—For the various works required 
erection of a villa at Embleton, Cumberland. Messrs. W.) 
Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Wo 
ington. . 

GarnsporoucH, &c. (Lrncs.).—April 16.—For erecti 
of, or additions to, elementary schools, for the Linds 
County Council education committee, viz. :—Ropery Roz 
Gainsborough (new block) ; South Killingholme (new schi 
with teacher’s house) ; Skegness Council (additions) ; Cros 
(additions). Deposit 21. 2s. in each case. Send names 
April 5 to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Str 
Chambers, Lincoln. . 

Happrenuam.—April 19.—For erection of a classroom | 
gether with alterations and additions at the Council scho 
Aldreth Road, Haddenham, Isle of Ely. The County § 
veyor’s Office, Ely. 

Hererorp.—April 14.—For erection of one block of Kk 
cottages for the Hereford Co-operative Housing, Lid. 
posit 21. 2s. Messrs. Groome & Bettington, architects a 
surveyors, Palace Chambers, Hereford. . 

Hinpiry (Lancs).—April 15.—For erection of a © 
gregational church (St. Paul’s), Hindley (sole tendei 
Send names to Mr. Herbert Wade, architect, 27 Bir 
Street, Blackpool. 

Hutu.—April 21.—For the erection of goods offices, W 
mington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 1! 
William Bell, the company’s architect, at York. 


for Walls, 
Fireplaces, 
Floors, &c 


Telegrams : 
“WADES, BURSL 


enic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk Syster 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 
LONDON ; 
Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


_ WARRINGTON :) 
F. M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown § 


and MANCHESTEL 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tarin 


(to whom application: 
9 Shrewsbury Road. pe made for further lict 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet : 


CANDY’! 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHADI 


E “PEARSON” FIRE BAC! 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: | 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIL 
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Igetanp.—April 10.—For alteration and extension of 
ngiven Presbyterian Church, Mr. Samuel Macartney, 
hitect, Dungiven, Ireland. 

[reLAND.—April 19.—For reconstruction of, and addi- 
ns to the Market House, in adapting it for a technical 
ool, at Enniscorthy. Mr. T. Burke Lowey, architect, 
lonial Chambers, 62 Dame Street, Dublin. 
TreLANn.—April 22.—For building and completing a 
nse on the Rabbit Brae, Limavady. Rev. William 
ywne, B.A., Catherine Street, Limavady. 
Kerrertnc.—April 14.-_For erection of board room and 
ees, and master’s house at the Kettering workhouse. Send 
nes to Messrs, Gotch & Saunders, architects, Bank Cham- 
s, Kettering. 

Lartre Coates.—April 29.—-For building an elementary 
001 at Little Coates, Lincs. Send names by April 13 to 
ssrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, 
icoln. 

Lonpon.—A pril 15.—For erection of municipal buildings 
Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, N.E. Deposit 2l. 2s. 
_E. E. Finch, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
thnal Green, N.E. 

Lonpon, S.W.—April 19.—F or alterations and additions 
Battersea station, for the West London Extension Rail- 
y. The Engineer, at Paddington (G.W. Railway) 
ition. 

Lonpon.— April 22.For erection of depot buildings on 
ite at Norman Road, Greenwich. Deposit 2/. 2s. The 
ough engineer and surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Green- 


hh Road, 8. E. 


NorrzincHam.—April 10.—For building a Bulwell sicne 
boundary wall, also for certain structural alterations to 
cottages in Brewhouse Yard, and to buildings in yard ad- 
joining the Castle Waterworks works, Castle Boulevard. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Davies, water engineer, St. 
Peter’s Church Side, Nottingham. 

NorrrinecHaM.— April 14.—For alterations to factory, 
Mount Street. Deposit 1]. ls. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city 
architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PortsmoutH.—April 27.—-For certain alterations to the 
police department at the town hall. The Borough En- 
gineer’s Office, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Ravciirre.—April 24.—For erection and completion of 
Council offices at Radcliffe, Lancs. Deposit 2/1. 2s. Mr. 
W. M. Gillow, 66 Deansgate, Manchester, and Mr. R. Holt, 
8 Victoria Street, Liverpool, architects. 

RorderHam.—April 14.—For erection of South Grove 
Upper Standard school. Deposit 27. 2s. Send names to Mr. 
Spurley Hey, director of education, Education Offices, 
Rotherham. 

Scortanp.—April 10.—For the brick, joiner, plumber, 
plaster and slater, at licensed premises, Glencraig. Myr. 
James T. Scobie, architect, Dunfermline and Lockelly. 

Scortanp.—April 15.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter, heating and tiling works of ex- 
tension to Falkirk High school. Messrs. A. & W. Black, 
architects, Falkirk. y 

Scortanp.—April 13.—For reinforced concrete founda- 
tions, raft and walls of swimming bath at West Protection 


SEW April) 20. Wor externa} répairs at the Wall, Dundee. Mr. J. Thomson, city engineer, 91 Com- 
: py : : : aa 4 ee mercial Street, Dundee. 

mkhouse, Marloes Road, Kensington. Mr. W. R. - ‘ . 

phens, clerk, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. . STEVENAGE | (Herts). April 19.——F or erection of a 
Moriry.—April 15.—For the various works (except County Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. The County Sur- 


mbers’) required in erection of additional premises, Pros- 
femills, Morley, Yorks. Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., 
hitect, Queen Street, Morley, and 1 Basinghall Square, 
ds. 

New Mitrs.—April 17.--For erection of a Carnegie 
fary in Hall Street. Mr. R. B. Preston, architect, 51 
ith King Street, Manchester. 


chitects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


veyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

Stockport.—April 13.—For the whole of the work re- 
quired in erection of infants’ school in Lewis Road, North 
Reddish. Deposit 3/1. 3s. Send names to Mr. Arthur Law- 
ton, Secretary to Education Committee, Stockport. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—April 23.—For alterations and addi- 


tions to the county police station. Mr. W. Crozier, 


TRUE-TO-SCALE ” Gitimjrakas | [CAEN STONE 


ACK LINE PRINTS. 


PATENT: 
lent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
hod of Perspective: Write for particulars free, DOUBLE ACTION BOGR PIVOT 


arge Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


"% STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
‘Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. © 
lop Telegrams, ** Tribrach, London’ 


VIPUL 


Sp 


6 Re 


nitary 


ecialist, 


a cae 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON: 


TEs from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
dent of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


126 Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


HD. D. BATCHELOR, 
Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
ATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
8 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 
rame Be crarehed: Chatham. 71 Chatham. 


ESTABLISHED 


Tel hones; 
OVER A CENTURY. sd 5 


Boreholes, London. 3545 London Wall. 


| 


eae 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 


Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the § 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kindsot BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
: Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. . Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


« - THE. - 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
(0 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


WNVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


8 


A.M.1.C.E., county architect and surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

StoxesteEy.—April 17.—For alterations and additions to 
the police station. Apply by April 7 to Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, 13 Lendal, Yorks. 

Surpiton.—April 26.—For erection and completion of 
extensions to the Electricity works in Ewell Road. Mr. John 
Armitage, architect, Sanctuary House, Westminster. Send 
names and 5!/. deposit by April 14 to Mr. F. J. Bell, deputy 
clerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 

Truro.—April 10.—For completing the tower of St. 
Paul’s church. Rev. W. G. Kerr, St. Paul’s Vicarage, 
Truro. 

Truro.—April 17.—For the restoration of five cottages 
at Clarke’s buildings, Pydar Street. Mr. T. Pascoe, 36 
Pydar Street, Truro. 

WaAKEFIELD..—April 16.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders for builder, 
jomer, siater, plumber, plasterer and painter’s works in 
alterations and additions to Emley Provided school. West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 11. 
with the West Riding County Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—April 10.—For construction of a cattle market, 
sheds, boundary walls and other appurtenant work, at Nar- 
berth. Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

Wates.—April 10.—For alterations to Caledffrwd, 
Clwytybont, Carnarvon. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect and 
surveyor, 17 Bridge Street, Carnarvon. 

Watrs.—April 12.—For erection of thirty or more cot- 
tages at Gelligaer Village. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and 
surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Watrs.—April 12.—For pulling down old buildings, 
the erection of a Masonic lodge on the site at Narberth. 
J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

Wares.—April 14.—For erection of a butter stores, dwell- 
ing house, out-offices and boundary walls at Whitland. Mr. 
J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 


and 
Mr. 


Wates.—April 14.—For church and hall to be erected at | 


DY) Brig d Deere EY 


Ynysybwl. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names to 
Richards, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Pontypridd. 


‘SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) is 
“- INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
rey NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


Lowered, 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London." 


| W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
Wy > sbLaundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, ~—.- 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


Security £4,432,626. 
{45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices \ 75 KING WILLIAM STREET, F.C. 
FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 
¥ This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned by Fire. 


ae 
a 


Reg. No. 321,594. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


'M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


as THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 
f. Mill Chimney and 
Mi Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 
Felled 
Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


-(} Church Spires Restored. 

No system of expensive 
scatiolding required. 

Distance no object. 


5/4 Wesley Lightning 
Ri Conductor Works, 
: Meadow Lane, 
Leeds. 
Established 1880, 
Telephone: 3750. 
Telegrams: “Austin, 


Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.”’ 


James Bedford & Co, 


CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & Hint & HEY) 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS, 


[APRIL 9, 1909. 


Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a dwelling. hieieel 
Tabernacle Road, Burry Port. Mr. A. Wilcox, Old H 
bour, Burry Port. : 


Wates.—April 17.—For alterations at the hospital at | 
Headquarters Homes, Ely, Cardiff. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


Watrs.—April 19.—For erection of six pairs of se 
detached houses at Glantaff Road, Troedyrhiw. Mr. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernant, The Wa 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—April 21.—For erection of a hall and classroc| 
at the Pisgah church, Talywain. Mr. D. J. Lougher, are 
tect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 


Wates.—April 22,—For the supply, delivery and e 
tion in situ at the King’s Dock, Swansea, of (1) one fran} 
and braced steel single-storeyed transit shed, with sides 4 
roof covered with galvanised corrugated iron, 400 feet Ic 
by 120 feet broad, in two spans of 60 feet; and (2) « 
framed and braced steel single-storeyed transit shed, w: 
sides and roof covered with galvanised corrugated ix: 
400 feet long by one span of 60 feet. Deposit 51. 5s. 
Talfourd Strick, clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


Wates.—April 28.—For reconstruction of the up] 
floors with fireproof staircases, new, bath ‘houses, &e,, of 
Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Deposit 5), | 
Mr. EK, A. Johnson, F.R.1.B.A., Abergavenny 
Wetirnc.—April 10.—For erection of a branch pub: 
library in Bellegrove Road, Welling, Kent. Deposit 11, | 
Mr. Thos. G. Baynes, clerk, Council Offices, Bexley Hea 
Kent. nate 


WrexHam.—<April 15.---For the completion of erection 
the Alexandra schools. Send names to Messrs. Bure 
Willey, architects, Market Place Chambers, Durham. 


Yorxs.—April 13.—For the following works for t: 
| education committee of the East Riding of York, viz.: | 
Erection of a Council school to accommodate eighty-ni 
children at Wawne. Deposit 1l. 1s. (2) Erection of a cle 
room, &c., at the Council school at Burstwick. (3) Alte: 
tions and additions to the Council schools at Ryhill-cu’. 
; Camerton. The building surveyor, County Hall, Beverle 


b 


|" 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTO: 
. Wholesale Manufacturers and S) 


W.J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGH 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church 
Telesrama “Fura Norrivansy 


—$—<——_ 
ROCK ASPHALT 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, 
at Vorwohle, Brunsw. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPH 
20 COOPER STREET, MANCHEST: 


Estd. 18766 


Thatching & Reed | 


SAVE | 


COAL © 


BY USING THE PATE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


(Successors to 


Chelmsford, 12th Jan 
DraR Srrs,—I have very great 

stating the “* Bond” Stoves have given 

satisfaction, and I have no hesitatio 


Well made in strong Zine that if I were purchasing stoves for 


throughout. I ou with my bakes exter va 
the fireplaces fitted with them. Apart irony 
ec eae Sine * great heat generated, and thoroughly distril 


about the room, they are most economic! 
coal consumption.—Yours very truly, 
(Signed)  WriAM F. GE} 

Sole Manu- 


facturers : WILMER. & ‘SON; 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 
where the above may be seen 10 action. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 
ee es 
Tele. Address: 

“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 

Tel, No.: 81¥.. 


= 


es 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. GUILDFORD. ee 
Saas For the erection of a nurses’ home in connection with the 
BIRMINGHAM. infirmary at the Union workhouse. Mr. E. L. Luyy, 
‘or erection of warehouse and store rooms to Mr. Shuffle- _architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 
potham’s Stores, Moseley, Birmingham. Mr. Cuas. Smith % ; ; ; : ab anil 
C Ry uesinea Pirwisncl Tribe & Robinson : : - : . 2,699 0 0 
Hoox “es fe I is Sia a Deacon & Son . ; 5 : L : 2,687 0 0 
Chamberlain SES St eae fit 0 0 Jenkina’& Sons", ' «5-6 LOR asieanagann 
Smith . . : . . : : : O20 Potter - 7 , : ; F , 2,645 0 0 
Morris (accepted) ; : ; . : 565 0 0 Minter : : d ; ‘ 2,642 0 0 
Rowland Bros.” . ; . : a, : 2,639 0 0 
Bloxham . ; : : , ' ; 26277020 
Swayne & Son . : ; : . 3 2,984 0 0 
BRAUNTON. Higgs : : : d : ‘ 2,580 0 0 
or erecting a house, stabling and outbuildings. Mr. H. W. Bes : ; Be 4 
Werr, architect and surveyor, Ilfracombe. Wallis ; ; ; 3 : 9 595 0 0 
Woolway & Son . : . ; : Pees 20078 OO Potted 9 500 0 0 
Darch : . . . : . . 1,076 0 0 Wells & Co. : ; : : : 2,500 0 0 
Robins : . : : , : , 052 0reG Higlett & Hammond . : , 4 A 249%) -0..0 
Lucker Bros. : 3 P 3 h : 999 15 0 Hughes , d ; E : : : EAGT. 02 <0 
Sire & Son, Barnstaple (accepted) . ; 924 16 4 Willis : ‘ : ; ; ; 2,495 0 0 
, Mitchell Bros. . : : : ‘ 2,486 0 0 
| Adams : ; ; ; : : : 2,477 0 O 
CLEETHORPES Drowley & Co. . : : : ; 2,475 0 0 
. Davidson . ; . ; : , i 2,454 0 0 
wan elementary school for infants at Cleethorpes, Lincs. Kemp & Co. : : : : 2,439 0 0 
- Messrs. Scorrr & Gamps_e, architects, Lincoln. Cesar Bros. : : ; ; 3 2,438 10 0 
Re ge ge. gp | Cok & Sons | ago 0 
: Lowe & Co. : é : ; : : 2,421 0 O 
Halkes Bros. : : ‘ ; ; ; 2,480 0 0 2" 
: Love . : ; ‘ : ; 3 j 2,397 0 0 
Parker & Son ‘ : Z : ; ; 2,450 0 0 F. & rar Foster : } , E 7 ; 2.393 0 0 
Parks & Son. . . : ‘ : 2,450 0 0 Fry & Co., Paddington (accepted) . : 2.262 mE OREO 
Thompson . : é d . : ‘ yee raydtli” (hy 10) 
Wainer 520 0 0 LONDON. 
Pattinson . ; ; ; ; ¥ : 2,295 0 0 , SP, if ZNE ED 
Nichol 2173 18 0 For building a steam laundry at Kew Bridge, Chiswick. 
i — ; ; F ; ; as : Mr. C. H. Samson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Rugby. 
Scarborough : : : . : 2,147 8 0 Sawyer & Son, Lewisham (accepted). 
eettows : Para att , ree Zte8s 0,0 For building a steam laundry at Hounslow. Mr. C. H. 
Ewins & GoopHAND, Grimsby (accepted) 2,097 0 0 Samson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Rugby. 
Holmes & Richardson : . . . 2,097 0 0 Sawyzr & Son, Lewisham (accepted). 


IARTIN EARLE & CO.. Ltd. 


“All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT | 
HLONDOR OFFICE {SS QUEM VICTORIA STREI 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOC 

’ : ’ KYARDS EXTENSI 
\tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINCS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
| COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimat 


es for large or small quantities on applicati 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ate by 
al CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
1L FUNDS EXCEED ae 2) ae CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


‘£7,300,000. Chairman : £45, 000,000. 


1a Rt. Hons LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 


d ESTABLISHED 1782 ||») 


The Company transacts all the principal classes of Iusurance business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE - LIFE * ACCIDENT 


Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, etc.; also undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee. 


_ Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies or to the Head Offices. 


G. H. RYAN, General Manager. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON —continued. 

For the construction of a new road and sewers upon the | For. the supply and erection of penstocks, dams, &e., y 
Markfield Estate, South Tottenham, N. Messrs. Davip quired for the northern low-level sewer No. 2 at 4] 
Burnett, Son & BappELEY, surveyors, 15 Nicholas Lane, junction of Queen Street and Cannon Street. 

London, E.C. The Thames Ironworks, &c., Co. ; . £1,760 15 
Killineback & Co. ; 4 A : Mee ONHOO= (0) '-0 Glenfield & Kennedy . 5 ; 4 ; 1,339 0 
Dunmore . : , , : f ve a 8 fea Ashton, Frost & Co. . ; : ; : 1,299 0 
Neave & Son. : : : ; : 2,450 0 0 Blakeborough & Sons . , : . : 1,262 0 
Parry & Co. : ; : : : 2,298 0 0 Cochrane (recommended) . 3 ; : 1,249 0 
ee - oe 4 : : ; ‘ Soi ; 5 ; For the erection of conveniences for men and women at Are 
Ballard...) 3 Seer 095 1.0" 0 bishop's Park 
Kavanagh . 5 ; \ g é : 1987.0. .0 Line : ; : 2 ; - £453 0 
W. & C. French . : ‘ : ‘ ; 1,975 0-0 Mitchell & Son E : t 2 ; f 450 0 
Adams. or tg6e3 0 0| Hyde & Co 
HaMLEtTT, Pigicier (ore epted) : ; , 1,898 0 0 oe ee ; ; , : . . a 4 

For engineering work in constructing the upper boiler-house, 7 & nike ‘ ' : a : 374 0 
South-Western Fever Hospital, Stockwell. Mr. W. py Pookeron (recommended) ‘ ; ; 363.5 
Harcu, M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan Pennants ; 5 i ; : \ 374 0 
Asylums Board. 

Wilioth a Cee , ‘ : . £1,655 0 0 For the erection of an 8-foot boundary wall betwe 
General Iron Foundry Goue A : : 1,550 0 O Pageant’s Wharf fire station and some adjoining pr 
Gimson & Co. (Leicester) . ; : : 1522820): “0 perty. 

Cannon & Hefford . F ; ; 3 1 495:57.0% 10 Mitchell & Son : ‘ ; : ¢ £135 0 
J. & F. May : : : : PG site 1,488 10 0 Johnson & Co. : : 5 : ; : 121 10 
Wenham & Waters. <1 Goon chet te eens A760, 0 F. & H. F. Higgs... 7) 
Wall . : ¢ : ; ; , : 1.425 0 0 Munday & Sons . : ; ‘ ; ; Tigo 
Fryer & Co. : E178 <0 '0 Wall . . : : : 108 0 
Winpsor & Co., Fulham (accepted) . . 1,165 0 0 |. Holloway (recom mended) ; : é . 107 0 


For the supply of ranges as may be required for use in the Council’s working-class dwellings. 


. ——— j S es poy Pee Extra for sheet 
; eo For any number For any number Extra iron smoke plate 
g | EEE, not exceed- for instead of cast 
— exceeding 50. ing 50. feet. iron. Prices for separate parts. 
¥ Se ata & £ d s. d. Sed. 
Falkirk Iron Co. . : ; yee Bm Re ea 0 1 18 0 2 0 LEG According to detailed schedule, 
Hope Foundry Co... : PETS 0 i eae) 152 0 4 Not stated. 
Wright ; : : Bron We Wy Pat 0 ee eG, 1° 0 3 14s. per ewt. Fire bricks 11d. per s 
Heap & Co. 1 BLY cake} 16.246 eas 6) 0 3 According to detailed schedule. 
Albion Iron Co. (London), U pper 
Thames*Street (recommended) . 114 0O 114 #0 i Bean 8 Nil lls. 6d. per ewt. 


eSEsnam DOW “i 4] FOR HARDENING sate, WATERPROOFING, 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS [<> at ARTA Tee 
FARLEIGH DOWA, 3 PORTLAND. 


Bek cars HEAD OFFices:- 283, BATHL 9 ““"iticouum 


W.R. Ni 


' MANCH 
132 érosvenor Road, SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. ES ae K 


[HEATING « DRYIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR. 


Fel. No. : 2141, Cherny. Row, LEEDS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRE! 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. 

'  §QUARE THROUGHOUT: — 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
| NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. | LONDON—continued. 

For the construction of a new embankment wall at the river | For the enlargement of the playgrounds of the British Street 
frontage of the tramways permanent way depét in school, Poplar, and the erection of a house for the 
Greenwich Road, La d. schoolkeeper. ; 

Shelbourne & Co. ; i ; er Sb Os 1a a F. & F. J. Wood ; : : ; 4 BiasO6 Lake O 
Mowlem & Co. . : : ; ; : 5,491 0 0 Kent . : : : : : ; 2,431 11 10 
Chafen & Newman . : : ; : 5,206 15 0 Neal . : , é : : ; 2,528 0 0 
Leggott & Speight . ; , : 5,082 10 6 Roberts & Co. . 2 : F 2,228 0 0 
Fasey & Son ; ; 5,012 3 6 Brand, Pettit & Co. . , 2,205 1, 4 
Pedrette . 2 ‘ ; ; 4,979 8 11 Griggs & Son. , é ; a w2yl99 13% 2 
Kavanagh & Co. ; : : : ; 4.687 19 6 ‘Harris : : : : A : ; sae VC SS 
Muirhead & Co. . : : : : : 4,656 15 6 Symes . 4 : ; ‘ : f ' 2.160 0 0 
Ewart ; : : : : é 4,635 9 6 Leng . : : : ; 2010 0 20 
Jochrane & Sice : ; é : : 4,579 17 9 Me Laughlin & Harvey : : ; ; 2,094 0 0 
Mitchell Bros. . : , : } i 4,55L 5 6 Chessum & Sons . : f f : 2,090 4 2 
Munday & Sons . ; : : c : 4,324 0 0 Shurmur & Sons A : 2,090 0 0 
Rowlingsons & Co... ; : : i 4,209 15 9 wy ance & Sons . ; ; 2,083 0 0 
Woodham & Sons : : : : : ite Oy. 0 . & T. Thorne (recomme nde d) . 3 1,936 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . < : : ; ; 5,775 0 O Aine of the architect (education) ; 2,076 0 0 
one & Edge ( (recom mende d) pies 3 > For the construction of the raft foundation and retaining 

ee rniate of ate chief engineer 4.500 0 0 walls in connection with the new county hall. 
: ; Lawrance & Sons . 2 : y , 200,166" 0) 0 

For the erection on the Hitherfield Road gia Wandsworth, Malan ar Cc 

Mowlem & Co. . ; : 62,949 0 0 
of a public elementary school to accommodate 240 mixed Hisisede Hill 61.462 0 0 
children and 130 infants. ree & Co. (Bow) : ; : ; ; 60300 0 0 
ee reer ee eee PNT 520-0 ON Ge ichacl oon ED ee guage ae 
eres ee tenant eo Oi 00) s acinl & Randall. |, (a ete eo COTE OL 
Triggs ; ; ; : ; ‘ ; 11,6900" 0 Pearson & Son . F : : ; 57,544 15 5 
King & Son zu ‘ : : ; ; 11,143 0 0 Price & Reeves . < : : : : 57.200 ai2es 0 
Garrett & Son . : , , F 11,099 0 O AT allawaivt 54.788 0 0 
Munday & Sons . : : : ; 10,987 0 O tion ay Bow (London) 49800 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons. - 10,718 0 0 Dick, Kerra Oo... caer ace ane 
| RNR ; ; ; i ; ees ; ; _& A. F. Higgs (recomme nde hay ae ; 46,900 0 0 
re . : : : : : : F ’ 
once pores re 10,528 0° 0 Arhitc sestimate. . . . . “64,000 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 3 : : . 3 10,476 0 O | For the supply of four steel rolling-shutters for the paint 
Marsland & Son ; ; : ; : 10,468 0 0 shop at Holloway car-shed. 
Carmichael : : ; : ; : 10,436 0 0 Sage & Co... A : 3 : . «S198 0 6 
Downs é ; : 10,392 0 O Gibson & Co. . : ; ; : 162 acu 
Galbraith Bros. (recom mended) : : LON 7s ONO Francis & Co. (recom mended) ; ’ ; 136 17 10 
Estimate of the architect (education) . 10,614 0 0 Dennison, Kett & Co. . : ‘ ; ; 117 19 6 
| FOR ALL WATER-PROOF. 

. , ROT-PROOF. 

: CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 
y ! For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
1e Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. | Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


)ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of a manual training centre for forty boys 
in connection with the Woolmore as: school, Poplar. 


Grover & Son £1,810 
Snewin Bros. & Co. . 1,755 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,751 


Clarke & Bracey 
Stevens & Sons 
McCormick & Sons : 3 > R 
Brand, Pettit & Co. . : F : ; 1,636 18 


{— 

~] 

Ne) 

co 
ooo Oro) @ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


Roberts & Co. 1,634 0 
Lawrance & Sons (recom me nace) 1,563 0 
Estimate of the architect (education) 1,644 0 


For erecting two house-coal stores at the Eastern Fever Hos- 
pital, Homerton Grove, E. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, engineer- 
in-chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Fryer & Co., Paddington (accepted) . £199 0 0 


For the supply and erection of wrought-iron boundary fenc- 
ing for the land recently added to Maryon Park. 


Eades SOO (lear: 
Hawkins & Co. 655010020 
Hill & Smith 568 0 0 
McVey & Co. 49811 9 
Faulkner & Sons 459 0 0 
Elwell (recommended) 430° 10.0 


For building work in boiler-house reconstruction at the 
South-Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. 


Windsor & Co. (recommended) £650 0 0 


MARPLE. 

For. supply of road materials, &c., 

District Council. 

Accepted tenders. 

Woodhead & Farrar, Chatterton Lane Quarry, Mellor, 
for supply of paving setts, from 11s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Rathbone & Sons, Macclesfield, broken stone, best 
quality, 7s., and second quality, 5s. 9d. per ton. 

Duckett, drain pipes. 


for the Marple Urban 


important buildings in the Kingdom. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the Scacnuioua can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. 


8 Great St. Helen’s, H.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 


,. Telephone : No. 4054 Paddington.. 


liola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the, Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 


SPECIALITE for surrouncing Iron or Brick Cores. 


RECENT WORKS: 


E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 

Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. _ 


NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


For the erection of Sunday-schools, &c., for the Brunswick 
Wesleyan Church. Messrs. Ganeipe & PENNINGTON, 
architects, Pontefract and Castleford. 

Cooke 


£2,500 0 0 
Stuffleborhean 2,290 0 0 
Thomas 2,230 0 0 
Gallimore 2,198 0 0 
Jones : : : : ; 2,021 0 0 
Heratu, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) 1,987 0 0 


NORTHENDEN. 


For the erection of schools for the Cheshire County Council, 
under the Sale and Ashton-on-Mersey district sub-com- 


mittee. Messrs. Manenatt & Lirriewoop, architects, 
Manchester. Quantities by Messrs. MANGNALL & 
LirtLrewoop. 


Gerrard & Sons, Lrp., Swinton (accepted) £6,097 0 o 


PALMER'S GREEN. 
For the erection of the Palmer’s Green Congregational chat 


church. Messrs. G. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Cle- 

ment’s Inn, W.C, 
Patman & Fotheringham -. £1,891. Ose 
Minter , 1,853 0 0 
Knight & Son 1,789 0 0 
Brightman & Son 1, 789° Oe 
Lawrence & Son . 1,775 30a 
Monk 1,760. OR 
Duthoit : E é 1,690 0 0 
Battley, Sons & Holness 1,679 Om 
Dove Bros. . 1,665 0 0 
Jerram 1,636 0 0. 
Marrocx Bros.* 1,593 0 0 
* Accepted, with additions, making the total 1,7341. 1és 


READING. 
For the construction of public conveniences for men and 
women at the junction of King’s Road and Kennet 
Street. Mr. Joun Bowrn, A.M.I.C.E.,; borough en- 


gineer and surveyor. 


Stone £875" Oa 
Fitt 797 0 0 
Lewis & Bro., Reading (accepted) 770 0 0 


a By Speciay Appornts 


It was largely used by the Florentines in 


COLUMNS, | 
PILASTERS, | 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, ff 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. : 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.LB.A., & Son, 


Central Library, Islington. Columns, Heney T, Hare, Beds F.RLB.A . 


Pilast 
Co oe Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 


Columns and Pilasters. 5. C. Prestwich, Esq, 


Palace Kapurthala. 
Leigh Town Hall. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Grasp, London.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. STAMFORD. 
For erecting a six-roomed cottage at Hudd’s Mills. Mr 
ema ee ka F. R. Ryman, borough engineer, Stamford. 
WORIA STATION, 8.-E. AND C. RAILWAY.—PRINCIPAL FRONTAGE, Hinson & Co. ; ; : ; - ne AS Or 
FACING FORECOURT—WILTON ROAD FRONTAGE. Howes . , ; ; 440 0 0 
| GABRIEL'S COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL.—DETAIL OF MAIN FRONT. ce & hee es ; ; 
EASTBOURNE INSTITUTE,—EAST ANGLE. Scholes ‘ : ; : 452, -008)0 
—————eee Iveson 2 : : : ee Oe (0) 
AUSTRALIAN CITIES IN, THE MAKING.—PRINCE STRHET, J. Peasgood . 2 ¢ , F 401 10 O 
GREET ONS BGT Coox, Stamford (ieceptod) : 396 0 O 
SCOTLAND. 
yx the construction of a sea wall, 860 yards long, at 
Prestwick. ee 
J. & D. Merxrz, Ayr (accepted) ; . £3,986 0 0 For a block of offices in York Street, Swansea. Messrs. 
MarGRAVE & Peacock, architects, Swansea. 
SHEEPRIDGE. Bennett Bros : : : ; ; ued 87o. 00 . 0 
yr the erection of a Wesleyan Sunday-school and altera- ce aes : ; 4,00 0 0 
tions to the present chapel at Sheepridge, near Hudders- y y ae sf iba : : , 4,600 0 0 
field. Messrs. GarsipE & PENNINGTON, architects, ae ge ; : : : ° ; 4,500 0 0 
Pontefract and Castleford. arias ad ree ; : ay 0, 0 
ieske ; T59' 300-0" 6 Davies & Sons s ; : ‘ : ; 4,400 0 O 
me cee 8.9200 00 0,| Ws Daviess nk i Od OO 
rene 5 9 94p%.9 9 |) emer Bons 6 ole hs ie woo 070 
Betimore: . ; 2198 0 0 J. & D. ae : : q ; 4,350 O O 
Jones e221" .0: <0 at Bros jt kk, oe eee Or ren 
eat : sacey ‘ 4,300 0 O 
HEATH, Stoke- -on- Trent (accep ed) 1,987 0 0 eee rte ae nas (aeeentene | 4200 0 0 
Papo ot _ SPENNYMOOR. rtd + For the formation of new roads, sewers, &c., on the 
wv es ymibor streets. Ge Ue » SPENCER, Surveyor, Maindee estate, New port, Mon. Mr. Henry BUDGEN, 
: Bebe As Cardiff, 
Gantt ee oS £227-10.0| wy cae 
Denham 950 0 0 oon. : : £65020 BO 
ell ; : : , ; : : 232-17 20 ee , : ; ; ; : ; . 620 0 O 
; a . eadbeter ; . : ‘ , aakay~ ROY, 40, 
Prckerine, West Hartlepool (accepted) : 200 7 0 Rees, Newport (accepted) ; 600 0 0 
Case : : ; ; : ; 580.0 0 
WIDNES. . Morgan & Co. : ' - 575 16.0 
ww proposed alterations to the Warrington Road Council Shaddock ; f : : ‘ 546 12 6 
school, Widnes, for the Widnes education committee. Vincent ; ; : é 429 0 0 
Yuarstey, St. Helens (accepted) . ‘ , ‘£18512 6 Morgan ; . ‘ : ; : : 260% Det 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM. 


‘Alexandra Slate Co., Ltd. 


Carnarvon, 


Roofing Slate Manufacturers. 


Best, Best Green and Wrinkled, Second Best, Second Best Green 


and Wrinkled, Seconds, Inferior Seconds, and Third Quality Slates. 
SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATES ARE’ WELL KNOWN FOR THEIR HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
THE SLATES ARE MACHINE DRESSED, UNIFORM IN THICKNESS AND'FREE FROM FAULTS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


A. W. KAY-MENZIES, Managing Director and Secretary. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.” National Telephone: No. 23. 


London Tel. No.: 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue new post office, Spalding, is being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof and special inlet 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Bro., of Manchester. 


Tue Capital and Counties Bank have acquired the pre- 
mises at 35 Queen Victoria Street, so long occupied as show- 
rooms by Messrs. Tangyes, Ltd., and the necessary recon- 
struction is now taking place. The Portland stone columns 
on the frontage have all been cleaned by the Farnham patent 
sand-blast process, which has given them the appearance of 
absolutely new stonework. 


Ricuarp MoreLtanp & Son, Lrp., give notice that they 
have removed their engineering works from Old Street to 
Silvertown. Their general offices will still remain at 80 Gos- 
well Road, London, E.C. 


Tur London Fire Brigade’s equipment was last week 
augmented by two more motor appliances each comprising a 
petrol motor escape van and combined ‘“‘ first aid’’ fire 
engine, thus completing orders for three such vehicles carried 
out by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. These latest machines 
are driven by a 55 h.p. four-cylinder motor, and can travel 
at twenty-five miles an hour on the level with a full load 
and negotiate any hill in the London district. They were 
officially tested’ during the severe snowy weather at the 
beginning of March. The roads, covered inches deep in 
snow, presented no difficulties to the rubber-tyred motors. 
The tests were in every way satisfactory, being well main- 
tained in spite of the adverse conditions. 


VARIETIES. 

THE baths to be provided in Accrington are part:of a larger 
scheme, funds not being available at present for the whole 
project. The present outlay will be 10,5007. upon a swim- 
ming bath (75 feet long by 30 feet wide), and sixteen private 
baths. The full project when carried out will more than 
double this accommodation. 


Tue Dumfries Town Council last week discussed the ques- 
tion of restoring the town hall, which was burned some time 
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ago, or providing a new town hall with municipal buildings, 
It was agreed in the meantime to adopt the restoration 
scheme, which can be carried out with 1,200/., whic was 
got from the insurance companies. nig 

SURVEYING operations were begun last week in cote: 
tion with the construction of oil tanks, which form part of 
the permanent works at the naval bas) at Rosyth. The site 
selected for the tanks is to the west of Rosyth Farm 
Arrangements are being made for the forwarding of a num 
ber of Lubecker excavating machines, which are of Germar 
construction, and are said to be rine more powerful thar 
the ordinary type of steam navvy. 


' 


MODERN. NAPLES. . | 
An interesting consular report has been sent by the Britis} 
Consul-General at Naples on the trade of Southern Italy fo: 
the year 1908. Particular reference is made to the variou: 
engineering enterprises. | 

i ron ead steel.—The work on the new smelting wore a 
Bagnoli belonging to the Ilva Company is progressin, 
rapidly, and it is ‘hoped to commence working about the enc 
of 1909, giving employment. to 2,000 workmen, Large work 
are being carried out to collect the water from the surround 
ing hills, and it is hoped to obtain the 12,000 cubic metre 
(2, 461, 249 gallons) per day which are required, A large fres] 
water reservoir is being built. For ordinary use there is th 
Serino water, from the same source that supphes Naples 
Powerful electric pumps are being constructed for the suppl 
of sea water. The Ilva company “has a capital of 20,000, 00 
lire (800,000/.). 

Public works. Lake Avernus.—This classical lak 
situated between Baia and*Pozzuoli, and having a small oul 
let some three-quarters of a mile in length into the exceller 
anchorage of the bay of Baia, has long ‘tempted engineers 4 
a suitable place for constructing docks and shipbuildin 
yards. The lake is extremely deep, being in fact an ancier 
crater. 

About sixty years ago the last of the Bourbon king 
caused a quay to be built round it, constructing at the sam 
time a small canal to the sea. The project was then abai 
doned, partly on account of its enormous cost and part] 
because the malaria from the neighbouring | lakes of Patri 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LT ] 
<“Reliefk Decorations.2?> 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
: 2731 Gerrard. 
‘Anaglypta, London.’ 
Anaglypta, Benen 


London Tel. No.: 


Telegrams {. 
i Telegrams ; 


3769 Gerrard. 
‘¢ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches ot The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


ng D Dor Ro 


BON PO lEoue PATENT. 


eS 


Fletcher , Russell § Co., Ct 

i Manutacturers of — a 
6 Bl MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
3 REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS | 
sa t WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL | 
8 RANGES, YORKSHIRE RANGES, CURBS, LAVATORY | 
g STANDS, GAS STOVES, GAS COOKING RANGES, — 
i RADIATORS, WORKSHOP AND ~~ LABORATORY 
6 | APPLIANCES, &c. es 
el WARRINGTON : MANCHESTER : LONDON : BRUSSE 
ba Palatine Works. 134 Queen Victoria St. 20 Rue T’ 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘| LIGNOMUR ~ 3 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA | 


London Show Rooms: 
1 Newman Street, W. 


Works : old Ford Road, Bow, 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London. ig 


Over 6,000 In use by Railway cor 
and others. 


For Factories, Warehouses & Concha 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BO 


Overlap Doors @ Speciality. 
Bousfieltis Bar Ironworks, Yo 


130-132 Deansgate. 


ot 
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and Licola rendered it unlikely that the enterprise would 
ultimately prove successful. In the present day so much has 
been done to conquer malaria that speculators are encouraged 
to hope that by carrying out works which would make a navig- 
able canal from the sea to the lake, the splendid basin might 
be utilised by ships of the largest size, and that the admix- 
ture of a considerable supply of sea water might reduce the 
malarious character of the stagnant waters of the lake as now 
existing. Fever, which it was anticipated would cause 
great trouble at the Armstrong Pozzuoli works, which are 
only about two miles off across the bay, has never appeared 
there to any serious extent, and this is looked upon as en- 
couraging to the new enterprise. The capital required, 
which will certainly be a large sum, is said to be forthcoming 
from Belgium, the project being that of an Italian civil 
engineer, and the representative of the company in Italy, an 
Italian naval officer of very wide experience in the con- 
struction of docks and harbours. 

New railway station.—The direct railway from Rome to 
Naples is making good progress, and it has been decided to 
place the station of it at Toretta ; it will, however, be con- 
nected with the present railway station by a line which will 
run through the town. The new station is to cost 360,000/. 

New supplementary aqueduct.—For some years a plan has 
been on foot to construct a new subsidiary aqueduct, but the 
expense was estimated at 10,000,000 lire (400,000/.) and the 
treasury was empty. On the other hand a serious danger 
threatened Naples that in the summer it would be without 
water, as the Serino water in the city reservoirs becomes 
very low. 

The municipality attributed the fact to the waste by 
private people, and used sometimes to shut off the water at 
night and forego the watering of the streets. But these 
actions did not stay the diminution of the water in the 


reservoirs. The municipality did not realise the real cause, | 


which is that the same amount of water comes into the city 
as in 1888, that the city has grown since then, that the 
Vesuvian communes have also received Serino water from 
the Naples supply, and that more water is used for the streets 
and for flushing the sewers. 

Now at last the technical committee of the municipality 
have approved the construction of a new supplementary 


aqueduct, a modification of the plan of 1903 and at a cost of 
200,0007., for the following purposes :— : 

1. So that the city should not be deprived of water if the 
present aqueduct should be damaged. 

2. To supplement the summer deficiency. 

3. To furnish new industries with the necessary water. 

Sewers.—A very important addition is to be made to the 
Naples sewerage system by the addition of a main drain, 
which will carry all the house drainage of the growing suburb 
of Posillipo into the Naples system, which has its outflow at 
Cuma. The sewer will run under the main road and will, 
besides taking all the drainage of about a mile of houses, 
have a connection with the new system, which will drain the 
village at the top of the hill. The houses between the road 
and the sea will not be affected by the new scheme, but a 
great benefit will be conferred on the most important resi- 
dential suburb of the city of Naples. 


Ar the London Police Summons Court last week, before 
Alderman Sir Vezey Strong, William Musgrove, in the 
employ of Messrs. Charles Gude, builders’ contractors, 
177 Dalston Lane, appeared in answer to a summons for 
causing debris arising from the demolition of a building to 
be removed during prohibited hours. Constable Garrett 
deposed that when spoken to the defendant said that the 
stuff was from excavating, and not demolition. Defendant 
stated that the constable had made a mistake. The stuff 
being removed was taken from 17 feet below the pavement. 
As a matter of fact, no pulling down had been done there 
for some days. Sir Vezey: Surely excavating is, in a sense, 
part of the work of demolition. Defendant stated that his 
firm had been in a good many ‘‘ big City pulling-down jobs,”’ 
and there had never been any complaints before. Mr. 
Thomas Edwin Hutchinson, a builders’ foreman, gave 
evidence to the effect that it was an essential point to the 
building trades of London. Sir Vezey said he could not see 
that it mattered whether the material arose from the demoli- 
tion of the building above or at the foundation. The effect 
was the same. Believing, however, that the defendant had 
acted under a misapprehension, he should only impose a fine 
of 2s. 6d. and costs. 


Pe | women scons | LIFTS & CRANES 


GLASS ROOFS 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent Digued Gren? acaniumtonmeone J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 


ONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. WILLESDEN GRE IN, N.W. 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


: a POO ING y RU BEROID 
ee } | yy) 


has many things to recommend 

it, amongst them these :— 

Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 

FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a1) Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


ga Rl SRE Pa 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


am 
ad The 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


nfold 
the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called “* best ’’ 
i sash Jines at prac- 
YX tically THE SAME 
gis PRICE. 
© ITIS SPECIFIED by the 
& Best Architects. 


< 
& iT IS USED by the Best 
< Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E-C- 
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THE O.S. WIRING SYSTEM. 


Ir is evident that the proposal to enable consumers of gas 
and electricity to economise on their quarterly bills by a 
general manipulation of the hands of the clock at certain 
seasons of the year has had no effect upon the keenness of 
the competition between those responsible for the supply of 
these illuminants and their appurtenances, as the invention 


of this extremely neat system of Messrs. Siemens Bros. 


shows. 

The incandescent mantle of the gas engineer was re- 
sponded to—somewhat tardily, perhaps—by the metallic fila- 
ment lamp, which brought. the cost of electric lighting 
within the reach ,of all, yet many, especially small con- 
sumers, have been unable to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages owing to the high cost of a reliable system of wiring. 
This want is about to “be supplied by the introduction of the 
so-called O.S. system, for which the following advantages 
are claimed :—Inexpensive in material and labour ; neat in 
appearance ; no boxes, bends or elbows necessary ; can be used 
with standard accessories ; absolute electrical continuity ; 
mechanically screwing and other special tools un- 


strong ; 


necessary ; and, for the better kind of wire, watertight. It 
is very easily fitted, even by workmen inexperienced in elec- 
trical matters ; in fact, in this respect the patentees might 
almost have entitled their explanatory pamphlet ‘‘ Every 
man his own wireman.’’ The conductor itself 1s metal-cased, 
there being two qualities of the wire; the cheaper, called 


‘‘ Kuhlos,’’ is a single or stranded conductor of copper care- 
fully insulated and ‘surrounded by a closely compressed sheet 
of brass. The patentees do not claim for this kind that it js 
watertight, so that it would be used for surface wiring only 
in dry interiors. The better quality, called “ Stannos,” 
differs from the other in that its metal case is of tinned 
copper, rendered homogeneous by a special process, and ig 


intended for use in any situation for surface or concealed 
wiring. Both kinds of wire are easily bent by means of an 
inexpensive tool for the purpose, but in this respect the 
‘Stannos ”’ is decidedly preferable. 
The wire is supplied in lengths of 55 yards. It is un- 
necessary to use wood casing or iron (or steel) conduit, the 


wire being fixed as unwound from the coils by means of 
saddles or buckle clips. The consequent neatness of appear- 
ance is a potent recommendation. For concealed work the 
wire has the great advantage of being of such smatl diameter 
as to fit into a narrow groove, which is easily filled up and 
made invisible. 


OOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


PERFECT IN QUALITY AND MAKE. 


THE “ZETA’ WOOD FLOORING CO. 


Crispin’s Wharf, Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRALTY. 


Telegrams: ‘' Zetillo, London."’ 


Telephone : 1324 East. 
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The illustrations include two continuity fixtures, ‘ Back 
entry”’ and ‘‘ Side entry,’’ for use with the ‘‘ Kuhlos’’ and 
-“Stannos’’ wires. They are made of iron, and are used at 
ight and switch points or for junctions, and ensure perfect 
electrical continuity for the copper casing. The ‘ Back 
entry’. fixture would be used for concealed ‘‘ Stannos’’ 
‘wiring, and the ‘‘ Side entry’’ for ‘‘ Stannos”’ or ‘‘ Kuhlos”’ 
surface wiring. 

_ The wire may be fitted up as a concentric return circuit. 

This, in fact, is by far the most economical use to which 
the wire may be put, but the regulations of the Board of 
Trade prohibit such an arrangement if to be connected direct 
to the general supply mains or to an auto transformer, but 
with a double-wound transformer the concentric return 
circuit would be permitted, and such an installation would be 
admirable from every standpoint. 
' The insulation of the wires is very satisfactory and should 
be enduring, especially in the case of the ‘‘ Stannos,’’ on 
account of its being watertight. The wires are tested at a 
pressure of 1,000 volts. For shipboard installations special 
watertight fittings are supplied. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now definitely completed for the opening 
of the forthcoming Building Trades Exhibition on April 17, 
at twelve o’clock noon. 

_ This office will be undertaken by Mr. Ernest George 
(president of the Royal Society of British Architects), who 
will be supported, amongst others, by Sir Aston Webb, R.A.., 
ir George Richmond, R.A., Sir George Frampton, RA, 
ir Brumwell Thomas, Mr. Walter Cave (president of the 
Architectural Association), Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. T. W. 
Cutler, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
Mr. Sidney Perks, Mr. G. H. Hellowes Pryone,; Mr. W. H: 
Seth-Smith, Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. George Yeates, Mr. Allan George, 
Professor F. Simpson, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. John 
Slater, Mr. Arthur Bolton, Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, Mr. 
Matthew Garbutt, Mr. Wm. Grellier, Mr. F. R. Farrow, 


! 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe, Mr. F. Dare Clapham, Mr. Louis Ambler, 
Mr. Charles FitzRoy Doll, Mr. A. Needham Wilson, Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, Mr. ‘John W. Simpson. 

The exhibition will remain open until Saturday, May 1. 
This year’s event will eclipse all previous records, both in 
regard to number of exhibitors and the thoroughly repre- 
sentative character of the exhibits generally. 

The following special visits have been arranged :—Satur- 
day, April 17, Architectural Association, at three o'clock ; 
Tuesday, April 20, National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, at 5.30; Wednesday, April 21, Royal Sanitary 
Institute ; Friday, ‘April 23, Society of Architects ; Satur- 


day, April 24, Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
10.30 a.m., and Royal Sanitary Institute; Monday, 
April 26, Surveyors’ Institution, 2.30; Wednesday, 


April 28, Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 


Tue Norwich city engineer (Mr. A. E. Collins), in the 
course of his synopsis of the principal work done by his 
department last year, mentions that contract drawings, full 
size details, &., have been prepared and contract let for 
new twelve-bed isolation pavilion at the Isolation Hospital, 
at a cost of 2,797/., and. the work is making rapid progress. 
Numerous details have been made for various works in con- 
nection with Guildhall restoration, and several photographs 
have been taken from time to time, showing objects of 
interest. The necessary details for new oak roof over magis- 
trates’ court and new committee room are receiving atten- 
tion. Necessary plans, sections, &c., have been prepared of 
guildhall and municipal offices in connection with proposed 
heating scheme. A scheme has been prepared for the pro- 
vision of a lecture hall to seat 560 persons at the Castle 
Museum, Plans and estimates for proposed playground and 
gymnasium at Priory Yard have been made for submission 
to the Local Government Board. Also large scale drawings 
and estimate for proposed public convenience in the market, 
at the rear of the Wellington statue. Various sketches and 
photographs of the old city wall, recently exposed in Coburg 
Street, have been made and will be kept as records. 


_ Finch’s Patent 
“Weir” Lavatory 
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8B. FINCH & CFL 


LAMBETH, 
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FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES APPLY TO— 


Finch & Co., Ltd., 82 Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, ROYAL HOTEL, MATLOCK BATH. 


Our illustration shows the new entrance hall to the Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath, which was designed by Mr. F. W. A. 
Hodge. The oak panelling has been carried out by Messrs. W. Hofler, Ltd. 
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High Class VARNIS 


THOS. PARSONS & SONS, 


(Estd. over a Century.) 


SAFETY 1 WOODWORKING 


GREAT CUTTER ECONOMY—SPLENDID FINISH TO WORK. 


Dangerous Wood-working Machinery rendered safe and more effective. 


“IDEAL” SAW GUARD & CIRCULAR SAFETY 
PLANING MACHINE CUTTER BLOCK. 


Thousands in daily use saving lives and limbs. Our improved Patent Saw 
Sharpening Machine and high-class Saw Benches, &c., are universally appreciated. 


SAWDUST AND CHIPPINGS. 


Those who first realise the importance of our Patent Firewood Splitting, Arranging; 
& Bundling Machinery, also our New Patent Compressed Sawdust, Chippings, 
Peat, &c., Briquette Firelighter Machinery, may most congratulate themselves. 


These Machines do the work of from 12 to 100 men. The Saving in Wages alone means 
A CERTAIN LARGE INCOME. 


M. GLOVER & COs moh ENGINEERS, LEEDS.: * oe 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


ge Concrete Institute, which was founded last year, has 
yw attained a membership exceeding 600, of whom the 
rger number are members of the Institution of Civil 
gineers, Royal Engineer officers, architects and surveyors 
ding public appointments or practising in their private 
pacity. The Institute has already been incorporated, the 
corporation having recently been granted by the authori- 
es concerned. The governing body is a Council of twenty- 
ght members, among whom are the Karl of Plymouth, 
B., president ; Sir Douglas Fox, J.P., Sir Wm. Mather, 
L.D., Sir Wm. Preece, K.C.B., Sir Henry Tanner, I.58.0., 
ce-presidents ; Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed., chair- 
on, Mr. EH. P. Wells, J.P., hon. treasurer ; and Mr. 
me. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., hon, secretary. Standing com- 
jittees have been elected to deal with various technical 
atters, i 


and sub-committees of the standing committees 
ave already been appointed to deal with matters of detail. 
may be of interest to note the list of standing committees, 
ith the names of their chairmen and hon. secretaries. 
hey comprise the following :— 

Science Standing Committee. — Mr. William Dunn, 
1.B.A., chairman; Mr. F. EH. W entworth-Sheilds, 


Inst.C.E., hon. secretary. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee.—Mr. A. Ross, 
[.Inst.C.E., chairman ; Mr. J. Ernest Franck, A.R.I.B.A., 
1. secretary. 

Biein forced Concrete Practice Standing Committee.—The 


airman of the Executive, chairman pro tem. ; Mr. R. W. 
hon. secretary. 


Wines ee LLatcl, 


Assoc. 


_Inst.C.E., chairman. 

“The number of general meetings already held is four, 
hd the next meeting will take place at the Royal United 
eryice Institution on May 27. The Council and committee 
jeetings .take place at the, offices--of the: Institute, 
®. 1 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 5.W., 3 


to which address 
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applications as to particulars should be made. The Institute 
is taking up a strong position in the matter of the proposed 
amendments to the London Building Acts, and has peti- 
tioned Parliament on the subject. The first volume of 
Transactions has already been issued, and the second volume 
will be issued this month. Circular letters with a view to 
collating information are being prepared on matters affect- 
ing the rusting of steel, expansion and contraction, alge- 
braical notation, the specification of dampness in concrete 
mixtures, &¢. It was originally intended to raise the 
annual subscription to two guineas per annum for new 
members at an early stage, but it has now been decided that 
the annual subscription of one guinea shall stand for new 
members who join the Institute before October next. 


NOTTINGHAM STATION. 


NorrincHaM, one of the principal railway centres in the 
United Kingdom, is admirably served in respect to railway 
facilities. 

New Midland Station.—In point of accommodation the 
Midland Company’s equipment in Nottingham is second to 
none of that of any provincial city. New commodious pas- 
senger and goods stations have been provided in convenient 
localities. The buildings which form the high-level portion 
of the former are conspicuous by the spaciousness of the 
scale upon which they have been planned and the handsome- 
ness of the internal appointments. The frontage to Car- 
vington Street is 320 feet and the block from front to rear 
135 feet, whilst the general height of the building is 40 feet, 
the central clock tower rising to 72 feet. The entrances to 
the carriage annexe—320 feet by 563 feet—have high ellip- 
tical arches, with Ionic columns and massive double gates 
of iron-bronze openwork. The booking hall, 1044 feet by 
42 feet, has dark green glazed blocks and buff terra-cotta 
for the embellishment of the walls. The front of the booking 
office is treated in the same colours, and the roof of the 
hall is half-timbered. Of the eight ticket-windows seven are 
for third-class passengers, and they are classified into <dis- 
tricts in the usual way. The cloak-room is spacious, and 
‘7 addition to the customary partitions for luggage and 
parcels, a number of patent racks fér bicycles are provided. 


FOUNDED 1823 


he 
dinburgh 
1fe Assurance 


Company 


OLDEST OFFICE transacting LIFE 
URANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNU- 
' Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 
he risks—which affords the ADDITIONAL 
URITY of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) 
les an ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
UITY FUND which now exceeds i 


| _£4,225,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


acome £500,000. 


hi 


Manager and Arstuary, 
| AROHTB ALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


{ LONDON OFFICES : 


‘11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
 West-End—166 PICCADILLY, W. 


| HEAD OFFICE : 


. 
| 
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Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, S.W. 


Telephone: 470, PUTNEY. 


Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Models. 


Estates Developed. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE. 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


ee 
PATENT NOISELESS 
G, BRADY & CO., scr sustamne 
Pott St., Ancoats, 
MANCHESTER. 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, 
BELT DRIVEN, & HAND. 
nel 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
2: PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable on Demand 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Customers, Advances 
made and all General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE or 
applicatione 


Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT. Secretary 


ee ES 


Gours WALES BCHO.—Higbt editions daily 

36 columns, 3¢. One of the largest and moat 
attractive evening papers in the provinces. Circulation 
zreater than that of all the other evening papers in Wales 
and Monmouthshire added together.—Ohiet Offices : Oardiff 


London: 46 Fleet Street, E.O. 


‘CAD ERE 
COUZENS’ PATENT» 


Anti-Flooding Traps. 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 


AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully: 
Earthenware ...£1 10s. 
Without inner 
seating ... £1 7s. 
[ron sh: ... &2 5s. 


Tipe 


ot 
LT OTOIIEL ae 
igptieat oes 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 9-in. Drains. ——— 
Stocked in Earthen- SS 
ware and Iron. LK 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


3 Telegrams: Nat. Tel, 
INYERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.”’ No. 461. 


MODIFIED 


“TITAN ” 
SPRINKLER. 


Approved by the Fire Offices 
Committee for all risks. 


FIRE PUMPS. 
ARMOURED DOORS. 
DRENCHERS. 
STAIRCASES. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 
EXTINCTEURS. 


And general fire 
appliances. 

Head Office: GEORGE MILLS & Co., Ltd 

RADCLIFFE, near MANCHESTER 


Branches : Central Chambers, GLASGOW ; 7 The Exchange, 
BRADFORD ; 46 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Platforms.—From each end of the booking hall wide | station street entrance are parcels offices. A fish-stage an 
passages lead to the main corridor, off which three broad | dock for horse, carriage and motor traffic is connected wit 
stairways and two luggage lifts communicate with the five | this side of the station. The entire premises are lighted } 
platforms. The latter are each a quarter of a mile in length, | electricity, and hydraulic lifts convey passengers’ luggag 
and contain waiting-rooms, refreshment and dining rooms, from the main entrance in Carrington Street to the pla: 


and lavatories and hairdressing rooms. Adjoining the | forms. 


Photo by Chas, Fickard, Leeds. NEW MIDLAND: RAILWAY STATION, NOTTINGHAM. 
A. E, Lampert, Architect, Nottingham. 


ce OW ed, es NEW MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION NOTTINGHAM.—BOOKING HALL. == —— 


A. E. Lampert, Architect, Nottingham. Ki 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 


sritain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 


ll business communications to the Managing Director, 
P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
mblishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter, Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. te 


— — ae 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA; 


essrs.5 WM.: DAWSON & SONS,  Ltd., Maaning 
fambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
ybscription and Advertising Rates should be. made, 
, Subscription $5.20. 


| Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

‘the professions of Architecture and Civil E ngineering, 
rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
1CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
SOLD QUEEN. STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
q business purposes. 


€ Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


‘Sia 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


; MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
lbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia » Wellington, 
Y 3 7 & 
‘asichurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
: Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRicA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
| Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
} of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
‘later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


yew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
ponnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
\iaf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
\nade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
In the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
yomplicated matters arising from the xprovisions of. this 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. H 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tender. 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read vm public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is pars 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, I mperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Giascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 751., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Mosstey.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
school for 300 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 


miums 15]. 15s. and 5]. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mossley, Lancs. 


Reaprnc.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council it 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 


bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.EBA.} 
assessor. Premiums of 100/., 751., and 501. Deposit 11. 1s. 


Apply to Mr. J, Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

ScortanpD.—For secondary and technical school in 
Hamilton. This competition is limited to architects prac- 
tising in the county of Lanark or county of the city of 
Glasgow. Mr. Patrick Keith, clerk, Hamilton Burgh 
School Board, 67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aztonpy.—April. 20,—For various works required in 
alterations to the Baths, at Allonby, Cumberland. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, 
Workington. 


SASH 
“CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
Bhs PAVEMENT 


Bring in Daylight. 


Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 


itish Luxfer Prism Synd., Ltd., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, EC. 
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ANNFIELD Pxatn (Durnam).—April 19.—For additions 
to the Annfield Plain Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
premises. Mr. Geo. Thos, Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LyNnE.—April 20.—For alterations to ser- 
vants’ quarters at the district infirmary. Mr. C. H. Jen- 
kinson, Albion Villa, Queen Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Aston Manor.—April 20.—For construction of a sub- 
station at Alma Street. Deposit 1J. ls. The Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Council House, Aston Manor. 

BacwortH.—April 17.—For building three blocks of six 
cottages at Bagworth, for the Desford Coal Company, Ltd., 
Bagworth, near Leicester. 

Barnet.—April 21.—For erection of a pump house and 
the construction of a well shaft and machinery foundations 
at the workhouse. Mr. J. C. Melliss, M.I.C.E., 264 Gresham 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

BrsHop WrarMoutH.—April 17.—For building a church 
et Bishop Wearmouth, Sunderland. Mr. C. A. Clayton 
Greene, architect and surveyor, 18 Norfolk Street, Sunder- 
land. 

BiackpurN.—April 21.—For erection of a* bandstand in 
the Corporation Park. Mr.’ William Stubbs, A.M.1.C.E., 
borough and water engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

Bowxpurn Bripce (DurHAm).—April 23.—For 
structing Bowburn Bridge in brickwork arch, 7 feet span. 
Mr. William Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Bristou.—April 21.—For builder, plumber~and_elec- 
trician’s work, separate tenders, connected: with erection of 
a Council school at Southwell Street, Kingsdown. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. W. S. Skinner, F.R.1.B.A., Edinburgh Cham- 
bers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Bristot.—May 3.—For repairs to the main roof of the 
Bristol Joint Station, for the Great Western and Midland 
Railways joint committee. The Engineer, Paddington Sta- 
tion. 


[ENGLISH GLASS MOSAK 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 
Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 


LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 3! 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk Sys 


LICENSEES FOR: 


W. C. CROTCH & SO 


EDINBURGH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


BOLTON: 
d. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., - 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEAT 


HOT WATER, STEAM, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT weal aes 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICA 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 


recon-" 


LIVERPOOL : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; WARRINCT 
Robinson & Mulliner, Emley & Sons, Ltd., F. M. Appleton 
14 Tithebarn Street. Orchard Street. Rose and 
and MANC 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


Bury.—April 17.—For erection of fifty cottages (five 
pairs each of five types), Bolton Road, for the Corporation. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E. , borough 
engineer and surveyor, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 


CanTEerBurRY.—April 21.-—For erection of three dog ken- 
nels in the Store Yard, Pound Lane. Mr. Arthur C, Turley, 

A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor, Municipal Buildings, .Canter- 
bane 

Carnkiz.—April 24.—For renovation of the Pring 
Methodist Church, Carnkie, near Redruth, including reseat- 
ing, erection of boundary’ Palle and other works. Mr. ae 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


CuarTHAM Downs.—April 29.—For the erecting of 
recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum. Deposit 51. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 


CuHELTENHAM.—April 21.—For erection of an engine room 
and the provision of a Crossley gas engine at the laundry at 
the workhouse. The Master of the Workhouse, Cheltenham. 


CockrrmMouts.——-April 19.—-For the following works neai 
the Church Lane end, at Low Lorton :—(1) Building a stone 
wall; (2) removal of thorn fence and the formation of a 
road. Mr. J. B. Wilson, A.M.I.C.E., 11 Main Street, 
Cockermouth. 


DartmMoutH.—April 21.—For additions and alteratiaa tc 
Tower Cottage, Parklands. Mr. E. H. Back, C.E., M.S.A,, 
Dartmouth. 


Darrmovtu.—April 22.—For erection of a pair of semi. 
detached villas at Townstal. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. Percy 
Marr, A.R.I.B,A., architect and surveyor, Dartmouth, 


Dersy.-—April 26.—For erection of extensions to thé 
borough asylum to accommodate 126 patients, and for ney 
workshops and bakehouse.* Deposit Il. 1s. Mr. B. 8 
Jacobs, F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Lincoln’s In 
Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull; or Messrs. Thorpe 4 
Fryer, architepts and surveyors, 23 St, James's Street 
Derby. 

Drvizes.—April 30.—For erection of an engineer’s hous 
at the County Asylum. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. J. Georg 
Powell, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge. 


PATENTI 
- MACDALEN ROAD, 


= WENSUM STREET, NORWICH 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton cane 


SHEFFIELD : desks 
Setzer & Co., 
(to whom applic: 


9 Shrewsbury Road. pe made for furth 


Teleph 
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Dupizy.—April 17.—For erection and completion of a 
high school for girls (accommodation about 350 places). 
Deposit 3/. 3s. Apply to Mr. J. Hutchings, architect and 
surveyor, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Dunpatk.—April 21.—For erection of a cottage in South 
Marsh. Mr, Peter Cahill, C.E., architect, Seatown Place, 
Dundalk. 

Eastry (Kenr).—April 17.—For additional buildings to 
the National schools. Mr. D. E. Hughes, Eastry, .8.0., 
Kent. 

EprnsurGu.—April 21.—For the various works, mason, 
wright, plumber, &c., in connection with new district police 
station at M’Leod Street. Mr. James A. Williamson, 
4. R.1.B.A., Public Works Office, City Chambers. 

Evenwoop.—April 27.—For erection of a billiard room 
it Evenwood, Durham, for the Workmen’s Club and Insti- 
ute, Ltd. Mr. C. Johnston, architect and surveyor, Vic- 
pvia Street Chambers, Bishop Auckland. 


Hopner.—April 27.—-For erection of a house for the 
tation master at Hodnet, Salop, for the Great Western 
tailway Company. The Engineer at Wolverhampton Sta- 
ion. 
~Hontysourne.—April 27.—For additions. to station 
uildings and other works at Honeybourne, Glos., for the 
meat Western Railway Co. The Resident Engineer, Bir- 
uingham Station. 


_ Happennam.—April 19.—For erection of a classroom to- 
ether with alterations and additions at the Council school, 
Idreth Road, Haddenham, Isle of Ely. The County Sur- 
eyor’s Office, Ely. 

Huii.—April 21.—For the erection of goods offices, Wil- 
tington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr, 
filliam Gell, the company’s architect, at York. 

HuntTincpon.—April 20.—For the erection of a small 
‘idge on the Alconbury Weston and Hamerton Road. Mr. 
erbert Leete, county surveyor, 36 High Street, Huntingdon. 


Trevanp.—April 19.—For reconstruction of, and addi- 
ons to the Market House, in adapting it for a technical 
fhool, at Enniscorthy. Mr. T. Burke Lowey, architect, 
i Chambers, 62 Dame Street, Dublin. 


tion on the books. 


in glazed In ordinary windows. 


illiant and Decorative Glass. 
Hndid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 
| Send for Samples and test 
| for yourself the merits of these 
| scientifically shaped glasses. 


iyked by the largest glass merchants. 


mum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CO? 


toria St., Westminster, London. 


-AUNDRY 


ind Cooking Engineers. 
) NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


‘SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
j-aundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


BOX GROUND. 
Monks Park). 


/ERFECTION 


' Yailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. , 
Works BRIDGWATER, 
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° - THE 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
Continuous Reports a Speciality. 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 
SLE TTT ET LLL TIT II EAI TE TE EPEAT 


at's Eye Glass” (ic) || —=———y 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratmway (East End), 
CorsHAM Down QuaRRy (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
CORNGCRIT. 
PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld, 


* CORSHAM, Wilts. ¢€ 
LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W, 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—'* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descriotion of BATH STONEWORK. 


IN ROOFING. 
| COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
‘acturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 

) Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


IrELaAND.—April 22.—For building and completing a 
manse on the Rabbit Brae, Limavady. Rev. William 
Browne, B.A., Catherine Street, Limavady. 

IRELAND.—April 26.—For erection of shop and dwelling- 
housé at Hillsbrough, co. Down. Mr. Thomas Houston, 
architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 


IreLanp.—April 28.—For erection of a bank house at 
Rathfriland. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 
774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


Tretanp.—April 29.—For erection of a school (mixed) at 
Doagh. The Boys’ N. School, Doagh. 

Krne’s Lynn.—April 24.—For erection of two houses 
on the Chase Estate. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., 
Lowestoft. 

Kine’s Lynn.—April 17.—For additions to the Temper- 
ance Hotel. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., Lowestoft. 

Leape@are.—April 24.—For building a five-roomed house, 
with all cutbuildings, also laying of all drains in Watling 
Road, Leadgate, Durham. Mr. W. R. Stockdale, Elm Park 
Cottage Farm, Medomsley. 


Lirtty Coates.—April 29.—-For building an elementary 
school at Little Coates, Lincs. Send names by April 13 to 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, 
Lincoln. 

Lonpon, S.W.—April 19.—For alterations and additions 
to Battersea station, for the West London Extension Rail- 
way. The Engineer, at Paddington (G.W. Railway) 
Station, 

Lonpon.—April 22.—For erection of depot buildings on 
a site at Norman Road, Greenwich. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
borough engineer and surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Green- 
wich Road, S.E. 

Lonpon.—April 22.—For alterations and regulation of 
the course of Pymme’s Brook, for the Edmonton Board of 
Guardians. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Sidney R. Lowcock, en- 
gineer, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

Lonpon, W.—April 29.—For external repairs at the 
Workhouse, Marloes Road, Kensington. Mr. W. R. 
Stephens, clerk, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 


WiLTs. 


STONE.—Portland Series, 


Weekly | Mansions, &c. 


ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 


a speciality. 
CLEFT PALES. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


LIGHTNING 


RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


SMITH & PAGET, © 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY 


a 
© 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy) 


CONDUCTORS. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 
AEE LE SS NOY CEL ERIE AER TEE SH tae 
ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 


ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
_ Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
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Mrriry.—April 19.—For alteration of existing build- 
ings at Methley, Yorks., into eight cottages. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. John §. Richardson, G.E., East “Parade Chambers, 
Leeds. 

New Deravau.—April 29.—For erection of premises for 
Messrs. Walter Willson, Ltd. Deposit Jl. 1s. Messrs. 
Joseph Potts & Son, architects and surveyors, 57 John 
Street, Sunderland. ° 

New Mutis.—April 17.—For erection of a Carnegie 
library in Hall Street. Mr. R. B. Preston, architect, 51 
South King Street, Manchester. 

Newton Ansot.—April 28.—For the erection of a Sunday 
school and offices at Keyberry Park. Messrs. J. W. Rowell, 
Sons & Locke, architects, 2 St. Paul’s Road, Newton Abbot. 

Otpsury.—April 19.—For erection of the following new 
school buildings :—(1) Rounds Green, Oldbury: To accom- 
modate 1,050 children. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, West 
Bromwich. (2) Langley: To accommodate about 1,050 child- 
ren. Mr. Fred J, Gill, architect, Smethwick. Send names 
to Mr. Sydney Vernon, secretary, Public Buildings, Oldbury. 


Patstey.—April 22.—For alterations at 15 and 14 Gil- 
mour Street, for the Town Council, viz. :—Mason, brick and 
steel works, joiner, slater, plumber, plaster, painter and 
electric lighting works. The Master of Works, 13 Gilmour 
Street. 

Por TSMOUTH.- 
police department at the town hall. 
gineer’s Office, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Rapcuirre.—April 24.—For erection and completion of 
Council offices at Radcliffe, Lancs. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
W.M. Gillow, 66 Deansgate, Manchester, and Mr. R. Holt, 
8 Victoria Street, Liverpool, architects. 

Scornanp.—April 20.—-For the following works in con- 
nection with erection of a nurses’ home at Middle Ward 
Hospital, near Motherwell:—Mason, joiner, © slater, 
plumber, plaster, tile, heating, painter: also for the supply 


-April 27.—For certain alterations to the 
The Borough 


of grates. Mr. Mieeandex Cullen, aching act, Brandon Cham- 
bers, Hamilton. 
Scorranp.—April 27..-For the mason, plaster, and car- 


penter work of new dwelling house, 
New Barn, Braeside. Mr. 


East Haybogs, and of 
Alexander Dow, ground officer, 


HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. 
UNIQUE APPARATUS for MOTOR HOUSES. 
“FURMAN” & “HORNET” Sectional Boilers, 


for utmost Fuel Economy. | 


FIREPROOF CURTAINS for THEATRES. 


ScHEMES & ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1848. 


En- ° 


HEATING APPARATUS 


E. OL.DROYD & CO., Ltd., Engineers, Black Bull St., Le 


1 


or with Messrs. Hunter & Gordon, advocates, 80 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Scortanp.—April 30.—For building a Baptist church, 
Port Ellen, Islay. Mr. James Quenton, Charlotte Street, 
Port Ellen, Islay, N.B. 

STEVENAGE (Herts).—April 19.—For erection of a 
County Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. The County Sur- 


veyor’s Office, Hatfield. | 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, —April 23.—For alterations and addi- 
tions “to the county police station. Mr. W. Crozier, 
A.M.I1.C.E., county architect and surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Durham, 

Stoxestey.—April 17, Sie alterations and additions to 
the police station. Apply by April 7 to Mr. Walter a: 
Brierley, 13 Lendal, Yorks. 


Sursiton.—April 26.—For erection and complonall of 
extensions to the Electricity works in Ewell Road. Mr, John 
Armitage, architect, Sanctuary House, Westminster, Send 
names and 51. deposit by April 14 to Mr. F. J. Bell, deputy: 
clerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Truro.—April 17.—For the restoration of five cobbabes: 
at Clarke’s buildings, Pydar Street. Mr. -¥; Pascoe 
Pydar Street, Truro. z 

Truro.»—April-19.—For alterations and additiont to 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28 Richmond Hill and Bosvigo Road. Mr. 
Noel F. Blamey, architect and engineer, Bodmin Road, St. 
Austell, and Princess Chambers, Plymouth. 


Wates.—April 17.—For alterations at the hospital at the 
Headquarters Homes, Ely, Cardiff. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. B. 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—April 19. For erection of six pairs of semi- 
detached houses at Glantaff Road, Troedyrhiw. Mr. TT.) 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernant, The Wats, | 
Merthyr Tydfil. | 


Wates.—April 19.—For erection of a schooltooing &e,, at 
Ystradmynach, Mr, T, Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare, 

Watrs.—April 20.—For rebuilding the premises of the 


Royal Oak Hotel, Byncethin, | Mr. W. Y. Davies, arehi-’ 
| tect, Coity Road, Bridgend. : 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDIN 
HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 


“HORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 


Pressure Hot Water System (Patented). 
A Revolution in Hot Water Heating, Low 

level for Boiler not necessary. 
COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATI 
Plenum and Vacuum Syste 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIAN 


TELEGRAMS : ‘* CALORIFICS.” TELEPHONE; 241 LE 


TEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, (3 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, w.c. 


i 
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-Wates.—April 21.—For erection of a hall and classrooms 
the Pisgah church, Talywain. Mr. D. J. Lougher, archi- 
+, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 


Watrs.—April 22.—For the supply, delivery and erec- 
n in situ at the King’s Dock, Swansea, of (1) one framed 
d braced steel single-storeyed transit shed, with sides and 
of covered with galvanised corrugated iron, 400 feet long 
120 feet broad, in two spans of 60 feet ; ; and (2) one 
med and braced steel single-storeyed transit shed, with 
2 and roof covered with galvanised corrugated iron, 
) feet long by one span of 60 feet. Deposit 51. 5s. 
Ifourd Strick, clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 


Watrs.—April 28.—For reconstruction of the upper 
ws with fireproof staircases, new bath houses, &c., at the 
mmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Deposit 5]. 5s. 


|. E. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., Abergavenny. 


Mr. 


| Wates.—April 24.—For Seching retaining wall, iron 
k, and concrete floor at Avondale Hotel, Cy mmer. Aliso 
ders for alterations'and additions to above hotel. The 
‘retary, Rhondda Valley Breweries Company, Ltd., Ponty- 


dd. 
‘Wats. —April 24.—For providing and erecting a four- 
1 public urinal, including the necessary masonry, &c. 

plete, at New Tredegar, Wone + Wrew ds. H. Lewis, 
1.C. E., Blackwood, Mon. 

WatEs. “aE 24.—For erection of school to accommo- 
> 260 infants, Risca, Mon., and for alterations to the 
ting school buildings. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. John Bain, 
jitect, County Council Offices, Newport. 

Wates.—April 24.—For erection of schoolroom and the 
ilding of Wesleyan Chapel, Amlwch, Anglesey. Mr. 
F. Brindle, architect and surveyor, &c., Mona Street, 
‘weh, ond High Street, Llangefni. 

Wates.—April 26.—For erection of twenty houses 
ifnysddu. Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, High Street, 

ukwood, Mon. 

Wates.—April 28.—For erection and completion of 
ty and class rooms, and other works on chapel, for the 
im Welsh Congregational Church, Williamstown, 
indda: Mr. W. °D. Thomas, architect and surveyor, 
vil House, Porth, Glam. 


i 
4 
i 
‘ 


RAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


'THOGRA PHERS 
ND PRINTERS 


Watrs.—April 29.—For three houses to be erected at Coy- 
church, Bridgend. Mr, W. Y. Davies, architect, Coity Road, 
Bridgend. 

WHITGREAVE.—April 23.—For erection of cottages and 
buildings on small holdings in the parish of Whitgreave, 
Staffordshire. The County Estate Agent, 3 Martin Street, 
Stafford. 

WILLESBOROUGH (KeEntT).—April 19.—For the execution 
of repairs to the teacher’s dwelling house at the Willes- 
borough Council: School. Mr. W. J. Spicer, 27 Romney 
Road, Willesborough, Ashford, Kent. 

WrexHam.—April 27.—For alterations and additions to 
goods shed for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Resident Engineer, Birmingham Station. 


Tar Blackburn Town Council have decided upon a scheme 
to cost 113,000/. for the utilisation of the Blakey Moor site, 
which was acquired for 80,000/.. Buildings, to include police 
headquarters, a sessions house, police courts, a large public 
hall and smaller assembly rooms are to be built. The Cor- 
poration already possess borrowing powers for the building 
of police quarters, but the consent of the Local Government 
Board will have to be obtained before the erection of the 
public hall is begun. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Riccall Rural District 


Council, Yorks, a letter was read from Messrs. Gelder & 
Kitchen, architects and surveyors, of Hull, stating that 
Messrs. Watson & Sons, soap manufacturers, Leeds, were 


about to erect a large oil mill at Selby, and they on a later 
date would submit plans to the Riceall Council for confirma- 
tion. As the firm were very anxious to proceed with the 
work the architects had advised them to put in the founda- 
tions during the period that they were preparing plans, 
getting the contract let, and plans approved by the Council. 
The architects said they had written to the clerk so that 
there might be no disrespect shown in proceeding with the 
foundations. The Council approved of the architects’ action, 
and agreed to the foundations being put in pending the pro- 
duction of the necessary plans, the members expressing 


; pleasure in helping forward the project. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


To Architects, Engineers, Buliders, &c. 


 TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. ®& 


.ate Plans and Particulars 
f Sale promptly executed. 


\ EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


#, “Photo, London.’’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


{WATERTIGHT 


DEARDS’ Patent 


CTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
_ OFFI ICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


WITCHELL&C2 | 

56 Ludgate Hill, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS. 
Fintacs, VANES, GRILLES, 

¢* GaTeS, RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 


CASEMENTS,STANCHEON BARS, 
A GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LQNDON.€E.c. 
Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, S.W. 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 


Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Models. 


Estates Deweloped. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 


LE! Crete ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILh & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


g Mount Street, HALIFAX, 
S ‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 
a Well made in strong Zine 
8 throughout. 

P Adapt3d to any style of 
b Architecture. 


FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R2 
gir JON DON, 


d Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrica! Tasks, sent om request. 


—— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
2\ Estimates, &e., forwarded 
on application. 


JIRA OF] AY} JO Siz. NpOsjul [BUIS}IO aye 


‘ Tele. Address: | 
‘Ventilator, Halifax”) 


Reg. No. 321,534. Tel, No.: 81 ¥. 
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TENDERS. 
BRAMPTON (CUMBERLAND). 


construction of waterworks. Contract No. 1.—For 
cutting trenches, hauling, laying and jointing about 
thirty-one miles of 6-inch, 5-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch cast- 
iron pipes; for the supply and fixing of sluice-valves, 
&e., and the construction in ferro- pes of Castle 
Carrock reservoir (97,500 gallons), Cowran reservoir 
(72,000 gallons), and Blaeberry bent tank (10,000 gal- 
lons), and other works. Contract No. 2.—For the manu- 
facture and delivery to Brampton or How Mill stations, 
Cumberland, of about 1,050 tons of 6-inch, 5-inch, 4-inch 
and 3-inch cast-iron spigot and socket pipes, together 
with all bends, junction tapers and other specials (ver- 
tical cast pipes of British manufacture only). Messrs. 
Taytor, Waitin & Taytor, engineers, Newcastle-upon- 


For 


Tyne. 
Contract No. 1. 
Pollock , S14 725 10, 10 
Peters & C ollins 11,963 0 O 
Arnold & Son TSU SVAN (Ohis (0) 
Streeter & Co. 8,830 0 0 
Deakin 8,504 0 0 
Nunn & Co. 8,451 0 0 
Ferguson 8,441 0 0 
Bell & Sons : 8,432 0 0 
Wilson, Stocks & Co. 8,390 0 0 
Cooke & Co. ; o.204. 0 =10 
Thorpe 8,180 0 0 
Dobson 8,080 0 0 
Ashley 7,986 0 0 
Bushby & Sons . 7,931 0-0 
Ewart Te istoveew Ope @) 
Davies : 7,045 0 0 
Macdonald 7,802 0 0 
Laing & Sons 13496 =0 -10 
Denham 4 7;0L6 “30 0 
Dougill & Sons . 7,475 0 0 
Henderson & Wilson 7,464 0 O 
Thompson & Sons 7,546 0 0 


LONDON DEPOTS 
4% Westbourne Pe Park. 


L.& A 
! 132. Grosvenor. Road, 
.o Pimlico, 


i 
Il 
il 


AMONG 
MANY 


The “ 


BREAKING STRAINS. 


". 950 Ibs. 380 Ibs. 600 lbs. 2 


800 Ibs. 


OS Donn: FOR HARDENING 
FARLEIGH DOWA Gy) & PRESERVING Aue 
i BRADFORD, 2 : 


HEAD-OFFICES: 


Sash Chain 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
Scotsman,’ 
“The Times’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 

The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


“ABREY BAVTEL 


SUMMER DRIED. SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


BRAMPTON —continued. 


Mackay & Sons . 7,271 0 
EKasten ; 7,056 0 
Firtu & Co., Licicestse (accepted) 6, 919 QO 
Brebner & Co. ; ; 5 6,219 0 
Contract No. 2 
Stanton Ironworks 7,042 0 
McEwan & Co. . 6,861 0 
Davies : 6,765 0 
Cochrane & Co. 6,759 0 
Thompson & Sons 6,621 0 
McLaren & Co. 6,609 0 
Dougill & Sons . 6,603 0 
Stewart & Co. 6,520 0 
Fasten . 6,521 0 
Oakes & Co, 6,476 0 
Cochrane & Co. . 6,455 0 
Stanton Ironworks 6,356 0 
Nunn & Co. 6,343 0 
Staveley Coal and Tron Co. j 6,048 0 
Cray Cross Co., Chesterfield (accepted) . 6,012 0 


FENTON: (STAFFS). 


For erection of a fire brigade station, foreman’s resider 


&c., for the Urban District Council. | 
Mould £1,535 0 
Wardle 1,450 0 
Beckett ; 1,339 1 
Challinor & Huches 1,330 0 
Ball & Robinson . 1,290 0 
Caulcott 1,276%°0 
Walters 1,275 0 
Cooke 1 261 10 
Chatfield 1, 240 0 
Wilton 1, 207250 
Goodwin 1,200 0 
Heath 1,188 0 
Bennion Lilie 
TOMPKINSON & Ber TELLEY, Longton (aes 

cepted) Li Viet 
Yoxall 1,165 G 


BO 
‘COMBE DOWN, STOKE GR 
WESTWwooD GROUND. 


AND THe PAINCIPAU CUARBIE! 
PORTLAND 


“ste; WATERPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


LIVERPOOL — | 
pera aula 

MANCHESTER =~ 
TRAFFORD PARI. 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
NO COGS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


’ Bdinburgh, The Royal ee 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. : 
The Stores of A.T. Stewart, Hsq.,N 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., - 
The City Asylum, Birmingham. | 
Also on all the leading Steams 
including “The: Cunard,” “ The Whil 
Star,’ ““The Nominion,’’ “mhe P. & O. 
‘The North German Lloyd,” &e., os 
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EMNETH. 
r erection of two cottages at Emneth, Norfolk. Messrs. 
Warxer & Watker, architects, Wisbech and Terrineton 
Vilkinson & Son (recommended) 4 £380 0 0 
FRODSHAM. 
¢ the partial completion of new house, Frodsham. Mr. 
Samvuet Davis, M.S.A., architect, Frodsham. 
{LEAVE & Son, Frodsham (accepted) . 
fleating. 
a & Son 3 : : : 
HASLEMERE (SURREY). 
- erection of a house at Haslemere. 
Hopeson & W. SymMonps, architects, 


Messrs. F. J. 
Guildford and 


Hasiemere. 

hapman, Lawry & Puttick . £504 0 
‘icehurst y : : ; f : Z 550 O 
filton & Sons : ; ; ; : : 539 0 
ustin : ; ; é ; 5235 10 
[aslemere Buslders : : : ; : 509 0 
in. : : ; : ; : 505 0 
lolden & Son ‘ : 3 . ; 495 10 
loughton : : : . 495 0 
[ARSHALL, East Liss (accepted) ; ‘ 447 0 


LIVERPOOL. 
erection of engine-beds, 
densing plant, &c., 
No. 2. 
enshaw & Sons (recommended) 

LONDON. 


erection of ice-making works, Paddington. Mr. H. 
Puetrs Drew, architect, Covent Garden, W.C. 


tanks for con- 
power station 


boiler settings, 
at the Lister Drive 


£6,495 0 0 


diggs & Hill £11,484 0 0 
homas & Edge LE 46% Ok 0 
pencer, Santo & Co. 11,055 0 0 
ing & Son 11,044 0 0 
restige & Co. . 10,987 0 0 
ichards & Co. . 10,885 0 0 
inter : 10,695 0 0 
SHBY & Horner (accepte d) 10,952 0 0 


£1,490 0 0 


80 0 0 | 


COO 1S Oi 


LONDON —continued. 
For electric lighting of the North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
South Tottenham, N., for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, 
Weston & Sons ‘ 
Wenham & Waters 
Foote & Milne 
Lund Bros. & Co. 
Warren, Smith & Co. . ’ 
Blackburn, Starling & Co. . 


£7,983 
7,680 


jo>) 

_ 

.=) 

i<@) 
oqoooo°onoc°*”eoocoo 
oOo © © © OO © ©'o' © 


oowooc”.;c[c 


Speedy, EKynon & Co... 5,950 
Pinching & Walton 5,807 
Johnson & Phillips 5,702 
Fryer & Co. , Paddin: gton ‘(acee pted) 5,095 
Tilley Bros. i : ; : : 5,064 
MANSFIELD. 
For erection of three houses, Blind Lane. Mr. Artuur E. 
Kine, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Mansfield. 
Percival F £1,100 0 
Tweltridge & Co. 1,080 0 
Frisky 1,052 0 
Copestake £ ; ; x , 1,026 9 
Witham & Sons . : ; ; : : 977 3 
Bristowe : 973 0 
Vattance & BiyTHe, Mansfield (accepted) 945 0 
NUNEATON. 

For the erection of a public slaughterhouse. 
Hickman, Market Harborough (accepted). £1,248 4 0 

For the erection of a covered w ay thereto. 
HickMAN (accepted) $290" 0° 0 


PEASEDOWN ST. JOHN, NEAR BATH. 
For erection of two stone-built cottages. Mr. 
surveyor, Victoria Square, Radstock. 


G. H. Grsson, 


©. 0. O.0O:'© 


Padfield : : : £540 0 
Hobbs. , ; ; : : : 500 0 
Bird & Son . ; ; 500 0 
Moore & Sons : F : . ‘ : 464 0 
GO; G. Coles. ; ; : : ; : . 460 0 
Cotes Bros., Peasedown St. John (accepted) 404 0 


Tet, Ad,: **Pavissemus, London,’’ 


Tel. No, : 2538 Paddington. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO. 


RePHAL TE CONTRACTORS, 
HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, wW. 


Sevssel, - Linimer, 
Vorwoble, Sicilian, 
fava and Acid = - 
Resisting Asphaltes, 


FOR GAS 


URN STEAM 


iv DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


rE LEPHONE 
rOTTENHAM a 


TOTTENHAM. N.; 
JOIN ERY OF EVERY 


OU LDI NGS TO ANY DES Ch 


1 
" HORTICOLE 
LONDON? 


ESCRIPTION 
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SCOTLAND. TRIMDON (DURHAM). 

For electric light installations, for the Edinburgh Marine | For an extension to the Trimdon branch premises of 
Gardens, Lid:, 13 George Street, Edinburgh. Messrs. Station Town Co-operative Society. Mr. J. Wis 
Wa ker & Ramsay, architects, 123 Wellington Street, Hays, architect, Wingate. 

Glasgow. Watson & Co. . ; ; ; ; £1,112 3 
Woodward & Co. . ; : . : Paras uD::) 9 -Draper & Sons . . - . é ; 1,100 0 
Malcolm & Allan . ; : 3 : ; 702 7 0 J. A. Tweddle. .. : : ’ f « <2 D5 OBREI0 
Safety Light’. ; ? : : : ‘ 683 9 5 Oliver : : : 5 : : : 982 17 
Morton F é : ; } 4 j 652 15 2 Coates ‘ ‘ ‘ | Be, 951 0 
Scott & Co. . ; : : ¢ ; . 598 17 6 Makepeace & Valks A , ‘ ; ; 929 12 
Stewart & Bucher . , : F : 595.99 2 K. M. Tweddle . : ~ ae ; : (925 0 
Munro & Co. j ; : ; : 593.16. 9 Hutton ; 5 ; 847 0 
Bennett & Ruther ford : : : : : 570 19 4 THOMPSON, Wingate (accepted) : : 784 10 
Lowdon Bros. & Co. ; : ; ; 556) 14.0 Received too late for Classification. | 
Anderson & Munro . : 4 : 5 nb2 36.0 BRISTOL. 

Stevens : : : ; : 539-4 0 
esr Shack & ‘Com ; ; : ‘ 517 19 0 | For heating and water-supply apparatus to the new ial 

Colquhoun & Co. . : 492 5 (0 for the. blind, Southmead, Bristol. Messrs. Epmrs 
Pratr Bros., 109 Dalny Road (ace pted) , Ae. 0 & Garren, architects, Bristol and London. 

Crispin & Sons, Bristol (accepted) . : £2,345 0 
TAUNTON. pees 

For new side galleries and other alterations, &e., the e. 
Victoria Wesleyan chapel, Victoria Street. Mr. F. R. Ayr Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for an en 
Roserts, Taunton. tainment and roller-skating pavilion to be erected at Bos\ 

Smith ser : ; ; : ; : . © £2780 0.|) Park, Ayr. “The buildings, which have been designed 
Potter. , : : : ; ‘ : 249-10 0} Mr. J. Campbell Reid, A. Rtas ae , Glasgow, are to be ¢ 
Gleed Bros. . : 3 : . : : 239 0 O | structed of white filire plaster, ni steel- girder roof ; 
Manning & Son. é } , t : 255 330 -iD patent roofing material, and the estimated cost is 3, 0001. 
H. J. Spiller. , . . . : . 230 0 90 Tur question of English versus German contracts eres 
A. J. Spiller . ; ; k 219 15 0 | a scene at the meeting of the Spalding Urban Cou 
Mogeripen, Taunton (accepted) . ; ; 215 10 0 | recently. A committee reported in favour of paving in 

town being done with German material under the direct 

of a German foreman, on the ground that it was chea 

WR ee nie than English work. After a heated discussion, i 

For alterations and additions at the electricity works, agreed that the ~work:.chould jeune by English qmamer 

Willow Road. Mr. J. Eneranp, borough engineer. a labour, the German proposal being negatived. 
Jones. é : 3 2 : . £525 0 0 THE Sphdtisen sub-property committee ‘recommen’ 
Davies nie oa tance of the tender of Messrs. Lloyd Bros. for the 
STEPHENS, Wrexham (acce ted)’ . ; 4 OPW pee Bee ee Be C8ST8. Oye 2 a 

Sa I tion of the Glyn Vivian Art Gallery. There were altoge 

For erection of a shelter and other works at the Wm. Jones | eleven tenders. The contract price is not yet made al 
Recreation Ground. Mr. J. ENcGianp, borough engineer. but it is stated it is below the sum of 10,0001., which 

Huceues, Wrexham (accepted) . : _ £140 5 01 Vivian has promised to give for the erection of the buile 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CC 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in ‘Reinier Concrete 


“ae 


ie: i 


ree, Our Catalogue has | 
WHARVES, extended and rev 
and contains a mas 
PIERS, practical informa 
BRIDGES, and interesting ph 
FOUNDATIONS, — of works execute 
PILES, . e 
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TRADE NOTES. BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 

Farrow & Jackson, Lip., of 16 Great Tower Street, |THE wisdom of Mr. Greville Montgomery, when he boldly 
(E.C., and 8 Haymarket, 8.W., and 91 Mansell] Street, E., | transferred the Building Trades Exhibition.from the Agri- 
announce that they have just registered “ Farjak, London,” | cultural Hall to Olympia in 1907, was amply shown by the 
in substitution of ‘ Farrow-Jackson, London,’ as a tele- | results. The change from Islington to Kensington was a 
graphic address, thus saving one word in the message, proof of the growing interest, both eae sat rie 

SANITARTANS teach us that many serious diseases are pre- technical, in these displays. Tha Raa % et pee . 
yentible, among them typhoid fever, cholera, diphtheria, be fostered when the exhibits pra oe : OL if ere 
&e. They are made preventible through our knowing the | Position and so admirable’ a fe ey ws pe eh Boe 
sources whence infection comes to us, Drinking water is | thereby the public and the trade were mutua Eee cia 
liable to constitute a source of disease, and especially of | Among those professionally concerned with ahs my here 
typhoid fever itself. Cholera has been abolished by wateh- | biennial exhibitions have for some time a tint 
auger water supplies, bu fyuhoid fever an Aemly and have atrated loge numbers from allover th 
x . . . . 7 € y Ave a ad. a lé > oy as , 
diphtheria ey en tk aes ey Age Rota: be hep widen until that expectation is now shared by those who 
eatin Hide neta ES REG em i a ore are the essential complement of the building epader ue ne 
and effective mode of arresting disease attack. Whenever | Seneral public, On each Se canbe ee aan arena a 
any water is suspected to be of a suspicious character, it | te exhibition has been raised and is made more and all 
should be filtered, but proper filtration is one thing, and | ‘¢Presentative, until now it is almost Ampossible a ss 

ial and ineffective filtration quite another thing. There | ¢Vtything that is to be learnt in a sine es Nay Sa 
ny one road of safety in Re HipSrAnS matter, namely, fou Suge: lias Nag ae nae oe whee yas glk i 
to use a filter which has been tested and approved by woe of wna oe ieee areas Lae he ae a : eh 
scientists (Dr, Sims Woodhead, Dr. Andrew Wilson, and Building Trades Exhibition of 1909 is oe ee _ pe 
others), and which has been proved to yield a water abso- onan ey, have gone before, and that in itself is no he 
- ; ‘ : “a ; aa ; ania. | achievement. 
ee Sitere are eee ee We give a few preliminary notices of what will be seen 
interested in the subject of pure water should send for the | bei Onmapis ae a vase, Chains ache 1 hh 
literature of the Berkefeld Filter Company, which will be Pe ore?) ERB A A 
sent free on application. ‘ | The stand of the British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd. 
a ee (No. 215, Row N annexe), consists of a building, 20 feet by 
: ———————_—_ 


| 16 feet, in imitation of old-fashioned half-timbered work, 

Tur Manchester City Council last week approved of pro- | this effect being produced by means of narrow strips of dark- 

posals to construct baths for Withington at a cost of 20,000/., | coloured asbestone fixed at intervals on the surface of the 

and a municipal school at Fallowfield to cost 13,4001. flat asbestone sheets forming the walls. The whole building 

Mr. Ricnarp D. Barcnetor, artesian. and consulting well | shows the adaptability of the company’s manufactures for 
Mgineer, of 73 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Chatham, 


the construction of bungalows, &c. The walls are of 
tas been awarded the contract for a large boring 1,000 feet | asbestone sheets, 6 feet by 3 feet, nailed direct to wood 


Jeep for the water supply of the Lewes Union, Chailey, | framework, one part being arranged to show a plain flat 
Sussex. surface inside, similar to plaster, and the other panelled 
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out with moulding. The-ceilings are of uralite sheets, part 
fixed direct to ceiling joists to form a plain flat ceiling, and 
the remainder fixed above the ceiling joists, thus obtaining 
the effect of an old-fashioned timbered ceiling. The roof is 
laid with asbestone diagonal tiles on battens, with the ex- 
ception of the dormer, which is covered with 12-inch by 
8-inch asbestone slates. The dwarf partition on view is 
composed of the new uralite fireproof plaster slabs now 
being placed on the market by the Uralite Company. It 
may be mentioned that while these partition slabs are among 
the cheapest on the market, they possess the excellent fire- 
resisting qualities of uralite. 


The Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., exhibit at 
Stand 104, Row F, comprises mosaics, marble, wall and 
floor tiles, parquetry and block flooring, and Armadek com- 
In 


position flooring. the marble section are nearly 
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100 varieties of coloured marbles suitable for all descriptions 
of decorative work. They include Siberian green (recom- 
mended for walls and floors owing to its hardness, dura- 
bility and rich marking), Calacata (a white marble with 
delicate grey veins, very suitable for panelling walls), and 
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Listavenna (a white marble with light-green veins), and 
many other varieties. The effect is shown of various marbles 
in combination. This part of the exhibit 1s completed with. 
steps and risers in statuary and Sicilian marble. The mosaic. 
section includes samples of Roman, terrazzo and breccia 
mosaic. In the parquetry section are various patterns in 
oak, walnut, mahogany and teak; and in the wood-block 
flooring department in deal, pitch pine and oak floors. The 
Armadek composition flooring forms a jointless, fireproof 
and sanitary floor at a low cost. This material can also be 
used for dados and carried up from the floor with a cove 
skirting. In the tile section are shown a specimen lavatory 
and two bathrooms lined with dull glazed Medmenham tiles. 
These tiles have been produced to meet the demand for tiles 
free from a highly glazed surface. The exhibit further com- 
prises wall tiles suitable for hall or staircase, a large range 
of dados in antique enamelled tiles, and chimneypieces with 
surrounds in Medmenham tiles. The border to this part of 
the exhibit is laid in a new hydraulic tile with grooved non- 
slipping surface, suitable not only for floors of factories, &e., 
but also for treads of staircases, gangways, paths, swimming- 
baths, &e. : 

James Latham, Ltd., 124 Curtain Road, E.C., haye 
secured larger space than in 1907, and need it to show very. 
finely figured mahogany, oak, walnut, ash, satinwood, teak, 
kauri pine, maple and pine, &c, The four latter items show 
that our Colonies are not left out. High-class home-grown 
timber, such as oak, walnut, beech, sycamore and brown oak, 
&c., are represented by excellent examples. The sample of 
English oak is from a tree which was 4 feet through the 
centre 6 feet from the ground and from 250 to 500 years old. 
The walnut is about 150 years old, and the brown oak 
sample about 700 years old. It may here be mentioned that 
Messrs. J. Latham, Ltd., recently handled a parcel of this 
latter wood from trees which formed part of an avenue in 
the Midlands which is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
being a well-grown plantation then, so the wood must have 
been at least 1,100 years old.- Mouldings, floorings, hand: 
rails, &c., in mahogany, oak, teak and American whitewood, 
form a strong feature of the exhibit. They are of good 
design and excellently machined. Hardwoods are finely 
represented in the samples of veneers, both sawn and knife- 
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cut. One of iis feats Of Pepend No. 260, Paw R, will ie 
actual specimens, growing in pots, of many of the woods used 
in the trade, such as oak, walnut, ash, beech, maple, pine, 
ke. 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
Ltd., Stand No, 63, Row D, again afford visitors a complete 
insight into the manufacture, testing and possible uses of 
Portland cement. There are abown the raw material, with 
specimens of the upper chalk formation, and clay from the 
estuary of the Medway and from the company’s own deposits 
in Kent. Samples of slurry, representing the mechanical 
mixture of the raw materials in definite chemical propor- 
tions and thoroughly incorporated, are on view. Also a large 
quantity of 1-inch section briquettes of various ages, to be 
tested for tensile stress in the course of the Exhibition. 
The standard method of gauging briquettes, pats for setting 
time, and making tests for constancy of volume under the 
conditions in the standard specification are also shown. 
Crushing tests of 23-inch cubes, consisting of neat Portland 
cement and a mixture of three of standard sand to one of 
Portland cement, are made, and various aggregates, both 
suitable and unsuitable for mortar and concrete work, are 
given. The company’s business in plaster of Paris, Keene’s, 
Parian and Roman cements, is represented by samples of 
vach, and mouldings made with their superfine Keene’s 
xement mixed with various colouring oxides. The useful 
nandbook, ‘‘ Everyday Uses of Portland Cement,’’ is on sale 
it this Stand. It is (as we mentioned some few weeks ago) 
well got up, profusely illustrated, and affords much informa- 
jon to users of Portland cement generally. The Stand itself 
‘ontains photographs of notable undertakings in different 
darts of the world in which the company’s s brands of cement 
ave been used. 


The Oakeley Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., of Blaenau- 
Festiniog, North W ales, and 53 Parliament Street, S.W.., 
show at Stand No. 97, Row F, a fine specimen of random 
slating executed by Mr. John Macquire, of 108 Southwark 
Park Road, $.E. ; there are also excellent examples of slabs, 
with specimens of slates from the finest to the heavier 
qualities. Some of them have been on roofs before the year 
1803, and there are also slates from an old smithy where 
they were exposed to sulphurous fumes for over seventy 
years. These two exhibits effectively demonstrate the endur- 
ance of the Oakeley old-vein rock. These slate mines have 
been working for upwards of 200 years and are among the 
largest in the world ; operations are carried on at twenty-six 
floors or levels, of a depth from top to bottom of 1,400 feet ; 
and there are over forty miles of rails and tramroads on the 
property. Upwards of 4,000,000 tons of their finished roofing 
slates have found markets in parts of the world varying as 
widely as Russia and West Africa, and from 1888 to 1906 
no less than 14,000,000 tons of slate rock-and waste were 
quarried, The works throughout are electrically equipped 
on the three-phase system. This exhibit ‘affords an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the process’ of roofing-slate manufacture 
without a journey to the quarries in North Wales. 


Hall’s Distemper exhibit (Stand 75, Row D) is intended 
to demonstrate some of the possibilities of decoration with 
various paint and distemper specialties of Sissons Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., of Hull and London. The exhibit takes the form 
of a cottage with porches, and contains a completely fur- 
nished living- room and bedroom, and has been designed by 
Mr. T. Gordon Jackson, architect, of 2 Broad Street Place, 
E.C. This scheme can be easily adapted to any permanent 
building, and advice will be gladly furnished, The decora- 
tions employed are as follows :—Externally the rough-cast 
walls are coloured with Hall’s distemper (cream colour 
No. 17, outside quality); the roof, which is of weather 
boarding, is coloured with Hall’s distemper (outside quality 
No. 9); the wood framing is treated with green oil paint 
(Aperfectol No. 129); while the gable timbers are treated 
with Rustikol, a cheap preservative stain for outside wood- 
work (dark oak) ; the doors and window frames are finished 
in white enamel (Sisco white Japan). Internally the living- 
room has an. attractive scheme, in which the walls contrast 
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well with painted and stained woodwork; the walls are 
coloured with Hall’s distemper (No. 77, flamingo red) ; the 
posts and beams are stained with Sissons’ (dark oak) turpen- 
tine stain ; while the doors, skirtings, seats, &c., are finished 
in white enamel (Orientolac). The furniture is in Sissons’ 
(dark oak) turpentine stain, which reproduces natural woods 
with one coat and costs 75 per cent. less than grainwork. 
The bedroom is in a restful tone of blue, and the walls are 
coloured with Hall’s distemper (No. 47). The woodwork 
(except the posts and beams) is finished with Sisco white 
japan, an elastic enamel. The furniture here is stained 
with Sissons’ mahogany turpentine stain. In the back porch 
are shown a number of the firm’s actual decorative special- 
ties, 

The Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., Cambridge, 
show samples of the constituents of their cement, from the 
time the chalk and clay deposit is excavated until it 1s ready 
for use. The exhibits commence with the raw material, 
which contains from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. of clayey 
matter and an average of 79 per cent. of carbonate of lime. 
As the proportion of lime varies considerably, the ground 
marl is first dried and put through a mixer to ensure a 
uniformity of the lime and clay before it is made into blocks 
and loaded into kilns. But when the rotary kiln is used the 
marl is burnt in its powdered state. Samples are given of 
each of these, as well as of the clinker that results from the 
two different kinds of kilns. The next sample in chrono- 
logical order is that of the clinker after passing the first 
stage of the crushing or grinding process. The final stage 
shows Saxon cement as powder, and consisting of about 
60 per cent. of absolute ‘‘flour’’ (the cementitious part of 
the material). It has an average fineness such as to leave 
only 1 per cent. on a sieve having 5,800 holes per square 
inch. The output of the Saxon and Norman Works is 
100,000 tons per annum, and the company guarantee its 
uniform excellence. 


Messrs. W. Oliver d& Sons, Ltd., of 120 Bunhill Row, 
K.C., are, as usual, showing specimens of the best quality 
seasoned hardwoods fit for immediate use, both in the rough 
and polished. One specialty is a very fine six-beyvel panel 
Cuba mahogany entrance door with carved wooden frame ; 
they are also showing various hardwood floorings of the 
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highest quality. It may be here mentioned that on the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to the 1907 
Exhibition, his Royal Highness, on expressing a wish to 
see some New Zealand timber, was conducted to the Stand of 
Messrs. W. Oliver & Sons. Their exhibit is always a source 
of pleasure to anyone who can at all appreciate high-class 
timber. Many parts of the world are represented in it. 


Stand No. 219, Row N, is held by George Wooliscroft & 
Son, Ltd., of Hanley, who make a fine display of construe- 
tional faience, terra-cotta, red and blue goods and a large 
variety of tiles. The front of the Stand shows their different 
kinds of faience and terra-cotta work to advantage. Inside 
there is a choice selection of modern fireplaces on the floor- 
level principle, including the glow, quadrate and patent 
down-draught. The last named is provided with an addi- 
tional flue for the purpose of burning anthracite coal in the 
open grate. Harmony reigns in these fireplaces, for the 
surrounds, the mantel and the curbs are all of slabbed tiles 
or faience. On the floot are specimens of tesselated and 
ironstone adamant tiles in many designs. Slabbed tile 
panels and wall and dado tiling are arranged round the 
walls. Attention is called to the patent grip back tiles, as 
supplied for the underground electric railways of London 
and other important contracts. The tiled-top oak tables, for 
hotel and restaurant use, combine beauty, sanitary adyan- 
tages and strength of structure. The roof tiling shows a 
wide variety of colour and finish, comprising the gradations 
of tone from fast red to blue, and includes handmade sand- 
faced Aspera and Grip roof tiles, the latter doing away 
Red and blue Staffordshire 
goods for all purposes and antique and fancy glazed tiles are 
also displayed. . ¥ 


The ‘‘ Devon’’ fire of Candy & Oo., Ltd., has to live 
up to a high reputation ever since it was placed equal 
first in the official tests carried out some three ‘years ago 
jointly by the Office of Works and the Smoke Abatement 
Society, under the direction of Sir Henry Tanner. The 
results were so satisfactory that they may be again men- 
tioned. During thirty-two hours the ‘‘ Devon’’ fire con- 
sumed 20.43 lb. of coal, against the 27.92 Ib. which was the 
average of the thirty-six other grates, while the heat was 
4 per cent, higher and the smoke 25 per cent. less than that. 
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of the others. This last fact is of itself a powerful recom- 
mendation, and was probably overlooked by Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., when he expressed his opinion that coal will be super- 
seded by electricity in fifty years because of the latter’s 
smokeless heating powers. The love of the fireside is im- 
planted too deeply in the national mind to be easily eradi- 
cated, and there will be no need for any drastic change while 
such firms as Messrs. Candy d: Co., Ltd., are able to combat 
the smoke evil by their application of scientific knowledge 
to the cheerful open grate. Perhaps this advantage may not 
have irresistible attraction for the architect’s or builder’s 
client, but what cannot fail to attract him is the gain in 
heat and reduction in the coal bill; and all these can be 


enjoyed in grates of great artistic charm which can be had 


in designs suitable for any style of building, 

During their 110 years of existence Messrs. Shaw & 
Carter, of Birmingham, must have witnessed many changes 
in their business as lock manufacturers and brass and 
bronze metal founders. Among their numerous patents is 
the “‘Shawear’’ patent adjustable tubular hat and coat 
hooks ; they are cheap, strong, compact (the projection of 
each hook from the centre is 34 inches), and are easily fixed 
on to the tube by two bolts, which also secure the wire panels 
in the rebates. The firm sell a series of indestructible adjust- 
able hooks fixed by screws. The ‘‘Shawear’’ anti-friction 
ball-bearing lock carries with it a guarantee, for wear during 
twenty years, and the makers undertake to repair any lock 
returned through faulty workmanship. Hardened steel balls 
are applied in a revolving bronze or brass cup to the latch- 
ing action, which is operated by the follower, made of 
hardened steel. Another anti-friction patent is their double 
ball-bearing axle-pulley, in which the balls take a bearing 
on the wrought-steel cheeks and spindle so as to prevent the 
wheel from binding on the cheek and to secure perfect 
running. Messrs. Shaw & Carter, it is needless to add, are 
able to supply all kinds of door furniture and other fittings 
which play so important a part in a house in creating an 
impression, They haye an improved casement-stay and a 
patent automatic rain and draught proof water bar for the 
top rail of wood casements and fanlights. 


B. Finch & Co., Ltd., are, if we remember rightly, new- 
comers to the Building Trades Exhibition ; they certainly 


have not been included in the last two or three. Their 
sanitary appliances may consequently be extended a genuine 
welcome, for although in the past numerous English makers 
of the same lines have ably demonstrated the vast improve- 
ments made in sanitary goods, yet it is well that the general 
public should realise how many firms now pay special atten- 
tion to hygiene. One of B. Finch & Co.’s contributions is 
the ‘‘ Weir” lavatory. In this they do away with the 
primitive immovable overflow opening, and replace it with 
a cylindrical recess at the back of the basin well below the 
top rim. The overflow passes down this chamber (which is 
large enough to admit the hand with a sponge for cleaning) 
and through a grating at the bottom. This weir can carry 
off water supplied under pressure from the largest lavatory 
valves, and at each discharge the overflow chamber is auto- 
matically flushed, the water escaping through the grating. 
For schools, &c., the ‘Weir’ lavatories can be obtained 
in table ranges. Messrs. Finch also show surgical lava- 
tories, a bath shower worked by a single lever, and a “‘ Silent 
Facile’’ closet, for use where there is not enough room for 
the ordinary water-waste preventer with flush pipe. The 
water is silently discharged by the gentle préssure of the 
button and then silently fills. 


Mellowes & Co., Ltd., sanitary engineers and specialists, 
Sheffield, are showing some first-class sanitary fittings, in- 
cluding new models in w.c.’s and lavatories. One of these 
has a w.c, basin with a specially large water area and is 
without mouldings, for cleanliness. By the new process: the 
highly finished earthenware looks equal to heavy fireclay. 
There is also a new lavatory made in the same process: and 
which likewise has a specially large plain basin, while the 
price’ is very low considering the quality. They are also 
showing first quality bath, with 4-inch roll-edge, with and 
without a needle and shower bath fixed through the roll. 
Special attention is called to the plumbing work executed 
by their workmen, which includes special joints constructed 
in vertical lead waste-pipe for expansion. This allows stacks 
of pipes to remain perfectly perpendicular. Messrs. Mel- 
lowes are willing to prepare schemes, with estimates, free 
of charge, for drainage, plumbing, heating work, water 
supphes, &c. They are also makers of and exhibiting the 


| “Eclipse” patent roof glazing bar, which consists of a steel 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 


Muffled, ‘‘ Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
j Crown Glass and Genuine Crown  Bullions, 
. Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of 


ENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


Optical, 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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core entirely surrounded by a lead sheath, on each side of 
which are three webs, the first two being rubbed down on to 
the glass from the outside and the third rubbed up to the 
glass from underneath. <A perfectly watertight joint is thus 
formed between the glass and the lead, and no paint or 
packing of any description is required. Rusting of the bar 
is prevented by the strong lead cover solderéd up at each end. 
It is adaptable to all roofs, also to domes, screens and 
window glazing. Breakage of glass from expansion or con- 
traction is rendered impossible by the bead on the bar. 
‘‘Kclipse’’ glazing is guaranteed watertight for a term of 
years. 


Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., of the Atlas Works, Halifax, 
wish visitors to Stand 123, Row G, to pay special attention 
to the Series K and H of their cast-iron sectional ‘‘ White 
Rose’’ boilers, which, being provided with a higher feed- 
door, can take in a very large quantity of coal and will 
burn for a long time without attention. There are two new 
boilers in the cast-iron ‘‘ Sentinel’’ and new ‘‘Gas”’ boiler. 
The ‘‘ Sentinel’’ is for small greenhouses and other cases 
where a quantity of fuel has to last through the night and 
yet only a small fire is required. This boiler is low in price 
as well as economical in working. The cast-iron ‘‘ Gas” 
boiler is also inexpensive, and exceedingly handy where a 
small apparatus is needed for heating an office or single 
room. Some of the types of boilers that have made this 
firm’s name familiar to thousands of people, such as the 
‘“Savile’’ for domestic supply, the ‘‘ Chatsworth,’’ the 
‘‘ Halifax ’’ and the ‘‘ Effective’’ are shown on the Stand. 
The radiators are of both plain and fluted patterns. 


The exhibit of the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., 
is of value to all interested in reinforced concrete. Pro- 
minent is a small model plant showing the manufacture of 
the Kahn trussed bar, which is owned by the company. 
During the Exhibition model bars will be given away. A 
practical exhibit is a model wooden beam, demonstrating the 
comparative value of rigid shear members (as shown by the 
Kahn bar) and loose shear members. The beam shows the 
practical impossibility of failure by shear when rigid 
members are used. Another exhibit 1s a model reinforced 
concrete beam, which enables the onlooker to see how the 
concrete packs itself around the diagonals of the Kahn 


VISITORS to the Building Trades 
Exhibition should see our EXHIBIT, 
Stand No. 43, Row B, Gailery | 


RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


Floor Polish 


By Royal 
Warrant to B.M. the King. 


PREVENTS the 
HARBOURING of GERMS 


Used :% Principal Hospitals 


RONUK, Ltd., portstabe, nr. BRIGHTON, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THIS 
WELL-KNOWN SANITARY POLISH. 
Contractors for the first pre» 


paration and polishing of alf 
« kinds of floors. = 


Depots—LONDON & MANCHESTER 


trussed bar at the point of juncture with the main bar. To 
architects considering the advantages of reinforced concrete 
for lintels, the model lintel shown is of much interest, and 
also to any builders desirous of finding cheaper methods of 
lintel construction than rolled steel joists. A beam is also 
exhibited to prove that Kahn trussed bars, when embedded 
in concrete, do not depend upon adhesion. Engineers start 
with the assumption that the reinforcing steel in a concrete 
beam must be thoroughly embedded in order to derive its 
tensile stress by the adhesion of the concrete to it. This is 
true if loose shear members are used. However, in the test 
referred to the main tension bar is not embedded in the 
concrete, the shear members alone running up into the mass. 
The test beam is, of course, of a purely academic nature, 
and is only designed to show that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Kahn bar differ from every other. The exhibit 
includes photographs of works under construction, sample 
bars of various sections, the Ideal pile for repair work, and 
model tanks showing a new method of making concrete 
waterproof. 

The Hupanded Metal Company, Ltd., again show 
examples of some of. the widely differing uses to which the 
material is put. But there must necessarily be many omis- 
sions, for to make it fully representative the exhibit would 
have to include sea-defence works, reservoirs, bridges and 
other large “undertakings. . What is actually shown is 
examples of expanded steel-concrete fire-resisting flooring, 
roofing and walling, expanded steel-concrete retaining walls, 
sewers, conduits, &c., and expanded metal lathing and 
plaster partitions, ceilings, steelwork encasing and so on. 
The material is turned to domestic account as well in such 
made-up goods as workmen’s lockers, builders’ screens and 
riddles, workshop divisions, fencing, &¢. Expanded metal 
is a material that no architect or engineer can afford to 
ignore, and the Stand is certain to attract.as much atten- 
tion as any of its predecessors at these Exhibitions, which 
is equivalent to saying that it will be a general object of | 
interest to visitors, both technical and non-technical. 

The Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, 
Ltd., are the staunch champions of bricks for use in fire- 


proof floors. Rectangular bricks (solid and hollow, according | 


to the load) are laid, with thin iron tension bands placed on 
edge and inserted in each joint. By using hollow bricks the 
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dead weight of the floor (over short spans up to 9 feet) is 
not more than 25 lb. per foot super. The width of the spans 
without joists may be as much as 22 feet; but for big loads 
the greatest practicable width is 12 feet. The floors can be 
constructed at almost any speed desired, the centring is 
removed after a few days and the brick soffit is ready for 
plastering. The accuracy of the calculations on which these 
floors are constructed is proved by the fact that although 
millions of square yards have been in use during the last 
fifteen years, no ‘“‘ Kleine”’ floor has yet coliapsed. Roofs 


and staircases as well as floors are carried out on this 
system. Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees some months ago carried 
His 
conclusion was that ‘‘the results of the tests prove conclu- 
sively that all three floors behaved in a perfectly satisfactory 


manner, the resistance of the construction to fire and water 


leaving nothing to be desired. The behaviour of Floor A 
was particularly noteworthy in respect of its fire-resisting 
and load-bearing capacity, after exposure to thermal in- 
fluences and strains more severe than those obtaining in 
actual practice.”’ 


The Maximum Light Window Glass Company are 
demonstrating the effects of the ‘‘ Maximum Daylight 


Eye Glass,’’ the new product made for partitions, door 
panels, &c. ; and ‘‘ Max Silk Glass,”’ a new design in figured 
rolled glass. Any glass that can substantiate its claim to 
increase the light passing through windows from 500 to 
2,000 per cent. may well claim to be called the ‘“‘ Maximum.” 
The glass is made in sheets 100 inches by 40 inches, of 
various tints. The ‘‘Cat’s Eye’ is a new type of rolled 
glass chiefly used for obscuring the view without detracting 
from the light. 

Sam Deards is acting as sole agent and manager for 
Smale’s duplex block-making machine, which can be seen at 
Stand No. 2, Row B. The machine is called ‘‘ the Rapid,” 
and it can turn out, we are told, ‘“‘ concrete blocks, 18 inches 
by 9 inches by 44 inches (equivalent to seven stock bricks), 
at the rate of two a minute, 120 an hour, or over 1,000 a 
day, at a cost of materials and labour of less than 1d. 
each.’’ At this rate it should certainly be possible to com- 
plete a six-roomed cottage in a single month, including the 
ten to fourteen days during which the blocks are setting. 
These machines may be either hired or purchased. 

The Well Fire and Foundry Company, Ltd., have made 
and sold no less than 100,000 of their patent fires, and 
these have been installed in such buildings as Caxton House, 
Westminster ; the British Medical Association, W.C. ; Lan- 
caster City Hall and the Bradford City Hall. Some idea 
of the multiplicity of designs employed may be obtained by 
London architects from a visit to the very commodious show- 
rooms at 33 Dover Street, Piccadilly, or by provincial prac- 
titioners at the local showrooms in Edinburgh, Manchester 
and Liverpool. The company produce excellent wood 
chimneypieces, as well as the general artistic setting to their 
fires, so as to ensure a worthy frame to their patent. 
Kitchen ranges and sanitary fittings are another feature of 
their activity. Their Stand may always be calculated upon 
to afford general interest to visitors. 


For the vacant office of surveyor and sanitary inspector 
under Heath Town District Council there are seventy-five 
candidates. The Local Government Board have suggested 
that in consequence of the rapid growth of building opera- 
tions and other work the two offices should be separated, and 


Glass’ for increasing the daylight in buildings ; the ‘‘ Cat’s | therefore different appointments made. 
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**Sine Qua Non” 
KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial. 
: Palmers Green, N. 

GENTLEMEN,—My wife pronounces the “ Sine 
Qua Non ’”’ to be the best Range she ever had. 
It is clean, both bakes and roasts well, and con- 
sumes little fuel. : 

I have had many years’ experience with 
Ranges, this being the fourth house I have built 
for my own occupation. 

The Bond ” Fires are also highly satis- 
factory.—Yours truly, (Signed) GEORGE JACKSON. 


Sole Manu- WILMER & SONS, 
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HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS. 


AurnoucH solid concrete blocks were made by machines as 
much as thirty years ago, it is only within about the last 
seven that hollow blocks made their entry into the world of 
construction.: The début could not strictly be called a 
triumphal one, for the hollow block did not at first find much 
wider favour than was accorded to its parent. One potent 
reason was that the pioneers relied too much on -the struc- 
tural advantages and ignored the sesthetic possibilities. It 
was granted by all that the ordinary concrete block was 
eminently adapted to buildings in which strength and fire- 
proof qualities were most desirable; but» something more 
than this was expected of a private residence. This demand 
was scarcely answered when the concrete outer walls were 
covered in with a shingle roof and rendered ‘tasty ’’ by 
wooden “‘trimmings,’’ for the new fireproof character of the 
house was at once stultified.. Of course, it was not long 
before various efforts were successfully made to meet the 
wishes of possible patrons, and now the prejudice against 
this type of construction is gradually dying down. It was 
inevitable that the effects of stone and bricks should be im- 
parted to so plastic a material by a manipulation of the 
moulds or by tooling the face of the blocks. 

Among the companies dealing in this system is the 
Building and Estates Development Company, Ltd., Bristol. 
By their machines the walls are built in sitw section by 
section and course by course from 6 inches to 2 feet, in thick- 
ness at one operation. In an ordinary 9-inch wall there is 
one cavity, in a 14-inch wall two cavities, in a 19-inch wall 
three, and in a 24-inch wall four cavities. The process of 
construction may be described in the company’s own words :— 
‘Our machine commences at the bottom of the building and 
works its way round and round until it reaches the top, 
leaving the walls in one mass.’’ The Building and Estates 
Development Company, Ltd., are prepared to carry out 
orders for any description of building both great and small. 


Mr. Ernest Octavius Larxe, of Bromley, Kent, and of 
'Tenter Street, Moorfields, London, .C., builder, who died 
on May 10° last, left estate of the gross \ value ~ of 
31,904/. 17s. 7d. 
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VARIETIES, Ss 


PENMAENMAWR, in Wales, is to be advertised. at the Im-. 
perial International Exhibition by means of a model of the 
town and surroundings at a cost of 751. — 

A rire broke out in the scutching-room at the Heron 
Mill, Hollinwood, on Wednesday, and was speedily extin-_ 
guished by. the ‘ Titan’ sprinklers with. which the mill is 
fitted up. The fire brigade were not required. 

Tue Pontefract. Town Council have resolved to erect a 
school, which will be the first Council school in the borough, 
for the accommodation of 400 boys and girls and 200 infawtes 
on a site to be selected in the western portion of the town. 


Tue Local Government Board have given sanction to the 
Bacup Corporation to borrow 27,7701. for the purposes of — 
electrification and reconstruction of the,tramways in the 
borough. The work of relaying the tramway permanent — 
line is to be pushed on with all possible speed. : 

Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned the Wallasey — 
District Council’s application to borrow 15,7501. for the pur- 
chase of the New Brighton golf links. The purchase of the — 
links is a step towards the extension of the Wallasey pro-— 
menade in the direction of Wallasey village. 

A PURIFICATION scheme costing about 7,0001. has been — 
adopted by Johnstone Town Council, The new. scheme i 1s In- | 
tended to focus all drainage in Johnstone and eliminate all 
impure matter so as to save the Cart from contamination as 
a contributory to the Clyde. This scheme has been before — 
the Council for a considerable time, and the action now taken — 
will remove all complaint. j 


Mr. A. B. M‘Donaxp, the Glasgow dity engineer, at them 
request of the committee on congestion of population in New 
York, has prepared two large maps of Glasgow, the one 
indicating the property of the Corporation, and the other 
showing topographically the great development of the city 
since the twelfth century until the present day. The na 
are drawn to the scale of 12 inches to the. mile. 

AN exaniination for certificates . of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector or inspector of nuisances, 
under the Public Health (London) Act, 189%, ‘will be held in — 
London on May 4 and the four following days. “An examina- 
tion will also be held at Birmingham in June MOXY; if a sufli- 


“Apnm 16, 1909.) 


cient number of candidates apply for examination. Par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 1 Ade- 
laide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 

_Proressor Henry Avams, M.Inst.C.E., &e., of 60 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., has taken his eldest son, 
Mr. Henry Charles Adams, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., &c., into partnership in his practice as a con- 
sulting engineer and surveyor, under the style of Henry 
Adams & Son. The Birmingham office is at 1 Waterloo 
Street. After serving articles to his father some eighteen 
years ago, Mr. Henry C. Adams acted as a special senior 
mngineering assistant to the Birmingham Corporation and in 
other public and private appointments. 

Tue foundation-stones of the Saltburn-by-the-Sea P.M. 
shurch and schogls, which are in the centre of the town, were 
laidon April 12. The block is designed in late Gothic freely 
weated, a square tower forming a prominent feature at. the 
sorner. The facings are in Huncoat pressed red bricks, and 
he dressings in grey terra-cotta with dragged face. The 
yecommodation in the church is for 500 persons. The con- 
ract has been let to Mr. J. G. Porteous, of Guisborough, and 
mounts to 4,300/. The architects are Messrs. G. Baines & 
jon, 5 Clement’s Inn, W.C. 

Tue Gloucestershire County Council on Monday agreed 
opay Mr. Robert Phillips, consulting county surveyor, 2501. 
n respect of his work in preparing plans for the extension 
fthe Shire Hall and for superintending the erection of the 
lew buildings. This sum is in addition to the annual 2001. 
“year voted to him for a period of five years in respect of 
yorks in hand at the time of resigning the county surveyor- 
hip. When informed of the decision, Mr. Phillips remarked 
{ was a very small sum, but he supposed he must accept it. 
le could not say they had been very generous. At the same 
veeting tenders varying between 13,857]. and 17,3701. were 
eceived for carrying out the work. 

Ar the last meeting of the London County Council the 
stablishment committee submitted a report with regard to 
ne design of the new county hall. An improved design, 
hich mainly concerned the roof line of the centre block, 
ad been made, and a drawing showing the addition of a 
uret was exhibited in the lobby. The committee asked the 
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approval of the Council to the alteration. The Rev. F. 
Hastings moved an amendment calling on the Council to 
make a model. He criticised the design, and called for 
something more imposing. This attitude was adopted by 
various other speakers, but eventually the alteration was 
adopted. : 

Tue Richmond Town Council last week considered plans 
for the erection of a block of four-storey flats, 58 feet high, 
upon the site occupied by Ancaster House, next to the 
entrance to Richmond Park, and opposite to the Star and 
Garter Hotel. The highway committee recommended the 
approval of the plans on the ground that they complied with 
the by-laws. Alderman Sir Charles Burt said that the 
Council should not approve of this, as it would be very dis- 
figuring to the entrance to the park and detrimental to the 


town. They had prevented other flats from being built in 
the neighbourhood. Upon a division the plans were ap- 
proved. 


In July next a party of about 100 Germans interested 
in garden cities are coming to England, under the guidance 
of the Garden City Association. The party will be joined 
by a number of French delegates and an English party. 
The journey will last from July 7 to 17 inclusive, the last 
four days being. devoted to visits around London. It is pro- 
posed to visit the model mining village of Woodlands, the 
cities of Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, the garden 
villages of Port Sunlight and Bournville, Letchworth | 
garden city), the garden suburbs of Hampstead and Ealing, 
the housing work of various municipal and private housing 
experiments, and social work generally. 


HYDRAULIC POWER IN LONDON. 
Tue diagram here shown clearly indicates the remarkable 
development of the London Hydraulic Power Company’s 
business during the last twenty-three years. In 1886 there 
were 364 machines served, and the number of gallons de- 
livered per week was 1,271,000; in 1898 the machines had 
increased to 3,240, and the number of gallons to 11,989,000. 
During the past ten years this rapid progress has been 
steadily maintained, until in 1908 there were 6,368 machines 
in public use, while the water delivered weekly through the 
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160 odd miles of hydraulic main averaged 19,798,000 gallons. 
The power available night and day throughout the year is 
700 Ib. per square inch, and it 1s employed for hydraulic 
motors, injector fire hydrants, automatic pumping gear, 
ejectors, and a vacuum-cleaning system. There are five 
central stations. The reservoir of power consists of accumu- 
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lators, loaded to a pressure of 750 1b. per square inch, pro- 
ducing the same effect as if supply tanks were placed at 
1,700 feet above the street level. The water is taken from 
the Thames, the Regent’s Canal, and from wells; and all 
sediment is removed therefrom by filtration before delivery 
into the mains. 

The street mains are laid at the company’s expense. The 
service pipes are charged to the consumer unless a_three- 
years’ agreement is entered into. Special mains are laid at 
the company’s own cost if the use of power is guaranteed of 
sufficient amount. The quantity of water is measured 
through a meter. All these particulars are given with a view 
to indicating the ability and readiness of the London Hy- 
draulic Power Company to meet the wishes and requirements 
of possible customers. 
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THE UNITED STATES TARIFF BILL. 


In the House of Representatives, Washington, Mr. Payne 
introduced a Bill ‘‘to provide revenue, equalise duties 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes.’’ The Bill was referred to the committee on 
ways and means and has been considered by them, and it is 
hoped will be finally voted upon this week. The Payne Bill 
is aminimum and a maximum one. 

The committee have transferred some articles from the 
free list to the dutiable, and have increased duties on others, 
for the sole purpose of increasing the revenue. Most of thes: 
articles on which duties have been increased are luxuries. 
Other articles have been increased because the committe: 
found that there was not sufficient protection under the 
present law. The tariff on others has been reduced. 


SCHEDULE <A. 
On Paints. 


All paints, colours, pigments, including oxide of iror 
pigment and oxide of iron polishing powder, stains, lakes 
crayons or fusains, smalts and frostings, whether crude o1 
dry of mixed, or ground with water or oil or with solution: 
other than oil, not otherwise specially provided for in see: 
tions 1 or 2 of this Act, 30 per cent. ad valorem ; all paints 
colours and pigments, commonly known as artists’ paints 01 
colours, whether in tubes, pans, cakes or other forms, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

ScHEDULE B,—Eartus, EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE, 
Brick and Tile. 

Firebrick, weighing not more than 10 Ib. each, not glazed 
enamelled, ornamented or decorated in any manner, 1 dolla: 
25 cents per ton ; glazed, enamelled, ornamented or decorated. 
35 per cent. ad valorem ; weighing more than 10 Ib. each an¢ 
not specially provided for in sections 1 or°2 of this Act, not 
glazed, enamelled, ornamented or decorated in any manner, 
50 per cent. ad valorem ; glazed, enamelled, ornamented o1 
decorated, 35 per cent. ad valorem ; brick, other than fire. 
brick, not glazed, enamelled, painted, vitrified, ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, 25 per cent. ad valorem; il 
glazed, enamelled, painted, vitrified, ornamented or deco 
rated in any manner, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
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important buildings in the Kingdom. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construe- 
tion the ScAGLIOLA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. 


3 Great St. Helen’s, F.C. Wall-lining, Dado. &c. 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. 


sicagliola Marble 


surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota . hy Z b ik ”\\ 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Gores. 


RECENT WORKS: ° 


HE.’ W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. 


5 fee Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Bord er, Piers, Architraves, &c. 


Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. | 


{- By Srecrat Aprornrmen: 


some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about , y wy 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most. a 


to His MAjEsTY. 


COLUMNS, 
_ PILASTERS,; 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION 


Descriptive Circular on Application... 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.LB.A., & Some 9 
Central Library, Isli rela 
Se ee ee Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.L.B.A. 


Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. i 
: ee Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Leigh Town Hall. 


Pil : ‘ 
Columns and Pilasters J.C. Prestwich, Esq. | 


Telegrams: “ Grasp, London.” 
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_ Tiles, including quarries or quarry tiles, so called, plain, 
unglazed, one colour, exceeding 2 square inches in size, 
4 cents per square foot ; glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, 
vitrified, semi-vitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enamelled, 
ernamental, hand-painted, gold decorated and all other 
earthenware tiles, except pill tiles, valued at not exceeding 
40 cents per square foot, 8 cents per square foot ; exceeding 
40 cents per square foot, 10 cents per square foot and 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


Cement, Lime and Plaster. 


_ Roman, Portland and other hydraulic cement, in barrels, 
sacks or other packages, 8 cents per 100 lb., including weight 
of barrel or package; in bulk, 7 cents per 100 lb. ; other 
cement, not otherwise provided for in this section, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Lime, 5 cents per 100 lb., including weight of barrel or 
package. 


Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, 40 cents per ton ; if ground. 


or calcined, 1 dollar 75 cents per ton; pearl hardening for 
papermakers’ use, 20 per cent. ad valorem ; Keene’s cement 
or other cement of which gypsum is the component material 
of chief value, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

~ Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, 6 dollars 
per ton ; unmanufactured, 15 per cent. ad valorem ; manu- 
factures of pumice stone or of which pumice stone is the 
component material of chief value not specially provided for 
in sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Clays or Earths. 


Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not 
specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 1 dollar 
per ton; wrought or manufactured, not specially provided 
for in sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 2 dollars per ton ; china 
clay or kaolin, 2 dollars 50 cents per ton; limestone rock 
asphalte containing not more than 15 per cent. of bitumen, 
50 cents per ton ; asphaltum and bitumen, not specially pro- 
vided for in sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 15 one-hundredths of 
1 cent. per lb. on the bitumen content contained therein ; 
bauxite or beauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced 
in condition from its natural state, 1 dollar per ton ; fuller’s 
earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, 1 dollar 50 cents 
per ton ; wrought or manufactured, 3 dollars per ton ; fluor 


spar, crude} 50 cents per ton ; crushed, ground or otherwise 
treated or manufactured, 1 dollar 75 cents per ton. 

Mica, 30 per cent. ad valorem ; mica plates or built-up 
mica, and all manufactures of mica or of which mica is the 
component material of chief value, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Marble and Stone and Manufactures of. 

Marble, or limestone susceptible of polish and ordinarily 
used for interior work, in block, rough or squared only, 
65 cents per cubic foot; onyx in block, rough or squared, 
1 dollar per cubic foot; marble, onyx or such limestone, 
sawed or dressed, over 2 inches in thickness, 1 dollar per 
cubic foot; slabs or paving tiles of marble, onyx or such 
limestone, containing not less than 4 superficial inches, if not 
more than 1 inch in thickness, 10 cents per superficial foot ; 
if more than 1 inch and not more than 14 inch in thickness, 
124 cents per superficial foot ; if more than 15 inch and not 
more than 2 inches in thickness, 15 cents per superficial foot ; 
if rubbed in whole or in part, 2 cents per superficial foot in 
addition ; mosaic cubes of marble, onyx or stone, not exceed- 
ing 2 cubic inches in size, if loose, $ cent per lb. and 20. per 
cent. ad valorem; if attached to paper or other material, 
10 cents per superficial foot and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of alabaster, jet, limestone susceptible of 
polish, malachite, marble or onyx, including clock cases, 
with or without movements, not specially provided for in 
sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Burr stones, manufactured or bound up into millstones, 
15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Freestone, granite, sandstone and other building or 
monumental stone, except marble, onyx and limestone sus- 
ceptible of polish and ordinarily used for interior work, un- 
manufactured or undressed, not specially provided for in 
sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 6 cents per cubic foot ; if hewn, 
dressed or polished, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Monuments, basins, benches, statues, fountains, vases and 
all other articles of stone, not specially provided for in 
sections 1 or 2 of this Act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Slate. 
Slates, slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, 


roofing slates and all other manufactures of slate, not 
specially provided for in sections 1 or 2. of this Act, 20 per 


‘e ne. z 
Be BOULTON & PAUL.LP. MARCH (Oo car rere 


illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BOULTON: PAUL, L’- 


All our work is constructed of selected, well-seasoned wood, and 
we have embodied artistic taste with practical knowledge, which 
is characterised by excellence of workmanship in every detail. 


cent. ad valorem. 


(Department E). 


Estimates on application for 


Winter Gardens, 
Conservatories, 
Ranges, Orchid 
Houses, Vineries, 


Improved Frames. 
HEATING of Public Buildings, Man- 


sions, Schools, Conservatories, on modern 
————————— _ methods) =——— — 


VISITS OF INSPECTION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Amongst many important contracts we 
have recently completed, and are carrying 
out at present, are Conservatories and 
Heatings for 
Sir EDGAR SPEYER, Et., Sea Marge, Overstrand. 
Sir FORREST FULTON, The Cottage, Sheringham, 
F. A. N. NEWDIGATE, Esq., Arbury Hall, Nuneaton. 
Rear~-Admiral The Hon. SEYMOUR BRAND, Glynde Place, 
Lewes, Sussex. 
The Dowager Lady MILLER, Ladywell, Bournemouth, 
Colonel WEBSTER, Bramley Grange, Guildford. 
Sir R. B. MARTIN, Bt., Overbury Court, Tewkesbury. 


Conservatories designed to suit any situation, 
Architects’ designs carefully carried out. 
ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. LOWEST PRICES. 
Surveys made in any part of the country. 


Plans and Estimates Free. 
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ScHEDULE C. 
Metals and Manufactures of. 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, - car-truck 
channels, T T columns and posts or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams and building forms, 

together with all other structural shapes of iron or steel, 
whether plain or punched or fitted for use, three-tenths of 
1 cent per lb. 

The following articles may, under certain conditions, be 
imported free :— 

Professional books, implements, instruments and tools of 
trade, occupation or employ ment in the actual possession at 
the time of arrival of persons emigrating to the United 
States ; but this exception shall not be construed to include 
machinery or other articles imported for use in any manu- 
facturing establishment, or for any other person oy persons, 
or for sale. 

Regalia and gems, statuary and casts of sculpture, for 
use as models or for art educational purposes only, where 
specially imported in good faith for the use and by order of 
any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientifie or hterary purposes, or 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use and by 
order of any college, academy, school, seminary of learning, 
orphan asylum or public hospital in the United States, or 


any State or public library, and not for sale, subject to such . 


regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe ; 
but the term ‘‘regalia’’ as herein used shall be held to 
embrace only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as 
may be worn upon the person or borne in the hand during 
public exercises of the society or institution, and shall not 
include articles of furniture or fixtures, or of regular wear- 
ing apparel, nor personal property of indiv iduals. 

Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pic- 
tures and philosophical and scientific apparatus brought by 
professional artists, lecturers or scientists arriving from 
abroad for use by them temporarily for exhibition and in 
illustration, promotion and encouragement of art, science or 
industry in the United States, and not for sale, shall be 
admitted free of duty, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but bonds shall be 
given for the payment to the United States of such duties 


——___—_— 


as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles as 
shall not be exported within six months after such importa- 
tion: Provided that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, extend such period for a further term of six 
months in cases where applications therefor shall be made. 

Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of 
the arts, sciences or manufactures, photographs, works in 
terra-cotta, parian, pottery or porcelain, antiquities and 
artistic copies thereof in metal or other material, imported 
in good faith for exhibition at a fixed place by any State or’ 
by any society or institution established for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, science or education, or for a municipal 
corporation, and all like articles imported in good faith by 
any society or association, or for a murficipal corporation 
for the purpose of erecting a public monument, and not 
intended for sale nor for any other purpose than herein 
expressed ; but bonds shall be given under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
for the payment of lawful duties which may accrue should 
any of the articles aforesaid be sold, transferred, or used 
contrary to this provision, and such articles shall be subject 
at any time to examination and inspection by the proper 
officers of the Customs: Provided that the privileges of this 
and the preceding section shall not be allowed to associations 
or corporations engaged in or connected with business of a 
private or commercial character. 

Works of art, the production of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad, or other works of art, including pic 
torial paintings on glass, imported expressly for presenta- 
tion to a national institution or to any State or municipal 
corporation, or incorporated religious society, college or other 
public institution, except stained or painted window glass or 
stained or painted glass windows ; but such exemption shall 
be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury may prescribe. 


Drtarts of the new water scheme prepared by Messrs. 
Hodson & Son, Loughborough, were considered by Wirks- 
worth Council. The Wigwell watershed is recommended for 
the new source, this yielding, it is estimated, 700,000 gallons 
a day. The cost of the scheme, the engineers said, would be 
about 7.0001. 


|} WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


PERFECT IN‘ QUALITY AND MAKE. 


$< 25 


Be cer woos rionnine 00, Ltd. 


Crispin's Wharf, Stratford, E. 


3 SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR | 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR DERICK & ADMIRALTY. 


Telecrane: * Letillo, London.”’ 


Tileakeae. 1324 East. 
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THE 


Srehttect and Contract Reporter, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1909, 


Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

", Entered in the United States of America as second-class 

matter, Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Litd., Manning 

Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 

Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 5.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid. to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
: Hobart, Tasmania. 


SouTH Arrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


eee ee 
; NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
i of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


a EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


: _ Connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
Re: _ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
 % the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

complicated matters arising from the provisions of the 


a 


aa 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


dificult. Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,% As great disappointment is frequently eapressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 751., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Grimsspy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000). Premiums of 250/., 1501. 
and 100/. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

Mosstry.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
school for 500 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 
miums 15]. 15s. and 51. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mossley, Lanes. 

Reapine.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council im 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor, Premiums of 100/., 75/., and 50/. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

Wattastey.—The Urban District Council invite com- 
petitive designs from architects practising in Lancashire and 
Cheshire for a Public Library at Liscard, Cheshire. De- 
posit 21. Mr. W. H. Travers, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 28.—For the reconstruction of the 
upper floors with fireproof staircases, new bath houses, &c., 
at the Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. | Deposit 
5l. 5s. Mr. KE. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B:A., Abergavenny, on 
and after April 6. 


Se SS = nos SEE 
ne 2 Ses Wea ? ee SEL bs Lil > 


|< BRABY & CO. ~~ 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL Wo 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


b FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 
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AmpLE.—April 28.—For additions and alterations to 
the Central Hall, Amble, Mr. S. Pedelty, Broomhill Col- 
liery, Acklington. 

AmuwcH (ANGLEsEY).—April 24.—For erection of new 
schoolroom and the rebuilding of Wesleyan chapel, Amlwch, 
Anglesey. Mr. W. F. Brindle, architect, surveyor, &c., 
Mona Street, Amlwch, and High Street, Llangefni. 

BakEWeELL.—April 27.—For various works required in 
erection of the Men’s Institute, Bakewell. Deposit 5s. Mr. 
E. M. Longsdon, F.S.I., architect, Bakewell. 


Barnstey.—April 23.—For the following work to be car- 
ried out at Royston Provided school, near Barnsley. Trades : 
Mason, bricklayer, joiner. New concrete roof to girls’ cloak- 
room, breaking out windows in boys’ department, &c., for 
the Royston district sub-committee. Mr. T. Graham, Obelisk 
Chambers, Barnsley. 


BarnsLey.—April 26.—For the various works required in 
erection and completion of business premises, Eldon Street, 
Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Brtrast.—May 10.—For erection of additional buildings 
on their Purdysburn estate, for the asylum committee. De- 
posit 4l. 4s. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 
77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BrarstpE.—April 27.—-For the mason, slater, plaster and 
carpenter’s work of new dwelling house, East Haybogs, and 
of new barn, Braeside. Messrs. Hunter & Gordon, advocates, 
80 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BripGenp.—April 29.—For erection of three houses at 
Coychurch, Bridgend. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, Coity 
Road, Bridgend. 

BristoLt.—May 3.—For repairs to the main roof of the 
Bristol Joint Station, for the Great Western and Midland 
Railways joint committee. The Engineer, Paddington Sta- 
tion. 

Bromtey (Mrppiesex).—April 27.—For proposed altera- 
tions and sanitary work in connection with new bath-rooms, 
&e,, at the District Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley, E. 
Deposit 31. ds. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 136 
High Street, Poplar, E. 


GUELPH TILES. © 


Brovueuty Frrry, NEAR Dunpre.—May 5.—For the re- 
construction and enlargement of the lifeboat house and the 
construction of a slipway at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 
in the county of Forfar, N.B., upon the foreshore of the 
River Tay and land adjoining, for the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Mr. Jas. 
Hunter, junior, 63 Reform Street, Dundee, or at the office 
of the engineer and architect to the. Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, Mr. W. T. Douglas, M.Inst.C.E., 15 Victori 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 


Bucxigy (Fuints.).—April 27.—For building a heating 
chamber in connection with a low pressure hot water heating 
apparatus. County Surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


CAMBORNE (CORNWALL).—May 8.—For proposed addition — 
to the Basset Road, Camborne, Council school. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

CarpiGan.—May 1.—For erection of two additional class- 
rooms at the County school, Cardigan. Mr, James Stephens, 
clerk to the managers, 3 Green Street, Cardigan. 


Carnxre.—April 24.—For renovation of the Primitive — 


Methodist Church, Carnkie, near Redruth, including reseat-— 
ing, erection of boundary walls and other works. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


CuarTHAM Downs.—April 29.—For the erection of © 
recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County Lunatic 
Asylum. Deposit 5J. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

- DarrmMovutH.—April 24.—For construction of additions ~ 
to store. .Mr. W. Percy Marr, A.R.1.BJA., architect ang 
surveyor, Dartmouth. 


ee 


Dersy.-—April 26.—For erection of extensions to the 


borough asylum to accommodate 126 patients, and for new 
workshops and bakehouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
Jacobs, F.R.1I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Lincoln’s Inn 
Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull; or Messrs. Thorpe & 
Fryer, architects and surveyors, 23 St. James’s Street, 
Derby. 
Drvizes.—April 30.—For erection of an engineer’s house 
at the County Asylum. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. George” 
Powell, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge. ; 


B.. Sa 


J.&W. WADE &CO., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of — 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System.” 


LICENSEES EOR : —O OO 


LIVERPOOL: 
Robinson & Mulliner, 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Our Latest Production. Fine 
Artistic Colour and Surface. For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. - 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
- NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 


Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 


LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


FLOORING 
—— TILES. 
BOILER SET 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
14 Tithebarn Street, Orchard Street. 
LONDON; SHEFFIELD : 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 9 Shrewsbury Road. 


WARRINCTON: 
F. M. Appleton, ~ . 
Rose and Crown Street. 
and MANCHESTER: — 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. | 


(to whom applications ma; 
be made for further licences). 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet : 


CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, 
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EpinsuakGu.—April 24.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, tiler, and glazier’s work in connection with 
the new offices for the United Free Church of Scotland in 
George Street, Edinburgh. Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wil- 
son, architects, 13 Young Street, Edinburgh. 

Eprerstone (Norts).—-For erection of four cottages at 
Epperstone, Notts. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. R. RB, Ridgway, 
architect, Long Eaton. 

Evenwoop.—April 27.—For erection of a billiard room 
at Evenwood, Durham, for the Workmen’s Club and Insti- 
tute, Ltd. Mr. C. Johnston, architect and surveyor, Vic- 
toria Street Chambers, Bishop Auckland. 


FatMoutH.—May 8.—For proposed additions and altera- 
tions at the Falmouth County High School. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


Hopner.—April 27.—-For erection of a house for the 
station master at Hodnet, Salop, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer at Wolverhampton Sta- 
tion. 

HonEYBOURNE.—April 27.—For additions to station 
buildings and other works at Honeybourne, Glos., for the 


Road, Leadgate, Durham. Mr. W. R. Stockdale, Elm Park 
Cottage Farm, Medomsley. 

GLANWYDDEN, NEAR Conway.—April 26.—For erection of 
Council school at Glanwydden, near Conway. Mr, Evan 
Evans, Tan Dderwen, Glanwydden. 


Harirax.—May 8.—For the mason, carpenter and joiner, 
ironfounder, and slater’s work required in alterations at 
Raglan Street Dyeworks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HarPENDEN (Herts).—April 24.—For erection of a grand 
stand at Rothamsted Park, for the forthcoming show of the 
Harpenden Agricultural and Fanciers’ Association on Whit- 
Monday next. Messrs. William Young & J. W. Wilkinson, 
hon. secs., Station Road, Harpenden, or at 4 St. Peter’s 
Street, St. Albans. 


Hatcu Breaucuamp, &c. (Somerset).—May 3.—For the 
taking down and rebuilding of the following two small 
bridges: Bottle bridge, Hatch Beauchamp—new reinforced 
concrete arch, 23 feet span, and abutments, masonry walls, 
&c.; Donyatt bridge, near Ilminster—new masonry abut- 
ments, walls, &c., and reinforced concrete beams and floor, 


Great Western Railway Co. 
mingham Station. 


TrRELAND.—April 26.—For erection of shop and dwelling- 
Mr. Thomas Houston, 
architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, 


house at Hillsbrough, co. Down. 


Belfast. 


IreLtanp.—April 28.—For erection of a bank house at 
Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 


Rathfriland. 
774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


Tretanp.—April 29.—For erection of a school (mixed) at 
The Boys’ N. School, Doagh. 


IRELAND.—May 1.—For erecting four dwelling houses and 
Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wel- 


Doagh. 


stabling at Doagh. 
lington Place, Belfast. 


Kine’s Lynn.—April 24.—For erection of two houses 
Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., 


on the Chase Estate. 
Lowestoft. 


LreapGate.—April 24.—For building a five-roomed house, 
with all cutbuildings, also laying of all drains in Watling 


The Resident Engineer, Bir- 


12 feet span. Mr. 
Chapel Row, Bath. 


Lincoln. 


W orkhoiise, 


school. 


buildings, Merthyr. 


MertHyr.—April 


H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, 1 


Lirttr Coates.—April 29.—-For building an elementary 
school at Little Coates, Lincs. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, 


Send names by April 13 to 


Lonpon, W.—April 29.—For external repairs at the 
Marloes 
Stephens, clerk, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 


Road, Mr. Weeks: 


Kensington. 


Lonpon.—May 1.—For erection of a permanent school 
to accommodate 1,420 children on the Crowland Road site, 
for the Tottenham education committee. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Mr Gp) Heed 


Lynton.—For the erection of a Wesleyan church and 
Deposit 11. 1s. 
F.R.I.B.A., 44 Corn Street, Bristol. 


Messrs. Latrobe & Weston, 


28.—For proposed new Y.M.C.E. 
Messrs. Ivor Jones & Percy Thomas, 


architects and surveyors, 18 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


MAXimum Daylight 
—(lass” 


nereases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


Cat’s Eye Glass ” (nen 


\ Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 
3plendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &e. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


| Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 


Ximum LICHT WINDOW CLASS CO? 


| Victoria St., Westminster, London. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


i 
Y W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 


Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


Boreholes, London. 


ICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


. Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 
‘elegrams padre Chatham. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


LIFTS & CRANESICAEN STONE 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GREGN, N.W. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY.: 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.8S.A4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture, 


— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


= 
Fjcuou—z—ca 


cA 
&a&gwZ 


Tele. Address: _ 
“Ventilator, Halifax” 


Tel. No.: 81. 


71Chatham, 


Telephones; ) 3545 London Wall. 


s 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James-& Co. 

Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


bs THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


~ Mill Chimney and 
Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

elled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


4 Church Spires Restored. 


No system of expensive 
scaffolding required, 
Distance no object. 


Wesley Lightning 
Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, 


Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
=~ Telephone : 3750. 
== Telegrams: ‘Austin, 

= Meadow Lane, 
: Leeds.” 
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Mickey (NoRTHUMBERLAND).—April 29.—For the whole 
of the work required in erection of a United Methodist 
church at Mickley Riding, for the trustees. Messrs. Bade- 
noch & Bruce, architects, Hmerson Chambers, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MrpcHam (NEewsury).—April 26.—For the reconstruc- 
tion of a bridge culvert on the Brimpton Road, Midgham, for 
the Newbury Rural District Council. Mr. E. a. Horncastle, 
highway surveyor, 2 Edinburgh Terrace, Newbury. 

Mrievin (Scotntanp).—April 24.—For the mason, car- 
penter, slater, and plaster works of new dwelling house at 
Smiddyhill, Migvie, Tarland. Messrs. Cochran & Macpher- 
son, advocates, 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Mv.LBen (Scornanp).—April 30.—For the mason, car- 
penter, slater, plumber, painter and glazier, and iron ‘works 
of warehouses to be built at the Glentauchers-Glenlivet Dis- 
tilery, Mulben. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

New Detavat.—April 29.—For erection of premises for 
Messrs. Walter Willson, Ltd. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. 
Joseph Potts & Son, architects and surveyors, 57 John 
Street, Sunderland. 

Newquay (Cornwatt).—May 8.—For erecting County 
school at Newquay, for the Cornwall education committee. 
Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect. 

Newton Assor.—April 28.—For the erection of a Sunday 
school and offices at Keyberry Park, Messrs. J. W. Rowell, 
Sons & Locke, architects, 2 St. Paul’s Road, Newton Abbot. 

PortsmoutH.—April 26.—For the construction of a 
ladies’ lavatory and alterations to the ladies’ cloak room 
at the town hall, Portsmouth, for the Corporation. Mr. 
Alexander Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Ravcuirre.—April 24.—For erection and completion of 
Council offices at Radcliffe, Lancs. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. 
Ww. M. Gillow, 66 Deansgate, Manchester, and Mr. R. Holt, 

8 Victoria Street, Liverpool, architects, 

RAVENSTHORPE (YorxKs).—April 23.—For the various 
works required in erection of two houses in Huddersfield 
Road, Ravensthorpe. Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, &., Market Place, Dewsbury. 

Scortanp.—April 24. 2 erection of proposed new town 
hall and other works in connection at Girvan (either as a 


whole or for the separate trades). Messrs. Jennings & = 
architects, Canterbury. 

ScorLanp.—April 27.—For the mason, plaster, and car- 
penter work of new dwelling house, Hast Haybogs, and of 
New Barn, Braeside. Mr. ‘Alexander Dow, ground officer, 
or with Messrs. Hunter & Gordon, advocates, 80 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 4 

Scottanp.—April 30.—For building a Baptist church, 
Port Ellen, Islay. Mr. James Quenton, Charlotte Street, e 
Port Ellen, Islay, N.B. a 

SHEFFIELD.—April 29.—For the construction of weigh. 
bridge office, steel roof to tipping dock, 60 feet by 39 feet, 3 
entrance gates, wall, fences, and other contingent works at 
the Olive Grove Depot, Myrtle Road, Sheffield, for the 
health committee. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Shef- 
field. 
Suerrietp.—April 29.—For the extension of the male 
sanatorium at the Union Hospital, Firvale. Mr. G, De 
Baxter, clerk of works, Firvale Workhouse. 

Srockporr.—April 27.—For alterations to branch pre- 
mises, Love Lane, for the Stockport Industrial and Equit-_ 
able Co-operative Society, Ltd. Tenders to be sealed and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for alterations, Love Lane Branch,” ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, and delivered by noon on April pally. 
Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, architects, Queen’ s Build: 
ings, St. Peter’s Square, Stockport. oN 

Sursiton.—April 26.—For erection and completion a 


extensions to the Electricity worksin Ewell Road. Mr. J. ohn 


Armitage, architect, Sanctuary House, Westminster. Send 
names and 51. deposit by April 14 to Mr. F. J. Bell, deputy 
clerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 

Watss.—April 28.—For reconstruction of the upp 
floors with fireproof staircases, new bath houses, &c., at the | 
Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Deposit 51. 5s. 
Mr. EK. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., Abergavenny. 

Watxes.—April 24.—For oreciine retaining wall, 
work, and concrete floor at Avondale Hotel, Cymmer. Aiso. 
tenders for alterations and additions to above hotel. The 
Secretary, Rhondda Valley Breweries Company, Ltd. , Ponty- 4 
oridd. ! 
Watxrs.—April 24.—For providing and erecting a four 
stall public urinal, including the necessary masonry, &c.,” 


iron 4 


SPRAGUE & C0. 
—— Photo — 
| Lithographers 


| 4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
H aX FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 


| Telegrams, “ Phots, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Designs, Drawings, 
Prints (every process). 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


(Regd. Trade Mark. TH E 


“ : ee To Take Down, in 
SAMSON e 
SOLID i x? BLOUNT ros 
BRAIDED 7 $8 tentora 
SAS Ie és Durability 


SP of the ordinary 

s0-called “‘ best”? 

i yes sash lines at prac- 

W tically THE SAME 
y ws © PRICE. 

© iT Is SPECIFIED by the 

Best Architects, 

if IS USED by the Best 

Builders. 


See ee 
WM. E. PECK & Co. 

(Ineorp.), 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of | 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
# from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


) Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, §.W. 


Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 


Perspectives, Models. 
Estates Deweloped. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 

' ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
Jaluations Cade for Builders Free of Charge. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, | re 


‘«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE” 
BLACK LINE PRINT! 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clot 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars fre 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office, a 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Lita. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, SE. 2 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Tribrach, London 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH. = 

* Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLI 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BO 

a ade es Rage of OAK PARK FENCING 

CLEFT PALES 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., Li 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. __ 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDCE PUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. - 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the g 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S:! 


Tracings, Photo- 


Town or Country. 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTO! 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erector: 


W. J. FURSE & C 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires 
‘Lelegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


WATERTIGHT 


VICTORIA WORKS iantoum 2 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


SANDFORD, 


, 
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complete, at New Tredegar, Mon. Mr. 
A.M.I.C.E., Blackwood, Mon. 

Wates.—April 24.—For erection of school to accommo- 
Jate 260 infants, Risca, Mon., and for alterations to the 
sxisting school buildings. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. John Bain, 
architect, County Council Offices, Newport. 

Watzs.—April 24.—For carrying out the proposed exten- 
sions of Porth Hotel, Porth, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—April 24.—For erection of schoolroom and the 
ebuilding of Wesleyan Chapel, Amlwch, Anglesey. Mr. 
W. F. Brindle, architect and surveyor, &., Mona Street, 
Amlwch,. and High Street, Llangefni. 

Wates.—April 26.—For erection of twenty houses 
4% Ynysddu. Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, High Street, 
3lackwood, Mon. 

Wates.—April 28.—For erection and completion of 
estry and class rooms, and other works on chapel, for the 
aron Welsh Congregational Church, Williamstown, 
thondda. Mr. W. D. Thomas, architect and surveyor, 
lydvil House, Porth, Glam. 


Wates.—A pril 29.—For three houses to be erected at Coy- 
hurch, Bridgend. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, Coity Road, 
sridgend. 

Wates.—May 1.—For erection of three shops for Mr. 
. P. White, Hill View, Maesyewmmer. 

Watrs.—May 3.—For erection of a manager’s house at 
lakdale, Mon., for the Oakdale Navigation Colliery Com- 
any, Ltd. Mr. A. F. Webb, architect, High Street, Black- 
god. 


J. H. Lewis, 


Wates.—May 3.—For erection of a porter’s lodge at the 
lation hospital, near Tonteg, Llanwit Fardre, for the 
‘ontypridd Urban District Council. Mr. W. E. Lowe, sur- 
xyor to the Council, Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 

Watsati.—F or alterations to boys’ school, consisting of 
1e erection of four new class-rooms, enlargement of heating 
tamber, and widening of staircase, for the governors of 
ueen Mary’s school. Messts. Thacker & Jeffries, architects, 
1 Bridge Street, Walsall. 


West Bromwicu.—April 24.—For erection at the Union 
Torkhouse, West Bromwich, of a galvanised iron office, and 


of one, two, or three outdoor labour test sheds, as may be 
ordered by the Guardians. Mr. John W. Allen, architect, 
298 High Street, West Bromwich. 

WrexuaM.—May 5.—¥For the completion of the erection 
of the Alexandra schools for the education committee. 
Messrs. Burrell & Willey, architects, Market Place Cham- 
bers, Durham. 

Wrexuam.—April 27.—For alterations and additions to 
goods shed for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Resident Engineer, Birmingham Station. 


It is reported that 1909 will be a “banner’’ year for 
builders in Winnipeg, Manitoba. An American consul 
reports that the offices of all the architects of the city are 
crowded with work preparatory for one of the busiest build- 
ing seasons in Winnipeg’s history. It is doubtful if ever 
before has there been so much work in sight at this period of 
the year, and the majority of the buildings are of a substan- 
tial and costly type. Large office buildings, two large hotels, 
and numerous residences of substantial character are 
planned, and conservative estimates give the probable cost 
of building operations as from 1,600,000/. to 2,400,0001. 

‘“Tur Cat in History, Legend and Art,’’ written and 
illustrated by Miss Anne Marks, will be published shortly 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, of 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. The book 
will be copiously illustrated, and deals with the subject in 
a chatty way. It is being issued by subscription at 5s. per 
copy, but the price will be raised after publication. We note 
on the list of subscribers the following, amongst many 
others :—The Marquis of Bute (nine copies), Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., Mrs. Herbert Samuel, Lady Alexander, 
Sir B. L. Cohen, Bart., Sir G. Faudel-Phillips, Bart., 
G.C.I.E., Sir W. T. Lewis, Bart., K.C.V.O., Sir E. Letch- 
worth (two copies), Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., Lady Nelson, 
Sir Isidore Spielmann, C.M.G., Sir T. Marchant Williams, 
Very Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, Very Rev. Dr. M. Gaster, 
Rev. Dr. Oliver, D.D., C. G. Montefiore, Esq., M.A. (twelve 
copies), &c. Intending subscribers for this interesting book 
may send their subscriptions either to the publisher or to the 
author, at 10 Matheson Road, West Kensington. 


Liits ... 


| We are one of the oldest esta- 
_ blished makers in London, 

Before placing your order, 
_ may wesubmit Estimates ? 
ey 


his FOR * ALL 
CLIMATES. 


Re, 


aT 7 


ELECTRIC G 
HYDRAULIC. 


‘Hoists 


WILLESDEN UNDE 
PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


IILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ee y 22 ; fac 
) M ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


od FIRE, SOUND, 


A. SMITH & STEVENS | 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. | 


RLINING 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Established 1870. 


PARTITIONS. 


TELEPHONE, 


773CENTRAL. 


f | TELEGRAMS. 


KinoVIQUE. LONDON. 


SA KING 49 Qu Micron Si Lome EC 


“CEILINGS. PUGGING.s¢ 
pe patan re aie 


Apopten by H.M.OFFice of WoRKS. 
» #MWar OFFICE, 
“THE ADMIRALTY, AND 
LONDON County Councin. 
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TENDERS "DARTMOUTH. 


For the demolition of and rebuilding Stapeldon House, 


BERMONDSEY. Wilkins & Sons . . . . . . £1,364 0 0 
ek é ; Bovey & Son . : : ‘ ; é 1,297.) Oma 

For removal of a sewer and repairing the carriage-way in Ferris & Heydon ; . f 1,144 10 9 
Grange Road. Mr. R. J. Ancrt, M.I.C.E., borough RG Pillar ; ‘ 1,110 0 0 
surveyor, Spa Road, S.E. Quantities by Mr. A. F. Stanbury . i : : 1,097 10 9 
WRIGHTSON, Beyer: 26 Budge Row, E.C. Roberts 7 f > f 3 : ; 1,095 0 0 

Sangwin é : : : : te 5.142, 12. 0 R. T. Pillar : : ; f : : 1,095 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . . . . . 4,175 OFea// Anderson : Won f 3 M : 1,075 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. re % (> i 4 a 4,013 e 5 Triggs & Westie. : ; : f : : 1,072 0. 0 
Kavanagh & Co. : : ; ; 3,978 17 11 paae fod ; ‘ : : : 984 10 
Borough. Engineer’s nae . , : SOlLen On 20 AO EEC 4 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. . : 3 3,546 11 3 
Ry sien 1 Gis 3,316 19 2 GOSFORTH (NORTHUMBERLAN?) 
WoopuHam & Sons, Sangley Road, Gattord , | For the construction of pipe sewers and storm-water drains, 
(accepted) : : : : 3 ; 3,127°15 8 about 84 miles of pipe sewers varying from 9-inch tc 
36-inch diameter, together with manholes, flushing 
BIRKENHEAD. chambers, &c. Messrs. TayLor, Wallin & Taree, 

For laying out and forming a new road between Old Chester engineers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Road and Bebington Road. Mr. C. Brownrinece, Wilson ; . ; : . £26,375 aaee0 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor. Underwood & Bros. : 4 . 7 ; 22,466 0 C 
R. & J. Evans, Seacombe (accepted) . . £1,555 3 4 Nowell f : ? : : : 21,876 eet 

For erection of twenty-two double tenement dwellings on Middlemas Bros. ; : ; : : ae 0 ¢ 
land bounded by Egerton Street, Getley Street and Henderson & Wilson : ° : : sae 0 ¢ 
Tunnel Road. Mr. C. Brownripes, M.1.C.E., borough White ; : : : 8,262 0 ( 
engineer and surveyor. McKee & McNally . i : q ; 17,876 Oat 

RotHWELL, Birkenhead (accepted) . vego,coo. 0°, 0% ee . Miller . ; z : : ee ; 
Macdonald é : é , ; ; ; 

For erection of extensions to the Infectious Diseases Hos- Brahuceee: one 17.358 0 ( 
pital, Flaybrick Hill. Mr. C. Brownripesx, M.1.C.E., Waren ae Son i 17.095 0 ( 
borough engineer and surveyor. Riley 16.809 0 ( 

GERRARD & Son, Manchester (accepted) . £5,744 0 0 Carhickiee : ' : . 1 . 16,785 Ce ( 

CHELVESTON. Blair eo CC 

For construction of a septic tank at Chelveston, Thrapston. ae 2 ue gley : : ‘ : : oe ; | 
q UD rah Kot torn e okay ae 1 0 freeman & Son : : : ; ; 

SmitH & Bunnine, Kettering (accepted) £189 0 tiadson & ‘Sone 16.231 0 

DORKING. Noble & Son... eS Se 

For making up the Rose Hill roads under the Private Streets Dobson ; ; 5 opens : : 15,892 0 | 

Improvements Act. Mr. G. 8. Matnews, surveyor. Mackay & Son . : é : ; : 15,704 0 | 
Cummins, Son & Co. . : : . £228 0 0}  #£z-Mitchell & Son . : f : : 15,575 0 | 
Blaker . : ; ‘ 225 0 0 Cleveland Bridge Co, ‘ i : : 15,272 0 | 
ARTHUR, Dorking (accepted) : : e 220 0 0 Bailey ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ d : 15,189 OF | 

MARTIN EARLE & CO. Jud. 
All communications to London Office-139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
ey Se gi EA alas z kK 
> wl ry 
=O 
Wt 
oie 
- 
uz 
te 
<i 4 
ft pat EN 
4 ROCHESTER KENT ~ 
i s LONDON OFFICE 139 DUEEK VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & GO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the followin 
g Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTEN 
ats tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHT! 
COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applicati(’ 
ALL the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & cO., Ltd., zuaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterinus adultoentian. | 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, TEAK AND WALNUT, etc., in PLANKS, BOARDS, VENEERS, MOULDINGS. 


JAMES LATHAM L° 


We call ARCHITECTS’ attention to our stock of FINELY TIMBER ME RCH ANTS, — 


FIGURED HARD WOODS suitable for Bank Fittings, Entrance 
Doors, Panelling, Ship Interiors, Shop Fronts, etc. 124 Curtain Road, Loner E2 


| 
2 | 
Z| 


Oak, Teak, Maple Flocring 


| f 


ZTELEPHONETE No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CC 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and mode the London County Council, &¢. | 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VI 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W..C. GIRS FOR) 
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l 
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GOSFORTH —continued. 


LONDON. 
ene eehantle’. (accepted) ; ; iene ; F For river embankments, settling tanks, | per, sub- 
J. W. Robson . 14.480 0 0 aqueous pipe works at Blyth’s Wharf, for Stepney 
Bont E } ; 14.269 0 0 Council. Mr. M. W. Jameson, borough engineer, 
Pirth & Co 14.106 0 0 Whitechapel, E. 
. : : ; : : : ? % £12,901 0 0 
Seaderson : 13751 0 0 Mowlem «& Co. . ; ’ ‘ : - ; Aad 
Main & Sons . 13393 0 0 Docwra & Son : ; : F : : 12,496 
“f lrette & C 0 0 
MeRobson . : ; 12390 0 0 Pedrette Coe . 5 ; : P : 11,900 
, Rigby ; ; : : F - : 10,500 0 0 
HINCKLEY. Nott . ; : : f : : 8,953 17 4 
For erecting public baths at the rear of the Council offices, Ea Wier Pedrette. : : : E é 8,900 0 0 
Seation Road. Mr. E. H. Crump, A.M.I.C.E., engineer Muirhead & Co. , , s : 5 8,419 19 6 
and surveyor, Hinckley. Webb & Co. . : ; , : : 8,507 17 9 
Moss & Sons : , , P ‘ . 22,592 15 0 Cochrane & Sons . 2 ’ 2 ‘ 9,219) 0270 
Palmer : i f ; : : : 2 5COm One 0 Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd. ; : Z 7,890 0 0 
Faulks : ; 3 ; : ; ; 2569 12 6 Aird & Sons. ‘ ; : Titeeseye (U1 
Kelley & Sons. : 2 f f 2562 4 9 Jackson, Barking (accepted) ; ; ; 6,900 0 0 
Dallow & Sons . ; : ; ; ; 2,532 4 9 Handman Cox : / , : . 5,500 0 0 
Flavell 3 ; BOE ; ; : 2 ASAIO 0 Borough Engineer’s estimate . : A 9,000 0 0 
Jewell ; : : : : ‘ : CAL omer. 20s 
Sharpe é : ‘ ; : : 2,409 17 7 | For new street works in Castlewood Road, Hackney. 
Goodman & Sons ; : : 2,392 17 9 Norwegian granite. 
Hickman. ee ir ain 2,000 1h) 6 Bloomfield ().. (9.78 Ue UE aRNG eee oer tonne as 
wees | | 2877 0 0 Griffiths &-Co;/ 1.) iy eee ee eet 
Rowley Ms a, CORT 2 Adams whi ply ee Ly eee ae er Oe 
GREAVES, Hinckley (recommended) : ’ P5401 0 Dykes ; : ; : 4 4 : 1179 3 5 
Se eiage we 3ej524~ 7 10 Porter od 6) 8 Ge SES a cima 
LEYTON. Catley E ; ; é : é : 1,135 15 2 
For partitions with Havelock’s patent plaster slabs, and for Cornish. 
stoves, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. Bloomfield . ; , 4 ; A ; 1295 0 0 
H. Lewis, electrical engineer, Leytonstone. Griffiths & Co. . ; s ’ ‘ ; 1.167 10 7 
Partitions. Adams 3 : = - - : . LS6US Ome 
Congdon & Son . ‘ ; ; ; Se Sco) <0 Dykes . . ; . : : : Tigao 
Smith : f ; ; 196 16 0 |. Porter : F , : : P , 1,159 13 8 
Havetock Patent af Geer Co., Finsbury *  Catley . . : : é 1,115 15 2 
Pavement (accepted) . : ; : 169 14 0 Trish. 
Stoves, ce. Bloomfield:-.."  -...>5 (gage hae. Se COS 
Estler Bros. ; : 5 : . : Aaa) all 18) Griffiths & Co. . P } : : ; nA wih SL 
Congdon & Son . : ; : 1525152.0 Adams ; } : / Li, 196G26mr2 
Havelock Patent Partition Co. ‘ ; iakes “tay (8) Porter : : ; : : ‘ ; 20m ro mc. 
Smitu, Leytonstone (accepted). : ‘ 9457-92763 | Catley . : : ; i : F d Ua [tayo tay Mae 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR HARDENING 1 ees WATERPROOFING, 


HARTHAM PARK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 


LONDON DEPOTS TE - ABBEY B ‘T LIVERPOOL — ; 

ie AS Westbourne Pe Park. I AD- OF F ICES »” YARDs 74% FL. IMPERIAL E BUILDINGS, 
BB , MANCHESTER — as 
_ ‘12. Grosvenor Road, SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. TRAPEORGCPARIC. 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS | 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON —continued. PENZANCE. 
Guernsey. For the erection of a house. Messrs. Homer & Lvcas, 
Bloomfield . ‘ : ; . ; : 1,300 0 0 architects, 35 Bucklersbury, London, E.C., and) 
Griffiths & Co. . 4 - 5 . 1,156 9 11 Penzance. 
Adams , ; : : 5 ; P2506 2 Pidwell . : é é ¢ 9 ; . £920) Oaeo 
Dykes _ . f i : ‘ y 1,249 OwD Nicholas x A 4 , F a i 918 9 QO 
Porter : ; : ’ 1,159 0 0 Hosking : ; ; 735 0 0 
Catley (recom mended) : ‘ ; 1,115 15 2 Brown, Rendon (accepted). : : ; 520 0 0 
Reicotors ae 
Bloomfield . : 5 : 5 5 ; 1,290 0 0 WALES. | 
Griffiths & Co. . ; 1,183 19 11 | for erection of three shops, with offices over, at Mill Street, | 
Adams ; ; : . : : . 1,186 6 2 Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Wiams & Evans, 
Dykes : ; : ALCO: 8.7 <9 architects, Pontypridd. a 
Porter’. icy: es a ee ae mente: L180 18 08 Knox & Wells... 
Catley ; : : 2 : ‘ . 1,165 15 2 Shail : : ; p : ; ‘ 2,390 0 0 
MACCLESFIELD. Williams . ; F : : F : 2,290 00. 
For constructing sewers in the Buxton Old Road and Blake- Griffiths : " ‘ A ‘ 3 2,209 OF 0 
low Road. Mr. ©. W.. Srusss, borough engineer, Colborne. ; ; ; ‘ é F 2,143 0 0 
Macclesfield. Thomas & Con -. é : & ; ; 2,099 0 0 
Roylance & Co. . . : ; : Bg ALO ea bs hen H. Jones . ; j : : , j 2,098 0 0 
Gorton & Wilson . 5 : ; . ‘ 388 1 0 Davies 2 : é 6 2,059 0 0 
Berry & Sons— : : ; 365 14 10 Williams & James : ; : : : 2,050 0 0 
Srmpson & Son, Macclesfield | (accepted) : 362 9 3 Niblett & Davies : se See : ; 2,050 0 0 
Barrick A : 356 6 0 Evans & Bros. (accepted) . : : : 2,018 oi 
W orthington ‘ : 5 350 19 6 R. Jones. : 5 f : ; ‘ 2,005 0 0 
MIDSOMER NORTON (SOMERSET). For additions to and altering the Ynysybwl mixed school, 
For, supplying and laying about 5,500 yards of 9Q-inch, . for the Mountain Ash education committee. Mr. W. i. 
'8-inch and 7-inch stoneware pipe sewers, with manholes, WrittaMs, architect, Mountain Ash. ’ 
&c. Mr. W. F. Bren, engineer, Midsomer Norton. Williams Bros. f ‘ y ‘ . £1,074 15 ¢ 
Isley & Son . ; ; ; ‘ : ie moka dds 0 John : ; ; E : : ; 1,050 0 ¢ 
Ambrose. : : ‘ ‘ : y 2,114 0 0 Griffiths AY 1 i 969 17 7 
Mitchell & Son . : : 1,903 5 1 Davizs, Mountain Ash (accepted) . : 935 0 C 
Merryweather & Son . : t : ; A608 .0% 0 7 
Pomeroy & Co. . , oo aie : s 1,882 16 6 2 s 
Macdonald : : ; ; : ; 1 S27 O00 WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. | 
Shaddock . . ; . . . . 1,837 0 O | For water-supply works for Dursley Rural District Count 
Treland ; : : : . : 1,820 0 0 Mr. H. J. Weaver, C.E., Northgate Mans Glou 
Brown & Tissot : : : ; : 1 FOF 2 63-7. cester. 
Wright & Son . ; ‘ 2 : ‘ 16702020 Contract No. 1.—Mains. 
Riley 5 : : : . 1,660 °357 6 Braven & Sons, Gloucester (accepted) . . £875 18. ' 
Bird & Son : 5 L585 20 a0 Contract No. 2.—Engine-house and gas-producer house. . 
Srrmr & PwHaRce, Plymouth (accepted) : 1,507 18 0 Dotman, Gloucester (accepted) . ‘ é 2281 16 4 


ae 


TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 
The BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, Reps : 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTE 


Great Russell Street, London. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


These Hotels have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, and are heated throughout. © 
FIREPROOF FLOORS, PERFECT SANITATION, TELEPHONES, NIGHT PORTERS. 
BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3/6 to6/-. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. — 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’hote Breakf 
and Dinner from 8/6 to 10/6 per day 


r 


Trnecrapuic ADDRESSES Thackeray Hotel Kingsley Hotel 
| “ THACKERAY LONDON.” '* BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


. 
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WYMONDHAM. 
For erecting a Baptist church. Mr. A, F. Scorr, architect 
and surveyor, Norwich. 


Spalding, Sons & Co., Ltd. £1,554 0 0 
Bowden : : 2 : 1,465 0 0 
Jeffries 1,435 0 0 
Youngs & Son 1,589 0 0 
J. S. Smith 1,387 0 0 
Scarles Bros. : 1,386 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 1,315 0 0 
EK. J. Smith - ; ‘ 1,300 0 0 
Brazey, Wymondham (accepted) 1,265 15 0 


Received too late for Classification. 
BIGGLESWADE (BEDFORDSHIRE.) 


For the erection of grocer’s shop and premises, High Street. 
Mr. THomas Cockritt, A.M.I.C.E., architect, Biggles- 


wade. 
Wright . ; : £590 0 0 
Wrycroft & Sons . , ; 2 582 10 0 
Bartre & Son, Potton (accepted) . 577 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


AppiTions to Donhead House, Salisbury, are now being 
carried out for Sir James Pender. Chilmark stone is being 
used and worked at the quarries by the proprietors, Messrs. 
T. T. Gething & Co. 

Messrs. Warinc & Guittow, as will be seen from our 
advertising columns, are conducting an exhibition for the 
householder of every requisite for.renovation and decoration 
of the home. A stroll through their salons will be time well 
spent by the visitor. 

Tue Dannevirke Hospital, New Zealand, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Tue electric supply committee of the Borough of Mary- 
lebone have recommended to the Council the appointment of 
Mr. A. H. Seabrook, M.I.E.E., as engineer and maniger 
of the electric lighting and supply undertaking. 


THE extension to Annan Academy, erected from the plans 
of Mr. H. E. Clifford, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, has been venti- 
lated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, 
supplied by Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow, the sole makers. 


Sv. Curnsert’s parish church, Darlington, the ‘finest in 
the county of Durham, was erected by Bishop Carilef, of 
Durham, 1080, and remodelled by Bishop Hugh Pudsey, of 
Durham, 1154. The church is going to be provided with a 
clock and chimes by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., of 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The late Mr. Wm. Potts, 
principal of the firm, was a native of Darlington, and both 
he and his father served their apprenticeship with Messrs. 
Thompson, clock makers, of High Row, Darlington. 


A rire broke out at the Belfield mill of the Birch Mills, 
Ltd., Rochdale, but was promptly extinguished by the 
“ Titan” sprinklers with which the mill is fitted throughout. 


Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, 
45 Dale Street, Liverpool, has had a prosperous year. The 
total premiums now amount to 2,062,599/., and the total 
invested funds to 2,230,580. In the fire account the pre- 
miums are 1,456,291/., and there is carried to profit and loss 
account a credit balance of 196,515]. In the accident account 
the premiums are 504,409/., and there is carried to profit and 
loss account the sum of 30,6347. The net result of the year’s. 
operations is that after (a) increasing the accident fund 
from 170,000/. to 200,0007., (b) paying the same dividend as 
for last year, viz. 84,520/., being at the rate of 16s. per 
share, the balance carried forward is increased from 107, 7561. 
to 252, 6627. 


Tur Great Eastern Railway Company have given orders 
for the whole of their steamers on the Harwich-Hook of 
Holland and Harwich-Antwerp services to be fitted with 
submarine signalling. 


Tue total value of “stones, slabs, and marble, rough, 
hewn, or manufactured (other than works of art),’’ im- 
ported into Scottish ports during each of the last ten years 
was as follows:—1889, 56,538/.; 1900, 64,8841. ; 1901, 


113,438/. ; 1902, 78,7171. ; 1903, 64,5821. ; 1904, 87,7341. ; 1905, 
77,9731. ; 1906, 83,2091. ; 1907, 72,2527. ; 1908, 70,9310. 


ie "ill 
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RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


F loor Polish 


Prevents the 


Harbouring of Germs. | 
USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS, 
RONUK, Ltd., PORTSLADE, near BRIGHTON 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of this well-known 
SANITARY PPLIS#, Contractors for the First 
Preparation & Polishing of all kinds of Floors. 


Depots: LONDON and MANCHESTER. 


Visitors to the BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION should 
See our EXHIBIT, STAND 
No. 43, Row B, Gallery. 


“THE LANCET,” 
October 17th, 
1908, says :— 


‘The manufac- 
turers of RONUK 
have devoted 
special attention 
to the sanitary 
treatment of 
floors. Composed 
largely of anti- 
septic materials 
which possess the 
same germicidal 
properties as 
common  disin- 
fectants, but are 
without their dis- 
agreeable cha- 
racters of smell 
and corrosive 
qualities, RONUK 
| is an excellent 
floor polish, pre- 
serving a_ sani- 
tary condition of 
the floor, sealing 
up all germ har- 
bours, and pre- 
senting a surface 
which pleasingly 
evidences an ap- 
preciation of 
Sanitary _ prin- 
ciples. 

It serves as an 
excellent applica- 
tion for polished 
wood block, par- 
quet, and stained 
floors.’’ 


By Royal Warrant to 
H.M. the King. 


i 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Ernest GEORGE, in opening the Building Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia on Saturday last, congratulated Mr. 
Greville Montgomery on the thoroughly representative cha- 
racter of the display, which he considered finer than any- 
thing that had been done before, and he expressed a hope 
that it would act as a stimulus to the prevailing slackness in 
trade. Sir Henry Tanner, D.S.O., also said that in his 
opinion the present exhibition eclipsed all its predecessors 
both in arrangement and in the painstaking finish of the 
different exhibits. Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., expressed 
delighted surprise at the large proportion of the exhibits 
that were to be credited to English enterprise. 

Last week we were able to make allusion to some few of 
the Stands. This week we continue these notices. There 
are about 350 firms exhibiting. Space and time prevent 
an individual account being given of each one, but we hope 
next week to include all that are likely to have special im- 
portance to our readers. 


One of the artistic exhibits is that of the Coatostone 
Decoration Company in the gallery. The principal room is 
in a pale green; the walls are panelled out with moulded 
slats (flat enamelled with Parsons’s “ Endelline’’ enamel), 
and the panels filled in with ‘‘ Coatostone’”’ in a delicate 
green tint. The outside shows an oriel window of 
a stone detail made in wood and coated with ‘‘ Coato- 
stone,’ giving a perfect effect of natural stone. The facia 
and dentil cornice are in plaster coated with ‘‘ Coatostone.’’ 
The exterior walls are treated with a special waterproof 
rough-cast composition, which is applied to brickwork, 
plaster or cement. It is sold mixed ready for use in any 
tint. The hall has Greek fluted columns, with carved caps 
and bases of ‘‘Coatostone Stuc,’’ which can be cast and 
moulded to architects’ choice. The walls show an interior 
treated with ‘‘Coatostone Stuc’’; while the overdoor is 
carved in the same material. On one part of the walls 
““Coatostone’’ is lined out to represent masons’ joint. The 
example of oak panelling has the advantage of being remov- 
able and designed as a tenant’s fixture. The woodwork has 
been treated with Parsons’s ‘‘ Endelline’’ enamel. 


T. L. B. rubbers and T. &. B. facing-bricks have long been 
familiar to the building trades; of more recent date is the 
“W. K.”’ facing-brick and the T. L. B. roofing tiles, the latter 
being introduced two years.ago. Messrs. Thomas Lawrence 
d: Sons have put up an entrance doorway of cut and rubbed 
brickwork, which explains—if explanation was necessary— 
how this firm’s output from their three works has achieved 
its wide popularity. Another feature is the small roof ex- 
hibiting their ‘‘old’’ hand-made house tile with continuous 
nib and holed in which stained sand, forced on to the 
surface by a patent process, gives a well-roughened surface. 
They are made in dark colour or in various shades of red ; 
both of these weather delightfully, as is shown by specimens 
taken from a roof at their works. The matured look is con- 
tinued by the bricks, which are burnt in a special manner 
to harmonise with or suggest old work. The “‘W. K.” 
machine-pressed facing-bricks are of a splendid colour and 
are sold in several qualities. They are recommended for 
brickwork carrying very heavy weights and where a lowe i 
priced brick is needed. 

The Cornwall Granite Company, Ltd., own the Gunna 
lake Quarries on the banks of the Tamar, and have a railway 
siding to Plymouth. At Bay 7 in the gallery they exh'bit 
specimens of granite, polished, dressed, rough and broken, 
Their material from the Gunnislake Quarnicn has been used 
for a hundred years for docks and harbours, piers, bridges, 
public buildings, churches, monuments and tramways, 


-Granite is u nfortunately not a substance that lends itself to 


exhibition, otherwise the company would not have confined 
their architecturally treated granite to a single large two- 
light window with a quatrefoil over, though that is ‘enough 
to suggest that the quarry is equipped with up-to-date 
machinery for obtaining the granite, and then for preparing 
it for use. In a Kirkaldy test a 3-inch cube withstood a 
crushing strain of no less than 1,049.6 tons per square foot, 
which is equivalent to 16,521 lb. per square inch. The 
Government have been much criticised in connection with the 
selection of Scandinavian granite for the Rosyth contract. In 
this connection it is worth mentioning that the Cornwall 
Granite Company have supplied 200,000 tons to our 
Admiralty alone, and can still say ‘‘the supply is practice 
ally unlimited.’’? Municipal engineers all over the country 
know its value for roads. 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


To be seen at STAND No. 153, Wall Space 


Supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, é&c., only. 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, city, 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 


OLYMPIA 


APRIL 17 to MAY 1, 


@ W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, 
where the “ Drawwell” can be seen in action, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONKWELL GRANGE, WILTSHIRE.—FORECOURT AND MAIN 
| ENTRANCE—KITCHEN COURTYARD AND SIDE ENTRANCE_THE 
GARDEN ENTRANCE TO SOUTH FRONT—ENTRANCE DOOR AND 
VESTIBULE, &C._THE HALL—THE DINING-ROOM. 


Hand-power lifts for different purposes are shown by 
Aessrs. Hammond d: Champness, engineers, Alfreton Street, 
3.0. Type C is a dinner lift fitted with a self-sustaining 
ear by which the cage is automatically locked in any posi- 
ion directly the hauling rope is released. The lock is 
eleased when the rope is again pulled. No brake is re- 
mired. Swivel and roller bearings prevent the shaft bind- 
ng in the event of the overhead timbers becoming warped. 
type E is another self-sustaining dinner lift, but it is con- 
tructed to serve under a hall table or other position when 
he ordinary enclosure is not desired. The floor opening 
hrough which the lift passes is automatically shut when the 
age is lowered from below. In type F the lift is enclosed 
n an ornate cabinet and can be worked from both floors by 
aeans of a handle. This lift is fitted with a foot-brake on 
‘oth floors also. The stand enables a closer acquaintance to 
e made with the gearing and fittings. 

Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., Glass Works, near Birming- 
‘am, prominently show ‘‘ Venturene’”’ opal tiles, and lay 
varticular emphasis on the lustrous surface, clean cut edges 
nd uniform sizes. Rounded internal and external angles are 
woduced for such contracts as hospitals, where for hygienic 
r other purposes it is particularly desirabie to escape form- 
ng a sharp angle. The cement used for setting these tiles 
aust be of the class of Keene’s or Parian; for walls 
vhere there is no likelihood of damp Messrs. Chance recom- 
aend the use of their special cement, which sets quickly 
md does not give off any efflorescence. The tile surface may 
e purchased plain or figured, and of varying tints. An 
xtra thick opal tile is shown for use in such buildings as 
sospitals, subways or railway stations. Some of the vitreous 
ies are prettily decorated and are suitable for rooms like 
jurseries or hospital wards. The firm are makers of window 
lass of every description, and a few samples of this depart- 
jaent of their work are on the Stand. 

ft 
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‘“Duresco, the King of Water Paints,’’ took the field 
thirty years ago, The manufacturers, the Silicate Paint 
Company (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.), have arranged Stand 50 
Row C, as two rooms. The wood framing is treated with 
‘Charlton White’’ flat (non-poisonous), while the panels 
show the charming effects of ‘‘ Duresco,’’ of which the base 
is 4% non-poisonous zine-white pigment of a permanent 
character and of remarkable body and density. Its first use 
was for the treatment of new plaster, but now it has a much 
wider range though it is still warmly recommended for damp 
plaster where oil paint, distemper or paper would be waste 
of money. This characteristic is due to the admixture of 
silicate petrifying liquid in the proportion of 1 ewt. of 
paint to 1} or 2 gallons of liquid, to reduce the ‘‘ Duresco”’ 
paste to a working consistency. The liquid has been very 
successfully used by itself as a stone preservative. 
‘““Duresco’’ is stocked in three whites and about fifty tints ; 
intermediate tints may be obtained by intermixture. Wash- 
ing with cold water may be carried out after a few months 
when the distemper has thoroughly hardened. A sound 
surface can be washed down and painted with an additional 
‘‘Duresco’’ coat of the same colour at a very small cost. 
Success in applying ‘‘ Duresco’’ depends essentially on 
(1) using the correct proportion of thinners, too much being 
fatal to good work ; (2) obtaining uniform suction over the 
whole surface ; (3) selecting colours suited to the conditions 
to which they will be exposed ; (4) not attempting to finish 
with two coats of ‘‘ Duresco’’ work that would require four, 
at least, of paint. 


Sharp, Jones & Co. are showing their rock-concrete 
roofing tiles. These were originally manufactured about 
eight years ago for export, but are now firmly establishing 
themselves on the home market as a cheap roof covering. 
Each tile interlocks with its four neighbours, and about 
111 tiles equal a square of which the weight is 7 ewt. The 
tile is hung on the battens, set to a gauge of barely 84 inches, 
with a nib, ‘The projecting ridges on the lower part of the 
back of the tile interlock on the upper half of the face of the 
adjacent tiles. The materials employed are carefully 


| selected to insure a very dense and hard concrete free from 
| porosity. 


Any colour may be obtained. 


Reconstructed Stone 


can be produced in any thickness, from $ inch up, moulded to any 
section ; it contains nothing that is not present in the natural stone, 
all varieties of which it exactly resembles in composition and 
appearance; it can be supplied in varying density to suit the 
strains of different parts of a building; and has no lamination or 
oe oe oe. bedding planes . oe a os 


Reconstructed Marble 


can be produced with an entire freedom from flaws and vents, no 


cramping or stopping is required. 


The structure, colouring, and 


markings are true to nature, but may be varied as desired. No 


flaws, vents, or stopped veins. 


Composition, Density, Appearance 


:: equal to Nature’s best :: 


We are showing at the 


Building Exhibition, Stand No. 43, RowC 


The British Stone & Marble Co., Ltd., 11 & 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


ee 


London Tel. No. 
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One of the large contracts recently completed by the 


Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte Company was in connec- 
tion with the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board offices, in 
Liverpool. Here there were required 11,000 yards of Seyssel 
asphalte to roofs, cornices and tops of pediments and spheres, 
and gutters to dome and lantern 220 feet high. 
lava asphalte was employed as damp course to wall and site 
and pipe trenches, and to vertical backs of vaults. The fore- 
court is in Seyssel asphalte, The work was completed in 
520 days by their men. The company are ready to guarantee 
to architects direct all contracts carried out by them, provided 
they are consulted as to the construction affecting their work. 
The analysis of the natural product, called Seyssel Asphalte, 
is 84.32 per cent. carbonate of lime and 14.20 bitumen. It 
is laid in situ in mastic form... The minimum thicknesses 
are, damp-courses 4 inch, floors and roofs 3 inch to 1 inch, 
and paving 1 inch thick, The Metallic Lava Asphalte is not 
a natural product, but a manufactured article, which is 
especially recommended for use as a site damp course over 
the whole area. 


Bellman, Ivey & Carter, Ltd., have been manufacturing 
Scagliola marble for the past eighty-five years. Their Stand 
includes four large slabs which were awarded a prize medal 
in the International Exhibition of 1851, and Sienna columns 
which received a medal in the 62 Exhibition. But the 
material was brought over from Italy more than 150 years ago. 
One of its most modern applications is for masking iron or 
brick cores. 
for polishing ; on their arrival they are cut vertically, placed 
round the centre, cramped and made good. The column on 
the Stand which surrounds an iron stanchion shows the 
impossibility of detecting any joint. Another development 
is the company’s special process for bronzing plaster and 
other capitals, enrichments, &c., by hand. Scagliola is 
suitable for use as columns, pilasters, wall lining, archi- 
traves, pedestals ; but it should be borne in mind that it is 
not a mere surface decoration. The cost varies according to 
marble selected, but may be estimated at from one-third to 
one-half the price of marble; the more rare the marble the 
greater the difference in price. The weight being much less, 
the cost for transit is proportionately reduced. It can be 
turned, moulded, or cast to any shape or design. 


Metallic . 


‘The columns are made entire and prepared ready ° 


Benham & Sons, Ltd., are opposed to the domestic hot 
water supply coming from a boiler fixed behind the kitche 
range wherever the constant demands of a big establishmen 
have to be provided for. In these cases they recommen 
their ‘‘ Wigmore”? independent hot water boiler an 
cylinder ; for small houses and flats their own kitcheners ar 
fixed with the customary boiler. Messrs. Benham are pre 
pared to show that in a large house where there is frequen 
and great need for hot water it is cheaper to have a secon 
fire in the independent boiler than it is to have a single fir 
at perpetual high pressure in the range. The ‘‘ Wigmore’ 
kitchener is fitted with folding screen-doors with inner plat 
to prevent the knob becoming too hot; a plate rack, whic 
is convertible into a hot closet; and perforated cheeks t 
the fire to decrease the coal space when desired. A prominen 
object on Stands 107 and 108, Row G, is the central patter 
cooking stove with underground flue, on the same principle a 
those provided for so many large kitchens. 


The Ruberoid Company, Ltd., on a full size modei sho 


its method of application on a flat- boarded roof, a flat con 
crete roof, and a pitched boarded roof. The growing use ¢ 
concrete roofs has also witnessed a growing demand fo 
Ruberoid as waterproof covering for it; its light weight o 
2.5 lb. per yard super, its great “elasticity and freedom fror 
eventual cracks, and the durability which has enabled it t¢ 
survive unhurt ten years’ use on factory buildings have wo! 
the favour of architects. Another use is for insulatin 
foundations, tunnels, bridges, &c., against ground water 
The manufacturers have a large staff of skilled men read 
to lay Ruberoid in any part of the kingdom, though o; 
small roofs it is.so easy to fix that a handy man can make. 
good job of it. This fact is one reason for its popularit 
among estate agents and others responsible for the upkee 
of small country buildings. Once it is fixed it requires n 
further attention, not even a periodical painting or tarring 
It should be noted that metal flashings are dispensed with 
their place being taken by Ruberoid strips. Tt i3 now mann 
factured in three colours, grey, red and green, to give th 
effect of slates, tiles and green slates or old copper. Durin 
the past eighteen years all manner of buildings have bee: 
covered and otherwise protected with it. One recent succes 
was for an order from the Italian Government for 10,00! 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 
“Relier Decorations. — 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C, 


Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
2781 Gerrard. 
(Ss Anaglypta, London.”’ 


Telegrams | 
°8 L“ Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


London Tel. No. : 
Telegrams: 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


| NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


Tel. No. : 2141, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
SALAMANDER /|CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms; 
I Newman Street, W. 


3769 Gerrard. ‘ : 
‘* Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 


SAMPLES. ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall.-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. : 


CONCRETE F 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


etait kA Row, eee 


LIGNOMUR 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London,” — 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER AR 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESS 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDC 

SQUARE THROUCHOUT:; 


te. 
‘te 


Particulars on application. 
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rolls, or 20,000 squares, for the relief barracks at Messina. 
The firm show also at their stall preservative paints, insulat- 
ing papers, building papers, &e. , 

There are three things on the large Stand of Carter d&: Co., 
Titd., which deserve particular attention, viz. the ‘“‘ Ceramic 
Marble”’ (a new ware for constructional purposes), the 
garden terra-cotta pottery (particularly the handsome centre- 
piece arranged as a fountain), and the leadless glazes. Tiles 
are exhibited in numerous designs and in numerous finishes 
for numerous purposes ; but these have long ago established 
themselves in public favour and stand in no need of an 
introduction—though visitors are all the same warmly in- 
yited to renew and improve their acquaintance with these 
goods. Messrs. Carter have three large works—the archi- 
tectural pottery at Hamworthy, the Encaustic Tile Works 
at Poole, and the White Works at Hamworthy. A com- 
mendable example of leadless glaze is to be found in one of 
the larger fireplaces. As in most of this sort of work there 
are charming variations in the surfaces, which remove all 
tendency to monotony, and which naturally occur in the 
kilns. The marble and ceramic mosaics are an important 
feature of Messrs. Carter’s business, and are included 


at Stand 75, Row E. 


Nearly twenty gold medals are in the possession of the 
Hmdeca Metal Decoration Company, Ltd., as testifying to 
the appreciz tion meted out to their decoration during twenty 
years. The embossed and enamelled zinc sheets are offered as 
a very economical substitute for tiles. Care must be taken 
to ensure that the walls are thoroughly dry before applying 
the special paste. One great feature of this decoration is the 
almost infinite variety in which the patterns may be com- 
bined at the whim of the user—if desired a piece of wall 
might have as little monotony as a patchwork quilt, for the 
sheets can be cut up in the manner of a scrap-book. Of 
course this is not commended ; most people would prefer the 
more orderly schemes usually adopted, choosing the pattern 
according to the position where the sheets will be exposed. 
Hmdeca is in great demand, and its sale is over 500,000 
square yards a year. The Stand is roofed in with a 
“Steleonite’’ steel ceiling, stamped in relief. It was from 
this Stand that Mr. Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A., opened the 
exhibition. 


There is a substantiality about the Stand of No. 90, 
Row F, belonging to the United Kingdom Fireproofing Co , 
Ltd., that augurs well for the strength of their system. 
A choice of eight types of floors is offered to the architect, 
and four of these have been utilised in the construction of the 
Stand. The bottom floor, raised 4 feet from the ground, is 
made up in one-half of No. 1 system and in the other of 
No. 5 system. No. 1 system consists briefly of hollow con- 
crete tubes about 3 feet wide supported on ferro-concrete 
beams, the whole being covered with concrete. No centering 
is required. Spans of 30 feet capable of bearing heavy loads 
may be obtained without the introduction of steel joists. 
In No. 5 system the hollow tubes are of terra-cotta instead 
of concrete, and are usually protected on the underside with 
terra-cotta soffit tiles; this floor is particularly recommended 
where fireproofing is the first consideration. The Stand is 
roofed in with a second floor combining systems No. 6 
and 7. No. 6 is a solid concrete floor with square rods 
resting on the top flange of rolled-steel joists or on wall 
bearings. System No.’7 is the cheapest of the hollow floors, 
and utilises terra-cotta blocks 12 inches by 12 inches between 
the reinforced beams. Partitions of breeze, concrete, plaster, 
pumice and terra-cotta and a patent expansion block of 
terra-cotta are on the Stand. In conclusion, we would like 
to commend their catalogue, entitled ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete 
and Fireproof Construction by U. K.,” as being a departure 
from the familiar type. 

The Stand of D. G. Somerville d: Co. represents on a 
reduced scale the superstructure of the Paddington Telephone 
Exchange (Mr. Leonard Stokes, architect), which was erected 
by them. The roof consists of arched steel principals; the 
actual span of truss was 35 feet, no tie being required. 
The floor is the D.G.S. hollow reinforced sound and fire- 
resisting floor, which has a guaranteed safe load of 3 cwt. 
per square foot, and a total weight, including the rolled-steel 
joists, of 35 lb. per square foot. At Paddington there was 
in some parts of the Exchange a live load of 6 cwt. per 
square foot. The total weight of the structural steelwork 
was 550 tons. Specimens of reinforced-concrete piles as used 
at Brighton and Norwich and as stocked at the works are 
exhibited, together with sections of steel girders, &c., and 
photographs of the firm’s many contracts. 


e . THE... 


fitish Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


nagers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
19 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
2 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
tus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
itte issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
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RUBEROID RED 


colour, 


roofs. :: 


81-83 


»- 


PRlent Steel Setfcontained ' 
(eakRoom: Frick fiminas 


BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON BOOR PIYoT 


. (j POT EA NV, 13° _ APERMANENT ROOFING 
; 904" WITH APERMANENT COLOR 
, ROOFING has all the merits of the 
Standard Ruberoid with the added attraction of a rich, handsome 
This colour will last for years, and is not, like paint, 
sixiply a superficial coating requiring constant renewal. 


i ing i f the 
COLOUR of Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part o 
substance of the roofing, and, as such, will not wear off, 


a 
At the BUILDING EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 
Models are on view showing the practical 
application of RUBEROID to flat and pitched 
Our STAND is No. 101, Row F, 


Send at once for Sample and Catalogue K, 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Knightrider Street, LONDON, E.C. N 


PATENT:. 


The Offices of 


Che 
Architect 


OLYMPIA 


are at 


Stand 
No. 40, 


‘recomome: ROW C. 


Kensington 
3636, 
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The Zeta Wood Flooring Oo., Ltd., have covered the floor 
of Stand No. 85, Row H, with oak, jarrah, teak and pitch 
pine blocks; and the effect is excellent. A suggestive fact 
as to the quality of the company’s work is that for two years 
they have been awarded the sole contract for the supply of 
this kind of flooring on the Zeta dowelled system to the 
London County Council schools, as well as being contractors 
to the Admiralty and the War Office. The display, of par- 
quetry is especially attractive; the designs are eminently 
suitable to the material and are executed in admirable taste. 
The whole Stand shows what high-class work can be done at 
reasonable prices. 

Softwoods and hardwoods of all varieties are exhibited 
by Ingram, Perkins & Co., as well as compo-board, three-ply 
veneers, mouldings, and as representative a general collec- 
tion as can be made in so limited a space from the stock of 
an important firm of importers and merchants. It is, of 
course, difficult to bring together for a fortnight the eighty- 
one varieties of planed quarterings, fifty-five varieties of 
planed boards, 119 varieties of flooring and matching, and 
specimens of woods from every quarter of the globe that are 
ready for purchase by customers. 


The “‘ Eureka ’’ sash balance (Neren’s patent) is shown by 
Messrs. Allen & Norris, who have the sole rights for Great 
Britain. The patent dispenses with weights, pulleys and 
cords, without altering the external appearance of the 
window. 
is therefore obviated, even if old frames are fitted with the 
balance. Should by chance any readjustment be necessary, 
it is easily effected, for the parts are few and simple. 


The Medway’s Safety Lift Company are able to accom- 
modate their electric passenger-lift gear on a small corner 
of the stand. It is self-contained, very compact, and can be 
fixed either on top, underneath, or at the side of the lift. 
The Scott-Medway safety automatic control removes all 
danger to life or limb in the event of a breakdown. The 
push-button electric lift is here represented on a small scale 
suitable for dinner lifts. There is also on the Stand a Med- 
way’s silent self-sustaining dinner lift, worked by a hand 
rope, of which the principal points are its silent and easy 
working and its sustaining power. 


The customary rattle and jarring of the weights - 


There must be a large number of the visitors to Olympia 
who have often specified or used Monk’s Park Bath stone, 
but who have never known how it is obtained. For all such 
an instructive exhibit has been arranged by the Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd., in the shape of a representation of one of the 
tunnels, 80 feet below ground, in their mine, with the plant 
necessary for sawing and removing the blocks. There is an 
admirable collection of masonry in the various stones quar- 
ried by the company. It includes pierced terrace walling in 
St. Aldhelm Box Ground; corn-grit column base and cap; 
two-light Gothic window in Monk’s Park stone, with sil] 
string and label in Box Ground; sundial pedestal in Box 
Ground; Farleigh stone range-work. Among the Portland) 
specimens are the following :—Balustrading, cprnice with 
medallions, twin column with base, cap and four-way) 
springer. Extremely interesting is a sample stone marked 
by Sir Christopher Wren when selecting stone from the! 
Wakeham district (now worked by the Bath Stone Firms, 
Ltd.) for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The brilliance of the display by the Brilliant Sign Com. 
pany (1907), Ltd., fully justifies their right to the trading 
title. Competition between the businesses carried on in shops) 
has rendered the exterior sign of enormous importance, and 
one on which the gross receipts are sure to depend to a lesser 
or greater extent. The above company are in a position 
to meet any possible demands, for at the Paragon Works, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. (which cover nearly two acres) they! 
employ more than 500 workmen. The brilliant letters ar¢ 
stamped in stout sheet copper from steel dies, and then gilli 
under a secret process. Gilt wood letters are also made. 


The Windmill Roofing Tiles are manufactured bj 
Watson, Nelson, Ltd., in dark and medium red shades, aj 
Napton, near Rugby, and are fixed by nails or nibs. Notable 
characteristics are their rich colour, the clear ringing sounc 
when two are struck together, and their strength. The tiles 
may be purchased hand or machine made, smooth or sanc 
faced. Messrs. Watson, Nelson, Ltd., have a patent fluting 
in which the channels are carried about 2 inches above thi 
bottom edge of the upper tile to enable them to withstanc 
the severest weather. In addition to tiles the manufacturer; 
produce finials, ridges, and all tile fittings, bricks, adamant 
ine flooring, &c. ( 
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Brinch & 
PAMBETH 
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No. 330. 
This Closet is brought into action by gentle pressure on the button, when 
the Cistern is immediately discharged with great velocity. 
It is suitable for any position, but particularly where there is insufficient 
headroom for the ordinary type of water waste preventer with flush pipe. 


FINCH 
Closet. 


HYDRAULIC, NOT PNEUMATIC. 


Can be seen with other specialities at the Building — 


——s 
| 
} 


“SILENT FAGCHEE- 


Trades Exhibition, Stand No. 237, Row P. 


FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


B. FINCH & CO., LTD 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH: | 
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The ‘“ Kdwardian’’ chimney-pots and the ‘“ Mon’lith- 
erete’’ fire-resisting floors of Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. 
have in the past few months received detailed notice in our 
columns. An indubitable testimony of the efficacy of the 
pots is afforded in a letter received within the past week 
from Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, stating that 
after using 1,000 of the “ Kdwardian”’ chimney-pots and 
having found them satisfactory, they are going to use an 
additional 1,000. The ‘ Mon’lithcrete floor’? consists of 
lattice girders (from which the compression members have 
been removed) in combination with concrete. In a recent 
test a span of 16 feet was loaded up to 17 tons, and the de- 
flection was 1 inch; the load was then increased up to 
14 ewt. per foot super, when the deflection became 24 inches. 
On the load being removed, the total deflection was 13 inch. 
These results could not fail to give the greatest satisfaction 
and confidence in Mr. Mark Fawcett’s invention. 

Messrs. Bristowe & Co. show a number of sanitary 
specialties known as H.H. series, which mark a departure 
in the direction of common-sense principles as applied to 
the design and construction of sanitary apparatus. The 
H.H. gulley is automatic and efficient in its action, being 
cleaned by each flush. The H.H. lavatory is designed and 
constructed to prevent any accumulation of filth on or about 
the basin or overflow. The soap trays are made sufficiently 
sloping so that the soap is always dry. The H.H. closet 
possesses two perfect mechanical joints at the outgo and 
flush-pipe connections made with metal clips, dispensing 
entirely with the accustomed uses of putty and paint. The 
capacity and large water area of basin are points also of 
advantage. The H.H. seat is anatomically formed, and pre- 
vents much of the discomfort of the old type. The H.H. 
grease trap is in metal for use under scullery sinks for 
arresting grease, instead of allowing it to contaminate waste 
pipes. The H.H. bath is a combination of children’s bath, 
foot bath and a bath for adults, which effects its purpose 
with the minimum quantity of water and, being upright, 
occupies the smallest possible space. It is eminently suit- 
able for artisans’ dwellings, cottages, public institutions, 
barracks, &c. The main feature is an overhead tank with 
showers, into which the hot and cold water supply are taken 
either together or separately. 


FOUNDED 1823 


@ 
‘dinburgh 
At e Assurance 


Company 


¢@ OLDEST OFFICE transacting LIFE 
SURANCEH, ENDOWMENT, and ANNU- 
Y Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 
ther risks—which affords the ADDITIONAL 
CURITY of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) 
ides an ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
NUITY FUND which now exceeds 


£4,225,000. 


Head Offices 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


neome £500,000. 


Manager and ‘Astuary, 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.¥.A., F.I.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
) GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
 West-End—166 PICCADILLY, W. 


facturers : 


Security £4,432,626. 
45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
76 KING WILLIAM STREBT, E.C, 
FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 
This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND 
occasioned by Fire. 


SAVE 50% 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


**Bond’”’ Stove 


Recent Testimonial. 
Chelmsford, 12th January, 1909, 

DEAR SrRs,—I have very great pleasure in 
stating the ‘‘ Bond”’ Stoves have given me entire 
satisfaction, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if I were purchasing stoves for a new house 
I should, with my present experience, have all 
the fireplaces fitted with them. 
great heat generated, and thoroughly distributed 
about the room, they are most economical in 

coal consumption.—Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


Sole Manu- WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action, 


One of the biggest displays is that made by the Standard 
Sanitary Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., at Stands 137 and 
138, Row H, with an overflow on wall space 176 oppo- 
site. A prominent feature is the large selection of chimney- 
pieces, which must surely contain something to suit every- 
body’s taste. The majority are equipped with a “ Burkone”’ 
interior. The ‘“ Burkone,’’ it will be remembered, is a fire 
standing above the floor level and with a sloping bottom in 
the centre of which is a perforated iron cone on which the 
coals drop as they burn away by their own weight, thus 
insuring a bright fire to the last without any poking. The 
fire can be adapted to any other kind of surround and to 
any design. Among those who have made stock designs are 
Mr. C. V. Voysey and Mr. Arnold Mitchell. Another de- 
partment is the Standard combination gas and coal range as 
supplied to the Office of Works. In it the large oven is 
adapted for heating with coal or gas, and when the gas hot- 
plate is not in use it can be swung back, leaving the hob 
clear. It is fitted with the latest higher-pressure boiler 
heated by gas, which costs a penny an hour. The gas coil 
can be employed in conjunction with or independently of 
the ordinary bath boiler. Yet another department is brass- 
foundry, ironmongery and rainwater castings; in both there 
is ample recognition of the welcome public demand for good 
designs. The Stands include sanitary ware, like baths, 
flushing cistern, pedestals, lavatories, &c. 

The latest addition to the many patent and unpatented 
tiles manufactured by Colthurst, Symons & Co., Ltd., at 
Bridgwater, is the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ which has for its main object 
the absolute exclusion of all rain-drift. The ‘ Acme’’ tile 
has been on sale for over two years, is made by ‘‘ machine 
process ’’ and has a patent interlocking surface. Their ridge 
tiles, finials, &c., are also represented. 


The genuine Portmadoc slate may be seen and admired 
at the Stand in the Annexe of the Maenofferen Slate Quarry 
Co., Ltd., who have extensive quarries at Blaenau Festiniog, 
North Wales. The slates are of blue-grey colour, very uni- 
form and free from defects. An unusual “sample’’ is the 
cut-slate fan, which folds up in the same manner as one of 
silk. During the day interesting demonstrations are given 
of splitting slates from the rock and dressing them ready for 
roofing. 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


INCOME 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES : LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH EDITION.- 


Apart from the 


WILLIAM F,, GEPP. 


Telegraphic Address: 
Telephone No. 214, 


London Agent— 


“HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” 


Cc. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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If the present Building Trades Exhibition has any right 
to be called ‘“‘ The House Beautiful,” it must be mainly 
through the presence of such firms as Ripolin, Ltd., who play 
so important a part in house decoration. Stand 102, Row F, 
is effectively arranged as four interiors to demonstrate the 
effects procurable with this enamel in gloss and flat finishes, 
or with the two in combination. The “third side, showing a 
bathroom (with bath fittings supplied by the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company), is particularly pleas- 
ing. But the whole Stand will give delight to visitors. 


Doulton & Co., Ltd., are inseparably connected with 
sanitary appliances, and of these a selection is shown on 
their large Stands in the Main Hall Extension. To avoid 
bewilderment the comprehensive exhibit is divided into 
sections or rooms. The principal room is a luxurious bath- 
room completely fitted up with marble-faced walls and floor. 
There are three other bathrooms on varying lines; one is 
typical of what might be carried out in a house of moderate 
rent. It includes a porcelain enamelled cast-iron bath on 
wheels, so arranged that the tub can be pivoted on to the 
waste end, thus making it possible to clean the walls and 
floor—a highly desirable advance on the old fixed bath. 
Then follow rooms with different lavatory appliances, and 
one with fittings required for the hydro-therapeutic treat- 
ment. The general exhibit is a collective display of the 
company’s manufactures. Then there are tile linings, pipes 
and fireplaces. Architects will be especially attracted by 
the Carrara exhibit, a ceramic ware that has enjoyed a 
comparatively short but highly successful career on large 
city buildings. 

The Japanol Enamel Company offer their bath enamel 
in the confident knowledge that if their directions are carried 
out entire satisfaction will result after three thin coats have 
been applied. “ Japanol’’ is a slow-drying enamel, and it 
is advised that from two to three days should elapse between 
each coat. It is almost superfluous to mention that the 
enamel is also made for use on wood, metal, or stone in glossy 
or flat quality for inside or outside work. A strip of tin 
coated with ‘“ Japanol’’ may be twisted and bent without 
producing any sign of a crack. Its wearing powers have 
gained it a place on the woodwork of ocean liners. The sur- 
face presented is admirable to look at and feel. 


' setts, macadam and chippinay 


Messrs. J. A. King & Co. exhibit their well-known 
‘‘Mack’’ fire, sound, and vermin proof plaster partitions, 
showing the slabs keyed for plastering, as well as the smooth 
faced blocks which require no plastering. The ‘ Mack” 
slabs, 22 inches thick, have been tested to 2,250 degrees Fahr. 
by the ‘British Fire Prevention Committee, They are also 
exhibiting the ‘‘ King ”’ fireproof pumice concrete partitions, 
and the ‘‘ "Mack ay on resisting ceiling slabs, which are nailed 
to wooden joists with large- “headed galvanised nails, and 
then plastered over. The “‘ “Mack ”” fireproof pugging blocks 
and slabs for wooden floors are made in from 1 inch to 
6 inches in thickness, and in any width. They are usually 
laid on fillets spiked to the joists. The ‘‘ Mack ”’ fireproof 
floor-steel construction shown is of ‘‘ Mack”’ slabs laid on 
the lower flanges of the joists, the space above being filled in 
with concrete or other materials. The space is often left 
open, and the slabs are laid on the top of the joists. A 
speciality this year is the ‘‘ Mack”’ fire-resisting roof con- 
struction, the ‘‘ Mack’’ fireproof lathing for encasing 
columns, girders and stanchions, forming coves, &. It is 
made with their plaster in strips applied to canvas; it can 
be bent to any curve. The steel corner plate for protecting 
plastered corners is a galvanised steel rail, fixed with metal 
clips to brickwork. It saves a great amount of labour in 
plastering, but no plaster screeds are required when the 
corner plate is used, y 


The Clee Hill Granite Co., Ltd., show a small selection of 
The setts have been taken 


up after twenty-five years’ use and relaid on the reverse side. 
The macadam was favourably commented on in the inquiry 
by the Royal Commission on Motor-cars, and the screenings 
are much used for footpaths, drives and concrete work. 
Two months ago the company opened an aerial ropeway 
three and a half miles long to conneet an important exten- 
sion on the eastern side of Clee Hill with the local light 
railway. The present output is 125,000 tons a year, and the 
plant at the Catherton extension is capable of turning out 
an additional 200,000 tons. The ropeway is one of the 
longest in the kingdom, and is remarkable for the fact that it 
was impossible to run it in a straight line between the ter- 
minals, necessitating an angle station. The company are 
now in a position te cope with unlimited orders. 


OR 


MAW & CO. will ues their Pattern 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. 
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Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind 
Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showroon 


of their appointed Agents, % 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. — 


D. M. Murray & Co., 2,4,6, 2&8 Greenmark 
Importing Agents. 
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«Water Temple and Fountain in the Style of the 


iiehteenth-century Renaissance’’ is the official description 
re e Stand of the British Stone and Marble Company, 
ow O, No. 43. It is entirely of reconstructed stone. By 
his process quarry débris is calcined in closed retorts, the 
arbonic acid gas generated being collected and liquefied. 
‘lime so obtained is mixed with a proportion of the 
tone to be reconstructed after it has been reduced to its 
riginal grains. The material is then thoroughly mixed in 
‘yotary drum and hydrated. The mass is pressed, and a 
al sity can be given to it equal to, or higher than, that of 
ie best quality stone. The product is fashioned whilst in 
soft state; after being worked it is placed in a cylinder, a 
icuum created, and the carbonic acid gas previously ex- 
sted is fed thereto. This permeates the entire block, 
aking the whole crystalline throughout. Building stone 
every description can be obtained in this manner at a 
antial reduction on the cost of the quarry-wrought pro- 
More than one kind has been introduced on the 
turesque Stand. Very favourable expert reports have 
made concerning the chemical nature and resisting 
rs of the stone. The British Stone and Marble Com- 
, the sole owners of the process, wish to emphasise that 
reconstructed stone is different to an artificial product, 
r it contains no other cementing medium than that found 
the quarried material, and that nothing is added that is 
it present in the natural stone. 


‘acted 


we L, is a very handsome solid Cuba mahogany door, cut 


the solid, It has six panels with an open fanlight, The 


ing on the wood is handsome, and the polisher has 
ed the wood up to a rich dark colour. The combination 
man’s and nature’s work is most admirable. 


The half-timbered pavilion of Messrs. Machin & Koenig 
ows the different uses of Speaker’s ‘‘ Eternit’’ asbestos 
5, which are applicable for roofing slates and for ceilings, 
side walls and partitions, as well as for fire doors, railway- 
Tiage and motor-box linings. There are also illustrated 
semployment of compo-board and laminated panels. 


IBBS & CANNING, 


LIMITED 


TAMWORTH. 


VITREOUS & UNGLAZED. 
IN ALL COLOURS. 


DON OFFICE- 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 90238. 


The Well Fire and Foundry Company have a striking 
Series of fireplaces which at once arrest the attention by 
their artistic appearance even of those who are not able to 
appreciate at a glance the scientific principles involved in 
their patented Well and Pyramid fires. It is enormously 
true of fireplaces that those who buy in haste will repent at 
leisure. It is comparatively simple to cover up mistakes 
made in the selection of wall papers, paint, carpets and other 
household accessories; but once a fireplace is installed it is 
likely to be a permanency. Therefore it is advisable to get 
a general idea of what the best firms offer before deciding. 
Such an inquirer cannot fail to derive pleasure from the 
products of this firm. Their designs are conspicuous for 
their studied simplicity, whether the fireplaces are in steel 
or tiles, marble or faience, and show genuine craftsman- 
ship. The same remark applies to the mantlepieces. 
Stand 100, Row F, has some of its finest articles in the inner 
aisle or inside. 


“Corketa’’ is a new departure of the British Cork 
Asphalte, Ltd. In the past their exhibit has been more con- 
spicuous for utility than decoration; this year the material 
assumes a really ornamental appearance. “Corketa’’ are 
tiles made in various colours, having the effect of marble or 
terra-cotta while retaining all the same advantages of cork 
asphalte. “Corkite No. 1” is intended for pedestrian 
indoor work where silence is the first consideration ; “ Corkite 
No. 2”’ is a cheaper material. Another novelty is asphaltine, 
a cheap and enduring paint for metals. Cork asphalte, the 
parent of all these, still maintains its position as paving for 
the most trying situations. 


The ‘‘ H. B.”’ system of reinforced brickwork is shown by 
Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris. The re- 
inforcement, consisting of a galvanised steel wire-netting 
band from 2 inches to 25 inches wide, is inserted in the 
mortar joints. In a recent test an ‘“‘H. B.’’ reinforced 
o-foot cantilever wall, 3 feet in height with a 43-inch out 
wall, a 1}-inch cavity and a 3-inch inner wall, did not 
break until a load of 10,640 lb. had been imposed. The 
74-inch partition wall consists of two ‘‘ H. B.”’ brick-on-edge 
walls, with a 14-inch cavity. Johnson’s reinforced concrete 


system, on direct lines of tension, establishes a continuous 
bond in the concrete, so as to make a monolithic construction. 
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“Sirapite’’ is a cement plaster manufactured from 
gypsum by the Gypsum Mines, Ltd., at Mountfield, Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex, and Kingston-on-Soar, near Derby, and of 
which about 254,000 tons have been sold. Their Stand in 
the Annexe consists of a pavilion architecturally designed in 
grey sirapite and sand on patent block partitions. The 
interior walls show the plaster finished in a variety of ways, 
such as polished and treated with different paints and 
enamels. One of their large contracts was for the London 
Hospital; another was for the King Edward VII. Sana- 
torium at Midhurst. The pieces of sculpture are in the 
company’s Italian fine plaster. The office walls are finished 
in white Keene’s cement. 


The Ajax Sanitary Co., Ltd., show a range of lavatories, 
sinks and baths fitted with an ingenious and simple form of 
shutter waste and overflow. This enables these fittings to 
be kept in a state of high and even surgical cleanliness. 
There is no concealed part whatever about those parts of the 
fittings so hable to accumulate filth and dangerous matter. 
The shutter is readily removed, atid the whole overflow and 
waste are rendered easily accessible. The lavatory possesses 
a feature of having the taps at the corners of the basin, 
thereby giving ample head room and convenience. In the 
lavatories and sinks the shutter is kept in position merely 
by the pressure of water in the basin, and when removed the 
fitting empties itself silently and rapidly, leaving a per- 
fectly clean basin. In all cases the traps of the fittings are 
all one piece with the fitting, so there is no joint on the top 
side of the trap to get filthy. As a fitting for cleanliness 
nothing more could be required. On the Stand is their 
patent ‘“‘Concentric’’ door latch, designed to withstand 
specially hard wear. It is reversible, works smoothly, and 
the handle has no back lash no matter how hard the door is 
slammed. 


The Van Kannel Revolving Door Company, Ltd., are 
exhibiting at Stand 53, Row C, an entirely new form of 
revolving door, which has been designed to ensure the safety 
of the public in the event of a panic arising in large build- 
ings. At the same time it retains all the advantages of the 
ordinary revolving door in preventing draughts, dust, smells, 
&e., entering through the doorway and thereby rendering 
halls, vestibules, &c., uninhabitable in cold weather. No 
knowledge of mechanism is necessary to collapse the new 
panic revolving door ; the pressure of a rush of persons will 
do it, no matter in what position the wings of the revolving 
door may be. The wings all fold neatly together like a fan, 
and the sections of the circular casing can also be made to 
collapse outwards. From the collapsed position the door can 
be put back into its original position in a few seconds. One 
of these panic revolving doors has been inspected by the fire 
brigade and the London County Council, and many orders 
have already been received, including two for the new 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


‘“Minerva’’ Paint is prominent in the temple to 
Minerva erected by Pinchin, Johnson & Oo., Ltd. Several 
panels show the paint from priming to finish. The actual 
Stand is enamelled in “ Satinette,’’ with dazzling effect. 
Some of the doors have been painted with ‘‘ Minerva’’ and 
finished with Venus copal varnish. 


C. A. Peters, Ltd., supply the well-known wood preserva- 
tive ‘“‘ Carbolineum,’’ which has been used for a quarter of 
a century. A good many years ago the manager of the signal 
department of the Midland Railway buried two blocks of 
deal. After three years they were dug up, and it was found 
that the piece untreated was half decayed away, while the 
piece done with ‘‘ Carbolineum’”’ was perfectly preserved. 
‘““Okin-Vash”’ is a new paint-cleaner, which instantaneously 
removes all dirt, without the least injury to the surface, 
Also shown are the portable all-metal stoves, which require 
no chimney or flue, and consume the patent ‘‘ Carbotron.”’ 
The fire will burn twelve hours without attention. The fuel 
is all enclosed, and’ cannot possibly cause a fire. The stoves 
are recommended by insurance companies. 


Exhibits like that of Messrs. Campbell & Christmas, St. 
Oswald’s Studios, West Brompton, make a welcome change 
to the very utilitarian character of most of the Stands at 
Olympia. It certainly should revive any visitors who get 
rather overwhelmed by technicalities concerning bricks, 
sanitary ware, fires, floor construction, and so on. There is 
always a pleasure in seeing well-designed stained and leaded 
glass. One interesting use is for the glass dome in the ceil- 
ing. Iron casements and mosaic work give additional in- 


terest, not to mention the cartoons and sketches required for 
studio use. 
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On Stand 83, Row E, Messrs. Hofler, Ltd., are exhib 
ing (in the same position occupied by them as at the lk 
Exhibition) a fine Georgian mantelpiece carved in Austri 
oak, with swags and drops round the centre frame, formi 
a very effective contrast to the oak. The centre panel is fill 
up by a replica of the portrait of Lord Chesterfield. — 
display the art metal work from their Chiswick forge th 
have erected a small staircase and platform, having on o 
side a length of balustrading of French désign in polish 
steel and bronze of the Louis XVI. period, whilst on 4 
other is a wrought-iron balustrading in the Georgian sty 
For this class of work the firm have earned a well-merit 
distinction. The whole of the metalwork has been exec 
at their works, the Chiswick Forges, Young’s Corner, H 
mersmith, where clients are cordially invited to insp 
their orders during progress. Their exhibit also compri 
a collection of Austrian oak panelling and chimneypiec 
of superior execution and finish, at prices which comp: 
very favourably with any on the market for the same el, 
of work. On Stand 84, in the same row, the firm exhi 
their Sheet Lead Damp Course, which has been very ext 
sively used by His Majesty’s Government, one large contr; 
being for the new Admiralty dockyards at Malta. 3 


The Lock Woven Mesh System of reinforcement shown 
James H. Tozer & Son, Ltd., is conspicuous by the f, 
that the wire mesh is locked or knotted at the intersecti 
of the tension and transverse wires, making them immova 
and establishing a mechanical bond, The material is mai 
factured of drawn steel wire with elaborate care. Mess 
Tozer & Son lay stress on the fact that they do not claim 
construct heavy beams, Cantilevers or columns with 
mesh ; but they do claim that it effects great economy if w 
for roofs, floors, walls, sewers and the like. In practice 
has been found that the labour cost in handling and layi 
the lock woven mesh varies between one-eighth and one-h 
penny per square yard. The Stand has four Doric colum 
with pedestals and entablature ; a short length of egg-shi 
sewer, 60 inches by 40 inches; and a length of retain: 
wall, 5 feet 6 inches high—all of which are reinforced w 
lock woven mesh. The structure, raised some 5 feet ab 
ground, may almost be called homogeneous, for the mesh 
the floor and roof are joined by a lighter mesh, plaste: 
over to form the walls. Messrs. Tozer have prepared th 
calculations on lines identical with the recommendations 
the Institute, although they consider the factor of safety 
their material is higher than that provided for in ~ 
R.GB.A. PS 

The Patent Indented Steel Bar Company, Ltd., h 
been prospering since the previous Building Exhibiti 
and now possess offices at Manchester, Birmingham, Le 
and Glasgow, and have erected many important structu 
with the Indented Bar reinforcement, some of them acco 
ing to designs made by the company. A unique work 1 
the Cleethorpes cireular water-tower, 174 feet high 
holding 250,000 gallons ; the bars were used for the verti 
and horizontal reinforcement throughout. A recent w 
was the Selfridge Stores, which was completed in record ti 
despite serious initial difficulties. a 
The Armoured Tubular Flooring Company exh: 
at Stand No. 41, Row C, a strip of ni a 
fireproof flooring constructed in their armoured tubu 
system. The floor is erected without the aid of centri 
and constructed of concrete webs reinforced with a SI 
bar and of concrete tubes fitted between webs. — 
whole is finished with a thin layer of concrete. 
opening has been left to demonstrate how this flooring < 
be trimmed for stairs, lifts, skylights, &e. The uppers 
of the floor shows some finishes that may be applied; 
small area left altogether uncovered exposes the webs 
tubes. : iar 


Any exhibit of the England Works, Leeds, may be af 
counted upon to present some entire novelty, or at the 


ee 
an improvement on a previous patent. For 1909 they h 
two new ideas (1) the ‘‘England”’ steel skylight and ¢é 
ment frames; and (2) the ‘‘ England’’ emergency bolt 
double-action doors.. Their balanced self-opening skylight 
operated by a thin blind-cord, the weight of the frame be 
counterpoised by an adjustable balance weight. It av 
matically locks in any position when the cord is releas 
The contrivance must commend itself to all who know 
trouble of working the ordinary skylight. Another fit 
of interest is a folding wire partition, suitable for any elo 
room or lavatory that has sometimes to be partly scree! 
off. They hang on transom, or run on a bottom track. - 
panic bolt is a knob which releases the lock if struck smart 


23, 1909.] 


| Shanks & Co., Ltd., have five model bathrooms fitted with 
nitary appliances made at their works in Barrhead, N.B. 

are besides Sections F, G and H, for lavatories, 
als, &c. The finish is well up to the reputation of 
s firm—and that is equivalent to saying it is of the best. 


“lLaereite” the All-British enamel manufactured by 
ssrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons, may be seen as applied in 
practice, on the Stands of the British Uralite Com- 
Messrs. Candy & Co. (the Devon Fire), Messrs. Clark 
(Xelite Plaster), the Gypsum Mines Company (Sira- 
laster), and the Surveyor office. Messrs. Parsons make 
joint that this enamel is made in England. The test to 
ich it is applied on the above stands is a severe one, for 
jamel was applied under building conditions, or even 
more trying than that, owing to the temporary charac- 


‘le 1 

of the work. 

‘Th English oak screen for Isfield church, near Bexhill- 
ea, on the Stand of Hlliots’ Moulding and Joinery Com- 
, Lid., of Newbury, has brought to a standstill many 

dering visitors. It was carved from the designs of Mr. 
wwlinson, A.R.I.B.A., diocesan architect, by the com- 
who make a speciality of executed architects’ designs. 

other side is a handsomely carved double entrance 
in mahogany. In the centre of the Stand is a revolving 
¢ (Buckingham’s patent). 


oe] 


damantine”’ clinkers in various shapes are shown by 
* Adamantine Clinker, Fire and Roofing Tile, Com- 
iy (A. W. Squires). It is offered as an extremely durable, 
n and effective sanitary paving, suitable for markets, 
Jes, lairs, abbatoirs and similar situations. It is made 
iwo colours, buff and red. As a sand-faced roofing tile the 
becomes considerably darker with exposure. This clay is 
| manufactured into fire-bricks and fire-tiles. 


+ 
The Empire Stone Company, Ltd., have in the galiery 
extensive display of paving slabs, combined kerb and 
el dressings, a moulded spandril, and other examples of 
fell known stone. The company also carry out extensive 
concrete work such as that at the Stadium at the Franco- 
sh Exhibition, where indented steel bars were used in 
inch platforms, of which there were some 17 miles, and 
ester boot factory, where similar bars were used. On 
Stand is shown the Siegwart fireproof floor, in which 
reoncrete beams are placed side by side and grouted 
| cement. 


he Willesden Paper and Canvas Works (Row ©, Stand 
|have for nearly forty years been turning out the Wiiles- 
|paper end canvas, and between 1878 and 1888 were 
ded twelve medals. The paper is made of the best 
ial, and then receives a metal filling of copper treated 
immonia, thereby becoming practically thin sheets of 
, being waterproof and rotproof. It is much employed 
aderlining slates, tiles and other roofing. But it has a 
Tange ; entire frame buildings such as bungalows, 
and other sheds, huts, &c., may be made of it; drain 
formed of it have been in use after thirty years ; 4-ply 
-teplaced decayed iron guttering; the leading polo 
in the country have their posts of it ; petroleum joints ; 
sation chambers. Their canvas is likewise of the best 
jal, and treated with Willesden dressing, which is 
iimteed to give three years’ extra life. Willesden tents 
we may say, seen service all over the globe, they can 
ed up wet and yet take no harm. Their vermin-proof 
y has been often proved. At home it is used as awn- 
portmanteaus, golf-caddies, flags, water buckets, van 
, and so on. 


oke Consumption, Ltd., fit the ‘‘ Caloriser’’ appara- 
any boiler, furnace, &c:, in one or two days, at a very 
cost, and guarantee a saving in fuel. It enables low- 
fuels to be burnt under smokeless conditions without 
Ing machinery, gas, forced draught, or special grates, 
‘alteration to the boilers. A letter received last month 
| a London factory records that after seven weeks’ use 
aah a saving of 32 per cent. by the substitution of 
Hand slack for best smokeless Welsh steam coal. The 
‘oles’ patents include a smokeless grate. 


| 

s. Jennings, Ltd., on one series of Stalls, show three 
Hooms with sumptuous suites. On a separate Stall is 
| patent self-contained sewage disposal apparatus, in- 
aad country houses and isolated buildings, which 
yi Teceive attention from architects. One obvious feature 
There are many other 
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} compactness and simplicity. 
jilities connected with sewage disposal, as well as 
! Is, closets, lavatories, sinks, &c. 
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In the Gallery, Bay 23, the Leeds Pottery and Middleton 
Fireclay Works have an exhibit which gives ample promise 
of the importance which will be attained by these works. The 
door-frame of ‘“‘Céeramo’’ ware in semi-glaze offers archi- 
tects something that is certain to become more and more in 
demand, especially for use in cities. There has been an 
awakening interest in wall materials which will withstand 
the grime and acid-laden atmosphere that occurs where men 
do congregate. English manufacturers are ready to supply 
that demand. ‘‘Ceramo’’ is here shown to lend itself to 
decoration. Prominent on the Stand are the bricks in hard 
and soft glazes, hand-made by the plastic process. The glaze 
is apphed before the bricks are burnt, consequently the colour 
becomes part of the brick and will not chip or peel off, or 
discolour. The clay used is the finest quality ‘‘ Better Bed ”’ 
fireclay. The red facing bricks and bricks for engineering 
purposes are confidently put forward by the makers. Tests 
on the latter sort showed an absorption of only 2 per cent. 
with a crushing strain of 460 tons per square foot. Sanitary 
ware is represented by closets, lavatories, urinals, &c. 


The new tap shown on Stand 69, Row D, is introduced by 
Garratt’s Patent Screw-down Valve Company. The feature 
of it is the smooth piston which does not turn, but is raised 
or lowered by the strong coarse screw of the cap, which takes 
and resists the whole of the pressure. It can never fail to 
open even where there is no water pressure. It does away 
with the leather washer, it cannot be unscrewed at the wrong 
place, overstrained or injured. The piston only rises § inch, 
and the total frictional travel between the packing ring B and 
the surface of the cylinder in which it slides is merely { inch, 


Section of Tap not quite 
fully “on.” 


TILL 
WLU 
KZ Lp 


* A” Rubber or other Seating 
encased in brass ring. 


“B” Sliding Packing of Piston. 


a vast improvement on the ordinary screw down valve. The 
washer A is encased in a flanged brass ring instead of the 
usual nut in the middle. This gives a clear way for the 
water directly turning on begins, and affords as much flow 
with the § inch rise as an ordinary screw-down does with 
4 imch. It has a non-splash delivery. The tap has been 
approved and stamped by the Metropolitan Water Board. 
On the same Stand Mr. F. H. Brook shows the bricks of the 
three companies in Middlesex, Hampshire and Northants 
for which he acts as London agent, viz. the West End Brick 
Company, the Bursledon Brick Company, and the Blisworth 
and Stowe Brick Company. 


Messrs. Cornes -& Haighton may fairly claim to be 
houseing specialists, for some thousands of model cot- 
tages have been fitted and specified with their speciali- 
ties. Foremost is the ‘‘ Model Cottager,’? combining 
range, copper and bath. It has been in use for 
some few years, and during that time the initial type has 
been gradually improved upon ; it has now a lifting fire, a 
renewable oven, while the general appearance has been 
altered by the addition of a majolica surround. Among the 
successes of the ‘‘ Model Cottager’’ was the highest award 
given at the Sanitary Institute Congress at Cardiff last year. 
Two new housing combinations are called the ‘‘ Artizan,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Municipal.’ In both, the auxiliary fire is in the 
scullery and not in the kitchen, and the “‘ Artizan’”’ fits into 
a smaller fire opening. Messrs. Cornes & Haighton are sub- 
stituting the use of porcelain enamelled baths for the metallic 
finished baths. One result of the efforts of Mr. Cornes and 
other enthusiasts for housing reform is the greatly increased 
number of workmen’s dwellings in which baths are fitted and, 
we have reason to believe, used. 
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Messrs. Phillips & Son represent, arrd worthily represent, 
at this Exhibition, the safe-making industry. Architects 
and builders have as much, or more need for safes as any 
other class. They will find safes at Stand 22, Row B, cap- 
able of protecting the utmost wealth that they are ever 
likely to possess. We would recommend anyone who feels 
any anxiety as to the custody of valuables, to inspect one 
3-ton safe, which stands 42 inches high. The door is 2 inches 
of solid undrillable steel, the body is of the same material 
of lesser thickness. The lock is an all-over lock, more familiar 
as the ‘‘Channel’’ bolt. This it will be remembered con- 
sists of a rolled steel channel section around the edge of the 
door, which, on the handle being turned closes into a similar 
channel in the frame of the safe. This same ‘‘ Channel?’ 
bolt is used for strong room doors (of which one is shown), 
&c. <A lady’s jewel safe is fitted into a very ornamental 
inlaid wood cabinet. Party walls are also shown. One of 
this firm’s recent contracts was for strong rooms at the Anglo- 
South American Bank in Old Broad Street. 

The Nautilus Fire Co., Ltd., 
a practical demonstration of the virtues claimed for their 
exhibits. The ‘ Nautilus One Fire, Three Warm Rooms,”’’ 
at Wall Space 172, is an ingenious arrangement by which the 
ordinarily wasted heat of an open fireplace is utilised for 
warming two or three radiators placed in different rooms. 
The simple and cheap ‘“ Bush”’ fire is designed with a view 
to small dwellings. The Nautilus range has a new idea in 
the patented “ Asbest’’ high-pressure boiler of wrought iron 
with a central flue. It is cased in asbestos so as to prevent 
the customary waste of heat by radiation, and it also insures 
a quick and hot circulation. The Stand offers a big choice 
in mantelpieces, grates and tiles. 


Alexander Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
ware merchants, various types of fires, 


are one of the firms who give 


ironfounders and hard- 


show kitcheners, 


sanitary fittings, &c., at Stand No. 153, Wall Space. Two 
of the grates are the ‘ Drawwell,’’ supplied by J. & R. 


Corker, Ltd., who deal only through builders’ merchants, 
&e. The ‘’Drawwell’’ was br: noketed first in the 1906 tests 
conducted by the Office of Works and the Smoke Abatement 


Society. It is fitted with an adjustable canopy and solid 


brick back sloping inwards. The bottom forms a dish 
basin with a loose grate which can be lifted out. Ther, 
a ventilating fret with pan attached. The official figure; 
an additional test with the ‘‘ Drawwell’’ were as follows 
(a) Amount of coal, less cinders, plus half wood, 26 | 
(b) ashes, 1.3 Ib.; (c) stoking, 4.0; (d) temperature 
passage, 43.9 degrees Fahr.; temperature in room, 6 
degrees Fahr.; difference, 8.8 degrees Fahr.; radiat; 
70.3 degrees Fahr.; smoke, 0.70. Messrs. J. & R. Cork 
London showrooms are Saracen’s Head Building, Snow E 


K.C 


Messrs. Walter Carson & Sons show at Stand 130, Row 
their japolite, La Belle enamel, muraline, vitrolite an 
wood preservative. Japolite is an English-made ja 
white of three shades—white, ivory white, and blue wh 
It is very easy flowing, has considerable covering power, 
will not crack or bloom. La Belle enamel in thirty- 
shades is recommended as a high-class finishing coat. My 
line is a washable water-paint prepared in a dry pow 
which is ready for immediate use by the addition of « 
water in equal quantities. Vitrolite is used chiefly 
horticultural work, like conservatories and greenhou 
One gallon covers about 100 square yards; two coats 
advised for old work, and three coats over the primin 
new. The wood preservative is a combined stain and } 
tective agent. 


Bay No. 1 in the Gallery is occupied by Messrs. Now 
Gregory. Specimen copies of plans made by “ Velograpl 
on several materials are shown, as well as such aids to; 
cessful work as drawing-tables, cabinets with roller draw 
surveying instruments, &c. “ Velography’’ is recommen 
for the direct reproduction of plans and drawings for 
speed, accuracy, permanence and prices, which range f 
1s. 9d. per imperial copy. The Arcus sun-printing fr 
is another of their excellent aids to architects and engine 


The Forest of Dean Stone Firms, Ltd., show in the M 
Hall Extension grey and blue Forest of Dean stone, | 
Wilderness ‘stone, Mountcharles stone, Bristol Penn 
stone, Keinton stone, Shamrock stone, Nailsworth stone 
Porthgain granite. We hope to give a more extended no 
of this and other Stands in our issue of next week. 
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s Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
‘the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
vangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
(ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
| . business purposes. 


! 


, 
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a NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
| Of this Journal. guarantee alteration of. copy if 
| received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
| Tater than first post on Saturday mornings. 


i EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
re 


ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
§ A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
nade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
Mm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
blicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


REENOL : 


(7 oe e » 
' les and Particulars from the Sole Makers ! 
ENTS WANTED 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive From Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. | 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible tor their contents. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
comnvumications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Giascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 751l., 501, 
and. 251, will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 
Grimssy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,0001. Premiums of 250/., 1501. 
and 1007. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 


‘ borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO 
Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 


Motesry.—June 1.—The East and West Molesey Urban 
District Council invite plans, with specifications and esti- 
mates, for an isolation hespital.. Mr. D. Cann, Clerk, Coun- 
cil Offices, East Molesey. 

Mosstey.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
school for 500 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 
miums 15/, 15s. and 5J. 5s. _Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, . 
Mossley, Lanes. 

Reapine.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council im 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 1001., 75/., and 507. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

Wuitsy.—The North Riding of Yorkshire County Council 
education committee invite designs for a secondary school. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, assessor. Apply to the Secretary, 
Education Offices; County Hall, Northallerton. 


THE 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WooD 
' + AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c, &c. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. Caramiste.—May 7.—For the taking down of the whole of 
ASST the erections at Devonshire Park Ground, Catholic Lane, 
Armurey (Leeps).—May 5.—For the whole or any of the | and the re-erection of same at Brunton Park Ground, of 


several trades, viz. :—Bricklayer and mason, carpenter and | Warwick Road, Carlisle.’ Mr. H. Foxall, architect 
joiner, plumber and glazier, plasterer, painter, slater, iron- | 54 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 
founder and concretor work required in the rebuilding of the Darwen (Lancs.).—May 3.—For erection of typhoic 


Royal Hotel, to the New Street improvement line, in Town wards, discharging blocks, with offices, &e., in connectior 
Street. Forward names to Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, | therewith. Mr. R. W. Smith-Saville, ©.E., borough 


architects, 84 Albion Street, Leeds. engineer. 

Beirast.—May 10.—For erection of additional buildings Dirron.—May 992. --For the erection of an elementam 
jn their Purdysburn estate, for the asylum committee. De- | school for 120 scholars at Ditton, near Widnes. Deposi 
posit 41. 4s. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, | 9], Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdal 
77a Victoria Street, Belfast. Place, Preston. : 

BrrmMincHamM.—May 6.—For erection of new cells, &C., DurnamM.—May 18.—The County Council invite gol 


at the police station, Ladywood Road. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. | tenders for new Council school at Haverton Hill, for abou 
Henry E. Stilgoe, M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, the | 900 children. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham 
Council House, Birmingham. For Council school at Dunston (Glebe Estate), for about 80 
Braprorp.—May 3.—For the various trades required in | children. Messrs. J. Potts & Son, architects, 57 Job 
erection of a textile school and engine-house in connection | Street, Sunderland. For alteration at Washington Biddic 
with the technical college. Mr. Reginald G, Kirkby, | Council school. Plans and specification only, Mr. Fy k 
A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., city architect, Whitaker Buildings, | Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Brewery Street, Bradford. Enrieip.—May 12.—For erection of a public library © 
Bristou.—May 3.—For repairs to the main roof of the | land adjoining the Hertford Road, Enfield Highway 
Bristol Joint Station, for the Great Western and Midland | Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Richard Collins, surveyor, Publi 
Railways joint committee. The Engineer, Paddington Sta- | Offices, Enfield. A ; 
tion. Fatmoutu.—May 8.—For proposed additions and alter: 
Broucutry Ferry, NEAR DunpEE.—May 5.—For the re-. | tions at the Falmouth County High School. Mr. Sampso 
construction and enlargement of the lifeboat house and the | Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
construction of a slipway at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, Hatrrax.—May 8.—For the mason, carpenter and joine 
in the county of Forfar, N.B., upon the foreshore of the | j,onfounder, and slater’s work required in alterations : 
River Tay and land adjoining, for the Committee of Manage- | Raoclan Street .Dyeworks. Messrs. Chas. F. L, Horsfall | 
ment of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Mr. Jas. vn: architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. a 
Hunter, junior, 63 Reform Street, Dundee, or at the office ite Buveciae &o. (Somerser).—May 3._Fomal 
of the engineer and architect to the Royal National Lifeboat | taking down and nah eee of the following two sma 
Institution, Mr. W. T. Douglas, M.Inst.C.E., 15 Victoria bridges: Bottle bridge, Hatch Beauchathp—new reinfapes 


Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. concrete arch, 23 feet span, and abutments, masonry wall 
CamBorNE (CoRNWALL).—May 8.—For proposed addition | &c,; Donyatt- bridge, near Ilminster—new masonry abu 
to the Basset Road, Camborne, Council school. Mr. Samp- | ments, walls, &c., and reinforced concrete beams and floo 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 12 feet span. Mr. H. T. Chapman, county surveyor, 
CarprGan.—May 1.—For erection of two additional class- Chapel Row, Bath. ny 
rooms at the County school, Cardigan. Mr. James Stephens, Herrron-tr-Hoitr.—May 6.—Whole or separate tende 
clerk to the managers, 3 Green Street, Cardigan. are invited for erection of a house and business premises _ 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAK 
A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. "478476 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: : | 
W. CG. CROTCH & SON, Yormnom°"" << tom'srner, NORWI 


LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. | London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Cat 


FALDO’S ASPHAL 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and © 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


PATENT invection SYSTEM oF MILD STEAM NEAT 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING : 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLIC! 


W. LOHR, Engineer. 27 # 28 KING 
[RON OGkar=\ = — 
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Richard Street. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., 
architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

IreLanD.—May 1.—For erecting four dwelling houses and 
stabling at Doagh. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 2 Wel- 
lington Place, Belfast. 

dnerand.—May 8.—For building and fencing nineteen 
single labourers’ cottages for the Milford Rural District 
Council. Mr. S. Watters, clerk, Milford, County Donegal. 


Church in Ellon, 


IretaAND.—May 20.—For executing structural improve- 
ment, extensive repairs, and painting of Irvinestown 
Church, parish of Derryyullen North. Mr. Robert Wilson, 
hon. secretary, Castle Irvine N. School, Irvinestown. 

Kerreguiry.—May 6.—For the joiners’ and carpenters’ 
work required in erection of buildings at the proposed Holi- 
day Camp at Humphrey’s Head, near Kents Bank. Mr. 
David W. Weatherhead, architect and surveyor, Low Street, 
Keighley. 

Kine’s Lynn.—May 1.—For carrying out certain altera- 
tions to premises, Purfleet Street, Lynn. Messrs. William 
Jarvis & Son, architects, Paradise Parade. King’s Lynn. 


Stirling. 


Knutsrorp.—May 12.—For the work and materials in 
the excavating for and the erection of a brick retort-house, 
for the Light and Water Co. Deposit 1l. ls. My. William 
Newbigging, engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


Lonpon.—May 1.—For erection of a permanent school 
fo accommodate 1,420 children on the Crowland Road site, 
for the Tottenham education committee. Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Lonepown.—May 6.—For erection of a house and build- 
mgs on the Cavendish Park Estate, Longdown, Devon. 
Messrs. EK. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, 
ixeter. 

Maipenuead.—May 3.—For erection of dressing-boxes, 
lressing-sheds and offices at the new swimming-bath in East 
Street. Mr. Perey Johns, borough surveyor, Guildhall, 
Maidenhead. 


pany, Ltd. 
wood. 


_ Mrtrorp Haven.—May 15.—For erection of a Congrega- 
ional church, schoolrooms, vestries and caretaker’s cottage. 
Deposit ll. 1s. Messrs. D. Edward Thomas & Son, archi- 
ects, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


ELECTRIC 


)RO-EXTRACTORS 


Town Hall. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


we Ee. STANLEY & CO., Litda., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London’ 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. —— 


Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


LEY. Contractors for the Main Buildings 
aoe and Great Stadium for the 


| | L d 1908 
| MACHINERY. }|  orce2rtsn_fnniten. to a ae 


RERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘© Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


lufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
ld Medal, Paris, 1867, ..... .. ...- Only -Medal, -Vienna;~1873. — Silver-Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


(FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
-MOTHER WELIL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


Franco-British Exhibition, 
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Newquay (CoRNWALL).—May 8.—For erecting County 
school at Newquay, 
Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect. 

ScCOTLAND.—May 
plumber, plaster and painter works of additions to U.F. 
Aberdeen. 
architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ScoTLanp.—May 3.—For the heightening and pointing of 
the existing boundary wall at the District Asylum, Larbert, 
The Clerk of Works. 

Scortanp.—May 18.—For erection of a rocket life-saving 
apparatus house at St. Abbs, for the Board of Trade. 
Coast Guard Station at Berwick. 

STALYBRIDGE.—May 3. 
and technical school at Waterloo Road (except plumbing, 
glazing and painting). 
bottom, architect, Portland Chambers, Stalybridge. 

STANSFIELD.—May 6.—For the various works required in 
erection of a minister’s house at Eastlee. 
& Sutcliffe, architects, Todmorden and Hebden Bridge. 

THorNBuRY (Yorks).—May 1.—For erection of a ware- 
house, &c., at Thornbury Street, Thornbury, Bradford. 
Benjn. Dobson, architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

ToDMORDEN.—May 4,—For the various works required in 
alterations and additions to joint-stock mill, 
Mr. T. H. Mitchell, 

Wates.—May 1.—For erection of three shops for Mr. 
T. P. White, Hill View, Maesycwmmer. 

Wates.—May 3.—For erection of a manager’s house at 
Oakdale, Mon., for the Oakdale Navigation Colliery Com- 
Mr. A. F. Webb, architect, High Street, Black- 


for the Cornwall education committee. 
5.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 


Wilsons & Walker, 


Messrs. 


The 


For building a higher elementary 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. George Row- 
Messrs. Sutcliffe 


Mr, 


Vale Street. 
architect, Strand, Todmorden. 


Watus.—May 3.—For erection of a porter’s lodge at the 
isolation hospital, near Tonteg, Llanwit Fardre, for the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council. 
veyor to the Council, Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 4.—For erection of two covered, playsheds 
at Abermorlais School, Merthyr. 


Mr. W. E. Lowe, sur- 


The Deputy Surveyor, 


Wates.—May 4.—For erection of a grand stand in the 
Sophia Gardens Field, Cardiff, for the National Pageant of 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linwy). 


STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichestcr and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone. Marble and Granite. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of J 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


iFrench Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney dill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Yt ees oe as St ae 
Box TUNNEL, G. W? Ratuway (Kast End). 
CorsHamM Down Quarry (Entrance trom Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNCRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld, 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & Nov3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—‘ QUARRIBS, CORSHAM.” 

Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK. 


>, 
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Wales. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. William Ware & Williams, 
architects, 6 Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—May 4.—For renovations to the parish church 
at Llanvapley, near Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, archi- 
tect, Abergavenny. 

Wates.—May 8.—For erection of a vicarage at Mydrim, 
near St. Clears. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and sur- 
veyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Watres.—May 8.—For erection of twenty-five houses at 
Edwardsville, Treharris. Mr. William Dowdeswell, archi- 
tect, Treharris. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of a Council school to 
accommodate 100 children, at Magor, near Newport. De- 
posit 21. 2s. And for a new Council school to accommodate 
forty-eight children, at Whitebrook, in the parish of 
Llandogo, near Monmouth. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. C. 
Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erecting a residence and stables 
at Pembrey, near Llanelly. Deposit 3]. 3s. Send names to 
Mr. Arthur S. Williams, M.A., architect, Llandilo. 

Watres.—May 10.—For erection of thirty or more houses, 
together with boundary walls and drains, for the Turber- 
ville Building Club at Pont Rhondda, Llwynypia. Messrs. 
W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton Morgan, architects and 
surveyors, Dunraven Street, Tonypandy, and Dyffryn 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Watres.—May 13.—For erection of a church at Caerau, 
near Maesteg, to seat 545 persons. Mr. George E. Halliday, 
F.R.1I.B.A., 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 

WeALDsTONE.—May 4.—For taking down and removing 
from the Council’s sewage farm a large framed and gal- 
vanised iron building and re-erecting the same as a pavilion 
in the Recreation Ground. Deposit 10s. Mr. H. Walker, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Wealdstone. 

Wuits-LE-Hrap.—May 5.—For the several’ works re- 
quired in alterations and additions to the Bird Inn, White- 
le-Head. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, 
Consett. 

WincuestER.—May 17.—For works in connection with 
new county offices. Persons desirous of tendering may 
inspect the specifications, conditions of contract and plans, 


VARRIES _ 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM Down, 


2 arn x PORTLAND QUARRY. ‘OWNERS 


& PRESERVING 


L.& S.W.R. Nine Elms. 
132 2. Grosvenor -Road. 
Pimlico. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


MANY 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. 


Te» WATERPROOFING, 


FOR HARDENING Fic 
HEAD OFFICES:- 


SUMMER DRIED. SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. MANC 


HARCOURTS’ 10.) patent 
Sash Chains 


AMONG 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

“The Times’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Héuses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. . 


and obtain copies of bill of quantities of contract No, 1 
also obtain copies of plans, section and specification, anc 
inspect the conditions of contract No. 2, and all other neces 
sary information of Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, th 
Castle, Winchester. Contract No. 1, erection of a block o 
buildings, containing fifty-one office and store rooms, &c, 
mostly flint-faced with stone dressings. Deposit 101. 105 
Contract No. 2, construction of about 2,000 square yards o 
Hennebique concrete flooring in the new building. Deposi 
2b 2s: 

WINDERMERE.—For erection of new building room an 
heating apparatus, Outgate, Hawkshead, Windermere. Mr 
J. Stalker, M.S.A., architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 

WitTHERNSEA.—For erection of a large skating rink an 
recreation hall, together with other buildings, at Withern 
sea, near Hull. Send names to Messrs. Freeman, Son ¢ 
Gaskell, architects and surveyors, Albert Chambers, 11 Car 
Lane, Hull. 

WrexHam.—May 5.—¥or the completion of the erectioi 
of the Alexandra schools for the education committee 
Messrs. Burrell & Willey, architects, Market Place Cham 
bers, Durham. 

Yorx.—May 1.—For certain works to be executed at th 
large hall of the Exhibition Buildings, York, for the Cor 
poration. Mr. F. W. Spurr, city engineer, Guildhall, York 


Tue Leeds City Council have appointed a committee ¢ 
wait upon members of Parliament in London with a vie 
of the amendment of Clause 44 of the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill relating to back-to-back houses. The tow 
clerk has prepared a statement, in which it is pointed ou 
that the type of back-to-back houses now erected is ver 
different from the old type found to be objectionable. Th 
working-classes are stated to have an aversion from ten¢ 
ment houses, which are the only alternative to back-to-bac 
houses... From 1900 to 1908 as many as 17,539 dwelling 
houses were erected in the city, and of these 9,826 were bach 
to-back houses. The Leeds Corporation consider that th 
prohibition of the erection of back-to-back houses woul 
render the position of the working-classes worse than 1b i 
to-day so far as housing is concerned. 


STONE FIRMS [7D 


Box GROUND, 
‘COMBE DOWN, STOKE GR 
WESTWOOD GR GROUND: 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


AND Tie PRINCIPAL QUARIES, | 
ABBEY BAL [ 
™ “YARD Jy 


LIVER 


POOL — 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
EXCHANGE S?. EAST, 


HESTER = 
- TRAFFORD PA. 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. | Ea 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN, | | 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


| 
. ’ 
The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. a 
TheMetropolitan lnm, Pelee ae 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks, Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. s 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Stores of A.T. Stewart, Esa. NewYork 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Eesq., Hull. — 
The City Asylum, Birmingham. : 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including “‘The Cunard,” “The e@ White 
Star,” “*The Dominion,” “ The P. &0.," 
‘The North German Lloyd, ” &e., &C 
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TENDERS. BOXMOOR. 
a For the erection of stables at Feldenhurst. Mr. A. E. 
ANNFIELD PLAIN. Buxiock, 43 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
For erecting new business premises. Mr. T. E. Tayzor, Lear ; : : ; . : 270 0 O 
architect and surveyor, Lanchester, Watermann . f P ; : ‘ ' 2964 0 0 
Ward : . - £080. 0" 6 Robertson : : ; : ; F 258 0 O 
ee oe te OIRO, OP a ee ee) ee 
BP onch f : ; ; d L é a uF Brown (accepted) . ¢ ; ; ; 5 TE7AO AOR AD. 
Duffy ; : : ‘ ; } 860 0 0 
Buimer, Annfield Plain (accepted). : 850 0 0 BROADSTAIRS. 
ASHBORNE. For supplying and delivering to such roads within the dis- 
For sewerage and sewage disposal works, for the Urban trict as may be required 1,375 feet run of 6 inches by 
District Council. Mr. W. BB Raprorp, C.E., engineer, 12 inches granite kerbing (straight), 55 feet ditto (cir- 
Albion Ss) ee Street, Nottingham. | cular, 6 feet radius), 2,320 feet run of 12 inches by 
Firtx & Co., 15 New Street, Leicester 6 inches granite channelling (straight). Mr. H. Hurp, 
(accepted) een £11,200 0 0 Cee eee 5 ‘ 
O.E., surveyor. 
. ASTON MANOR. Blichfeldt.& €o,..° 4, 0% ote el as SOUae Ae 2 
For alterations for, and for outside staircases at, Albert Griffiths & Co 305 4 2 
Road, Alma Street, Upper Thomas Street and Vicarage = ag is ; , : : : - 
Road Council schools, Aston Manor. Mra OW: pe : j ; ; : : Sets 
Merepirn, architect, Aston Manor. A. & F. Manuelle . : : - k 295 6 8 
Mackenzie & Cane : ; : ‘ . £798 0 0 Jarrett . . : - : : ; ; v4 si (an: a 
Smith . : ; ; ‘ ; ; ; 748 0 0 White & Co. . : ; : : : ; 285 10 5 
Morris . F - : ; : 2 : (ote Ome O Wuite & Co., Bishopsgate Street Within, 
Wood. . . . ; : : , Zi3.Pa° 5 H.C. (alternative tender) (accepted) . : 251 15 10 
Garfield : / , : ; ‘ ; 694 0 0 
Hulbert & Cadbury ‘ ; ; 695 810 | For master’s house and connecting bridge. Mr. Cuas. S. 
Trentham : 2 : : : : 686 0 0 Yatss, architect, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
al F : ; ? : : : ; 685 0 0 Master's House. Bridge. 
Bich MU in ee eit ce pO Mark & Watkins. . . £1,263 0 0 £10414 0 
Coz & Son, Avenue Road (accepted) . , boo .0; 0 | ecanne : ee * : ae a ; 
BIGGLESWADE (BEDFORDSHIRE). |  Fuggle ; : ‘ é 1,044 410 109 11 4 
For erection of grocer’s shop and premises, High Street. | Mirriams . 994 0 0 £102 0 O 
Mr. Tuomas Cocxriti, A.M.I.C.E., Biggleswade, Bed- Goodburn : : ; : O27 tae 100 14 8 
fordshire. Rice & Son . ‘ ; ; 899 0 0 92 6 0 
Wright . : : : : : ‘ . . £500 40. 0 Bloxham : : : : 897 0 0 90 15 0 
Wrycroft & Sons . : : ; ” 582 10 0 Wood & Son . : : : 838 0 0 9b 05°60 
Bartite & Son, Potton, Beds. (accepted). O71 fa Oe OF May : : ‘ : : 809 0 0 84 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {1 


 - ‘ 
Lithographers 
Smploy a Large and Efficient Staff 
specially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
an FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 


‘elegrams, “Photo, London.’” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


MARSHALL & 60. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
ith. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi' 


“MAXinum Daylight 
— Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


“Cat’s Eye Glass” (nh 


A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


Roors Windows 7 
Ornamental Bracket 


Art Metal Work of all Kinda 
WITCHELL & C2 


es ° THE ° J i iti 
ritish Tr d am ‘ati Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 56 LUDGATE HILL.LONDON ec 
a ers . Ssocla On. Send for Samples and test 
For the Protection of the Bullding and Hardware Trades, for yourself the merits of these 
magers: CORFIELD & CRIPWEL scientifically shaped glasses. 
Der ce seerren NEON Ee BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
\ subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to Stocked by the largest glass merchants, pide 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
ROPE & TAPE oP 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


Pemesaner's, |= arpa ene pel peat ler mea oe > 
sFeslng egoks, Continuous Reporiaa Soeciality. "Weekly | MAXmum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CO; 
| STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 28 Victoria St., Westminster, London. 
ESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


water 


FRED* BRABY3CT™ Enticrates iree. 


Bi r= 


SFE cea acaa aa rat rt ee eeaT TRC OTT. oy 


m1 
\i AKihyh ] 


? 
© 
: iy NOTTINGHAM, 
f : DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
re ge | 
58 Ba || Chimney Columns 
|e a , Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
H 8 HS) $ > and Repaired. No stop- 
38 ie 2 page of Works required, 
is es Colliery Signals 
is > ~~ 
“XQ gr > aND 
a rs Electric Bells 
8 Supplied and Fixed, 
: 
$ 


a 


Telegrams, 
“Blackburn, Nottinghayn.’ 
Tele eo No. 238, 


GOT DaaGE AOR TOTO COT RO RICO OLE OOO 


| Vitastrated ‘Sheet, <howing application of our Hot Water Cylindrice’ Taaks, sent on request. 7 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHOPWELL. HALTWHISTLE (NORTHUMBERLAND), 

For the whole or part of the works required in the erection For the construction of about 2,500 yards of 9-inch and 
of three houses and shops. Mr. D. M. Spence, archi- 6-inch glazed earthenware pipe sewers with manholes, &c., 
tect, Shotley Bridge. a cast-iron inverted syphon under the Irthing, and other 

eee , £19038 $ works for the sewerage of Gilsland, together with sewage- 

Fewick acme 1902 9 6 disposal works. My. J. E. Parker, A.M.I.C.E., New- 
Craven : : : ; igo0u,- 1 6 castle-on-Tyne, 

Whorley : ; ; i ‘ ; ieood 6) 10 Peart & Co. ‘ f 5 ; : . £2,002: 20g 

George ; ; : i 3 1.820 0 0 Laing : : : ; ; 1,810 0 0 

Biack f : : : : ; ; 1.744 12 0 Marshall & Co. . : é : ; ‘ 1,745 18 6 

HENDERSON, Jarrow-on-Tyne (accepted) . tea: 0. 0) Brebner : ; ; . 1,675 15 0 

Saint . : : : : : Hog 570, 0 Nixon : : : : : : : 1,434 15 7 

Murray : : : , ; 1,348 1 0 

Engineer’s estimate Sn )iR : ; i 1,510 .03g 

Kennedy, Waneen oe £ : : ‘ d 1,309 9 2 

CES R Coe vali ck Lant . : ; : ° 3 ; ; 4 1,295 O06 

For works in connection with a new sewer to be laid in the Henderson . f 1,196 10 0 

parish of Clare, for the Clare Rural District Council. Rogson, Newe astle-on- Ty ne » (accepted) ; 1.176 Og 
Bats & Co., Slough, Bucks (accepted) = : ASW oe O hen, HANDSWORTH (STAFFS.). 
| For making Barn Lane. Mr. H. Ricuarpson, A.M.I.C.Hy 
DARLINGTON. Rey eg Weck : 

For supply of a 500 k.w. electric generator driven by an Improved Wood Pavement Co. .  . - £289 0 0 
exhaust steam turbine, for the Darlington Corporation Wood. ‘ ; : ; ; ; , 249 0 0 
Electricity Station. Thorpe . . . ‘ ° . . 210 0 0 

Electrical Co. eRe eae Ubi PAB 40 40 ene = td. Reha: Me koe a0 : 0 
Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. . ‘ ; opel ordy OG 10) I hee ewis ¢ lapel ; : 5 ; 196 1 0 
Miitcheligare nee rc onie meye y)BRg <a” 0 JOW se 0 
Musgrave & Sons 3898 0 0 TRENTHAM, Birmingham (accepted)  . ; 168 3 6 
Siemens Bros. Dynamo W orks ; c ; 5,860 0 0 LONDON. 
Willans & Robinson . 3,800 0 O | For making-up and paving Old Oak Road (part of), for the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. . 3,505 O 0 Hammersmith Borough Council. Mr. H. Marr, borough 
Electric Construction Co. . ‘ ; 5,260 0 0 surveyor, 
Do. (alternative) J ; ; ; : OF020 700 Adamant. 
Do. (alternative ; : 3,475 0 O Ba : : : é < : : 503 0 0 
Fraser & Chalmers. : ; 5,228 0. 0 Wilson . ; : ‘ : 3 ‘ 478 0 0 
Howden & Co. . ‘ : ; : 2,958 0 0 Woodham & Sons’; : ; : 455 0 0 
Bellis & Morcom : ; : : 4 2,880 0 0 Mowlem & Co. ; : ; 5 : ; 420 0 0 
Parsonsedn Gone 2,850 0 O Morecroft : ; ; ‘ : é : 409 0 0 
British Westinghouse ‘Electric and Manv- Adams. : ; . ~§' 398 ae 
facturing Co. ; : 2,670 0 0 Wimpey & Co. : : : 2 : ‘ 379 0 0 
Brush Electrical Engineering Galas 2000 0 0 Watson : : : : , 300 0 0 


We call ARCHITECTS’ attention to our stock of FINELY —. -“*' TIMBER MERCHANTS, a 


FIGURED HARD WOODS suitable for Bank Fittings, Entrance e | 
Doors, Panelling, Ship Interiors, Shop Fronts, etc. 124 Curtain Road, London, E.C 


=| MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, TEAK AND WALNUT, etc., in PLANKS, BOARDS, VENEERS, MOULDINGS. Vs 
| JAMES LATHAM L? 
2 - ia 
= : | & 


0 


{ 
{ 


Tet, Ad.: ‘*Pavissemus, London,’’ Tel. No, : 2538 Paddington. ; 
Sepssel, = Cimmer 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CQ, ——Vorwone. Sicilian, 


fava and Acid - - — 
ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 


HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W._ 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


sae, TOTTENHAM. N. ag 
TOTTENHAM e LON DON?’ 


JOINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTE N 
OULDINGS oan oesicx 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. MIDDLESBROUGH. 
Indurated. For the erection of a transporter bridge across the Tees. 
Boyer . : ' . . . . . £508 0 0 The Cleveland Bridge Co., Ltd., engineers, Darlington. 
Wilson . . . . . : ; 475 0 0 Arrot & Co., Glasgow (accepted) . . £69,126 2 11 
i &; S i 2 : ‘ : : 
Saale om ‘ 4 5 : : ae ; ‘ NEWBOLD VERDON (LEICS.). 
Mowlem & Co... ‘ : ‘ : : 418 0 0Q| For erecting an elementary school, &c., for 140 children. 
Adams . ‘ ; , : : : : Ales OmrO Mr. E. G, Fow er, architect, County Education Office, 
Morecroft : 1 : , ; ; , 409 0 0 Leicester. 
French & Co. . : ‘ : : 5 399 0 0 Harding 3 : J wake. : eal O10) ome O 
Wimpey & Co... , : ; 379) 2074:0 ee : e , ‘ : 3 : f ase : : 
Warson, Southall (acce nted) = : ‘ 500 0 0 ing & Ridley . : , : k : " 
: Faulks f ’ 3 ; : : A 74 Be Ova y) 
MILFORD HAVEN. Wileman . ; “t : ; : ; UP ViGyen. 8h a8, 
For erection of a shop and alterations and additions to the Moss : . ; . , 1,732 15 0 
Grimsby Stores on the Docks, Milford Haven. Mr. H. H. Garlick . : : a : ‘ 1,718 0 0 
C. L. Breruyn, architect, Milford Haven. Shipman . : . : : : : Te, TO0 
Cole & Sons . ; : : ; 4 .» £890 0-0 Haycock & Sons. : ; . : 3 15700. 02-0 
Adams . : } : Z , : eh BSEe Ge 6 Rourke ; ‘ , : : ; ; 1,685 0 0 
Scott , - : : : : : . 826 10 0 Griffin Bros. : : ; ; : 1,675 10 0 
Lloyd & Co. . ~ f : 794 0 0 Chapman ‘ : : é , : ‘ 1,649 0 8 
Heatherley & Co. . ; p 760 0 O Cole & Sons ; : : 2 : 1.640% Py 6 
Haywarp & Wooster, Bath (accepted) i 697 0 0 Oldershaw . . . . . ; 1,638 0 0 
Potter : : : : ; : - 1,632 9 9 
MORLEY (YORKS.). En ws Garheke 2 = 5. ; : ; : 1,628 10 0 
For the various works (except plumbers’) in erection of addi- no ” Rothl a . . coe * : 
tional premises, Prospect Mills, Morley. Mr. T. A. PT he SVU Cy “(accep ed) 10: 
Buttery, F.1.A.S., Queen Street, Morley, and 1 Basing- STEVENAGE (HERTS), 
hall Square, Leeds. For erecting a dwelling-house, bakehouse, stables, meal- 
Accepted tenders. house, &e. Mr. J. Suricock, architect, Hitchin, Herts. 
Pe pee ; Reavall : ; : : , é . £998 0 0 
Siar ea Newton TR? 20 
Sykes, Morley ; : : . é weasels 66.5 eeiase , | . 947 0 0 
Joiner. Willmott & Sons . : : : } 939 0 0 
Tootuitt & BatmMrortu, Bradford : ; 420 0 0 Austin & Sons > “ , ; é ; 929 5 0 
Plasterer. Dearman : j : ‘ i 5 ? 896 t5 0 
eX ; : ; : 115 Ge 0 Bailey & Co. . J : , : 3 E 859 0 0 
mee o> Morley Slat Shrouder & Matthews ; P ; : SAO 
Slater. 
Rogerson, Morley ; 2 , 4 84 0 0 NOTTINGHAM. 
Tronfounder. For the erection of a school in Stanley Road. 
"Las & Son, Gomersal . ? ‘ : : L2G. LEG CRANE (accepted) At sy. s ‘ 7 2G, DARA Oe 
IGHINING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Soho Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. | 


_ Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


J. FURSE & CO. 


_ TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


latching & Reed Laying 
J, G. COWELL, SOHAM. 
§CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Wop BLock Fi mRING@PAVING}as 


vi HIGH CLASSJOINERY Moutongs 


agns To Arey ae 
ANU wert ial RIG GS © TE CTS DESIGNS. 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
: RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &e. 


Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 
without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. Also Rail- 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, &c. 


Estimates Free. Estd. 1805. 
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OAVALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 


8 QUEEN VIC. ORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Pe 


LOUGHBORO’, 


TELEGRAMS K 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NUNEATON. WALES. 
For erecting public slaughter-houses in St. Mary’s Road. | For erecting new business premises, hall, bakehouse and 
Mr. F. C. Coox, borough surveyor, Nuneaton. stable, for the Co-operative Society, Ltd., Pontnewydd, — 
Contract No. 1. Mr. A. EK. Suepparp, architect and surveyor, Newport. — 
Higgs A : é : : ; jeevord. 0. 0 Powell Bros. : : ‘ : : . £2,657 12°96h 
Kelly & Sons . : : : 2 : 1,430 0 O Charles 3 5 ; ; : ; } 2,300 0 age 
Ee eae : : : ; ; : i500. Ur, 0 Saunders. : 5 ; ‘ : 2,500 05st 
G. E. & W. Wincott . . ‘ 3 , 1,354 0 0 Phillips & Giawe : ; : : 2,295 :0 ae 
Jewell 1,342 0 0 Greenway & Son ; : ; : 2,200 0 0 
HICKMAN, Market Harborough (accepted) 1,247 9 3 Leadbeter  . ; : : : : ; 2,175 0 
Edwards. 3 : 5 3 ; 3 2,169 07am 
SCOTLAND. Reed og 
For proposed road diversion at Valleyfield, Culross Parish, J oe AL ; ‘ ! ; : 2.197 00 
Fifeshire. Myr. R. Hunperson, M.1.C.E., Edinburgh. Torpeee ea 
Robertson : 5 ; 5 : : peed Ano, LO. 9 Case : f I : : : : 2,118 Gis 
Fisher Bros. . : : ; Z : : 1,083 ileal Hill ; : : : : 2,110. O70 
Brebner on, (OLOr f , : : é : 846 10 O H. Wialtiarie & Oo. . 3 P 56 ‘ 2,102 8 10 
G. & R. Cousin ; 3 : : é A TIOe= (eno A. S. Morgan . : : 5 : 5 2,099 0 0 
oe & Darraghe ieee wee eee 790 Ds J.N. Morgan... Se 
V.& J. R. Watson... 799 LBA) Partridge . : : é e é : 2,000 0 0 
W ilson 720 1 5 Povutron & Wuutine, Pontnewydd- (ac- 
MarrtTIN, Dunfermli ine (accepte dy : ; 715 1 4 cepted) 1.946 0 0 
Blair. eerie eas), 7000 1S DOSE NEE 
Marshall & Parrott. f : é; 696 2 7 | For making-up several streets at North Seaton Links, near 
N ewbiggin, for the Morpeth Rural District Council. Mr, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Joe Wis “McKzgnow, A.M.1.C.E., surveyor, Morpeth. | 
For the making-up of the following streets and parts of |° | Usher & Co. . : . : : . £1,841 “65a 
streets, for the Corporation, .viz.:—Carisbrooke Road, J. W. Robson . . . . . : 1,032 3 6 
Inverness Avenue (part of), and Wenham Drive (part Henderson . : : . , : : 996 0 0 
of). Mr. E. J. Etrorp, M.I.M.E., borough surveyor. J. Robson . ... : : 992. 0 ae 
; ARMSTRONG, Morpeth (accepted) ; ; 954 18 1 
Carisbrooke Road. Shannon & Co. <2) 865 18 10 
He Loe Heian anne ae 7 : For improving Wall Street and William Street, Ebbw Vale 
Mr. T. J. THomas, town engineer and surveyor. | 
Wenham Drive (Section 2). Watts : ; : : : ; . £1,129 17am 
Ines (accepted) .  . DS 26102 20iao. Brown he i re 989 2 8 
Borough Engineer’s Oiunate, ; : , 568 0 0 Murray : : . . , : ‘ “949 Oe 
Sutherland : ; : {32a ; 921 125gar 
Inverness Avenue. Monks & Co. ; ‘ i ; ; : 908 7 0 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) . 876 0 0 Fudge ; ; 896 8 0 
Borough Engineer’s estimate : ? : 983 0 0 Mrtzs, Ebbw Vale (accepted) : ; 878 9 3 


FINCH’S 


“SILENT FACILE” 


Closet. 


HYDRAULIC, NOT PNEUMATIC. 


cH & 
an rin MBeTH hats ON? 


Can be seen with other specialities at the Building 
Trades Exhibition, Stand No. 237, RowP. 


FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


B. FINCH & CO., LTD. 


No. 330. MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


This Oloset is brought into action by gentle pressure on the button, when 

the Cistern is immediately dischar ged with great velocity. 32 B E LVE DE R E ROA D, LA M B ETH. 
It is suitable for any position, but particularly where there is insufficient 
headroom for the ordinary type of water waste preventer with fiush pipe. 


j 


: 
h 


FAIL TO GET A 


FEW MINUTES. 


SUCH ADVANTAGES. 


The Coalbrookdale 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


WALES-—continuca, 


For erection of new chapel vestry and class-rooms, for the 


Tabernacle C.M. Church, Ynyshir. Mr. R. S. Grir- 
ritHs, M.8.A., architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 
Ricwarps, Rhondda (accepted) . £4,132. 2 6 


WEST HAM. 
For the rebuilding of the boundary wall of the Regent’s Lane 


school. 
Noakes O40 ONO 
Beasley 304 17 6 
Webb 299 0 0 
Maddison PAs Oh 0) 
Clemens 285 0 0 
Horswill PAa\sy 10) 10) 
Symes . : : : 264 0 0 
Luton (recommended) . 198 10 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For the erection of a new bath and improvements at the 
existing baths. 
Lovatr (accepted) £9,205 0 0 


WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 

For water-supply works, for Dursley Rural District Council. 
Mr. H. J. Weaver, C.E., Northgate Mansions, Glou- 
cester. Quantities.by engineer. 

Contract No. 3.—Gas engine, suction plant and pumps. 
Fisitpine & Pratt, Gloucester (accepted) £522 0 0 
Contract No. 4.—Ferro-concrete pump. 
Hosroucu & Co., Gloucester (accepted) * . 
.* 401. extra if water found. 


520 0 0 


Tue Communal authorities of Varna, Bulgaria, have 
decided to grant to a Mr. Benert a concession for the estab- 
lishment of a large hotel, which will contain 300 rooms. 
The cost of construction will amount to 3,000,000 francs 
(120,000/.). The hotel will become, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, the property of the Communal authorities in 
fifty years. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Unper the direction of Mr. L. A. McDonnell, architect, 
the Boyle system of natural ventilation, embracing’ the 
latest patent ‘“‘ Air Pump’’ ventilators, has been applied 
to the Night School, Sacred Heart Convent, Dublin. 

THE parish church at South Normanton, near Mansfield, 
is about to have a new clock which will play the Westminster 
quarter chimes upon four bells and show time on a large 
illuminated dial. The work is being done by Messrs John 
Smith & Sons, Midiarid Clock Works, Derby. 


POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT WATER. 
Amone the popular errors regarding drinking water is that 
which believes that an ordinary microscope will show count- 
less animalcules in our drinking fluid. This is an utterly 
erroneous idea. Ordinary water contains no animalcules, 
but it may contain far more dangerous things in the shape of 
extremely minute disease germs, such as require the highest 
powers of our best microscopes to discern. These last are 
our real enemies, because they are capable of inflicting 
typhoid fever and other diseases upon us. To remove disease 
germs from infected water was formerly an impossibility, 
because common filters possess no such powers of preventing 
microbes from passing through them. Science has evolved 
the Berkefeld filters (121 Oxford Street, London, W.), which 
have been found to yield water absolutely free from all 
germ life. This power on the part of the Berkefeld filters is 
warranted by Dr. Sims Woodhead, Dr. Andrew Wilson and 
other scientists. They have experimented with these filters 
and have fully tested them. The filters are made suitable 
for the household, the camp, the factory and the ship. Full 
details will be sent free on application to 121 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


THE Penistone Isolation Hospital Committee have resolved 
to put in an installation of hot water apparatus in place of 
the ordinary fire grate, at a cost of 227]. 10s., such cost to-be 
defrayed out of current expenses. 


WITH THE “TILT” 
FIRE YOU CANNOT 


BRIGHT FIRE IN A 


The Tilting arrangement 
is so simple that there 
is nothing to get out 
of order. 


——$ $$ —$—— 


NO OTHER HEARTH 
PIE EAS =—— 


a 


MANY HUNDREDS 
ALREADY SOLD. 


o 


oe ee 


To be seen burning at— 


Co., Ltd., London Showrooms: 15-16 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W 
| | : 


“TILT” FIRE 


POINTS: 


Clean Hearth. 


Quick or Slow 
Combustion. 


Saving of Fuel. 


Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys, 


PRICES FROM 


39/3 


Write for full particulars 
and new designs. 


i i ok i de 


Works: 
COALBROOKDALE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


BRISTOL Showrooms : | 
West India House, 
Welsh Back. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


N Saturday morning last their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
(Q) and Princess of Wales paid a visit to the Building Trades 
Exhibition at Olympia and visited a number of stands, and, 
as in his previous visit, his Royal Highness exhibited much 
patience and interest in listening to the descriptions given 
to him. The members of the Royal Family have a way of 
doing the right thing at the right time, and the visit of their 
Royal Highnesses has given an impetus to the exhibition 
which is undoubtedly much appreciated by the promoters, the 
Messrs. Montgomery. We would remind our readers that 
to-day and to-morrow are the last two days of what may with 
safety be described as the largest and best exhibition of 
building materials ever placed before the public of this 
country. We resume our notices of stands of particular 
interest. The first notice appeared in our issue of April 16, 
and a long report will be found in our pages of last week. 

The British Doloment Company, Ltd., have been one of 
the people to profit by the revival of roller skating, for 
‘“Doloment”’? has won favour for rinks. As a material for 
floor covering for this and other uses it possesses the advan- 
tage that it can be laid without a single joint, whatever the 
area may be. Under ordinary circumstances the thickness 
is Z inch, and it can be laid in different colours and patterns. 
it is fire, vermin and dust proof, and impervious to liquids. 
The manufacturers strongly recommend its employment 
wherever the foot traffic is exceptionally heavy. A cheaper 
flooring is sold for machine shops, warehouses, &c. 

The “ Venetian ’’ Firegrate and Distributor continues to 
attract many people to the wall space occupied by Mr. 
James D. Prior. lr this, as many visitors will probably 
remember, a boiler shaped something like a grille and made 
of corrugated copper tubes, with gunmetal fittings, 1s fixed 
at the back of the fire and connected by pipes with radiators 
‘1 one, two, or even three rooms, with the necessary circula- 
tion. Among the improvements since the patent was intro- 
duced some three years ago is a greater power in the heat 
distributor (one of five tubes will heat 80 super feet of 
radiating surface), and it is also made to fit better. Mr. 
Prior shows various kinds of radiators, firegrates and 


boilers, in all of which the aim is to capture wasted heat | 


and turn it to profit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 6, MR. LEONARD STOKES, V.P.R.I.B.A. 
NO. 7, MR. EDWIN T. HALL, V.P.R.1.B.A. 


NEW CENTRAL FIRE STATION, MANCHESTER. 


ISLINGTON BRANCH LIBRARY. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY’S PREMISES, GERRARD STREET, W. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, QUEEN’S.—BACK QUAD AND 
. LIBRARY—BACK QUAD. 


Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., are specialists in metal case-— 
ments, and have been instrumental in bringing them into 
vogue for buildings for all purposes and of widely different 
rentals. For example, their ‘‘Garden City” casement has 
been specially manufactured at a price within the reach of 
model cottage builders, who were previously prohibited from 
introducing them on account of expense. The gain in pic 
turesqueness is of course very great. On the other hand, 
one of their large orders was for steel windows at the new 
General Post Office. The firm are as ready to quote for 
windows for public buildings as for cottages. They also 
make stained glass of excellent designs. ‘ 


Messrs. Josiah Smart & Son, at Stand 11, Row B, show 
models representing the method of asphalting roof, reser- 
voirs, &c., and samples of asphaltes in various stages of pre- 
paration. 

Following the order of the catalogue the Stand of Ronuk, 
Ltd., in the Gallery is the last to be inspected. But we have 
litle doubt that to a proportion—the ‘‘ fair”? proportion— 
of visitors it is one of the few exhibits that they feel at home 
before. This would no doubt produce a tendency to bold 
criticism if the Stand gave an opening for it. But it would” 
be a somewhat hard task for a visitor to express anything 
but admiration for the panelled woodwork, the wood-block 
floor, the fittings, which have been prepared and polished 
by the ‘‘Ronuk’’ improved sanitary methods. The material 
was the result of the increase in use of wooden floors, which 
called for a surface that was smooth, hard and durable. All 
these conditions ‘‘ Ronuk’’ has fulfilled. The company give 
estimates for preparing, polishing and maintaining the 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
{/(MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 


STEEL WORK. 
Pe, 


=p 


EDINBURGH //}) LONDON 


Mla 903, Office: 2 St Andrey © \W Office & Works. 
) Eastet Road’ gaat Greenwich, Se. 


f\ ouR STOCKS consist | \ 
j/ oF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF - \ 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
h ANGLES & PLATES. | 


ow (9)MANC 


Office & Works. 
Trafford Park. 
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ees 05 Bath Street . 


Pinkston Works 
Port Dundas, 
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floors of hospitals, institutions, town houses. & ‘ a : 
; S, ses, &c., and have Ronuked ”’ floor should not need any dressing oftener than 
on their books the National Gallery, Her 4 0 


tford House, the | once in four to six weeks provided that at frequent intervals 
- ae Pa ome s, St. George’s and St. | it is brushed with the special brush and then gone over with 
ary sp » and the Manchester City Art Gallery and | a special cloth. The excellence of the results are best demon- 


School of Technology, and other important institutions. | strated by the small detached pieces of block flooring on the 
The housewife who has to superintend her own cleaning | Stand. The material has the highest medical recommenda- 
thould remember that a little of it goes a very long way,’ | tions. The directions emphasise its sparing use if the best 


ind it might almost be said the less used the better. A! | return is desired. 
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24 feet clear span on our No. 1 System. 
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Messrs. Barford & Perkins show the only motor roller in 
the Exhibition. It is according to their latest pattern. 
When the hind cylinder is filled with water the weight is 
74 tons. The engines are slow running, and use petrol or 
paraffin. A patent lifter on the hind axle enables this very 
compact machine to raise itself out of soft ground. The 
rollers have during the past five years proved admirably 
adapted for use on tar, macadam, asphalte and granite 
repairs. Among the places where it has been used should 
be included the Franco-British Exhibition. 


Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd., Caversham, Reading, have 
a very attractive display at Stand 122, Row G. The most 
prominent feature is the handsome Austrian oak chimney- 


CRAWLEY GRANGE, BUCKS. 
Henry TANNER, Jun., A.R.IB.A. 


piece, with inglenook and flanked with panel pilasters. It 
was manufactured for Messrs. Kidner & Berry, architects, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. Near it is a Spanish mahogany 
square cut newel and balusters, with wreathed handrail 


(this is one of the. firm’s specialties) and strings. . The 
remainder of the front of the Stand is filled with a very 
large variety of mouldings in hard and soft woods, al 
being worked clean and sharp. ecclesiastical carving 1; 
represented by the figure of an angel for the screen at thi 
Roman Catholic church, Caversham—Mr. F. B. Wade 
architect. The figuring on the curly pitch pine door placec 
in one corner has attracted considerable attention. Severa 
photographs record the important work carried out } 
Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd. ; they include an oak staireas 
and panelling at Gaddesden Place, Herts, in which Mr. Cole A 
Adams, architect, has got quite a baronial effect; a Spanisl 
mahogany circular staircase wreathed and fully carved 
put at Messrs. Osler’s premises, 100 Oxford Street—Mr. G 
Hornblower, architect; a mahogany door at Westminste 
Cathedral—Messrs. Bentley, Son & Marshall, architect 
(this was erected two years ago, and every joint remain 
perfect) ; the Capital and Counties Bank in Kensington— 
Messrs. Kidner & Berry, architects; and other contracts 
The back of the Stand exhibits other specimens of high-clas 
joinery and mouldings. 7 


Graves & Co., Ltd., have dufting thirty years receive 
many testimonials as to the fire-resisting and wearing powel 
of their patent roofing. A typical instance is one from M 
J. Dinan, managing director for Eustace & Co., Ltd., Steai 
Saw Mills, Cork, where they have used the material durin 
twenty years to the extent of many thousands of yards ¢ 
timber sheds, stores and offices, and have found it most sati 
factory.. They say that it seemed to improve with age, am 
requires no attention when properly laid. In a fire by whic 
their saw mill was totally destroyed there were two lar; 
sheds full of pine deals covered with the patent roofin 
separated from the burning mill by only a few yards. 1 
fire was very fierce, and the boarding and lattice girders | 
the sheds were several times well alight, “but the fire nev 
extended, being smothered apparently by the air-tight natu 
of the roofing. Large masses of burning material fell on 7 
outside of the roofs, but failed to ignite the patent roofin 
We were so astonished at the extraordinary. fire-resistn 
properties of your material that we covered our new saw m: 
with it.’ It is unnecessary for us to supplement such 
statement. 


“HESTIA 


(PATENT) 


Blower, Swing Canopy and Damper combined. 


in CONSTRUCTION and 
ACTION (no part can get out of order). 


BLOWER is hidden behind canopy when not 
EASILY 


(no 


SIMPLE 


in use, and when wanted is 
LOWERED and REPLACED 
fastening required). 


BLOWER guickens or revives a fire. 


GRATES wan BLOWEF 


Register, Interior, or Mantel Register. 


DAMPER and CANOPY save fuel and 


completely control combustion. 


ARTISTIC, CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE. 


The “‘Hestia”’ Grates hold the Certificate 
of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR LISTS. 
GOODS SUPPLIED THROUGH MERCHANTS. 


I No. 310 H. 


CAMELON IRON CO., Ltd., FALKIRK, Scotlan 


ESTABLISHED 1845. “Telegrams: “ CAMELON, FALKIRK.” 


Makers of Stoves and Ranges; Baths (Porcelain, Vitreous and Metallic Enamelled); Pipes @! 
1 F Fittings for Rain Water, Soil, Hot Water and Gas; Furnace Pans, Cis SCR ee 
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This pavilion was designed by Mr. E. L, Lutyens to dis- 


play the bricks of the Daneshill Brick and Tile Works, 
Basingstoke, and was erected by Messrs, Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 


TDD W\ KK FCS ees 
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or 
\ 
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South Lambeth Road, S.E. The bricks are red, hand-made. 
sand-faced and moulded to the architects design. The com- 
pany make facing bricks, roofing tiles, hand-made quarries 
and garden bricks. 

The Gilmour Door Company, Ltd., show their built-up 
door, in which the hardwood veneers are of many varieties, 
each being guaranteed against winding, warping, shrinking, 
shaking or blistering. The novelty on the Stand is the Anti- 
Cyclone Door which has been made for the Strand Hotel, 
W.C. It has several departures from the usual revolving 
door, while it answers the same purposes. One remarkable 
feature about it is that the two doors divide in the middle 
on a very slight pressure, and the doors swing back into the 
sides, leaving a free passage. This makes it an admirable 
emergency exit. It is, moreover, a two-way door. When 
it is at rest the wings swing back into the circular sides, 
leaving only the two central doors. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


otal Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


— ANNUITIES, —— 
‘VERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- 
Pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity 
Guarantee; Motor Car, Plate 
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sumes little fuel. 


tead Office: || LONDON: 


VERPOOL: Chief Office : 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


facturers : 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


LONDON& 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE © 


, INSURANCE COMPAN 


Security £4,432,626. 
{45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Head Offices | 75 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G, 
FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE|The OLDEST OFFICE transacting LIFE 
This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned by Fire. 


SAVE 50.4% 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


**Sine Qua Non” 
KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial. 


GENTLEMEN,—My wife pronounces the “ Sine 
Qua Non” to be the best Range she ever had. 
It is clean, both bakes and roasts well, and con- 


years’ experience with 
Ranges, this being the fourth house I have built 
for my own occupation. 

The * Bond” Fires are also highly satis- 
factory.—Yours truly, (Signed) GEorRGE JACKSON, 


facturers,; WILMER & SONS, 


I have had many 


11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., have again had the enterprise 
to instal a working passenger-lift, in an ornamental 
wrought-iron enclosure, for the conveyance of visitors to 
the Exhibition free of charge up to the gallery. On the 
Stand is a working model electric push-button lift, in which 
the car is fitted with as many buttons as there are floors. 
Upon entering the car the landing door should be shut, and 
the button pressed corresponding to the floor it is desired 
to stop at. Until the landing door is shut the lift is im- 
movable. The car automatically stops at the proper floor. 
On each landing is a button, which, if pressed, will bring the 
lift, if not in use, to the door. This contrivance does away 
with the need for an attendant. Another working model is of a 
a suspended hydraulic lift suitable for large towns where 
high-pressure water mains are available. Messrs. Waygood 
have made a special study of safety appliances for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and have at least four appliances for 
locking the rope so as to avoid the risk of the lift being 
started while it is being loaded or unloaded at any floor. 
Their “ Electric’? Grip in addition prevents the lift being 
started unless all the doors are closed, or any door being 
opened except when tlie lift is opposite, There is a model of 
their patent wharf crane. Hand service lifts are also shown. 

The Carron Company would require an exhibition to 
themselves if they attempted to display all the things. they 
sell for use in houses. What they have selected for 
Olympia is a fine array of armour bright grates and in- 
teriors, two porcelain-enamelled baths, some wood mantel- 
pieces and marble surrounds, and a few other fittings. The 
grates are from designs prepared in the eighteenth century 
for the Carron Company by William and Henry Haworth, 
who were, a placard tells us, students at the Royal Academy 
during the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It would be 
interesting to hear the comment of these designers when 
they saw the fire opening framed in marble. The grates are 
fine examples of ironfounding. 


At Stand No. 177, Wall Space, will be found an exhibit of 
the Silbermann heating apparatus (agents, Messrs. John C. 
Bonnin & Co.). The fireplace consists of a closed metallic 
casing, which is so made as to give the utmost radiating sur- 
face and at the same time insure that the hot air is com- 
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The Coalbrookdale Company, Ltd., at Wall Space 181 
and 182, have an exhibit that is notable for three things— 
viz. the ‘‘ Tilt’’ Fire, the ‘‘ Thrift’’ Portable Range, and, 
what is perhaps more artistically interesting than either, 
the Damascene Work. The ‘‘ Tilt’’ Fire, illustrated here- 
with, provides a remedy for an evil that has been a chronic 


one. We refer to the difficulty of getting the fire alight 


and of getting warmth at once. The “Tilt”’ fire has 
come to remove that annoyance. The coal rests in a 
basket, with detachable firebrick sides and back. Before 


applying a match this basket is tilted up at an angle of 


_inlaying of metals in iron, but the process was, elaborate and 


45 degrees and the canopy is pushed in, the result being that 
the upper fixed part, as shown in the illustration, acts like 
a newspaper while the air passes through the open bars of 
the bottom of the basket. In ten minutes the fire is bright, 
the cold air is driven out, the basket is lowered, the canopy 
drawn out, and the grate becomes a slow-burning one, which 
may be left for hours without any attention, and whose 
rate of combustion is regulated by the fret. A low fire is 
replenished and rendered bright again by tilting the basket 
for five minutes. By painful experience we have learnt that 
most fires show their resentment of lack of attention by 
refusing to come back to lfe. This petty spite is now 
escaped. All the parts are renewable. Although the fire is 
a comparative novelty, over 1,000 have already been sold. 
The ‘‘ Thrift’’ Portable Range is a small one, on which the 
boiler and oven or ovens are heated by the same flue and at 
the same time with a small amount of the cheapest coal. 
In our opening sentence we alluded to the ‘‘ Damascene”’ 
work as a pleasing and unique feature. This is something 
quite new in modern work, although our museums contain 
beautiful examples of it as applied to the inlay of armour, 
vases, swords, &¢c., with gold, silver and other metals. 
Within the last century grates were ornamented by the 


exceedingly expensive. Even then the work was confined! 
solely to the inlaying of brass in an iron background. The 
Coalbrookdale Company, however, by a method (for which 
a patent has been applied) have sueceeded in producing 
highly artistic results in the inlaying of iron and copper 
in a brass background, or vice versa, at a small cost. The 
brass is cast first and laid in a mould, then the iron is cast 
around it. The effect is equal to that of the old work, but 
is very much less expensive. The inlaid metals can be 
chased or engraved, thus enhancing the general effect. This 
might be called ‘‘ Sheraton,’’ for the inlay can be applied in 
a similar manner and with no less charming results. This 
‘‘ Damascene’’ work is therefore something new, with which 
the architect can render the house still more beautiful. 


The Forest of Dean Stone Firms, Limited (Row 8, 
267-8), are preparing the way for an invasion of the London 
market with the product of quarries situated in different parts 
of the Kingdom. The Forest of Dean stone has long enjoyed 
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| Exhibition should see our EXHIBIT, 
| Stand No. 43, Row B, Gallery 
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RUBEROID | 


has stood the test of 17 years’ actual use, and time ~ 
has proved it the best, both on boards and concrete. 
RUBEROID is made in three colours : Grey, Red, 
and Green. It is suitable for the most permanent 
buildings, while its low cost makes it an economical 
covering for temporary structures. _- E ; 


Ournew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE,. 
No. . 7, and SAMPLES sent on application to {J 


THE RUBEROID CO., Ltd., 


81-3 KNIGHTRIDER ST., LONDON, E.C, 
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a very high reputation, but until very recently its cost has | terra-cotta, manufactured by the company. This material 
more than counterbalanced its merits. This, however, is | is produced in a delicate pearly white, as well as many 
altered now, and some interesting developments may be 
looked for. The company offers stone from many different 
quarries : the Forest of Dean, Ded Wilderness, and Nails- 
worth stones are from Gloucestershire, the Mount Charles 
from Co. Donegal, the Keinton from Somersetshire, the 
Shamrock from Co. Clare, and the Portgain granite from 
Pembrokeshire. In some cases, as the quarries at Nails- 
worth and Mount Charles, the amalgamated firms have 
taken over and entirely reorganised the plant and general 
working arrangements, so as to ensure any order being pro- 
perly and promptly obeyed. The former is a cheap building 
stone which, like the Irish stone, has been little known out- 
side the small radius ordinarily served by the quarries. The 
erushing strain of the Mount Charles is 772 tons to the 
square foot, the Kirkaldy test for the Shamrock stone was 
2214 tons to the square foot. In this case likewise the 
arrangements for supply have been greatly improved. The 
Forest of Dean Stone Firms, Limited, place all their re- 
sources at the service of customers. Their Stand does not 
show anything conspicuous in the way of architectural carv- 
ing, but some of the stones have a very old connection with 
the profession. 


The Stand of the Hempstead Patent Brick Company is 
constructed of “‘Hempstead’’ hollow porous terra-cotta 
partition blocks. Though they can be cut with a saw and 
pierced by nails, a 24-inch partition wall sustained a dis- 
tributed floor load of 640 lb. per foot super. The fire- 
resisting test was equally satisfactory, for a partition with- 
stood uninjured a temperature of 2,786 degrees Fahrenheit— 
or the melting-point of steel; that is to say, they will abso- 
lutely protect any steelwork they cover. Among the buildings 
where the Hempstead blocks have been used are the 
Admiralty Buildings, Whitehall ; King’s College Hospital ; 
Gaiety Restaurant, and Edmonton Infirmary. <A sliding 
fire-proof door with a new protective casing forms one side 


of the Stand. 


shades of colour, and is a material which should commend 


In our last week’s issue we drew attention to the ex- | itself to architects desirous of producing an effective per- 
hibits of the Leeds Pottery and Middleton PFiveclay Works, manent colour scheme. Mr. W. P. Corby, of 11 and 12 
Leeds, Bay 23, in the Gallery. We now give an illustration Finsbury Square, E.C., is the representative of the company 
of a doorway entrance in the ‘‘ Ceramo”’ ware, a matt glazed for London and the South of England. 


“DRAWWELL” GRATE] 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of : 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 


committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 


ability for public and private buildings, 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 


APRIL 17 to MAY 1, 
To be seen at STAND No. 153, Wall Space. 


Supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., only. 


J. & HR. CORKBER, Lutd., 
| GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, shore thet SDP waite eT nee accioes 
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On the Stand of the Atmospheric Steam Heating Com- 
pany, Ltd., there is shown the Webster vacuum system, which 
is to be met with in many of the largest buildings in London, 
including the new War Office and L.G.B. offices in White- 
hall, Imperial Institute, Victoria and Albert Museum and 
I 1 College of Science, South Kensington, Caxton House, 

er’s and other hotels, Debenham’s, Ltd., four L.C.C. 
technical schools, Whiteley’s, Ltd., University College Hos- 
pital and numerous others, not to speak of the factories, 
asylums, workhouses, &¢c., in the provinces. This system is 
called “‘ atmospheric ’’ because the pressure of steam generally 
employed does not exceed and may be less than atmospneric 
pressure. The company do not give tenders for installing 
their plant, but they put expert advice at the service of pro- 
spective chents. 

The ‘“‘ Bell’? Dog Grates, shown by the Bell Range and 


Foundry Company, Ltd., are guaranteed not to smoke, and 
also to give double the heat with half the consumption of 
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fuel by the ordinary dog grate. Im addition they are of 
striking appearance. The * Bell’ self-contained boiler is 
independent of the range. A small size is made for ordinary 
establishments, and is estimated to cost 3d. a day heating a 
boiler of 50 gallons capacity. 


We here illustrate one of the most conspicuous objects on 
the Stand of Messrs. Hofler, Ltd., No. 83, Row E. It con- 
sists of a small staircase and platform, having on one side 
a length of balustrading of French design in polished steel 
and bronze of the Louis XVI. period, and on the other 
wrought-iron balustrading in the Georgian style. At the 
back are a pair of polished iron gates with Wedgwood 
plaques. It is gratifying to know that the whole of these 
beautiful examples of the metal-workers’ art have been 

| executed by British craftsmen, at their company’s Chiswick 


| forges. 
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The Guild of Decorators’ Syndicate scarcely do justice at 
Stand 253, Row O, to the largeness of their scope, although 
what there is to be seen 
is of the best. The syndi- 
cate are ready to carry 
out any work in stained 
glass, metal, furniture de- 
signing, sculpture, mural 
painting, and the like. 
The interior of the Stand 
is decorated in the little- 
used Pompeian style, and 
would no doubt be about 
the same size as one of 
their apartments ; but they 
undertake to decorate and 
furnish a house in 


any 
desired style or period. 
The coalbox illustrated 


above, and other metal-work from their own forge would 
win admiration anywhere. To guard against any mechanical 
spirit in the working, no two designs are exactly the 
same. The syndicate are, to use their own words, 
“a guild of artists and craftsmen who have individually 
gained a reputation for excellence in some branch of the 
decorative arts, and are banded together for the purpose of 
undertaking decorative work of every description in com- 
petition with the tradesman.’’ The Associates, who form 
the ‘“‘art’”’ side, are Messrs. J. Dudley Forsyth, Henry 
Batley, E. Owen Clark, Wentworth Huyshe, A. R. Martin, 
Henry Poole, and W. J. Paulson Townsend. The syndi- 
cate have already carried out important work, and their 
scheme should be of general benefit. 


The Crittal Manufacturing Company have one end of 
their Stand closed in by metal shop fronts, and the effect is 
one that must commend this new departure to any architects 
who are harassed by the difficulty of conferring distinction 
on this important part of business premises. There are 
several kinds of metal casements, including the Fenestra 


‘system, which was introduced about three years ago, as some- 
thing cheaper and yet stronger than its predecessors, 
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Last week we gave a notice to the exhibit of the Ruberoid 
Co., No. 101, Row F. Owing to press of matter, we were 


r 


unable to find space for the view here given of their Stand. 
It will be seen that the pavilion illustrates the applicability 
of the material for variously shaped roofs. 


Lhe Taroads Syndicate, Limited, keep a large staff of men 
to execute contracts for the construction of bituminous bound 
roads and for tar-spraying. To meet cases where the local 
authority carry out their own work, they manufacture ap- 
paratus of simple types such as the Coleman patented tar- 
spreading machine, type G (price 121. 10s.}, or the large 
1,000 gallon tar-spraying motor machine (price 800/.). 
During last season the Syndicate executed orders for over 
150 Councils. One of their most recent contracts was for 
tarring the main roads, 22 miles long, from Crawley to 
Brighton. With the advent of warmer weather, the dust 
nuisance has already come to the front. The Taroads Syndi- 
cate are therefore meeting a need of the moment, and should 
be consulted by all authorities who control the public high- 
ways. 


C. JEAKES & Co., ENGINEERS, 51, Gt. Russell St., LONDON 
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One of the features of the Annexe is the display by the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, in Wall Spaces 278-9, of their mosaic india-rubber 
tiling. The Stand affords one of the encouraging proofs that 
what was until very recently considered solely from a utili- 
tarian standpoint is now regarded as having artistic possi- 
bilities. Rubber flooring.received many years ago the warm 
approval of the profession as being noiseless, sanitary and 
waterproof, and it has ever since been coming more strongly 
into favour. But this latest development should give it an 
impetus unlike anything it has received before. The design 
of the floor of the Stand and the designs on view put the 
material in the same category as real mosaic so far as effect 
It harmonises admirably with a building of marble, 
granite or stone, and the tiling is adaptable to practically 
any scheme of decoration. Part of the Stand floor is laid as 
for a bath-room. In the centre are two large white lilies, 
with a surround of black and white rubber octagons and 
square tiles; the remainder of the floor is designed to suit a 
arge entrance hall. The tiles are usually 3 in. or 4 in. thick, 
with the colour all the way through. They are laid in special 
cement. The mosaic, like the ordinary rubber tiling, can be 
aid on any surface. For instance, one of its most extensive 
uses 1s for men-of-war, liners, yachts and steamships gener- 
ally. Among the battleships are King Edward VII., Dread- 
nought, Inflexible, and Hindustan; the liners include Lusz- 
fania and Mauretania. The company, however, do not by 
any means confine themselves to rubber tiling. Their display 
comprises stair nosing and such general rubber goods as w.c. 
plugs, closet cones, hose tubing, and steam packing. But the 
chief attraction for the many visitors is the ‘‘ Mosaic ”’ 
tiling. 


rOeSs 
goes. 


A new chimney-pot and cowl is shown by the Chimney 
Pot Ventilator Company, Ashford, Middlesex, on 
Messrs. Doulton’s Stand in the Annexe. The circular pot 
is fitted with a cowl which is divided into four compart- 
ments, each of which is fitted with an aluminium door 
weighted in the centre. The wind automatically closes the 
shutter on the windward side so that it cannot make a down- 
draught. The smoke escapes by the other openings. The 
top has a removable cover. The Burmer pots and cowl are 
intended for use in bad situations. 


and 


The Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., arranged Stand 76, 
Row E, to display expanded steel concrete fire-resisting 


flooring, roofing and walling. In the foreground are sections 


of expanded steel concrete as applied to sewers and conduits. 
The exhibit gives a general idea of the multifarious uses to 
which expanded metal can be put. 

C. H. Norris, Ltd., ave to be congratulated on their 


thoroughness in setting up a charming pavilion to display 
their different kinds of bricks, and also in obtaining the 
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design for it from a competent architect. Mr. R. Frank | front, sides and columns is carried out in the firm’s special 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., has made a fine use of pergolas, varied and broken coloured bricks, 2 inches thick, with a 


DAVILION 


R FRANK ATKIN/ON . 


PRIBA: 


! 
MAB 


which entirely do away with the severity of the plain brick | wide white mortar joint. The back and inside walls are in 
room in the centre. The creepers give the pavilion just the | plain sand-faced red bricks, and the window openings in 
wecessary summer-house appearance. The brickwork to the | C H N rubbers, which are moulded to shape, and require no 
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The floor is laid with large red tiles. The cornice 
is of wood painted white. It may be added that the pavilion 
was erected in ten days. It has attracted a considerable 
amount of admiration, and should be instrumental in rais- 
ing the general standard of the Stands on future occasions. 
The original drawing for this pavilion is included in the 
Architectural Room of this year’s Royal Academy. 


The Stand of Duggan, Neel & McColm, Itd., shows what 
can be done with one coat (and only one) of ‘‘ Dodo’’ enamel 
on a properly prepared ground. The panels are in shades of 


rubbing. 


grey ‘‘ Dodo”’’ flatting, which finishes with an eggshell sur- 
t=) y fol oD : 
face. To get the best results new work should be knotted with 


a good shellac and filled with ‘“‘ Dodo” filler. After this has 
dried the undercoating can be applied, and then the enamel. 

Messrs. Yates, 
ranges known as the 


Haywood & Co. make a series of patent 
‘“Quadrant,’’ which are fitted with 
their self-adjusting lifting-fire, which can be raised or 
lowered to any point with one hand, One of these is shown 
together with a ‘“‘ Guinness’”’ range for artisans’ dwellings, as 
well as wood chimney-pieces and interiors. 


Messrs. J. T. Phillips & Son exhibit at Stand 205, 
Row N, their system of low-pressure hot water heating, and 
known by the name of the ‘‘ Cable’’ system, the patentees 
claim that they can overcome any obstacles and maintain 
an efficient circulation of hot water in all circumstances 
and at any temperature, and the system may be applied to 
any existing building without damage or interference, as 
no excavations or channelling is required. 


Wall-tiling with a dull surface, glazed and antique, is 
shown to great advantage by Muntons, Limited. In 
‘“Eburite’’ dull-surface tiling, which is one of the newer 
varieties, the decoration is entirely flat, no embossment what- 
ever being used in producing the patterns. Hygienically this 
has much to recommend it; artistically, also, it makes a 
pleasant change. The glazed work lends itself to painted 
figure panels. 


One of the newcomers is the Modernia Patent Glass Tile 
Company, who base a claim to be altogether different from 
the ordinary glass tiles on the fact that they are about $ inch 
thick and are made with a natural backing. Sand blast is 
used for the surface. The tiles can be made in sheets as large 


; See Stands Nos. 137 and 176, 

Row H, 
Building Trades Exhibition, 
Olympia, April 17 to May l. 
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— 


as 5 feet by 2 feet. This does away with cross joints and 
gives an unbroken pattern. They may be had in almost any 
colour and of many designs. 


Messrs. Tredegar & Co. show an electric-lighting set for 
small users, and display the announcement that the cost of 
lighting is at the rate of 25 lamps, each of 16 candle-power, 
for 1d. an hour. The plant is very compact, and of sufficient 
simplicity to enable an intelligent gardener or stableman_ 
to work it after brief instructions. Indeed, the accumulators 
are especially made for working under unskilled attention. 
The engines are driven by ordinary petroleum (lamp oil), of 
which one gallon will give sufficient current to light ten 
16-candle-power lamps for seventeen hours. The cost of a 
complete plant, consistiag of engine, dynamo, accumulators 
(to last a week in summer and three days in winter), switch- 
board and accumulators for 30 lamps, is 71l. 10s.; for 
50 lamps, 83/. 10s. Their average price for wiring the house, 
fixing the plant and fittings for 50 lamps, and giving in- 
struction in running and maintenance, is about 40/. The 
company’s ‘‘Colonial’’ system enables the whole of the 
plant and wiring to be fitted up for temporary uses by un- 
skilled labour. Messrs. Tredegar & Co. have established a 
sound reputation for their electric fittings, which harmonise” 
with their surroundings. They are ready to embody clients’ 
rough suggestions into their finished drawings. 


There are several exhibits of gas from petrol vapour, 
and in consequence of the brilliant light from these Stands 
the attention of the visitor has been arrested. The Non- 
Explosive Gas Company at Stand 156, Wall Space, have re- 
ceived a somewhat: large proportion of attention, and cer- 
tainly with some justice. The light, with the assistance of an 
incandescent burner, is intense, absolutely steady, and free 
from shadow. We shall hope to give a longer notice of this 
system in a subsequent issue. 

Mr. E. G. Wright is exhibiting at Stand 185, Row K, 
his Twentieth Century chimney cowl. As there are no re- 
volving parts the inventor claims that it is practically 
impossible for it to get out of order, and the cowl can be- 
swept as easily as an “ordinary chimney. 


Mr. James Gibbons has an imposing display at Stand 59, 
Row D, of door furniture, electric light fittings, &c. <A new 
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feature is Gibbons’ patent adjustable cloak-room fittings. 
The hook known as the ‘“ Gosforth ”’ safety hook is attached 
to a bar rail instead of the usual tube ; this is an advantage 
both from the point of neatness, strength and simplicity. 


WE shall refer to one or two stands next week which we 
have been unable to obtain particulars of. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Corporation of Harrogate are about to invite tenders 
for additions and extensions to the Royal Baths. 


Tue estimated cost of the new pavilion to be erected at 
Llandrindod Wells is 10,0007. The Local Government 
enquiry has just been held. 


Mr. C. Harrison Townsenp, F.R.I.B.A.. has removed 


his offices from Great George Street, Westminster, to 
32 Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Tue Electric Supply Committee of the Marylebone 


Borough Council recommend the appointment of Mr. A. H. 
Seabrook, M.I.E.E., as engineer and manager of the local 
electrical enterprise, at a salary of 800]. a year. There were 
128 applicants for the office. Mr. Seabrook is at present 
enginer and manager of West Ham, and was formerly 
assistant electrical engineer at Hampstead and Great Yar- 
mouth, 


Messrs. Browne & Littiy, Lrp., builders, of Fobney 
Works, Reading, have secured the contract for building a 
large hotel at Messina, Italy, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition of a number of American, German, Italian and 
English firms. A full staff of men, including Mr, J. Lilly, 
will be shortly leaving for Messina to carry out the work 
of erection. The building in question, which was designed 
by Messrs. Browne & Lilly, Ltd., to withstand earthquake 
- shocks, will contain upwards of 100 rooms, and cover an area 
of 21,000 superficial feet. It is to be erected in the record 
time of eleven weeks. After the Valparaiso disaster the 
same firm were entrusted with a number of relief buildings, 
which they erected in record time. 


| 


| and will start manufacturing immediately. 


| province. 


An interesting industrial development is reported in 
China. The Government have erected cement works on 
Honan Island, near Canton, on the south branch of the 
Pearl River. The works are reported to be now complete, 
On the North 
River are some large limestone quarries, on the property of 
a Cantonese confiscated two or three years ago by the Chinese 
Government, and these will supply the material. A large 
quantity of cement is required for the construction of the 
Canton bund and in connection with the railways of the 
The high price of cement in Hong Kong is said 
to have stimulated the Government to this enterprise. It is 
intended, besides supplying the Government wants, to place 
cement on the market for sale. The output is to be 500 
barrels per day. The machinery for the cement works was 
supplied by a German company. 


Tue Dundee and Arbroath Joint Line Company have 
accepted the tenders of Messrs. G & R. Cousin, Edinburgh, 
for the works to be executed under contracts Nos. 1 and 2 in 
connection with Arbroath Station reconstruction. It is ex- 
pected that a start to the works will be made at an early 
date. Contract No. 1 comprises earth work, retaining 
walls, bridges, platforms, steel work, verandahs over plat- 
forms, &c. ; and contract No. 2 consists of work in connection 
with the construction of booking offices and platform bwild- 
ing, &c. A large number of contractors, including several 
Arbroath tradesmen, tendered for the work. It is estimated 
that the work of reconstruction will cost about 50,000/., and 


it is calculated that the work will extend for a period of 
two years. 


Tue sixth annual report of the Metropolitan Committee 
on Materials and Means of Paving the Streets of London (of 
which Mr. Deputy Morton, M.P., is the Chairman) has just 
been issued. The Committee, it may be remembered, was 
formed in 1903, following a conference held at the West- 
minster City Hall by representatives of ‘the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, to consider the best means of paving the 
streets of London. The report contains a great deal of 
technical information concerning the ‘‘life’’ of the various 


| materials for street paving. Mr. Frank Sumner (City Engi- 


neer) states that fhe effect of motor omnibus traffic on the 
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roads is most difficult to assess, but that the various con- 
tractors to the Corporation are agreed that the oil from 
motors is proving detrimental to asphalte pavements. 


THe Court of Common Council, at their last meeting, 
considered a letter which was read from the’Clerk to the 
London County Council reporting the decisions’arrived at by 
a conference of City and borough representatives with refer- 
ence to an abatement of the smoke nuisance. The decisions 
were as follows :—‘‘ That’section 24 (b) of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, which provides that ‘any chimney (not 
being the chimney of a private dwelling- -house), sending forth 
black smoke in such quantities as to be a nuisance,’ shall be 
a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily under the Act, 
should be amended by the deletion of the word ‘black.’ ’”’ 
‘‘That the word ‘chimney,’ in section 24 (b)- should be 
deemed to include: (1) Openings through which smoke is 
emitted from buildings or places in which processes of manu- 
facture are carried on, and the chimneys of any building or 
place where furnaces are used in operations carried on under 
statutory powers. (2) The chimneys of any Government 
workshop or factory. That in special cases of nuisance 
arising under sections 23 and 24 of the Public Health (Lon- 
don) Act, 1891, the proceedings in respect of any nuisance 
may, at the request of and by agreement with the sanitary 
authority, be taken by the London County Council in such 
special cases.’’ The communication was referred to the 
Sanitary and the Port Sanitary Committee for consideration. 


Tue medical officer of health for Horsham has submitted 
a lengthy report on the subject of ‘insufficient’’ water- 
closets. He regards any water-closet or drainage system 
without proper means of flushing as a potential source of 
danger, and “ insufficient ’’ within the meaning of Section 36 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. Practically all the artisan 
cottages in the town, with the exception of those built in 
recent years, are without flushing cisterns. In 1908 no 


fewer than eighty-six blocked drains were brought officially 
to the notice of the sanitary inspector. 


The medical officer 


has recommended that ‘“ where there is a public supply, the 
owners of houses be required to provide a flushing apparatus 
to water-closets, and the sanitary inspector be instructed to 
report each case of ‘insufficient’ closet that comes to his 
notice.’’ The report has been referred to the works com- 
mittee. 

~H.M. Consur-GreneraL at Hamburg (Sir W. Ward, 
C.V.O.) has forwarded, under date of March 9, the following 
memorandum on the German’ cement trade in 1908, which 
has been drawn up from information supplied by a leading 
Hamburg firm engaged in the trade:—‘‘ The expectations” 
of the cement industry in Germany formed at the commence-_ 
ment of 1908 were not fully realised, for the results of the 
financial crisis were everywhere abservable, especially in the 
larger towns. There was a serious falling off in the building ~ 
trade, particularly in the building of cheap houses, and the 
owners of factories which were not fully oceupied showed | 
little inclination to alter or extend their buildings; conse- — 
quently large stocks of cement accumulated during the 
summer at the cement factories. The latter sought relief in 
the export market,-with the result that the export prices fell” 
quickly nearly 25 per cent. Owing to the demand brought 
about by these low prices, several of the syndicates disposed — 
of a considerable portion of their stocks. The financial 
results realised during the year by the German cement works — 
were, nevertheless, regarded upon the whole as good, in spite — 
of the unfavourable state of trade, because the prices, regu- — 
lated in the interior of Germany by means of agreements 
between the syndicates, ensured a good profit. These agree- 
ments have been renewed for 1909, and among the German 
cement works there has for several-months past been .an effort — 
to raise the export prices, which had sunk far below the 
normal rate. Steps have, moreover, been already taken in 
this direction and..a minimum price has been fixed. 
Recently the state of trade appears to have shown some slight 
improvement, and, as money has become considerably 
cheaper, it is thought that in 1909 there will:be an increasing” 
activity in the building trade.’ 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
\ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| % the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
- complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Prownces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Giascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 751., 507. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


Guimspy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,0001. Premiums of 250/., 1507. 
and 1007. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 


MotEsry.—June 1.—The East and West Molesey Urban 
District Council invite plans, with specifications and -esti- 
mates, for an isolation hospital. Mr. D. Cann, Clerk, Coun- 
cil Offices, East Molesey. 


Mosstxy.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infans 
school for 300 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 
miums 15], 15s. and 51. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mossley, Lanes. 


Reapinc.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council ir 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.ILB.A,, 
assessor. Premiums of 1001., 75l., and 502. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asuineton.—May 17.—For additions to the Isolation 
Hospital near North Seaton Station. Mr. Alexander Wood, 
surveyor, Council Chambers, Ashington, Northumberland. 

BALLINTEMPLE (Cavan).—May 15.—For repairing and re- 
furnishing Ballintemple Church. Mr. R. N. Wellwood, 
C.E., Spring Villa, Cavan. 

Barrow-1n-Furness.—May 10.—For taking down and 
re-erecting Mr. F. J. Ramsden’s lodge at the foot of Mill 
Brow. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—For repairs, &c. 
law offices, Conway Street. Mr. 
law Offices, Birkenhead. 

BrIRMINGHAM.—May 19.—For erection of the super- 
structure of extension of Council House. Deposit 101. 10s. 
Drawings and particulars to be seen at offices of architects 
after May 31. Tenders to be sent in by June 14. Send 
names by May 19 to Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton New- 
man, the architects, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 


CottincHam.—May 135.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in erection of new offices, council chamber, surveyor’s 


, at the Poor- 
John Carter, clerk, Poor- 


house and fire station, Market Green, Cottingham, near 
Hull. Deposit 1/. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 
Hull. 


Coventry.—-May 18.—For erection of out-patients’ de- 
partment at the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Trinity Church- 
yard, Coventry. 

CHELTENHAM.—May 12.—For erection of an engine-room 
at workhouse laundry. Mr. J. Meek, clerk, Union Offices, 
Swindon Road, Cheltenham. 

CrumMpsatu.—May 19.—For erection of a block to accom- 
modate able-bodied men and for the other additions and 
alterations to the workhouse at Crumpsall, near Manchester. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

CockFriELD.—May 18.—The Durham County Council 
invite sole tenders for new Council school at Cockfield for 
about 210 children. Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


TILES 


Dipron.—May 12.—For alterations and additions to the 
Black Bull Inn. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, 
Consett, Durham. 

Dirron.—May 22.—For the erection of an elementary 
school for 120 scholars at Ditton, near Widnes. Deposit 
21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale 
Place, Preston. 


DurHam.—May 18.—The County Caren! invite sole 
tenders for new Council school at Haverton Hill, for about 
900 children. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 
For Council school at Dunston (Glebe Estate), for about 800 
children. Messrs. J. Potts & Son, architects, 57 John 
Street, Sunderland. For alteration at Washington Biddick 
Council school. Plans and specification only, Mr. F. EK, 
Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EpinspurGu.—May 10.—For erection of a motor-garage 
at the City Hospital, Comiston Road. Mr. J. A. William- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 

EnrieLp.—May 12.—For erection of a public library on 
land adjoining the Hertford Road, Enfield Highway. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Richard Collins, surveyor, Public 
Offices, Enfield. 

Fatmoutu.—May 8.—For proposed additions and altera- 
tions at the Falmouth County High School. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Frizincton.—May 12.—For extension of the Free- 
masons’ Hall. Mr. Edmund Jackson, civil engineer, White- 
haven, Cumberland. 


Guiascow.—May 17.—For the following works in connec- 
tion with tramway depét, Newlands Field, viz. :—(1) Digger, 
mason and brick works; (2) carpenter and joiner works; 
(3) cast-iron and steel works; (4) patent roof glazing; 
(5) slater work ; (6) plumber work; (7) plaster work; (8) 
painter work. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. James Dalrymple, 
general manager, 46 Bath Street. 


Giascow.—May 17.—For the construction of a goods- 
shed about 718 feet long by 574 feet wide on Springfield 
Quay, south side of Glasgow Harbour, for the trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation. The Trustees’ Engineer, 16 Robertson 
Street, Glasgow. 


for Walls, 
Fireplaces, 
Floors, &c. 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


Nat. Telephone: 
341. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 
G. Bevan & Co., 
y Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


| FLOORING GANDY’ 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Telegrams : 
““WADES, BURSLEM." 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System, 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


WARRINGTON: 

M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown Stree 
and MANCHESTER: | 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St 


(to whom applications m. 
9 Shrewsbury Road. be. made for further licence: 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 
SHEFFIELD : 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


STOURBRIDGE 


FIRE BRICKS 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDE 
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Harirax.—May 8.—For the mason, carpenter and joiner, 

ironfounder, and slater’s work required in alterations at 
Raglan Street Dyeworks. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 
- Hatrrax.—May 15.—-For all trades required in erection 
of a precipitant store at the sewage works, Salterhebble. 
Deposit iwi James) Lord: M/1:C.E.: borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hawes (Yorks).—May 12.—-For alterations and addi- 
tions at Hawes Council school. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secre- 
tary, County Hall, Northallerton, 

HemswortH.—For erectign and completion of athletic 
elub buildings at Hemsworth Collieries, near Wakefield. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

Hove (Sussex).—May 24.—For enlarging the adminis- 
tration block, constructing porter’s lodge, water tower arid 
destructor, forming paths, laying drains and other work at 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Portslade. Deposit 
21. 23. Mr. H. Hamilton Scott, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hove. 

Tretanp.—May 15.—For building and completing dwell- 
ing-house and shop at Donegal Street, Rosemount, London- 
derry. Mr. Patrick H. Elliott, C.E., architect, 12 and 
14 Castle Street, Londonderry. 

IrneLanp.—May 8.—For building and fencing nineteen 


Lonpon.—May 12.—For erection of a transformer-house, 
switch-room, coal-store, and book-store at the Edmonton 
Workhouse, Upper Edmonton, N. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. 
Stuart Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Mansrretp.—May 10.—For erection of twenty houses in 
Carlton Street. Mr. John F. 8. Moss, architect and sur- 
veyor, Queen Street, Mansfield. 


Mitrorp Haven.—May 15.—For erection of a Congrega- 
tional church, schoolrooms, vestries and caretaker’s cottage. 
Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. D. Edward Thomas & Son, archi- 
tects, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Newquay (CorRNWALL).—May 8.—For erecting County 
school at Newquay, for the Cornwall education committee. 
Mr. B. C, Andrew, architect. 

OvENDEN.—May 14.—For the trades required in erection 
of a Liberal Club at Moorside, Ovenden, Halifax. Mr. 
Lister Coates, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Central Chambers, 
10 Central Street, Halifax. 


Papruam (Lancs.).—May 12.—For the following for the 
gas committee :—(1) Retort and boiler chimneys at the new 
gasworks; (2) engine and boiler-house at the new gasworks ; 
(3) pipe trench for gas main to Sabden. Mr. A. J. Har- 
rison, gas engineer, Inskip Street, Padiham. 

Pounpstock.—May 15.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Treskinnick, in the parish of Poundstock, near Bude. Mr. 


single labourers’ cottages for the Milford Rural District S. G. Carnell, county land agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 


Council. Mr. S. Watters, clerk, Milford, County Donegal. 

IreLanp.—May 20.—For executing structural improve- 
ment, extensive repairs, and painting of Irvinestown 
Church, parish of Derryvullen North. Mr. Robert Wilson, 
hon. secretary, Castle Irvine N. School, Irvinestown. 


ScoTttanp.—May 10.—For the mason, steel and iron, car- 
penter, joiner and glazier, plaster and slater works in con- 
nection with the erection of the Carnegie baths, Forfar. 
Send names to Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., architect, 
25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, or Mr. William Gordon, 
police cler:, Forfar. 


Knutsrorp.—May 12.—For the work and materials in 


the excavating for and the erection of a brick retort-house, ScottanD.—May 18.—For erection of a rocket life-saving 


for the Light and Water Co. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. William | apparatus house at St. Abbs, for the Board of Trade. The 
5 rN Y 1 ° ns Oi fe 

Newbigging, engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. Coast Guard Station at Berwick. 

~ Lonpon.—May 11.—For erection of a brick wall and Repuitt.—May 12.—For erection of an elementary 


school at St. John’s, Redhill. Send names to Mr. A. Lund 
Newell, secretary, the Reigate education committee. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Messrs. T. R. & V. Hooper, architects, Market Hall, 


CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 


Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


iron railing along the south side of Cloudesley Place, N., for 
the Islington Borough Council. Deposit ll. ls. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
Street, N. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 
4 & 5 EAST HARDINC STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘©EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 


le. : 
| FETTER LAN E, E. C. throughout. 
felegrams: “Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. oe gins cole ot 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


hatching & Reed Laying 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


Revo ” -ENGINE & GARRIAGE SHEDS, 
HODKINSON& C2 LC? giewincHam 


Tele. Address: _ 
“Ventilator, Halifax 


Tel. No.: 81 ¥. 


Reg. No. 321,538. 


. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” © 

-. LU D ff 

| Mill Chimney and = =u Vy 
“Fi WE Y 


| iI Church Spire Repairers =p 


Mill Chimneys Raised, af 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, Bi) 7 


and Straightened without B 
stoppage of works. Chimneys Sia Fi 
Felled. islet sing 
Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 


iI! iLL . 
M 
ge 
& 
~” 
(od 
~~ 


LIGHTNING 
| CONDUCTORS. 
Et} Church Spires Restored. Telephone: 
i) §©=— No system of expensive No. 238 
scaffolding required. BRIXTONs 


Distance no object. 


EM Wesley Lightning 
Hi} Conductor Works, 
: Meadow Lane, 


Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
Telephone : 3750. 


We hold an enormous 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN OF Post for buildings of any size. 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 
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RornerHamM.—May 14.—For erection of business pre- 
mises in Badsley Moor Lane. Mr. J. Platts, architect and 
surveyor, High Street, Rotherham. 

Sr. Apps.—May 18.—For erection of a rocket life-saving 
apparatus house at St. Abbs, for the Board of Trade. The 
Coastguard Station at Berwick. : 

Satispury.—For erection of three dwelling-houses and 
shops in Fisherton Street. Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., architect and surveyor, Salisbury. 

Scottanp.—May 11.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier works of additions 
and alterations to the Station Hotel, Fraserburgh. Mr. 
Wu. S. F. Wilson, architect, 6 Broad Street, Fraserburgh. 

Scotranp.—May 14.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster and plumber work of dwelling-house at Denhead, 
Jessiefield, Countesswells. Myr. William Sim, Jessiefield. 

Scortanp.—May 14.—For mason, joiner, plumber and 
plaster works of proposed miners’ rescue station, Cowden- 
beath. Mr. David B. Campbell, architect, Victoria Build- 
ings, Cowdenbeath. 

“Scotranp.—June 11.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works of additions to 
the Masonic Institute, Buckie. Messrs. D. & J. R. 
M‘Millan, architects, 105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

Scottanp.—May 14.—For the mason, carpenter, 
plumber, painter and glazier work of alterations at 16 Com- 
merce Street, Elgin. Mr. James Jamieson, architect, 
77 High Street, Elgin. 

SraHam Harspour.—May 11.—For the whole of the work 
required in erection of P.M. church and caretaker’s house. 
Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, architect, Murton Chambers, 
8 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SHEERNESS.—May 25.—For erection of a mineral-water 
factory, stables, &c., at Railway Road. The Sheerness and 
District Licensed Victuallers’ Mineral Water Co., Ltd. 

Suitpon.—May 10.—For alterations to the ceiling of the 
Shildon Wesleyan Church. Messrs. Kitching & Lee, archi- 
tects, Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 

SvaNsFIELD.—May 12.—For the various works required 
in erection of two semi-detached houses, Eastlee, Eastwood. 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, architects, Todmorden and 
Hebden Bridge. 


To Architects, Engineers, Bullders, &c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


WATERTIGHT 


WatxEs.—May 8.—For erection of a vicarage at Mydrim, 
near St. Clears. Mr. Hugh Thomas, architect and sur- 
veyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—May 8.—For erection of twenty-five houses at 
Edwardsville, Treharris. Mr. William Dowdeswell, archi- 
tect, Treharris. 

Wates.—May 10.—For erection of a Council school to 
accommodate 100 children, at Magor, near Newport. De- 
posit 21. 2s. And for a new Council school to accommodate 
forty-eight children, at Whitebrook, in the parish of 
Llandogo, near Monmouth. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. G. 
Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Watres.—May 10.—For erecting a residence and stables 
at Pembrey, near Llanelly. Deposit 31. 3s. Send names to 
Mr. Arthur 8. Williams, M.A., architect, Llandilo. 

Watres.—May 10.—For erection of thirty or more houses, 
together with boundary walls and drains, for the Turber- 
ville Building Club at Pont Rhondda, Llwynypia. Messrs, - 
W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton Morgan, architects and 
surveyors, Dunraven Street, Tonypandy, and Dyffryn 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—May 12.—For erection of a pair of semiz 
detached villas and one single villa at the Lansdowne Road, 
Abergavenny. Mr. J. Mann, jun., architect and surveyor, 
27 Lancaster Villas, Merthyr. 

Wates.—May 15.—For building a north aisle, vestry, 
&c., to Holy Trinity Church, Abergavenny. Deposit 21. Qs. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Abergavenny. 

Watrs.—May 19.—For pulling down certain old build- 
ings and erecting complete a small post office and telephone 
exchange at Brynmawr. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff, or Mr, 
J. G. Bishop, solicitor, Brynmawr. 

Wates.—May 21.—The Board of Trade invite tenders for 
erection of a rocket life-saving apparatus house at Port 
Talbot. Harbour Master’s Office, Port Talbot. 

Watrs.—May 13.—For erection of a church at Caerau, 
near Maesteg, to seat 545 persons. Mr. George E. Halliday, 
F.R.I.B.A., 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 


WarMINSTER.—May 12.—For rebuilding Fern Cottage, 


Bell Hill. Mr. A. F. Long, architect, 53 Market Place, 
Warminster. 


re 7 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


=e 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
&.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


wWw.E. STANLEY & CO... Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London-* 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, 8.W. 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 

Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Models. 
Estates Deweloped. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


alent Steel Selfconfained 
(oakRoori(rrictfimmnas 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


CATENT:. 


FANIGHT. VENTIATOR GRIN 


Hecharacallyerflectically Gatolled, 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
W AT ER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 


Telegrams faerie London. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE, 


(CORES SE RRS Sar PRE Cn EIR IT 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


is essential, and the best results are obtained | 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co.| 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., B.C, | 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd.. 

PETERBOROUGH. — 

Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. oe 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARD 

a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING Wit 


CLEPT PATE. 


WELDON STONE 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. | 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAP! 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KET : 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
Bay NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. | 
Laundry Engineers KEIGHLEY: __-} 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Velesrama ‘“FuRSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


| 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELI : 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.j, 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Meee 

{0 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in com at 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered in ee 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. e 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY; 


71 Chatham. , 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENT 


Telephones; ) 3545 London Wall. 
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WincHesteR.—May 17.—For works in connection with BEXHILL. 


new county offices. Persons desirous of tendering may | For centtal parade improvement, erection of colonnade, 
inspect the specifications, conditions of contract and plans, pavilion, shelters, bandstand, deck promenade, &c. Mr. 
and obtain copies of bill of quantities of contract No. i Gienats. Reronels surveyor, Bexhill. 
also obtain copies of plans, section and Specification, and inch : 7 + £3.767 6 5 
inspect the conditions of contract No. 2, and all other neces- Pattinson & S54 : 7 é j F 3.743 6 5 
sary information of Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, the Pethick Bros a 2 F 3.702 6 5 
Castle, Winchester. Contract No. 1, erection of a block of Cin et , cal ; : 3.610 9 8 
buildings, containing fifty-one office and store rooms, &c., tine’ & rn ; é ; 3.584 10 4 
mostly flint-faced with stone dressings. Deposit 10. 10s. Pesietn eae ; q 3.413 9 9 
Contract No. 2, construction of about 2,000 square yards of Pievicen Tionne & Go. ; 3.303 6 5 
Hennebique concrete flooring in the new building. Deposit Fryer eee io" iy ies ols O7d es 
21. 2s. GENERAL Iron Founpry Co., Upper 
Thames Street, E.C. (accepted) . A 5,193 0 0 
TENDERS. DARTFORD (KENT). 
; For cleaning and painting works and repairs at Darenth 
b pee eule ; Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 
For the erection of the Men’s Institute. Mr. E. M. W. T. Harcu,’ M.Inst.C-E.  engineerin-chief. 
Lonespon, F.S.1., architect, Bakewell. Smith & Son e ; fy ‘ ; * ; Welo 998-118 0 
Eyre 5 : ‘ : , ; : 5 pstetoyéh ale (0) Lowe & Co. ‘ ‘ ; 2789 0 0 
eS ee a Gaunhing’& Sons © 1)" bree 2 1, Helpeniiegigngiitge g 
Twyford & Son. : : : ; ; 815 11 9 Holdsworth . | 2.539 17 0 
Wildgoose ; . ; : ; : 729 15 0 Nightingale : : : . : 2,189 0 O 
Criark, Bakewell (accepted) . 4 ; : 705 0 0 Simms & Sons . : ; ; 1,902 0 0 
Ellingham . 3 : : ; : : 1,789: 0 O 
BARNET. Wright , : : : : i 1,577 8 8 
For erection of a pump house and the construction of a well- Vigor & Co. : : : F ; 1,576 0 O 
shaft and machinery foundations at the workhouse. Inns; . : : : : : ; 1,549 0 0 
Mr. J. C. Metuiss, M.I.C.E., 264 Gresham House, Old Kazak, Belvedere (accepted). § . 1,529 9 8 
Broad Street, E.C. DEVONPORT. 
- Baughen } ; : , ‘ 2 Solsn.0r 0 War neridine 1 Pe edie sen a 
: ; 254 0 0 providing and constructing a new drainage system an 
Pearson & Son other sanitary work at the workhouse, Ford, Devonport, 
Burcuer, New Barnet (accepted) ; ; 228,..0; 0 for the Devonport Board of Guardians. Mr. Cuas. 
CurverTON, M.S.A., architect, Devonport. 
BIGGLESWADE (BEDFORDSHIRE). Beattie ' ' : ; : : . £1,258 14 0 
For the erection of printing works. Mr. THomas Cockrix1, Allen. : : 2 ‘ . ; : 932 19 1 
A.M.I.C.E., architect, Biggleswade. Smith & Son 4 : : ; , 4 929 15 0 
Redhouse & Son . 3 , : ; 2» £1,029. 0 Sale : ; : : : : ‘ 925 0 0 
Bartle & Son. : : : t : 999 0 0 Wakeham ‘ ‘ ; : : 3 : 915 0 0 
Wrycroft & Son. ; : : ; ; 999 0 0 Crockerell : ‘ : 5 : : 844 4 0 
Wricut, Langford (accepted) . : ; 900 0 0 Budge & Co. . : : ; ! J : 786 0 O 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


ROCHESTER KENT * 
LONDON OFFICE 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


IRTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
1,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
UTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
OBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
a ready for fixing. 


ply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address. ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


ZTELEPHONET& No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


3EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


| To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
a TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


|147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.  GIRST FLOOR) 
| 
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DEVONPORT — continued. GAINSBOROUGH —continued. 
J. Shaddock . s , : : : 5 ne ‘ ; Skegness. 
Stevenson , : : ; : 3 s Xi 
T. Shaddock ®. / lelsd 92:12 0 (issn at ( Hee moti trace eee a i os 
Jefford & Sons. ; . . é : 748 13 4 aes Cp aS : : ; , : ‘ ie 
Stephens E : : . ; ; ; 732 0 0 Thompson ; : 2 ; ; : : a 00 
Jenkin & Son : ; : : : ; te |0~ 0 bil ° : : : : : : 136 : 
Steer & Pearce . ; ; : : ; ieee () ntfs Fics : : : ; : : 136 
PearneBros. & 65476: 0 an & Sons . : : ; ; : Ps : . 
mes F : 5 
W. C. SHappock, Plymouth (accepted) : 641 2.3 SexaeoaoCnee Lincoln, (cobeiptea) 34 188 
Oe Ropery Road, Gainsborough 
For making a new road to the proposed goods siding at : Lhe Beer 2) hie 
Ushaw Moor Station. Dorrington : 5 ‘ ; ; : 3,700 079g 
Oliver... eu) Shy CE #266.11. 0 Cooling . OST eri 
Meredith } ; : ; ; : ; 16419 7 Wright & Son : : ; ¢ ‘ : 3,558 0 6 
W alton , k 5 PG eect) Burrell ° y ' 5 é : . ei 0 0 
\ ; Scarborough : ; 2 : : : 3,307 0 0 
CARRICK, Durhavs (accepted) ; ; ‘ IMeR Pay aE Pulte ey : 3250 0 0 
FENTON. Etmes, North Street (accepted) , f 3,240 0 0 


For the construction of a corridor and alterations of a stair- 
case at the town hall (with the object of rendering the 


larger hall safer in case of panic). Mr. S. A. Goopatt, HENDON. 
cite ae ; : £502 «+0 0 For Be eeN er Wee for ee pee ee Council, 
Ball. & Rovinesnes ; 520 0 0 at a ‘ ae Con RIMLEY, engineer, Hen one nee 
CauxLcotr, Fenton (accepted) A : ‘ 519 0 0 ue! Barat : ; ; ‘ ; 4909 9 6 
Walters, jun. ; : : ; : : 510 0 0 Gh yt & ae ; : ’ ; ; 4 856 11 ; 
Tomkinson & Bettelley. ..: . .  . 495 0 0 ta ge yh eel, i a ir ; 
GAINSBOROUGH (LINCS.). nena eee and Pavi ing . Co. (1904) ; i= - j 
For erection of, or additions to, elementary schools, for the Brummell . 4 917 6 & 
Lindsey County Council education committee, viz. :— Tamiltons ; 4.209 17 2 
Ropery Road, Gainsborough (new block) ; South Kill- Adame i 4.150 19 11 
ingholme (new school with teacher’s house) ; Skegness Griffiths & Vers i ; ; ; ; ‘ 4.138 12 9 
Council (additions); Crosby (additions). Messrs. | wowlem & rave . ; é Veg 4.098 16 5 
Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. Pawdeill Oe Ter entry, "obs oten es & 41009! ama 
} Crosby. Williams. : c : : : ’ 3,968 18 2 
Sykes 3 ; . : : : » 21,070/10: 0 Watson, jun... ; : : : ‘ 35,873 16 0 
Thompson : i 1,920 0 0 PeprettTe & Co., Finsbury Park, N. (ac-’ 
SCARBOROUGH, Lincoln (accepted) 3 1,784.70; 0 cepted). ; j ’ kf ; 3,577 6 10 


e a e e 1 : : Q' 
QUARRIES _ BOX GROUND. 
CORSA BOW, ‘] FOR HARDENING 4 te» WATERPROOFING, COME ROWN, STORE GROUND, 
OE NG fh 1° & PRESERVING FAs BUILDING MATERIALS [© ANDTHE BRINE AC COANE 
f aehacome < -¥ PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS e- ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
] GLWZR Westbourne Pa Park. HEAD-OFFICES:- varp» DALFIL. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
> 132. Grosvenor Road, MANCHESTER ~ : 
: pyvepor SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. BP eh a ae pane 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HIGH LITTLETON. LONDON —continued. 
For erecting a chapel for the Primitive Methodist Society. For the extension to stables ‘at the Liverpool Road depot, 

Mr. G. H. Grsson, Radstock, near Bath. for the Islington Borough Council. Mr. J. P. Barser, 
Coles ; : . £1,116 11 6 borough engineer 
Bristol Joinery acl Shop Fitting Gon. ; 995 2 0 bie a ee i ead ‘ £1414 15 0 
Picad Bros. . ; : 978 4 7 Weibking & Co. . - = : : : ; 
fea) S. , ; 49 8 3 Rawkins & Jackson . ; : : 1,361 0 0 
Osman . : : 4 : : : : 871 5 6 Sabey & Sons. : : : . : 13057 OF 0 
Flower . . : ; , : . 187 AZO Eyre . : ; ’ : F : : 1 2005 107. 0 
Adams & Jefferies. . . at Gh PAPOTT REE 0 Stevens & Sons . ot Sah oe ae eee 420440 50 
Moore & Son. : . . F : é TaAOy XO) Mattock & Parsons . : : 6 ‘ 1,164 0 0 
Padfield EY Sires ots tars 6.) ye 7645.4 .6 Reason OS. ees ee ee LOOe Dae 
Bird & Son . - : ; ; ; : 750 0 0 Newell & Lusty . : 2 : : : 1,148 4 90 
Corrs Bros., Peasedown (accepted) . z 700 0 O Hollingsworth . : : : : , 1,124.0 0 

IVER (BUCKS). Perey : : ; : . . 1 098;5.5) #0 
For works of sewerage and sewage disposal for the parish F. & 6. Foster ; : 7 : : gc bie dhe 
McLoughlin & Harvey Z j ; : OZ OeeO 
of Iver, Bucks, Kes the Eton Rural District Council. 
zs a N ightingale E é ; z , ‘ 107408 0 

Mr. A. GLADWELL, engineer and surveyor, Slough. Cintes 1058 0 0 
Laneoitey & JoHNsoN, Slough peered) . (£5,815°17>0 Shy j : ; ; ’ ¢ : 
Hncincer’s estimate 5859 0 0 Roberts & C One . : ‘ : 1,019 0 O 

; F ; ; , Pasterfield & Pngiich Z 3 ; aLAOpery (0h 10 
LITTLE COATES (LINCS.). Hype & Co., Norwood Tuner S:E. (ac 
For building an elementary school, for the Lindsey County cepted) . : ‘ ; ‘ : : 924 0 0 

Council education committee. Messrs. Scorer «& 

GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. For the erection of St. Saviour’s Church house, Ealing. 
Hewins & Goodhand . . : : - Eeshople: ab (e Mr. G. H. Frettowrs Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
teal & Sons . . 2 . ° . 8,300 0 0 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
ere ee. . 807100 | carusscllwhite & Sapp. i oy bh. neon 8497800 20 
Thompson . ‘ é ‘ , ; : 7,902 0 0 r ee 

: Walden & Cox . ; : F : : 4,694 0 0O 
Longden & Son . 5 : F ; ; ts3ffl 10 0 
, Ansell : : p . ; E 4,650 0 O 
Pattinson & Son : : : : 5 This) a) 10, 
Holland & Hagen : : : ; . 4,589 0 0 
Holmes & Richardson : : (loom 20 Cdddard GS 4582 0 0 
Wricut & Sox, Lincoln (accepted). . 7,697 0 0 cmp crc ee re 
I , Jarvis & Sons . : ; : d ’ 4,484 0 0 
LONDON. Carmichael : , : : : 4 4,597 0 O 
For relaying with asphalte the carriageway and footways Ogilvie & Co. , . : . . . 4,350 0 0 
of Throgmorton Street, for the Corporation. Myring & Son. . . . . . 4,297 0 0 
Carriageway. Footway W ilkins & Sons. ° ° ° . ‘ 4,278 0 0 
Limmer Asphalte Co. . ; 468 2 6 119 6 3 Bowman & Sons. : ; : , Z 4,220 0 0 
London Asphalte Co. . 467 8 0 T6e De 0 Kingerlee & Son . : ; ; : 4179 0 0 
Val de Travers Asphalte Co. 450 12 0 118 9 O Crossley & Son . . : : : 4,175 0 0 
FrENcH ASPHALTE Co. (ac- Webster & Cannon . : . ; , 4,168 0 0 
cepted) : - i 435 0 0 Ae Ome O Dickens : ; : : 3 . ’ 4,100 0 O 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
“<“Reliefr Decorations .® 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER /}CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
ondon Show Rooms: 2 Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 
Zeesouttiampton: Row, W.C. London Show Rooms: Road, ’ 
Works Tel: No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. London ‘Tel. No.: 490 Feet 
ondon Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. ge ee ad 
eeerams  Anaglypts, poe. eee ziti del bio London.” eke et ie Te ear cag 


SAMPLES, IL. LUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


fel. No.: 2141, Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF. 
FOR ALL PA es E ee ROT-PROOF. 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For erection of depot buildings at Norman Road, Greenwich, 
for the Greenwich Borough Council. 


Buildings, de., excluding cart shed. 


F. & G. Foster . £1,850 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . A7O4, 0. 0 
Wood Bros. TOO Ol 
Western 1,659 0 O 
Mills & Sons 1640-0) *0 
Newell & Lusty . 1,600 0 0 
Thomas & Edge . Late re), 0) 
Groves 1569 0970 
Gorham 1,554 11° 0 
Deacon & Son . IE ISH) 50) AG) 
Pasterfield & English (recom mend) 1298 02 0 
Cart shed. 
Pasterfield & English (recommended) 98 0 0 


For the following paving works, for the Wandsworth 
Borough Council. 


Acuba Street, ee 


Harringdon & Co. £259 4 5 
Ashvale need Booting 

Lane & Co. 748 0 0 
wien Root ron 

Adams : . . 5 427 18 2 


For the construction of a new pipe-sewer beneath Rangoon 
Street, for the ese sales 


Jackson . : : ; . £565 0 0 
Parry & Co. . : : ; 4 . : 439 0 0 
Anderson : : : ‘ . , 365 0 0 
Greig & Matthews. ' , i , , 340 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. .. . ‘ : : E SLL 40." 0 
Ewart (accepted) ; ‘ : : ‘ 290 0 0 


For setting back the fences and forecourt walls of Nos. 78 
to 84, 88 to 106 and 116 to 120 (even numbers) Wands- 
worth Road, for the L.C.€. 


LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of a painting shop at the Hammersmith ~ 


car-shed, for the L.C.C. 


Wall 

Estimate of the architec: 
J. & C. Bowyer . 
Johnson & Co. 

Leslie & Co. 


Roserts & Co., Waris Goint Road s. W. 


(accepted) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


. £5,276. 0.56 
5,140.5 O20 
5,080 0 0 
5,005 0 0 
4,991 0 0 
4,990 0 0 


For new P.M. schools and classrooms, Chilton Lane Ends. 


Mr. J. W. F. Purtirpson, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


George £1;175e80: 
Ruther for ee 1,166.3 
J. W. Moore 1,129 0 
Fenwick 1,125 0 
J. Moore 1,110 18 
Sowerley 1,092 19 
Kennedy 1,090 0 
Manners , 1,079 14 
Draper & Sons . 1,075 0 
Hope & Sons 1,063 12 
Fairnington 1,053 4 
Lazenby 1,046 9 
Pearson 1,030 0 
Brazell 1,027 10 
Oliver . 1,006 10 
Dovetas, New Shildon (accepted 1,001 4 
PORTSMOUTH. 

For alterations to the police department at the Town Hall. 
Jones : 4 ; £340 17 0 
Crockerell 237 0 0 
Durrant 235 0 0 
Coltherup & Woods 235 0 0 
Tanner (recommended) . 225 0 0 


NOGVOMNGDADVSOCONANSCSCSENOS: 


For the construction of a ladies’ lavatory and alterations to — 
the ladies’ cloak-room at the Town Hall. 


Crooks & Co. . : : ; ‘ ~ Soenur 0 Jones. £194 0 0 
Triggs . : ‘ 266 10 0 Coltherup & Woods - 160 0 0 
Howarp, Herne Hill, S. E. (accepted) 247 18 10 Durrant 142, 0 0 
Estimate of the Council’s valuer . 397 19 0 Tanner (recommended) . 114 0 0 


Sa TRESS. 


'WELL FIRE 


& FOUNDRY COMPANY’S 


NEW PATENT and IMPROVED 
FIRES and KITCHEN RANGES 


Are perfect in action—smoke “SS 
consuming, decorative. Burn 
coal, peat, wood—consume less 

| fuel—give more heat,burn longer 

f without attention, and are better 

than any other open Fire. 


The following new buildings are being 
fitted with the Coy.’s Fires : 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO., E.C. 

Bee MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
C. 


BRADFORD CITY HALL. 
LANCASTER CITY HALL. 


100,000 IN USE. 


All the Company’s Fireplaces and goods bear the / 
Company’s Trade Mark of a ‘“‘ Draw Well” as above, 


Sole Makers: 
The Well Fire & Foundry Co., Ltd., 
33 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Also Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh. 


CHAMBERS. 


The last word 
Simplicity, Efficiency and Price. 


in Cleanliness, 


NO MORE CORRODED INACCESSIBLE OVERFLOW ° 
OVERFLOW IMPOSSIBLE. 4 


Supplied singly or in ranges, with Sink attached. This 
Lavatory can also be ‘supplied with removable and 


adjustable pottery trap. 


Particulars on application. 


B. FINCH & CO., Ltd. 


82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—PRINCIPAL FRONT TO GREAT HALL— 
THE GREAT HALL. 


HOWE COOMBE, WATLINGTON. 


3T. SWITHUN’S, HITHER GREEN, S.E._INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST. 


BISHOPSTONE CHURCH, WILTS._SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR OF NAVE. 


PINNER (MIDDLESEX). 


Por forming new roads and for other works, Hand-post Field 


estate. Mr. C. P. Ayres, F.S.I., Watford. 
Free & Sons : : : £1,490 0 0 
~ Dykes : 1,444 0 0 
Lane & Co. . 11778020 
_ Ford 1,050 0 0 
- Trueman 1,049 0 0 
Brown 1,028 0 0 
- Catley ; : 1,023 0 0 
Bracey & Clark . 998 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 997 0 O 
Adams 988 0 0 
Mann 980 0 0 
Watson d , : , : ; : 970 0 0 
CHampniss & Co., Wealdstone (accepted) 890 0 0 
SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of the Wemyss parish council offices, Buck- 
haven. 
: Accepted tenders. 
_ Reekie, Kirkcaldy, mason . : £446 4 7 
_ Dewar & Walker, Methill, joiner . 403 5 0 
J. & T. Stobie, plasterer : 14717 9 
Nicoll, plumber . : 105 12 5 
_ Currie, Kirkealdy, slate 45 1 6 
_ Dickson & Nairn, painter 41 16 0 
Peters, blacksmith 26° 0: 0 


important buildings in the Kingdom. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaAGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. 
I E. W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. 
o Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 
$3 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. 
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caégliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


RECENT WORKS: 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
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PUTNEY (LONDON). 
For additions to the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney. 
Mr. R. L. Hesketu, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 110 Cheap- 
side, E.C, 


Parkinson & Son £7,045 0 O 
Lorden & Son 6,191 0 O 
Lovatt 7 6,178 10 0 
Leslie & Co. 5,958 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 5,835 0 0 
Higgs & Hill. 5,831. 0 O 
Bywater & Co. . 5,828. 0 O 
Foster & Dicksee 5,809 0 O 
Cubitt & Co. 5,804. 0 O 
Wallis & Son 5,798 0 O 
Dove Bros. . : : spray, (0) 0, 
Holland & Hannen . é 5,696 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham . 5,656 0 0 
Gartick : : 5,603 14 0 
Laurence & Son . 5,543.0 O 
Carmichael DO Lame One O 
MINTER (accepted) 5,415 0 0 
SOUTH KILLINGHOLME (LINCS.). 


For erection of a new school. 
architects, Lincoln. 


Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, 


Stamp £2,052 5 0 
Usher . 20507407 70 
Thompson . : 1801540 0 
Hollingsworth Bros. ESSlell 50 
Pattison & Son . 1,800. 0 O 
Pettifer & Stainton . 1;770:.Q 0 
Holmes & Richardson : 1765 .0° 0 
ScarsorouceyH, Lincoln (accepted) 1,585 0 0 


STONE. 


For carrying out the Eccleshall sewerage scheme. 
Barke, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) £3,371 13 8 


- By Specrat ApPointMENT 


It was largely used by the Florentines in 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 

WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION, 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. : 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.1I.B.A, 
Columns and Pilasters. : ; 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Columns and Pilasters. 4 
J.C. Prestwich, Esq. 


Ltd., 


Palace Kapurthala. 
Leigh Town Hall. 


Telegrams: “Grasp, London.” 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. ~ WALES. 
: é . For erection of a bridge in ferro-concrete over the River Taff 
The Sisto ee ae ein their meeting last aidhydiolew Mr. i ai tace engineer, Ponte 
WS aa oe ee Pacer, Cardiff (accepted) . : .. ©5675) Cae 
For the erection and completion of peo proposed WOLVERHAMPTON. 


special subjects centre. 


Gough & Son, Wolverhampton . £1,590 0 0 For construction of tramway track and contingent works 


from Queen Square to Penn Road. Mr. G. Grmsy, 


Proposed Council school. .M.1.C.E., borough. ee, 
Guest & Son, Amblecote . : H : 3,050 0 0 Homer & cy ¢ § : . £12,200: Oma 
Kingswinford, Brockmoor, proposed boys’ Council school, Graham & Sons’. | REG : ig 8,347 0 0 
and enlargement and adaptation of existing Brockmoor J. & W. 8. Briscoe . : . : . 8,203 0 0 
Council school as one for girls and infants. Trentham . : : : ; ; 7,253 5 0 
Guest & Son, Amblecote . ‘ 3 : 4,150 0 0 Faulks ; : . : . . . 7,204 6 6 
‘ ; k : Griffiths & Co. . ; j F : : 7,085. 3 70 
Alterations and Tae ead Audley mixed Council Stark nee ; ; : , , 6,885 2 6 
School. 
Godwin, Hanley. ey) WF a60 0-0] , DOOR 
Enlargement and improvement of Onecote Council school Law:t\} ji , : : : ; : 6,579 0 0 
and provision a new offices. Holloway . g : . ; ‘ : 6,518 8 5 
Godley, Hanley . . ee peat Oy. 0 Boswell. ws 
Alterations and Ga prouenients at Stalithecne Leek Road TRENTHAM, Handsworth (accepted) . ; 5,404 0 0 
Council school. a 
Moss, Milton : ; ; 279 0 0 Received too late for Classification. 
Improved lighting and surface of playgrounds, conversion FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
of offices, ce. For the erection of a branch bank for Messrs. Barclay & Co, 
Williams, Great Wyrley . : : : Org 40.0 Messrs. Tomkins, Homer & Lay, architects, Frinton-on- 


Sea, and 54 & 55 Bishopsgate Street Without, H.C. 


WINCHMORE HILL. Quantities by Mr. R. H. Maynew, St. Benet Chambers, 


For road repairing and. tar. paving work, &c., at the Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Northern (Convalescent) Fever Hospital, for the Metro- Ward . ; ; ; : : . £2,506 00 

politan Asylums . Board. Mr; 7. W:-- eeHarcn, Deaves : : y : : , 2,545 Om 

M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief, Everett & Son ie i ; ; : : 2,397 0 0 
Roadamant Co... : : . £2,042 14 0]. Parsons . ; ; ; |, 2,380: Oats 
Wainwright & Co. ; 2 - 4 : 1°622) 12) 4 Chambers . 3 z : 2 . F 2,348 0 0 
Northern Quarries Co. . : ‘ i 1,076 18 7 Gladwell . : : ; , : : 2/335. Gua 
Greenfield . : , ; ; : ‘ 1,021 6 9 Harrie. : ‘ ; : : : 2,300 0 0 
Mann . : : : : 1,012 10 0 Dobson & Aontee : ; : ; : 2,296 0 0 
Shepherd & Sons ; : : : 1,011 0 4 Catchpole & Sons ; : : { ; 2,272 “aa 
Adams : : ; : 997 0 0 Wash 2 , 4 : : ; 2,258. Oaa0 
A> CaeWe Hobie & es : ; : : 875 0 0 Jones’ . ; ; 5 : : 2,179 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. . ‘ : ; ; ; 839 0 0 Jrimwood & Sons : : » 2,159) 10D 
Grounds & Newton. ; ‘ Q : 709 10 0 Braumont, Colchester (accepted) : ‘ 2,096 0 0 
S. Hopman & Co., Peckham (accepted) . 649 0 0 Architects’ estimate . é : , : 2,185 0 0 


LIFTS « CRANE 


Th FOUNRED ge x . ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, 
e _, LONDON& J. G. CHILDS & Co., L 
| LANCASHIRE 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GRIN, N.W. 


dinburgh| (G23) Rock aspuaLter 


¢ Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
ife Assurance Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines _ 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. iam 
L s ty £4,432,626. ] 
Company ee fas: a NED Sen. LIVERPOOL, | THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT 60., 1! 
: ea ces ET, E.C. , MANCHESTER. 
Yhe OLDEST OFFICE transacting LIFE eee tay ar ae ie, | zea 170 20 cores Sipe rel. Nout 


ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNU-|FIRE — ACCIDENT — MARIN 
*% This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 


ITY Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 


or other risks—which affords the ADDITIONAL octasioned by Fire. OF ALL 
SECURITY of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) 

Yesides an ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND FIRST CLASS DEALEF 
ANNUITY FUND which now exceeds EVERYWHERE. 


£4,225,000. SAVE 50/4 


OF YOUR 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES COAL BILL 
MODERATE PREMIUMS By USING THE PATENT 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS ° Bond” Stove 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) FH E 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


Recent Testimonial. 


Chelmsford, 12th January, 1909. SASH CL Durabilit 
DrAR SrRs,—I have very great pleasure in ay ~ Une ; 
Income £500,000. |f stating the “Bond” Stoves have given me entire LINE. > Bee | 


satisfaction, and I have no hesitation in saying, @ sash lines at prt 


oy tically THE SA 
RR < PRICE 


that if I were purchasing stoves for a new house 
I should. with my present experience, have all 


Manager and Astuary, 


- a the fireplaces fitted with them. Apart from the 

ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., BLA. great heat generated, and thoroughly distributed AD IT 18 SPECIFIED by? 
about the room, they are most economical in & Best Architects. 

HEAD OFFICE: coal consumption.—Yours very truly, e IT 18 USED by the Bb 


Builders. 


(Signed) WILLIAM F. GEpp. 
26 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. sole Manu- WILMER & SONS 
LONDON OFFICES: facturers : ) 
© 41 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 11-14 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
West-End—166 PICCADILLY, W. where the above may be seen in action. 


7 © WM.E. PECK & C 
(Incor?s 


31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. 


May 7,:1909.] 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAINFALL ON THE 
DESIGN OF SEWERS.* 


Tur author stated that existing records of rainfall are of 
little value in settling the provisions that must be made 
for surface water passing to the sewers, which is generally 
estimated on the basis of the total rainfall over the whole 
area to be drained. This method, however, frequently leads 
to inadequate provision for storm water. 

_ Judging from the report of the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal, it is not unusual for sewers to serve as 
jand drains also, but it is a mistake to allow the quantity 
‘of foul sewage which has to be purified, and in some cases 
lifted, to be increased by a large volume of subsoil water, 
and suitable precautions would render this unnecessary. 
It will generally be found that the augmented cost of 
dealing with the larger quantity of sewage would in time 
considerably exceed the cost of repairing the sewer. 

_ Reference was made to the author’s experiments under- 
taken to enable him to estimate the quantity of rainwater 
absorbed by various surfaces during heavy storms of short 
duration, and particulars of some heavy rainstorms were 
quoted from “ Records of British Rainfall,’ by H. R. Mills, 
D.Sc., LL.D., the average rate of rainfall per hour in these 
storms being 3 inches during an average period of seventeen 
minutes. 

_ Since but few reliable records are kept of the rate of 
vainfall in inches per hour, the author thought that the 
frequency of heavy storms may be assumed to be greater 
than is generally believed, and that the provision to be 
made for storm water, when designing sewers, should be 
3inches per hour during a period of fifteen minutes. 

_ A detailed illustrative description was given for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the author’s methods of estimating 
the quantities of water which may be expected to find their 
way into the sewers from (a) roofs and yards; (b) road sur- 
faces; and the opinion was expressed that in the more 
densely populated centres the proportion of rainwater from 
roofs and clean yards exceeds that from roads and foul 
surfaces. 


* Abstract of a paper by O. A. Battiscombe read on Monday, 
‘May 3, before the Society of Engineers. 
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Referring to the use for drinking purposes of rainwater 
from roofs, as sometimes obtains both at home and abroad, 
the inference was drawn that this water, if allowed to pass 
into the sewers, is wasted, while at the same time the cost 
of purification and pumping (if any) is increased. 

As regards the cost of providing a separate system of 
drainage for roof and surface water, the author considered 
that the cost would not be prohibitive, while the accruing 
advantages would be considerable. 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS. 


THE inaugural meeting of the members resident in District 
No. 6 (South-Eastern District Committee) was held at 
Olympia on Saturday, April 24, 1909, at 11 a.m., when 
there were present :—Messrs. Henry C. Adams (London), 
W. Louis Carr (Ruislip-Northwood), 8. J. Higgs (London), 
P. J. May (Wealdstone), A. J. Meeson (Brentwood), 
B. Partridge (Walthamstow), J, H. Reay (Hertfordshire), 
J. W. Riggs (Hertford) and G. Simcox (South Mimms). 
Mr. Henry C, Adams, having undertaken the duty of calling 
the committee together, opened the proceedings, and asked 
Mr. A. J. Meeson, surveyor and engineer, Brentwood Urban 
District Council, member of Council, to preside. Mr. A. J. 
Meeson then took the chair, 

On the proposition of Mr. A. J. Meeson, seconded by 
Mr. J. H. Reay, it was resolved that Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., A.M.I.E.E., be appointed district 
chairman ; and on the proposition of Mr. A. J. Meeson, 
seconded by Mr. J. W. Riggs, it was resolved that Mr. 
Bernard Partridge be appointed hon. district secretary. 

It was decided that Messrs. S. J. Higgs, P. J. May, 
J. H. Reay, J. W. Riggs, W. Louis Carr and George 
Simcox be appointed members of an executive sub-committee 
to arrange visits and meetings in conjunction with the 
chairman and hon. secretary ; and later that, having regard 
to By-law 22, the chairman, hon. secretary and the executive 
sub-committee should continue in office until the annual 
general meeting of the Institution, to be held not later than 
October 1910, when they would become eligible for re-election. 

During an informal discussion it was suggested that the 
utility of the district meetings would be increased in pro- 
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portion as the district membership increased, and the hon. 
secretary was instructed to send a list of all the members in 
the district to each member, in the hope that it might further 
this object. The hon. secretary was also instructed to ask 
the members for suggestions for visits to any suitable works 
in progress in their neighbourhood, and to ascertain the 
names of those members willing to contribute papers to be 
discussed at a district meeting to be held in the autumn. 

It was proposed that as far as possible visits to works 
and meetings for the discussion of papers should be arranged 
in conjunction with District Committee No. 7, in order to 
obtain larger attendances, which would be to the mutual 
advantage of the members in both districts, 

Southern District Committee.—The inaugura! meeting 
for the formation of this committee was held at Olympia, 
London, on April 24, there being, present Messrs. E. A. 
Stickland (Windsor), Horace Boot (Tunbridge Wells), T. C. 
Barralet (Godstone), Geo, H. Widger (Godstone), Charles 
Turton (East Grinstead), G. B. Hartfree (Alton), 8. B. 
Drake (Leatherhead), J. Randerson (Sevenoaks), L. Rander- 
son (Strood), John Marshall (Malling), W. Stephenson 
Raine (Hungerford), A. H. Jennings (Erith), H. F. New- 
land (Newport, Isle of Wight), E. W. Ray-Johnson (Uck- 
field) and E. W. Veale (Farnham) 

Upon the motion of Mr. E. W. Veale, who had under- 
taken the preliminary work of organising the committee, 
Mr. Horace Boot, A.M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., was unanimously 
appointed chairman pro tem., the question of the appoint- 
ment of a permanent chairman being left until the next 
meeting. Mr. Veale temporarily accepted the hon. secretary- 
ship. 

It was proposed by Mr. Turton, seconded by Mr. Rander- 
son and carried, that London be the central meeting place 
of the committee for ordinary business, but that upon invita- 
tion being extended to the committee by members in varying 
centres of the district, for inspection of works, &c., the 
meetings should be held at such centres if so decided. 

Upon the invitation of Mr. Horace Boot it was proposed 
by Mr. Hartfree, seconded by Mr. Ray-Johnson and carried, 
that the next meeting of the committee should be held on 
June 5 at Tunbridge Wells. A cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Boot for presiding, and to Mr. E. W. Veale for organis- 
ing the committee, terminated a very successful meeting. 


South-Western District Committee.—A meeting was held 
at Exeter on April 22 for the purpose of forming the South- 
Western District Committee of the Institution. The follow- 
ing were present:—Messrs. S. Algar (Hxeter), C. Owen 
Baines (Paignton), J. Hanson (Tiverton), H. A. Hughes 
(Tiverton), S. Hutton (Exmouth), Thomas Jones (Credi- 
ton), Frank Latham (Penzance), T. Orchard (Clutton), 
Mr. B. Wyand, the secretary of the Institution, attended, 
and Mr. Latham occupied the chair. 

Mr. Latham was elected district chairman, and Mr. 
Baines hon. district secretary. In order that local repre- 
sentation upon the Council should not be weakened by the 
fact that Mr. Latham was already a member of the Council, 
Mr. Hutton was recommended for election on the Council 
of the Institution, and the secretary was instructed to com- 
municate this desire at the next Council meeting. With 
reference to the question which was raised of transferring 
Somerset to the Western District, it was decided to preserye 
intact the South-Western District, as mapped out by th 
President of the Institution. a 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Coalbrookdale Company. Ltd., have supplied the 
Tilt fire to the Duke of Argyll for Roseneath Castle. a 


Mr. Grorce Coats, of Glen Taner, N.B., has given an 


_ £piscopal church to Aboyne, near Aberdeen, and commis- 


sioned William Morris & Co. (Ruskin House), Ltd., West- 
minster, to supply the windows with glass of the early 
fifteenth century. The chancel window is richly decorated 
and strictly to the period, whilst the remainder of the 
windows are formed of actual old glass collected by the firm 
for the general filling, and have valuable specimens of 
Flemish and Swiss heraldic and ecclesiastical coloured glass 
introduced. The architects were Messrs. Fryers & Penman, 
of Largs, N.B. 


Mr. E. P. Hoorry, the Notts county surveyor, has been 
invited to read a paper before the American section of the 
International Road Congress at Seattle on tar macadam anda 
the maintenance of roads. ° 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


ArrnoueH the Building Trades Exhibition is now closed 
‘there is no reason to believe that it is forgotten by tHose to 
‘whom it was intended to appeal. According to the popular 
-yerdict—the jury was non-technical as well as technical— 
it may be eccepted as the most attractive of the series. The 
number of visitots was very large and included many who 
were highly welcome to the exhibitors. It is to be hoped 
‘that there will be a good harvest to reward the enterprise of 
the building trades. 

We have already ‘given a detailed account of a consider- 
able proportion of the stands; but there still remain one or 
two which call for a more particular notice than is afforded in 
the classified list of exhibitors with which we conclude our 
articles on the memorable Building Trades Exhibition 
‘of 1909. 

_ Panels, Ltd., of Birkenhead, produce repoussé work and 
‘decorative metal work for use as friezes, overmantels, or 
other spaces where panels can be introduced with effect. The 
materials employed are copper or brass or silver. In decora- 
tion of this sort there ought to be the greatest possible care 
in the selection of designs and designers, if it is to win a 
place in the esteem of architects. The Stand showed one 
panel in silver (designed, we believe, by Mr. Gilbert Bayes) 
which is worthy of a place anywhere, and conclusively shows 
how effective and artistic they can be. By the new methods 
a picture can be reproduced up to 3 feet by 4 feet, and Panels, 
Ltd., are ready to reproduce any special design. They have 
already a very large selection ranging from Classic proces- 
sions to a twentieth century lifeboat rescue. The work would 
be particularly suitable for passenger ships, cafés, or hotels, 
smoking-rooms or libraries. Architects can incorporate the 
panels in their scheme of interior decoration with most 
pleasing results. 

A few months ago samples of roofing tiles made by the 
Nostell Brick and Tile Works, near Wakefield, were sent to 
undergo weathering tests in London. We give below the 
results. A sample when totally immersed in water for 
twenty-four hours absorbed 0.28 per cent. A sample when 
totally immersed in water for seven days absorbed 0.33 per 
cent. A sample when subjected to an atmosphere of damp 
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teen days remained unaffected. A sample when subjected to 
an average temperature of 25.4 degrees frost, being saturated 
with water and frozen and thawed twelve times remained 
unaffected. A sample when subjected to an average tem- 
perature of 25.4 degrees frost, being frozen and thawed 
twelve times (dry) remained unaffected. These results are 
conclusive proof that the tiles are as good as they look. The 
Stand had a buff terra-cotta entrance doorway. The Nostell 
Brick and Tile Works, as their name implies, make red and 
blue bricks as well as plain and ornamental roofing and floor- 
ing tiles. 

The Globe Trading Company, of Haarlem, Holland, ex- 
hibited at Stand 214, Row N, Cruyff’s patent panic-proof 
revolving door, which they sold at the Exhibition to the 
Carlton Hotels Company, Ltd., for the Pall Mall entrance 
to the hotel. The special features claimed for this new 
patent are as follows :—This revolving door has distinct and 
important advantages. It has a safety handle in each of the 
four panels, which, if pulled down, immediately closes the 
four wings, whether in action or not. The action of folding 
up the wings causes the bolt to be withdrawn from the floor, 
and the whole door can be moved aside in a few seconds. 
This is a most important advantage, not only in case of 
panic, but it also enables bulky packages to be carried 
through and gives free access or exit. 

One of the Stands honoured with a detailed inspection by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales was that of Messrs. William 
Mallinson & Son, and their Royal Highnesses expressed great 
admiration for the quality and variety of the woods and 
carving. Part of the Stand was partitioned off as a room 
for the purpose of showing the excellent effect of an apartment 
panelled with finely figured Italian walnut. The work was 
executed from the designs of Mr. H. Tanner, jun., by Mr. 
H. H. Martyn, of Cheltenham, who carried out the remark- 
able hand carving shown by Messrs. Mallinson. There were 
also numerous polished panels of rare fancy woods, and a big 
stock of seasoned hardwoods selected for high-class joinery 
in interior decoration and shop-fitting. This Stand received 
very general attention throughout the exhibition. 

The British Panelling Guild, LItd., are exploiting the 
Mansfield-Robinson’s patents, and should meet with con- 
siderable success in putting this form of decoration within 


sulphurous acid gas (after saturation with water) for four- | the reach of many houseowners who are at present unable to 
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indulge their desire for it by reason of the cost. Their inclu- 
sive price is 1s. 6d. per foot super in the London district ; this, 
it is important to remember, is inclusive of sterile oiling, 
capping and skirting rail; or, if moulded, the price is 3d. per 
super foot more. The panelling requires neither screws nor 
nails, and can be either a tenant’s or a landlord’s fixture. 
One feature of it is the rapidity with which it may be fixed. 
The system was used in the Daily Mirror Perfect Cottage at 
the Franco-British Exhibition and was awarded a gold medal. 
It is made at Samuel Elliott & Sons’, Ltd., joinery and mould- 
ing works, Caversham, Reading. 

‘‘Red Cross’’ brand of Portland cement and ‘‘ Reinfor- 
crete’’ are the two products of the Wouldham Cement Com- 
pany, Ltd., a business which was established in 1855, and 
has now a weekly output of 3,000 tons from their Lion 
Works at Grays, in Essex. The company guarantee that 
the ‘‘ Red Cross’’ brand more than fulfils the requirements 
of the revised British Standard Specification. Messrs. 
Henry Faija & Co. recently carried out some tests which 
fully prove this statement. Thus, the residue left after sift- 
ing through a 180 by 180 mesh sieve was 13.7 per cent., 
instead of the 18 per cent. allowed, and when a 76 by 76 
sieve was used, the residue was 0.4 instead of 3 per cent. 
The tensile strain on briquettes seven days and twenty-eight 
days from gauging averaged 539 lb. and 677 lb. per square 
inch respectively, compared with the 400 lb. and 500 Ib. set 
down in the standard specification. The sample expanded 
3 millimetres, compared with the 10 millimetres permissible 
after twenty-four hours aeration. The other tests were of a 
no less satisfactory character. Tests were also carried out on 
a sample of ‘‘ Reinforcrete,’’ which is specially manufac- 
tured for reinforced concrete work, and with equal success. 
The Wouldham Cement Company export to most parts of the 
world, and have their own cooperages where casks are made 
which render leakage practically impossible. 

The Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Co. were exhibiting at 
Stand 245, Row P., their new patent pedestal earth closet, 
with draw-out mechanism. The earth closets of Messrs. 
Moule & Co. have been before the public for so many years 
that architects are generally well acquainted with the system. 

Cornish granite was shown by John Freeman, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., who have their headquarters at Penryn. Part of the 
stand was formed of the granite balustrading and piers in 


? 


‘on the steelwork would break it. 


course of erection at the new reservoir at Chingford for the 
Metropolitan Water Board. The material has been used on 
several recent London buildings, including the L.C.C. Tech- 
nical Schools, Southampton Row, New Old Bailey, Embank- 
ment Wall, new County Hall, New Scotland Yard extension, 
&c. The quarries are equal to supplying 500,000 cubic feet of 
dressed granite a year. 

The Strebel Boiler Co., Ltd., had in Bay 5 of the Gallery 
the hot water boiler ‘‘ Kennet ’’ and the low pressure steam 
boiler ‘‘ Dorchester.’’ These consist of upright O-shaped 
cast-iron sections connected at top and bottom with push- 
nipples, making a reliable and elastic metallic joint. They 
are intended primarily for heating buildings. This make of 
boilers has obtained very wide popularity by reason of their 
simplicity and efficiency. 

On Monday the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring 
Syndicate, Ltd., gave a demonstration of the effect of heavy 
loads falling from a height on their floor. A stone weighing 
90 lb. was dropped from 10 feet on to the centre of the floor, 
measuring 20 feet by 12 feet, the clear span between girders 
being the latter dimension. After repeated falls on the same 
spot, about 15 inches square, a hole was knocked through, 
the stone remaining suspended on the tension bands. Simi- 
larly a 30-lb. iron shot was dropped from 18 feet on to an- 
other part with much the same effect. Against the side of 
the floor, consisting of one of the 9 by 4 girders, a glass 
measuring tube was placed, so that any thrust or pressure 
A hen’s egg was also laid 
on the concrete surface a few feet from where the stone was 
dropped, so that the least vibration would crack it. On 
examination afterwards it was found that every portion of 
the floor, except the small spaces on which the weights had 
fallen was unharmed; neither the glass tube nor the egg 
showed any fracture, and there was absolute cohesion of the 
cement mortar joints in which the iron tension bands were 
embedded. 


We are unable to find room for a detailed notice of each 
of the Stands, consequently we conclude by mentioning the 
names of those exhibitors to whom no allusion has yet been 
made : 

Art Metal Work.—Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, 
Limited; F. E. Douglas Cooper; John Daymond & Son; 


| Largest Makers o Cast-Iron Tanks 
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Tanks of any size supplied and erected anywhere... 
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Contractors to the Admiralty, War Department, and Crown Agents for the Colonies. Telegrams: ‘‘ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD.” 


| Newton, Chambers & Co. Ltd. thornciitic ironworks, near Sheffield 
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Geo. Farmiloe & Sons ; James Gibbons; Stanley Jones & 
Company; ©. J. Thursfield & Company; Wenham & 
Waters, Limited; E. Worrall & Company. 
Baths and Bath Rooms.—John Bolding & Sons; Davis, 
| Bennett & Company; Ellkay & Company, Limited; Far- 
ringdon Works and H, Pontifex & Sons, Limited; Fenlon & 
Son ; John Jones (Chelsea), Limited; Patent Tip-Up Bath 
Company ; Wenham & Waters, Limited. 

Boilers (Domestic).—W. J. Burroughes; Eagle Range 
and Gas Stove Company, Limited; Ellkay & Company, 
Limited ; Fenlon & Son; Loco Vapour-Gas Light Company, 
Limited; London Warming and Ventilating Company, 
Limited; J. F. Philips & Son; Thomas Potterton ; James 
Stott & Company ; Smith & Wellstood ; Werner, Pfleiderer 
& Perkins, Limited. 

Bricks, Tiles, Terra-cotta, Faience, Sanitary Pipes, and 
Clay Goods generally. —Binfield Brick and Tile Company; $ 
& E. Collier, Limited; Dawson & Company, Limited; Dia- 
mond Stair Tread Company, Limited ; Wm. Exley & Sons : 
Haunchwood Brick and Tile Company, Limited, and G. W. 

‘Lewis’ Tileries, Limited ; Hazelwood Brick Company; Jno. 
Knowles & Company ; London Brick Company; H. J. & C. 
Major, Limited ; Thomas Mitchell; Nostell Brick and Tile 
Works; Thomas Pascall & Sons; Pentewan Development 
and Brick Company, Limited; Mrs. M. Leyborne Popham ; 

D. & C. Rutter, Limited; Somerset Trading Company, 

Limited; Stanley Brothers, Limited; Rd. Trower; G. 
Tucker & Son, Limited; Weldon & Corby Patent Brick 

Company, Limited; James Woodward, Limited; Matthew 

Wylie. 

Carving.—Bath Cabinet Makers’ 

John Daymond & Son. 

Chimney Pots, Cowls, etc.—G. Gross ; Haunchwood Brick 


Company, Limited ; 


and Tile Company, Limited, and G. W. Lewis’ Tuileries, 
Limited; Jno. Knowles & Company; E. G. Wright. 
Concrete Mizxers.—Ransome verMehr Machinery Com- 


pany ; Stothert & Pitt. 

Damp-course Roofing Felts, etc.—D. Anderson & Son ; 
Bitumite Damp-course Company, Limited; R. W. Black- 
well & Company, Limited ; Corsite Sales Company, Limited ; 
‘Dublin Asphalte and Flat Roofing Company; F. Jones & 
Company; La Brea Asphalte Company, Limited ; Limmer 
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Black Japanned, 
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Nicke!} Plated, 
Bronze Plated. 
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SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS. 


Asphalte Paving Company, Limited; F. McNeill & Com- 
pany; Vulcanite, Limited. 
Door Furniture and Fittings, etc.—Birmingham Guild of 
Handicraft ; James Gibbons; H. G. Goodwin & Son. 
Doors.—H. C. Cleaver, Limited; Globe Trading Com- 


pany ; Pemberton, Arber & Carey; Stavers & Stavers; 
Jno. P. White. 
Drain Testing Appliances.—Banner Sanitation Com- 


pany; Burn Brothers; Cakebread, Robey & Company; H. 


Hart; Webb Lamp Company, Limited; Jno. Yates & Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Drain Cleansing Machines.—Ward, Skelding & Com- 
pany. 


Drawing Office Specialities —L. Franklin; B. J. Hall & 
Company; S. C. & P. Harding, Limited ; Limmer & Com- 
pany ; Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, Limited. 

Electric Light Fittings.—Teale Fireplace Company ; C. 
J. Thursfield & Company. 

Entrance Gates.—Jno, 
pany, [ron Gate Works. 

Fencing.—Economic Fencing Company, Limited ; 
den Fencing Company ; 'T. W. Palmer & Co. 

Filters.—Candy Filter Company,. Limited. 

Fire Extinguishers and Appliances..—J. Blakeborough & 
Sons; Messer & Thorpe. 

Floors,- Fire-Resisting, and Materials.—Jos. F. Ebner ; 
Fireproof Partition and Spandrel Wall Company; Lewis 
Construction Company, Limited; Manu Marble Company, 
Limited ; Newellite Glass Tile Company, Limited; Side- 
olith ; Vuleanite, Limited. 

Floors.—Acme Flooring and Paving Company 
Limited; Jos. F. Ebner; Excellence Wood Block 
Company ; William Griffiths & Company, Limited. 

Glass.—Anthesian Stained Glass Company, Limited ; 
Arnold & Sansum, Limited; Durolite Company, Limited ; 
Geo. Farmiloe & Sons. 

Glass Tiles.—Bow] Fireplace Company and Shark Opal 
Tile Company ; Newellite Glass Tile Company, Limited. 

Joinery and Mouldings.—Geo. F. Arney, Limited; Arnold 
& Sansum; H. ©. Cleaver, Limited ; Bath Cabinet Makers’ 
Company, Limited; John Daymond & Sons; Excellence 
Wood Block Flooring Company ; H. G. Goodwin & Son. 


P. White; E. Worrall & Com- 


Fern- 


(1905), 
Flooring 


MADE IN 130 SIZES. 
From 4 oy 6 to 24 by 42. 


Each Ventilator is packed !n a separate cardboard 
box. and is furnished with one brass pulley (no 
cord or tassels). 


These ‘Ventilators being made entirely of Wrought Steel, breakage either in transportation, in stock or in use, is practically 


impossible. 


They are light in weight, with a consequent Saving in Carriage. 
The Operating Slide is made of very heavy gauge steel, and is especially strong to insure against breakage and guaranteeing a free 


_ and positive operation. 


Each Ventilator is packed in a separate cardboard box, and is furnished with one brass Pulley (no cord or tassels). 
Sold by all LS Seas Builders’ Merchants. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. (Inc.), 31 Bartholomew Close; London, E.C. 
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Lighting.—Hornsby & Sons, Limited; ‘ Loco”? Vapour- 
Gas Light Company, Limited; Machine Gas Syndicate, 
Limited ; Praed Patent Safety Gas Light Company ; James 
Stott & Co. 

Metal Casements and Fittings.—Campbell, Smith & Com- 
pany ; Geo. Farmiloe & Sons ; Perfector Window Company, 
Limited; Wenham & Waters. Limited. 


Paints, Varnishes, Hnamels, Distempers, etc.—Aero- 
graph Company, Limited; D. Anderson &, Son; Arabian 
Gold Enamel Company; R. W. Blackwell & Co., Limited ; 
Duggan, Neel and McColm, Limited; R. Gay & Company, 
Limited; Gelatinous White Company, Limited; Gross, 
Sherwood & Heald; William Harland & Sons; Percy 
Heffer & Company, Limited; John Line & Sons, Limited ; 
A. Sanderson & Sons, Limited; L. G. Shaw & Company ; 
Thornley & Knight, Limited ; Archibald. Vickers ; Wilkin- 
son, Heywood & Clark, Limited; Major & Co., Limited ; 
Mander Bros. 

Panelling, etc.—British Panelling Guild, Limited; H. 
C. Cleaver, Limited; Venesta, Limited. 

Parquetry.—James Latham, Limited. 

Partitions (lire-Resisting).—Acton Patent Concrete Par- 
tition Company (1909), Limited; Clark & Company; H. 
W. Cullum & Company; Fireproof Partition and Spandrel 
Wall Company ;.Gardel, Limited; Granite Silicon Plaster 
Company, Limited; Hempstead Patent Brick Company ; 
F. Jones & Company; Pentewan Development and Brick 
Company, Limited. 

Paving Materials.—Abdon Clee Stone Quarry Company, 
Limited; Acme Flooring and Paving Company (1904), 
Limited ; Ceiriog Granite Company, Limited; Clee Hill Dhu 
Stone Company ; Emborough Stone Company ; Enderby and 
Stoney Stanton Granite Company, Limited; Field & Mac- 
kay ; Wiiliam Globe Granite Company, Limited; A. C. W. 
Hobman & Company; Imperial Stone Company, Limited ; 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, Limited; Roadite, 
Limited; Tarafirma, Limited; Tarmac, Limited; Tilbury 
Contracting and Dredging Company (1906), Limited ; West 
of England Metal Company, Limited. 

Plaster.—Clark & Company ; 
Granite Silicon Plaster Company, 


John Daymond & Son; 
Limited. 


Plumbing.—Auto Controller 
North British Plumbing Company. 

Pumping Plant.—Aerograph Company, Limited; Duke 
& Ockenden; Hagle Engineering Company; Goodrich & 
Hamlyn; Ham, Baker & Company; Phoenix Engineering 
Company, Limited. 

Ranges, Stoves, Grates, Kitcheners, Radiators, ete. (see 
also Boilers and Heating Apparatus).—W. J. Burroughs & 
Sons; Candy & Company, Limited; Eagle Range and Gas 
Stove Company, Limited; Ellkay & Company; Fenlon & 
Son; “ Loco’? Vapour-Gas Light Company, Limited; Lon- 
don Warming and Ventilating Company, Limited ; Thomas 
Potterton ; A. Ritchie & Co., Limited ; Smith & Wellstood ; 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins; Yates, Haywood & Co. 

Reinforced Concrete Construction.—Jno. Barker & Com- 


and Switch Company ; 


pany ; Edmond Coignet, Limited ; Lewis Construction Com- 
pany, Limited; Sideolith; Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, Limited (Rahs Sy stem), 


Revolving Doors, ete.—Elliott’s Moulding and Joinea 
Company, Limited ; Globe Training Company ; ; Pemberton, 
Arber & Carey. 

Road Rollers (Motor).—Barford & Perkins. 

Roofing Materials.—D. Anderson & Son, Limited; Daw- 
son & Co. ; Dublin Asphalte and Flat Roofing Company ; 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, Limited ; aT Sankey & 
Sons, Limited; Vulc anite, Limited. 

Sanitary Specialities. Adams & Company; John Bold- 
ing & Sons; British Sanitary Company; Burn Bros. ; 
Davis, Bennett & Company ; Dawson & Company, Limited ; 
Defries & Sons, Limited; Jno. Knowles & Company ; Mel 
lowes & Company ;, The Morgan Syndicate ; Stanley Bros., 
Limited ; Webb Lamp Company, Limited. 

Shop and Window Fittings.—Arnold 
Limited ; Stanley Jones & Company. 

Ventilation.—Banner Sanitation 
Lyon Ventilation Company, Limited ; 
Limited ; James Stott & Company. 

Wall Papers.—John Line & Sons, Limited; Percy Heffer 
& Company, Limited ; A. Sanderson & Sons, Limited. 

Wood Preservatives.—D. Anderson & Son ; 
Company, Limited ; 
Company, Limited. 


Company; Glover- 
Matthews & Yates, 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


PERFECT IN‘ QUALITY AND MAKE. 


l. ne 


f 


THE “ZETA” WOOD FLOORING 60., Ltd., 


Crispin's Wharf, Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO Hi.M. lols OFFICE & ADMIRALTY. 


Telegrams: ‘* Zetillo, London."’ 


Telephone : 1324 East. 


& Sansum, 


Corsite Sales 
John Line & Sons, Limited ; Major & 
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THE | dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


rebitect and ontr x answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
ys) g acl eporter, our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 

FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1909. | ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great | The Hditor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s 6d. 
(All business communications to the Managing Director, 


! 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
| and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
t P. A. GILBERT WOOD, may be interested. 

Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, | No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
London, England. 

re Entered in the United States of America as second-class 


| matter. Agents for America, The Inter ta 
: by national News Conn ; rcatt 
= ED | orrespondents are i] ; ake ther ommunications 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, | _ : i ee Ose eats 
England, and New York. | as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
cobb nee | > + spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


name and address of the wrrter—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faath. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA; 


{ 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning | TENDERS, ETC. 

vhambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for | . . : ; 

Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made “x As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
Subscription $5.20. appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 


| 
| Sd nll ticularly requested that information of this description be 


} SS ey forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

ts Wresiminster has become one of the most important centres 7a 3 

| fithe professions of Architecture and Cioil a eepine, Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 

rrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD == SPSS eee = 

» CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices tn that district at é 

3 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

LELDING & plapeccomeng Zhe pe eee ate res for all GLascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
SER UL POSES. poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 

ioer F out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 

he Birmingham Offices are at p02 COLMORE ROW. of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 751., 501. 

: and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 

AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, GrimsBy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
felbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, at an estimated cost of 26,0001. Premiums of 2501., 1502. 
dvistchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and and 100/.. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 


Hobart, Tasmania. as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 


| 
| 


SouTH AFRICcA—Cextral News Agency, Ltd. Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
! Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 
—<——— Motrsty.—June 1.—The East and West Molesey Urban 


: District Council invite plans, with specifications and esti: 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. mates, for an isolation hospital. Mr. D, Cann, Clerk, Coun- 
der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors | ‘i! Offices, er ant rans ‘an tow pats Te 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if Mosstzy.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 


4 ; : mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
| received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, school for 300 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives | miums 15l. 15s. and 51. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Jater than first post on Saturday mornings, Mossley, Lancs. ute 
ir an. an eas lence Reapinc.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council in 
. A 7 vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &., on the For- 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.1.B.A., 
.. ; : ‘ ; as assessor. Premiums of 1001., 751., and 501. Deposit 11. 1s. 
mew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 
the: Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—July 9.—For additions to the town 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has hall, including hall to seat 3,000. people, and police court. 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | Premiums of 100]. and 501. for designs placed second and 
m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 
| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this ' upon-Trent. 


—— 


ae 


SASH 
| CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
. PAVEMENT 


ne 1 vlich 
Bring in Daylight. 
3 Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lightss. &¢.7 &c. 


British Luxfer Prism Synd., Ltd., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AccRrINGTON.—F or the various works in erection and com- 
pletion of schools in Manor Street and Alice Street. \De- 
posit 51. Mr. Wm. J. Newton, M.S.A., A.M.1.C.E., archi- 
tect to the education committee, Town Hall. 

AtpErrsHot.—May 18.—For a tile dado and matchboard- 
ing at the sewage pumping station, and certain repairs, 
painting, &c., at the sewage works manager’s cottage, Ash 
Road. The Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Grosvenor 
Road, Aldershot. 

Ampirsipr.—-May 19.—For building a billiard-room, &c., 
and for the heating a residence at Outgate, Hawkshead, 
Ambleside. Mr. John Stalker, M.S.A., architect, 57 High- 
gate, Kendal. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LynE.—May 17.—For the following works 
for the electricity committee:—(1) Brick setting for one 
water-tube boiler ; (2) building one farnhouse. The Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Wellington Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AskricG.—May 20.—For alterations at the Askrigg Con- 
servative and Unionist Club. Mr. A. T. Storey, Askrigg, 
Yorks. 

RALLINTEMPLE (Cavan).—May 15.—For repairing and re- 
furnishing Ballintemple Church. Mr. R. N. Wellwood, 
C.E., Spring Villa, Cavan. 

Barrow-IN-Furness.—May 26.—For the construction of 
movable partitions, &c., at the technical school. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 17.—For repairs, &c., at the Poor- 
law offices, Conway Street. Mr. John Carter, clerk, Poor- 
law Offices, Birkenhead. 

BrrMinGHaM.—May 19.—For erection of the super- 
structure of extension of Council House. Deposit 10/. 10s. 
Drawings and particulars to be seen at offices of architects 
after May 31. Tenders to be sent in by June 14. Send 
names by May 19 to Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton New- 
man, the architects, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Busury.—May 18.—For alterations and additions to the 
Hall Road pumping station. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr, KE. EK. 
Ryder, engineer, Council Offices, Bushey, Herts 

Betrast.—May 31.—For the construction and erection of 


Bridgeholme Green ; 


|May 14, 1909, 


close to the Adelaide and Windsor station, 15 miles from 
Belfast, the entire block measuring about 280 feet by 
192 feet 6 inches. Deposit 21. Mr. W. H. Mills, the Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland), engineer-in-chief, 
Amiens Street terminus, Dublin, or the District. Engineer, 
Belfast. 

BourNxemoutH.—May 21.—For the construction of con- 
venience, Fisherman’s Walk, convenience on Hast Cliff, and 
convenience, Durley Road, and other works in connection 
therewith. Deposit 21: 2s. Myr. F. W. Lacey, borough 
engineer. 

Bowness.—For the various works required in the en- 
largement and alteration of the Royal Oak Hotel. Mr. John 
Hutton, M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal. 

Braprorp.—May 18.—For work required to be done at 
Kirkgate Market, viz.:—(1) Alterations to conveniences ; 
(2) repairs to roof; (3) painting on roof, for the Corpora- 
tion. The City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 


' Street, Bradford. 


Brousuton’ Moor.—May 15.—For erection of a par 
sonage at Broughton Moor, Cumberland. Mr. J. Clark, 
Estate Office, Maryport. 

CHAPS!L-EN-LE-FritH.—May 24.—For the reconstruction 
of the following highway bridges, for the Rural District 
Council :—Contract 1.—(1) Crowden Brook; (2) Upper 
Booth ; (3) Barber Booth ; (4) Yeman’s, in Edale; (5) Kill 
hill; (6) Watergate, Hope; and (7) Shatton. Contract 2.— 
(8) Cornheys; (9) Wash; (10 and 11) Blackbrook; (12) 
(13) Whitehough ; (14) Baghouse ; and 
(15) Collinacre, Combs: Deposit 3l. Mr. T: Partington, 
A.M.J.C.E., Bank Chambers, Market Place, Chapel-en-le 
Frith. 

CHartuaAm Downs.—May 27.—For alterations and im- 
provements to laundry and works in connection therewith at 
the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham Downs, near 
Canterbury. Deposit 51. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 
4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—May 31.—For.a secondary school 
(sole tenders). The Education Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, 
Durham. oa 

Coventry.—May 18.—For erection of out-patients’ de- 
partment at the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 


a running shed for engines, with workshops, offices, WXe., 


[ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. — ?47ENTED- 
- MACDALEN ROAD, 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: c 
- WENSUM STREET, NORW ICH. 


W. C. CROTCH & SON, Works and ditices - 
London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Carden, E.C. 


y Showrooms” - - 
LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St.. Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


S - 
1 neena 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATIR 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING = 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATI 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 7a 


7371 Wa 
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Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Trinity Church- 
yard, Coventry. 

CrumPsaLL.—May 19.—For erection of a block to accom- 
modate able-bodied men and for the other additions and 
alterations to the workhouse at Crumpsall, near Manchester. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

CockriELD.—May 18.—The Durham County Council 
invite sole tenders for new Council school at Cockfield for 
about 210 children. Mr. F. E. Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Dirton.—May 22.—For the erection of an elementary 
school for 120 scholars at Ditton, near Widnes, Deposit 
21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

DurnamM.—May 18.—The County Council invite sole 
tenders for new Council school at Haverton Hill, for about 
900 children. Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 
For Council school at Dunston (Glebe Estate), for about 800 
children. Messrs. J. Potts & Son, architects, 57 John 
Street, Sunderland. For alteration at Washington Biddick 
Council school. Plans and specification only, Mr. F. E. 
Coates, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Ecremont.—May 15.—For erection and completion of 
three cottages at Bookwell, Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. 
Ernest Martindale, architect and surveyor, Cleator Moor 
and Workington. 

Ee@remont.—May 15.—For erection and completion of 
ehapel and schoolroom at Glanamman, Carm. Mr. H. 
Herbert, architect and surveyor, Ammanford. 

Guiascow.—Flor the mason,’ wright, plumber, plasterer, 
glass, tile, fireproof flooring, cast-iron, steel, heating, light- 
ing and painting works required for new buiidings at the 
Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind, Castle Street. De- 
posit 27. 2s. Messrs. John Baird & Jas. Thomson, architects, 
88 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Giascow.—May 17.—For the following works in connec- 
tion with tramway depét, Newlands Field, viz. :—(1) Digger, 
mason and brick works; (2) carpenter and joiner works ; 
(3) cast-iron and steel works; (4) patent roof glazing ; 
(5) slater work ; (6) plumber work; (7) plaster work ; (8) 
painter work. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. James Dalrymple, 
general manager, 46 Bath Street. 


| the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Portslade. 


GLiascow.—May 17.—For the construction of a goods- 
shed about 718 feet long by 574 feet wide on Springfield 
Quay, south side of Glasgow Harbour, for the trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation. The Trustees’ Engineer, 16 Robertson 
Street, Glasgow. 


Hatrax.—May 15.—For all trades required in erection 
of a precipitant store at the sewage works, Salterhebble. 
Deposit 11. Mr. James Lord, M.1.C.E., borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hamstaty Rrpware, near Rueritey.—May 15.—For erec- 
tion and completion of a Council school for eighty-two 
children. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


Hemet Hempsteap.—June 1.—For repairs and decora- 
tions to municipal buildings. Mr. Walter R. Locke, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempstead. r 

Hove (Sussex).—May 24.—For enlarging the adminis- 
tration block, constructing porter’s lodge, water tower and 
destructor, forming paths, laying drains and other work at 
Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. H. Hamilton Scott, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hove. 


IreLanp.—May 15.—For building and completing dwell- 


ing-house and shop at Donegal Street, Rosemount, London- 


derry. Mr. Patrick H. Elliott, C.E., architect, 12 and 
14 Castle Street, Londonderry. 


IrELAND.—May 19.—For building and completing a 
police office and morgue at Victoria Market, Londonderry. 
Deposit ll. ls. Mr. P. H. Elliott, C.E., architect, Castle 
Street, Londonderry. 


TreLtanp.—May 20.—For executing structural improve- 
ment, extensive repairs, and painting of Irvinestown 
Church, parish of Derryvullen North. Mr. Robert Wilson, 
hon. secretary, Castle Irvine N. School, Irvinestown. 

IrELAND.—June 1.—For the erection of a branch bank 
and residence at Abbeyleux, Queen’s County. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. W. Butler, surveyor, 58 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


Kenpat.—For converting Nos. 1 and 2 Thorny Hills into 


a girls’ day and boarding school. Mr. John Hutton, 
M.R.S.1., architect, Kendal. 


MAXimum Daylight 
——(Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


| 9 99 /Regd. 
Cat’s Eye Glass ” (ask 
4 Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 
Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Box Tu 


See 
] G. W. RAtLway 
CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance trom Railway). 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Liny). 
STONE.—Portiand Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches 
Mansions, &c. i 


Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


STA EPI SS IEE AT EE OE 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 

Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
(SH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK .FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
t speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALFS. 


fast kind). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX CROUND. CORNCRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAM, Wilts. ¢ 
~ LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W. — 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington. 
Telegrams—‘ QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STPMEWORK 
CATE, EEE LOBE OAL EDIE CE IES EE DE 8 LECT LE EE 
ee THE... 


British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member toa 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


KEICHLEY. 
_MACHINERY. WIVESTIGATIONS. AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
1 COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


| No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Janufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, cc. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
| Works— BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


‘Stocked by the largest glass merchants. | 


AXimum LICHT WINDOW CLASS CO 


‘Victoria St., Westminster, London. 


y 
s 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


| 
| 


| 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., £.¢. | 


LIGHINILNG 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Will Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
“Berew NorrineHav 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W. 
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Kirxuam.—-May 19:—For erection of an ‘elementary 
school and cookery and manual building at Kirkham, Lancs, 
to accommodate 200 scholars. ‘Deposit 27. Mr. Henry 
Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Lerps.—May 24.—For certain builder’s work in connec- 
tion with the installation of a new heating and ventilating 
apparatus in’ the town hall, Leeds. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—May 17.—For additions: to the infectious 
diseases hospital, near Renters Lane, Hendon, N.W. De- 
posit 101. Mr. 8. Slater Grimley, engineer, Council Offices, 
The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

Lonpon.—May 20.—The Guardians of Wandsworth 
Union invite separate tenders for the provision of a new 
concrete and. timber floor to one of the wards at the in- 
firmary, St. John’s Hill. Mr. F. W. Piper, clerk, Union 
Offices, St. John’s Hill, 8.W. 

Lonpon.—May 17.—For enclosing and roofing-in the 
depot in Walmer Road, Notting Hill, W., for the Kensing- 
ton Royal Borough Council. Borough Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Kensington. 

Mitrorp Haven.—May 15.—For erection of a Congrega- 
tional church, schoolrooms, vestries and caretaker’s cottage. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. D. Edward Thomas & Son, archi- 
tects, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Monk Brerron.—May 15.—For erection and completion 
of twelve houses, Barnsley Road, Monk Bretton, Barnsley. 
Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, 10 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

Newsury.—May 17.—For pulling down and rebuilding 
premises at St. Mary’s Hill. Mr. Walter H. Rell, archi- 
tect, the Market Place, Newbury. 

Newton Axssor (Dryon).—May 18.—For alterations to 
and painting, papering, &., Brookhill House, High-Week. 
My. S. Segar; architect, 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

Ponterract.—May 17.—For the conversion of premises, 
Southgate. and Friends’ Meeting House Lane, Pontefract, 
into eight houses. Mr. J. Heseltine, architect and surveyor, 
Old Castle Drawing Office, Pontefract. 


Pounpstock.—May 15.—For erection of a farmhouse at | 


Treskinnick, in the parish of Poundstock, near Bude. Mr. 
S. G. Carnell, county land agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 


Rorumruam.—May 17.—For alterations to the nurses’ 
messroom at the hospital, for the Guardians.. Mr. W. GC, 
Harrison, clerk, Union Offices, Rotherham. 

Sr. Acnes.—May 24.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Anchor, St. Agnes, Cornwall. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, 
M.S.A., architect, Truro. : Varies 

Sr. Apps.—May 18.—For erection of a rocket life-saving — 
apparatus house at St. Abbs, for the Board of Trade. The — 
Coastguard Station at Berwick. a 

ScoTLanp.—May 18.—For erection of a rocket life-saving — 
apparatus house at St. Abbs, for the Board of Trade. The 
Coast Guard Station at Berwick. ; 

Scortanp.—May 25.-For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier, steel and iron and 
heating works of buildings to be erected in Marischal Street 
and Thistle Street, Peterhead. Mr. James Watt, C.E. and — 
architect, 26 Marischal Street, Peterhead. Wy 
| Scortanp.—June 11.—For mason, carpenter, slater, — 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works of additions to — 
the Masonic Institute, Buckie. Messrs. D. & J. Ri, 
M‘Millan, architects, 105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. | 

SHEERNESS.—May 25.—For erection of a mineral-water 
factory, stables, &c., at Railway Road. The Sheerness and — 
District Licensed Victuallers’ Mineral Water Co., Ltd. a 

SrRATFORD-UPON-A Vvon.— For erection of a villa residence: 
Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. E. G. Holtom, architect and surveyor, 
58 Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. . 

SuTton-1N-ASHFIELD._—May 25.—For the construction of — 
retort-house, retort-bench, coal elevator and conveyor, 
| hoppers, &c., in connection with the gasworks extension. 
| Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Corbet, Woodall & Son, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 3 

Trrmpon Grancr.—For building six houses. Messrs: 
Wandtess, Orton & Wilkinson, Trimdon Grange, Durham. 

Warrs.—May 15.—For building a north aisle, vestry, 
&e., to Holy Trinity Church, Abergavenny. Deposit 21. 28% 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Abergavenny. ~ 

Watrs.—May 18.—For erection of a covered goods plat 
form at Port Talbot station, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. The Engineer at Neath station. 

Watrs.—May 19.—For pulling down certain old build- 
| ings and erecting complete a small post office and telephone | 


PRAGUE «C0-'s 


(LIMITED) i3 


‘“* INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST.., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 
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Desiens ano 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


BLOUNT S& SANDFORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
Jaluations Wade for Builders Free of Charge. 
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Cylindrical Tanks. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 
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| 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
56 Luocate Hitt, LONDON .Ec. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, | 


«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE’ 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clot 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars fr 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. bi 


w. F. STANLEY & CO., Ltd 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, Li 


Thatching & Reed La : 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAN 


r & Carton Pierre 


of all kinde. 
TCHELL &CO, 


LIMITED, ; 
Manufacturers and Erectors of 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Poihtted, Hooped, Raised 
“) ond Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, vf 
Colliery Signals 
AND ’ 


Electric Bells 


LEICESTER. 


= = es = 
ee ae 2 a ee 


SUAATES 


ae 
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> 


‘syuB, [BOTIpUI|AD 
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“Tae original introducers of the Hot Water 


‘diustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrica' Taaks, sent om request. 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 
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Telegrams, : 
*Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 ees 
exchange at Brynmawr. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Ca le, ‘ ’ Yate 
F.R.I. B. A., architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff, or Mr. TEN Litt. 
J. G. Bishop, solicitor, Brynmawr. ADDLESTONE. 

Wates.—May 19.—For erection of twenty-nine houses at - ; 5 re ; : eae vs 
Taibach, Port Talbot, for the Taibach Building Club. ‘The | For Fepairs.to the E eek iad Mary.Village Bomes anaes 
Talbot Arms Hotel, Taibach, Port Talbot. THvaGoon, Son & CuripeGeEy, architects, 8 Adelphi Ter- 

WaALEs. —May 20.—For erection of lock- up shop and as Estimate No.1.  Hstimate No. 2. 

offices at Castle Square, Carnarvon. Mr. Henry Thomas, Parrott & Isom . 4 . *£1,620 0 0 546 0 O 
architect, &c,, Castle Buildings, Carnarvon. Grover & Son, . 4 ieee (0) 529 0 0 

Wates.—May 21.—The Board of Trade invite tenders for Tompsett & Co. . é : 1,120 0 0 350 0 0 
erection of a rocket life-saving apparatus house at Port Gaze & Sons : : 1,097 . 0F10 S0Te G0 
Talbot. Harbour Master’s Office, Port Talbot. Cesar Bros. . : é ; 1.0505 O70 3L0mm08"0 

Watges.—May 22.—For erection of two dwelling-houses | Love. ‘ : 3 978 0. 0 555 0 0 
at Mountain Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, Drowley & Co. . . . 930. 0 0 280 0 0 
1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. ’ | Potterton ; d 915 0 0 375 0 0 

WALES. —May Co hor erection of a Welsh Congrega- Greenfield “ - 2 = 847 0 0 452 18 0 
tional chapel at Penclawdd, having 800 sittings. Deposit Deacon & Son, Addlestone 
3l. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, | (accepted) : : ; 689 0 0 269 0 0 
Cardiff. | BARNSLEY. 


WatEs.—May 24.—For erection of a pair of semi-de- Hor tie sheeral rocks. Meals acti beri Rael li no 
tached villas at Llandaff. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. W. H. Dash- YF ae oe Bien! x CHa 1 aT ie Tener 
wood Caple, F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 2 Church RAEN Geni ar samme toae ea ke Pie 4g eS a 


architects, Barnsley. 


Street, Cardiff, : : ‘ HY vain Hae de 
Wates.—May 27.—For erection of a church at Seven ce ae aaa and brielelay vane j ; ae ; ; 

Sisters, near*Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, The | cuba’? redial anid YUE i ; 

Parade, Neath. : peaneseld; plumber and glazier . : : 57 10 0 
Wates.—May 29.--For erection of a new church at | Seacroit, case Cudworth — . F ; Caan hm 

Crynant. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Chambers, | Fleming, slater , ; ‘ ; ; 25.19 6 

oath. Stephenson & Son, painter F ; é 10" 6 
WarbHam.—-May 23.—For erection of a dwelling-house. | Rest of Barnsley. 

Mr. W. Watts Fookes, architect and surveyor, Wareham, CHELL. 

Dorset. | For new dining-hall at workhouse, for Wolstanton and 
WarkwortH anp Wipprincron.—For (1) alterations to | Burslem Guardians. Messrs. Forp & Srarer, archi- 

cottages at Maudlin Farm, near Warkworth ; (2) erection of | tects, Overhouse Chambers, Burslem. 

farmhouses and buildings on West Stobswood Farm, near Cooke . ‘ ; : . : ; . £1,050 0 0 

Widdrington. The County Land Agent, Moothall, New- | Gallimore : : , : d ; » ) 289m ee 

eastle-upon-Tyne. hts Grant ., eS i a Qe ass :7 880 ¢ Ged 
Worxksop.—May 25.—For the erection of wood or wood | W. Grant & Son . ; : ; : é 850 0 O 

and iron buildings for the treatment of phthisical Re recite) | Sambrocke : : ; , : : 845 0 0 

at Kilton Hill, Worksop. The building to be for twelve | Smith 825 0 0 

patients, and must include nurses’ room, bathroom and w.c. | CoLcLouGH & BREE ZE, Pitshill (accepteny”. 800 0 0 

Mr. James Snow Whall, clerk, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. — o} Jones. : : ; : : ‘ : 790 13 2 


QRORRS 
Peat TOWN; FOR HARDENING Guat: WATERPROOFING, RESEWOOn GROUN 
pan eGR & PRESERVING 7 BUILDING MATERIALS Ano Tre PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 


| D 8 - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
TER Westbaun Gurne Park. HEAD. OFFICES:- Yano» BATFE. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. 
_ 132 2-Cresvenor Road, SUMMER DRIED .SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. MANCHESTER ~ PARK. => 


HARCOURTS  (10.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT, OTHER 
PLACES: 


'. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The “ Scotsman,” Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks ,Manchester. 
“The Times’’ Office, London. The Cottage Hospital, Walsall, 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
The Post Office, Montreal. i The Mansion of T. W ilson, Esq., Hull. 
nae TaN asset eeebeet eee The City Asylum, Birmingham. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. Pe 

The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. including “The Gane nthe a 
The New Library, Pollokshieldg Star,” ‘* The Pemien ‘The P. & Oe 
The Asylum, Letterkenny. ‘The North German Lloyd,” &c., &e. 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. ) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHARTHAM DOWNS. 
For recreation-rooms and other works at the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum, near Canterbury. Mr. W. J. 
JENNINGS, architect, Canterbury. 


BH. & S. Myleton : ; : . £2,766. 0 
Johnson & Co. . : , z : : a,(24- 0 
Godden & Son . : ; : : ; 2,462 0 
T. T. Denne i : : : : : 2,010 . 0 
Browning . : : : ; ‘ 2 945 .-0 
Turtle & Appleton 5 : ; ; 2,175... 0 
Wallis & Sons . : . ; : : 2 NGA) 
Adcock & Son’ . F : ; ; : 2,130, 0 
e H. Denne & Co. . : : F : MPAA) 

& G. Foster . ; : j : : 1,949 0 
site & Sons. : 1,944 5 
Amos & Foap, Whitstable (accepted) : 1,897 .0 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS (LANCS.). 

For work to be done in the following :—(1) Private street 
works ; (2) repaving of portions of Whalley Road, Vic- 
toria Street and Church Street; (3) painting of street 
lamps, fire station, stables, property, &c. Mr. ArTHUR 
Dovgron, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 

Street Paving Works. 


Oo OO OO OOo 


Brown . ; : s 5 ; : we yeloe 13. 4 
Crompton : : : : : ; : 146 16 8 
Hindle . : : : J ‘ A ae is 4 
Chadwick Bri OSh ean : 111 15. 4 
BroaptEy, Clayton-le- Moors (ac cepted) : 102 18. 4 
Private Street Works. 
Crompton : : ‘ : ‘ s 3 586.6 5 
Hindle . : , : 5 : : : 470 17 5 
Brown . : F ‘ : ; 468 3 6 
BROADLEY (accepted) 5 : : : : 437.8 11 
Painting. 
SHEFFIELD, Clayton-le-Moors (accepted) : 51°13: 0 
DEVIZES. ba 
For erection of an engineer’s house at the County Asylum. 
Mr. J. Gzorce Powe t, county surveyor, Trowbridge. 
Tydeman Bros. . : ; ; : ie dado. O 
Chivers & Sons . : : : 5 . 436 15 0 | 
Linzey . : : : Cie W 6 
PREECE, Trowbridge (accepted) : : 340 0 0 


FAREHAM. 
For works at the electric light works. 
Accepted tenders. 
Electric supply mains. 
The British Insulated and Helsby Cables, 


Prescot. ; F | £238 0 0 
Transformers. 
Spagnoletti, London . , y 172.0 0 
Incandescent-lam p posts, brackets, and fittings. 
Lucy :& Oo., Oxford .. ‘ : oye 24 14 8 
HENDON. 


For The Hyde improvement and other anes Mr. Se 
Starer GRIMLEY, engineer to the Council, Hendon. 


Latter é : : J ; : i» £23182, ae 
Pedrette & Co. . : : j Barty 1,661. 19 10 
Moss & Co. ! 3 i Se: : : 1,447 0 0 
Brebner & Co. . ‘ i ; Shee ed 1,298 13 9 
Paterson : : : : F 4 ; 1,267: oa 
Griffiths & Co. . F : ‘ bbken 1,247 16 0 
Ballard : : : : ; 5 ; 1,245 16 9 
Hamiltons 3 ; ; : ; . a 1,253 Sie 
T. W. Pedrette . ; : : , .. ' 1,226 165 
Adams : ; : ; rs 1,204.12 6 
Brummell . ; ' ; 1,196. 688 
PowDRILL, Luton (accepted) ; : . 141,106. Se 


‘For construction of bacteria beds Nos. 6, 7 and 8, sewage- 


outfall works. Mr. 8S. Suater Grimuery, engineer to the 
Council, Hendon. 


Brebner & Co. ©. : : ; . | £24,880" ae 
Pedrette & Co. . ; : : : : 4,034 17 6 
Muirhead & Co. 5 : : . 3 3,123 4a 
Ballard ; ; : : q A 3,077 i 
Latter ; ; ‘ {See 2,992 8 0 
Brummell . : : : : ee 2,882 5 9 
F. W. Pedrette . ; : ; ; , 2,716 19 
Moss .& Son , é , ; gee 2,680 0 0 
Wellerman Bros. f : Si ieee 2,633 19 6 
Paterson & Co. . g ; ; th aa 2,560 16 7 
Adams A . : ; ; 4 F 2,558 +3 96 
Hamiltons : 1) eRe 2,561 0 0 
Pownprit1, L ten (at: ce pted) ; ; : 2,287 9 6 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HULL. | LONDON —continued. 
For new bottling stores. Messrs. Harspron & Rosson, archi- | For the supply and delivery of (1) about 4,000 tons of track 
tects, Hull. rails and fastenings and (2) about 3,000 tons of slot 
Fenwick ‘ : : : ; P . £1,438 0 0 rails and conductor tees, required for the construction 
Southern . : : ; ‘ ‘ : 1,410 0 0 or reconstruction of ce amen in the programme of 
Houlton & Son . : ; . : ; 1,385 0 0 tramway works for 1909-10. 
Jackson & Sons . : : : i : 1,383 0 O Track rails and fastenings. 
Bayes & Son ; ; j 1,574 0 0 Barrow Hematite Steel Co. . E . £27,399 6 6 
Simpson & Son . : : : . ; 1,349 0 0 Scott ; 26.865 5 0 
Levitt ; : : 1,530 0 0 P. & W. Maclellan (manufac tured by the 
Scott 4 . : : : : 1,520 0 0 North-Eastern Ste el re : : ; 26,465 1 0 
Goates & Sons . : : ; . Toles Oe 0 Lorain Steel Co.. U.S ; 26,062 19 0 
tows hy ys: | CSC 181870" 0) Bolckow, Vaughan & fe o. (recommended) 24,958 19 8 
Harper. Sate ; d : ; 1,295 0 0 Société Anonyme des Aciéries d’ Angleur, 
QurBeLL, Son & GREENWOOD, Hull (ac- Biitan | e : ; } . °92656 14 0 
cepted) . . . . . ° . 1,276 0 0 Société Anonyme ee Marihaye, 
KINGSWEAR. Belgium ; : ; d 22,511 16 2 
For repairs to farmhouse at Hoodown Farm. Mr. T. O. Stahlwerks-Verband, "Ditsseldorf (manu- 
VALE, surveyor, Castle View, Dartmouth. factured by Phoenix Steel Co., Ruhrort) 
Sidery . ; : ; E , . £250 0 0 (rails quoted f.o.b. at Antwerp instead 
Shoei t ; ‘ , . , 187 0 0 of on basis of delivery in London) (in- 
ilian, { } } : , ; 180 0 0 complete tender) . : : 21,057 5 0 
Triggs ; ; d 126 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . : : ‘ 25,001 10 0 
Warts, Dartmouth (accepte d) : : 4 32 OU Slot rails and conductor tees. 
LONDON. Barrow Hematite Steel Co. . 33,650 0 0 
For alteration and regulation of the course of Pymme’s P. si ee ae a aca (manufactured by 22.012 10 O 
Brook, for the Pamonton Board of Guardians, N. Mr. So the North-Eastern Steel Co.) : : 21784 5 0 
S. R. Lowcock, engineer, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- cout : 
Ree Frodingham Iron and Steel Co. (recom- 
Merson el’ £674 8 0 mended) re od atte 
Beno war ; ; ’ ; ; ; ; 638 16 10 Société Anonyme des Aci iéries d’ Angleur, 
H ag ‘esa ; ; ; j i ; 572 0 0 Belgium (incomplete tender, for slot 
Bloomfield MeL I eure «linet E69 02 railgconty)i.11 lest Fae Sia lcoumonan 
Ae Reese & ‘Co ; y : 499 1 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . : : : 21-012 510.0 
Adams . ; . : : ; ? , 411 0 0O| For Supplying and fitting a furnace as specified for the 
Pedrette ‘ : : ; : ‘ ; 406 4 0 ‘Stirling’’ boiler about to be installed, for the Ham- 
Kavanagh & Co. . ; : 3 ; : 404 7 3 mersmith Borough Council. 
Bell & Sons . , : . : 594 5 6 Rosser & Russell . ; , : - #£205°0-0 
Dykes .. ‘ ’ ; : 409 172-0 Howden & Co. . : : ; 195 0 O 
Grounds & Newton d . : ; ; 288 11 11 Cadogan Ironworks Co. . : : , : L75SO0Ne 
CatLey, 25 Lloyd Square, W.C. (accepted) . 247 0 0 Brown, Duncan & Co. (recommended) . 105 10 0 


Tel, Ad,: “*Pavissemus, London,’’ 


Tel. No,: 2538 Paddi n. 7 
Eee be Seyssel, - Cimmer, 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO, vont siciian, 


fava and Acid - - 
ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 


HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, WwW. 


SHONES HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 
In Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


inufacturers—HUCGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Sense sen ea” 


w DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, 


seats. TOTTENHAM. N. 33s 
TOTTENHAM. e-, LON DON? 


JOINERY © every oescrierion 
OULDINGS aw otsicx 


eon: 
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LONDON—continued. 


For renovation and decoration of Park Church, Grosvenor Road, Highbury. Messrs. Joun C, T. Murray, F.R.1B.A., and 
J. A. Minry, A.R.I.B.A., architects. 


Deduction 
Extra for tar for varnish- 
: General. paving. ing, &e, 
Laneaster & Co. . f a 5 ‘ : f : . £2,202 19 8 £68 £140 13 0 
Parrott & Isom . : a ; ‘ ; y ; 4 Pr lists) 0) (0) LS Od 1875 sO: 
Graham & Graham . . ‘ ; ; ; : ; 1876p EO 52-0 10 90. 0-90 
Silk & Son . 3 : ‘ . : : ‘ 3 4 LS67aCeO BER Als) (0) 64 0 0 
Dainton : 3 i ; f 1ESOORZ0 FeO 542 OF 20 76-07) 
Patman & Fotheringha aay 3 : : ¢ LD ee ee O) 452 OFnO 20 . O86 
Higgs & Hill ‘ : . : ; ; : : , 1,7445-0F 0 efor oO (0) 84 . OG 
Staines & Co. : ; : ; 4 ‘ i ; 1 695e00/870 50710) aC 100; Ong 
Mattock & Parsons . : : : : ; : Wowk Oe e) SO). <0) 15, Ona@ 
Stewart : ; : : ; 3 : 1,604 O O 48 13 11 “75, Saale 
Watson & Co. . ; ; ; , 5 : 1,586 10 O byl dept te C8 3.u 
Read . “ : 1,560" “070 52. One 45° 0 Om 
Etheridge . 2 ; , : ; : ; : a 5Om Oma Whey. Oe 10) 30 0 (Oe 
Shaw . ; A ; : : : , 1445 -OM0 66) 07 10 48 10 0s 
Campbell & Christmas ; : ; : 1,362 2 C770 aT (ORM 51 “Oa 


For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in connection with 
the construction on the underground conduit system of electric traction of the authorised tramways (1) from the Plough, — 
Clapham, to a point in Cedars Road, near Lavender Hill, and (2) the single lines from Lewisham High Read to Brockley 
Road, which form part of the authorised Lewisham High Road to Forest Hill tramways. 


Tramway Works. Paving Works. Total. 
Nowell : : ; a ; . EILSSSe7 ORG £761. de £43,616 18 0 
Brebner ; : ; ; : ; . ; 52:98 729) 970 eee 535,668 17s 
Fry Brothers : ' : 30,495 14 1 LOD CEO seen 31,205 1358 
Mowlem & Co. . ; : ; ; 29.510 “Vole 696 ot Liane (say) 30,274 0 0 
Manders. P : : : : 28,921 19 O 697° Ses 29,619: “Tae 
Coles . ; ; ; ; : : 28;105 182 3 6571 (20 29,561 "59 
Dick Kerr & Co., Ltd., Abchurch Yard (ecommended) . ’ 27.990 16 O (LT Aas 28.708 O O 
Chief engineer’s estimate. 4 ; : ‘ : : — _— 29,710 17 em 
For street works at Castlewood Road, for Hackney Borough Council. Mr. Norman Scorein, M.Inst.C,k., Borough Engineer, 

Hackney. 

Leicestershire 

Norwegian Granite. Cornish Granite. Irish Granite. Guernsey Granite, Granite. 
Bloomfield . ‘ ; : Se oGen): ~ 0 £1,295 0 £1,295 0 £1,500. 0G £1,290 O70 
Griffiths & Co. . : ie bt RS Ween By ay 1,167 10 -7 ge beg aie ae Oe 1, 156th Sieaee 1,183 19s 
Adams ; ; J, dpbob alow 1,196 6 :2 1,196 6 22 1,236: 5) Gia 1,186 ‘Goma 
Dykes i . : lO moe A Ap iy 5° We So) - 1,249 7 Soe 1,170.33 
Porter : : . 49210012 1159.15 7.8 1120> ia 1,159 =O 1,159. 13a 
CaTLEy, 23 Lloyd Square J A ell Soe O ares el 15 i552 1135154 pe Boyes he 2 c,165235 a 


* Accepted. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


FOR ALL WATER-PROOF. ; 

ROT-PROOF. aaa 

CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. = 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. ; 


XTELEPHONEZ No. 4258, CENTRAL 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE ve 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. _(IRST FLOOR) i 


The Hrchitect and Contract Reporter. 
SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of THz ARcHITEcT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 
6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C, Pg 
Please forward a copy ot this Journal weekly till further orders, and recelve_____ 
in payment. 
Name 


Address 
Date 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
CHEQUES AND POST OFFICE ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CiRCUS, E.C 
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= SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON continued. LONDON —continued. | 
For the.conversion of the lift'.in. the Town Hall from | For painting, distempering, aes repairs, &., at 1- 
hydraulic to electric power,,for the Hammersmith Bor- firmary, Fulham Road, 8.W., for St. George’s Guar- 
ough Council. | dians, 
Raston Lift Co. . ¢ ; : . £290 9 0] Rowley : - : : ; 4 SB es ye : 
Neville, Karge & Co. . : ‘ : Pees, Ad) 40. | Spencer, Santo & (Co: 7 c - , 1,130 Heo 
Higginbottom & Mannock . : : ; 275.9 0 W hite & Co. ; ; a : ; ee 0 0 
Spagnoletti ; d } : , 245 00 nea ne a . F a . ‘ 910 ie 
Turner, Atherton & Gh, : : : : 190 0 OQ | Charl perlain : : . . . . a 
Brcth 6 Stevens... 7H ba, kn | 180 0 0) Veo See ee eye : 
Childs & Co. 1780 ce Woollaston & Co, ; 3 , : ; 845 0 
a Wright go) a ne 829 0 0 
Electromotor Equipme nt Cox . , : 177 0 0 Ee polled 
Waygood & Co. . . 175: 20: 0 aachhage ; : : 810° 0 0 
Medway’ Ss Safety Lift oe econ ended) ‘ 167 0 0 | se, : A : 800. 0 0 
For alterations and sanitary work in connection with new | Inns ‘ arate $8 ey ee. eee: 795° 0 0 
bath-rooms, &¢., at the District Sick Asylum, Devons McCartHy, Clapham If ark, S.W. (ac- 
Road, Bromley, E., for the managers of the Poplar cepted) fake) AUPE 
and Stepney Sick Asylum District. Messrs. J. & W. | For the withdrawal mad releeene of onan low-tension 
CiarKson, architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. | cables in connection with the working of the Victoria 


Embankment tramways from the Elephant and Castle 


Alternate tender : 
sub-station. 


Lowe & Co. : weeor0 0 0 £605 0.0 
Dohaan & Mathews. : U7 es Ue oor (ur Siemens Bros. & Co. . ; alt NO 
Reason. ; ; 589 0 O 582 0 0 | Callender’s Cable and Construe tien Bien 3,435 16 6 
Sharpin ee werBAO! ONO saKeo 0 | o Glover. Co.” . pe eee 
Griggs & Son . ; 545 0 0 530 0 0 | W. T. Henley’s Telegraph W Seles Ce : O24 One o 
pa ¢ : ; 540 0 0 516i! 0 | British Insulated and Helsby Cables : 3,198 17 6 
Calnan & Son F ‘ 538 O 0 518 0 0 Johnson & Phillips . é 5 ; : 5,191 2 2 
Newell & Lustv . f : 513 0 0 485 0 0 Western Electric Co. . : ° ° Olay 17 4 
Upson , J ; P . 501 0 O 489 0 0 | Blackwell & Co. (recom erred) : , 2,944 16 2 
Dyke j 498 0 0G 488 0 0) Estimate of the chief officer of tramways . 5,000 0 0 
W ooLLastToNn & Go., Bow, E. MICKLEY (NORTHUMBERLAND). 

{accepted) . f : : 498 0 0 475 0 OQ | For erection of a United Methodist church at Mickley Rid- 

ing. Messrs. BADENocH & Bruck, architects, Newcastle- 
For fitting up as a shop No. 219 Waterloo Road, Webber on-Tyne. 

Row Estate, for London County Council. Mippiemiss Bros, Newcastle-on-Tyne (ac- 
Haskins & Bros. . : wunlive on 0 cepted) . ; ; : : - £1,061 5 0 
Sage & Co. (1905) . é ; : . y TIOe*O? 0 NEW HUNSTANTON. 
Spreckley & Co. . : ; ! 4 95 0 0 | For the making-up of Hill Street, New Hunstanton. 
Clancy & Slater . ; : : ; ; Credo Southgate & Son . : ; ; . £48510 0 
Nicholls : : 74 0 0] Leacu, Hunstanton (accepted) : : ; 482) 5 0 
Watt, Lloyd’s Avenue, E. C. ‘(acce pted) : 7210 0 Shanks & Sons. : ; : 474 0 0 


: HANGE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
, Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, ‘‘ Flemish”? and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 
Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of 


VENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


| SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PINNER. 


For erecting a pair of semi-detached houses on the West End 
Park Estate. Mr. J. E. HENDERSON, architect, Pinner, 


Middlesex. 
Reynolds £1,510 0 0 
Ellement . 1,290 0 0 
Milsom & Co... Pago 0.0 
PERREN, Wealdstone (accep ted) 1,000 0 0 


PLYMOUTH. 


For the reconstruction of the premises acquired for the ex- 
tension of the Devon and Cornwall Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. Each contractor sent 
in three tenders, the following being the totals of Nos. 2 
and 3 tenders only. Mr. F. A. WIBLIN, architect and 
surveyor, 92 Old Town Street, » Plymouth. 


Lapthorn & Son £5,069 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons. 4,704 0 0 
Trevan : 4,569 0 O 
Shepherd 4 4,445 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. 43550... 0 
Porter ‘ 4,293 0 0 
Allen . 4,129 0 0 
Endicott 4,083. 0 0 
Carwithen 4,063 0 O 
Stevenson . 3,974 0 0 
Turpin 3,957 0 0 
Andrews 3,875 0 O 
Roberts 3,801 0 0 
Stanbury Swot 00 

Coles . : ; 67020" (0 
mae Bros. (accepted) 3,374 0 0 


SHREWSBURY. 
For new residence, Kingsland. Messrs. Dickens, Lewis & 
Haynes, architects, Shrewsbury. 


Treasure & Sons. : : A ; Pee oO. 0 iO 
Prices: : : ; : A ; 1,785 19 0 
Hayes : 3 : : ‘ ; £760,..0. 0 
BICKERTON, Shrewsbury (accepted) . 1,636 0 0 


SCOTLAND. 


For the erection of six dwelling houses at Park Hill, Leven. 


Mr. JamMers BIRRELL, architect. 
Accepted tenders. 
Wilkie, mason. 
Birrell, joiner. 
Walker & Son, plumber. 
Dewar & Howie, plasterer. 
Irons, railings. 


For erection of a new drill hall in Dundee. 
Accepted tenders. 
Bennet, mason. 
Stewart & Son, joiner. 

Robertson & Son, plumber. 
Reoch, plasterer. 

J. & R. Ramsay, slater. 

Donald & Smith, glazier. 
Keay, iron work. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


‘ifn ad O*fice: 2St. And ) 
2 = Stee! i? sy ) 
Easter nee d. 


price & Works, 
iverside Works, 
east Greenwich, S. é 


—* a 


$6 a 


SO. O.O SO OOOO O.C ©. @ 'O).00 © 


STEVENAGE. 

For erection of a County Council school, Herts. Mr. U. A. 
SMITH, county surveyor. 
Hinkins & Son £5,565 3 5 
Marriott 4,118 16 
‘Hockley & Co. 3,940 3 
Jaggard : 3,770 8 
Glasscock & Son . 3,668 0 

sae & Son 3,580 91 
. & G. Foster 3,579 0 
ae & Matthews 3,555 0 
Vail & Shore 3,525 0 
Hacksley Bros. 3,508 0 
Flint : 35,480 0 
Pattinson & Sort 3,470 0 
Bailey & Co. 3,396 0 
Coles. : 3,378 16 
Willmott & Son. 3,294 0 
Henson & Son, W ellingborough (ac cepted) 3,222 13 
Clark & Son 3,163 0 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 


l JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, fit 


ANGLES & PLATES. 


Office = 75 Bath =e Va 


Office & Woreal 


Pinkston Wo tks, Trajjord Park. 


Pert Oman 


Ii  SaeE—"~E~—“—~—~—h 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—_ a ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, QUEEN’S. —INTERIOR OF CHAPEIL— 
INTERIOR OF LIBRARY, 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
———____ 
NEW OFFICES FOR THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


— == 


STAINES. 

For the construction of roads and sewers on the Riverfield 
Estate, Staines. Mr. Crarke AsHwortH, architect, 
Poetinond: 

Free & Sons £1,079 0 0 
Harringdon & Co. 1,060 0 O 
Wright. & Porter 945 0 0 
Trueman . 898 0 0 
Streeter & Co. 850 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 847 0 0 
Lane & Co., Wimbledon (accepted) . 741 0 0 


SUTTON-ON-SEA, 


For erection of a Wesleyan church. Messrs. J. Wetts & 
Son, architects, Derby and London. 
Parks & Son, Grantham (accepted) 


WALES. 


For erecting thirty or more cottages at Gelligaer village. 
Mr. W. Harris, architect and. surveyor, Bargoed. 


£5,465 16 6 


Per house. 
Davies & ee £170 0 
Jones 157.10 0 
H. J. Davies. IO fe | Te 
Williams LOSR5 0 
A. W. Davies 138 10 0 
Brown INej0) 0) 18) 
Barnett 125 10 .0 
Matthews 124 10 0 
EK. P. Daviss, Dowlais (accepted) 124 0 0 


For erection of two additional classrooms at the County 
School, Cardigan. 
Wiiiams & Sons, 


GIBBS & CANNING, 


LIMITED 


TAMWORTH. 


Cardigan (accepted) £566 10 0 


Terra Cotta 


| VITREOUS & UNGLAZED. 
| IN ALL COLOURS. 


IVORY-WHITE GLAZED 


PentellicaWare 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON OFFICE- 


840 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 9023. 


WALES—continuea, 


For reconstruction of upper floors, new bath-houses, &c., of 


Monmouthshire Asylum, Abergavenny. Mr. E. A. 
Jounson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Re 
Bloxham £16,500 0 0 
Smith : 15,728 0 O 
Long & Co. 15,490 0 0 
Jenkins 15,125 0 0 
Williams 14,990 0 0 
Thomas & Sons. 14,482 0 0 
Hayward & Wooster 13,969 0 0 
Broan, Great Malvern (accepted) . 13,739 0 0 
" Colborne : . } 13,599 14 0 


For erection of lodging-house in Fisher Street, Swansea. 
Mires Ac ELLIs, architect, Swansea. 


Richards , P £3,250 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . 3,245 0 O 
Lloyd Bros. 3,230 0 0 
Billings : 3,170 0 O 
J. & F. Weaver . é 3,150 0 O 
J. & D. Jones, Swansea (accepted) . 5,140 0 0 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
For erecting the Empire Theatre. Messrs. W. & T. R. 
Mizsurn, FF.R.I.B.A., Sunderland. 
Garvie & Sons : £15,074 0 0 
Watt Bros. 14,923 0 0 
Tweddle. 14,718 0 0 
Clerey & Charlton 14,626 0 0 
D. & J. Ranken 14,444 0 0 
Brazell 14,204 13 5 
White 14,100 0 0 
Pringle. 14,081 0 0 
Dayidsoh & Miller 15;97 724207 
Parkinson & Sons 13,916 18 6 
Easten LSAAS eee S 
Huntley 13,710 0 0 
Howe 15,431 8 4 
Pearson 15,161 0° 0 
Proud 5 : ; ; ; ; 135;128tn 0k 0 
Howe & Co., West Hartlepool (accepted) 12,746 0 0 
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WEST eyeete et 


For erecting a 2 ohne hall. Mr. H. Livusay, architect 
and surveyor, Newgate ‘Street, wae Auckland. 
Hore & Sons, Connon (accepted) £9292 16 2 


WEST PENNARD. 
For water supply works, for Wells Rural District Council. 


Mr. W. Puetps, C.E., Shepton. Mallet. 
Portarp & Co., Taunton (accepted) . £2,348 15 4 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For erecting baths. Mr. G. Grrex, M.Inst.C.E., borough 

engineer, Wolverhampton. 

Wilson £9,744 9 0 
Cave & Son 9,419 0 0 
Willcock & Co. 9,375 0 0 
Jones . : 9,361 0 O 
ray & Sons 9,300 0 O 
TT) & So Ham 9,300: 0 O 
Lovartr, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 9,269 0 0 
Speake & Sons . ‘ : 9,194 0 0 


WOOD GREEN. 

For erection of a new county school at Wood Green for the 
Middlesex County Council. , Mr. H. G, Crormart, archi- 
tect to the education committee. 


Martin Wells & Co. £13,470 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 12,400 0 O 
Lawrance & Son 12 S0vn 0? 0 
Ae 12° 5400-.03 0 

& H. Higee § V2 O80er08 0 
Soa Brose : 12,080 0 O 
Mattock & Parsons . ber cO 
Ford & Walton . 11,698 0 O 
Neal . : 11,496 0 0 
Treasure & Son . Ma oSenOr 20 
Lawrence & Son IFAgGA OF 0 
Gough & Co. 11,430 0 0 
Fairhead & Son IAB AS cee 0 
Knight & Son . : 11050570? 0 
Marrock Bros. , Wood Green (accept ted) . ROS THO: 20 
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‘the Royal Institution, 


(May 14, 1909, 


CONTRACTS “OPEN. 
. Received too. late for Classification. 
Ae Oe ——-May ot Por the erection of a school- 736m 
&e,. Mr, W..J.. Henwood, St. Ann’s Chapel, Albaston. 
Brixuam.—May 31. = Hor the erection of a residence 
adjoining the Berry Head Road. Deposit dl. 3s. Mr. F. W. 
Vanstone, C.E., Palace Chambers, Paignton, Devon. 


Dige oasis 15.—For the Kent education com: 
mittee, for the erection of new secondary school to accom- 
modate 200 girls. Plans and specifications prepared by the 
committee’s architect (Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.) may 
be inspected at committee’s offices on and after June 1 
Names of tenderers and deposit of 21. by May 28. Mr, Fras. : 
W. Crook, secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W. 


Dunton Green.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 250. Plans and specifica- 
tions, ‘prepared by Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S8.A., the 
committee’s architect, may be inspected after June Tr 
Applications and deposit of 1l. by May 28, to the secretary. 
to the committee, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton Hou? 


Westminster, S.W. 


Liverpoon.—May 26.—For the erection of an” a 
patients’ department at the Royal Infirmary. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. J. Francis Doyle, 4 Harrington Street, Liverpool. — 4 


Scorntanp.—-May 27.—For the internal reconstruction of 
Edinburgh (Contract 1). Deposi 
Il; Ls) oThe* Prinerpal ‘Acne pet H.M. Office of vu 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 


SrrTINGBouRNE.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 400 children. Plans and 
specifications, prepared by. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., the committee’s architect, may be inspected on or 
after June 1. Applications and deposit of 11. by May 28 
to the secretary, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Wuatiey.—May 27.—For the erection of three houses, 
two lodges and eight attendants’ cottages at the Whalley 
Asylum. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale 


Place, Preston. 


THE “TILT” FIRI 


@ With the “TILT” FIRE you cannot fail to get a Bright Fire in a Few Minutes 


@, This fire aroused considerable interest at 
the great Building Exhibition, and when 
seen will be appreciated. 


G, The tilting arrangement is so simple that 
there is nothing to get out of order. No 
other hearth fire has such advantages. 
Many hundreds already sold. 


ry 


Points—QUICK LIGHTING. CLEAN HEARTH. 
QUICK OR SLOW COMBUSTION. 
SAVING OF FUEL. 
CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 


Prices from 39/3. _ 


Write for Full Particulars and New 
Designs, or call and see same burning at 


Coalbrookdnle Co., Ltd. ‘ 


15 & 16 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W. 7 


WORKS: The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., 
Coalbrookdale, R.S.O., Shropshire. 


BRISTOL SHOWROOM: West India House, Welsh Back, 


“— 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tus Carron Company have sent us a new heating stove cata- 
logue and a general catalogue which in less than a hundred 
and fifty pages gives some general idea of the wide range of 
their manufactures. There is a very large variety of slow 
combustion stoves, ranging from the severely simple to the 
type with cast ornamental casing, as well as many other 
types suitable for multifarious requirements. Certain of the 
designs are very attractive, as, for example, No. 7a, a hot-air 
stove. The catalogue description is :—‘‘ Oval festoon panel 
in curtain, hinged fire-doors with bright knobs, ashpan with 
steel venetians, brick back to fire, self-coloured tiles in side 
panels, nozzle at top or back.”’ It would be suitable for a 
hall or ship saloon. 


Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd., Cliffe Vale Potteries and En- 
amelled Fireclay Works, Hanley, Staffs, have compiled 
Catalogue ‘“ A’’ 1909, for the purpose of showing the prin- 
cipal sanitary appliances they manufacture for colleges, 
schools, factories and buildings of a similar character. 
Messrs. Twyfords guarantee their ware and fittings ‘‘ to be 
the best in their class, and will replace free of charge any 
article proved to be of inferior quality or defective in 
action.”’ The ‘‘ Adamant’? fireclay lavatories are glazed on 
every exposed surface, and have no crevices for harbouring 
dirt. This name is given to several patterns of different 
shapes and sizes, and with different overflows. A special 
jine is the various single and twin ranges for use in 
schools, &c., as well as trough lavatories and marble or slate 
lavatories. In the white ‘‘CV”’ ware lavatories the iron- 
work can be obtained painted, galvanised, white metallic 
enamelled, or white porcelain enamelled according to price. 
The manufacture of the basin is only a part of the complete 
work ; Messrs, Twyfords pay no less attention to their fittings 
and accessories, whether it be a tap, trap or bracket, or any- 
thing else in connection with their appliances. For w.e. 
basins the firm use their ‘“ Vitrina’’ ironstone ware, which 
is absolutely non-absorbent, and of great strength and dur- 
ability. For ranges of these, enclosures of cast-iron divisions 
with pine doors (the whole being fitted into columns and 
Tails) are recommended. The ‘ Adamant”? urinals are 
manufactured with many variations. This admirably 
, 


| arranged catalogue concludes with illustrations and prices of 


shower, spray, foot, and ordinary baths. Messrs. Twyfords 
have a firmly established reputation, and there is no fear of 
their losing it so long as they continue to produce work of 
the present degree of excellence. 
Messrs. J. H. Tozer & Son, Ltd., York Mansion, Westmin- 
ster, S.W., have issued a ‘‘ Handbook of Formule and Tables, 
with Explanatory Notes on the Lock Woven System of Re- 
inforced Concrete and its Application to Various Struc- 
tures.’’ It is, however, something more than a pamphlet of 
one particular system, for the first fifty pages deal in a 
broad manner with reinforced concrete as a whole. It is 
rather remarkable that the first patentee seems to have been 
aiming at something like what has since developed into the 
Lock woven system. In 1840 M. Louis Leconte proposed 
‘the use of trusses of iron plates for floors, from which 
iron rods were suspended to carry a wire meshwork for sus- 
taining plaster, i.e., a sort of elementary reinforced concrete 
slab.” This brief history stops short at 1892 when the 
material really began its triumphant career. It is followed 
by several pages of calculations and carefully-drawn dia- 
grams, in which the method of treatment conforms generally 
to that adopted by the R.I.B.A. joint committee, the Ger- 
man Government, and the by-laws of many American cities. 
The second and smaller half of the book is explanatory of the 
Lock woven mesh system. This, as many of our readers are 
already aware, is a wire mesh reinforcement, in which the 
tension and transverse wires are knotted at their point of 
intersection by a mechanical process. A convenient size has 
proved to be a 5-cwt. roll of mesh which has an average 
length of 150 feet. The system has proved eminently useful 
in the construction of floors, foundation rafts, walls, sewers, 
culverts, and soon. A “side line,’’ so to speak, is the Lock 
woven continuous wire-fencing—a hard steel wire of great 
elasticity—which is to be seen at the White City, Shepherd’s 
Bush. In many important buildings the Lock woven mesh 
system has been introduced with highly satisfactory results. 


Mr. Witiiam GroreGr Graney, of Southend, builder and 
contractor, deputy-mayor of the town, left estate valued at 
19,3987. cross. 
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Ruberoid is a_ high- 
grade permanent roof- 
ing. suitable for all 
buildings and all roofs. 
Is made in three 
colours, GREEN, RED 
and GREY. Thecolour 
is not a painted coat, 
it is incorporated into 
the surface of the 
material during actual 
process of Manufac- 
ture. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 
No 87 will be supplied on 
application. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD. 


81-83 Knightrider St., 
London, E.C. 


—_—— 
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UBEROID 


GREEN 
ROOFING 


GOLD MEDAL 


“Bell” Grates 


RAND PRIX 
FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


Give greatest heat with least consumption of coal, and make no 
cinders or dust. Our guarantee of their infinite superiority in both 
use and design is a standing offer to take back any grate at the end of 
a winter's use and refund the full amount charged if unsatisfactory. 


Illustration shows “Bell Dog Grate, Georgian Design. 
Can be fitted with dogs of any other character, and the 
ornamental design varied to suit any surroundings. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


BELL RANGE & FOUNDRY coO,, LTD., 
70 MORTIMER STREET, W. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Tur Hempstead Patent Brick Company, of Hemel Henip- 


stead, Herts, have received an order for the supply to the 


new rival offices, Devonport Dockyard, of their patent par- 
titions and casings for stanchions and for the protection of 
the concrete beams: 


Ex1oquent testimony of the value of Skidmore’s bent steel 
safes is to be found in the long list of municipal buildings 
where they have been installed to safeguard civic valuables, 
records and documents. It includes Wolverhampton (where 
the works are), Manchester, Belfast, Omagh, Blackburn, 
Chelsea, Bournemouth and Norwich. ‘Letters are constantly 
received from purchasers whose chief consolation when their 
premises have been partially or wholly destroyed by fire 1s 
that the contents of the Skidmore safe have been recovered 
unharmed. 


Messrs. Frepk. Brasy & Co., Lrp., Eclipse Iron and Gal- 
vanising Works, Glasgow, are erecting a large roller-skating 
rink on Bunhouse Grounds, Glasgow. The whole contract 
has been entrusted to them by Mr. Norman M. Allan, and it 
includes all digger work, foundations, builder and joiner 
work, plumber “work and steel work, the latter being the 
greater part of the contract. The trusses are of 75 feet “clear 
span, and constructed of steel on the French truss principle. 
The columns, girders and bandstand are also steel. The ex- 
ternal covering is of corrugated sheets painted red for the 
roofs, and stone colour for the sides and ends, the interior 
being painted in sky. blue. The frontage is in brick and 
rough cast, decorated in woodwork. The rink when com- 
ple ‘ted will be one of the finest in the country and the largest 
in Glasgow (the skating. surface being of maple wood and 
covering an area of 22, 000 square feet), and will be magnifi- 
cently ‘furnished throughout, including tea-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and all other necessary accommodation. 
Messrs. Braby & Co. have undertaken to complete the con- 
tract within sixty days from date of order, which is very 
smart work considering the size of the building. 

Messrs. L. G. Movucner & Partners have just pub- 
lished. Part I. of their handbook under the title ‘‘ Henne- 
bique Ferro-Concrete Theory and Practice’’ (price 3s. 6d.). 
The contents are thus arranged :—(1) Introduction ; (2)Gene- 


the Journal, 


ral description of the Hennebique System ; (3 Fundamental 
principles of the Hennebique System—(a) theory of beam 
design, (b) theory of column design, (c) theory of pile design ; 
(4) Concluding Remarks. The letterpress is remarkable for 
lucidity and for the absence of mathematical calculations. 
As each point is dealt with a marginal heading is given— 
a method which helps to lighten the appearance “of the text. 


Tue April number of the Journal of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Egypt draws attention to the open- 
ing in Egypt for door and window fittings, and also for 
sanitary apphances. English door and window fittings, says 
are scarcely known in the Egyptian market, 
It should be remembered, however, that catalogues in techni- 
cal English are almost useless for a country such as Egypt, 
where most architects and contractors belong to other 
nationalities. 


Tue Urban District Council for Seaford have passed the 
plans for a new and extensive drainage scheme. 

A new hotel is proposed near the ‘Montrose Golf Course. 
It is intended to float a company with a capital of 30,000/. 

Tur Torquay Town Council have decided to spend between 
3007. and 400/. in providing a new ornamental entrance to 
the recreation ground. 

A sum of 13,0007. is being spent in making new roads and 
paths at the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition, and 250,000/. is 
being expended on new attractions. 

Tur Ac crington electricity committee has decided to grant 
a bonus to workmen employed at its works for any saving in 
production below a certain figure by the use of new appli- 
ances which are to be bought. | 

THE Chertsey Rural District Council are about to make 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 23,9751. for the expenses in connection with the 
Byfleet sewerage scheme. 

CHANCELLOR EpMonps states that there is no foundation for 
the statement which has appeared in a London paper “ that 
a considerable portion of the roof of Exeter Cathedral, which 
is the oldest vaulted roof in the kingdom, had sunk some 
distance.’’ The roof, he explained, leans a little tcwards the 
western side, and it has been in that position for about 600 
years, and it has not apparently moved during that period. 
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VARIETIES. 


THe Walsall Town Council approved of an amended 
scheme of sewage disposal at a total estimated cost of 50,000/., 
and will request the Local Government Board to sanction 
the borrowing of a loan of that amount in place of 62,7341. 
originally applied for. 

THE Council of the Incorporated Association of Munici- 
pal and County Engineers announce that the Board of Trade 
have agreed to sanction the change of the name of the 
Association to ‘‘ The Institution of County and Municipal 
Engineers.”’ 

THe Urban District Council of Kingstown, Ireland, have 
appointed a deputation to wait upon Lords De Vesci and 
Longford with a view to securing a suitable site for a new 
library. In the event of a site being secured the existing 
reading room will be used in connection with the new tech- 
nical schools there. 

THE Epsom fire-station sub-committee recommend the 
adoption of a scheme for the erection of a new and per- 
manent fire station at Bromley Hurst, with all necessary 
appliances, and the fixing of street alarms at an approxi- 
mate total cost of £2,300. The recommendation was de- 
ferred until the next meeting of the general purposes com- 
mittee. 

Tue Hornsey Town Council recently instructed their 
finance committee to advise the Council what is an adequate 
sum to charge to the Housing of the Working Classes ac- 
count in respect of management, collection of rents, &c. 
The committee having had before them an analysis of replies 
as to their practice, received from other local authorities who 
have adopted and erected dwellings under Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, report that an adequate 
sum would be 14 per cent. on the total amount of rents col- 
lected. 

AccorDING to the Board of Trade Journal, a draft Bill 
has been published for the carrying out of important reforms 
in the postal and telegraph service of Spain. Arrangements 
are to be made for the erection of central post and telegraph 
offices in the various provincial capitals, and also at Cartha- 
gena, Ferrol, Gijén, Reus, Vigo, Las Palmas and Mahon. 
The cost of the latter is estimated at about 839,300I. 


New Sunday schools to accommodate about 600 scholars, 
in connection with the Conference Hall, Stratford, E., were 
opened recently. They were designed by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, W.C., and carried out by 
Mr. J. W. Jerram, East Ham, under contract at 1,9301. 

Tue electric light committee of the Sheffield City Council, 
having almost exhausted their borrowing powers for feeders 
and general mains and services, propose to apply for sanc- 
tion to borrow 50,000/. for the purpose of laying main 
feeders and for general main extensions and sub-stations, 
and 6,000/. for services. 


THe Nottingham City Council have agreed to the con- 
struction of a double line of tramway along Carlton Road 
from Sneinton Market to Thorneywood Lane; and also an 
additional passing place on Nottingham Road between 
Sandon Street and Haydn Road. The total cost is estimated 
at 25,8501. 


Tue Partick Dean of Guild Court last. week passed plans 
for a large extension to the Western Infirmary. The new 
buildings, which are to cost 30,000/., will form an addition 
to the present west wing, and provide accommodation for 
upwards of 100 additional beds. The present extension 
forms part of a much larger scheme, which will probably 
involve a cost of 80,0001. 


THE public works committee of Dudley Town Council 
report that the cost of the proposed municipal high school 
for girls including site, will not exceed 23,500/., and the 
plans, as far as educational requirements are concerned, had 
been approved by the Board of Education. They recommend 
that application be made to the Local Government Board for 
their sanction to the borrowing of, this sum for a term of 
fifty years. 


THe Lindsey County Council, Lincs, at their last meeting 
agreed on the following expenditures : —695/. in providing a 
school at Gunthorpe, 725/.:in erecting one at Kast Ferry, 
5,900/. for an infants’ block.at Gainsborough Ropery Road 
school, 1,950/. for new school and teacher’s house at South 
Killingholme Haven, 5401. for additions to Skegness Council 
infants’ school, 2,300/. for additions to Crosby Council 
school, and 1,475/. for acquiring a site at Scunthorpe for a 
school. 
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In an action in the Manchester County Court brought by 
a former tenant of premises in Strangeways to recover gas 
fittings he had put in, Judge Parry decided that his rights 
to these were limited. A tenant could remove ordinary gas 
fittings such as brackets, but not supply pipes substituted 
for others, and whatever fittings he had a right to must be 
removed before he gave up the tenancy. He had no right 
after leaving the premises to re-enter and remove anything 
without the permission of the owner or his agent. 


Tue Liverpool Philharmonic Society on Monday agreed 
to reconstruct the roof of their hall at a cost of 6,000/. The 
Society’s architects on their periodical examination of the 
roof of the hall discovered a defect. This was immediately 
remedied at a cost of 8001., but the city building surveyor 
declined to certify the fitness of the hall for public use after 
the present season unless the roof was entirely reconstructed. 
Mr. B. Hall Blyth, of Edinburgh, was called in to consult 
with the Society’s architects, and a scheme was decided upon, 
the plans for which have met with the approval of the 
authorities. 

Tus Makers of Playing Cards Company offer “the Com- 
pany’s prize’’ of 151. 15s. for the best designs for the backs 
of playing cards, illustrating the subject of England’s naval 
supremacy. The ‘‘H. D. Phillips prize’’ of 107. 10s. is also 
offered by the Company for the best design on any other sub- 
ject than that mentioned above. The designs selected for 
prizes are to be the absolute property of the company, and 
one of them will be reproduced for the pack of cards pre- 
sented by the Company to its livery and guests at the Master 
and Warden’s inauguration banquet. Designs must be sent 
not later than June 24 next to W. Hayes, the clerk of the 
Company, Guildhall, E.C. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Tuer preservation of ancient buildings possesses unique 
interest for the architect, and at the same time presents 
difficulties which cannot obtain’ in any other architectural 
problem. 

In carrying out work of this nature, the necessary struc- 
tural repairs sometimes obliterate historical, architectural, 


or archeological features of great value, and frequently, 
owing to the lack of suitable materials, parts have to be 
renewed when the architect would have preferred to have 
restored the original, and thus retain that value given to 
a building only by time and history. 

One of the most important, if not the most important 
remedies for these evils lies in the scientific use of cement. 
On ancient and historical buildings in Great Britain, like 


Winchester Cathedral, the ‘‘ Auld Brig o’ Ayr,’’ Glastonbury — 
Abbey, &c., cement under pneumatic pressure is now being — 


used with consummate success. But to obtain such a desir- 
able result the use of a carefully and specially prepared high- 
grade cement is imperative. Of this nature is the “ Cathe- 
dral’’ quality Portland cement. It is made from ideal raw 
materials and with the most up-to-date machinery, under 
the supervision of specially trained chemists. It was sup- 
plied in the first instance for the restoration of Winchester 
Cathedral, and since its introduction in 1906, no other make - 
of cement has been used for that work. 
An essential feature of cement intended for use in the 
grouting machine is that it should be exceptionally finely 


ground, and that the grinding should ensure a large pro- — 


portion of flour in the finished product. Special attention 
is given to this point in the preparation of ‘‘ Cathedral” 
quality Portland cement, which is sold only in sacks bear- 
ing the makers’ name, and secured with seals impressed with 
the registered trade mark ‘‘ Cathedral.’’ It is manufactured 
exclusively by the Sussex Portland Cement Company, Ltd., 
of Newhaven, Sussex. 


THE STATUS OF THE MODERN SANITARY 
ENGINEER.* 


SANITARY engineering has in: recent years increased to 
such an important extent, while the character of the 
work engaged in by those who have adopted the title of 
sanitary engineer is so diversified, that his position with 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, at a meeting held on March 15, by Geo. W. Chilvers 
(Fellow and Vice-President). 
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relation to other professions and trades has become of a 
somewhat complicated nature.. The time has arrived when 
some effort should be made to more clearly define both his 
position and work in the sanitary world, and to classify the 
yarious interests concerned. 

The Institute of Sanitary Engineers has done much 
towards obtaining a proper recognition for its own members, 
and in doing so has at the same time raised the status of the 
profession generally ; but even now its special work and place 
among other professional bodies is not so clearly indicated 
as it ought to be, ; 

It is usually considered that the modern sanitary 
engineer began his existence with the passing of the Public 
Health Act, 1848, and that a great impetus was given him 
in his development when the 1875 Act became law. To the 
minds of many, sanitary engineering conveys little beyond 
the idea of the removal of excreta and filth from domestic 
buildings, and is tersely summed up in one word, ‘‘ drains.’’ 
Unfortunately, this only too accurately describes the single 
qualification possessed by a numerous class who, having 
been employed to lay the drains at a house; immediately 
describe themselves as ‘‘sanitary engineers’’: and that of 
others also who, on securing a contract to construct the 
outfall works at a private residence, blossom forth as 
“specialists in sewage disposal for country mansions.”’ 

Nearly forty’ years ago Mr. Baldwin Latham, in his 
standard work on sanitary engineering, defined the sanitary 
engineer in the following words :—‘‘ Tt is the true aim and 
object of the sanitary engineer to assist Nature in her great 
but simple operations, to facilitate the purification of the 
air, to prevent dangerous impurities entering our supplies 
of water, to supply abundance of these life-giving elements, 
to remove, as speedily as possible, before decomposition com- 
mences, all those matters eliminated from the animal system, 
together with all other decomposing refuse.”’ 

It was with such conceptions of their duty that the early 
pioneers of modern sanitation carried on their work. The 
debt we owe to these men who previous to, during, and after 
the passing of the Public Health Acts, did such grand work 
is incalculable. It is the fashion of the present day to 
sneer at the errors, or supposed errors, of the pioneers in 
most branches of human endeavour—this is especially so 


= 


in sanitary matters—yet it is doubtful whether we are -pro- 
gressing in the same proportion as.they, considering we have 
all their triumphs, as well as their few mistakes, to guide us. 

When the 1848 Act was passed very few men were quali- 
fied to undertake the various works and duties its institution 
entailed. The demand, however, soon created a supply, and 
the sanitary engineer appeared. At first he was either a 
qualified civil engineer experienced in that part of the pro- 
fession relating to public health, or else a man who had 
given special study to the subject and made himself an 
expert therein. After the passing of the 1875 Act, the 
boom which it created considerably increased the number of 
those engaged in sanitary work. Not only were there public 
works of sewerage, &c., to be undertaken, but the proper 
sanitation of public and domestic buildings was also de- 
sired on every hand. These were the days when the pro- 
fessional sanitary engineer flourished. The sanitary 
surveyor, expert and specialist appeared, and a large number 
of societies, associations and companies were formed for the 
purpose of advising on and professionally carrying out works 
of public and private improvements. 

All these did an enormous amount of good in this 
direction, and they were enabled, in most cases, to induce 
their clients to undertake works of greater improvement 
than could be demanded under the Acts then in force ; and 
in every way they proved themselves equal to the task set 
them under the Acts, and by the public desire for improved 
conditions. But in many cases, by their over-reaching re- 
quirements and ¢xorbitant charges.and expenses, they not 
only brought the profession into disrepute, but quenched 
considerably the desire for private improvements. The re- 
sult is that at the present time it is a difficult matter for the 
professional sanitary engineer to induce his client to believe 
that the most trivial things are necessary. 

There were also engaged in the work at this time some of 
the most prominent of later-day consulting engineers, who 
were either in private practice or connected with one or 
other of the societies, in which they made a sufficient fortune 
to enable them to leave this part of the work when it 
became common and less lucrative, and engage themselves 
only in larger public schemes. 

Associated with these were a large body, consisting of 
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contractors, builders, plumbers, &c., who were employed in 
carrying out the practical work. These men soon realised 
that the work was most lucrative, and many of them made 
it their especial business, and began to call themselves 
sanitary engineers, until, as at the present time, almost 
every little builder, plumber, and decorator adopted the title. 
Consequently, where strict supervision was not exercised, 
much bad work resulted. Men were not slow in observing 
that if they could obtain complete control of sanitary works, 
and be independent of the professional element, their busi- 
ness would become more lucrative still—as there would be 
no supervision of their work—and they could introduce their 
own fads without hindrance. So the ‘‘ consulting and prac- 
tical’? sanitary engineer was evolved, who undertook to 
do the surveyor’s work as well as his own. He succeeded 
so well in persuading the public that independent super- 
vision was unnecessary that he was not only successful in 
increasing his own profits, but also in almost entirely 
obliterating the professional element. Consequently, much 
of the sanitary work at the present day is done without any 
supervision whatever, beyond that given to it by the local 
sanitary inspector; the result is that high prices and bad 
work in many instances obtain. The professional sanitary 
engineer of the past is unquestionably much to blame. It 
is very difficult now to get clients to understand that in 
endeavouring to save a few guineas in professional fees by 
calling in a firm to report on the sanitary condition of their 
property, and employing them to also carry out the works 
recommended, they lay themselves open to be fleeced in every 
way. It will no doubt be stated in objection to this that an 
estimate has usually to be given for the work. This, how- 
ever, makes but little difference, as where it is so the estimate 
sent in frequently bears but a very distant relationship 
to the total account. Another class who of necessity ap- 
peared in the early days of sanitary reform is the ‘‘ manu- 
facturing ’’ sanitary engineer. At first these were ordinary 
pottery makers employed to manufacture the various appli- 
ances patented, or plumbers who had designed some special 
apparatus of their own. As almost every expert had his own 
ideas an enormous variety of sanitary appliances were placed 
on the market. These were improved upon and new kinds 
were invented, until their name is now ‘“‘legion.”’ The 
manufacturing sanitary engineer of to-day is also a patentee 
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of sanitary goods, and the business forms by no means the 
least portion of that known as sanitary engineering. 

The process of development has gone on until the maker 
of drain pipes is now also a contractor for sanitary works. 
The manufacturer and merchant of sanitary appliances also 
undertakes to fit them up and carry out complete all kinds 
of sanitary and constructional works ; and in order to secure 
that only their own “‘ specialities ’’ are used they now under- 


take professional work in advising on and submitting 


schemes for all classes of sanitary improvements. In 


some cases this is done free of charges. 


even as sanitary engineers at all, is open to question. A 
few do undoubtedly possess it, but it is by no means de- 
sirable that such combined practice should continue, as the 
absence of supervision leads to the same evils referred to in 
the case of the ‘‘consulting and practical’? man. In 
addition, as these firms use their own appliances, the best 
results may not always be obtained from the works. 

During recent years an entirely different body of persons 
to those previously described have also included sanitary 
engineering in their businesses. These are shopkeepers, 
auctioneeers, and house and general furnishing agents. The 
oniy possible reason the public can have for placing this 
kind of work with such people is the inane desire to deal 
only at an establishment where everything can be obtained— 
from a mousetrap to a white elephant. If properly qualified 
sanitary engineers were always placed at the head of, and 
controlled, this particular department, and they did better 
work than those who are in practice as sanitary engineers, 
one could understand why the public patronise them ; but 
who will be bold enough to declare that this is so? ; 

The house and estate agent also includes sanitary work 
among his many professed qualifications. Sometimes he 
appears as a sanitary engineer, at others he is a sanitary 
surveyor; both words having, in most cases, a similar 
import, viz., complete ignorance of sanitary science. The 
surveys are sometimes carried out by a clerk whose knowledge 
of sanitary work is confined to the information he has 
obtained through attending a course of lectures on sanitary 
science at evening classes, 


(To be continued.) 


To what extent some 
of these are qualified as professional sanitary engineers, or 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


nder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
_ _ later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
_ connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 

the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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dificult 7Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will’ further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
owr readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL. 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build: 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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and the Provinces results of Competitions and .Tenders: 
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may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but asa guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,+ As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burstem.—June 24.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 1007. and 50. respectively. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem. 

Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100/., 75l., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


GrimssBy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000). Premiums of 250/., 150. 
and 1007. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

IrRELAND.—June 7.—The Athy Urban District Council 
offer a prize of 5/. 5s. for the best plans of three kinds of 
artisans’ houses, to cost 100/., 1507. and 200/. each. The 
successful competitor will be offered the carrying out of the 
scheme at 24 per cent. on the total cost. Mr. J. A. Lawler, 
clerk, Town Hall, Athy. 

Mo.rsry.—June 1.—The East and West Molesey Urban 
District Council invite plans, with specifications and esti- 
mates, for an isolation hospital. Mr. D. Cann, Clerk, Coun- 
cil Offices, East Molesey. 

Mosstry.—May 24.—For the erection of a mixed ele- 
mentary school to accommodate 550 children, and an infant 
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Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


a FREDK. BRABY ®& CO.. Ltd.., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 
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school for 300 infants, on land adjoining Mill Lane. Pre 
miums 151. 15s. and 5]. 5s. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mossley, Lancs. 

Reapinc.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council i. 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 100/., 75/., and 501. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. — July 9.—For additions to the town 
hall, including hall to seat 3,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of 1007. and 501. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

W ates.—June 3.—The Abertillery U.D.C. education com- 
mittee invite competitive plans for an elementary school to 
be built on the Ty’r Graig site, near Aberbeeg, Mon., pro- 
viding accommodation for 320 infants on the ground floor, 
and 430 boys and girls (mixed) on the first floor. Apply to 
Mr. N. J. Llewellyn, secretary, Council Offices, Abertillery. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barrow-1n-Furness.—May 26.—For the construction of 
movable partitions, &c., at the technical schooi. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

Barsy.—June 1.—For alterations and additions at the 
Barby school, Northants. Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, 
53 High Street, Kettering. 

Brtrast.—_May 31.—For the construction and erection of 
a running shed for engines, with workshops, offices, &c., 
close to the Adelaide and Windsor station, 15 miles from 


Belfast, the entire block measuring about 280 feet by 
192 feet 6 inches. Deposit 2). Mr. W. H. Mills, the Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland), engineer-in-chief, 


Amiens Street terminus, Dublin, or the District Engineer, 
Belfast. 


BrerHERSDEN.—May 27.—For erection of offices and 
drainage at the Bethersden Council school, Kent. Mr. A. R. 
Cook, correspondent, Snettisham House, Bethersden, Ash- 


ford. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and. Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System.” | 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 
LONDON ; 
Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


BirMINGHAM.—May 22.—For chimney stack and exten- 
sions to engine foundations, &c., at electric generating 
station, Summer Lane. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names to 
Messrs. Ewen Harper & Bro., architects, Ruskin Chambers, 
191 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


tion with erection of a coalhouse and ashes place at Birstall — 
central provided school, Yorks:—(1) Builder; (2) joiner; 

(3) slater; (4) plumber; (5) painter. The Education 
Offices, High Street, Heckmondwike. 

Bricsouse.—May 24.—For erection of a four-storey mill, 
69 feet by 46 feet, at Rosemary Mills.. Messrs. Sharp & 
Waller, architects and surveyors, 32 Bradford Road, Brig- 
house. 

Buckxitby.—June 3.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at Dob’s Hill, near Buckley. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. John 
H. Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

BursteM.—May 24.—For erection of central schools, 
Moorland Road. Contract No. 1—manual training block, 
caretaker’s house, cookery and laundry block ; contract No. 2 
-—main block for boys, girls and infants. Deposit 5]. 5s. 
Send names to Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, architects, 
Burslem. 

Bury.—June 2.—For erection of an electricity generating 
station at Chamber Hall, Bury, Lancs. Deposit 2J. Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, Bank Street, Bury. 

CHAP2SL-EN-LE-FrRitH.—May 24.—For the reconstruction 
of the following highway bridges, for the Rural District 
Council :—Contract. 1.—(1) Crowden Brook; (2) Upper 
Booth ; (3) Barber Booth ; (4) Yeman’s, in Edale; (5) Kill- 
hill; (6) Watergate, Hope; and (7) Shatton. Contract 2.— 
(8) Cornheys; (9) Wash; (10 and 11) Blackbrook; (12) 
Bridgeholme Green ; (13) Whitehough ; (14) Baghouse ; and 
(15) Collinacre, Combs. Deposit 31. Mr. T. Partington, 
A.M.1.C.E., Bank Chambers, Market Place, Chapel-en-le- | 
Frith. 

CHARTHAM Downs.—May 27.—For alterations and im- 
provements to laundry and works in connection therewith at 
the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham Downs, near 
Canterbury. Deposit 51. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 
4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 


J.&W. WADE «CO. 


- Flaxman Tile Works, ‘BURSLEM. a 


Maimfactuners of all kinds ry a 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. a 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


ase 


WARRINGTON: 

F. M. Appleton, ° 2 
Rose and Crown Street. 
and MANCHESTER : & 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. — 


(to whom applications ma 
9 Shrewsbury Road. be made for further licences). | 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


FLOORING 
TILES— 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet: 


CANDY’ 


14 NEW STREET, — 
BIRMINGHAM 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAC 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 
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CHESTER-LE-STREET.—May 31.—For a secondary school 
(sole tenders). The Education Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

Conset?.—May 31.—For extensions to the Technical 
Institute at Consett, Durham: Sole tenders. Mr. J. A. L. 
Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire Hali, Durham. 

Dartrorp.—June 15.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, for the erection of new secondary school to accom- 
modate 200 girls. Plans and specifications prepared by the 
committee’s architect (Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.) may 
be inspected at committee’s offices on and after June 1. 
Names of tenderers and deposit of 21. by May 28. Mr. Fras. 
W. Crook, secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


DartmMoutH.—May 28.—For alterations and additions 
to the Subscription Rooms; also for repairs and additions 
to a small cottage at South Town. Mr. Thos. W. Joyce, 
A.M.I.M.E., F.G.S., borough engineer and surveyor, Dart- 
mouth. 

Dirton.—May 22.—For the erection of an elementary 
school for 120 scholars at Ditton, near Widnes. Deposit 
2l. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ruibblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

Dusiin.—June 2.—For erecting an addition to Fairview 
Post Office. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 


Dunton Green.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 250. Plans and specifica- 
tions, prepared by Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S.A., the 
committee’s architect, may be inspected after June 1. 
Applications and deposit of 11. by May 28, to the secretary 
to the committee, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Eccres.—May 25.—For rebuilding the Town Hall Hotel, 
Church Street, Hecles, Lancs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. N. 
Hartley Hacking, architect, 50 Blackfriars, Manchester. 

EpinspurcH.—May 27.--For the internal reconstruction 
of the Royal Institution building (first contract). Deposit 
Ij. 1s. The Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Works, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

GravesenD.—June 1.—For repairs at Cookery School. 
[he Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 
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Hamrron-on-Toames.—June 1.—For alterations and re- 

péirs at River View, in Thames Street. Mr. F. G. Hughes, 
architect, the Estate Office, Hampton: 
_ Hastrnes.—June 7.—For building a public convenience 
in Fairlight Road, St. Helen’s, and other works in connec- 
tion therewith. Mr. P. H, Palmer, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Hastings. 

_ Hemet Hempsreap.—June 1.—For repairs and decora- 
tions to municipal buildings. Mr. Walter R. Locke, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempstead. 

Hove (Sussex).—May 24.—For enlarging the adminis- 
tration block, constructing porter’s lodge, water tower and 
destructor, forming paths, laying drains and other work at 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Portslade. Deposit 


2l. 2s. Mr. H. Hamilton Scott, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hove. 


Huitit.—May 24.—For alterations and additions to Bon 
Marche, Ltd., Prospect Street. Mr. Jas. J. Adamson, archi- 
tect, Colonial Chambers, Prince’s Dock Side, Hull. 


TrRELAND.—May 24.—For the erection of schools at Eden- 
derry. Deposit 1/. ls. Mr. James Mackey, 58 Dance Street, 
Dublin. 

IreLanp.—May 31.—For the erection of schools at New- 
bridge. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, James Mackey, 58 Dance Street, 
Dublin. 

TreLanD.—May 31.—For painting and other improve- 
ments to Banagher Presbyterian Church, and also for altera- 
tions to the manse. Messrs. Robinson & Davidson, archi- 
tects, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


IreLtanp.—June 1.—For the erection of a branch bank 
and residence at Abbeyleux, Queen’s County. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. W. Butler, surveyor, 58 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


Kirsy Sieston.—May 29.—For the whole of the work 
required in erection of a Council school (to accommodate 
about forty children) at Kirby Sigston, near Northallerton. 
The Education Offices, County Hall, Northallerton. 

Lreps.—May 24.—For certain builder’s work in connec- 
tion with the installation of a new heating and ventilating 
apparatus in the town hall, Leeds. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


|. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


HE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


* Mill Chimney and 
Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

Felled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Church Spires Restored. 


No system of expensive 
scaffolding required. 
Distance no object. 


A WEATHER STONE 


EM Wesley Lightning 
Hitt Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, 


Leeds. 
Established 1880. 
a~ Telephone : 3750. 
=S—: Telegrams: “Austin, 
ASS Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


|W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
| Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


Reg. No. 321,534 


Artesian & Consulting 
Estates, Factories, &c. 


WATER er tou. 


ESTABLISHED 


Watershed, Chatham. 
OVER A CENTURY. 


‘eclegrams auiearnaes London. 


. 


WELDON STONE. 


Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


James Bedford & Co, 


CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


ICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Telephones; 


CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 


Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 
LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


ENGLISH BROS. Ltd., 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the-material and workmanship of. the. 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


(Successors to 


Ventilating Engineers, 


XCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 


Well made in strong Zinc 


throughout. LIGHTNING 
Adapted to any style of CONDUCTORS. 
rchitecture. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Lelegrams “FuRSK NOTTINGHAM 


— 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: _ 
“Ventilator, Halifax’ 
Tel. No.: 81 ¥. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
London, 1908. 


Well Engineer. 
Complete Installations. 
Franco-British Exhibition, 


riblpng gigs LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 87, 8.W. 


3545 London Wall. 
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LiverPoot.—May 26.—For the erection of an out- 
patients’ department at the Royal Infirmary. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. J. Francis Doyle, 4 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—May 26.—For the construction of an under- 
ground record room, &c., at the town hall, for the Camber- 
well Borough Council. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. W. Oxtoby, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Lonpon.—May 25.—For erection of rooms and the altera- 
tion of the caretaker’s present quarters at the Central 
Library, Kensington High Street. The Borough Engineer’s 
Office, Town Hall, Kensington, W. 


Lonpon.—June 2.—For the new General Post Office 
(King Edward Building) third contract, comprising plas- 
tering, joinery, glazing, brick and other partitions, steel 
framing and sashes, sanitary work, &c. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
The Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, 8.W. 


Lowca.—May 31.—For the various works in connection 
with erection and completion of a mission room at Lowca, 
near Whitehaven. Mr. Charles W. Eaglesfield, architect 
and surveyor, Gordon Street, Workington. 


Mancuester.—May 22.—For glazed partitions, &c., at 
the Johnson Street municipal school, Bradford. Deposit 
1l. ls. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Netson.—June 5.—For erection of three shelters in Vic- 
toria and Walverden Parks. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineér and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 


Netson.—June 5.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall near the sewage works. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.1.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 

Newark,—May 24.—For erection of a secondary school 
for girls at Newark. Deposit 10/. 10s. Send names to Mr. 
Chas. H. Newbald, clerk. to the Governors, 31 Lombard 
Street, Newark. 

NorrrnecHam.—May 25.—For 
Bagthorpe workhouse. Deposit 2]. 2s. 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, King Street. 


building alterations at 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, 


Norta MusxHam.—May 26.—-For erection of a farm- 
house at North Muskham, near Newark. Messrs. Sheppard 
& Lockton, architects and surveyors, Bargate, Newark. 


PorrtsLADE-By-Sra.—June 1.—For erection and comple- 
tion of a fire-brigade station. The Surveyor, 46 St. Andrew’ 8 7 
Road, Portslade- -by-Sea, Sussex. 7 

Ruesy.—June 4.—For the enlargement of the Head Post 
Office. Deposit 1l. 1s. Apply to the Postmaster of Rugby. — 

Sr. Acnes.—May 24.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Anchor, St. Agnes, Cornwall. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, 
M.S.A., architect, Truro. 


ScoTtanD.—May 25.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier, steel and iron and 
heating works of buildings to be erected in Marischal Street 
and Thistle Street, Peterhead. Mr. James Watt, C.E. and 
architect, 26 Marischal Street, Peterhead. 

ScoTtanp.—May 27.—For the internal reconstruction of 
the Royal Institution, Edinburgh (Contract 1). Deposit 
1l. 1s. The Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Worm 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—May 28.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and glazier work of a couple of 
workmen’s houses to be erected in Kingussie. Mr. Alexander 
Cattenach, architect, Kingussie, N.B. 

Scortanp.—June 3.—For erection of a single labourer’s 
cottage in the townland of Carthage, for the Inishowen 
‘R.D.C. Mr. Robert Moore, clerk, Carndonagh. 

Scottanp.—June 11.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works of additions to 
the Masonic Institute, Buckie. Messrs. D. & J. R. 
M‘Millan, architects, 105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

SHEERNESS.—May 25.—For erection of a mineral-water 
factory, stables, &c., at Railway Road. The Sheerness and 
District. Licensed Victuallers’ Mineral Water Co., Ltd. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 400 children.. Plans and 
specifications, prepared by Mr. Wilfrid H. - Robinson, 
M.S.A., the committee’s architect, may be inspected on or 
after June 1. Applications and deposit of 1l. by May 28 
to the secretary, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, West-. 
minster, S.W. . 


SPRAGUE & C [4 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telegrams, “Photo, London.'’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LIFTS & CRANES|= 


ji ELECTRIC and IG and HYDRAULIC. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., cas 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


CONSTRUCTIVE and 


LONDON OFFICE: 


; 
| 


SOLID 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


BRITISH and FOREIGN. MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., CLASCOW. 
WATERTIGHT 
GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ¢ 
«“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRI NT: 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing ck 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for. particulars fj 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. FE. STANLEY & CO., Lit 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Lele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, Lond 


DECORATIVE WORK in 


e - THE... 


British Traders’ Associatic 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWE 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. | 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Membi| 

10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Eng) 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered info} 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Wil 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, ! 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


‘NVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTME| 


88 CHANCERY LANE. 


OF ALL 


SAVE 50 ot, 


COAL BILI 


BY USING THE PATENT 


“Bond” Stove 


Recent Tes timonial. | 


WS 


Security £4,607,705. 


5 DALE 
76 KING WILLIAM Sun Gae Oe. 
lee. — ACGCLDENT-—= MARINE 
This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
accasioned by Fire. 


Head Offices ee 


oe Tenfold 
the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called “‘ best’’ 
sash lines at prac- 
tically THE SAME 


Vi, 
SASH as 
a) Se 
LINE. ov 
j sy < 
Le PRIC 


os 
- iTIs spiairic by the 
Best Architects. 


IT 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 


ee 
Ss WM.E. PECK & Co. 
(Incorp.), 


31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON. E.C. 


Copy.] ‘ i 

Lancaster House, a rs 
Chelmsford, April 30th, ics 
GENTLEMEN,—The “ Bond Stoves” are sim] | 
perfect, and I am positive the saving in fil! 
alone is 50 per cent., and the heat, cleanline|| 
and simplicity surpass anything I have hithe)) 
seen. Yours faithfully, | 
(Signed) G. J. BOLINGBROKE} 


This unsolicited testimonial, with many othe} 
may be seen at, and Catalogues obtained 
application to, the Sole Manufacturers, 


WILMER & SONS 
11-14 Bury Street, LONDON, E. 


where the above may be seen in action. — 
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SouTHEND-ON-SEA.—June 1.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the London Road boys’ Council school. Deposit 
21. 2s. Send names at once to Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, 
architects, Hamlet Court Road, Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea. 

SuTron-IN-ASHFIELD.—May 25.—For the construction of 
retort-house, retort-bench, coal elevator and conveyor, 
hoppers, &c., in connection with the gasworks extension. 
Deposit 3l. oe Messrs. Corbet, Woodall & Son, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Wakeristp.—June 4.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Woodlands new school (two blocks), near Doncaster 
(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter) ; 
Steeton provided school, closets and drainage (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, asphalter). Deposit 11. each. The 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WakEFIELD.—May 24.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Clapham Newby new school (builder, joiner, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter); Denholme district provided 
school—drainage (builder and plumber). Deposit 11. each. 
The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—May 22.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
at Mountain Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, 
1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—May 22.—For erection of a Welsh Congrega- 
tional chapel at Penclawdd, having 800 sittings. Deposit 
31. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 24.—For erection of (1) farmhouse at Tir- 
Ergyd, Llwydcoed, Aberdare; (2) farm buildings at Tir- 
Ergyd, Llwydcoed, Aberdare, for the trustees, Hamlen- 
Williams estate. Deposit 1/. ls. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
M.S.A., zrchitect, Aberdare. 

Warres.—May 24.—For erection of a pair of semi-de- 
tached villas at Llandaff. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. W. H. Dash- 
wood Caple, F.R.1I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 2 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 25.—For building a chancel and organ 
chamber, extending the nave and building a north aisle to 
the parish church of Cwm, near Ebbw Vale. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. EK. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 


remote 


QUARRIES 
MONKS PARK, 


Wates.—May 26.—For the erection and completion cf 
thirty-two houses and formation of road, surface, water 
drains, &¢., at Clifton Road, Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. 
Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, 
Pentre, 

Wates.—May 26.—For alterations and additions to the 
Plough Hotel, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Messrs. Veall & 
Sant, architects, 5 to 7 Arcade Chambers, High Street, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—May 27.—For erection of a chapel vestry at 
Ynysddu. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect 
and surveyor, Post Office Chambers, Pontllanfraith, Mon. 

Watres.—May 27.—For erection of a chapel school-room 
at Bargoed. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and 
surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 

Wates.—May 27.—For erection of a church at Seven 
Sisters, near Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, The 
Parade, Neath. 

Watres.—May 29.—For erection of a new church at 
Crynant. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Chambers, 
Neath. 

Watres.—May 31.—For Sunday-school premises in con- 
nection with the Garn Congregational Church, Abercarn, 
Mon. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Abercarn. 

Watres.—May 31.—For erection of twenty-nine houses at 
Hengoed. Mr. H. Gabe Jones, architect and surveyor, 
Hengoed. 

Wates.—-June 4.—The committee of management of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution are prepared to receive 
tenders for the construction of a lifeboat house and slipway 
at Porth Lydan, Moelfre, in the county of Anglesey. Major 
Lawrence Williams, Parclau, near Moelfre, Anglesey; or 
Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.I.C.E., engineer and architect to the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

WarrHam.—May 23.—For erection of a dwelling-house. 
Mr. W. Watts Fookes, architect and surveyor, Wareham, 
Dorset. 

Warrineton.—May 22.—For erection of infirm block at 
the union workhouse. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names to Messrs. 
William & Segar Owen, architects, Cairo Street Chambers, 
Warrington. 


BOX GROUND, 
‘COMBE DOWN, STOKE GR GROUND, 
WESTWOO 


ees DOWN FOR HARDENING 5 WATERPROOFING, eye prt 
| FARIEIGN DOWN ; i] & PRESERVING Fiuat BUILDING MATERIALS [ ae ARTHAM PARK | 
BRADFORD, : Z ae, > - PO ND. 
ONDON DEPOTS 5 IVERPOOL — 
ae R, Westbourne Park. HEAD OFFICES:- Yaaro» BATS. emai SERIES 
Ww, e CHEST o~ 
Tae. “Grosvenor Road: SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. MANCHESTER |” 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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Wuatiry.—May 27.—For the erection of three houses, 
two lodges and eight attendants’ cottages at the Whalley 
Asylum. Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

WHITEHAVEN.—May 24.—For all or any of the several 
trades required in erection and completion of public elemen- 
tary schools for 712 children, caretaker’s residence, &c., in 
Irish Street. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names to Messrs. Oliver 
& Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 


Wiruineton (Lancs).—May 26.—For erection of a new 
‘Tn and Out Home” at the Withington workhouse, for the 
Guardians of Chorlton Union. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. 
Charles Clegg & Son, architects, 21 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester. 

Worxsop.—May 25.—For the erection of wood or wood 
and iron buildings for the treatment of phthisical patients 
at Kilton Hill, Worksop. The building to be for twelve 
patients, and must include nurses’ room, bathroom and w.c. 
Mr. James Snow Whall, clerk, 66 Bridge Street, Worksop. 


THERE was an outcry last year at the absence of any 
representative collection of British sanitary specialities in 
the exhibition held in the White City, Shepherd’s Bush. 
This omission has now been rectified, for one of the largest 
sections of the Imperial International Exhibition is the 
building and engineering constructions committee, with a 
sub-section for sanitation. Mr. Alfred Burr, F.R.1I.B.A., 
is chairman, and he is assisted by Messrs. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A., Edmund Wimperis, E. White Wallis, 
W. H. Prescott, M.I.C.E., Ellis Marsland, M.S.A., and 
E. R. Palmer, F.I.S.E. Mr. N. W. Hoskins, M.R.S8.I., the 
hon. secretary of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, is the 
hon. secretary of the committee. The space allotted com- 
prises 15,000 square feet in the centre of the Exhibition 
buildings. The Building Trades Exhibitions have’ proved 
that the general public are keenly alive to the importance of 
such exhibits to themselves. The collection at Shepherd’s 
Bush must appeal to a still wider gathering of visitors, and 
ought to foster a demand for those sanitary improvements in 
which Great Britain leads the world. 


TENDERS. 
AYLESBURY. 


For enlargement of Council school and for other works. Mr, 
C. H. Ritey, architect, Education Sub-Office, Aylesbury, 


H. J. & A. Wright . : : £5,260 0 0 
Mayne & Son . : 4,865 0 0 
G. & T. Cannon . 4,675 0 0 
Mead . : 4,497 0 0 
Tombs & Sons 4,415 0 0 
Darlington . 4,548 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. 4,328 0 0 
Gibson & Sons 4,285 0 0 
Harris 4,269 0 0 
Flint ; : : 3 : ; : 4,187 0 0 
Wesster & Cannon, Aylesbury (accepted) . 4,088 0 0 


BARNSTAPLE. : 
For the erection of a secondary school for 304 children. 


Mr. Psrrcey Morris, county architect, 1 Richmond 

Road, Exeter. 
Baker Bros. £11,257 6 § 
Pearn Bros. 11,227 0 @ 
Pickett 10,990 18 5 
Yeo & Sons 10,986 10 4 
Davis & Son 105875 “03g 
Bryant & Sons . 10,856 6 3 
Johnson & Co. . 10,647 4 7 
Davies ; 10,435 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons. 10,397 11 6 
Sillifant : 10,239 6 0 
Woolaway & Sons 10,175 17 0 
Coles : aan. ; 10,050 -3 0 
Westcott, Austin & White 9,930 0 0 
Badcock ‘ ; ; 9,887 1 4 
Bennett 9,880 16 2 
Stanbury 9,861 12 9 
Bovey & Sons 9,790 14 10 
Wakeham Bros. 9,728 0 0 
Bryer 9,714 0 6 
Pratt : 9,659 10 0 
Pethick Bros. 9,636 0 0 
Darch : : 2 : , 3 é 9.320 2 6 
PottarD & Co., Lrp., Taunton (accepted) 9,275 2 


MARTIN EARLE & 


Ss eB 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ren 


CO., Ltd. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eigh i i 
A ; F t Years in Succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the followin te 
: ig Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM D 
aon aenet oe, DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON SIGH 
WAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applicati 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Manufacturers of the highest class — 


TONEWAR E 


Tested Pipes. 


HASSALL, STANFORD, TYNDALE, and 
BRANDRAM Gee sand & siuner) PATENT JOINTS. 


ROCK-CONCRETE , : 
_ MANHOLES, WELL-LININGS, CULVERTS & CESSPITS. 


Sharp, Jones & Co. S 
BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY, 


PARKSTONE, 
Dorset. 


rain Pipes and Fittings. 
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SUPPLEMENT = 
BEVERLEY. BUSHEY. 
For a Baptist chapel and schoolroom, to be erected in the | For sewage-disposal works. My. E. E, Ryprr, engineer and 
proposed. street from Wednesday Market to Register surveyor, Council Offices, Bushey 
Square, Beverley. Champniss : ; : : £9,419 7 0 
Ports & Forry, Beverley (accepted) . . £3,540 18 1 Chamberlain : : : ‘ : 8,700 0 0 
Pedrette , : , : ; : 8,169 13 8 
' BOOTLE (LANCS.). Watson, jun. . ; : 2 : : 7,934 15 11 
For erection of schools. Mann : : ; E } ; ; 7,100-16, 7 
Accepted tenders. W. & C. French . : 7,565 0 0 
Orrell Council school. Bell & Sons : : : d : : WATE 05 0 
Kelly & Bro., Walton, Liverpool i . £9.099 0 0 Ford . ; ' ; ‘ : . , TATOO 0 
: ; : Adams : . : ; : ‘ ‘ 7,200 9 11 
Secondary school for girls. Wickstead & Beardsell’ «=... + ear 6,971.17. -7 
Spencer, Aintree, Liverpool : ; g 5,660 0 0 Jaggard d : j ; i 6.833 17 0 
| BOSTON. Bi “dq insane ae : if 
For erection of Corporation stables in Tattershall Road. eee SE ee See cag Me 
Lucas (accepted) . - £506 0 0 CUNLIFFE & Sons, Birmingham (accepted) 6,286 4 0 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
For painting the pier for the Corporation. Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Muni- | CARSHALTON (SURREY). 


cipal Offices, Bournemouth. 


| For limestone tar-paving, &c., North Street, Waterloo Road 
Jenxtxs & Sons; Lrp., Holdenhurst Road. Doha 


and the Beeches. Mr. W. Wuitits Gate, surveyor. 


Bournemouth (accepted) . : ; . £5140 0 Shepherd & Sons . ; ; +} 2770.12 3 
BROMLEY (KENT). Champness & Co. . ‘ . : : 752 6 0 
“EIS'S ' ; : iv ie Bly Ae Potter & Co. . : ; . 751 19 0 
For certain works of sewering, &c., Shortlands Gardens and Catan 
: = = Swaker . : : : : : ’ ; 662 9 9 
a portion cf Southlands Road. ees 
5 : K. & E. Iles . : : : : é 634 8 4 
Shortlands Gardens. | Blaker 632 6 8 
Frer & Sons, Maidenhead, Berks (accepted) £59717 6 Chittenden ee aie ; : ‘ ’ 591 3 0 
Southlands Road. St rigs : fee : ; : ; 582 17 0 
Pritt & Sons (accepted) . : : 5 sO) fe 6 Hobman & ee } ; ; : : 572 10 7 
a BRAILES (BANBURY). Gromes & Newton . : : / : ; 568. 7 O 
, For alterations and additions to the Parish Institute. Mr. Potter. : : 3 : ; ! SO7eo) 210 
_ ° A; Epwarp ALLEN, architect, 31a Bridge Street, Ban- May, Ashtead (accepted) , : ; 56501625 
. bury. 
Clifft& Co. . : : : : 3 -S258et Os 0 
Burden . : : : ; : 216 0,0 
Poulton are 9198050220 DURHAM. 
Ward . : ; ; , ; , 165 0 0 | For proposed new science and art block and terraces in con- 
Turner, Adlestrop, Chipping Norton (ac- nection with the Johnston Technical School, Durham. 
cepted) . : : 3 149 15 QO} Grapdon & Son, Durham (accepted) . oe -LO24 te ORO 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHIPPING NORTON. DEVIZES—continued. 
For erecting an Oddfellows’ hall. Messrs. Hipkiss & Ashworth & Sons . . . . . . 180 0 9 
SrePuENs, architects, Birmingham. Rendell & Sons . : : : 173. 0 3 
Kimberley . ; ; ‘ " i y e255" 0 0 Watters, Devizes (accepted) ; : j 168 18° 
Higgs po Ot | Seen: 0 EASTHAM (CHESHIRE). 7 
Espley & Co. : ; : : : 2,190 0 0 | For the construction of sewers and appurtenant works in 
Groves & Son. 2 : : ; ; 2,117 0 0 Church Lane and Stanley Road, in the township of — 
Booths co Sony (on s-.  -e eee 0850-0 Eastham, for the Wirral Rural District Council, 
Hickman. ; : : : 3 2,020 0 0 Messrs. Prizst & Exiis, M.I.C.E., engineers, 13 Hare 
Sharman. ; ; . ; : : 1,945 0 0 rington Street, Liverpool. 4 
Burden.) 3. Sse de ee eee 0205"0. 0 Jowett?; .. . op 6 2 Qantas rc 
Lewis . : : ate ee : 1,898: 0 0 Meikle . : ; : ; F ; : 486 3 5 
Amended estimates with reductions. Chadwick ; 2 . 2 ; : , 450 0 0 
Sharman . ; . : : : : i70on,0° 0 Harris . ; ; : ; : 2 ; 41318 4 
Lewis . A x 1,680 0 0 Warren, St. Paul’s Road, Seacombe (ac- 
BuRDEN, Chipping 2 Norton ‘(accepted) : 1,638 0 0 cepted) : . f Ce ; ; 253. 07 
DEVIZES (WILTS). GLOUCESTER. : 
For hot-water heating of the Corn Exchange, Devizes, for | For additions to the Shire Hall for the County Council. Mr, | 
the Corporation. Mr, F, C. Brrzrneuam, borough sur- R. Parties, consulting surveyor, Gloucester. 
veyor. Ash . ; 5 : : : . £17,270 0 8 
Parker \..O\. eee eee ener ee 270) 10) 0 Sabey & Sons... | 6,005 
Hine & Collinson . f j ; ‘ . 277 0 0 Willcocks & Co. : : ; , 2 16,975 0 0 
Fryer. . d ‘ : : i 258 16 0 Stephens & Bastow . : ‘ ; : 16,878 0 0 
Dinning & Cooke F é - , 3 : 259 0 JY Sapcote & Co. . . . . . . 16,877 0 0 
Haden Sasore : F : i : ‘ 230 0 0 Collins & Godfrey. ‘ : 5 : 16,788 0 Ge 
Skinner & Co. % : ; ; ; 999° 0 0 Bloxham & Co. . : : 2 : ‘ 16,313 0 0 
Heating and Engineering Co. : : y 22410 O Lovatt . ; : ; : : ; 16,272 0 0 
Spencer 2 . : , R ? E O1GeuO; “0 Cowlin & Son . ; . 5 f ; 16,181 0 0 
yardiner & Sons . ; ; < : j 216.0 0 Rowse , : : : . 16,140 0 0 
Alger & Sons... agen Pe TRIS. 0 Nicholson & Son. ME 2165000 Came 
Hreers : ; : : F é : 214 14 0 Walters & Sons. : : b ‘ : 15,987 0 0 
Spry & Co. . : i é A ; : 219% 6 “0D Byard & Sons .. : : : : 15,885 0 0 
Rendell ; : : : ‘ : : O11 be 4 Estcourt & Son . 3 5 : F ‘ 15,838 0 0 
Kinnell & Co. : ; : : : ; 209 0 0 Jones : : ; ‘ : © 15,770. 0) a 
Hampton & Co. . j ’ : ‘ , 205 0 0 Bovey & Son F , : r f é 15,692 0 0 
Melksham Engineering Co. . : : : 204 0 0 Coles : ; P : : ; - 15,541 0 0 
Weech & Sons : : 5 P ! : 199 10 0 Colborne . : ; é ; ; ; 15,394 0 0 
Skinner, Board & Co... eat. 199 0 0 Bowers & Co... . 6 oe 6 i LORS ee 
Lott & Sons . : : : A : ‘ 198 18 0 Long & Sons. 2 : 3 é : 14,980 0'0 
Ashwell & Nesbit . 3 : : : ‘ 198 10 0 Nicholls & Son . : i " : . 14,949 0 0 
Dawson & Co. ‘ : : : : : 196 0 0 Pethick Bros. ; ; ; ‘ : 14,144 0 0 
Watkin & Son : : ; : , : 195 16 0 Crane & Co., Nottingham (accepted)  . 15,857. 0 0 


——_ a oe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH, MITCHAM, SURREY.—SOUTH-EAST VIEW. 


HOUSE IN HEATH DRIVE, HAMPSTEAD. 


DESIGN FOR A BANK.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


SEDGWICK MEMORIAL MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE.—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


DETAILS OF KIRBY HALL, NORTHANTS. 


GOSPORT. 
For asphalting North Street. 
BrapsHaw & Sons, Portsmouth (accepted). £643 2 6 
For paving the footpath in Anglesey and Foster Roads. 
BrapsHaw & Sons (accepted) £496 13 9 


HASLINGTON. 


For erection of new chancel, vestry and heating vault at 
Haslington Church, near Crewe. Mr. R. T. Lonepen, 
architect, Burslem and Leek. 


Godwin =e Oy M0, 
Jones . : F lifevAst® LO 
Williams & Sons 1,479 18 0 
Colley & Lindop . 1,400 0 O 
W. Cooke : : 10 VeeO 0 
Micklewright & Sons . Odo 105 10 
Birchall Bros. Ldake i 6 
Moirey 1,318 3 0 
Matthews 1,284 0 0 
Gresty & Co. e : : 1,240 0 0 
Srrincer, Sandbach (accepted) . 1,230 0 0 
J. Cooke 1,200 0 0 


HASLEMERE (SURREY). 

For erecting a house at Haslemere. Messrs. FreprerRIcK J. 

Hopeson & Witit1am Symmonps, architects, Guildford 
and Haslemere. 


Cesar & Son. £716 10 O 
Haslemere Builders 672 10 0 
Fry : ’ ! : , 661 0 0 
SmitH, Haslemere (accepted) 615 0 0 
Milton & Sons 5 ; 609 0 O 
Marshall ey alle) (0 


ILKESTON. 
For sewage-disposal works. Messrs. Writcox & Ratrkgs, 


engineers, Birmingham. 


Brebner & Co. . £33,939 0 0 
Hawley & Sons . 31,487 0 O 
Cottle ; ; ; E ; 28,462 15 0 
Firth "= €o. ~% : : : : ‘ 28,000 0 O 
Goodwin 27,800 0 0 
Cox & Co. . 27,570 diva 4 
Vale & Sons 27,065 0 0 
Graham & Sons. 26,995 0 0 
Price & Co. 26,970 2 10 
Mackey. : 26,879 2 4 
Willson & Sons. 26,802 5 O 
Osman ; 26,748 0 0 
Lowe & Sons 26,496 0 O 
Tomlinson 25,890 0 0 
Parker & Sharpe 25,470 10 0 
Cunliffe & Sons , : , 25,547 16 7 
Brett & Sons, Manchester (accepted) 25,326 18 10 


KING’S LYNN. 

For making up, &c., of Mount Street, Park Avenue, Avenue 
Road Estate. Mr. H. T. Tison, architect and sur- 
veyor, Lynn. 

Bong, King’s Lynn (accepted conditionally) £1,288 14 0 


LONDON. 


For the supply of overhead electrical equipment in the re- 
construction, on the overhead trolley system, of the tram- 
ways in Bow Road between Burdett Road and Bow 
Bridge and for the line to the Bow tramways car-shed. ° 


Blackwell & Co. . ; , ‘ ; £2,666 6 4 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables . 2,612 10. 9 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Abchurch Yard, E.C., 

(recommended) : ; Y 2 2,511 5.2 
Chief Officer of Tramways estimate . 2,500 0 0 


For fixing movable glazed sashes to four sides of the band- 
stand at Horniman Gardens. 


Smith & Sons £172 0 0 
Akers & Co. . : ; : : j 122-0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood (recom- 

mended). : : : - it7=0-0 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS) PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjurction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 
obtained from 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, 


where the “Drawwell”’* can be seen in action. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
£6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


J.& R. CORKER, Lta., 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. | 
ape. 4 ait “am- | For municipal buildings for Bethnal Green Borough Council, | 
For the erection of the first portion of the Abbey Wood tram aed : ‘ Basar 
ways car-shed required for the working of the Beresford Mr. E, ue eee borough engineer and surveyor, | 
Square to Abbey Wood lines. Bethnal Green, N.E. “999700 6 
Roberts’ Col eae 0, 0. | Walls ee 29°225 0. 9 
Patman & Fotheringham . ' 3 : 19,971 0 O App epy & s Cus . . . . . Z ’ ‘ 
Lawrance & Sons. : : ; : 18,789 0 0 Nicholson & Son. : - 28,571 13 1 
Re ia ks é Spencer, Santo & Co. . 2 2 27,412 0 9 
McCormick & Sons . : : , Liar 0. 0 PRI ESK, Peg 27174 0 
Friday & Ling 3)". 0) ee owt 74715:, 5 | ~ barker eons eee i 
Kerridge & Shaw. ; ; Rance ASL ae 0) Nightingale % . : : . : , 0 
Tae : , ; p : 17,671 0 0 McCormick & Sons . : : ; ; 26,942 0 0) 
Rowltaebros es Stet ee Todd:& Newmam .. 91) '° > |) = 96 Oagaaam 0, 
J. & C. Bowyer . : , : : ZOO. Oy 0 Higgs & Mill . : ; : : ; 26,460 0 0. 
Holloway... 7) A eee 7 A00.0'0 0,) OL Ebotlanan 2 TO a | 
eG Stapleton & Sons. : d : ; 26,350 0 0. 
Mowlem & Co. . 2 ; 3 : ‘ 17,595 0.0 ! ; | 
Holloway Bros. . : : é : ; WARIO OL ee (6) J. & Mi. - Patrick ay : : a = . 26,273 0 0 
Wall a: 17.250 0 0 Hammond & Son. 5 ; : ; 26,257 0 0) 
Kirk & Randallom ae alee eet) 0h 4 Pasterfield & English | .° . 4. .  26,256000m— 
F.& G Roster : h : ; 16.982 0 0 Shurmur & Sons. 3 : ; 26,151 0 0) 
Architect’s estimat2. .. .. . . (17,200 0 0 Perry Coro g5,980 a | 
ammond & Miles . : : : ; ‘ 
The amounts of the tenders are for comparative pur- Monk : . 25.827 0 0 
poses only and do not represent the estimated value of the (ile : _ ° 25,808 0 0! 
work to be executed, which will be measured and valued on Aen ee Sonate ; 25,784 0.0. 
the detailed prices in the schedule of the accepted tender. PAG eestor» | 5 } 25,596 0 0. 
The cost of the first portion of the building, including inci- Williams ‘ : ( . ., 25,527. 05a 
dentals, is estimated not to exceed 11,000/., and after adjust- Wieddeken ; 25,449 0 0 
ing the quantities so as to make them applicable to the erec- Atnitarea & TWodesan 25,388 0 0. 
tion of the car-shed in question, it is found that the lowest Lnwitsies Hel Siecian, = al 25.278 0 0. 
offer is that submitted by Messrs. Kirk & Randall. It 1s Kearley . : } : : 25,203 0 0 
proposed, therefore, that the offer of this firm be accepted. oT erat 4 : 25,197 0 0 
For the heating and ventilation of the painting shop to be Ridder saree es a : : aha y 4 

provided at the Holloway tramways car-shed. reek eal ‘ ; ; ; : 9A 490 0 0. 
Dee & es : 3 : : ; ; ae ; ; Branp, Perrirr & Co., Tottenham (aec- 

O. aitermnative e a . 2) ° “ 1e it ; ] : ; ; p ; : 3 24,450 0 0. 
Sturtevant Engineering Co. 1 : : ? b402 20 eas ea) Os 23.407 3 9| 
Musgrave & Co. | ; . 9. gOL4 8 aes : se ote "een ‘ 
Do. (alternative) . 5 : k ; : 504 1 0 | For repairs and painting, externally and internally, to 
Matthew & Yates . 5 : 524 1 0 thirty-five houses in Folkestone and Lawrence Roads, | 
Standard Engineering Co., Queen Vic- Edmonton. Messrs. Stantey Parkes & Brown, sur- 

toria Street, E.C. (recommended) ~ . : 446 10 0 veyors, Tottenham, Enfield and Hornsey. | 
Architect's estimate ; . L : 525 0 0 


| Groves & Son, Tottenham (accépted) . .. £8835 15 0. 


HYDRAULIC, 


| We are one of the oldest estae @ 

| blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, () | Sts 
may we submit Estimates? 


‘ye ELECTRICS || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
Liits .. 


BATTERSEA, 


WATER-PROOF. 
FOR ALL i A - = - ROT-PROOF. 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


e 


———— aE | FIRE, SOUND, < M A C K VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
TeLePnone, CEILINGS. PUGGING.& 


773 CENTRAL , 
Prevent ion THE ADMIRALTY, AND 


TELEGRAMS. : Tesfea by - 
KiNoviQue, LONDON. the Brit igh fire Gramiltee. LONDON County COUNCIL. 


J-AKING G2 's.Quepe eran Si lowamy. 6 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON —continued. 
for the erection on the Lauriston Road site, Hackney, of | For repairs and external painting to Nos. 621 to 637 (odd) 
a school for the accommodation of 320 children. High Road, Tottenham. Messrs. Srantey Parkes & 
ieE rice, : : 1 9 009 Oi 0. Brown, surveyors, Tottenham, Enfield and Hornsey. 
McLaughlin. & Harvey . ; ; 8,816 15 10 Porter, Tottenham (accepted). ‘ rt £140. 0e90 
Johnson & Co. . ; : 3 : é 8,814 0 0 
ee pe ge igo LONGBRIDGE (WARWICK). 
Dabbs & Son : : : : F . 8.649 0 0 | For the erection and completion of a block of three cottages 
McCormick & Sons . : : : 8.587 0 0 at Longbridge, near Warwick. Mr, C. M. C. Arm- 
Perry & Co. (Bow) . : : . . 8.485 0 0 STRONG, architect, Warwick. 
Roberts & Co. . é ‘ : ‘ ? 8.471 0 0 Fincher & Co. ; : , : ‘ . £818 6 6 
Leng. : 3 : : : : 8,372 0 0 Cashmore & Sons . : - : . . 678 16 0 
F. & Op mhorne 4 5 ; ; i : 8.366 0 0 Evartrsee : : . : ' : 653 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons : : 7 : : 8.287 0 0 Smith & Sons pees ; : : : ; 647 0 O 
Shurmur & Sons ; 8217 0 0 Bailey & Co. . ! : : : 618 O O 
Galbraith Bros., Camberwell Crear | (re Commander. : : : : ; ; 598 17 6 
commended). : 8140 16 0 Bowen . i ; ; 598 0 O 
Architect’s (Education) estimate : ; 8,620 0 0 Suraspy, Barford (accepted) : : 587 10 0 
For external repairs at the workhouse, Marloes Road, Ken- NORTH WITCHFORD Gite 
sington, for the Kensington Guardians. For alterations to the infirmary, for the Guardians. 
Seige Bio se CC 8000 00 Love & Freear sit yayyim era afe, cecesUe0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; : é 489 0 0 Redhead ‘ : : : ; : 289 0 O 
Rowley ; ; ‘ 337 15 9 Papworth ; : ; 255 0 0 
Richardson & Sons : ; : ‘ : 299 10 0 Dack ; é : - ‘ . : 249 0 0 
Deacon & Son , ; : ; ; F 295 0 0 Dunham 2 ; . 3 : ‘ : 240 0 O 
ree ur puyMouna, 
Robinson ; ; ; Zou Ome iO For annual supply of ironwork, &c., for the waterworks 
en & Perkins 935 0 0 committee. Mr. F. Howarru, M.I.C.E., water engineer. 
*Sourre, Bow, E. (acce pted) : B52Nt Ze" 0 Tronwork (general). 
For renewing a portion of footway paving in Tyneree Road, Exracotr & Son (accepted) . . : . £11913 0 
for the Stoke Newington Ur ‘ban District Council. Ironwork (special castings). 
_ Griffiths & Co. (recommended), 2s. 6d. per yard super. Stanton Ironworks Co. (accepted). : 2167 Ome0 
For renewal of slating, relaying of gutters, &c., to blocks L Saucde males 
and M of the lairs at the Foreign Cattle Market, Dept- Brakesoroucn & Sons (accepted) ; q 145 16 0 
ford, S.E., for the City Corporation. Stop ences 
ee pies ; : , ‘ ; } ee ; : Apiam & Sons (acc2pted)  . : : . 1274S 
_Brnctry, Son & Fouter (accepte d) : ‘ 769 0 O ' ‘ Lead pipe, cde. 
For installing the electric light in the Kensington workhouse T. & W. Farmrior (accepted). : . 279 4 It 
_ chapel and Guardians’ offices. Hydrants. 
- Newpsarp & Co., Sutton (accepted) é ee LO9k 40 BiakesorouGcH & Sons (accepted) : 3 Le a 


During the last few years upwards of 300 of 
our Safes have been supplied to one of the 
largest Insurance Companies in the Country 


SKIDMORE’S 
Bent Steel Safes 


As recently sup- FOR ALL RISKS. 


plied to the 
following .. 


MUNICIPAL - 
BUILDINGS : aij 


Belfast, 
Blackburn, 
Bournemouth, 
Burnley, 
Chelsea, 
Kendal, 
Leeds, 
Manchester, 
Newport, I.W., 
Norwich, 
Omagh, 
Pudsey, 
Wolverhampton, 
&c., &c. | 
¥ Ilustrated 
Catalogue 
upon application 


Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


— ANNUITIES, —— 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


THOMAS SKIDMORE & SON, 


— Staffordshire Safe Works, — 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (including Domestic 
Servants), Sickness, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
‘Glass, Loss of Profits, &c. 


Head Office: || LONDON: 


LIVERPOOL : Chief Office : 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. 


MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 


eepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


| CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH EDITION.- 
graphic Address: “ HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” 
Telephone No. 214. 


on Agent— 


L HEATH, 
» AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. NGHAM. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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OKEHAMPTON. ee pee zoek ee : 
= ‘ orks. For erection of a concrete and steel bridge o oot span 
i Aoki oubitngs oan fen) Mahe ie ae £1,245 3 5 over the Lochinvar Burn at Millmark. Mr. J. *D. | 
Spite 1.219 3 6 SmitrH, C.E., county road surveyor, Dalbeattie. 
ee 1,068 5 2 P. & R. Fleming & Co. $512" Oa 
Brembuers & Co. 1052 17° 2 Johnstone & Clark 307 0 0 
Elli 1040 8 6 Dennistion 284 0 0 
+e Inde att ee 282 10 0 
Jenkinson 05800; ,-0 
Shaddosk 1,015 14 2 Witson, Moncaire (accepted) 215 10 0 
Honey, Church & Co. : eu ae : 
Wickstead & Beardsell 
Steer & Pearce . 905 11 6 . STALY BRIDGE. . 
Avery 893 13 0 | For the plumbing, glazing and painting in correction with 
Bennett 882 16 9 the higher elementary and technical school at Waterloo 
Glunfield . 830 8 0 Road. Mr. Grorce Rowsorrom, architect, Stalybridge. 
Blatchford & Dawe 796 17 0 Braithwaite £1,075 0 
Counter 789 6 0 Marland iB 071 0 0 
Winch “Bos: 775 A 0 Clayton Bros. 1,056 0 0 
Furse & Son 663 7 10 Exors. of J. Arundel . 1,052 0 0 
Cornish 642 10 3 Moss & Sons : 1,042 0 0 
Storrs, Sons & Co. 1,029 0 0 
SOUTH SHIELDS. Marsden & Son 999 18 0 
For new Y.M.C.A. building, Fowler Street and Burrow Bateman 998 0 0 
Street. Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., South Shields Mee 985 0 0 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. POrd cure : 983 10 0 
Foster £5,356 0 0 Lees & Sons . 965 0 0 
Ridley 5,320 0 0 Rigby . 962 0 0 
Jennings 5,298 0 0 BurcEss & Son, Stalybridge (accepted) 930 0 0 
Bewley ; 5,114 0 0 Higginbottom & Sons . . 900 0 0 
J. & W. Lowry . 5,065 0 0 | For building a higher clamentaee ane technical school at 
Thornton 4,987 0 0 Waterloo Road, Stalybridge (except plumbing, glazing 
Parkinson & Sons 4,913 0 0 and painting). Mr. G. Rowsorrom, architect, Staly- 
Lumsden 4,900 0 0 bridge. 
Young 4,891 0 0 Wellerman Bros. £13,994 0 0 
Sheriff & Sons 4,862 14 7 Wilson & Sons . 10,377 Om 
Fenwick & Co. 4,830 0 0 Moss & Sons 10,360 0 0 
Hall 4,815 15 0 Ridyard 9,960 0 0 
Craven 4,796 0 0 Storrs, Sons & Co. 9,929 0 0 
Kennedy 4,780 0 0 Shuttleworth Bros. 9,920 0 0 
Robertson & Sons 4,766 0 O Gerrard & Sons. 9,800 0 0 
Middlemiss Bros. 4,753 16 7 Marshall & Sons : 9,469 0 0 
Dayidson & Miller 4,685 10 8 Saxon Bros. & Co., Stalybr idge (accepted) 9,452 0 0 
Atiison, Whitburn (accepted) . 4,285 0 0 Clayton Bros. 9,596 0 0 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


“Relief Decorations. — 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ™| LIGNOMUR 


SALAMANDER|CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms; 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 
‘Anaglypta, London.”’ 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’? 
SAMPLES, IL.LUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


Telegrams { ,, Anaglypta, Darwen.” 
ONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


[HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


fel. No.: 2141. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, EB 


London ‘Tel. No. : 422 Hast. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X. 
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SHEFFIELD. 
For the construction of weighbridge office, steel roof to 7 buildi ttle-market place 
tipping dock, 60 feet by 39 ae Rn iraneeteetoa aan For laying out and pbuilding a new cattle-market p ; 


: drainage, water supply, sheep, cattle and pig pens. 
fences and other contingent works at the Olive Grove tk : &e 
depot, Myrtle Road, Sheffield. town yard, stable, &c., new street and sewerage, -3 


i 2 istri il. Mr. 
Wruerman Bros., Hyde, near Manchester for the Builth Wells Urban District Counci 


WALES. 


Tetrer Smitu, M.S.A., architect, Market Buildings, 


paecented) £798 0 0 Builth Wells. ‘ 
Meredith . : ; 5 : . . » £4,187, ,.0 
TEWKESBURY. Davies F ; : : ; ; ‘ 4,004 9 3 
For the extension of the water main from Bredon to Bredon’s Smith : 3 : : ‘ : 3,934 0 0 
Hardwick. Macnab». rcs:als siiay tomer el te ety en OR aes 
Wilkes . ; ‘ : ‘ : ~ $£422.177 0 Lewis & Co. ; ; ; . $3,650 0 0 
_ Ambrose ; : ‘ : ‘ : : 415 0 0 Willis : ? : : ; : ; 3,582 18 11 
Walker . ‘ P 2 : : : : 412 10 0 Jones & Sons. ; - : P : 3,550 0 0 
Riley. : : : : ; é é 382 3 6 Lant . : A 3 ' F , ; 3,416 12 0 
Coittins & GopFREY (accepted). ‘ ; 5635 0 0 
WEST BILNEY (NORFOLK). 

TWICKENHAM. For alterations and additions to the Beeches. Messrs. W. 

For making-up roads for the Urban District Council. Jarvis & Son, architects, King’s Lynn. 

Himker Road: Jeffries . F ' : ; ; ; . £499 0 0 
mete &. paddy Ben sae | oMedwell.) «x cx by litivp 1/1 Rite ate lbeinah ele. © 
Tles wie ; ; , 673 13 3 Barnes & Co. ‘ 5 ’ : ; : 451 0 0 
a einen nen Dyes Allen isl A fail. . iepiat aerials 
Ap icor : ; : ‘ : ; ; 619 10 7 Ives & Sons . > : : ; ; P 448 0 0 

ayy : : j : : . Ashby ‘ 5 ; 441 19 0 
Mowlem & Co 614 0 0 
oe ' i , ; Tash & Langley . - ; k 3 ? 439 10 0 
Kavanagh & Co. . , ; , F ‘ 591 10 4 ; Bey y. 
Shepherd & Sons . , 587 7 9 F, & S. Dickerson, King’s Lynn (accepted) 406 19 0 
=») Mears, . ; A ' : : ‘ : NOLO. 0 
Rhodes . F 4 é : : : : 555 18 9 
Surveyor’s estimate , . ° : 634 15 8 Mr. J. E. Harriey, of Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., 
Holmes Road. welded, riveted and cast iron boiler makers, Halifax, has 
Me Cok , ; } met one 1579 decided to reside in London in order to take personal control. 
nies : ; ; ; f ; 696 19 6 | He puts himself at the disposal of customers who desire in- 
rear ; t ; : ; f 679 15 6 | formation concerning the firm’s goods, and on notice being 
taker — : ; 636 12 9 | Sent to 52 Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn. 
Mowlem : : P ; : : F 632 0 0 Tus Draper of May 15 gives an excellent full-page photo- 
Kavanagh & Co. . : , : ‘ 609 10 4 | graph of Mr. T. H. Armstrong, the general manager of 
Mears. . : 4 ; ; : ; i 605 0 O | Messrs. Parnall & Sons, Ltd., the well-known shop-fitters of 
Shepherd & Son . ; : ; : é 604. 4 6 | Bristol and London, and under whose supervision the entire 
_ Rhodes . 3 , ; ; ; : ; 569 11 1 | works of the firm have been reorganised and brought to their 
_ Surveyor’s estimate F : : , : 656 4 6 |} present high degree of excellence, 
y 6 ‘a Pee a Ww, ; 
: S reamed tat C. JEAKES & Co., ENGINEERS, 51, Gt. RussellSt., LONDON 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have received orders to make and fix 
a new. illuminated turret clock with four large dials at the 
Royal Free Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
late Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. The clock will be a gift 
from the “ Old Boys.’’ 

Tuer City of London workhouse infirmary, Homerton, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues, Manchester grates, exhaust roof ventilators and patent 
hygienic inlet ventilating panels, supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Tue London office and showrooms of the Marsden Tiles, 
Ltd., are at 23 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. Here are on view 
all the usual and some unusual kinds of tiles as employed 
for walls, floors, stoves, hearths, &c. Some of the effects 
attained are so dissimilar that it is difficult to believe that 
identically the same raw material served for them. It is 
pleasant to see the steady development on artistic lines that 
is constantly going on, and the ability of science to keep pace 
with the demands for improvement. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the clay, from the time when it leaves the pit till 
it is offered to the architect as finished faience, passes 
through many processes, which are sometimes complicated 
and sometimes simple. To-achieve success scrupulous care 
has to be observed throughout, more especially in the attain- 
ment of those finer effects through which tiles are winning a 
high place in the opinion of architects. Marsden Tiles, Ltd., 
are now making a special bid for the favour of the profession, 
and to increase their already high reputation, by the pro- 
duction of work of high artistic merit. 

THE fire protection arrangements at the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Agricultural Show, which opens at 
Exeter on May 26, have again been entrusted to Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons. Their fire station in the yard will be 
equipped with motor and horsed fire engines, while fire-main 
piping will be laid down through the grounds, with hydrants 
at various points; and in addition there will be hand fire- 
pumps and other appliances for ‘‘ first aid.’’ A detachment 
of the Merryweather Fire Brigade will be on duty day and 
night. 


LONG ee 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Tue Homeland Association, Ltd., have issued two more 
handbooks—(1) Littlehampton, Arundel and Amberley, and 

(2) Chelmsford. The first named is, however, the third 

edition, and it has been brought up to date in many minor 

details. The letterpress is, of course, admirable; the same 

cannot be said of many of the half-tone illustrations, which 

lack sharpness. But this can be easily corrected in the 

fourth edition. The area embraced is wide, and it is full of 

interest and beauty. Chelmsford is a town of importance, 

The opening paragraph of the handbook may be quoted :— 
‘“Chelmsford is often cited as an example of a town that 

has elected to dispense with antiquities; but this is only 

half true. Its monuments to history must be sought for in 

the libraries and museum rather than in its streets, for 

Chelmsford has always preferred to rebuild rather than to 

bolster up decay. It has steadily refused to sacrifice its present 

for the preservation of its past. So we look almost vainly for 

that jostling of the ages among its landmarks which often quite 

spuriously passes for the essence of the picturesque. Build- 

ings at best are a poor substitute for the spirit of a town.” 

Fortunately there were one or two people who left a few old 

buildings standing. The neighbourhood also has had much 
spared which recalls other times and other ways. <A third 
book recently brought out by the Homeland Association, Ltd, 

(and which like the majority of the series of seventy is sold 

with covers of paper for 6d., and of cloth for 1s.), is “ Stam- 

In this work the importance of the present as 

against the past is rightly suggested by devoting Chapter L 

to “Stamford of To-day: Its advantages as a residential 

town and holiday centre.’’ The eventful history of the town 

and neighbourhood is then set forth. A special chapter has 

been contributed by Mr. E. W. Lovegrove, M.A., M.R.I.A,, 

on “The Churches of Stamford.’’ One of the neighbouring 
show-places is Burghley House, where the ubiquitous Crom- 
well left his mark. 


The 1909 edition of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s “Tourist Guide to the Continent’’ comes at an 
opportune period, and it may help many people to put an 
end to their indecision as to whether or not to go to the 
Continent this year. The guide is again edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley. It gives a “taste’’ of what awaits the tourist to 


William Green & Co. (Ecclesfield), 


= LrD., —— 


—— Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. —— 


Specialists in 


STEAM, GAS and COAL 
COOKING APPARATUS 


for INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, HOTELS, &c. 


NEW PATENT “* TRIDENT” 
Convertible Open and Close Fire Range. 


Write for List. 
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sland, Germany, Belgium, the Tyrol, Switzerland and (a 
-y small taste) Norway, Denmark and Sweden. One 
dition to the 1909 issue is eight pages of travel-talk in 
iglish, French and German. It is unfortunate the rephes 
iid not be included to such questions as ‘‘ Where does this 
eet lead to?’’ or “ Which is the way out?’’ The answers 
ren by a fluent native are certain to be bewildering. 


WHITSUNTIDE ARRANGEMENTS. 


, obtain benefit from your holidays there is no doubt 
at a change of air is essential. The country is now looking 
y best, and the various facilities for comfortable and ex- 
ditious travel should be a further inducement to spend the 
Vhitsun recess away from home. We have just received a 
py of the A B C programme issued by the Great Central 
jailway Company. There are over 300 seaside and inland 
salth resorts in the Midlands and the North, including 
verpool, Isle of Man and West Coast, Cleethorpes, Scar- 
jrough and Kast Coast, which can be reached in quick time 
, yery low fares, and the choice of destination stretches 
jom the Midland counties to the far North of Scotland. 
> those not. wishing to go so far away the Vale of Ayles- 
ary, Chiltern Hills and Stratford-on-Avon should appeal. 
hose wishing to undertake a walking or cycling tour, visit- 
ig the beauty spots of Middlesex, Herts and beechy Bucks, 
ve given a wide range of tours at low fares. Express 
wridor trains, with buffet-car accommodation, will leave 
farylebone on Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
lay 28, 29, 350 and 31, and full particulars of times of 
eparture, fares and other information are contained in this 
rogramme, which may be obtained free at Marylebone 
ation, any of the company’s town offices and agencies, or 
y post from Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, 
Jondon, N.W. 

| Return tickets at reduced fares, available for eight days, 
“ill be issued to Brussels May 26 to 29 and 31, via Harwich 
nd Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the evening 
each Brussels next morning after a comfortable night’s rest 
n board the steamer. For visiting The Hague, Scheven- 


gen and Amsterdam for the cities of the Zuyder Zee | 


i 


1 


special facilities are offered via the Great Eastern Railway 
Company’s British Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland 
route. A corridor train, with vestibuled carriages, dining 
and breakfast cars, is run on the Hook of Holland service 
between London and Harwich. From the Hook of Holland 
through carriages and restaurant cars are run to The 
Hague and Amsterdam in the North and South German 
express trains to Cologne, Bale and Berlin, reaching The 
Hague and Amsterdam early next morning, Cologne at noon, 
Bale and Berlin in the evening. For the convenience of pas- 
sengers tickets dated in advance can be obtained at the 
Liverpool Street station, Continental Inquiry and Booking 
Offices. The Danish Royal Mail steamers of the Forenede 
Line of Copenhagen will leave Harwich for Esbjerg (on the 
West Coast of Denmark) on Thursday, May 27, and Satur- 
day, May 29, returning Tuesday, June 1, and Wednesday, 
June 2. The General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
will leave Harwich for Hamburg on Wednesday, May 26, 
and Saturday, May 29, returning Sunday, May 30, and 
Wednesday, June 2. 


On Whit Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, May 30 and 31 
and June 1, cheap return tickets for Leigh-on-Sea, West- 
cliff. and Southend-on-Sea will be issued by the London, 
Tilbury and Southend Company’s direct route. The fares 
are:—First class, 5s.; third class, 2s. 6d. Cheap tickets 
will also be issued to Gravesend. Friday or Saturday to 
Wednesday tickets will be issued to Leigh-on-Sea, Westcliff 
and Southend-on-Sea. Through tickets will be issued on 
Whit Sunday, Monday and Tuesday to Southend-on-Sea. 


THE paving committee of the Dublin Corporation have 
issued a statement regarding the expenditure on the main- 
tenance of the streets for the past nine years. In the © old 
city’ the expenditure in 1900 on paving, macadamising, 
flagging, asphalfing and concreting, and cleaning monu- 
ments was 20,8521. 3s. 3d., it went down to 12,2961. 1s. 1d. 
in 1903, and has since risen steadily till it is this year 
29,7751. 7s. 7d. The total expenditure under all heads in 
1900 was 23,7211. 13s. 5d. It fluctuated during the period, 


and this year it stands at 39,3411. 8s. 9d. The sum avail- 
able this year—the estimates having heen reduced by the 
Council—is 20,5191. 


the Leading Welsh Slate Quarry Owners 


Architects are asked to specify Welsh Slates, the. finest in 


colour and durability. 


‘The PRECELLY GREEN SLATES 9 MMAENOFFEREN o%P.ve™cna 


| — and — Staves fram 
The PRECELLY RUSTIC SLATES J SLATE their own 
| Made in Randoms and Peggies. Blaenau- 


QUARRY C0., Lt 


— Address :— 


Portmadoc, N. WALES. 


* Festiniog. 


AWelsh Slate of unique appearance. 
For particulars apply to 


DAVIES BROS., Portmadoc, N. Wales. 
Pen-yr-Orsedd Slate Quarry Co. 


LTD. 


CARNARVON, (Ltd., 
Manufacturers of strong and 
durable ROOFING SLATES, are 
always in a position to supply 
large orders at short notice for 
BLUE PURPLE, RED and GREEN, 
—— and WRINKLED SLATES. —— 

Telegraphic addres : 
“STATE, CARNARVON.” 


Supply Best and Seconds 


Blue & Purple Slates 


To Merchants and the Trade. 
| apoiy to W. A. DARBISHIRE, 
‘Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices, Carnarvon. 


IRHIWBACH Genuine | Fostiniow |] THE DINORWIC or VELINHELI 
a. Slates—noted for eet QUARRIES. 
Mote 1 MN oa a Tier Best, Second,and Third Slates. 


: degree of Corrodibility 
| Blaenau-Festiniog, N. Wales 
|! Our Quarry was ESTABLISHED in the year 1812. 


| For further particulars apply to— 
| H.HUMPHRIS, Blaenau-Festiniog. 


| Bulch-y-Slater Quarry Co. uta 
BLUE SLATES 


| in all sizes and thicknesses. 
| ; Absolutely permanent in 
colour and imperishable. 


"Apply to RICHARD BOWTON & C9., 
} Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


BLUE, RED AND CREEN. 


The World-famed New Quarry Slates. 


Apply to ERNEST NEELE, 
Director & General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


THE SOUTH DOROTHEA 
SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, 


CARNARVON. 
Manufacturers of Machine-dressed 
Biue Purple Slates 
of highly durable quality. 


Telegrams: 
“SourH DoROTHEA, CARNARVON.” 


THE LLANBERIS SLATE CO, | 


_ Managing Director—R. M. GREAVES. 


The following are the leading firms: 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATE C0., 


CARNARVON. (Ltd., 
Manufacturers of high-class 


ROOFING SLATES 


machine dressed, uniform in 
thickness & freefrom faults. 
Telegrams: ‘ ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.” 
National Telephone: No. 23. 


Managing Director-A. W. Kay-Menzies. 


J. W. GREAVES & SONS, Ltd. 
espa sLsoHED 1600. 


Best Old Vein Slates 


Sole producers of 
GREAVES DEEP VEIN:‘SLATES. 


Craig Ddu Slates. 


STRAIGHT, STRONG, 
— and DURABLE. — 


Slabs for every description of work. 


Craig Ddu Slate Quarries Co., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales. 


Blue and Purple 


FROM THE FAMOUS 


PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES, 
PORT PENRHYN, BANGOR. 


THE PARK & CROESOR SLATE 
QUARRIES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Park & Croesor Quarries, 
Penrhyndeudraeth,N. Wales 


Telegrams— Kellow, Portmadoc.” 
Telephone—P.0O. No. 10, Portmadoc. 


Parcro 
Slate Ridging 


Parcro of every variety. 
Parero state stass. 
sreci'¥ PARCRO 


and secure the 
BEST of EVERYTHING IN SLATE 


‘OLD VEIN” 
Roofing Slates 


Prices on application to the 

Publisher, Room 6, Imperial 

Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.€. 
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VARIETIES. 


A noTeL with about seventy bedrooms is to be erected in 
the centre of the Marine Drive at Barton-on-Sea, in Hamp- 
shire. The promoter is Mr. Humpage. 

Tur Newport Corporation works committee have decided 
to purchase a tar-spréading apparatus for the roads, which 
will cost from 801. to 100). 


Tuer Sheffield master builders are making arrangements 
for the entertainment of a party of builders from various 
Belgian towns in August next. Last summer the Sheffield 
Association paid a highly successful visit to Belgium. 


Tue Directors of Perth Infirmary have appointed a sub- 
committee to negotiate with the Glover Incorporation for 
the purchase of a site at Western Avenue, extending to eleven 
acres, for a new infirmary. 


Tur plant used by the Works Department of the London 
County Council was sold by auction at the Battersea depét 
on Tuesday. About 250 lots were arranged and ticketed in 
the yard and offices, while six barges, of from 28 to 62 tons 
register, were moored along the river wharf. The total 
realised was about 2,000/. 


A sPECIAL meeting of the York City Council was held on 
Wednesday to receive the recommendation of the tramways 
committee to accept the tender of Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., 
for the construction and electrical equipment of new lines at 
a cost of 78,8271. After a sitting of three and a half hours 
the meeting was adjourned till June, in order that further 
information may be obtained. 


Mr. Hupson, the Commissioner appointed by the Board 
of Trade to act as arbitrator in the dispute between the St. 
Helens master painters and their employés, which was re- 
ferred to the Board for settlement, has issued his award. 
The terms are favourable to the men, though the masters 
succeed in gaining the point which gave rise to the differ- 
ences. Mr. Hudson allows that the men should start at 7.30 
in ths morning, which is an hour and a half later than usual, 
and which was what the masters desired, their contention 
being that it was extremely inconvenient to customers to have 
painters entering their premises so early as 6 a.m. There 


will in future be no breakfast interval, and in the aggregate 
the men will work four hours less in the week than hereto- 
fore, as the finishing time will remain the same, but as 
compensation for that loss of time the men are granted a 
halfpenny per hour extra in wages. 


Tue Manchester Steam Users’ Association have regular 
and careful inspection made of the boilers at their works, 


In the year there were as many as 9,044 examinations made 
of one kind or another. ‘No boiler under the Association’s 
care burst during the year,’’ the report says, “and at the 
end of fifty-four years’ working the committee with pleasure 
again place on record the fact that no guaranteed boiler has 
ever exploded, and that no life has been lost from any cause 
which the Association could or ought to have prevented.” 
Outside its ranks, however, the Association regretfully 
records the occurrence of sixty-eight explosions, killing 
twenty-six persons and injuring forty others. Thirty were 
boiler explosions proper, and the rest were “ miscellaneous,” 
arising from steam pipes, stop valves, drying cylinders, and 
soon. In addition to the above, seven explosions arose from 
the bursting of hot-water or kitchen boilers, killing one 
person and injuring two. 


A new church is nearing completion at the junction of 
four roads at Prenton. When completed the church build- 


ings will consist of nave, transepts, chancel, ministers’ and 
deacons’ vestries, church parlour, and several classrooms, 
The walls internally and externally are faced with white 
Storeton stone, the internal dressings being of red Runcorn 
stone. The choir is placed in the chancel, the pulpit being 
on the left and organ in a chamber behind the pulpit. The 
roof principals, ceilings, interual fittings, doors, screens, &e., 
are of oak. The church, when completed, will accommodate 
about 550. The estimated cost of the completed church is 
about 6,500/., the nave, however, only has been erected at 
present at a cost of 4,500/., accommodating about 400. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. W. H. Forde, Ltd., con- 
tractors, of Birkenhead, from the designs and- under the 
superintendence of Mr, T. W. Cubbon, architect, of 
54 Hamilton Street, Birkenhead, whose designs were placed 
first in competition when the existing school chapel was 
erected. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


. PERFECT IN‘ QUALITY AND MAKE. 


THE “ZETA” WOOD FLOORING GO.. Ltd. 


Crispin’s | Wharf, Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOLS. 


ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE & ADMIRALTY. 


Telegrams: ‘* Zetillo, London."’ 


zs 


Telephone : 1524 East. 
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| FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1909, 


Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6a 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


. 

| Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
| London, England. 

“ Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
| matter, Agents for America, The International News 
: Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
| England, and New York. 

| 
| 


AGENTS FOR CANADA; 


‘Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
| Subscription 85.20. 


——. 0. ol. 20) 
As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the. representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
\ SS 

| AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
f Flobart, Tasmania. 

| SouTH Arrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

| Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Jnder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post on Tuesday mornings, 
| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
| later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


1 EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
1! made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


KREENOL : 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


= r * a teed 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burstem.—July 17.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 100/. and 50]. respectively. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem. 

Guiascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 751., 501. 
and 25/. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


GrimsBy.—July 50.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000. Premiums of 250I., 1501. 
and 1007. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

IrELAND.—June 7.—The Athy Urban District Council 
offer a prize of 51. 5s. for the best plans of three kinds of 
artisans’ houses, to cost 100/., 1507. and 2001. each. The 
successful competitor will be offered the carrying out of the 
scheme at 23 per cent. on the total cost. Mr. J. A. Lawler, 
clerk, Town Hall, Athy. 

Mo.essy.—June 1.—The East and West Molesey Urban 
District Council invite plans, with specifications and esti- 
mates, for an isolation hospital. Mr. D. Cann, Clerk, Coun- 
cil Offices, East Molesey. 

Reapine.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council in 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 


THE 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


ie FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 


Samples and Particulars from the Sole Makers : 
AGENTS “WANTED 


i 
tl 


aie AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c., &c. 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION co., 
ue Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 
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bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 100I., 751., and 501. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

SToOKE-UPON-TRENT. —July 9,-For additions to the town 
hall, including hall to seat 3,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of 1000. and 501. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

WaLes.—June 3.—The Abertillery U.D.C. education com- 
mittee invite competitive plans for an elementary school to 
be built on the Ty’r Graig site, near Aberbeeg, Mon., pro- 
viding accommodation for. 320 infants on the “round floor, 
and 430 boys and girls (mixed) on the first floor. Apply to 
Mr. N. J. Llewelly n, secretary, Council Offices, Abertillery. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Awsripcr.—June 7.—For erection of a class-room for 
forty children, and a cloak-room, at Awbridge Council school, 
Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

Bacup.—June 19.—For extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the St. Saviour’s Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bacup, Lancs. 

Barby. ~ June 1.—For alterations and additions at the 
Barby school, Northants. Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, 
53 High Street, Kettering. 

BELFAST. — June 16. —For additions and alterations to 
the General Post Office, Belfast. Deposit 3/. The Office 
of Public Works, Dublin, or Mr. Samuel C.. Hunter, quan- 
tity surveyor, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BrIDLINGTON.—June 7,—For extension of the Bridling- 
ton High School for Girls. Deposit 11. Mr. John Bilson, 
architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

BristoLt.—June 16.—F or the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a passenger 
station at the Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for the 
docks committee. Deposit 5/. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

Buckxiry.—June 3.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at Dob’s Hill, near Buckley. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. John 
H. Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 


Bury.—June 2.—For erection of an electricity generating 
station at Chamber Hall, Bury, Lancs. Deposit 2]. Mr, 
Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, Bank Street, Bury. 

CASTLEFORD.—June 3.—For the execution of the various 
works required in erection of public baths, for the Castleford 
Urban District Council. Send names to Mr. H. H. Brow 
bent, clerk, Council Offices, Castleford. 

Conserr. —May 31.—For extensions to the Technical 
Institute at Consett, Durham. Sole tenders. Mr. J. A, L. 
Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire Hali, Durham, 

Coventry.—June 7.--For erection of workshop, Dale 
Street. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 

Dartrorp.—June 15.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, for the erection of new secondary school to accom- 
modate 200 girls. Plans and specifications prepared by the 
committee’s architect (Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.) may 
be inspected at committee’s offices on and after June 1. 
pe: of tenderers and deposit of 21. by May 28. Mr. Fras, 

. Crook, secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. 

preset: une 2.—For erecting an addition to Fairview 
Post Office. Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. =) 

Dunton Green.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 250. Plans and specifica- 
tions, prepared by Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S8.A., the 
committee’s architect, may be inspected after June 1. 
Applications and deposit of 1. by May 28, to the secretary 
to the committee, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

EpINBURGH.—June 2.—For alterations at Bowl Hous, 
East Meadows. Mr: James A. Williamson, A.R.LB.A, 
Public Works Office, City Chambers. an 

FarrrreLp.—For erection.of a farmhouse and buildings 
at Waterswallows, Fairfield, Buxton, ,Mr...Chas.. Fling, 
architect and surveyor, 5 The Quadrant, Buxton. 

GRAVESEND.—June i.—For repairs at’ Cookery School. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 

Hampron-on-THAMES.—June 1.—For alterations and re- 
pairs at River View, in Thames Street. Mr. F. G. Hughes, 
architect, the Estate Office, Hampton. ae 


ENGLISH 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


|.W. G. CROTCH & SO 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain aed 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


W. LOHR, 


GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 


LONDON OFFICE : Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATI 


Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON. E.C. ‘ 


PATEN i: 


- MACDALEN ROAD, 


- WENSUM STREET, ionwal 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Carden, E.C. 


Telep 
atRa , 


pire 


$ 
Telephon: 
qa7i Wall 


FLANGE BEND CAP. 


BACK NUT 


O: "= Sy \\\ 


—— LONG SCREW _ 


TEE UNION 


ati! 


SHORT PIECE SOCKET REDS. ING S SOCKET 
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Hastines.—June 7.—For building a public convenience 
in Fairlight Road, St. Helen’s, and other works in connec- 
tion therewith. Mr. P. H. Palmer, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Hastings. ; 


Iretanp.—June 1.—For the erection of a branch bank 
and residence at Abbeyleux, Queen’s County. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. W. Butler, surveyor, 58 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—June 4.—For alterations and improvements 
to Donaghmore parish church, Castlefin. Messrs. R. E. 
Buchanan & Co., architects, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


LiIsKEARD.—June 12.—For erection of a workshop and 
cycle shed at the Liskeard County Council. Mr, 
architect, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Lonpon.—June 2.—For the new General Post Office 
(King Edward Building) third contract, comprising plas- 
fering, joinery, glazing, brick and other partitions, steel 
framing and sashes, sanitary work, &c. Deposit 11. 1s. 
The Principal Architect, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

Lonpon.—June 2.—For carrying out such alterations and 
additions as are required to adapt, alter, and convert to the 
“Open Access System’’ the lending department of the 
Central Public Library, Hammersmith, W. Mr. H. Mair, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W. 


Lonpon.—June 3.—For erection of vagrant wards at 
Hollybush Gardens, Bethnal Green Road, N.E. Deposit 51. 
Send names to Mr. D. Thomas, clerk, Guardians’ Office, 
Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, N.E. 

' Lonpon.—June 9.—For building a postal sorting office at 
New Southgate, N. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. J. Wager, 
A.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, Westminster. 


Lonpon.—June 10.—For new Western District Post 
Office, Wimpole Street—second contract. The work com- 
prises masonry, plastering, joinery, glazing, plumbing, &c., 
the existing building being of ferro-concrete. Deposit ll. 1s. 
Mr. J. Wager, A.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, West- 
minster. 


J. Sansom, 


and 
Mr. 


Marytavy.—June 9.—For extensive alterations 
additions to North Warne farmhouse, near Tavistock. 
Morley B. Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 


Netson.—June 5.—For erection of three shelters in Vic- 
toria and Walverden Parks. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 

Netson.—June 5.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall near the sewage works. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 

PortstapE-By-Sra.—June 1.—For erection and comple- 
tion of a fire-brigade station. The Surveyor, 46 St. Andrew’s 
Road, Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex. 

PortsmoutTH.—June 14.—For erection of a teachers’ 
room and a cloak-room at the George Street Council school 
(girls’ department). Mr. A. H. Bone, surveyor, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

RavENsTHORPE.—June 7.—For building a club and care- 
taker’s house in Foundry Street, Ravensthorpe, Yorks. The 
caretaker of the Ravensthorpe Liberal Club, 238 Hudders- 
field Road, Ravensthorpe. 

Repe@rave.—June 29.—For the enlargement of the school. 

tector, Redgrave, Suffolk. 

Ruesy.—June 4.—For the enlargement of the Head Post 
Office. Deposit 11. 1s. Apply to the Postmaster of Rugby. 

ScoTtanD.—June 1.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber and painter works of a cottage and two 
blocks of semi-detached houses to be built in Merryton Road, 
Nairn. Mr. G. Logie, architect, Inverness. 

Scortanp.—June 5.—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital at Bangour Village, Uphall. Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—June 12.—For erection of a block of work- 
ing men’s dwellings in St. Magnus Street, Lerwick. De- 
posit 1/. Mr. Arthur Sandison, factor for the trustees for 
Feuars and Heritors of Lerwick. 

SEDBURGH.—June 10.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
and schools. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr, A. E. Lambert, architect, 
22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—June 12.—For the Kent education com- 
mittee, new school to accommodate 400 children. Plans and 
specifications, prepared by Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., the committee’s architect, may be inspected on or 
after June 1. Applications and deposit of 11. by May 28 
to the secretary, Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. 


ELECTRIC 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


_ FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—-MOTHE RWELL.—_— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


_AUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medat, Paris, 1867. 
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AMM 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. ~ 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Tribrach, Londop-” 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 
ss PETERBOROUGH. ss 


Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 4 Specialities— 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS, 
ENGLISH OAK PARK FENCING with CLEFT PALES, ENG- 
LISH OAK ORNAMENTAL ENTRANCE and HAND GATES, 
MOULDINGS in any wood to ARCHITECTS’ own designs. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST, S.W. 


IN ROOFING. 
PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


anufacturers of every description of Roofing. Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
[ “ Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
> Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO., 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linzy), 


STONE.—Portland Series, 
of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora. 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 
Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained ff 
from the material and workmanship of the ff 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. } 


Box Tun ,G. W. Ratway (East End), 
CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND, CORNGRIT. RIDCE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY.& HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 


CORSHAMW, Wilts. ¢ 
> LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINGTON, W, — 
Telephones—No; 19 Corsham, & No. 3440 Kensington, 
Telegrams— . QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 
Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Sxrpron.—June 3.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and 
slater work and steel work (in the construction of roof prin- 
cipals, &¢c.), in connection with extension of the retort 
house at the Gas Works. Mr. J. Hartley, architect, Swad- 
ford Chambers, Skipton. 


SorrHuLL.—June 14.—For alterations and additions to 
the workhouse. Deposit 31. 3s. Send in names by June 1 to 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


SouTHEND-oN-Sea.—June 1.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the London Road boys’ Council school. Deposit 
2]. 25. Send names at once to Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, 
architects. Hamlet Court Road, Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea. 

STANWELL.—June 5,—For erection of a chapel in the 
cemetery, London Road, Stanwell, Middlesex. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Myr. W. Ralph Low, architect, 10 Basinghall Street, 
E.C. 

Truro.—June 3.—For execution of builder’s work, in- 
cluding hot-water Hee at the hospital, Pydar Street. 
Mr. F. A. Barnes, A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Truro. 

WaAKEFI£LD.—June 4.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Woodlands new school (two blocks), near Doncaster 
(builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, plumber, painter) ; 
Steeton provided school, closets and drainage (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, asphalter). Deposit 1/1. each. The 
West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WAKEFIELD.—June 4.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Ferry Fryston: Ferrybridge Provided school, con- 
version of closets (builder) ; Queensbury Catherine Slack 
Provided school, new cloak room, &e. (builder, joiner, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter). Deposit 11, The West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—For erection of hotel and alterations and addi- 
tions to premises at Llanwrtyd Wells. Send names to Mr. 
Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., Midland Bank Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

Wates.—June 1.—For erection of eight cottages (in two 
blocks of four each) at Mayhill, Swansea. Deposit 3l. 3s. 
Mr. Marcus Hoskins, F.S.I., borough estate agent, Cole- 
ridge House, Swansea. 


Wates.—June 2.—For a church to be erected in St. 
John’s parish, Canton, Cardiff, to seat over 700 persons, 
Mr. George HE. Halliday, F.R-I.B.A.,- 19 Castle Street, 
Cardiff. 


W atEs.—June 3.—For carrying out alterations and addi- 
tions to Cadoxton infants’ school, Barry. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, Caledonian Chambers, St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff, and St. Nicholas Road, Barry. 


Waues.—June 4.—For alterations to the workmen’s hall 
at New Tredegar, Mon. Mr. George Kenshole, M.§.A., 
Station Road, Bargoed. 


Watres.—June 4.—For erection of twenty artisans’ 
dwellings at Penalltau, with new roads, &. Mr. George 
Kenshole, M.8.A., Station Road, Bargoed. 


Watres.—June 4.—For erection of an official’s house at 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. George Kenshole, M.8.A., Station 
Road, Bargoed. 


Watzs:—June 4.—The committee of management of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution are prepared to receive 
tenders for the construction of a lifeboat house and slipway 
at Porth Lydan, Moelfre, in the county of Anglesey. Major — 
Lawrence Williams, Parclau, near Moelfre, Anglesey; or 
Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.I.C.E., engineer and architect to the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Wates.—-June 5.—For erection of a house adjoining the 
Park Wood, Tregare, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, 
architect, Abergavenny. 


Watres.—June 7.—For erection of a hall in conneetiail 
with St. James’s Church, Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. z 


Wuiston.—June 10.—For erection and completion of a 
block for male mental cases at the workhouse, Whiston, Pres- 
cot, Lancs. Mr. Jas. Gandy, architect, Masonic Buildings, 
St. Helens. 

WINCHESTER.—June 23.—For erection of new secondary 
school for 160 girls. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Seaton Road. Messrs W. G. Scott & Co. , architects and “4 
surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. = 


sites 


ISPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


—— Photo 
| Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


, Telegrams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


e - THE. . 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
* 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
Q§NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


GALVANIZED 


PErrEEes 
wee ee ee, 


SSS eer eee 
} 
H peer 


Tae original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


"déastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrica’ Taxks. sent on request. 


“MAXimum Daylight 
—Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


“Cat’s Eye Glass” (i: 
A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 


MAXimum LICHT WINDOW CLASS CO. 


28 Victoria St.. Westminster, London. 


‘ay. FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


MARSHALL & “ 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierr 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, Lo i 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. ; 


Balconies, 
Galconets, | 


and Gates, 4 
Window Grilles 


Door Grilles Ng ne 
WITCH ELL& 


BLACKBURN, STARLING ¢ 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of 


ROPE & TAPE 


_ LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
z DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
bs] 
5 - Chimney Columns 
ot Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
s “> and Repaired. No stop- 
ie page of Works required, 
S Colliery Signals 
a AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 


Distance no object. 


JaJBAA 1OFY 92 JO S199NpOsZO] [BULZ{IO op 


Paar 
JONDON, Toeg Telegrams, a 
f “Blackburn, Nottingham.’ | x 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham, — 


" HARTHAM PA 
DOWSA, v AND THE PRINCIPAL ey - 
\ ¢ BEADIORD, . ABBEY : “TIVERPOOL—..—”—<CS 
TNR Westhaure Pe Park. HEAD OFFICES:- “azo, BATHE. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, I 
i 138. Grosvenor. Road, iz _ MANCIRAPFORD PARK. 


May 28, 1909.] 


TEN uNDERS. 


ASHINGTON (NORTHUMBERLAND). 
For building additions to the Isolation Hospital near North 


Seaton station, for the Ashington Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. Woop, surveyor, Council Chambers, 
Ashington. 
Cooks Bros. £199 10 0 
McMillan 184 0 0 
Walker 181 17 8 
McKenzie Bros. : 4 4 : : : 164 13 0 
Gorpon Bros., Stakeford, Morpeth (ac- 
cepted) , : F : ; 158 10 0 
BRAINTREE (ESSEX). 


For sewerage and sewage disposal works, for the Braintree 
Urban District Council. Messrs. Sanpns & WALKER, 
engineers, Milton Chambers, Nottingham. 

Prprette, Enfield, London, N, (accepted) 


£6,290 0 0 
BROMLEY. 


For erection of stables, &c., Church Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Mr. W. PAMPHILON, architect, 21 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C. 


Graty £1,137 0 0 
Pearce Bros. isto ley 1H) 
Hill & Gurr 1,1C% 0 0 
Arnaud & Son 1,095 0 0 
Crossley & Son US Uae U 
Deadman TO LGme One 0 
Duthoit 05 fa. One 0 


BUSHEY (HERTS), 


For alterations and additions to the Hull Road pumping- 


station. Mr. E. E. Ryprr, engineer, Bushey. 
Bliss =. ; £2,550 12 6 
Cunliffe & Sons 3 2,305 18 9 
Jaggard : 2,200 0 0 
W. & D. Willis : 2,159 0 O 
Bartry & Sons, Bushey Heath (accepted) 2,098 0 0 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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CHESHUNT. 


For alterations and additions to Bishop’s College. Mr. A. 
BLoMFIELD Jackson, F.R.I.B.A., 3 New Square, W.C. 


Sheppard Bros, £4,559 16 0 
Archer ; 3,960 0 0 
Chessum & Sons . 3,610 0 0 
Fairhead & Son . 3,599 0 0 
Hunt ; ; : ; : ‘ ; 3,498 0 0 
Hortitrpay & GreEENwoop, London (ac- : 
cepted) 3,488 0 0 
CROMER. 
For the erection of a Wesleyan church. Mr. A. F. Scorr, 


architect, Norwich. 


Lines ; £3,009 14 6 
Girling & Smith . 2,935 0 0 
Porter 2, (OO 1 
Youngs Gefaoae Ove 0 
BULLEN, Cromer (accepted) 2,555 0 0 


DEVONPORT. 


For erection, exclusive of internal plastering to walls, of 


Sunday-school at St. Mark’s Church, Ford. Messrs. 
Hine, Opcrers & May, architects, Plymouth. 
STANBURY, Devonport (accepted) . £970 16 8 


DAVENHAM. 

For additions and alterations to C.E. 
Pow1tszs, architect, Northwich. 

Taytor & Sons, Northwich (accepted) 


school, Vir. pA Ei. 


£1,233 0 0 


ELY. 


For erection of a brick and steel bridge of 100-feet span 
over the River Ouse at Ely. Mr. R. S. W. Perxrns, 
county surveyor. 


Contract No. 1.—Foundations and brickwork. 


Shanks (accepted conditionally) £1,050 0 0 
Contract No. 2.—Superstructure. 
Findlay & Co. (accepted conditionally) 1,491 0 Q 


comp BUX GROUND. 
Ey WATERPROOFING, Wasrson aaaCnST 
BUILDING MATERIALS RK. 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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ENFIELD. 
For erection of a public library adjoining the Hertford 


Road, Enfield Highway. Mr. Ricuarp CoLirns, sur- 

veyor. 
Moss & Co. . £4,369 0 0 
Hawkins & Co. 4,305 0 O 
Lane & Harvey . 4,285 0 0 
Newman A : 4.255 0 0 
Tin Se Wie cles Baibmoamer 4,190 0 0 
Sabey & Son 4140 0 0 
Webster & Son . : 4129 0 0 
Brand, Pettit & Co. . ASTOO 70 0 
Myall & Upson . 4100 0 0 
Porter 4,099 0 O 
Jennings & Grenfell . 4,020 0 O 
Kearley : 4000 0 OG 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 4,000 0 0 
Castle & Son 5,978 0 0 
Fitch & Cox 5,976 0 O 
Guttridge & Sons 3,960 0 0 
Hyde & Co. 3,953 0 0 
Nightingale 5,950 0 0 
18, % A. Willmott 3,910 0 O 
F. & G. Foster 6,092, 0" 0 
Fairhead & Son . 3,794 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . S782, 0 0 
Monk 3,774 0 O 
Knyicut & Son (accepted) . 5,650 0 O 
Oram & Son ‘ 0,000 0° 0 

HANDSWORTH (STAFFS). 


For making College Road and Stockwell Lane, and improve- 
ments in Oxhill Road, Friary Road, Holyhead Road 
and Aldridge Road. Mr. H. Rrcwarpson, A.M.I.C.E., 


surveyor. 


Taylor Con a : £5,601 13 0 
Currall, Lewis & Martin : 3,548 14 8 
Hill & Co. 5,580 0 0 
Thorpe 5,570 10 3 
TRENTHAM, Birmingham (accepted) . 5,128 0 0 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 


EVENWOOD (DURHAM). 
For erection of a billiard-room at Evenwood, for the Work- 
men’s Club and Institute. Mr. C. JoHNstTon, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland. 


SmitH, West Auckland (accepted) £565 4 10 
HARROGATE. 
For extensions to the Royal Baths. 
Accepted tenders. 
Mason’s work. 
Kersuaw & Hitz, Harrogate £2,685 6 0 
Joiner. 
Ruoves Bros., Shipley 627 0 0 
Plumber and glazier. 
BralTHWAITE & Co., Harrogate . 199 0 0 
Slater. 
Rayner, Harrogate : : 220 5 6 
Plasterer. 
CaLVERLEY, Harrogate 624 0 0 
Painter. 
DECORATIVE Suppiy Co., Harrogate 126 10 0 
LONDON. 


For the erection, on the Shelburne Road site, Islington, 
of a public elementary school for 492 children, and of the 
proposed housewifery centre. 


Downs P £11,827 »:Oneg 
Patman & Fotheringham : 11,645 0 0 
Marsland & Sons 11,626 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts 11,559 0 0 
Leslie & Co. 11,405 0 0 
Price 11,365 0 0 
Grover & Son . 11,135 0 0 
Godson & Sons . 11,084 0 0 
C. P. Roberts & Co. 11,056 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 11,043 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey 10,863 + 2278 
Lawrance & Sons. 10,739 0 0 
Treasure & Son, Upper Holloway (recom- 

mended) : j F 10,710 0 0 
Architect’s (Education) estimate 11,117 * (Og 


EXTRUDED BARS 


Tel, Ad.: ‘*Pavissemus, London,”’ Tel. No,: 


2538 pasaraaein 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO. 


ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


Sevssel, = Cimmer, 
Vorwoble, Sicilian, 
fava and Acid = = 
Resisting Asphaltes. 


HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, w. 


W Mi ) 


‘TE LEPHONE 
“TOTTENHAM e 


~ JOIN ERY oF every vescription 
MOULDI NGS _ to aby orsicx 


DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


TOTTEN HAM. N.« 


ELEGRAMS 
ORTICOLE 
LON DON?) 
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LONDON —continued. : LONDON—continued. 

For the construction of a sewer from the county boundary at | For the partial reconstruction of the bridge carrying High- 
Kilburn Lane to convey the sew age and drainage from gate Road over the Tottenham and Hampstead branch of 
the Brent area of the parish of W iiesdent into the aida: the Midland and Great Eastern Joint Railways at High- 
level sewer No. 2, at or near the junction at Formosa gate Road station, for the L.C.C. 

Street and Bristol Gardens, Pad dington. 

Thorne & Sons . : j : 4 . £1,768 10 6 
Nott . es ee £45 Angra et 1,659 311 
Mees Co. | ll] . 40,593 12 3 Se araar ik as ee ; 
Whyte & Co. . ; ; ! : 40,146 6 3 Ground & Newton 3 : : ; ; Th feG10\ fey ala! 
Nowell & Sons . : ; ; 5 : 38,302 13 0 Manders ; : : . ; : 5 Detaye Cth fe) 
Coles . : ; $7,831 1 3 Rowlingsons & Co. : , ‘ : 1,552 17 3 
Baldry & Yerburgh . . . . . . 56,816 8 11 Pattinson & Sons : : ? : , 1,500 0 0 
Bey & Son . : ; ; ; 96,402 11 6 Dick, Kerr & Co. . , 1,475 8 6 
Shellabear & Son j : : iia a is Matched & Co., Queen eke Street 
Muirhead & Co. Seb AUD) sloues0¢!'B5,098ea". 0 (recommended) 5 dein 2 aL, 420 t 
Price & Co. : : : : : 35,943 16 4 Chief Engineer’s estimate . * : < 1,460 0 0 
Westminster Construction Co. : : : 34,599 8 8 
Brebner & Co. . é s : ; : 54,325 3 9 | For structural improvements at the Marner Street school, 
Nowell : : : 33,815 5 11 Bow and Bromley. 
Ford, Willesden Junction (recommended) 53,350 10 1 Clarke’& Bracey ; ; . : . £17,938 0 0 
Chief Engineer’s estimate , ; : 37,630 9 10 Garrett & Son. I f : 17,014 0 0 

For providing and fixing two boilers and ee pressure hot Davies : : ; j : : ; 16,963 0 0 

peter heating apparatus in the Barrow Hill Road school, Johnson & Co. °. ; : 16,366 0 0 

arylebone. 

Davis, Bennett & Co... : é ‘ - £970 0 0 Holloway : ; 5 ’ : ; ‘ 16,524 0 0 
Grundy : ; 942 0 0 ae & Sons ., : ; , : : 16,186 0 0 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. : : ; 938 0 0 FB. & H. F. Higgs . . . . . 16,165 0 0 
Beeson & Sons ; 3 : ; : 890 0 0 Appleby & Sons. : : : : ; 16,165 0 0 
J. & F. May. ; : ; > : = 876 0 0 Marsland & Sons . : F ; é 16,105 0 0 
Cannon & Sons. : : i 5 : 855 0 0 Symes : : : : , t 15,978 0 0 
Burroughes & Sons ; : : 850 0 0 Leng . : : d ; ; 15,916 0 0 
Korting Bros. : , ; : , ; 825 0 0 J. & M. Patrick. ‘ : : : . 15,901 0 0 
R. H. & J. Pearson , ; . ; : 822 0 0 McLaughlin & tLe, : : ‘ ; 15,870 14 7 
Strode & Co. . 3 ; : ; . : 817 0 0 Carmichael : : . : ; 15,786 0 0 
Turner & Co. . : 7 7 ; : 8t2 0 0 Perry & Co. (Bow) . : ; P ° 15,465 0 0 
Cannon & Hefford . : é : A : 799 0 0 F. & T. Thorne . : : - ‘ ; 15,199 0 0 
Davis. ‘ : , : ; ° 790° 0. O Lawrance & Sons. ; f : ; 15,176 0 0 
G. & EK. Bradley ; : : . ; pa (He a) aD Kirk & Randall . ; 14,923 0 0 
Comyn Ching & Co., Long Acre (recom- Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton (ree om- ; 

mended) ., : : 738 0 0 mended) 4 14,893 0 0 
Architect’s (Education) estimate . , : 785 0 0 Architect’s (Education) estimate 15,970 0 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For the reconstruction of the bridge carrying the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway over Ravensbourne 
Street, Lewisham. 


Bott & Stennett . £8,696 18 6 
Fasey & Son 5,751 10 2 
Mowlem & Co. 5,530 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . 5,343 14 6 
Rigby : i 3 , : ; 4,858.10 9 
Muirhead & Co. . : : : : Ppa, 714, 0: 0 
Aird & Sons : : : : : : 4,695 8 7 
Pattison & Sons, Westminster (recom- 

mended) 4,678 0 0 

MALDON. 


For the erection of a pair of villas, Fambridge Road, Maldon, 


Essex. Mr. J. Russert Rocers, P.A.S8.1., architect, 
Maldon. 
Rayner : £1,262 15 0 
Smith & Son 1,055 0 0 
Ward & Son : 1,055 0 0 
Grimwoop & Sons, Sudbury (accepted) 998 0 0 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For alterations to the Sanatorium. 
Rosson & Sons, Middlesbrough (accepted) . £221 0 0 
Painting. 
Taytor & Co. (accepted) : 142 0 0 


For alterations to the Belle Vue Farm, Henlington 
Coates (accepted) 2 £2061 0° 0 


MORLEY. 
For electric-light plant, for the Manor House, Morley, near 
Derby. Messrs. Hanpcock & Dyxzs, consulting en- 
gineers, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Baily, Grundy & Barrett £460 10 0 
Donnison, Sillem & Co. 439 4 6 
Tyler & Freeman . 435 0 0 
Gent & Hurley . 5 : 5 434 11 6 
Ratrciirr & Co., London (accepted) 410 0 3 


NEWBURY. 
For pulling down and rebuilding premises at St. Mary’s 


Hill. Myr. W. H. Bett, architect, baat 

Heena Bros. . £1,255 08 

Elms C 250 0 0 
a Elms 1,229 0 0 
Plumb 1,230 0 0 
Hedges Bros. 1,212 Omp 
Brazier 1,198 12 Q 
Houghton & Hitchman 1,170 O880 
Ash 1,139 0 0 
CHIVERS, Newbury (accepted) 1,100 0 0 


PLYMOUTH. 


For additions to the Grammar School, North Road. 
Turpin, Plymouth (accepted) £1,146 0 Q 


SHEFFIELD. 

For widening Lady’s Bridge, the Wicker, Sheffield. Mr. 
C. F. Wrxs, city engineer. 

WerLLERMAN Bros., Hyde, near Manchester 


(accepted) £1,695 0 C 


WALES. 
For erection of a new vicarage at Tregare, Monmouth, 


Mr. E. G. Davies, M.S.A., architect, Hereford and 

Monmouth. 
Moon £1,650 0 { 
Jenkins 1,300 O@ 
Smith 1,287 Om 
Powell cia 1,153 0 { 
Hatt & Harvie, Monmouth (accepted) . ee 0 ¢ 
Bolt ‘ ‘ 1,100 Om 


For rebuilding, new seating and new shes at Wesleyar 
chapel, Amlwch, Anglesey. Mr. W. F. Brinptg, archi 
tect, Mona Street, Amlwch, and ae 


Hughes : £1,999 0 { 
THOMAS, Amlweh (accepted) -1,180 0 { 
Owens & Williams & Co. 1,150 0 ( 
Thompson 1,136 0 ( 
Prytherch 1,002 0 { 


LIGHTNING 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


i} Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Thatching & Reed Laying 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


+ Estimates Free. 


J. G COWELL, SOHAM. 


a HuGh CLASSIOINERYEs Moutownes., 


ou GRIGGS = 


Manyencrur®®°> 


TELEGRAMS 
GRIGG S” 


LOUGHBORO’, 


ten) 


Church and Turret Clocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, 


Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 
without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks; &c. 


gCONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Wop BLOCK K-UORINGe AUIS 


HILL & SMIT 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


Also Rail- 


Estd. 1805. 


IATA ae on oe a Ll 
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ey 


” 


OMPALOQUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE Avorese O® 
18 Bh hb VIG. ORIA bie LONDON, F E 
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UPPER EDMONTON. 

For transformer-house, switch-room, coal-shed and book-store, 
at the workhouse. Mr. Srvuarr Hutt, architect, 106 
Cannon Street, E.C. 


_ Mason : £1,224 10 0 
_ Fitch & Cox 1,180 0 0 
_Calnan & Son E1545 7.3 
_ Pavitt & Sons. tialeal 97% 

Woollaston & Co. 115050 5.0 
_ Hyde & Co. . 1 12568000 
' Parren & Son P1165 97 0 
' Jacobs : 2061) 159 
' Lawrence & Son . 1,043 0 0 
FF. & G. Foster 1,042 0 0 

NIGHTINGALE (accepted) 1,038 0 0 


WALLINGFORD (BERKS). 


For erection of a cottage. Mr. Epwin G. Harness, archi- 
tect, Wallingford. 


Brasher & Sons £325 0) 0 
Bartlett : ; ; E : ote 0) (0 
NaisH & Son, Wallingford (accepted) 230 0 0 


WALSALL. 


For alterations to boys’ school. 
JEFFRIES, architects, Walsall. 


Messrs. TuHacker & 


Brockhurst & Wood £995 0 0 
Wistance . 957 0 0 
Kendrick & Son : 5 9525505 0 
Woorton, Bloxwich (accepted) 930 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians have just 
wecepted the tender of the Brightside Foundry and Engineer- 
ng Co,, Ltd., of Birmingham and Sheffield, for a combined 
ystem of water softening and heating apparatus, whereby the 
vater is first passed through a specially constructed water 
oitener (heat principle), and where it is heated by the exhaust 
team from the engine and pumps, after which it is circulated 
hrough a system of pipes by means of circulating pumps, and 
he whole of the institution is served with hot water for baths 
nd lavatory purposes and also for heating apparatus. The 


| return water, which is still at a considerable temperature, is 
then used for boiler-feed purposes, and thus the maximum of 
economy is effected. Messrs. Edwards & Shaw, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, are the consulting engineers. YS ae 
THE annual competitions of the South Midland District 
branch of the National Fire Brigades Union were carried 


; out in brilliant weather, and before a large assembly, in 


the grounds of Kenton Grange, near Harrow (kindly lent by 
John Gwynne, Esq.), on Saturday last. Some interesting 
displays were given with the ‘‘ Dennis-Gwynne”’ Petrol 
Motor Fire Engine, which supplied the water for the com- 
petitions by means of the turbine pump; and with the 
Featherstone Automatic Adaptor for fire hydrants, which 
attracted considerable attention from the officials, competi- 
tors, and spectators alike. 

THE parishioners of Barton-under-Needwood, Stafford- 
shire, are erecting a memorial in the church to the late Lord 
Burton, and part of the scheme is to be an enlargement of 
the present clock by the addition of a dial on the south side. 
The work has been placed in the hands of Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made the clock 
itself fourteen years ago. 


THe Rye Rural District Council have received the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board and other authorities 
to carry out a sewerage scheme for Rye Harbour, prepared 
by Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., of 28 Victoria Street, S.W., 
and Bristol, The matter has been under consideration for 
some years, and several schemes had been prepared prior to 
Mr. Moss-Flower being called in a few months ago. The 
drainage of the district is to be brought to a central spot, 
passed through a screening chamber, and then raised by 
centrifugal pumps to a brick and concrete tank sewer on 
the fore shore. The sewage will be discharged into the sea 
at convenient states of the tide, through a cast-iron outfall 
sewer supported on concrete and piles. Owing to the sub- 
soil of the district chiefly consisting of water-logged sand, 
the ordinary methods of sewer construction could not be fol- 
lowed, and for the most part iron pipes supported on piles 
driven in on both sides of the trenches will be used. Ventila- 
tion will be by means of cast-iron columns and shafts, The 


work is to be commenced forthwith. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tux old parish church at Madeley is to be renovated at a 
cost of 2,0001. 

Mr. C. Curtis Grey, of Hayes, Middlesex, has been 
appointed engineer and surveyor to the Scunthorpe Urban 
Council at a salary of 2501. 

A LARGE coloured picture, 32 inches by 16 inches, of the 
great east window at York Minster, reproduced from a draw- 
ing by John Haynes in 1736, is now on sale at the office of the 
Yorkshire Herald at 2s. 6d. ‘each, 

Tus Chelmsford Rural Council have instructed their 
engineer to prepare plans and estimates for a covered reservoir 
at the Great Baddow Works to hold from 60,000 to 70,000 
gallons. 

Tre Grimsby Board of Guardians have decided to erect 
temporary buildings at the workhouse, in accordance with 
plans which have been submitted to the Local Government 
Board. An expenditure of a sum not exceeding 8351. was 
agreed to for the above purpose. 

Messrs. Youne & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, have secured the 
contract for the construction of a sewer from Pittodrie to 
Victoria Bridge, Aberdeen, which will complete the Aberdeen 
general sewerage scheme that has been in progress for the 
past ten years. The contract amounts to 35,5781. 

A SCHEME is on foot to restore the historic West Church 
in Stirling. The Stirling Presbytery and the General Ses- 
sion of the parish of Stirling have approved of it. The 
Stirling Town Council have agreed to give a donation of 
500]. towards the work of restoration. 

Tue Association of Water Engineers will hold their four- 
teenth annual meeting at Durham on June 10, 11 and 12, 
under the presidency of Mr. R. Askwith, M.I.C.E. Four 
papers have been promised, including ‘‘The Selby New 
Waterworks’? and ‘‘ Public Water-supply for Fire Ex- 
tinguishing.”’ 

Mr. A. A. Hupson, who was appointed by the Board of 
Trade to arbitrate in the wages dispute between the masters 
and the house joiners in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 
has fixed the rate at 9d. per hour, being 4d. under the pre- 
sent rate. This reduction, which will take place from July 1, 
is the third in four years, the total reduction amounting to 
1d. per hour. 
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Tur Hull Corporation propose to lease three acres of land 
(forming part of the old Stoneferry waterworks estate) to the 
Digit Disinfecting Company, who intend to lay down plant 
there and establish their works. The company have the 
option of purchasing the land at 3,500/. within three years 
from the commencement of the twenty-one years’ lease, and at 
4,2001. at any time during the remainder of the term. The 
town clerk is of opinion that the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will have to be obtained for the sale, and applica- 
tion is to be made at once. 


Tue Worcestershire education committee on May 22 
considered a report of the general purposes sub-committee, 
which stated that eighteen tenders were submitted for the 
building of the new school in Golden Hillock Road, Yardley, 
and recommended that the tender of Mr. W. H. Gibbs, 
King’s Heath, amounting to 13,380]., be accepted. In the dis- 
cussion a member pointed out that it had been resolved that, 
all things being equal, the lowest tender should be accepted, 
and in this case the lowest tender was 13,2411., that of 
Messrs. Pattison & Sons, of Birmingham and Lincolnshire. 
It was finally agreed that Messrs. Pattison’s tender he 
accepted. 


THe Essex education committee on Monday adopted 
various reports. The plans prepared by Mr. C. M. Shiner for 
the erection of a new school at Laindon for 156 children, at 
a cost of 1,633/., were approved. Plans for a new building at 
the Braintree Cookery and Handicraft Centre, the approxi- 
mate cost of which was 800/., excluding fencing and drainage, 
were approved. Plans prepared by Mr. Whitmore for the 
erection of the new Council school for 264 children, at an 
approximate cost of 3,215/., were approved on the accommoda- 
tion to be provided being reduced to 200, with provision for 
extension. It was also reported that the Board of Education 
had approved the plans for a new county high school at 
Romford. 


THE Surveyors’ Institute, at their forty-first annual meet- 
ing on Monday in London, were informed that the proposals 
for establishing Imperial reciprocity for surveyors had pro- 
ceeded a step further, and at the request of the Colonial Secre- 
tary the Council had drawn up a memorandum comparing 
the requirements of the several colonies and suggesting a con. 
ference of surveyors generally to be held at the Institution, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED GARRISON CHURCH, KHARTOUM. 


ELEVENTH-CENTURY FRESCO IN THE CHURCH OF ST, EDMUND, 
KING AND MARTYR, KINGSDOWN, KENT. 


CHURCH OF ST. EDMUND, KING AND MARTYR, KINGSDOWN, 
KENT .—INTERIOR, 


MAIDENHEAD SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, QUEEN’S—INTERIOR OF HALL. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


This had been forwarded by Lord Crewe to the officers ad- 
ministering the Colonial Governments, with a covering de- 
spatch expressing the hope that it would be possible for them 
to accept the suggestion and to make arrangements for the 
attendance of one or more representatives. The report showed 
a total membership of 4,229. Mr. Alexander Rose Stenning, 
F.R.I.B.A. (surveyor to Christ’s Hospital), was elected presi- 
dent for the year ; Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, Mr. W. Edgar Horne, 
Mr. John Farrer, and the Hon. EK. G. Strutt being elected 
vice-presidents; and Mr. T. Silk Wilson and Mr. J. ff. 
Hanson were added to the Council. 

THE CARPENTERS’ Company.—The following prizes were 
awarded by the judges for the competitions in connection with 
the lectures recently delivered on the arts connected with 
building at Carpenters’ Hall:—1. A design for a simple 
building to accommodate 200 people :—2nd prize, two guineas, 
Kershaw Peters; drd prize, one guinea, Rupert Midworth. 
2. ‘“ Woodwork ’’ :—2nd prize, two guineas, F., J. Bradbeer ; 
ord prize, one guinea, J. R. Shackleton. 3. Design for a 
dining-room :—Ilst prize, four guineas, F, H. Luhmann; 2nd 
prize, two guineas, R. H. Flint. The foregoing competitions 
were open to craftsmen only. 5. Design for a lounge hall :— 
Prize, four guineas, George Eldridge; extra prize, two 
guineas, Wm. Park; extra prize, one guinea, Paul Faraday. 
6. Essay, with sketches, on timber-built houses of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries:—Prize, four guineas, Elfric H. 
Smith; extra prize, three guineas, W. Gandy; extra prize, 
two guineas, H. J. Chetwood. The two latter competitions 
were open to all. 


Tue annual report of the Metropolitan Water Board 
states that the income for the year ended March 31, 1908, 
was 3,582,5781. and the expenditure 3,197,536]. The capital 
debt of the Board on April 1, 1908, was 47,592,6641., upon 
which an annual interest charge of 1,425,9771. is equivalent 
to 4.3d. per 1,000 gallons supplied. For the whole area the 
average daily supply per head was 31.55 gallons, or 2.5 ewt. 
in weight, varying from 33.08 gallons in the western district 
to 24.48 gallons in the eastern district. Approximately, 
51.5 per cent. of the population was supplied from the 
Thames, 23 per cent. from the Lea, and over 25 per cent. from 
wells and springs. With regard to the future supply, it 1s 
recorded that as the increase in population will eventually 
render resort to some other source than the Thames water- 
shed. imperative, the board views with great alarm the in- 
creasing tendency of authorities throughout the kingdom to 
appropriate water-supplying areas for their particular use, 
and in these circumstances desires to urge upon Parliament 
the necessity for regulating the appropriation of water- 
supplying areas, so that the needs of the metropolis ds well 
as of other populous places may receive due consideration. 


At the last meeting of the Southend Town Council the 
education committee reported that they had accepted the 
tender of Messrs. J. S. Hammond & Son, of Romford, at 
5,358/., for the erection of a senior mixed department of the 
Bournemouth Park Road school. The Southend Builders’ 
Merchants’ Protection Association wrote protesting against 
the acceptance of the tender on the ground that three sub- 
stantial Southend firms had sent in lower tenders. The 
tenders were :—F, KE. Whur, 5,354. ; W. E. Davey, 5,3211. ; 
H. W. Grainger, 5,1841, The committee state that having 
regard to the fact that Messrs. Hammond had carried out 
similar work at Southend, they were of opinion that that was 
sufficient reason for giving them the present contract. The 
Mayor said he was advised by the Town Clerk that the 
committee had no power to accept the tender without first 
coming to the Council, and that they could not incur an 
expenditure beyond 100/. It was moved that the lowest 
tender be accepted, and a councillor said the builder with 
the lowest tender had carried out good work in the town. 
Eventually the whole matter was referred back to the educa- 
tion committee. 


DURESCO 
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THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


3 QO Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESC 
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THE SILICATE PAIN 


| J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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EXTERIOR PAINTS. 


THE law of evolution may be studied in 
decorators’ materials no less than in © 
higher branches of study, that is to say, 
thereisa constant development or im- 
provement in progress. A most import- 
ant development, it will generally be 
conceded, has taken place in connection — 
withenamels. These have been used for — 
many years, but the specimens which 
still: occasionally survive in the in- 
terior woodwork of old mansions were 
the product of seven to ten coats, each 
being carefully rubbed down, and the 
whole finally covered with a very ex- 
pensive varnish. All that is changed 
now, and enamels are obtainable at a 
price that permits of their use in the 
pantry as well as in the salon. An- 
other line of progress is in the variety 
of uses to which it may be applied, 
more particularly for exteriors. For 
use on plaster it possesses the great 
merit that the surface may be washed 
down frequently without causing any 
injury to the surface. Something like 
a triumph for enamels has _ been 
achieved in the East India Avenue, 
London, E.C., which we illustrate. 
‘This was decorated in 1907 with 
Sanalene white enamel (Aspinall’s 
Enamel, Ltd., New Cross, E.C.), and 
has just been cleaned down. The fol- 
lowing is the report :—‘‘ The surface, 
after cleaning, is as good as new, and 
will wash again in two years’ time with 
the same satisfactory result.’> Those 
who are best qualified to judge have 
for some few years been confident that 
enamels would become more and more 
frequently used for exteriors. The 
chief obstacle has been the initial ex- 
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pense, which has daunted householders from using a 
material for which they expressed unqualified 22.0 
miration. But this latest test or proof shows that the 
outlay once incurred is not likely to occur again for 
an indefinite number of years, and that the surface may be 
constantly made as good as new at practically no expense. 
In a narrow avenue such as the one in our photograph the 
question of light to the offices is of very great importance. 
The brilliant surface of the enamel, by reflection, increases 
the amount of light in the rooms considerably. Aspinall’s 
Enamel, Ltd., have therefore good reason to be proud of 
their ‘‘Sanalene,’’ when it can withstand uninjured the 
chemical-laden atmosphere of the heart of London. 


NEW PATENT SAFETY CIRCULAR CUTTER 
BLOCK. 
Tue hand planer is doubtless a most valuable machine, and 
were it not for the danger of using it the value would be 
still greater, for even the best guard made diminishes the 
danger but little. The usual practice has been for the 


makers to supply square cutter blocks, upon the flat sur- 
face of which the plane irons are bolted, and the risk of 
Maiming is of necessity considerable. But with the patent 
“Tdeal”’ safety circular cutter block (made as illustrated by 


M. Glover & Co., sawmill engineers, of Leeds) it is prac- 
tically impossible for any person to incur much damage. 
Even if the hand should slip upon the round cutter block, 
it provides its own guard, which revolves with it and which 
renders it impossible for the hand or fingers to become 
seriously hurt, because the members cannot become trapped 
or ensnared by any low places or gaps such as are inherent 
in the usual square cutter blocks. For reasons of safety 
alone it deserves the consideration of everyone employing 
hand planing and moulding machines. But among other 
advantages are (1) as thin steel strips only are necessary as 
knives, a great saving in steel and expense is effected ; 
(2) perfect pressure being brought to bear right up to the 
cutting edge, these blades cut sweeter and with a much 
better finish; (3) these thin knives are much more quickly 
and easily sharpened, and are less liable to become unequally 
balanced; (4) an extra knife is provided (and which is 
adjustable) immediately underneath the cutting edge of the 
planer knife, and which serves as the back iron of an 
ordinary hand plane, and most perfect planing of soft or 
hard wood is secured. The patent circular cutter block is 
run with much less power because there is less resistance to 
the air offered, while it also obviates the humming noise, 
disturbance, and unpleasant vibration. Heavy cuts can be 
taken with perfect ease, such as would be a most dangerous 
proceeding with the ordinary square cutter block. 


“THE Old Rectory ’’ at Cayersham is to be offered for sale 
by auction at the Mart on Wednesday. This old residence 
possesses many historical associations and is reputed to have 
been the gift of Henry VIII. to Cardinal Wolsey. There is 
a fine old gateway and an ancient porch of Norman design, 
surmounted by a carved figure of Cardinal Wolsey in niche, 
together with the high massive old stone wall, pierced with 
arrow slits. Previous to the dissolution of the Monasteries, 
the church and tithes of Caversham belonged to the 
Augustinian Abbey of Notley or Nutley, in the parish of Long 
Crendon, Bucks, and at the surrender of Notley in 1538 ‘“‘ The 
Old Rectory’’ passed into lay hands, and was owned by 
families named Browne and Alexander, and it was by the 
latter that a very interesting old oak staircase, bearing date 
1638, which still remains, was presumably built. 
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“SINE QUA NON” 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
Brentwood, January 19, 1909. 
DEAR Sirs,—The “ Villa Pattern Sine Qua Non" Range 
you made for usisa great success. It cooks perfectly, and 
we get any quantity of hot water for bath, lavatory, and 
sink, and the consumption of coal is very small indeed. 
The rising bottom is easily manipulated, and as it lifts 
the fire bodily it convertsit intoa grilling stove, and, in my 
opinion, this is very much superior to the rising fire which 
hinges at the back. The use of the slow combustion arrange- 
ment not only saves a large amount of coal, but is a great 
comfort to the cook in protecting her from the heat of the 
fire and in keeping the kitchen cool. (Signed) J. T. GREEN. 
This unsolicited testimonial, with many others, may be 
seen at, and Catalogues obtained on application to, the 
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SATURATION EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue Bombay Government recently carried out a series of 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the saturation 
of high embankments of storage tanks. Indian Engineering 
in reviewing the record of the results has selected from the 
several exsmples described and illustrated two typical ones 
to indicate respectively the effects of saturation on a bank 
without rear drainage and on a bank in which provision for 
drainage is made. 

In the. Matoba tank the dam is constructed of clayey 
material throughout, faced only with a thin moorum skin. 
Five pipes perforated at 1 foot intervals were sunk verti- 
cally into the bank and the levels recorded to which water 
rose in the pipes. A line connecting the highest levels in- 
dicates the line of saturation. Saturation attained its maxi- 
mum on the up-stream face and also towards the base of the 
down-stream face three weeks after the highest rise of water 
in the tank. Towards the top of the down-stream face, how- 
ever, saturation proceeded more slowly, reaching maximum 
thirty-five days later, by which time the water level had 
fallen 2.70 feet. It is recorded also that in the following 
year, 1907, it took sixty-two days for the line of saturation 
to be reached, indicating probably that a year’s further con- 
solidation of the bank had improved its impermeability. At 
the period of highest saturation there was only 24 feet depth 
of dry material near the outer toe, and it is not therefore 
surprising to learn that on one occasion a slip has occurred 
here. 

The Unkal tank dam has been constructed with selected 
material throughout, care being taken to have a good drain- 
ing composition in the down-stream section. The central 
part of the dam has the most clay in its composition, while 
the down-stream section has the least. The line of satura- 
tion accordingly takes a special course. In the first section 
it begins with what would be a normal slope, but is deflected 
upwards as it approaches the line of junction with the 
middle section. This is obviously because the middle section 
containing the most clay is the most open to saturation. In 
the middle section itself the line approaches the horizontal 
in the first half, but in the second half dips to the junction 
with the third section. It is apparent that free drainage 
through the third section has kept the water level down, 
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that the low water level at the junction of the middle and 


third sections has influenced the level in the second half of 
the middle section, and that the resulting line of saturation 
takes a dip instead of being more or less horizontal as in the 
first half. In the third section in consequence of good 
drainage the line of saturation keeps quite near the base; 
and as a fact it had been found to vary but slightly between 
June and December. Observation of the dates on which the 
highest water levels were reached in the various pipes shows 


that it took very little time to saturate the bank to its — 


maximum. 

The general results of these experiments may therefore be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. Clay banks are more completely saturated than well- 
drained banks, 

2. Clay banks are more slowly saturated and part more 
slowly with their water of saturation. 

5. In high-banks it is unsafe to have nothing but clayey 
material, a down-stream section of well-drained material 
being essential. 


THE general purposes and building committee of the 
National Museum of Wales held last week a meeting at the 
House of Commons. The three assessors who will advise the 
Council with regard to the new buildings to be erected for the 
purposes of the Museum in Cathays Park were present. 
They are Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. J. J. Burnet, of Glas- 
gow and Londo, and Mr. Edwin T. Hall, nominated by the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects as 
third assessor. Draft conditions and instructions for the 
information of competing architects were carefully discussed, 
their further consideration being postponed until the assessors 
are in a position to meet the committee on the ground at 
Cardiff. When the final arrangements are completed, it is 
understood that architects without any reservation may send 
in sketch plans in black and white of the buildings required. 
From the competitors who send in designs not less than five 
and not more than ten will be selected by the Council with the 
advice of the assessors, and these will be invited to submit 
detailed plans on a larger scale, from which the final selec- 
tion will be made. 
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THE “HOLLYMAN” PATENT WORK BENCH. 


THE most striking improvement of the “ Hollyman”’ patent 
work bench on the old type is the patent gripping attachment, 
which, with the front edge of the bench, forms a most useful and 
reliable instantaneous vice. It dispenses with the old bench 
screw, as all boards, battens, &c., after being clamped, are held 
in an upright position and are evenly and rigidly gripped on 
both sides and along their whole length. The action re- 
sembles that of a parallel ruler. When the work is inserted 
it becomes immovably fixed by the wedge-shaped front end 
of the sliding jaw being pushed forward (as illustrated) 
until it engages with a corresponding recess, while at the 
back end there is a projecting arm underneath, working in 
a slot in a direction parallel to the angular recess, which 
controls the movement of this shding jaw. 

Immediately under the front edge of the bench top, and 
at intervals, are wooden supports, each turning on a screw 
entre, which can be made to project below the opening of the 
vice to form a base for supporting work, thereby making it 
juite impossible for wood to slip down when under pressure 
fa plane, hammer and chisel, &e., even if the edges of two 
mr more pieces are being simultaneously planed together, 


= 
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he work is released by withdrawing the sliding jaw by a 
nob. Along the inner edge of this sliding vice is a rebate, 
mvenient for. supporting laths, mouldings and any work 
arrower than the,thickness of the bench top. The project- 


| ing batten (at the back end of the bench, and on which the 
back end of the slide rests) has a step cut to prevent wood, 
when being planed backwards, from slipping out. The 
holes in the side are for taking pegs (supplied with the 
bench) to support boards of various widths when being 
planed, holes being bored, &c. 

There are two bench stops, front and back. The front 
stop (Hollyman’s improved, registered) is of conical shape, 
about 24 inches long, having teeth round the larger end. It 
revolves eccentrically upon a steel spindle let lengthwise intu 
the bench and can be instantly adjusted to the desired 
height by moving it round with thumb and fingers. These 
rotary stops can be fitted to any bench. The back or tail 
stop (Hollyman’s improved, registered) is used in conjunc- 
tion with the sliding parallel vice. It is formed of a piece 
of T iron about 44 inches long, the upper part having teeth 
at one end, while the “stem”? is that part which the patent 
vice grips firmly at any required point along the bench. 

There is a trough for tools, &c., and as the bottom of 
this is not a permanent fixture it can be brought flush with 
the bench top, thus widening bench. For holding tools there 
is a rack at the back, a tray below, and at the front end a 
drawer which, if an instantaneous grip metal vice be re- 
quired to be fitted to the bench, should be removed for that 
purpose. 

These benches are made in any size from 66 inches long, 
24 inches wide and from 30 to 34 inches high. They should 
be particularly suitable for technical schools and institutes, 
for which double benches are constructed for two students to 
work at. They are installed already at the Acton and Chis- 


wick Polytechnic (Middlesex education committee). A small 
bench top with the patent vice and the two stops is made 
for clamping to an ordinary bench or kitchen table for the 
use of amateurs. 

The bench may be obtained from the inventor, Mr. J. H. 
Hollyman, at 457 Chiswick High Road, W. 


Mr. Jonn Youne, surveyor to the Ayr Dean of Guild 
Court, reports that the plans passed by the Court for the year 
to May 15 were valued at 31,7971., as follow :—Dwellings (22), 
7,2451.; business premises (25), 16,6621. ; alterations (27), 
4,7901. ; minor warrants, 3,1001. 
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Every new house piped for Gas should have this System 
installed. Simple, inexpensive, and absolutely reliable, 
71 Farringdon Road, 
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THE STATUS OF THE MODERN SANITARY 
ENGINEER.* 


(Concluded from page 24, May 14.) 


Some of the old-established, high-class surveyors and 
vyaluers are no doubt qualified to undertake all kinds of 
survey work, and to advise on general sanitary improvements 
to property; but the ordinary house agent belongs to a 
different class altogether. Before being allowed to practise 
as professional sanitary engineers they should be obliged to 
pass a qualifying examination, and should then be debarred 
from doing the practical work in connection therewith. 
When they are builders they should not be allowed to do the 
professional work, but be compelled to prove that they are 
capable of undertaking the practical work before being 
allowed to do so, and that they employ fully competent men 
in each trade concerned in the work. Such a course would 
raise the status of the profession in the eyes of the public 
very considerably. 

The profession of sanitary surveyor is still further de- 
graded in the present day by plumbers and painters under- 
taking to survey and report on drainage arrangements. The 
extreme modesty of some of them is manifested by their 
circulars, in which they ask the small fee of from 5s. per 
house for doing this. 

A few years ago the sanitary engineer was looked’ upon 
as a kind of “‘ glorified’’ plumber ; he still is so by those 
who are only acquainted with the counterfeit of him. 
Thanks, however, to the educating influences which have been 
at work the stigma now only applies to those who have not 
put themselves in the way of knowledge. 

The great work done by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
during the past thirty years, both in educating the public 
mind and in training those engaged in sanitary work, cannot 
be overlooked or over-estimated whenever attention is 
directed to this aspect of our subject. They are not, how- 


* Abstract. of a paper read before the Institute of Sanitary 


Engineers, at a meeting held on March 15, by Geo. W. Chilvers 


(Fellow and Vice-President). 


The 


Series of Sanitary Fittings 


— 


| ever, an engineering body (although all the most prominent 


sanitary engineers of the past and present are, or haye 
been, numbered among its members and supporters), there- 
fore, its work concerns us only in this connection in the 
present case. 

The Institute of Sanitary Engineers, founded in 1895, 
has also done much to gain for its members proper recogni- 
tion, and to raise the profession generally to a higher level 
of efficiency. Unfortunately, in the early days of the 
Institute, while its promoters realised the advantages of 
such an assoc‘ation, they did not use discretion in admitting 
men to membership ; the result was that many unqualified 
persons gained admission, and it appeared likely that the 
Tetieate would do little good. However, a few soon realised 
that if the Institute was to become a real power for good 
they must eliminate from their ranks those unqualified 
persons. And as far back as 1889 Mr. James Farley 
announced, at the annual dinner, ‘‘The present Council 
have no sympathy whatever with the actions of the pro- 
moters ; we intend to have all that is good, and take out all 
that is bad.’’ Since then the Institute has made steady 
progress, and by its efforts the title of sanitary engineer has 
become an honourable one, and one that is being recognised, 
when borne by a member ‘of the Institution. 

There is a further body of professional men who really 
come within the category. of sanitary engineers; these are 
the engineers to local authorities. Much of their work is 
essentially of a sanitary engineering character. It is worthy 


‘of notice that this Institute now “numbers many of these 


among its members. 

There is also that important body. of men, in private 
practice who are engaged. in designing, a 1d. carrying out 
public works of ‘sewerage, water supply)&6.\: and who act 
in an advisory capacity generally. These ‘are ‘the. consulting 
engineers, and may fittingly be described a | aristocracy 
of the sanitary engineering profession.=Ehéy ‘include all 
the best talent and’ most expert minds engaged in public 
health work. 

It is: therefore evident that a great variety of interests 
are included in the term sanitary. engiriéer at the present 
day. ' Broadly, they ‘are: divided into ‘twa 'classes—profes- 
sional and’ practical—but, as has already! ‘beet shown, , they. 
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now so overlap each other as to be in many cases indis- 
tinguishable unless one has some acquaintance with the 
qualifications of the party concerned, or knows the kind of 
business he is engaged in. 
difficult. 

Such a variety of talent ought to be flattering to the 
profession as showing how important their work is con- 
sidered—in that it appears so attractive to all professions 
and trades. On the other hand, it indicates that the title 
must be one to conjure with in matters of business, otherwise 
all these people would not be so eager to adopt it. In fact, 
all kinds of trades have, and are still, adding sanitary 
engineering to their own. This is usually stated to be 
entirely a question of competition. Every one quite realises 
the keenness of competition in the present day. But in the 
cases referred to the desire evinced is not to secure a share 
of the food provided, but to steal the half loaf from a 
neighbour and leave him without bread. The professional 
sanitary engineer of to-day has not only to compete with 
others who are also in practice, but with practical men who 
also undertake professional work. His sphere in connection 
with public works is further restricted by local authorities, 
who, in many cases now, carry out their undertakings with 
their own staff. He has also against him those engineers 
and surveyors to local authorities who, in addition to their 
official duties, carry on a private practice as well. 

One cause of the keen competition in the profession, and 
which also accounts in a great degree for the various classes 
found in it, is, that at the present time all kinds of men, or 
any firm, can style themselves sanitary engineers without 
any qualification whatever, either in profession or trade. 

It is one of the objects of our Institute, and should be 
made more especially so than it now is, to alter this state of 
things, and secure by legislation, or otherwise, that only 
fully qualified persons shall be allowed to use the title. 

The very pertinent question may be asked, Why should 
the sanitary engineer be allowed to practise in that which 
may prove to be against the public health without a proper 
qualification any more than the doctor who has to cure the 
patient ? 

One of the curious features connected with sanitary 
survey work is that not many years ago, when almost every 


This is even then somewhat 
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The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

“The Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields- 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


place was in such a glaringly insanitary condition that the 
merest tyro could prove it so and safely condemn it, only 
men of experience and position were employed. Now, how- 
ever, when the easily discovered defects are things of the 
past, and the dangers to health are of a more intricate 
nature, any one is called in, from the house agents’ or 
builders’ clerk to the plumbers’ mate, and is considered 
qualified to make an inspection. 

Another cause of the overcrowded and unsatisfactory 
condition of the profession is, no doubt, the misapplied 
system of technical education. Our educational bodies, by 
‘teaching all things to all men”’ without discrimination 
or regard to the profession or trade the student is engaged 
in, or proposes to be engaged in, are the cause of a medio- 
crity among our young men; the system launches into the 
different professions and trades totally unqualified men. 
The result is these. are either engaged by firms requiring 
cheap labour, or they set up in practice on their own account, 
with no other qualification than that of a certificate obtained 
in an elementary examination. 

If technical and trade classes were confined to those 
actually engaged, or to be engaged, in the particular pro- 
fessions or trades they would be of far greater benefit to the 
students and to the community than they can possibly be 
under the present system of open classes and consequent 
indiscriminate and useless education. No doubt this is also 
the cause of much of the unemployment at the present time, 
not only among sanitary engineers, but other professions and 
trades as well. The competent man has to give place to 
inexperience and cheap labour. 

With a body of men with such wide interests, and 
engaged in such comprehensive work as that of sanitary 
engineering, there should be some clearly defined lines upon 
which they may work together, and some means should be 
devised whereby the public may be able to discriminate 
between the sanitary engineer who designs a sewerage scheme 
and he who fits up a water closet. 

It is also important that this Institute should more 
clearly define its own position among the professions, and 
secure that its members be classified in some way so that 
the particular qualification of each in the profession may 
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To meet these views it appears desirable that graded 
examinations should be instituted, which all who wish to 
practise as sanitary engineers should be required to pass, 
and, having passed, certificates should be issued to them 
which will indicate to all the particular branch, or branches, 
in which they have qualified themselves. And no man should 
be allowed to practise in any other than those shown thereon. 

If this were done the examinations would become recog- 
nised by Governments, local authorities and others as 
qualifying for particular appointments. 

There is another matter affecting the status of the pro- 
fession, and in which. there is room for improvement: this 
is in the sanitation of buildings. 

Much has been done in matters of both public and private 
sanitation, but much remains to be accomplished. 

In public sanitation the sanitary engineer has carried 
out vast improvements, and if local authorities, in ordering 
these works, have created a large amount of public debt, 
the public themselves are as deeply ‘indebted to the 
authorities for the increased health and lengthened life they 
enjoy as the result of the expenditure, while future genera- 
tions will receive a double benefit therefrom in the greatly 
reduced mortality and the possession of works of lasting 
improvement. 

The early pioneers took as their motto, ‘‘ Take care of 
the houses and the towns will take care of themselves.’’ In 
the present day this is to a great extent reversed. Men 
will advocate and vote for the expenditure of thousands of 
pounds sterling on matters of public sanitation, but refuse 
to spend 50]. in putting their own property in order. 

There is no question but there still exists a large amount 
of property (besides that of the working classes) which is in 
an insanitary condition ; and if the same system of sanitary 
inspection was extended to it as is carried out in some dis- 
tricts under the Public Health Acts, many insanitary 
arrangements would be revealed which, if existing in a 
poorer neighbourhood, would be at once condemned. 

In urban and rural districts, especially, houses are built 
with just sufficient sanitation to comply with the local bye- 
laws. They are.built for sale. To all outward appearance 
and to the 


they conform to modern sanitary requirements, 


WOOD BLOCK F LOORING. 


PERFECT IN QUALITY AND MAKE. 


uninitiated they appear to be desirable residences. On closer 
examination, however, the sanitation proves to be mostly 
outside show. Intending purchasers or tenants are told the 
builder is also a sanitary engineer, and that the drains, &c,, 
have been passed by the local authority. 

The unsatisfactory state of these in different districts 
frequently proves a great hindrance to the professional 
sanitary engineer in his work. He finds it very difficult to 
persuade his chents that anything beyond what is required 
by the bye-laws is necessary for the proper sanitation of his 
house. 

The public cannot realise that bye-laws represent the: 
least amount of sanitation the law allows in the particular: 
district to which they apply, and’ that it must necessarily 
be so from the fact that they have to apply alike to cottage 
and to mansion. Under these circumstances the engineer is 
debarred from making many desirable improvements, and 
unfortunately he is not assisted in many cases#by the local 
officials; on the contrary, they regard him ‘as an intruder 
into their own preserves. Increased powers are therefore 
necessary under the Public Health Acts since’ the present 
bye-laws are insufficient to prevent bad work. 

It is true the effect of stringent bye-laws is frequently to 
relieve many of that personal responsibility which it is 
only just that they should bear, but experfente proves that 
there is no other way, in many cases, i ‘which — proper 
sanitary conditions ¢an be obtained. tp ENE ¥ 

A systematic and’ periodical’ survey ‘of ‘every building 
could then be instituted, and if the'prénvises were found in 
a proper sanitary: condition’ and cbm/plying with the bye- 
laws, the cost of such survey shouldbe paid for out of the 
public funds. If not, those responsible should be compelled 
not only to do what is necessary, but also to pay all charges 
incidental thereto, and, in addition, be mulcted in a fine in 
proportion to the rateable value of the premises. Such a 
measure would only affect the defaulters, while those whe 
kept their premises in order would have the advantage of 
free surveys. Up to the present sanitary engineers have not 
taken the active part they should have done in public health 
legislation (not collectively at least). It is quite time that 
such an important body of men did so. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRIS TER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provunces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BurstemM.—July 17.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 100/. and 50/. respectively. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem, 

Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., 75l., 50l. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 3J. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


GrimsBy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000). Premiums of 250I., 1501. 
and 100/. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

IrRELAND.—June 7.—The Athy Urban District Council 
offer a prize of 51. 5s. for the best plans of three kinds of 
artisans’ houses, to cost 1001., 1507. and 2001. each. The 
successful competitor will be offered the carrying out of the 
scheme at 24 per cent. on the total cost. Mr. J. A. Lawler, 
clerk, Town Hall, Athy. 

Reapinc.—June 15.—The Berkshire County Council ix 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &ec., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor. Premiums of 1001., 75l., and 501. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 
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FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


— 


<< 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STroKE-UPON-TRENT.—July 9.—For additions to the town | 


hall, including hall to seat 3,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of 1007. and 501. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 


upon-Trent. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHToN-UNDER-Lyne.—June 7.—For erection and com- 
pletion of an office and dwelling louse in Old Street. Send 
names to Messrs. Lindley & Gibson, architects and sur- 
veyors, Market Avenue, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AwsRIDGE.—June 7.—For erection of a class-room for 
forty children, and a cloak-room, at Awbridge Council school, 
Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

Bacup.—June 19.—¥For extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the St. Saviour’s Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bacup, Lancs. 

BaRNSTAPLE.—June 7.—For alterations to the Masonic 
Hall. Mr. J. C. Southcombe, P.A.S.I., architect, Barn- 
staple. 

Betrast.—June 16.—For additions and alterations to 
the General Post Office, Belfast. Deposit 31. The Office 
of Public Works, Dublin, or Mr. Samuel C. Hunter, quan- 
tity surveyor, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Bretrer.—June 5.—For erection of two children’s homes 
at Holbrook Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Hunter & Wood- 
house, architects, Bridge Street, Belper. 

BripLinGton.—June 7.—For extension of the Bridling- 
ton High School for Girls. Deposit 11. Mr. John Bilson, 
architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

BripGwATER.—June 8.—For construction of a cloak-room 
for the girls’ department, Eastover Council school in Corn- 
borough Place. The Borough Surveyor’s office, Municipal 
Buildings, High Street. 

Bristou.—June 16.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a passenger 
station at the Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for the 
docks committee. Deposit 5J. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Cumberland Road, Bristol. zi 


Coventry.—June 7.--For erection of workshop, Dale 
Street. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 

Daritincron.—June 7.—For erection of a mechanical 
laboratory for thirty-six students at the Technical College. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. George Winter, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Darlington. : . 


Duruam.—June 15.—The County Council invite sole 
tenders for new Council schools at Langley Park, Beamish, 
and Cold Hesledon. (1) Langley Park school (600 scholars) 
and Beamish school (450 scholars), Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Shire Hall, Durham. (2) Cold Hesledon school (264 
scholars). Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, architect, Murton 
Chambers, 8 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EnFrreLp.—June 18.—For the preparation of the site, and 
the construction of the foundations, and other contingent 
works for a pumping station in Hadley Road, Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex, for the Metropolitan Water Board. The Chief En- 
gineer, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. Deposit 101. with the 
accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 


Grascow.—June 16.—For the following works in connee- 
tion with alterations and additions to the Port Dundas Elee- 
tricity Station, viz. :—(1) Brick and mason work, (2) painter 
work ; (3) carpenter, joiner, glazier and ironmongery work ; 
(4) slater work ; (5) plumber work; (6) reinforced concrete 


| work; and (7) iron and steel work, for the Corporation. 


Deposit 21. Mr. W. W. Lackie, electrical engineer, 7 
Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


Hatrrax.—June 6.—For the: works required in erection 
of St. Hilda’s Church, Gibraltar Road. Send names to 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, architects, New Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

Hastincs.—June 7.—For building a public convenience 
in Fairlight Road, St. Helen’s, and other works in connec- 
tion therewith. Mr. P. H. Palmer, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Hastings. 

Harrrerp.—June 11.—For erection of three dwelling 
houses with out-buildings and farm buildings at Hatfield, 
for the Hertfordshire County Council. Deposit 1/. Mr. 
H. W. Crozier, the Council’s land agent, 60 Fore Street, 
Hertford. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Nat. Telephone: 
341. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System, 


Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


STOUR 


TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE ®& CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


FLOORING 
_§<TiLtes.- 


for Walls, — 
Fireplaces, — 
Floors, &e. 


Telegrams : 
““WADES, BURSLEM.” 


WARRINGTON : : 
F. M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown Str 


and MANCHESTER: 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff § 


(to whom applications 
9 Shrewsbury Road. pe made for further licence 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet : : 
CANDY’S 

14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE BRICKS 


it he 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. | 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDC: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Hetssy.—June 22.—For the entire work of erection of 
a school for 200 children at Helsby, Cheshire, Deposit 21. 
Send names by June 5 to Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 
9 Albert Square, Manchester. 

Hur1.—June 9.—For erection of a superintendent’s 
house in the Pearson Park. Deposit 2I. 2s. Mr. Joseph 
H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Houw.—June 8.—For alterations and additions at the 
East Hull Liberal Club premises, Holderness Road. Mr. 
George Thorpe, architect, 1 St. Mary’s Chambers, Lowgate. 

Hutu.—June 9.—For erection of bowling green stores in 
the Pearson and West Parks. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Tretanp.—June 14.——-For putting on a new roof, &c.. at 
the residence of Mr. John Adamson, The Mall, Downpatrick. 
Mr. J. M. Whiteside, C.E., Market Street, Downpatrick. 

LiskEARD.—June 12.—For erection of a workshop and 
eycle shed at the Liskeard County Council. Mr. J. Sansom, 
architect, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Lonpon.—June 9.—For building a postal sorting office at 
New Southgate, N. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, 
4&.R.1.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, Westminster. 

Lonpon.—June 9,—For the enlargement of the Isolation 

Hospital, Tottenhall Road, Palmer’s Green, N. (1) Exten- 
sion of the administrative block; (2) erection of a ward 
block for twelve beds ; (3) extension of the isolation block. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer’s 
Green, N. 
_ Lonpon.—June 10.—For new Western District Post 
Office, Wimpole Street—second contract. The work com- 
prises masonry, plastering, joinery, glazing, plumbing, &c., 
the existing building being of ferro-concrete. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. J. Wager, A.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, West- 
minster, 

Lonpon.—June 10.—For an addition to the water-tower 
at the workhouse, Union Road, Leytonstone. Mr. Thomas 
Smith, clerk, Union Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 

_ Lonpon.—June 18.—For the construction of a store 
‘building and other contingent works on land at the Battersea 
works of the Board, London, S8.W., for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. The Chief Engineer, Savoy Court, Strand, 


W.C. Deposit 101. with the Accountant, Savoy Court, 
Strand, W.C. 

Lynn.—June 7.—For alterations to existing buildings, 
and the erection of others at The Elms, West Lynn, Norfolk. 
Deposit 1/. ls. Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects; Wis- 
bech and Terrington. 

Marytavy.—June 9.—For extensive alterations and 
additions to North Warne farmhouse, near Tavistock. Mr. 
Morley B. Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 

Mr1ppLEsBRouGH.—June 15.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at Middlesbrough station, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, 
York. 

Mrnera.—June 16.—For erection of a bungalow at 
Minera, near Wrexham. Mr. G. F. Wynne, Plas Gwyn, 
Minera. 

Nxrtson.—June 5.—For erection of three shelters in Vic- 
toria and Walverden Parks. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 

Nertson.—June 5.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall near the sewage works. Mr. B. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Nelson, Lancs. 

Netson.—June 14.—For mason, joiner, plumber, plas- 
terer and slater’s work required in the erection and com- 
pletion of the new Palace and Hippodrome, Nelson, Lancs. 
Messrs. Matthew Watson, Landless & Pearse, architects and 
surveyors, 2 and 4 Nicholas Street, Burnley, and 21 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

PortsmouTH.—June 14.—For erection of a teachers’ 
room and a cloak-room at the George Street Council school 
(girls’ department). Mr. A. H. Bone, surveyor, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

RavENSsTHORPE.—June 7.—¥For building a club and care- 
taker’s house in Foundry Street, Ravensthorpe, Yorks. The 
caretaker of the Ravensthorpe Liberal Club, 238 Hudders- 
field Road, Ravensthorpe. 

ReEpGRAvE.—June 29.—For the enlargement of the school. 
Rector, Redgrave, Suffolk. 

Ruswarp.—June 5.—For the whole or any trade required 
in erection of a small Primitive Methodist church. Send 
name and trade to Mr. W. G. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
! tect, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {1 


bg r) 
Lithographers 
imploy a Large and Efficient Staff 
Specially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


18 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
* FETTER. LANE, E.C. a 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


egrams, ‘ Photo, London." 


hatching & Reed Layin 


J. G. COWELL. SOHAM. 
(MERI SES ote 8 ee 


1. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


ine STEEPLEJACKS.” 
=, Mill Chimney and —uury 


| Church Spire Repairers = 
sh: Mill Chimneys Raised, aii im 


Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, a 10) 

and Straightened without t He 
stoppage of works. Chimneys a 
Felled. 2 
Manufacturers and Erectors } 
of the Patent | 


Solid Copper Tape 


r mh A = Aron = 
rh as pro 
= —— = : 
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— 
paki 
oo 


LIGHTNING “i a 
CONDUCTORS. FA Be 
Church Spires Restored. é ST 
No system of expensive piese: 
scafiolding required. aries 
Distance no object. iI 


= 


EW Wesley Lightning 
4} Conductor Works, 
Beer Meadow Lane, 


y Leeds. 

. Established 1880. 

: veel Telephone : 3750. 

ae <<: Telegrams: “Austin, 
===; Meadow Lane, 


CuaAs. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & Hint & HEY) 


Janes Bedford & Go, |CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 
worked by Messrs. James & Co. 


(Successors to 


Ventilating Engineers, Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, | .amiceon & co., uta., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & Kensington, W. 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. . : y 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


vets | HODKINSONS C8? Siti San 


‘Sanitary } Specialist, 


ae eae erage MRP a ae ee 
SS te 


Telephone: 


CA i eg No. 238 
“| Say” | prixton, 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 


for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


Ree mee Wee © | we, Mi, GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Scortanp.—June 5.—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital at Bangour Village, Uphall. Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—June 12.—For erection of a block of work- 
ing men’s dwellings in St. Magnus Street, Lerwick. De- 
posit 11. Mr. Arthur Sandison, factor for the trustees for 
Feuars and Heritors of Lerwick. 

Srppercu.—June 4.—For erection of eight houses, 
mason, slater and plaster’s work excepted. Mr. E, Dugdale 
Dennis, architect and surveyor, Sedbergh. 

SrpBerGH.—June 10.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
and schools. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 
22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

SuerporNe (Dorser).—June 4.—For additions to the 
Sherborne Ladies’ College. Messrs. John Harding & Son, 
architects and surveyors, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

SourHampton.—For additions at St. Michael’s House. 
Deposit 31. 3s. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Southamp- 
ton. 

SraNWELL.—June 5.—For erection of a chapel in the 
cemetery, London Road, Stanwell, Middlesex. Deposit 
il. 1s. Mr. W. Ralph Low, architect, 10 Basinghall Street, 
E.C. 

Swanace (Dorset).—June 18.—For enlarging the Swan- 
age Council school. The Secretary, County Education Office, 
Dorchester. 

Watzs.—June 5.—For erection of a house adjoining the 
Park Wood, Tregare, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, 
architect, Abergavenny. 

Watrs.—June 7.—For erection of a hall in connection 
with St. James’s Church, Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, 
architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 

Watres.—June 8.—For erection of a Council school to 
accommodate ninety-six children at Usk, Mon. Deposit 
21. 2s. Myr. C. Dauncey, County Council Offices, Newport. 

Watres.—June 9.—For alterations and repairs to Cefn-y- 
Forest Farm, near Treharris. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Gernant, The Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—June 10.—For erection of premises at Treher- 
bert. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. J. Rees & Son, architects, 


Wares.—June 12.—For erection at Briton Ferry of fifty- 
one houses for the working classes, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Alex. Clarke, architect and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Briton Ferry. | 


Watres.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
No. 90 Tonna Road, Caerau. Mr. W. H. Llewellyn,. archi- 
tect and surveyor, 40 Brynmawr Place, Maesteg. 


Wates.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
Bethania Chapel, Dowlais, and erecting new school, &c., in 
connection therewith. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Merthyr Tydfil. . 


Wates.—June 21.—For erecting platform, seating accom- 
modation, &c., for the Histeddfod pavilion, for the com- 
mittee of the Cardigan Semi-National Eisteddfod. Mr. D. 
Williams, secretary, Yngs, Cardigan. 


Weston LuLLINGrieLps.—June 18.—For erection of two 
cottages and homesteads for small holdings at Weston Lul- 
lingfields, about two miles from Baschurch station. Deposit 
1l. ls. Mr. W. T. Hall, agent, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 


Wuiston.—June 10.—For erection and completion of a 
block for male mental cases at the workhouse, Whiston, Pres- 
cot, Lanes. Mr. Jas. Gandy, architect, Masonic Buildings, 
St. Helens. 


WINCHESTER.—June 23.—For erection of new secondary 
school for 160 girls. Deposit 5J. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, 


Wo.tsincHam.—June 8.—The Durham County Council 
invite sole tenders for erection of a secondary school at Wol- 
singham. Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher educa- 
tion, Shire Hall, Durham. 


WorkinGtTon.—June 9,—F or erection of a house on the 
Seaton Road. Messrs W. G. Scott & Co., architects and 
surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


WrexHam.—June 8.—For the construction- of conveni 
ences in Market Street and Crescent Road. Mr. Jak 
England, borough engineer, Willow Road, Wrexham. | 


Yorx.—June 12.—For building conveniences at Moun’ 


Pentre. 


Vale and Albemarle Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. F. W. Spurr 
city engineer, Guildhall, York. | 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London” 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98 High Street, Putney, London, 8.W. 
Telephone: 470 PuTNEY. 

Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Phote- 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Models 
Estates Deweloped. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


Pleat Steel Self contained 


(eakRoom:(rrict}immas 


PATTEM T=. 


BAI BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON BOOR PIVOT 


Hechanucallyerflectnically (ntolled, 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE, 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 
ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 


1908. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST,, S.W. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY, e 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 
W ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Watershed, Chatham, 


Telegrams fecrone London. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones; (3545 London Wall. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtait 
from the material and workmanship of | 


French Asphalte 6; 


LIMITED, = 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St, f 


a 


it 


ENGLISH BROS., Li 
PETERBOROUGH. ~ 

Large stocks of prime quality seasoned ENG 
Oak, Ash, and Elm, planks and boards, 
Specialities : Py, 

ENGLISH Oak Flooring and matched boards. | 

ENGLISH Oak Park Fencing with cleft pales. — 

ENGLISH Oak Ornamental Entrance and Handéé 

Mouldings in any wood to Architect’s own dé 


A WEATHER 8TONE OF THE FIRST QUAI 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENT 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuril 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHE? 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to $ 
JoHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby. KETTE 


LIGHTNING cg 


CONDUCTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, E 


W. J. FURSE & C: 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. J 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires HY 
Telasrama “ FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” — 


British Traders’ Associal! 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trat 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPW 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Asubscription of £11s. per annum entitles the M #/ 

{0 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts 12 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any register! 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to wholes a 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 'N 


‘NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPART ‘ 
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TENDERS. DERBY. 
ey For erection of extensions to the Derby Borough Asylum. 
AXMINSTER (DEVON) ; Z 
‘ . Mr. B. 8. Jacoss, F.R.I.B.A., Hull, and Messrs. 
For met he? cottages. Messrs, Symes & Manes, Torre & Fryer, architects, Derby. 
Prnford - £1,020 16 9 Bowman & Son. ‘ : : : . SLZsako VOeLO 
Spiller. i ; : : 978 0 0 Wilson & Son . , : 2 : , TRC 6ON1 5 ao 
Pittard & Son : ; ; ; 3 825 0 0 Moss & Son : A f : . 12,180 0 0 
Clarke . : ; ; ; f : ‘ 765 15 0 Gill & Son : ; : ; : : 11,795 18 5 
Parsons Bros. & Dunster ; ; , ‘ (ouLeOs=0 Fenwick . : ; ; . : : 11,791 18 0 
pies . : . : F : : ; 721 10 0 Quibell, Son & Greenwood ; : : 11;779110.<0 
azley . . 2 : : : : : 695 0 0 Radford & Greaves . : . ; : 11,704v40.45 
Newbery & Son, Axminster (accepted) : 672 10 0 Kershaw . : : ‘ : : : 11,700 8 8 
BARKING (ESSEX). Wood : J ; : ‘ . ; 11,669 10 9 
For private street works for the Barking Town Urban Dis- = aes - eal i 5 pete 
; : 5; ; ! ord & Son . , é ; f . 11 62%.w G8 
trict Council. Mr. C. F. Dawson, surveyor. Pars Witiails 11.547 8 0 
Cranborne Road, St. Erkenwald Road, St. Awdry’s Road MorléwBiSon'.:) ly.) Os epheds. Lg Ieee wO 
and Sunningdale Avenue. Byron : . : : , 4 11,363 0 0 
Jackson, Barking (accepted) . . . £2,44810 4| Dickenson . | | | | ©. 47188 0 0 
Devon Road and Sparsholt Road. Pattinson & Sons. : : 11,172 0 0 
Witson, Borper & Co., Romford (ac- J. & J. Warner, Mickleover (accepted) . 10,855 11 3 
cepted) ‘ J : 905 11 10 Architects’ estimate . : , : : 11,800 0 0 
BETHERSDEN. 
For erection of offices and drainage at the Council school, 
for the Kent education committee, ‘ EXETER. 
Pearce’ & Sons : . : : . £360 0 0 | For erection of Sunday-school buildings, St. Thomas. Mr. 
Bappan , ‘ : ; ; ; p 337 0 0 Harportte Reep, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Exeter. 
Godden & Son : : ; ; f : 315. 0:0 Dart & Francis . ‘ ; 3 2 » 222/097-0710 
hale . . . ; . : ao MS 0 Lamacraft & Sons. : ; ; 2,083 2 0 
Bowles . : : ; : 3 : : 0 Pj ES 
Dixon (recommended) . : ; : 3 261 10 0 nis ee , , eka , 
; CROWCOMBE. HaePamore | ee 1,738 0 0 
For erection of a detached residence on the Crowcombe Vaughan . : : : : F : 1,735 16 0 
Heathfield estate, Somerset. Mr. F. W. Roserts, Brealy : : ; , 13/26" 10 0 
@ FR.1.B.A., Taunton. Sleeman . : : : : : ; nals} ateye 2) 
Bloxham . : . : ; : . ~ £2,016 10'°0 Roberts : . : F / ; 170k 14 eZ, 
Pittard & Son . : ? : : : 1,858 10 0 Triggs : : ; : ; : 1,696 7 0 
Furseland . : : : . , x 1,850 0 0 Westcoll, Austin & White . : ! , 1650; 0 0 
A. J. Spiller ‘ : : : : 1,820 0 0 Harvey : ; . : : : : 1,635 0 0 
H. J. Sprirer & Sox, Taunton (accepted) 1,780 0 0 Baker Bros., Exeter (accepted)  . : 1,572 9 10 


[ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Toy 


,. men 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE 189 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


a! Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 

IN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSION 

10 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 

H COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

/ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN ARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or anv other deloterinue adulteration. 


IRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
IN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
4] ready for fixing. 


ly B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address. ‘‘ QUARRIFS. LEEDS” Telenhone. 21 HORSFORTH. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


LELEPHON=& No. 424258, CENTRAL 


EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
GRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ait 1002) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SS 
KIDDERMINSTER. LONDON —continued. 

For the construction of 5,410 yards of stoneware pipe sewers, For erection of a cemetery chapel at Hounslow, for the New 
12 inch to 7 inch diameter, with manholes, lampholes Brentford Burial Board. Messrs. Nowrrn P ARR, 
and flushing chambers, at Whitville, Mr. W. FIpDIAN, M.S.A., & Kates, architects, Brentford, Ww. 

F.S.1., engineer, Stourbridge. : 

Hackett ; : ; : ° : 80,995 .0, 0 Tennant & Co. . : 3 3 : 5 eau ko 16 0 
Trentham . : : : : 5,297 0 0 Sumpter Bros. : : : : , : 650 0 0 
Thorpe ; : : : : 5,256 5 1 Drowley & Co. : ‘ : : wi 647 Oa 
Williamson 3 : : 4.206 15 7 Battley, Sons & Holness” | ; : ; 643 0 0 
Guest'&' Son? 2. Se ete 3, 0soed 0,773 Hughes + RE OS os OFF aa 
Southorn |). ; ; : ; 3,926 6 11 Staines & Co. , : 3 , : A 635. 0 0 
Riley ; : F : ; 3.809°°7 1 Keen. ; : ‘ : : : 623 17 6 
a Red & Ae : ; : 3,891 11 0 Jarman & Co. : ; ; ; : . 625 0 0 
Meredith . : : : . : fe RO 04.1510 180 Hidder . , : : : : i : 615 0 0 
Hill & Co...) 25 3° a eeenenntray619.. 76:40 Gibson & Co. . 
Roswell : ; ; : : : 3,520 13 7 Pasterfield & English : 5 : : : 599 0 0 
Mason 6) i aaa TA oSc't5 F. & G. Foster) «<0... % 4) Sig oo 
Vale & Sons : ' ; : f ; 3,344 0 0 Dickens : : : : , ‘ 587 0 0 
Williams (& Farley: = eee ememnee cc, 240.2 bd) Ree & Cor hs ee 
Pian ie ; : ; ; ; 3,088 0 0 . & B. Hanson . i : : : ; 574 0 0 
Watsons .. ° > .s sm bgepa eae meeamerre sn 2.008 125i ne - + ,. 560° S05 
Lucey, Hounslow (accepted) . ; : : 549 0 0 

LONDON. For making-up and paving Landford Road, Putney, for the 

For provision and fixing of a new boiler and providing | | Wandsworth Borough Council. = 
additional heating surface at the Whittington School, BE. & E. Iles . ; E P ' ; |. £763 O08 
Islington. | Lane & Co. . : : : i ‘ 757 4 0 

Simmons MR er i ah Ee. Sacre 1° fa OY Mowlem & Co. aaah . oo 756 
Kite & Co. . 265 0 0 Harber & Co. ‘ ; ; : , 730 7 0 
Korting Bros. : : : : ; ‘ 230 0 0 Parry & Co. . : : : : ; ‘ 715 0 0 
Tilley: Bros. "080 | 2 Ny tii rea tere anger tea to) 20 Etheridge  .  . |. 
Yetton & Co. . ; e 3 , 5 ; 217 10:0 Adams . . : ; t : é : 693 0 0 
Grundy . : : : 5 : . ZiT) (00p0 Wall ; be ; : : ; j 675 0 0 
Palowkar & Sons . : : : 214 0 0 Dykes (recommended) : : ; : : 644 0 0 
Strong & Collins . : , . . . 209 5 0 Borough engineer’s estimate . ; : 5 741 14 0 
aia & Co. . 4 : : . . : 205 0 0 
pega Ae " A . : . : : oo 564 : For painting and repairs at the Carnegie Library, Lambeth. 
omyn, Ching & Co. . : : : ; : 
G. & E. Braptey (accepted). . .  . 108°0,0 | fibberd\ Bross 86) 
Parsons : : : : : ; 316 0 0 
For supply and fixing of seven brass name-plates in the Lapthorne & Colts : ‘ : : . 298 “OR 
Town Hall extension, for the Chelsea Borough Council. Maxwell Bros. ; : ; ; 278 0 0 
Buckley & Beach (recommended) . ; f vSL 210 4D) Candler & Sons (recommended) ‘ é P 258 10 0 
) GR A , eee R 
a (AERO nes Up ot 
) erave(. fax BEADS wen 
Qusrries / * BATH: &: TL & PORTDAND: AND-QUARRY: RY-OWNERS ei ee 
Ba DOWS, FOR HARDENING <4 gate WATERPROOFING, CO ear sae 
RAR enw “| & PRESERVING 7a BUILDING MATERIALS [& .wSARTHAM PARK 
‘ BRADFORD, y SAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS . - ABBEY LIVERPOOL — : 
G.W.R; Westbourne Park, HEAD OFFICES:- Yarn, BATEL IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
2 132. Grosvenor Road, MANCHESTER ~— ; 
< Pimlico. : TRAFFORD PARK. 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS| 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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SCOTLAND. 


For the construction of a lifeboat slipway and storehouse at 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


archi- 


St. Abb’s, Berwick, N.B., for. the committee of the For erection of a villa residence. Mr. HE. G. Horrom, 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Mr. W. T. Aaitie Rive thord eon £1.375 0 0 
Dovetass, M.I.C.E., engineer and architect, 15 Victoria satan oh 1350 0 °0 
Street, Westminster. Fenwick — . ; 
Bice £1.968 9 10 Hains & Son 1,305 0 0 
Ballin 1 465 73 Bloxham ; 1,295 0 0 
Lester 1.400 0 0 Barnsley & Sons. 1,288. 0.0 
‘Rae é 1303 8 0 Bowen Mey fet UW) 
Handman & Co. . 1.289 7 7 Turner 1,265: 0 ; 
Brebner & Co. tere Noro | | Sambal 1939 0 0 
Exors. or J. ARUNDEL, Bradford (ac- Haas a 0 0 
cepted) iad Wal agi te one 
SEVENOAKS. ae Ee Aan 
é t G So Ss > 
ied heating apparatus at the baer ana ae H enn 6 Co. . 1,127 0 0 
Paine & Co. 207 0 O cae Ae ay ted : ay 5 ' 
Bivode & Co. ce ae ox, Stratford-on-Avon (accep ed) 
Mellowes & Co. 165 0 0 
WENHAM & WATERS, Croydon (accepted) 150m Ome O TOTTENHAM. 
STOCKSBRIDGE For rebuilding the Tottenham Grammar school, for the 
For laying about 1,200 lineal yards of.6-inch sewer. Messrs. EHR aoe “igi nyt e ee Rieatiacre Ter pee 
Fow ier & peaheBalt engineers, Hartshead, Sheffield. pila phe gee ata! sph eb NS 
fcr £818 18 0 Minter j £12,320) 07 0 
Been & elo 730 0 0 Leslie & Co. L25V9 ea OmeG 
Biking 694 15 9 Holloway Bros. 12,099 0 0 
ee 600 0 0 Stewart : 12,021 0. 0 
Been 532 1 9 Johnson & Co. 11,985 O O 
Navin, Sheffield (acce pted) 5d4 16> 3 i seglisus j mrp acieh 
PS kecarth 522 10 0 awrance & Sons amircutye at) «10, 
shes Fitch & Cox 11,788 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 11,694 0 0 
For erection of new wing at Torquay Hydropathic. Messrs. Rowley Bros. 11,627 0 0 
WaymovutH, JoHNnson & WezseER, architects, Torquay. Renshaw 11,393 0 O 
Blatchford . : £6,251 0 0 Mattock Bros. IL OTRO 6 
Parker Bros. 5,918 0 O Fairhead & Son 1 06 fan ORO 
‘Gaetan & Son Sy rTAGy Loy 10, Treasure & Son 10,909 0 O 
are 5,719 0 O Neal . 10,698 0 0 
Jackman 5,700" 0) 0 Porter ; 10548200 
Yeo & Sons . 5,466 0 O Knight & Son . ‘ 10,437 0 0 
Bovry & Son, Torquay (accepted) 5,293 0 O Brand, Pettitt & Co. ; South Tottenham, 
Narracott 5,078 0 0 N. (recommended) 4 é 10,427 0F°.0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eit a VARIETIES. 
For erection of a Congregational chapel and schoolroom at 

Glanamman, Carm. Mr. H. MHerpert, architect, Mr. Henry Dare Bryan, F.R.I.B.A., died last week ai 

Ammanford, 8. Wales. his Bristol residence at the age of forty-one. He was articled 
Jones Bros. ; ; ; F . £6,650 0 0 in 1883, and commenced an independent practice in Bristol 
Daniel : : : : : : _ 5,680 0 0 | seven years later. ’ 
Rees. 3 : 5,306 0 0 Mr. J. A. Cartur, who lias been engaged in the local sur 
Evans, Ammanford (accepted) . : ; 4,784 10 0 | veyor’s office for the past nine years, has been appointed — 


For additions to Pencoed Council school, for the Glamorgan | assistant borough surveyor for Workington at a salary of 
elucation committee. Mr. D. Puan Jonus, F.S.I, | 1201. a year. There were over 100 applicants. 


county architect, Cardiff. Quantities by the architect. Tur contract for the steel to be used in the construction — q 
WiiiaMs, Cardiff (accepted) . ‘ . £1,600 0 O | of the naval base works and buildings for the Admiralty at 
For Gellidowel Council school, for the Glamorgan education Rosyth has been secured by the Brandon Bridge Building 
committee. Mr. D. Pucn Jonrs, F.S.1., county archi- | Company, of Motherwell, Lanarkshire. — 4 
tech, Cardiff. Quantities by the architect. Mr. Sypney K. Chee A.R.I.B.A., Gray’s Inne 
Bonn, Cardiff (accepted) . : ; . £6,949 10 3 | Square, W.U., has been successful in the competition for the 
eee new buildings for the National Library of Wales. Their 
TRADE NOTES. cost is estimated at 85,000/. The assessor was Professor 


Reginald Blomfield, A. R. A. 4 

Tue deadlock between the Lancashire County Council and 
the Local Government Board has been removed by the settle-_ 
ment of legal difficulties extending over eighteen months, — 
and the Bacup and Rawtenstall Corporations can now go 

Messrs. Harrerstry & Davipson, Lrp., Sheffield, are | forward with the building of a technical school and institute 
the patentees and sole manufacturers of the elliptical trussed | at Waterfoot at a cost of 24,000/. The institute will serve 
ladder, which combines lightness with perfect rigidity. In | a population of 60,000. 
the extension ladders the extension piece slides in a built up b 
groove (between rollers of gun metal) and can be adjusted 
at 10-inch intervals. The staves or rungs are all 10 inches 
apart, except when otherwise ordered, each alternate stave 
being strengthened by a steel cross bolt. There are no 
springs, catches, &c., to work loose. The sides are made of 
Oregon pine, the rungs of English oak. Messrs. Hattersley 
& Davidson will show these and many other kinds of ladders 
at Stand No. 41 at the Royal Agricultural | Show in 
Gloucester from June 22 to 26. 


Unver the direction of Messrs. J. M. Porter & Hunter, 
architects, Colwyn Bay, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural 
ventilation, embracing the latest patent ‘‘ air pump ”’ venti- 
lators, has been appled to Penrhos College, Carnarvon. 


At the last meeting of the Tynemouth Rural District 
Council plans were passed for the laying out of an estate at 
Benton Square, upon which the owners intend to build about 
300 houses. The estate is near the new “ Halt,’’ at present 
being erected by the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
between Benton and Backworth Stations. Work has been 
commenced, several houses having already been buiit. 
Messrs. Armstrong & Wright, F.F.R.1.B.A., of Newcastle, 
are the architects. 


Somes time ago the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners, on 


Tur Flintshire County Council has entered into an im- | the recommendation of the harbour engineer, sanctioned an 
portant scheme for the provision of extended training college | important scheme of additional dock accommodation, and at 
accommodation in North Wales. Four counties are con- | the same time it was resolved to construct the new wharves 
cerned—Flint, Anglesey, Carnarvon and Denbigh. The | of reinforced concrete. Arrangements have been made to 
scheme comprises the extension of the Bangor Normal College | employ a number of unemployed men through the Edinburgh 
at a cost of 32,376l. local distress committee. The new wharves will take about 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


“<Reliekr WDWecorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, | LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, EB 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. London ‘fel. No. : 49% East 
London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. Potasnier Nok Sito'G i a ae - 
“ Anaglypta, London.” ondon tel. NO.: o/0v Gerrard. pees Tees ” 
Dele eae i Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telegrams: “Ligh 


SAMPLES, I].LUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches 07 The WalJ-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


HEATING « DRYIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Tel. No.: 2141, CE Crh, hh ainbatolasorea Sa 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


FOR ALL WATER-PROOF. 
af ROT-PROOF. 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
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eee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE OFFICES, COCKSPUR S' aa 
le ; TREET, S.W: 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CORNWALL COUNTY OFFICES; 
oe Es Se Se ee 
NEW CLUBHOUSE, JUNIOR SUDAN CLUB, KHARTOUM. 


DORMERS, BOVINGDON, HERTS. 


THE CIVIL HOSPITAL, KHARTOUM. 


three years to construct, and the scheme, including dredging 
and other work, is estimated to cost about 85,0001. 


Tue Earl of Powis presided at a county meeting in 
Shrewsbury on Friday to further a scheme for reopening the 
old Shropshire and Montgomery Railway as a light railway. 
The line, which is eighteen miles long, links up Shrewsbury 
with the Cambrian system at Llangmynech, and has lain 
derelict for twenty years. About two millions was spent on 
it, and the new company has acquired the concern for 32,0001. 
About 20,0001. is required to reconstruct bridges that have 
tumbled down, rebuild stations that are overgrown with 
trees, and replace signal posts and fences that have been 
carried away and burned. 

B. T. Batsrorp is about to publish in book form at 5s. 
net the lectures on ‘‘The Arts connected with Building,” 
which were recently delivered at the request of the Car- 
penters’ Company by leading architects and art workers. 
_ The book will be profusely illustrated with examples, both 
old and modern, of architecture, furniture, plaster, wood, 
lead, and ironwork. The lectures were delivered with a desire 
to see a revival of the best traditions of craftsmanship. The 
book is published at a small price so that it may reach crafts- 
men and the general public, whose interest and encourage- 

ment craftsmen require. 


CowbENBEATH Town Council have accepted the offer of 
Dunfermline district committee for a supply of water from 
their new reservoir. The price asked is 6d. per 1,000 gallons 
up to 15,000,000 gallons, 5d. per 1,000 for the next 10,000,000, 
and 4d. for all above 25,000,000. The water question has 


meeting of the Council the scheme for raising their present 
reservoir at Roscobie was also discussed, but it was agreed to 
accept the district committee’s offer. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held at Yeovil 
last week, consequent upon an application of the Town 
Council to borrow 27,5001. for sewerage and sewage disposal. 
New works have been rendered necessary owing to the failure 
of the septic tank system, which cost between 30,000/. and 
40,000/._ The money is to be spent on the adaptation of the 
existing works with improvements and extension, the erec- 
tion of a refuse destructor, and the remodelling of a large 
area of sewerage for the purpose of separating the surface 
water and the sewage. The evidence showed that the peculiar 
nature of the trade sewage caused difficulty, there being 
large quantities of hair and wool from the glove factories. 


EprnpureGu Dean of Guild Court last week granted to 
His Majesty’s Office of Works a warrant for alterations on 
the Royal Institution, Mound. The proposed alterations 
include the removal of the roof, the clearing out of the whole 
of the interior structure of the building within the four 
walls, the reconstruction of the interior, the provision of 
accommodation for the Royal Scottish Academy offices, and 
public cloak-rooms on the ground floor, and the erection of 
public exhibition picture galleries and sculpture hall on the 
new first floor. The walls are to be of brick finished in plaster, 
and those of the first floor of steel and concrete, lined with 
wood for hanging the pictures. All the floors will be fire- 
resisting, constructed of steel and concrete and finished with 
wood blocks, tiles, or marble. The new roof will also be of 
steel and concrete, and finished on the outside with asphalt. 
The drainage system will be reconstructed. 

THE Building By-laws Reform Association held their 
sixth annual meeting last week at the Whitehall Rooms, Sir 
Wiliam Chance in the chair. The annual report was 
adopted on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Mark H. Judge. In an appendix to the report a conference 
with the Rural District Councils’ Association was reported, 
the outcome of which was the drafting of a Bill for amend- 
ing the Public Health Acts for the purpose of giving relief 
under oppressive administration by means of by-laws. The 
draft Bill was submitted and approved. The Dowager Lady 


been troubling the Council for a number of years, and at a | Lovelace, Mr. Lacey W. Ridge, Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, and 


By Specitat APPoINTMENT . 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 


surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. 
some of their most elabcrate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 


important buildings in the Kingdom. 


w= icagliola Marble 


It was largely used by the Florentines in 


[oro \:: 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoua can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, H.C. Columns. 


E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. 


3Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 


Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere, 


Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 
a Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 


Central Library, Islington. Columns, 
yee 1 ; rf Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. : 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Leigh Town Hall. 


1 d Pilasters. 
Columns and Pi rs J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. 


Telegrams: ** Grasp, London.” 
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Mr. RB. A. Read, hon. sec.,: were elected to represent the 
Association at the adjourned meeting of the conference on 
the taxation of land values. 

Tur President (Chief Officer Meier, Amsterdam Fire 
Brigade), Vice-Presidents (Chief Officer Westphalen, Ham- 
burg, and Mr, Edwin O. Sachs, London), and the members of 
the Executive of the International Fire Service Council con- 
cluded their annual business meetings in London last Friday. 
They have decided to prepare and issue a small technical 
pocket dictionary of fire-service terms in English, French and 
German, and to also publish in these three languages the 
results of a large number of the tests undertaken in London 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee, whose testing- 
station they had an opportunity of visiting during their stay 
in London. The Council now represents some thirteen 
countries, having together over two and a half million 
firemen. 

A Convocation was held at Oxford on Tuesday, when it 
was resolved to enlarge the Bodleian Library by the con- 
struction of an underground chamber. The Curators of the 
Bodleian made investigations, and satisfied themselves that 
the scheme of an underground chamber in close proximity 
to the Radcliffe Camera was practicable and safe, and that 
it would meet the requirements of the library for many 
years. One of the members appealed for delay and for the 
consideration of an alternative plan of a book store some 
miles out of Oxford. On a division the decree was passed by 
119 votes to twenty-eight. The cost of the extension will be 
borne by the Trustees of the Oxford University Endowment 
Fund. 

Tur Board of Visitors of the Oxford University Observa- 
tory mention in their annual report that “ the observatory has 
recently become exposed to a very sensible vibration during 
the day, which is apparently due to a new engine set up by 
the Clarendon Press. When a nadir observation is attempted 
with the transit-circle while the engine is running the image 
of the wires oscillates through several seconds of arc, in a 
period corresponding with the number of revolutions of the 
engine. The oscillation ceases when the engine stops 
running.’’ As such observations are taken at the Uni- 
versity Observatory only for educational purposes, no 
serious harm is done, but the visitors remark that the fact 


WARING’S 


(WARING @ GILLOW, LTD.) 


“is chiefly interesting from the sidelight it throws on the 

disturbance of Greenwich Observatory (where such work is 
of primary importance) by the electric generating station, os 
placed about the same distance from the Royal Observatory 
as is the Clarendon Press from us.”’ EG 


Dr. Broveuton, the medical officer for Heckmondwike, in 
the course of his annual report, says:—Action of lead on 
water supplied has been under serious consideration by you — 
and the Dewsbury Water Board, and it is to be hoped that 
some definite and sure plan will be adopted, so that the — 
water, when delivered to the householder, shall be free from — 
lead. During the year six samples of water were sent to — 
the county analyst, and the following is a report of the 4 
analysis:—Old property, }-inch bore lead pipe, 4 grain of 
lead was found; new property, 4-inch bore lead pipe, — 
3-erain per gallon was found; 4-inch bore block tin-lined 
iron pipe (health pipe) laid in 1895, no trace of lead ; from 
the same sources as first and second samples after the tap 4 
had run at full for three minutes, #j,-grain of lead per 
gallon found. The first four samples were taken after the : 
water had stood in the pipes not less than ten hours. q 


Tur Port-Glasgow Town Council have taken an important 
preliminary step in connection with the Bay Area improve- — 
ment scheme. Some time ago the late Mr. W. T. Lithgow ~ 
gifted to the Town Council of Port-Glasgow the sum of © 
10,0007. for the purchase of condemned properties in that part — 
of the town. At the same time he offered to purchase the 
vacant ground. In this area it is estimated that there is a 
population of over 1,800. According to the plans prepared, 
it is proposed that forty-five tenements of houses be erected. 
The principal streets will be 60 feet wide, while the other 
streets will have a width of 50 feet. Schedules for the build- 
ing of the houses were issued recently. The contract for the 
digger, mason, brick and slater work, and also for the joiner 
work has been secured by Messrs. P. M‘Bride & Co., builders — 
and contractors, Port-Glasgow, and it is believed that the 
value of this part of the work will not fall far short of 
60,0007. It is expected that a start will be made by the 
contractors with the demolition of the old buildings in the 
course of a few days. The work is to be carried on in three 
sections, and one year is to be devoted to the reconstruction 
of each section. 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 


BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 


Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 


The feature of their Constructional 
Soundness and Stability, _ 
combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


Work is 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
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THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Ar an inaugural dinner held on February 9, it was decided 
to form an Illuminating Engineering Society, having for its 
object the study of the science and art of illumination in 
this country. An executive committee was appointed to 
consider the drafting of the constitution of the Society, &c., 

and this committee Teported at a meeting of the supporters 
of the Society, held at St. Bride’s Woundation Institute, 
B.C., on May 25, Mr. Chas. Hastings being in the chair. 

The constitution and by-laws drafted by the committee were 
formaily ratified and the executive committee, forming the 
nucleus of the first Council of the Society, were reappointed 
with the power of adding to their numbers as might be ex- 
pedient, in order that they might proceed with the affairs 
of the Society during the summer vacation. 

It was decided that this committee should approach a 
number of gentlemen, the names of whom were submitted t¢ 
and approved by the meeting, with a view to their Bain 
invited to act as officers or on the Council of the Society. It 
was also agreed that the Council should be free to elect as 
members any who intimated their desire to become members 
of the Society, and were duly proposed and seconded in the 
prescribed manner, without the formality of ballot, up to the 
beginning of the first session of the Society. 

Anyone interested in the objects of the Society, and desir- 
ing to become a member is invited to communicate with the 
hon. secretary, Mr. L. Gaster, Editor of The Illuminating 
Engineer, 32 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


THE award of the Board of Trade arbitrators in the 
Southport painters’ dispute was received on Friday, and is 
against the men, who asked for an advance from 84d. to 9d. 
per hour. 


Tue Welshpool Town Council have adopted a scheme 
submitted by Mr. 8. R. Lowcock, engineer, London, for dis- 
posal of the town sewage and refuse at Henfaes estate. Last 
year the Council decided to purchase the Henfaes estate, 
conditionally, for the purposes of a sewage scheme at the price 
of 2,8501. Mr. Lowcock estimates the cost of the works at 
3,8781., making a total of 6,728l. 


PROPOSED LAND TAXATION. 


AN important memorandum has been issued by the Council 
of the Surveyors’ Institution on the Budget proposals for 
the taxation of land. The following is a slightly condensed 
report :— 

The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, being in touch 
with the views of the profession in all parts of Great Britain, 
and having themselves large experience in connection with 
the management and disposal of all descriptions of real 
estate, are perhaps peculiarly competent to form a sound 
opinion as to the probable effect of the Budget proposals 
for the taxation of land values. 

They feel therefore that they need offer no explanation or 
excuse for their action in drawing up the following state- 
ment of their views. 

They are, of course, aware that a necessity has arisen for 
raising money by increased taxation to meet national re- 
quirements, and that such increased taxation must inevit- 
ably involve a certain amount of hardship upon taxpayers. 
But their practical experience in the management and sale 
of houses and land leads them to fear that some misappre- 
hension exists as to the consequences to be anticipated from 
the proposals for the further taxation of real property. Not 
only would serious loss be inflicted upon persons, including 
mortgagees, whose capital is invested in land or houses, but 
So great an obstacle to the cheap and rapid housing of the 
population would be interposed that the national loss would 
exceed any benefit which could accrue therefrom. 

There have no doubt been cases of hardship to holders of 
building and other leases owing to the demands of grasping 
or unreasonable landlords, but the evidence taken by the 
Select Committee on Town Holdings in 1886, and by subse- 
quent Parliamentary committees. appointed to consider 
similar subjects, has established the fact beyond a doubt that 
the practice of building on the leasehold system has worked 
fairly to builders and the subsequent holders of the building 
leases, and has been of great assistance in the cheap housing 
of the population. It has enabled builders to provide houses 
without sinking their capital or running into debt for the 
purchase of site: s, and has allowed ground landlords to effect 
important improvements without ‘the assistance of public 
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money by clearing away insanitary dwellings covering con- 
siderable areas and substituting decent dwelling-houses. 

It was also proved that the terms on which building leases 
were usually granted threw upon the ground landlord the 
burden of all outgoings to be foreseen at the time of the 
granting of a lease, and made ample allowance for the rever- 
gion to him at the end of the term of the buildings erected 
under the lease. The whole of any appreciation in value 
occurring during the term of the lease was shown to be appro- 
priated by the lessee and his successors, an increase usually 
largely in excess of the additions to the burdens on the pro- 
perty which the lessees have to bear. There is therefore 
nothing inherently unfair in the arrangement between 
lessors and lessees which would justify special taxation to the 
disadvantage of the former. 

Moreover, the conditions of the market for urban land 
and houses have changed much in recent years, and the 
Council fear this change would aggravate the harm which the 
proposed special taxation of this class of property would do. 

The use of telephones and improved means of road com- 
munication, such as motor traction and electric trams, have 
rendered it possible not only for persons of all classes to live 
outside the towns in which they work, but for the workshops 
and other premises in which trades are carried on to be in 
the country with the dwelling-houses of the workpeople em- 
ployed around them ; while merely the clerical work is carried 
on in Offices in the town. 

The result is that every year an increasing number of 
persons avail themselves of these facilities, and both live and 
work outside London and other large cities. The consequent 
relaxation of the pressure of population on urban space has 
already produced a marked effect on the value of property ; 
for instance, the depreciation from this cause in Newington 
Causeway, Hoxton, parts of Notting Hill, and in many 
other districts and in most provincial towns, has been suff- 
cient to cause serious loss to owners and mortgagees. To 
this the proposed additional taxation would without doubt 
add considerably, while it could not be justified on the 
ground of any necessity for forcing land or buildings into 
the market. 

It is generally admitted that it is desirable that persons 
who are likely to be able to res#le in the same neighbourhood 
for a considerable time should be encouraged to become 


owners of the houses they occupy, not only from the inde- 
pendence which ownership gives them and the advantage of 
their benefiting by any improvements they make, but. because 
such ownership has a direct influence in giving men an 


interest in the good government and prosperity of the places — 


in which they live and encouraging public spirit and thrift. 


To place special taxation on land and houses to the dis- 
advantage of that form of investment compared with others 


would directly discourage purchasers of all classes, besides — 


diminishing the number of houses provided for them to pur- 


chase. 


The Council desire to limit their remarks to the three 2 


proposals upon which the practical experience of surveyors — 


specially fits them to speak. 


short time at their disposal, without going into very great — 
detail, prepared a statement showing to some extent what — 
in their opinion would be the effect of the three duties on — 


land proposed in the Budget, viz. :— 

(1) The tax on increment value ; 

(2) The tax on reversions; and 

(3) The tax on uncovered building land and ungotten 
minerals. 


(1) While there is no doubt that there have been instances 


. 
f 
They have therefore, in the 3 
th, 
| 


of extraordinary profit accruing to landowners through cir- — 
cumstances which have suddenly created a demand for their — 


land for building purposes, such cases are exceptions. 

In ordinary cases the growth of the value of building 
land is slow, and during the period between its having only 
agricultural or accommodation value and its attainment of 
its full value as sites for houses it will usually be found that 
land in the neighbourhood of towns has changed hands 


several times, and that the increment of value has been | 


divided between several successive owners, all of whom except 
the last will have escaped the proposed taxation. In many 
cases this increment has been due mainly to the enterprise, 
judgment, and expenditure of the owners of the land, who 
have at their own expense made roads and sewers for the 
creation of building frontages, and in many cases have laid 
out gardens or executed other useful works for the purpose 
of attracting residents to their estates. The business of so 
dealing with land and providing building sites where re- 
quired forms a large and important part of the transactions 


surpassed. 
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of many companies whose shares are a favoured investment 
of the middle and working classes. 

In London alone a short time ago there were about fifty- 
three such companies, and there are some in most important 
provincial towns. One of these companies alone in thirty- 
seven years sold in building plots about 8,000 acres of land 
of the value of about 4,000,000/. 

With a rapidly increasing population such as that of this 
country, it is manifest that it would be impossible to pro- 
yide a supply of houses always ready to meet the increasing 
demand, and therefore always ahead of it, without a regular 
market for real property being maintained ; and it is equally 
obvious that no persons would be induced to run the very 
serious risk involved, not only in building but in providing 
the sites on speculation, without reasonable hope of an ade- 
quate profit. If every profit made on dealings in houses and 
land were to be heavily taxed, business men would avoid 
such transactions and the market would be extinguished. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that business of this 
class is subject to periodical ebb and flow, that for a time it 
prospers, and the selling of building plots and of speculative 
builders’ houses produces considerable profits until the 
demand is over-supplied, and that a period of stagnation 
then inevitably follows during which building sites and un- 
occupied houses to the value of many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds lie idle, not only producing no interest, but involv- 
ing their owners in the expense of maintenance. 

To illustrate the effect of this ebb and flow of value it 
might well happen that an estate purchased for 100,000I. 
might be worth only 80,000/. at the date of valuation. A 
few years later, on changing hands through death or sale, its 
value might be found to have increased to 90,000/., a loss of 
10,0007. upon the original cost, but equally an increase of 
10,0007. upon the later valuation, and upon this difference 
the State would take toll to the amount of 2,000/., making 
the total loss 12,0001. 

At the present moment, for instance, in Croydon alone 
there are about 3,000 empty houses, the population being 
about 160,000; and there are about 2,000 acres of uncovered 
land in the borough. A considerable portion of this is 
already laid out for building, and cannot be sold because 
there is no demand for houses to be built upon it; and the 


majority of the suburbs of London and provincial towns are 
in a similar condition. 

It appears, therefore, that although an adequate supply 
of dwellings and their sites is at present maintained by per- 
sons willing to run considerable risk of loss, all business of 
the kind would be checked at once if any profit from their 
transactions were liable to taxation, while losses had to be 
borne without assistance. 

Eastbourne has reached its present dimensions and popu- 
larity principally through the enterprise and expenditure 
of two great landowners, who have practically laid out nearly 
the whole of the town outside the original village at their 
own expense, spending many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in making roads, sewers, gardens, &c., while the 
local authorities have provided for the requirements of the 
town out of the rates obtained from the persons who have 
been attracted to come and live on these two estates. 

In such instances the increment of value to which the 
landowner is entitled cannot be limited merely to the interest 
on his actual expenditure, but must be allowed to include 
a proper reward for his risk and enterprise, for without 
such inducement development would not be begun. 

It is a grave objection to the proposed duty that heavy 
taxation, which in most favourable circumstances would 
hinder considerably the free purchase and sale of land and 
houses, would necessarily be based not on facts but on mere 
opinion, 

The circumstances of many urban properties are such that 
they are of much more value for other purposes than for 
those to which it is possible to apply them at the moment, 
and a correct valuation must depend on an accurate opinion 
as to the probabilities of the future, the circumstances of the 
surrounding district and other facts about which there is 
room for considerable difference of opinion. The same re- 
mark applies to each succeeding valuation. It might very 
easily happen therefore that a tax would be levied upon 
a supposed increment of value which subsequent dealings 
might prove to be entirely imaginary, and in that case jus- 
tice would demand that the tax paid should be refunded. 
Besides it could hardly be proposed that the owners of land 
should be made lable to taxation based entirely upon ex 
parte valuations without a right of appeal; and the ex- 
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pense to both owners and the Government of the valuations 
and of the appeals would together be enormous. 

A point which appears to have been overlooked is the 
difficulty which will arise in comparing past and present 
values as occasion arises and in thus arriving at the corpus 
for taxation. In many cases land after it had first been 
valued would be divided and again subdivided, and the 
difficulty of comparison would increase on each occasion. 

The council therefore are strongly of opinion that the 
term unearned increment is in many cases a misnomer, and 
that the proposal to tax all increase in the value of real pro- 
perty would prove not only impracticable but a national 
injury, because it would impose an effectual check upon the 
development of land in the future. 

2. As regards the proposed tax on reversions. There are, 
of course, some large estates on which ground rents secured 
by building leases for eighty years and upwards are still in 
the hands of the estates of the freeholders who granted them, 
but in the large majority of cases ground rents, which have 
been created many years, have changed hands many times 
since the original granting of the leases, and on each occa- 
sion the value of the reversion, increasing as it approached 
more nearly to its enjoyment, was carefully assessed and its 
value paid for in the price. 

For instance, the purchaser of a freehold ground rent of 
16]. per annum, secured upon a thirty years’ unexpired lease 
of premises worth a rack rent of 1007. per annum, would, 
if he bought on the usual tables, give 7391., of which 2761. 
would be for the ground rent and 4631. for the reversion ; 
while if the lease had only ten years unexpired the price 
would be 1,3571., of which 1291. would be for the ground rent 
and 1,2281. for the reversion. 

When, therefore, the reversion falls in the benefit accru- 
ing from it is in the nature of goods delivered, which have 
been paid for in advance with a discount off for cash, and is 
not in any sense a windfall or an unexpected benefit for 
which the recipient can afford to pay a special tax. 

It would be impossible to get out a statement of the 
number and value of ground rents sold even in London and 
by auction alone, but it is worthy of note that during the 
years 1906, 1907, and 1908, which were not busy years, 
ground rents to the value of over 2,000,000/. sterling were 
sold at the Auction Mart in the City of London alone. This 
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forms but a small proportion of the whole, as the creation 
of ground rents, especially on suburban building estates, has — 
been very rapid for many years past, and many are disposed 
of privately and by auction elsewhere. 

In those cases where freehold ground rents have re- 
mained in the possession of the estate of the same owner 
during the whole time of the building lease, it has been 
clearly proved by the evidence given before parliamentary 
committees, that the terms on which such leases were granted 
in practically all cases made fair allowance for the fact that 
at the end of the term the building to be erected would be- 
come the property of the lessor, who has therefore already 
allowed a consideration for the reversion, including all the 
outgoings borne by the lessee and the cost of the building. 

It seems certain that the tax in question would have the 
effect of checking the present system of letting land on 
building leases with its attendant advantages, and that a 
large amount of floating capital, at present available for 
expenditure in bricks and mortar, would be locked up in the 
sites to the disadvantage of tenants, and especially of the 
poorer classes. 

3. As regards the tax payable annually in respect of the 
capital value of uncovered building land and ungotten 
minerals. 

The proposal to tax the capital value of undeveloped or 
uncovered building land would in the opinion of the council 
have an opposite effect to that anticipated by the Govern- 
ment. Instead of land being forced more freely into the 
market, the demand would be checked by the hesitation of 
those who up to now have undertaken the development of 
semi-urban areas, to risk loss through land lying idle with 
the weight of taxation added to that of the interest accruing 
upon the original value plus the cost of development. ; 

But in any event it cannot be insisted upon too strongly 
that forcing building land into the market before there is 
any real demand for it is not only without benefit to the sur- 
rounding district, but is actually a‘source of injury by — 
lowering the rateable value of houses, which are depreciated 
by the proximity of uncovered building plots. Nor will the 
fact of land being forced into the market secure building 
upon it until the demand justifies the expectation that 
persons can be found within a reasonable period to occupy 
the houses when built. 
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The existence in suburban and semi-suburban districts of 
large houses with grounds of several acres in extent is a 
great benefit to the inhabitants. Much labour is employed 
by the occupants both directly and indirectly in the upkeep 
of the premises, and the proximity of such houses and their 
grounds adds to the enjoyment of the neighbouring houses 
and to their rateable value. 

If the quantity of land occupied with these residences 
were limited by taxation to one acre or any comparatively 
small area, the houses would become valueless for their pre- 
sent purpose, and it would be necessary to pull them down 
and endeavour to utilise the grounds as sites for smaller 
houses. But it is desirable to discourage and not to en- 
courage this process, in the first place because it renders 
neighbourhoods less pleasant and less healthy, and in the 
second because the prospect of profitable dévelopment is 
already so strong an inducement to owners to cut up such 
properties that they are almost always laid out for building 
prematurely, to the great depreciation of the rateable value 
of the surrounding district. 

It is not too much to say that there is hardly a suburb 
of London which has not suffered injury in this way, and this 
of course involves serious loss of rates to the local authorities. 

Under present conditions the difference between the in- 
come produced by land let for building and that let for other 
purposes affords an inducement to owners of all classes to 
put their land into the market for building as soon as pos- 
sible, with the result that the supply in most places exceeds 
the demand, But proposals which would add to the loss in 
the event of failure and detract from the profits of success, 
would limit such transactions to those whose means enabled 
them to run greater risks and to stand out of a return for 
their money for a longer period, while such persons would 
look necessarily for a wider margin of profit than would 
otherwise be the case. In the opinion of the Council, there- 
fore, the effect would be twofold :—(1) Land would not be 
laid out. for building while it was possible to. contend that 
it had only accommodation value, with the result that there 
would be no supply of sites and buildings in advance of the 
demand; and (2) those who purchase it with a view to 
development would insist upon a greater profit in order to 
compensate them for their greater risk of loss. 

It is obviously advantageous to the public to secure an 
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ample supply of dwellings at low rents and prices ; but, if 
in addition to standing out of their return upon the cost of 
the roads and sewers made to create building frontages and 
of interest on the capital sunk in the land, the owners of 
uncovered building land had to pay a tax on its capital 
value, the laying out of building land would be restricted 
and delayed in order to avoid such loss, with the result that 
the supply of houses would be limited and rents and prices 
raised in consequence, 

It is obvious that the imposition of a tax on the capital 
value of property, at a time when it could not produce any ~ 
return at all in proportion to its value, must lay a heavy 
burden upon its possessor, and especially on those land com- 
panies formed to provide sites for houses for the working 
classes. At the present time these companies in the neigh- 
bourhood of London alone own uncovered sites believed to ve 
nearly 1,000,0007. in value, while they already pay small 
or no dividends. 

With regard to ungotten minerals, the cases in which 
minerals which could be worked at a profit remain ungotten 
are rare, as in almost all cases owners are only too anxious 
to turn to account any minerals of value to be found upon 
their estates. There are, however, many estates under which 
it is known that coal exists, which owing either to its depth 
or the poorness of its quality, it is at present impossible to 
work at a profit. The time no doubt must come when in- 
crease of price or improvement in the methods of mining 
will render it profitable to work this coal, but meanwhile 
the minerals must necessarily lie idle. It would therefore 
be an obvious injustice to compel an owner, who cannot get 
anyone to work the minerals under his estate, to pay an 
annual tax on an unavailable capital value. 

In the case, therefore, of both uncovered building land 
and ungotten minerals, the Council foresee many objections 
to the proposed tax which may not have presented them- 
selves to the Government, and which would, in the opinion 
of the Council, more than counterbalance the income to the 
nation to be anticipated therefrom. 

A practical objection to this tax presents itself in the 
difficulty of saying when any particular piece of land will 
become liable to its payment. A large proportion of the 
land in this country has a prospective building value, and 
therefore exceeds 50]. per annum in value, but presumably 
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it is not proposed to place the additional tax upon any par- 
ticular plot until it is actually ripe for building. Otherwise 
a tax would be imposed which in many cases “could not be 
met out of the income of the estate, but would have to be 
satisfied out of the corpus itself. Opinions must differ as 
to whether land has become ripe for building, with the result 
that expensive appeals will follow, and in any event the 
tax will be based upon mere opinion and not upon fact. 

The effect upon mortgage securities through the deprecia- 
tion in value caused by the proposed taxes and the fear of 
others on the same lines will be in many cases more than to 
destroy the margin of the value of the security, and will 
render it difficult, if not impossible, at any rate for a con- 
siderable time, for mortgages to be effected at all. Indeed, 
instances have already been brought to the notice of the 
Council where both mortgages and sales have fallen through 
on account of the proposed taxation, and this is not a matter 
which affects merely the well-to-do classes, as the 1907 
returns show that the building societies, the members of 
which to the number of 60,000 are mostly people of com- 
paratively small means, have more than 57,000,000/. in- 
vested in mortgages of land and houses. The consequent 
uncertainty of value will probably render mortgages im- 
proper securities for trustees and involve the calling in of 
many such investments. 

Insurance companies will also be adversely affected. 
They have also large sums secured by mortgage upon pro- 
perties in which much uncovered land is included, and the 
proposed tax would have the effect of imposing a charge in 
front of that security which was not contemplated at the 
time the advances were made. 

It is difficult to say what depreciatory effect on the value 
of real property would be caused were a purchaser in future 
liable to a tax of one-fifth on any profit he might make by a 
resale, having at the same time to face the risk of deprecia- 
tion from many causes, among others the possibility of an 
extension of such similar taxation, but it is not too much 
to say that such a tax would practically destroy the general 
market for real property. 

It is not unusual for ground rents in quite small parcels, 
say of 101. a year, to be sold in separate lots. They are the 
favoured investment of thrifty people of small means, and 
the one attraction which overcomes the objection that the 


expense of the transaction is in most cases out of all pro- 


Se 


portion to the value of the purchase is the fact that not only ~ 
is the income unfluctuating | but continually growing in value. 
as the lease runs out, thus serving as a provision for the — 


future. 
to an extent which it is difficult to calculate, at any rate far 
out of proportion to the mere capitalised value of the pro- 
posed tax. 


With regard to uncovered land, as almost any land 


If that advantage is impaired the value will fall | 


under the present altered conditions ‘of road communication 


might become capable of being used for building, it would in 


ordinary circumstances become almost unsaleable, because — 


no purchaser would care to face the risk of having to pay 
an annual charge in the shape of taxation, besides standing 


out of the annual interest on the value while the land lay > 


idle. 


Sir Grorce Hayter Cuuss, writing to the Times from — 


128 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on the effect of the Budget 
on the building trade, says :—‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George and many 


other people seem to be under the mistaken impression that — 


the extra taxation proposed by the Budget will be felt only 
by those who are well-to-do. I have been told this week of 
a builder who had two or three estimates out awaiting de- 
cision ; but when the Budget was introduced he was informed 
that none of the buildings would be proceeded with, so he 
gave notice to sixty of his men to leave to-day. At the pre- 
sent moment the Budget has hardly affected any rich men ; 
but here is one case (out of, probably, very many more) 
where a number of working men and their families suffer 
at once. The proposed tax on increased values of property 
will have exactly the same general effect. I am a director of 
a company which has been negotiating with the ground land- 
lord for a long building lease at an increased rent. One 
clause in the proposed agreement says that any land tax, old 
or new, is to be berne by the tenant; and, as we are advised 
that the extra cost to us, under the Budget proposals, may 
be 2,0007., we are holding our hand and not going on with 
our scheme to distribute about 10,000/. among workmen in 
erecting a new building.”’ 
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ubscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
| Subscription 335.20. 


t Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

'ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


1e Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


| AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Wellington, 
wistchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


: SouTH AFrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


a NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 

’ of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
‘complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 

Correspondents are requested to make theur communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burstem.—July 17.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 1001. and 50. respectively. Deposit 
91. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem. 

Drprrorp.—Sept. 1.—The Metropolitan Borough Council 
of Deptford invite designs for a branch library at New 
Cross, S.E. Premiums of 50 guineas, 25 guineas and 
10 guineas will be awarded. Assessor, Mr. J. S. Gibson, 
V.P.R.I.B.A. Deposit 11. 1s. Competition is limited to 
architects practising in the city or county of London. Mr. 
Vivian Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Cross Road, 

Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 1001., -751., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Grimspy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,0001. Premiums of 250I., 1500. 
and 1001. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in’ conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.1.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

Reapinc.—July 31.—The Berkshire County Council in- 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, FER T BAS; 
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assessor, Premiums of 1001.,'75l., and 501. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply, to Mr, J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, , Cross Street, Reading. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—July 9.—For additions to the town 
hall, including‘ hall to seat 3,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of 1001. and 50l. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Watsoken.—June 30.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications and estimates for a new school. 
Apply to the Secretary, County Education Offices, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

Wuitrsy.—July 30.—The North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council education committee invite designs for a 
secondary school. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, assessor. Apply 
to the Secretary, Education Offices, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 

Wurttey Bay.—The local education authority invite 
designs from architects practising in Northumberland and in 
the city and county of Newcastle-on-Tyne for a public ele- 
mentary school at Whitley Bay, Northumberland, to accom- 
modate 600 scholars. Apply to Mr. C. Williams, secretary 
tgthe education ‘committee, The Moothall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD PtLarIn.—June 12.—For erection ‘of ‘nine self- 


contained dwelling-houses at iAnnfield Plain, Durham, Send 
namesto Mari 'Wm.\, Burton, A.R.S.f.,.architect,, Amble. 

» Bacur,+June 19.—For,.extensive, alterations and addi- 
tions to the St. Saviour’s Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bacup, Lancs. 

Barnet.—June 30.—For erection and completion of a 

County Council school. > Deposit) 215; 23) Mr. Urban A. 
Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 
,,,Bgurast.—June 16.—For additions and alterations to 
the, General. Post. Office, Belfast., Deposit 31. The Office 
of Public Works, Dublin, or Mr. Samuel C. Hunter, quan- 
tity surveyor, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


Berwick-on-Twrep. — June 17.— For mason, joine 
slater and plumber works of farm offices on Corporatio 
estate, Folly Farm. Mr, J. Stevenson, architect, 14 Nort 
Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed, 

BuackBurN.—July 5.—For erection of higher clemellil 
school and swimming-bath on Blakey Moor. Deposit 11. 1, 
Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenhotme and Messrs. Stones , 
Stones, joint architects, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn, \_ 


Bristot.—June 16.—For the construction and mainte; 
ance for twelve months after completion of a _passenge 
station at the Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth, for th 
docks committee. Deposit 5J. Mr. W. W. Squire, enginee: 
Cumberland Road, Bristol. anna 

CHuRWELL.—June 17.—For the various works require 
in erection of warehouse, &c., Lane Side Mills, Churwel 
Yorks... Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.I.A.S., architect, ~~ 
Street, Morley, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

DrstrNcton.—June 22.—For the various works | 
in erection of two cottages at Distington, Cumberlan 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Pai 
Lane, Workington. 

DurHam.—June 15.—The County Council invite $0 
tenders for new Council schools at Langley Park, Beamis] 
and Cold Hesledon. (1) Langley Park school (600 scholar 
and Beamish school (450 scholars), Mr. W. Rushwort] 
Shire Hall, Durham. (2) Cold. Hesledon school (2 
scholars), Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, architect, Murte 
Chambers, 8 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ~~ ~~ 


~ Eyribtp.- June 18:—For the preparation of the site, ‘he 
the construction ‘of the foundations, and ‘other continge 
works fora pumping station in Hadley Road, Enfield) : 


| dlesex, for, the Metropolitan Water Board, “The Chief): 


gineer,.Sayoy Court, Strand, \W.C. Deposit. 101, with d ‘l 


- accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 


Frrienpty.—June 16.—F¥or-the-vartous works required i 
erection -of-\a ‘branch‘store, house and. appurtenances, % 
Friendly, near Luddenden Foot; Yorks:- Messrs. Longbotto 
& Culpan, arehitects_and stirvéyors, George Street, Halifa: 

Giascow.—June 16.—For the following works in conne 


| tion with alterations and additions to the Port. Dundas Ele 


tricity Station, viz.i—(1) Brick and mason work, (2).paint 
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rork ; (3) carpenter, joiner, glazier and ironmongery work ; 
4) slater work ; (5) plumber work ; (6) reinforced concrete 
ork; and (7) iron and steel work, for the Corporation. 
Jeposit 21. Mr. W. W. Lackie, electrical engineer, 75 
Vaterloo Street, Glasgow. 

Giascow.—June 28.—For the following works of F Block 
special diseases) at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, viz. :— 
1) Digger,, mason, brick and steel ; (2) carpenter, joiner, 
lazier and ironmonger ; (3) plumber ; (4) plasterer ; (5) tile 
nd marble. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
rchitect, 15 Blythswood Square. 


Great Corsy.—June 14.—For two houses at Great Corby, 
umberland. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, architect, 64 Lowther 
treet, Carlisle. 

Hamsiepon.—June 17.—For erection of a shed, with loft 
ver, in the grounds of the workhouse at Hambledon, Surrey. 
fr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

Hampron Wick.—June 15.—For erection of a cloakroom 
1d additional staircase at the endowed schools. Mr. Perey 
aylor, architect and surveyor to the governors, High Street, 
ampton Wick. 

)Haxsy (Yorx).—June 16.—For the erection of a grand 
and, for the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. Mr. 
_T. Felgate, architect and surveyor, 3 Castlegate, York. 
"Haxny.—-June 21.—For new church and out-offices. The 
ev. P. H. Powell, Epworth. 


"Hetspy.—June 22.—For the entire work of erection of 
school for 200 children at Helsby, Cheshire. Deposit 21. 
md names by June 5 to Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 
Albert Square, Manchester. 
-Hotxe (Devon).—June 15.—For erection of a farmhouse 


Middle Stoke Farm. Mr. W. F. Tollit, architect, 10 High 
reet, Totnes. 


-Tketanp.—June 14.—For putting on a new Foot, &., at 
2 residence of Mr. John Adamson, The Mall, Downpatrick. 
r. J. M. Whiteside, C.E., Market Street, Downpatrick. 


Tretanp.—June 16.—For additions and alterations to 
»Richmond Asylum Buildings at Grangegorman. Deposit 

Mr. George T. Moore, engineer and architect, 1 and 
Foster Place, Dublin. 


—Glass” 


yeases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
: glazed in ordinary windows. 


at’s Eye Glass” ( 


IRELAND.—June 16.—For erection of a new isolation hos- 
pital and for sundry alterations in the existing male and 
female acute blocks at Portrane Asylum, Donabate, co. 
Dublin.. Deposit 51. Mr. George T. Moore, engineer and 
architect, 1 and 2 Foster Place, Dublin. 

Krrxpurton.—June 24.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders for Kirkburton: 
new (mixed) school (builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, 
plumber, painter). Deposit 1l. 1s. The West Riding Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Laneton Herrine (Dorser).—June 18.—For erection of 
a Primitive Methodist chapel, with accommodation for sixty 
persons. Mr, George Albert Andrews, A.S.I., architect and 
surveyor, Broadway, Dorset. 

Lryton.—June 29.—For the following works, for the 
Urban District Council, viz.:—Cleansing, painting and 
repairs at four schools ; improvement of gas lighting at two 
schools, during the summer vacation ; and for hot-water 
heating apparatus at Sybourn Street school, in course of 


erection. Deposit 11. Send names by June 19 to Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C, 


Liskearp.—June 12.—For erection of a workshop and 
cycle shed for the Liskeard County Council. Mr. J. Sansom, 
architect, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Lonpon.—June 18.—For the construction of a store 
building and other contingent works on land at the Battersea 
works of the Board, London, S.W., for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. The Chief Engineer, Savoy Court, Strand, 
W.C. Deposit 101. with the Accountant, Savoy Court, 
Strand, W.C. 

Lonpon.—June 22.—For external repairing, painting 
and sundry work at Shaftesbury Road. school, and for 
cleansing and whitewashing the latrines and urinals at 
nineteen schools, as described in form of tender, for the East 
Ham education committee during the summer vacation. 
Deposit 51. The Education Office, Wakefield Street, East 
Ham. 

Lonpon.—June 25.—For erection of a bandstand, com- 
posed of wood and tiles, at Boundary Street Garden, 
Bethnal Green, for the London County Council. The Archi- 
tect’s Department, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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Lonpon.—June 29.—For erection of a new ward block in 
Upper Road, Plaistow, E., for the trustees of the St. Mary’s 
Hospital for Women and Children. Deposit 101. Send 
names by June 19 to Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.G. 

Lowzstorr.—June 29.—For erection and completion of 
an additional ward pavilion and for additions to the ad- 
ministrative block at the sanatorium, Rotterdam Road. 
Deposit 21. Mr. G. H. Hamby, A.M. I. C.E., borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 

Low Moor.—June 25.—For repairing and beautifying 
the Church school. Messrs. Jas. Brown & Walter Clayton, 
13 and 94 St. Paul Street, Low Moor. 
Maccresrizitp.—June 16.—For additions and improve- 
ments to the Industrial School. Deposit 11. Mr. Jabez 
Wright, architect, Macclesfield. 

Mancuzster.—June 15.—For the rebuilding of pitch- 
store, cart-sheds, &c., at the Moss Side Highways Yara 
The City Architect, Town Hall. 

Mancuester.—June 30.—For the construction of an 
underground lavatory for males at the Poultry Market, 
Shudehill. Deposit 11. 1s. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MrppLEsBrouGH.—June 15.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at Middlesbrough station, for the North-Eastern Rail- 


way Company. Mr, William Bell, the company’s architect, . 


York. 

Minera.—June 16.—For erection of a bungalow at 
Minera, near Wrexham. Mr. G. F. Wynne, Plas Gwyn, 
Minera. 

Netson.—June 14.—For mason, joiner, plumber, plas- 
terer and slater’s work required in the erection and com- 
pletion of the new Palace and Hippodrome, Nelson, Lancs. 
Messrs. Matthew Watson, Landless & Pearse, architects and 
surveyors, 2 and 4 Nicholas Street, Burnley, and 21 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

OrmsipE.—June 25.—For erection of a block, 97 feet in 
length, consisting of two wards, with kitchen and nurses’ 
room, lavatories, bath, w.c., &c., at the Joint Infectious 
Hospital at Ormside, near Appleby. The building will be of 
matchboarding on brick foundations and covered with corru- 
gated iron. The Borough Surveyor, Appleby. 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams: “ 


«“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre| Drawing and Tracing Offi 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


WITCHELL&C2 
Sr" 56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon ec. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS, 
Fintars, VANES, GRILLES, 
<b. 2irenenre sane 
CASEMENTS,.STANCHEON BARS, 


“stm ConsTRuctive IRONWORK, J. G. COWELL, SOHAI 


[June 11, 1900m 


Prensuaw.—June 21.—For building miners’ hall at 
shaw Staithes, Durham. Mr. J. Palliser, architect, Phila 
delphia, Fence Houses. 

PorrsmoutTH.—For erection of a nurses’ home at 
Royal Portsmouth, Portsea and Gosport Hospital. Dep 
21. 2s. Mr. C. W. Bevis, F.R.1.B.A., Elm Grove Chambe 
Southsea. 

PortsmMoutH.—June 14.—For erection of a teaeli 
room and a cloak-room at the George Street Council se 
(girls’ department). Mr. A. H. Bone, surveyor, Cambri 
Junction, Portsmouth. ‘ 


PortsmoutH.—June 16.—For alterations and ddd 
to the medical officer of health’s department in the ‘oe 
hall. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 

Repcravu.—June 29.—For the enlargement of the sched 
Rector, Redgrave, Suffolk. 

SCOTLAND. —June 12.—For erection of a block of a 
ing men’s dwellings in St. Magnus Street, Lerwick. De 
posit Lise Mrs Arthur Sandison, factor for the trustees fe 
Feuars and Heritors of Lerwick. 


Soottanp.—June 14.—For the mason and carpente 
works of new exit door and for the heating engineer work 
of a new heating installation at Banchory town hall. Messrs 
Brown & Watt, architects, Aberdeen. : 

Scortanp.—-June 16.—For mason, joiner, plumber 
plasterer, slater and painter works in addition to and altera 
tions on Gilmerton police station, for the Midlothian Count 
Council. Mr. R. Murray, surveyor, 50 George Street, Edin 
burgh ; or Mr. George Wilkie, architect, Peebles. i 

SHARLSTON, NEAR WAKEFIELD.—June 28.—For erection 0 
a central Sunday-school near St. Luke’s Church. Deposit H 
St. Luke’s Lodge, Sharlston, near Wakefield. 

Suaw.—June 18.—For erection of playsheds and lata 
alterations and additions and re-draining at Greenfiel 
Council school, Shaw, near Oldham. Deposit 2l. Mr. Henr 
Littler, county architect, Ribblesdale Place, Preston. — 


SourHampron.—June 21.—For constructing a police 
station, &c., at Payne’s Road. Deposit 21. The Boroug 
Engineer’s Office. 

Soutuprort.—June 14,.—For erection of nurses’ bedroom 
and other alterations at the infirmary. Mr. Goodwin 8 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS 


98 High Street, Putney, London, § .W 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. a 


Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Ph 
Prints (every process). Perspectives, Mo 


Estates Deweloped 
MORTGAGES AND FINA 
ENQUIRIES INVITED | 


Thatching & Reed Lay 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litds, 
@ 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “* Tribrach, London” 


HEATING Bement : 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., ROPE & TAPE 
36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. i LIGHTNING — 


ESTIMATES CONDUCTORS, | 


Gresham Works, | | 
NOTTINGHAM, | |4 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. j | 


: A | 
Chimney Columns | 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised | 91g 
and Repaired. No stop- ij Ve 
page of Works required, a 


Colliery Signals }: 
Electric Bells fj 


Supplied and Fixed, ; 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


av ire san? 


*‘syuB], [BOPIpayTAD 
JaIBAA IOLY 9y}7 JO Ssa9ONposjU] [BULSTIO C4} 


Tae origina! introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ /ifPSsoile 
Telephone No. 288, ea 
Nottingham. a 


tdilastrated Sheet, ace es aoplication ¢ of our Hot Water Cylindrica# Tanks. sent on request. 
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se 


Packer, architect, Shaftesbury Buildings, Eastbank Street, 
Southport. 


Swanace (Dorser).—June 18.—For enlarging the Swan- 
age Council school. The Secretary, County Education Office, 
Dorchester. 


Taunton.—June 22.—For head post office at Taunton. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Treton.—June 14.—For erection of buildings and 
machinery in connection with the proposed plant for the 
making of tarred macadam. Mr. W. H. Dukes, M.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Tipton, 


Wates.—June 12.—For erection at Briton Ferry of fifty- 

one houses for the working classes, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Alex. Clarke, architect and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Briton Ferry. 
» Wates.—June 18.—For erection of eight houses at 
gueen’s Road, Merthyr. Mr. ©, M. Davies, architect, 
Merthyr. 
- Watns.—June 14.—For alterations to Wern Congrega- 
ional Chapel, Aberavon, and erection of new schoolrooms, 
ke. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & Jones, architects, 
Station Road, Port Talbot. 


» Wates.—June 15.—For erection of a bungalow at Bar- 
foed. Mr. Idris Leyshon, architect and Surveyor, Hanbury 


toad, Bargoed. 


| Watgs.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
Yo. 90 Tonna Road, Caerau. Mr. W. H. Llewellyn, archi- 
ect and surveyor, 40 Brynmawr Place, Maesteg. 


Wates.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
tethania Chapel, Dowlais, and erecting new school, &c., in 
onnection therewith. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
"R.I.B.A., architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 


_ Wates.—June 16.—For additions to St. Winifred’s Hall, 
‘enrhiweeiber. Mr. T. W. Millar, architect and surveyor, 
fountain Ash. 


Watrs.—June 17.—For the erection of a wing and isola- 
on block, to contain seventy-eight beds, a new operating 
eatre, a pathological block, nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms, 
ad other buildings, at the Cardiff Infirmary. Deposit 51. 5s. 


Ready. 800 pages. Crown 8yo. 


LOCK WOOD’S 


fder’sPrige Book for 1909 


mprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices. 
RANCIS MinuER, A.R.I.B.A,. Containing also 
NDON BUILDING ACTS 1694 to 1905, By-Laws. 
nd Funz Notes oF ALL IMporTANT DECISIONS 
&£ SUPERIOR Courts. By A, J. Davip, LL.M. 


Price 4s, 


‘HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


Send names to Mr. Leonard D. Rea, secretary and general 
superintendent, Cardiff. 


Wates.—June 19.—For erection of a church at New Inn, 
for the Wesleyan Methodist trustees. Mr. D. C. Udell, 
architect, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 


Wates.—June 21.—For erecting platform, seating accom- 
modation, &¢., for the pavilion, for the Cardigan Semi- 
National Histeddfod. Mr. D, Williams, secretary, Yngs, 
Cardigan. 

Wates.—June 22.—For erecting pair of semi-detached 
villas at The Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—June 24.—For erection of a building for the 
Llanelly Y.M.C.A. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.I., 
architect, Llanelly. 

WatrHamstow.—June 29.—For proposed junior mixed 
school to be erected on the playgrounds of the Coppermill 
Road school. Deposit 51. Send names by June 14 to Mr. H. 


Prosser, M.S.A., architect to the committee, High Street, 
Walthamstow. 


Weatpstone.—June 15.—For erection of a foreman’s 
cottage and an engine and tool house at the sewerage outfall 
works. Deposit 1/. Mr. Herbert Walker, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Wealdstone. 


Weston LULLINGFIELDs.—June 18.—For erection of two 
cottages and homesteads for small holdings at Wesfon Lul- 
lingfields, about two miles from Baschurch station. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr. W. T. Hall, agent, College Hill, Shrewsbury. 


WHITLEY anp Monksnaton (NorTHUMBERLAND).—July 5. 
—For the work of extending Whitley and Monkseaton North 
Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names by June 14 to 


Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Education Committee, The 
Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Wicron.—June 14.—For alterations and additions to 
premises in George Street, Wigton. Mr. A. W. Johnston, 
architect, 81 Castle Street, Carlisle. 


WINCHESTER.—June 23.—For erection of new secondary 
school for 160 girls. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


LONDONS 
LANCASHIRE 


jondon: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


ners’ Hall Court, E.C., & 121. Victoria Street, S.W. 


Security £4,607,705. 


, {45 DALE STREBT, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices {4° KING WILLIAM STRERT, E.G. 


TIRE — ACCIDENT = MARINE 


Ae 


TON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 


- THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, ~ 
—— Near SHEFFIELD. — 


RXR eA 
oo ae 


x™ 


pe: 
iN a 


Bail 


OAYALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
M18 QUEEN VIG. ORIA STREET,. LONDON, E.C, 
SSS 


This Company also issues Policies covering 
LOSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned "7 Fire, 


SS SRS ne EE 
eT 


SAWE 50/7 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


it) SINE QUA NON 33 KITCHEN 


RANGE. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
[Copy] 


46 Newcastle St , London, E, 
June &, 1909. 

GENTLEMEN,—You will no doubt be pleased to hear 
that the “Sine Qua Non” Range we recently had from 
you is giving every satisfaction; we understand that 
the amount of coal consumed is practica!ly one half of 
what the old range consumed, 

We have, under the circumstances, strongly advised 
our client to have another “Sine Qua Non” fixed, and 
So save the other half, 

We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
(Signed for A. EATON & Go., Lrp ,) 
J. H. Stonrnouss, Director. , 

This unsolicited testimonial, with many others, may 
be seen at, and Catalogues obtained on application to, 
the Sole Manufacturers, 


WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 BURY STREET LONDON, E.C., 
where the above may be seen in action, 


4 
SODA OASS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a WreEnbBury.—June 26.—For interior alterations to Wren- THNDERS. (| 
bury Church, near Nantwich, comprising wood-block floor and Ercan -, 
reseating to nave and aisles, heating, ventilation, &c. De- ADWICK-LE-STREET (YORKS). i. 
posit 5l.3s. Mr. C. Russell Sen BENS a Congleton. For the execution of a scheme of sewage disposal for ; 
Yorx.—June 12.—For building conveniences at Mount Doncaster Rural District Council. Mr. W. R. Ce 
Vale and Albemarle Road. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. F. W. Spurr, TREE, surveyor. a a 
city engineer, Guildhall, York. Bususy & Sons, Headingley, Leeds (ac- 4 
Yorxs.—June 21.—The West Riding education com- cepted) ~. : : . . 7. . £5,307 0 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Clayton Provided School—new heating boiler; 
Royston Provided School—altérations (builder, joiner, . BELEEE id 
plumber, plasterer). Deposit 11. each. The West Riding For erection of two children’s homes at Holbrook Road, 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. the Guardians. Messrs, Hunter & WoopHoUssE, ax 
tects, Belper. 4 
Dickinson . ; ; ; ; ’ . £1,325 9 
= Ap + aS ER TB Wheeldon Bros. . : : ; ; " 1,240 9 
Evans Bros. ; : ‘ ‘ ; : 1,235 0 
At Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on the 27th ult., Mr. Harris & Hunt. ; ; : 1,175 5 
M. Pearce Campbell, Dean of Guild, presiding, authority Haynus, Belper (accepted) ; : : 1,152 6 
was granted to the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Morley & Son. ; : : A : 1,148 3 
College to erect the last portion of the new buildings whose 7 
frontage is to George Street. This part, which is estimated BLETCHINGLEY. 


to cost about 40,000/., is situated in John Street, and occu- j é : 
pies the former site of St. Paul’s parish church. The For erecting a temporary hospital at the Workhouse, for 


ple: { aya foie ees Be 
Western Infirmary were authorised to erect, at a cost of Srp aera Mr. G. H. Winerr, arehit 
about 15,000/7., additional ward accommodation. A lining see nap pea MO mE FNC 


was granted to the Partick Thistle Football Club, Ltd, Lee & Ot gas ‘ 5 : ; ; - £562 1 
995 Dumbarton Road, Whiteinch, to form a football field, es ; : : : i ; : 59 6 
erect a grand stand and corrugated sheet fence and pay- Pink : ; ; ° : 5 : 549 0 
boxes in Firhill Road. The total cost will be about 2,100. Bae es CS ia os 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh, Leith and District Build- Hawkins & fa ; ; ; 437 10 
ing Trades Association, held last week in the Building and Alternatine ‘denuten ae Peecineoan 
Allied Trades Exchange, Edinburgh, the question of the Bia: , ; : } ; : 654 0 
prices for jobbing work, inserted by the surveyors in the Divesse f : ; ; 612 0 
schedules of the contracts for the erection of the offices of the Haw kineias Cm i ‘ : : j : 566 0 
United Free Church, were under consideration. It had been Wonour. : : : : ‘ ; 530. C 
pointed out to the representatives of the United Free Church Cooper . : i Ae gfe ey) ; 523 C 


that in some cases the figures for material were actually 
lower than those quoted by the wholesale timber merchants in 


Leith. A request has been made that the agents of the CHELTENHAM. 
United Free Church should receive a deputation from the | For the construction of the sewage disposal works at Hayc 
Builders’ Association on the subject. Warson, Southall (accepted) .°: 0. 1». 7 387;580 17 


7=y JHE BATH STONE FIRMS IT vis [TD Zee 
BATH. &:PORTbAND-QUARRY-OWNERS 
FOR HARDENING Finate: WATERPROOFING, 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


BOX G 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GR 
D GROUND» ‘ 
RK, 


co > 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIE: 
= Soe ASI EELS) frets RT LAND, 


mars weseoumerax. TTEAD- OFFICES:- Yarn, BATE WO RSRAC oun 


EXCH 


132. Grosvenor Road, MANCHESTER = 
TRAFFORD PA 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


(KINNEAR PATENT). 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 and 21 TOWER STREET, q 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W. e 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIXWORTH (NORTH HANTS), | FENNY STRATFORD. 
For building a heating apparatus chamber, &c., All Saints | For the erection of a Wesleyan church. Messrs. Ewan, 
Re eee Law & Harris, F.R.I.B.A., archi- Harper & Co., architects, Birmingham. 
Farris ¢ 4 i I ee ' £187 13 9 Hawtin, Northampton (accepted). . £1,851 10 0 
Green. : : ; 139 0 0 
MarrTIN, Northampton (accepted) ; 138 0 0| 
Beardsmore & West ; ; , . 135 0 0 HOYLAND. 
Higgins ; : : : : : 129 12 2 | For reconstructing the sewage disposal works. 
Bususy & Sons, Headingley, Leeds (ac- 
CHELMSFORD. ee 
For demolition of No. 83 High Street, and the construction fo 6 i i ; } ; leah ie whee 
of a public convenience on part of site. Mr. Curuspert 
Brown, A.M.1.C.E., surveyor. 
Allen & Gowers . : , : : oa S00G) 0-70 IPSWICH. 
Johnson & Hawkes : ; ; ; ; 809 6 1) For alterations and additions at St. John’s Home. Mr 
Potter & Son : , ; ; 797 10 0O jh cee mac erott tarint 
Battery, Writtle (accepted) . ; 778 7 6 . A. SCHEUERMANN, architect, Ipswich. 
Grayston . , ‘ : ; a i, loom 0 0 
COOLWALL (CHESHIRE). Roper ; , : : 3 : Ttlae Oe. 0 
For the erection of a church at Upper Colwall. Sadler & Sons : : . . : : 1,110 0 0 
Porter ; ‘ ; ; ; ; . £2677 0 0 Bennett z : : : : : : 1 OSOs U0 meO 
Stokes , : , ; : ; : 9675 0° 0 Death : ; 5 : : . L075 On. 0 
Bowers . : ; , ; 2500 0 0 Fisk & Co. . ; ; : d : 1,069 10 0 
Wilesmith . : : J ‘ i 2.492 0 0 Turner ; : : : : : TOG (= m0 
Wood & Son ; ; : E J : 2384 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : : : 1,060 0 0 
Brazier ; 1 : 2365 0 0 Linzell : : : ; ; : : 1,055 O O 
GollinstS Godfrey  . . ...).) 2360.0 0 Cubitt & Gotts . . . . . . 1,052 0 0 
James : 2247 0 0 | Grimwood & Sons : ‘ : : ; 1,047 0 0 
Broap, Malvern (accepted) . . . 2201 0 0 G.A.Kenney 2. ©.) .  .° «4 12,0400) 0 
BASTROURNE pao 8 ee 
For four houses and shops at Church Street. Mr. C. Cris- Green . ; ‘ ; ; ree y, a0 a) 
FORD, architect, Kastbourne. Gayford : : 965 10 O 
Sig ke a -  h UC FC CSCC 100 00. OO Manniorr, Ipswich (accepted). .  . 938 10 0 
odle . : ; ; : ; ; : Lotz 0.0 
Dunlop : , : ; ; : 1,000, Ona0 
Miller & Selmes : : , : : ib fefays; (0) (0 LON : 
Bainbridge & Son 3 ; : : oo Li Sue, Os O F hy: i ae : 
Pear arin s . ; ; 1690 0 0 or additions to the infectious diseases hospital, near Ren- 
Sawyer & Son . : : 1.650 0 0 ters Lane, Hendon, N.W. Mr. S. Starter Grim ey, 
Rich . me ee lites Or 0 engineer, 
RE Lr, egethouyes (accepted) ie ; 3 1,209 10 0 BouttEer & Paut (accepted) . : : . £4196 O 


Tet, Ad.: *Pavissemus, London,”’ 


Tel. No, : 2538 Paddi ° 
e ° 5 addington Sevssel, : Cimmer 


WM, SALTER, FDWARDS & CO. Vorwoble, Sicilian, 


fava and Acid = - 
ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, Resisting Asphaltes. 


HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W. 


RHONES HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 
In Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Br azil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


lanufacturers—HUGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W- 


Ww DUNGAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo. 


TELEPHONE. — TOTT E a HAM. N. et Onricole 
TOTTENHAM. LONDON” 


JOINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOU LDINGS  Toany oesicn 


q 


a. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For erecting depdt buildings, Norman Road, Greenwich, for | po. additional stabling, Liverpool Road, Islington, for - 


the Borough Council. Buildings, &a, Borough Council. Mr. J. P. Barser, borough surveyor, 3 
exchinipa Car Ree ned Weibking'& Co... 5.) ds, 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . . SL Odsa 00% — Rawkins & Jackson . , : : i 1,361 0 9 
F. & G. Foster. : : 1, cOU = OmUasis0- 0 0 Sabey & Son ( , ; 2 ; : 1,305 0 | 
Hyde & Co. . : , , ota Oa = Eyre . 5 : : : . ; ‘ 1,266 10 0 
Kirk & Randall.  . «= 1,734 0.0. 104 0 0 | Stevens & Sons, . | - 
Wood Bros. . ; 3 i 1700 20820. 95 0 0 Mattock & Parsons . ‘ y ‘ F 1,164 0 
Western ; : : . 1,659 0 O 120520540 Reason : f : : , E 1,159 0 
Mills & Sons : : ; 1,640 0 0 a1 577.022 0 Newel & Lusty . : : ; ; . 1,148 0 
Newell & Lusty . : ; 1600-20" 0 98 0 0 Hollingsworth . : ; G A ; 1,124 0 | 
Thomas & Edge . : Sy aed OO tO! 80 98 10 0 Percy . ; : ; : : 1,098 5 0 
Groves . : : dpoog s0,50) >) 112) 0.0 F. &G. Foster . ; : : f 1,080 0 0 
Gorham ; 1,554 11 0 108 0 0 McLoughlin & Harvey : : ; } 1,077 10 0 
Deacon & SON, Aadlestone Nightingale ? é : 4 : 1,074 0 
(accepted) : 1,395 0 0 W116.50 Coles. . . ; : 1,058 0 0 
Pasterfield & English | : 3 1208:2-090 98 0 0 Roserts & Co., 138 St, Pants ‘Reed (ac- ‘ 
* Including cart-shed. cepted) . ; é 1,019 Oe 
For erection of additional offices for the Royal London Pasterfield & English . : i } ; 1,017 0 0 
Mutual Insurance Society, in Finsbury Square. Mr. Hyde & Co. ‘ : - ; 3 1,000 0 0 
Joun Bretcuer, R.A., architect. q 
Wall . . A ; : Sn a elie Uae SCOTLAND. . 
Hollan & Hannen . ; : . 25,954 0 O | For the erection of baths at Forfar. Mr, H. Branc, archi- 
Foster & Dicksee ; : : p z 25,605 0 0 tect, Edinburgh. a 
Cubitt ' ’ : : : : 25,525 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Trollope & Colls . . : . . 24,994 0 0 Adamson, Forfar, mason . s F . £2,171 08 
Lawrance & Sons. ; : ; 24,601 0 0 Milne & Sons, Forfar, engineer . : : 890 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . ; : ; ; ; 24,594 0 0 Farquharson & Sons, Forfar, joiner . ; 663 0 0 
Carmichael ; , 3 24,569 0 0 Milne & Sons, Forfar, plumber . ; : 401 910 
Waring White Building C Co. : 5 24,569 0 0 Nicoll & Co., Dundee, steel and iron ‘ 364 0 0 
Prestige & Co. . . . . : 24,554 0 0 Troup Bros., Forfar, plaster . . ; 232 8 7 
Kerridge & Shaw . . ; . Soe 4 : A. & C. Shepherd, Forfar, slater . : 142 15 0 
Hollowa : ‘ ; j : 2 : 4,3 
Downs Sa Aer 20150 ORO WALES. 
H. & H. F. Higgs j ; ; ; i 23,933 O O | For a north aisle vestry, &c., Holy Trinity Church, Aber- 
Williams . ‘ : : ‘ : : 23,900 0 0 gavenny. Mr. E. A. Jounson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Simpson & Sons : f ; : ; 23,881 0 0 Abergavenny. : 
Lawrence & Son ‘ ; ; : : 23,862 0 0 Broad : : , . : ; . £1,299 0 @ 
Holloway Bros. ; ; : : 23,500 0 0 Moon : : : : : : : 1,295 0 0 
Godson & Sons . : : : : 23,442 0 0 Smith : 1,180 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : : 23,559 0 0 THomas & Sons, Abergavenny (accepted) . 1,175 0 
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WALES--continuca, WALES—continued. 

P Bath stone. 

For erection of a chapel school-room at Bargoed, for the B $3527.08 9 
f 2 ? f rownh : . . : : ’ 

English Wesleyan Church. Mr. W. Harris, architect Williams & cn) ; : ‘ : F 7,514 0 0 
and surveyor, Bargoed. Moss . ; ; ; ; ‘ ; d 6,988 0 0 
Williams . é ; : : : .- £1,544 0 0 Jones Bros. ; : F A ; : 6,940 0 0 
Watkins. : : : ; t 1,518 0 0 Evans & Bros. . : ; ‘ ‘ : 6,872 0 0 
Evans . Rel wP hh bars + Lf 1,357 26.4.0 Knox & Wells 5° =!) 2) Samal eG 270 m0re0 
Morgan & Co. . MY Se tose ca Ty Oo0e: O".0 D. Davies & Son pl Wt Oe) gee hoe s6; 7567808 0 
Brown, Bargoed (acceptec 1) : 4 , 1,290 0 O Thomas : : : : 5 : , 6:72 1a 0FsO 
Kirby & Westacott . : ; : 5 1,250 0 0 Jenkins. ‘ : : 3 : 6,717 O40 
Davis . ; 4 d 4 . ; 1237-15 uO Stephens & Haecow j . F : : 6,235 0 0 
Symonds & Son. .. nm 4 9 30;22%, 0.0 
For erection of thirty or more cottages at Gelligaer V illage, W. Williams . : P : ; : 6,099 0 O 
for the Cascade Building Club. Mr. Wo. Harris, archi- Colborne. i ; ; . 5,780 0 O 
tect, Bargoed. D. W. Davies & ‘Hawell : : 7 5,580 0 0 

Davies & ein : : ; : : ae DLO FO Club Room. 
Jones. : ; ; ‘ ; ; 157 10 0 Moss 2 , / : . 144 0 0 
Davis . : ’ . ‘ : . ; 141 5 0 Brown . : : , ; 3) 2t106.00; 0 
Williams . : : : : : , 139 5 O Jones Bros. . : ) 2 ; } » LO p00 
A. W. Davies 4 : ; ; ay cat’ 138 10 0 D. Davies & Son . ' ; : < v9 100s :Qu70 
Brown . f ; ; 2 : : . 130.0 0 Evans & Bros. : : , 7 : : 95 0 0 
Barnett . : ; . ; . : : 125 0 0 Jenkins . : 3 ; : : 92 0 0 
Matthews . : : P : 2 3 124510. 0 Knox & Wella: : ; d : ; . : 90 0 0 
E. P. Davies, Dowlais (accepted) . F 124 0 0 Williams & Sons . : : : : : 90 0 0 
For erection of Y.M.C.A. buildings, Merthyr. Messrs. I. ea nee & sass ; ; ; ; j ee 
; ; phens & Bastow . . . . ‘ : 87 2070 
Jones & P. THomas, architects, Cardiff. Thmank ; ; ; : 87 0 0 
Terra-cotta. D. W. Davies & Howell. . . , . «81 070 
Brown . : ; , ‘ A oe sO4o8 10) 10 Colborne . : , : : : Yee 0}, (8) 
Williams & eons ; é : ; (gold OO W. Williams. P . , Vesy A) 0) 
Jones Bros. . . . - . 7,040 0 0| ¥or the erection of the church of St. Cynfelyn, Caerau, 
Evans & Bros. . . . . : : 7,025 0 0 Glam. Mr. G. E. Haturpay, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 

Knox & Wells. ; 5 : : : 6,950 0 0 Cardiff. 

Davies & Son . ; : . : ; 6,906 90 0 W.H. Evans . f : . : . » £4,468 4177 
Thomas 5 é ° . . . ; 6,896 0 0 Dawsakvans : . : ; 4,395. 3 O 
Jenkins ‘ : : : : ; ; 6,857 0 0 Evans & Jones . ; : : ; : 4,290 13 8 
Moss . ; : : ; 2 é 6,813 0 0 Prothero . : , F : : : 4,279 10 0 
Stephens & Bastow . : ; ; : 6,444 0 0 Rees. ’ 5 ; ; : : 4,159 0 0 
Symonds & Son . : : > ; ; 6,402 0 0 Symonds & Sons . : : : , : 4,050 0 0 
W. Williams . ; : ; ° ‘ 6,199 0 O Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : ; g 3,994 0 0 
Colborne. , SS 7am OO Cox & Bardo . : ; : ; : 36,9758 6ns0 
D. W. Daviss & ‘Hower (accepted) . : 5,688 0 0 W. & J. Watson ; ; : 4 P 5,876 0 0 


THE “TILT” FIRE 


q With the “TILT” FIRE you cannot fail to get a Bright Fire in a Few Minutes 


G, This fire aroused considerable interest at 
the great Building Exhibition, and when 
seen will be appreciated. 


G, The tilting arrangement is so simple that 
there is nothing to get out of order. No 
other hearth fire has such advantages. 

Many hundreds already sold. 


Points—QUICK LIGHTING. CLEAN HEARTH. 
QUICK OR SLOW COMBUSTION. 
SAVING OF FUEL. 

CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 


Prices from 39/3. 


Write for Full Particulars and New 
Designs, or call and see same burning at 


cL aller Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd. 
' 15 & 16 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W. 


WORKS: The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., 
Coalbrookdale, R.S.O., Shropshire, 


BRISTOL SHOWROOM: West India House, Welsh Back, 
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WALTON-UPON-THAMES. 

For the construction of the following lengths of surface water 
sewers, viz. :—793 yards lineal 15-inch stoneware pipe 
sewer, 206 yards lineal 12-inch stoneware pipe sewer, 
1,313 yards lineal 9-inch stoneware pipe sewer, 
292 yards lineal 6-inch stoneware pipe sewer, together 
with manholes, lampholes and street gullies. Mr. RB. 
WILDs, surveyor. 


Gaze & Sons £2,052 


OxF0 
Coles 1,895 0 0 
Ford . 15'790.7'0.'0 
Pattinson & Sons i #7o0.-.0'0 
Smith & Co. i (662) 50° -0 
Pedrette a5e4 0:0 
Moran & Son 1525 <0) (0 
Free & Sons 1,525: 0° 0 
E. & E Iles 515: 070 
Bell & Sons 1,500 0 0 
Hardy & Co. 1,489 0 0 
Osenton 1,464 0 0 
Wilby & Co. 1,443 0 0 
Swaker : 142610720 
Kavanagh & Co. 1 A25 ee OSs0 
Coxhead 1,420 0 0 
Hamiltons . 1,407 0 0 
F. & G. Foster : 1,682 0-0 
Wilson, Border & Co. 1,365 0 0 
Dean & Perkins 1,338 0 0 
Jackson 1,510 0. 0 
May . 1,272.0" 0 
Brebner & Gs L268 710: "0 
Pearce 1,239 0 0 
PoTTERTON & Co., East t Molesey (ace pted) 1,227°°0° 0 
Watson, jun. 1,189 0 0 
Macdonald . ; ‘ : : ; 1,133 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : : ; : 1,503 0 0 


WANSTEAD (ESSEX). 


For the laying of. granite kerb and channel in High Street 
and Blake Hall Road, for the Wanstead Urban District 
Council. 


Parsons & Parsons, Ilford (accepted) £255 3 11 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


\7/ (MMEDIATE DELIVERY \ 
| “4° oF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


; ifice &Y, Works: ji 
iverside Works, 
East Greenwich, Se 


egd. Office: 2 Sts Pia 
ge nae Steel Wo orks, 
ae ieee, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Parman & Foturertncuam, Lrp., builders and 
contractors, 100 & 102 Theobald’s Road, W.C., have obtained 
the contract for the erection of a large block of chambers at 
Brick Court, Middle Temple, E.C., for the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple. The joint architects are Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. H. J. Wadling. 


Horter, Lrp., 264 Soho Square, W., have secured the — 
order for the council chamber furniture of the University of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, to the designs — 
and under the supervision of Mr. W. D. Carée, architect. 
Messrs. Hofler’s factory is at Young’s Corner, Hammer- — 
smith, W. 


TuHiEvEs and fires are the two sworn enemies of John ~ 
Tann, and it seems as if victory les with him if we may ~ 
judge from the letters of thanks which flow into his office — 
in 11 Newgate Street, E.C. To instance two received in © 
April last. The Secretary to one charitable institution 
wrote:—‘‘ Although burglars tried to break open the ~ 
‘ Anchor Reliance’ safe we purchased from you, they did not 
succeed in doing so, as it resisted their efforts completely.” — 
The other came from a firm of piano manufacturers whose — 
works were destroyed by fire on March 27. The letter says :— 
‘‘The premises were packed with goods which were entirely — 
destroyed,.but happily our securities and valuable books, — 
&¢c., were contained in one of your ‘ Anchor Reliance’ safes 
which fell from the second floor and remained in the burning 
débris for two days until it cooled down. The safe had 
undergone such a remarkable test we were surprised at the 
contents being in such splendid condition ; everything being 
as perfect as when placed in the safe before the fire. . . .” 
These may be given as typical of the general experience of 
purchasers of the safe. Mr. John Tann is, in addition, a 
specialist in strong-room construction. The ingenuity neces- 
sary to conduct such a business is applied to small things 
as well as big, as is seen in his new key ring, which is a 
powerful spring locked by a steel loop. To put on or take 
off a key it is no longer necessary to run the risk of injuring 
one’s finger-nails. 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 
j JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES 
; ANGLES & PLATES. 


Office & We tks; 


lew Works, Trafford Park. 


Port Dundas, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR BANQUETING HALL AND BALL ROOM, 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, LONDON. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, HERTFORD.—ENTRANCE—INTERIOR OF 
HALL: 


LODGE AND STABLES AT CHALFONT sT, GILES, BUCKS. 


HOUSE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS, FOR ARCHIBALD 
GROVE, ESQ., M.P. 


HOUSE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS, FOR J. EDWIN 
FORBES, ESQ.—NORTH ELEVATION—SOUTH ELEVATION. 


PARISH OF BERMONDSEY.—THE INFIRMARY, LOWER ROAD, 
ROTHERHITHE-SITE PLAN. 


Tue Trussed Concrete Steel Company have issued a 
booklet which is confined to one single application of the 
Kahn system, viz. the Kahn Trussed Lintel—i.e. lintels of 
concrete reinforced with the Kahn trussed bar. It is put 
forward as a substitute for the usual rolled-steel joists or 
built-up girder, and one which will effect a saving of from 
25 per cent. The list of standard types which can be 
promptly furnished commences with a span of 3 feet. In 
this two 4-inch bars are used ; the minimum depth and width 
of the lintel is 74 inches and 6 inches respectively, while the 
total safe load carried is 4,700 lb. The price for the com- 
plete reinforcement per lintel, including carriage to the 
nearest railway station, is 1s. 6d. For a span of 20 feet the 
two Kahn bars used are 13 inches; the width and depth of 
the lintel is 19 inches and 12 inches; the safe load is 
30,600 lb., and the price is 2/. 1s. each. The span of the 
lintel may, however, be carried up to 40 feet if desired ; in 
such large openings it is possible to build the reinforced 
concrete lintel within the wall, and, if necessary, extend it 
upward to 4 or 5 feet so as to make the wall into a beam. 
The pamphlet, which may be obtained on application, should 
be read by all architects who are about to carry out the 
construction of any large building. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Middlesex County Council are going to erect, at a 
cost of 65,475/., an addition to Napsbury Asylum for 582 
patients, although the asylum, accommodating nearly 1,500, 
was opened only four years ago. 

Messrs. Hrne, Oncers & May have prepared plans for 
alterations to the public school, Plymouth, at an estimated 
cost of 1,000/. The plans have been approved, and applica- 
tion is to be made to the L.G.B. for the necessary loan. 

Tu establishment of cottage baths in Coventry Street, 
Birmingham, has been so successful that the baths and parks 
committee of the City Council have decided to extend the 
system by providing similar baths in five other districts of 
the city. 

Mr. Witi1AM Liversiper, of Millgate House, Selby, has 
promised to defray the cost—about 200/.—of providing new 
furnishings for the altar in the new choir of Selby Abbey. 
He made himself responsible for the restoration of the east 
window when last the choir was renovated. 

Tue Stockport Town Council have authorised the water- 
works committee to purchase 200 acres of land in the Sett 
Valley for the construction of a reservoir to increase the 
town’s water supply, in addition to the one being constructed 
at Kinder. 

A sTarT was made last week with the preliminary work 
in connection with the erection of the large model lodging- 
house at Jamestown, which is to be built at a probable cost 
of 8,0007._ The contract for the mason and brickwork, which 
is estimated at 2,500/., has been secured by Messrs. 
M‘Lauchlan, brickmakers and builders, Larbert. 

Tue Special Commission of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee left London for North Germany on Wednesday, 
to study various matters relating to fire, more particularly 
in respect to theatre safety, petrol storage, warehouses and 
shops. They will visit Berlin, Hamburg and other cities, 
and issue a report on their visit, as on previous occasions. 

Tue foundation-stones of the Congregational Church, 
Palmer’s Green, N., were laid on June 5. The design is in 
late Gothic. Bath stone is being used for the dressings, 
pressed red bricks for the facings, and oak for the joinery. 
The contract is let to Messrs. Mattock Bros., of Winkfield 
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EINFORCED CONCRETE 
=RESISTING CONSTRUCTION 


CLIFF RETAINING WALL, HORNSEA SEA DEFENCE WORKS, 
In course of construction. 
Engineer, W. T. Douglass, Esa., M.I.C.E., London. 


: | « 
THE EXPANDED METAL CO.,LT 
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Road, Wood Green, N. The architects are Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, of 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. Brunner, Monn & Co., chemical manufacturers, 
have commenced the erection of workmen’s baths for their 
men at Winnington, Northwich. The building will cost 
4,0007., and will be 135 feet long. There will be fifty shower 
and six slipper baths and 100 dressing and drying rooms. 
Arrangements will be made to allow the employees to take 
baths after their day’s work and to change from their work- 
ing into their home clothes. 


Mrssrs. Hastam & Son, auctioneers, Reading, recently 
announced that terms had been practically arranged for the 
erection of a factory at the rear of the plots of building land 
on the Ayres’ Farm Estate, fronting the Basingstoke Road. 
The extent of the ground required for the factory will cover 
five or six acres, and employment may be found for 300 
hands. The promoters, whose names: could not then be 
given, desire to erect something on the lines of Bournville. 

Tue St. Annes District Council decided on Monday 
against a skating rink which it was proposed to put up in 
the town. Plans for a temporary building had been sub- 
mitted by an entertainment provider, and the highways and 
building committee recommended the Council to pass them. 
On the casting vote of the chairman, the plans were referred 
back. Several of the members considered the existence of a 
rink would vulgarise the resort. 

A BritrsH Timber Conference is to be held in the offices 
of the London’Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, E.C., on Wednesday next, under the joint auspices 
of the Royal English Arboricultural Society and the Timber 
Trade Federation of the United Kingdom. Its object is 
“to discuss questions of interest bearing upon the improve- 
ment and development commercially of the growing and 
utilisation of native timber in the British Isles.’”’ The 
president is Mr. E. Stafford Howard; C.B. (Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests and Land Revenues). 

Prans for the extension of Lenzie Academy have been 
passed by the Kirkintilloch Dean of Guild Court. They pro- 
vide for the pulling down of the older portion of the school, 
leaving only the north wing standing. It is proposed to 
provide a laboratory, cookery-room and two secondary class- 


SOUTH-EASTERN anp 
CHATHAM RAILWAY 


Week-Ends out of Town. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY to MONDAY or TUESDAY 
TICKETS are issued from certain London Stations as follows:— 
Return Fares 


1 Cl. | 2 Cl. | 3 Cl. 


Return Fares 


HOLA 2037 13° Cr. 
Littlestone 
Margate 
Ostend ... 
*Paris 


Ashford ... 
Bexhill... 
Boulogne 
Broadstairs 
Calais... Ramsgate as 
Canterbury St. Leonard’s ... 
Deal ot eee / : Sandgate 
Dover 5 Sandwich 
Flushing... Shorncliffe 
Folkestone Tun. Wells 
Hastings Walmer... : 
Herne Bay Westgate sey 
Hythe ; Whitstable Tn. 


_ The Home Tickets are available by any Train (Mail and Boat Expresses excepted). 
The Continental Tickets are available by certain Services only. * Every Saturday 
night (except 31st. July) and available until Monday only. 


ROYAL MAIL EXPRESS SERVICES 
TO THE 


CONTINENT 


oF 
Dover Folkestone a Queenboro’ 
Calais Boulogne Flushing 


Ostend 
LONDON & PARIS “ruis* 7 HOURS 


SHORT SEA AND MAIL ROUTES. 


The New Turbine Steamers “Empress,” ‘ Viororta,” “Invicra,” 

ONWARD,” and THE’ QUEEN,” now run Daily between Dover and 
Calais, also Folkestone and Boulogne, 

RESTAURANT CARS between CALAIS and BOULOGNE and PARIS. 

For Fares and further particulars respecting all the above Services, 


apply to— 
. VINCENT W. HILL, General Manager 
LONDON BRIDGE STATION, S.E.. 


Dover 


rooms, together with ample lavatory and store accommoda- 
tion, and to alter the existing rooms so as to give an art room 
and two higher grade classrooms. A workshop for manual. 
instruction is also to be erected. The architect is Mr. Baird, 
Glasgow, and the estimated cost is close on 6,2501. ; 


Tuer ome Secretary has approved of the acceptance by 
the Essex County Council of the scheme and tender of 
Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Ltd., for the engineering 
plant at the Essex Second County Asylum, Mile End, Col- 
chester, including boilers, pumps, warming, ventilating, — 
hydrants, &c. The work will be carried out in sections, the 
first of which, amounting to 20,0001., is now going on. The 
system adopted is the ‘“D.G. Economic Centralised.” 

Tux free libraries committee of the Sheffield City Council” 
have inspected the Old Sheffield Music Hall premises in 
Surrey Street, proposed to be acquired for library purposes. F 
The committee think that, having regard to the age and con- 
dition of the building, it is not advisable to undertake any — 
large scheme of alterations. The committee believe that for 
5001. the premises can be made clean and safe, and adapted — 
for library purposes temporarily. The proposed price of the ~ 
music-hall is 6,7501. 2 

Tur Concrete Institute will hold a general meeting (Mr. ~ 
¥F. E. Wentworth Shields, M.I.C.E., in the chair) at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W., on ¥. 
Thursday next, for the adjourned discussion of the paper 4 
by Mr. H..K. C. Bamber, F.C.S.,-on,~ The Setting of © 
Portland Cement and Methods of Regulating the same.” — 
When the paper was read on May 27 the following took part — 
in the discussion :—Mr. Bertram Blount, F.I.C., Mr. D. M. © 
Butler, A.M.I.C.E., Mr. R. Harry Stranger, Dr. Siegmund ~ 
Rosenfeld, Mr. W. Lawrence Gadd, and Mr. C. S. Meik. 
Owing to the number of speakers it was unanimously decided 
to adjourn the meeting. 

Tux Inverness Harbgur Trustees last week considered a 
report by Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, Aberdeen, 
on the competitive plans and site for a steam drifter harbour. — 
Mr. Nicol estimated that the cost of the complete scheme for 
460 drifters would be 130,604/., and for 230 boats the amount — 
would be 78,5441. He ccysidered the scheme of Mr. J ames 
Fraser, C.E., Inverness, was the most suitable for the port 
of Inverness. It was thereupon agreed that the Trustees ask 


For underlining slates or tiles. 


Economical, Durable, 3 1; 
Odourless. No tar or asphalte. Will not rot or decay. a | 
‘““P & B”’ papers are absolutely waterproof and vermin 5 


proof. They ensure the permanent exclusion of draughts * 
and dust, and being excellent non-conductors, help | 


to maintain an even temperature. 
Apply for Catalogue No. 87 and samples. 
THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81-83 Knightrider Street, 
London, E.C. 
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Mr. Fraser to prepare a new scheme at a cost of 20,0001, for 


the site suggested by Mr. Nicol. 


Srnce the settlement of the Rosyth contracts, Inverkeith- 
ing, as the nearest community to the future naval base, has 
attracted a good deal of attention from prospective builders. 
A number of new properties are in course of erection, while 
several existing subjects are being altered. At the last meet- 
ing of Inverkeithing Town Council a petition for warrant to 
form a new street on what is known as the Roodsfield was 
again submitted from Messrs, Johnston, solicitors, Kirk- 
caldy, on behalf of the Rosyth Buildings and Estates Com- 
pany, Ltd. It having been reported that the company had 
accepted all the Council’s conditions, warrant was granted. 
The architect is Mr, Williamson, Kirkcaldy. Building 
operations are to begin without delay. 


THe Association of Building Societies at their annual 
conference adopted the annual report, which contained the 
following :—‘‘ Where land is deliberately kept out of the 
market to the manifest injury of the community, power 
should, it is thought by many, be given to the local authority 
to acquire such property at a fair price, quite apart from 
any system of taxation of land values. Further, no tax is 
satisfactory which is not general in its incidence. This 
Association knows nothing of party, but is very certain that 
any well-meant but ill-considered legislation which dis- 
rourages thrift will prove a disaster to the country the full 
consequences of which it is impossible to foresee.’’ 


Dr. T. F. Dewar, the medical officer of health for Fife, 
in his annual report refers to the housing of the working 
classes. Owing to the adoption of building by-laws, he 
states, in all the districts of Fifeshire, and to the care 
scrupulously taken that all new or radically altered houses 
conform thereto, an improvement in the conditions of hous- 
ing is gradually taking place all over the county. One 
regrets to notice, however, that in the houses intended for 
the occupation of the humbler classes bed recesses are still 
very frequently provided, in clear antagonism to the view 
now everywhere accepted in theory, that light and air in 
tiberal allowance are primary essentials for health. Exa- 
mination of plans also shows that there is still a prevalent 
opinion that domestic servants require less cubic space and 


CIBBS & CANNING, 


LIMITED 


TAMWORTH. 


Terra Cotta 


VITREOUS & UNGLAZED. 


IN ALL COLOURS. 


IVORY-WHITE GLAZED 


PentellicaWare 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON OFFICE- 


340 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 9023. 


even less light and ventilation than those whose comfort their 
service secures. When in years to come, observes Dr. Dewar, 
houses with such features come under the scrutiny of our 
successors in administration it will assuredly be matter for 
surprise that these anomalies should have been countenanced. 


Ar the annual conference of the Institute of Cleansing 
Superintendents in Glasgow on Tuesday an interesting paper 
was read by Bailie James Henderson, convener of the com- 
mittee on cleansing, on “The Evolution of Cleansing in 
Glasgow.’’ He first referred at some length to the condition 
of matters which existed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. As to the present utilisation and the revenue now 
obtained, apart from the revenue derived from the sale of 
manure, a new source of income had of recent years been 
tapped by the saving of clinker from the cremating process 
and of cast-out articles found in the refuse. As regards 
clinker, that material, which prior to 1897 was considered 
valueless, was trucked to the country at a cost of 1s. per ton. 
In that year an endeavour was made to introduce it to 
builders for concrete work, and a start was soon effected. 
The revenue that year was 2421., and it had gone on increas- 
ing until last year the sum received from that source was 
1,7111. 18s. 5d. for 13,307 tons sold, After referring to the 
revenue from old tins, from which, he said, the princely sum 
of 1,982]. was derived in 1908, he alluded to sales of waste 
paper. The system of lifting paper from business premises 
by means of bags when inaugurated in 1900 brought in 116/. ; 
last year the revenue was 6181. Twelve years ago, when 
the utilisation of waste products was seriously tackled, the 
sum derived from their sale was 6791. In 1908 the income 
reached 4,7571., while the aggregate for the twelve years 
was 53,028/. It would thus be seen that money could be 
0} SY ‘pe[puey Ajtedord sem 4t Jt yYstqqna wtory poutoo 
snowstorms, the removal of snow from the streets was the 
most trying ordeal which a superintendent had to undergo. 
Nowadays a snowfall required to be speedily dealt with 
in large cities. Any slackness on the part of the Cleansing 
Department would mean disorganisation of the street traffic, 
and consequently much inconvenience to the citizens. With 
the rivers Clyde and Kelvin as tipping places, together with 
various tips around the outskirts, the cartage was reduced to 
a minimum. 
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RAILWAY SERVANTS’ ORPHANAGE. 


Ir is an unusual occurrence to be able to point to an 
orphanage as an object-lesson in the happy employment of 
colour for interior walls. But this may be safely done in 
the case of the London and South-Western Railway Servants’ 
Orphanage at Woking, which is to be opened in July by 
His Majesty the King. The architect, Mr, W. E. Trevena, 
of South Farnborough, has very successfully adopted 
“Duresco’’ in its various colours for several of the larger 
apartments, commencing with the hall, which is in ivy-green 
and carmine. The dormitories are reposeful and soft, with 
the filling in cream Duresco, and the dado (which is specially 
pleasing) in the ivy-green. The large expanse of walls in 
the dining hall offered a fine field, and it demonstrates the 
beautiful velvety effect peculiar to Duresco. The work has 
been ably carried out by Mr. E. C. Hughes, of Wokingham, 
whose tender, amounting to about 20,000/., was accepted for 
the entire building. 


Messrs. D. Batrour & Son, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
have been appointed by the Doncaster Rural Council engi- 
neers to report and advise upon the best means for the 
sewerage and disposal of the sewage of the portion of 
Adwick-le-Street on the north side of the railway, and the 
parishes of Owston and Skellow. 


Tue late Mr. J. A. D. Shipley, solicitor, a former under- 
sheriff for Newcastle and Northumberland, left estate of the 
gross value of 188,000/. Testator bequeaths his pictures, 
numbering about 2,500, to Newcastle, provided that at the 
time of his death (which occurred on February 4), or within 
three years afterwards, there should be a gallery (other than 
the existing Corporation Art Gallery) in the city, free to 
the public, of sufficient extent to accommodate them, that 
the collection shall go to such gallery, and, should there be 
an art gallery capable of being extended so as to hold his 
pictures, he directs his trustees to raise 50,000/. towards the 
enlargement. Failing such provision in Newcastle, the pic- 
tures are to’ be successively offered, on like conditions, to 
Gateshead, the National Gallery, the Tate Galleries, the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the Kensington Museum. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT HAMMERSMITH. 


Mosr of the evening papers of the 3rd inst. and the morn- 


ing papers of Friday gave descriptive accounts of the great — 


fire at Brunswick Works, Hammersmith, belonging to 


The exten- 
sive premises have a frontage (of which we give a photo- 
graph) on King Street—the main artery from Piccadilly, 


Messrs. W. N. Froy & Co., builders’ merchants. — 
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along Kensington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew 
Brentford to the West of England. The outbreak was dis- 
covered about 5 a.m. on Thursday morning by a passer-by, 
who noticed smoke issuing through the front entrance for 
the vans. He immediately rang the fire alarm and aroused 
the caretaker. The call was quickly responded to by a very 
large force of firemen, which got to work under the personal 
direction of Captain Hamilton and Mr. 8. Gamble, who 
arrived from headquarters. Their work was carried out 
under considerable danger from the falling débris and the 
enormous heat. It was impossible to quench the flames 
which raged over the centre and main front of Messrs. 
W. N. Froy & Sons, Ltd., premises, a space of 250 feet by 
80 feet, which contained a great deal of inflammable material 
such as oils, paints, colours, brushes, &c. Then the great paper 
show room caught fire, and about 400,000 or 500,000 rolls 
of wall paper became sheets of flame; so intense was the 
heat, heavy iron girders were twisted about like pieces of 
wire. It became necessary to stop all traffic along King 
Street, and to barricade the road and pathways. 
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Fortunately, owing to the direction of the wind and 
the efforts of the fire brigade, the second and third ware- 
houses, which extend over a site as large again as the first, 
were untouched. After several hours’ work the fire was got 
under, but not before all entrances and exits were blocked 
with heaps of fallen timber. Mr. H. P. Froy, the managing 
director, however, soon devised another entrance at the 
back through the large stables which gave access into King 
Street. The same energy and ingenuity overcame other 
obstacles, and undismayed by the severity of the outbreak 
the staff carried on their business practically as though no- 
thing had happened, and the orders coming in by letter, tele- 
phone and telegram were executed with as little delay as pos- 
sible. It was fortunate that the new show rooms, which have 
been greatly admired, remain intact. Messrs. W. N. Froy & 
Sons, Ltd., hope to immediately commence rebuilding the 
front and centre building, Indeed, with praiseworthy alert- 
ness the firm have already in view the erection of premises 
even more extensive than those which have become in course 
of years well known throughout the country. 
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THE HORNSBY-STOCKPORT GAS ENGINE 
AND SUCTION PLANT. 


Tus Stockport gas engine came on the market some thirty 
years ago as one of the pioneers in its class. The original 
company was afterwards amalgamated with Messrs. Richard 
Hornsby & Sons, Ltd. The engine was considerably altered 
and improved until it reached the high degree of excellence 
now common to all the Hornsby-Stockport gas engines. Our 


cranks; a patent magneto-electric ignition, with adjustable 
timing is on the engines of 25 b.h.p. and above; all valves 
are open to inspection and easy of access; ring oiling is pro- 
vided for main bearings, side-shaft bearings (except few 
small sizes), and for all outer bearings; there is continuous 
lubrication to crank-pin on all engines while the engine is 
working, and forced lubrication to piston (50 b.h.p, size and 
over); a patent sensitive governor secures gas consumption 
in exact proportion to work done; lastly, the engines are 


ne : aa 


HORNSBY-STOCKPORT GAS ENGINE. 


first illustration gives the general arrangement of the engine- 
room showing tanks, exhaust, &c., for plant working with 
town gas. Among the principal features of the gas engine 
we might mention :— 

The cylinder is well supported, the cylinder jacket being 
cast with the frame; balanced cranks and a loose liner are on 
all engines; a splash guard is always provided over the 


General arrangement of Engine Room, 
showing Tanks, Exhaust, &c., for Engine working with Town Gas. 


specially designed to work with suction gas and with low fuel 
consumption, 

Our second illustration gives a sectional view of the 
Hornsby-Stockport suction gas plant. The four main parts 
are :—A, the generator, lined with firebrick, in which the gas 
is made; B, the vaporiser for producing the steam from 
which the gas is made; C, the scrubber for cooling and heat- 
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ing the gas; and D, the reservoir box from which the engine 
draws its supply. 

No gas is generated at pressure, so there can be no 
leakage or smell, and there is no gas-holder, as the gas is 
only made as the engine draws it. Very little attendance is 


| 


required; the fuel is replenished about every four hours. | 


The apparatus stands in very little space, either inside or 
outside the engine house. 

It is not necessary to fix the plant close to the engine, and 
two or more engines can be worked from the same plant if 
suitably arranged. 


A BURMA CONCRETE BRIDGE. 


At the last meeting of the Society of Engineers a paper 
was read on ‘‘The Sinlumkaba (Burma) Ferro-concrete 
Bridge,’’ by W. E. Haldwell, B.A., M.S.E. The author 
described the methods adopted in constructing a reinforced 


concrete arch bridge over a bridle road in a mountainous 
tract of country in Upper Burma. Apart from the particu- 


lars of construction contained in the paper, the descriptions 
gained an added interest from the fact that this, the Sin- 
lumkaba Mill Bridge, is the first reinforced concrete bridge 
to be erected in Burma. 


The bridge was constructed by the Burma Public Works 
Department, and is in one span of 40 feet, with a rise of 
12 feet in the arch, the entire width of the bridge being 
9 feet, and the width of the roadway inside parapets 6 feet. 
The level of the crown of the arch is 8 feet above the highest 
known flood level. The entire arching was made of cement 
concrete, with two layers of reinforcing bars, the bottom 
layer being placed 14 inches above the intrados, and the top 
layer 15 inches below the extrados of the arch. The longi- 
tudinal reinforcing bars were placed 9 inches apart, with 


| cross bars at right angles to them, at intervals of 2 feet, 


inch 
being wired together at their intersections with 


both longitudinal and cross bars (which were all 4 
thick) 
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The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The ‘‘ Scotsman,” Edinburgh. 

“The Times’”’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields, 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 
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The City Asylum, Birmingham. 
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Star,” “’ The Dominion,” “ The P. & O.," 
‘The North German Lloyd,” &c., &c. 
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zs-inch wire. . The thickness of the arch at the crown was 
10 inches, and at the haunches 3 feet 9 inches. Thus the 
distance between the two layers of reinforcement was 7 inches 
at the crown and 3 feet 6 inches at the haunches. The back- 
ing of the bridge was formed by parallel spandrel walls, made 
of coursed rubble masonry in lime mortar, 4 feet wide at the 
bottom and 2 feet in width at the crown level of the arch. 
At this level a masonry wall 1 feet 6 inches in thickness was 
built along either side of the arch for a height of 1 foot, thus 
acting as a retaining wall for the filling in over the crown, 
and on this wall the masonry parapet pillars of the bridge 
were built and connected by g-inch square iron bars, which 
formed the railing. 


NEW SOUTH WALES SCAFFOLDING AND 
LIFTS ACT. 


THE following is the report of the Chief Inspector of Lifts 
and Scaffolding covering the work of the year, and indicating 
that considerable progress has been made in the interests of 
public safety :— 

The number of notices received, stating intention to erect 
scaffolding, was 1,157. This does not indicate the actual 
number of scaffoldings erected, or that have come under the 
supervision of the inspectors, as a considerable number do 
not come within the statutory definition of ‘‘scaffolding,”’ 
which definition comprises only such structures that are built 
up or fixed to a height of 8 feet from the horizontal base. 
But under the definition ‘‘gear’’ all scaffolding where 
located is subjected to the closest scrutiny on the part of the 
inspectors. On the average the two officers appointed to 
these duties effect fifteen to. twenty inspections per day each. 

An. effective check upon building operations is still main- 
tained by the regular receipt of ee building notices for- 
warded by the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage and the Municipal Council of Sydney. 

In the City, building operations have been particularly 
extensive, and a great “amount of difficult work has been 
carried out in increasing the height of existing buildings. 
This latter work invariably requires gear and scaffolding of 
a complex character, and it is noted “with satisfaction that 
upon this class of work no casualties to the public or em- 
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ployees have occurred. In connection with building opera- 
tions generally, there have been recorded eighteen casualties 
and four fatalities, not one of which could be traceable to 
defective scaffolding or gear. Three of the fatalities occurred 
through falls from roofs, and in the remaining case the un- 
fortunate deceased inadvertently stepped backwards down 
a hoisting well. The number of cranes and hoisting engines 
erected and used in the Metropolitan district is: —Hand 
cranes 100, steam cranes 22, electric cranes 4, steam hoists 36, 
electric hoists 8. In the Metropolitan district ninety- four 
new lifts were erected. Specifically they are as follows :— 
Electric lifts 52, hydraulic lifts 33, belt-driven lifts 9. The 
number of lifts in commission to date are :—Electric lifts 224, 
hydraulic lifts 679, belt-driven lifts 50. There occurred two 
fatalities and several casualties in connection with lifts, due 
to the careless and indiscriminate method adopted in 
operating these machines. No fatalities or casualties are re- 
ported in connection with the operations of the Act in the 
Newcastle district, and the Inspector there reports that, 
generally, the provisions of the Act are conformed to. The 


- number of lifts in the district totals twenty-one, and notifica- 


tions have been received covering the erection of five electric 
lifts. During the year new regulations were proclaimed 
under the “ Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1902,’’ providing for 
the use of iron or steel scaffolding for bricklayers or plas- 
terers, iron or steel fastenings for scaffolding, and approved 
brackets of the same materials for plasterers, tuck-pointers, 
&e. 

An amending Bill has been drafted, the main features of 
which are to provide for none but certificated attendants 
being in charge of passenger-lifts ; supervision of goods-lift 
attendants ; the certification of persons in charge of power 
cranes and hoists used for any purpose, and for the cited, 
observance of the regulations. 


At the next meeting of the United Synagogue in London 
a special committee will present its repqrt on the demolition 
of the New Synagogue in Great St. Helen’s, the site of which 
is said to be worth 100,000/. It is proposed to amalgamate 
the New Synagogue with the Hambro’ 
Whitechapel. At a cost of 25,0001. the Hambro’ will be 
rebuilt to accommodate 1,000 worshippers. 
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As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid. to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW, 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
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SouTH AFRrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tm the colwmns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO.. Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*t As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burstem.—July 17.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 1007. and 50/. respectively. Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem. 

Derptrorp.—Sept. 1.—The Metropolitan Borough Council 
of Deptford invite designs for a branch library at New 
Cross, 8.E. Premiums of 50 guineas, 25 guineas and 
10 guineas will be awarded. Assessor, Mr. J. S. Gibson, 
V.P.R.I.B.A. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Competition is limited to 
architects practising in the city or county of London. Mr. 
Vivian Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Cross Road, 
S.E. 

Guascow.—July 31.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100I., 751., 501. 
and 25/. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


GrimssBy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000/. Premiums of 2501., 1501. 
and 100/. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

Reapinc.—July 31.—The Berkshire County Council in- 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms,, &., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 
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assessor. Premiums of 1001., 751., and 501. Deposit 1. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 


SroKE-UPON-TRENT.—July 9.—For additions to the town 
hall, including hall to seat 5,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of ‘1001. and 980. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B. Ashwell, town cleric Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 


Watsoken.—June 30.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications and estimates for a new school. 
Apply to the Secretary, County Education Offices, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

Wuitsy.—July 30.—The North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council education committee invite designs for a 
secondary school. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, assessor. Apply 
to the Secretary, Education Offices, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—June 19.—For extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the St. Saviour’s Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bacup, Lancs. 


Barnet.—June 50.—For erection and completion of a 
County Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. 
Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 

BLACKBURN.—July 5.—For erection of the higher 
elementary school and swimming bath on Blakey Moor. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme and Messrs. 
Stones and Stones, joint architects, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 


Brackpoont.—June 23.—For proposed infant schools at 
Devonshire Road and Revoe. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. John S$. 
Brodie, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BrinpLEy.—June 21.—For erection of a single house and 
set of farm buildings at Brindley, near Acton, Cheshire. 


Deposit 1/1. The Land Agent, County Estate Office, 49 North- 


gate Street, Chester. 


BuswitH.—For repairs, &c., to tower of Bubwith parish 
church. The Vicar, Bubwith Vicarage, Selby. 


BuRNOPFIELD.—June 19,—For the mason, slater, plas- 
terer, painter and glazier work in connection with the 
erection of four houses. Mr. John J. Eltringham, architect 
and surveyor, Blackhill. 


Bury (Lancs).—July 10.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Westminster Street. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. 1. 
Halliday, A.R.I.B.A., 14 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


CALVERLEY.—June 21.—For erection of offices, &c., at 
Ravenscliffe Mills, Calverley, Yorks. Send names to Mr. J. 
Harper Bakes, M.I.A., architect and surveyor, Calverley 
Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


DistIneton.—June 22.—For the various works required 
in erection of two cottages at Distington, Cumberland. 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park 
Lane, Workington. 

DorcHEsTER.—June 28.—For repairs at the following 
Council schools during the ensuing summer holidays :— 


Bothenhampton, Buckhorn Weston, Caundle Stourton, 
Charmouth, Gillingham, Handley, Kinson,  Lytchett 
Matravers, Lytchett Minster, Stour Provost, Stratton, 


Swyre, and Yetminster. 
Office, Dorchester. 


DroyispEN (Lancs).—J une 28.—For erection of buildings 
to contain refuse destructor and sludge-pressing plant, ad- 
joining the sewage disposal works. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
Charles Hall, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Droylsden. 


The Secretary, County Education 


Dusiin.—June 23.—For erection of fifty labourers’ cot- 
tages, for the North Dublin Rural District Council. Mr. 
J, O'Neill, clerk to the Rural District Council, North Bruns- 
wick Street, Dublin. 

EvrsHam.—June 19.—For erection of a Council elemen- 
tary school in Chapel Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Send names 
to the County Education Office, Worcester. : 

Guiascow.—June 28.—For the following works of F Block 
(special diseases) at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, viz. :— 
(1) Digger, mason, brick and steel; (2) carpenter, joiner, 


glazier and ironmonger ; (3) plumber ; (4) plasterer ; (5) tile 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan-& Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD: 


E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd., 
Crown Works. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. | 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR AOMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fi Se 
ae Manufacturers of all kinds of 


High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


FLOORING 


J.& W. WADE &CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM., 


TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System.” 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL: 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street. 
LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


WARRINCTON : 
M. Appleton, 


and MANCHESTER : 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 


9 Shrewsbury Road. 


Send for my Illustrated Sheet: 


CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


Rose and Crown Street. 


(to whom applications may 
be made for further licences). 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


and marble. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
architect, 15 Blythswood Square. 


GoLpTHoRPE.—June 24.—For the various works required 


| 
| 


in erection of twenty-eight houses, and four houses and | 


shops, Doncaster Road, Goldthorpe, near Rotherham. Mr. 


W. T. Turner, architect, &c., George Chambers, Market. | 


Hill, Barnsley. 


GuILprorD.—July 3.—For erection of a receiving home 
for children on land adjoining the workhouse. Deposit 
3l. 5s. Send names by June 21 to Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 56 High Street, Guildford. 


Haxty.—-June 21.—For new church and out-offices. 
Rev. P. H. Powell, Epworth. 


He.tspy.—June 22.—For the entire work of erection of 
a school for 200 children at Helsby, Cheshire. Deposit 21. 
Send names by June 5 to Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 
9 Albert Square, Manchester. 


HuncerrorD.—July 2.—For building a school for 600 
scholars at Hungerford, Berks. Deposit 31. 3s. Send names 
before June 22 to the Secretary to the Education Committee, 
The Forbury, Reading, Berks. 


Hytue.—June 28.—The Secretary of State for War in- 
vites tenders for the following work :—Erection of sixteen 
_ ‘*b” married soldiers’ quarters (cottage type) in one block 
at Hythe barracks, in the Eastern Command. Deposit 10s. 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 
Inrorp.—June 22.—For erection of extensions to the 
tram-car sheds, Ley Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, 
M.I1.C.E., Town Hall, Ilford. 


TrELaAnD.—June 21.—For building sixty cottages and the 
fencing of the plots to be attached thereto, for the Dundalk 
Rural District Council. Mr. Peter Cahill, C.E., Seatown 
Place, Dundalk. 

IrELAND.—June 30.—For the erection of National schools 
at Gorey, co. Wexford. Deposit 11. Mr. G. L. O’Connor, 
M.R.1.A., architect, 426 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


The 


KirkBuRTON.—June 24.—The West Riding education 
committee invite whole or separate tenders for Kirkburton 
new (mixed) school (builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, 


plumber, painter). Deposit 11. 1s. The West Riding Archi- 


tect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Lerps.—June 24.—For any of the trades required in 
erection of the Chapeltown Council infants school. The 
Education Department (Architect’s Section), Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


Lreeps.—June 24.—For the following works required for 
a skating rink. Contract No, 1: excavation, drainage, brick- 
work, and masonry ; (2) carpenter and joiner; (3) plumber 
and glazier; (4) plasterer; (5) painter and decorator ; (6) 
steelwork ; (7) electric lighting. Deposit 10s. Mr. Myers- 
Beswick and Partners, engineers, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 


Lryton.—June 29.—For the following works, for the 
Urban District Council, viz.:—Cleansing, painting and 
repairs at four schools ; improvement of gas lighting at two 
schools, during the summer vacation; and for hot-water 
heating apparatus at Sybourn Street school, in course of 
erection. Deposit 11. Send names by June 19 to Mr. 
Wiliam Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


Lonpon.—June 22.—For external repairing, painting 
and sundry work at Shaftesbury Road school, and for 
cleansing and whitewashing the latrines and urinals at 
nineteen schools, as described in form of tender, for the East 
Ham education committee during the summer vacation. 
es 51. The Education Office, Wakefield Street, East 

am. 


Lonpon.—June 25.—For erection of a bandstand, com- 
posed of wood and tiles, at Boundary Street Garden, 
Bethnal Green, for the London County Council. The Archi- 
tect’s Department, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Lonpon.—June 26,—For certain repairs and decorative 
work at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E., for 
the Bermondsey Board of Guardians. Deposit 101. Mr. E. 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooiey Street, S.E. 


Lonpon.—June 29.—For erection of a new ward block in 
Upper Road, Plaistow, E., for the trustees of the St. Mary’s 
Hospital for Women and Children. Deposit 101. Send 
names by June 19 to Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


4 THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


A | Church Spire Repairers 


Mill Chimneys Raised, 
Lowered, Pointed, Hooped, 
and Straightened without 
stoppage of works. Chimneys 

Felled. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 


Fatent Steel Selfcontained.' 
(GakRooms(rrictjiings 


FANUGHT: VENTILATOR GEARING 
Hecharacally.rfleclrically Grin! led, 


CAEN STONE 


Reliable quality at extremely favourable prices from 
the original quarries, now largely developed, lately 


PATENT:. 
Mill Chimne and BAL BEARING AUTOMATC worked by Messrs. James & Co. 
y DOUBLE ACKON DOOR PIVoT Large stock, immediate delivery. Apply sole agents: 


PATENT: 


LAMICEON & CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ; 


or T. T. GETHING & CO., 201-3 Warwick Road, 
Kensington, W. 


SE ES EIEN PSEA 
ENGLISH BROS., Lro. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


of the Patent 


Solid Copper Tape 


LIGHTN I NG as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and bi Cc 
CONDUCTORS. vith Guecr DUaAbLITY and hve GoLouRs 


on For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
‘t] Church Spires Restored. JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby, KETTERING 
No system of expensive 
scaffolding required. 


Distance no object. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


a 


tw Wesley Lightning 

i} Conductor Works, 

: Meadow Lane, 
Leeds. 

Established 1880. 

7 Telephone: 3750. 

+ Telegrams: “Austin, 

By Meadow Lane, 
Leeds.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid." 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. °°,’ 


Tele. Address: 
“Ventilator, Halifax’ 
Tel. No.: 81Y 


= 
Reg. No. 321.533. 


RICHD. D. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer. 
WATER for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


Chatham. ESTABLISHED 71 Chatham. 
Telegrams Upatoholes: Cordon. OVER A CENTURY. 3545 London Wall. 


Telephones; 


PETERBOROUGH. 


Large stocks of prime quality seasoned ENGLISH 
Oak, Ash, and Elm, planks and boards. 
Specialities : 

ENGLISH Oak Flooring and matched boards. 
ENGLISH Oak Park Fencing with cleft pales. 
ENGLISH Oak Ornamental Entrance and Handégates. 


Mouldings in any wood to Architect’s own designs. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


LIGHINING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST;, S.W. 
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Lonpon.—July 5.—For the construction of two under- 
ground conveniences in Horseferry Branch Road, by Com- 
mercial Road East, Ratcliff, E., for the Stepney Borough 
Council. Deposit 51. Mr. M. W. Jameson, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 

Lonpon.—July 20.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 1,032 children, at Vicarage Lane, East Ham. 
Deposit 501. Send names by June 29 to Mr. R. I. Curtis, 
architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


Lowestorr.—June 29.—For erection and completion of 
an additional ward pavilion and for additions to the ad- 
ministrative block at the sanatorium, Rotterdam Road. 
Deposit 21. Mr. G. H. Hamby, A.M.I.C.E., borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


Low Moor.—June 25.—For repairing and beautifying 
the Church school. Messrs. Jas. Brown & Walter Clayton, 
13 and 94 St. Paul Street, Low Moor. 

Luton.—June 21.—For alterations to the Master’s apart- 
ments at the workhouse. Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, archi- 
tects, 55 George Street, Luton. 


Luron.—July 6.—For erection of a public library at the 
junction of George Street and Williamson Street. Deposit 
3l. ds. Mr. S. F. L. Fox, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 


MancuHeEsterR.—June 25.—For construction of a battery 
house at the Dickinson Street generating station. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. F. EK. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 


MaAncHESTER.—June 30.—For the construction of an 
underground lavatory for males at the Poultry Market, 
Shudehill. Deposit 11. 1s. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


Norwoop GrEEN.—June 25.—For erection of six houses 
at Norwood Green, Halifax. Messrs. Sharp & Waller, 
architects, 32 Bradford Road, Brighouse. 


OrmsipE.—June 25.—For erection of a block, 97 feet in 
length, consisting of two wards, with kitchen and nurses’ 
room, lavatories, bath, w.c., &c., at the Joint Infectious 
Hospital at Ormside, near Appleby. The building will be of 


matchboarding on brick foundations and covered with corru- Ls 


gated iron. The Borough Surveyor, Appleby. . 


PEAKDALE.—July 8.—For erection of infants’ school and 
additions to Peakdale Council school, near Buxton, Derby- 
shire. Deposit 11. 1s. 
lick, architect, Quadrant Chambers, Buxton. 


PENISTONE.—June 22,.—For the formation of a new 
Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. H. J. Brettoner, Peni- — 


cattle market. 
stone, near Sheffield. 


PrensHAW.—June 21.—For building miners’ hall at Pen- 


shaw Staithes, Durham. Mr. J. Palliser, architect, Phila. 
delphia, Fence Houses. 

SALTAsH.—June 30.—For converting the space under the 
Guildhall, Saltash, Cornwall, into two committee rooms. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

Scortanp.—June 22.—The committee of the Moat House 
Hostel, Dumfries, invite tenders for (1) mason, joiner, 
plumber, and plaster works incidental to adapting Moat 
House, Dumfries, for the purposes of a hostel; and (2) 
furniture and furnishings required for the hostel. Messrs. 
James Barbour & Bowie, architects, Buccleuch Street, Dum- 
fries. 

SEDBERGH.—June 25.—For the whole or separate works 
necessary in restoring and enlarging the Farfield Mills, Sed- 
bergh. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Kendal. 


SHARLSTON, NEAR WAKEFIELD.—June 28.—For erection of 
a central Sunday-school near St. Luke’s Church. Deposit 11. 
St. Luke’s Lodge, Sharlston, near Wakefield. 


SKrPTon.—June 23.—For the mason, joiner, plumber and 
glazier, painter, slater and ironfounder’s work required in 
erection of public abattoirs in the dockyard. Deposit 11. 
Mr. A. E. W. Aldridge, surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Skipton. 

SourTHAMPTon.—June 21.—For constructing 4 police- 
station, &., at Payne’s Road. Deposit 21. The Borough 
Engineer’s Office. 


Sourn Normanton.—For erection of a public elementary 
school for 412 infants at South Normanton, Derbyshire. Mr. 
Percy B. Houlton, architect, Furnival Chambers, Chester- 
field. 


Send names to Mr. George E. Gar- — 


SPRAGUE &C0-'s 


(LIMITED) [3 
‘‘ INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.Cc. & 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


LIFTS & CRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC, 
J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Security £4,607,705. 


; 45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices ae KING WILLIAM STREET, oo 


SIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 
* This Company also issues Policies covering 
OSS OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
occasioned fey Fire, 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) TH E 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 
LINE. 


ov 
<"s 
x << Tenfold 
ve the 
LS Durability 
SP of the ordinary 
& RS so-called ‘‘ best” 
ot sash lines at prac- 
os _ tically THE SAME 
oe PRICE. 


IT IS SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & Co. 


“ (Incorp.), 
31 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE; LONDON. E.C. 


To Architects, Engineers, Bullders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. | 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltda 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘Tribrach, London" 


pk ae F 


-e » THE... 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


> 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; _ 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. a 
A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member ta re 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly : 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, ; 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


ONVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


“Bond”? Stove 


Recent Testimonial. 
(Cory. 
Lancaster House, Springfield, 
Chelmsford, April 30th, 1909. 
GENTLEMEN,—The “ Bond Stoves ” axe simply 
perfect, and I am positive the saving in fuel 3 
alone is 50 per cent., and the heat, cleanliness, § — 
and simplicity surpass anything I have hitherto 
seen. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. J. BOLINGBROKE. 


This unsolicited testimonial, with many others, : 
may be seen at, and Catalogues obtained on 
application to, the Sole Manufacturers, 


WILMER & SONS, 
11-14 Bury Street, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. ~ 
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Taunton.—June 22.—For head post office at Taunton. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


WavswortH.—June 22.—For erection of a public urinal 
near to Midgehole, in the parish of Wadsworth, Todmorden. 
Mr. James Suthers, surveyor and valuer, Union Offices, Tod- 
morden. 


Wates.—June 19.—For erection of a church at New Inn, 
for the Wesleyan Methodist trustees. Mr. D. C. Udell, 
architect, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 


Wates.—June 21.—For erection of four houses, ‘two 
shops, Chepstow Road and corner of Warwick Road, Maindee 
Estate, Swansea. Plans and specifications to be seen at 
owner’s address, Rees, 11 Windsor Road. 


Wates.—June 21.—For erecting platform, seating accom- 
modation, &c., for the pavilion, for the Cardigan Semi- 
National Histeddfod. Mr. D. Williams, secretary, Yngs, 
Cardigan. 


Wates.—June 22.—For erection of a Council school to 
accommodate 350 children, at Greenfield, near Holywell, 
Flintshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr, Samuel Evans, county sur- 
veyor, Mold. 


Wates.—June 22.—For works at the following Council 
schools, for the Monmouthshire education committee, viz. :— 
(1) Extensions and alterations at the Llangwm Council 
school, near Usk ; (2) re-constructing playground, New Tre- 
degar infants’ Council school ; (3) construction of approaches 
to the Cwmsyfiog infants’ Council school, near New Tre- 
degar ; (4) asphalting playground at Norton’s Cross Council 
school, near Monmouth. Mr. John Bain, architect, County 
Council offices, Newport, Mon. 

Watrs.—June 22.—For erecting pair of semi-detached 
villas at The Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Watxes.—June 24.—For erection of a building for the 
Llanelly Y.M.C.A. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.I1., 
architect, Llanelly. 


Wates.—June 26.—For proposed alterations to premises, 
High Street, Penydarren. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and 
surveyor, Express Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 


JHE BATH STONE FIRMS [1D ; 


Wates.—June 26.—For the erection of a villa residence 
at Birch Hill, Llangollen. Mr. John W. Hughes, architect, 
Llangollen, 

Wa.ttHamstow.—June 29.—For proposed junior mixed 
school to be erected on the playgrounds of the Coppermill 
Road school. Deposit 5J. Send names by June 14 to Mr. H. 
Prosser, M.S.A., architect to the committee, High Street, 
Walthamstow. 

WHITLEY AND Monxsnaton (NoRTHUMBERLAND).—July 5. 
—For the work of extending Whitley and Monkseaton North 
Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names by June 14 to 
Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Education Committee, The 
Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WiLLINGTON.—For coal stores, small gas generating house 
and tower, and boundary wallings, drainage, &c., at Willing- 
ton House, Willington, near Derby. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
E. R. Ridgway, architect, Market Place, Long Eaton. 

WINCHESTER.—June 23.—For erection of new secondary 
school for 160 girls. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Wrensury.—June 26.—For interior alterations to Wren- 
bury Church, near Nantwich, comprising wood-block floor and 
reseating to nave and aisles, heating, ventilation, &c. De- 
posit dl. 3s. Mr. C. Russell Hall, architect, Congleton. 

Yorxs.—June 21.—The West Riding education com- 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders for the following 
works :—Clayton Provided School—new heating boiler ; 
Royston Provided School—alterations (builder, joiner, 
plumber, plasterer). Deposit 11. each. The West Rwing 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


A Narronat Town-planning Congress has been arranged 
by the National Housing Reform Council to take place at 
Port Sunlight, Woodlands colliery village, Doncaster, and 
Karswick village (Rowntree’s), York, on August 4, 5 and 6. 
The sittings of the Congress will take place at Port Sunlight, 
and papers will be read by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Professor 
Patrick Geddes, Professor S. D. Adshead (Professor of 
Town-planning and Civic Design at Liverpool University), 
and the foreign delegates. 


Song Pap 


BATH -&-PORTbAND-QUARRY:OWNERS 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


N DEPOTS 

G.W.R. Westbourne Park. 

L.& S.W.R. Nine Elms. 

132. Grosvenor Road; 
imilico, 


Fis gate WATERPROOFING, 


HEAD -OFFICES:- Sano, BATIL. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THE PRINCIPAL GENES, 


LIVERPOOL — 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST, EAST, 


MANCHESTER — 


‘ TRAFFORD PARK. 


Messrs. ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


beg to announce the completion of their new 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, 


and that all 


future orders for 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


willl 


be filled from that address. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Junz 18, 1909, 


TENDERS. 


BAGTHORPE. 
For building alterations at the Nottingham Workhouse. 
Hurcuinson & Son, Nottingham (accepted) £6,161 0 0 


BOLTON. 


For erection and fitting up of St. Philip’s Church, Bolton, 
Lancs. Mr. E. H. Linernn Barker, architect. 


Hodgekiss £5,590 0 0 
Townson & Sons. 5,000 0 O 
Dickinson 4,789 10 0 
Thorpe & Son 4,406 0 O 
Hatch & Son AAD = O= (0 
Tyson 4,159 10 0 
Maginnis Bros. . 4,158 0 0 
Clayton Bros. 4,083 0 0 
Ridyard 4,005 0 0 
Greenhalgh & Co. 3,958 0 0 
Gerrard & Sons . O.9500 10 0 
BRANDON. 

For the making of a new road at Langley Moor, Durham, 
between Herbert Street and Brandon Lane. Mr. Gro. G. 
DonkKIN, surveyor, Langley Moor, 

Usher & Co. . ; : . £55214 0 
Jenkinson ; : : ; , . 548 0 6 
McKinnon . é ‘ : ‘ : . 419 17 0 
Wood Bros. . » : , ; ; : 412 10 4 
Carrick : : ‘ Z re E : 405 10 10 
Shannon : ; : : : ; : 389 4 9 
Walton Bros. ; ; : : : : 385 8 10 
Henderson . : ‘ 345 16 10 
REAVELL, Sestnne -on- Tees Lagoeptaah 343 16 10 


BUCKLEY. 
For erection of a new isolation hospital at Dob’s Hill, near 
Buckley. Messrs. Joun H. Davizs & Sons, architects, 


Chester. ; 
Hdwards £3,126 0 O@ 
Probert 2,943 18 8 
Tomkinson & Sons 2,939 0 0 
Kelley & Co. 2,922 0 0 
Wright & Sons 2,838 18 4 
Blane & Son 2,772 3 ie 
R. Williams : é fl , : 2,750 19 10 
Pryce Williams . ; 2,748 17.2 
Roberts, Hope (provisionally accepted) 2,477. »1-40 

CHELTENHAM. 


For sewage purification work, &c., Haydon Farm. Mr. 
J. S. Prcxerine, M.Inst.C.E., ’ borough engineer, Chel- 


tenham. 
Hill & Co. . £9,571 5 9 
Treland 9,564 11 6 
Dix 9,089 10 7 
Merritt : ; 9,029 15 & i 
Creswell & Co. . 8,906 135 8 © 
Smith . 8,607 1-35 = 
Firth 8,361 2 4 : 
Price & Co. 8,310 9 5 
Riley . , 8,271 12 11 
Vale & Sons 8,240 12 4 
Byard & Sons 8,144 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 8,075 17 10 
Williams & Co. . 7,984 16 9 
Cunliffe & Sons 7,809 13 4 
Watson, Southall (recommended) 7,580 17 6 


COVENTRY. 

For the erection of a new workshop in Dale Street, for the 
Triumph Cycle Co., Ltd. Mr. H. W. Carraway, 
architect, Coventry. 

Moss & Co. . 

Bailey & Co. 

Harris 

W orwood 

Late C. Garlick ¢ exors. 
Hickman 


£2,206 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO. Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in th tructi f f 1 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS. DOVER HARBOUR. sercauuatee prune bone ruction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
ION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSI 2 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 8 Tor are ee eee Tone 
he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE “3 CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


TELEPHONE No. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
‘SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT ] 
{\oNOON OFFICE 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET fo) 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Estimates for large or small quantities on appiical= to 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


4258, CENTRAL. 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


(FIRST : FLOOR.) 
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COVENTRY —continued. 
Lord 
’ Higgs : 
Jones & Bacon . 
Smith 
Orr Bros. 
Kelley & Son 
Goopr, Homesdale Road. 
cepted) 
Beardsmore & Ww est 
Gathercole 


Coventry 


(ac- 


For the erection of a new out-patients’ department at the 


Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 
Hesssit Tirrman and H. W. Cuarraway, 


tects. 
Willeock & Co. 
Kelley & Son 
Green 
Parnell & Aen 
Lord 
Levins 
Bosworth & news 
Beardsmore & West 
Pattinson & Sons 
Hickman . 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough (accepted) 
Higgs : - : . . 
Gathereole 


HEREFORD. 
For building St. Nicholas Rectory. 


Hartresx, architects, Hereford. 
Bowers & Co. 
Cooke . 
Beavan & Hodges 
Powell 
Lewis &-Co. 
Wilks 


PREECE, Hereford (accepted) 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


Mr. 


J 


Gro. THorps, archi- 
£663 11 
662 0 
650 0 
643 0 
624 0 
613 13 
610 0 
590 16 
587 0 
582 19 
581 15 
573 16 
565 15 
553 12 
551 7 
532 0 


CO Ov,orJ 


DOWOOnoOOOR © Me 


to the Police Section House at Kennington 
J. DIxon BUTLER, eh Ral Bea 


sur- 


veyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland Yard, 


£2,200 


STPPLEMENT 
HULL. 

meer) (0) 9) For alterations and additions at the East Hull Liberal Club 
LOAN Oi © premises, Holderness Road. 
1,802 15 0 tect, Lowgate. 
1,798 0 0 Hill & Stephenson 
gee . = Darneley & Son 
Lf Simpson & Son 
1.750 0 0 Fenwick 
iva? tay a Richardson 
1 6625 Om.0 Scorrer . F 

Boyes & Oliver 
Neen a Morrell & Sons 
oe E Levitt 
joint archi- i fe 

Singleton 

£5,525 0 0 Harper 

4,269 "4 11 Southern 
3. 20gme OO Boyce 
3,269 15 .0 Cundall F 
3,191 19 3 Berriver, Hull (accepted) . 
5, 142e5 OeeO 
6105259 
3.085 10 O LONDON. 
5,059 0 0 For alterations 
D025 2an8 
3.013 7 4 Lane, S.E. Mr. 
3,004 4 8 
7, 904 aue s, S.W. 

Mowlem & Co. 

Minter 


NICHOLSON 


£1,505 8 
1,482 10 
1,479 10 
1,359 0 
1,348 5 
L2yini5 
1,216 0 


a 
Ws S 


Lorden & Son 
Holloway Bros, 

F. & H. F. Higgs 
Appleby & Son . 
Ansell ; 
Smith & Son 

Rice & Son. 

Eyre . 

Higgs & Hi 11 


Prestige & Co. 
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2,051 
1,975 
1,975 
1,960 
1,909 
1,900 
1,895 
1,851 
1,850 
1,774 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For erection of school at Lauriston Road, Hackney, for the | For setting back the fences and forecourt walls at Nos. 707 
London County Council. to 715, and 731 to 757 (odd numbers), Wandsworth 
IPTice . . . 5 £9,009 0 0 Road. 
McLaughlin & Harvey : : : ; 8,816 15 10 Crooks & Co. ’ ; : 5 j . £280 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . . . : . 8,814 0 0 Lapthorne & Co. . : : ; P : 274 0 0 
Harris . . . > s ‘ 8,708 Op 0 Withers - : F . 250 0 0 
Dabbs & Son) 7) |=, 8,649 0 0 Trices, Clapham (accepted) Feta Saale CH 
McCormick & Sons . ‘ ‘ é 3 8,587 0 0 
Peres: ; ; 8485 0 0 For providing a teachers’ room for each department of the 
Raheree oO 8471 0 0 Elizabeth Street School oo 
Wii F.& EK. Davey . . . . 73t 0e 
Leng . : : ; , : : el ore 00) y 
1 ge Thorne : : : : : : 8.000, 0° 0 Wiles aoe : E ; F . 655 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 2 : : : ; 8,287 0 O pres & Son ; ; E 5 : 3 oe 0 
Shurmur & Sons ‘ : F ; a2l9 Oy 0 peeemiise F ; ‘ : ‘ : ; 0 
Galbraith Bros., 46 Camberwell Green (re- Kent d ; ; : : ie ; : 620.0 8 
ded) . 8,140 16 0 Gorham : : : , : : ‘ : 596 0 0 
commendec Vie spetac 595 0 0 
For the erection on the F airclough Street site (St. Geor ge-in- ore eh: ; ; : : 59 
the East) of an elementary school for the accommodation pee 5 : ; ; j : z : 08 
of 968 children. Mills . . : * ‘ . . . 59. 0 0 
Parker & Sons . : : : : Ws LO OGe 704.0 Holloway ia ; : . : : ; 585, 04% 
F. & H. F. Higgs . 18,691 0 0 Friday & Ling . ; 3 ; : ; 974 0 0 
Davies . |... Se G51c 7) go) a erties 0 ae 
Ganith 6 Gone 17.969 0 0 Thomas & Edge, Woolwich (recommended) 552 0 0 
Garrett & nee 17,571 0 0 Architect’s estimate (Education) . ; 537 0 0 
Wall , ; ; ; ; 17,487 2 8 MAIDSTONE. 
Kirk & Randall : ‘ : ; : 17,480 0 O | For the building of London and County Bank in High Street. 
Holloway ; ; : ; : E 17,450 0 O Mr. W. Campsett Jones, architect, Bedford Row, 
Carmichael ‘ : : é , : 17,265 0 O ‘London. 
Appleby & Sons : 3 : . 7,157 0. 0 Skinner. : ; : ; : . £17,264 0 0 
Leng 3) ‘ : ; : f ; 17,0060. 0 Hunt. ; : ; : : ‘ 14,945 0 0 
Perry & Co. . ‘ ‘ , j } 16,824 0 0 Higgs & Hill : 4 : ‘ ; 14,714 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer. é ; : : 16,796 0 O Rider & Son . : 3 : : ; 14,600 0 0 
Lovatt : : : : , 16,757, 10. 0 Grover & Son . ; : , 4 14,312 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick : : : : i 16,730 0 0 Munday & Sons 3 : . : 2 14,040 0 0 
Thomas & Edge : : 2 : ; 16,596 0 0 Martin & Co. . ; ; : : : 14,035 0 0 
¥F, & T. Thorne. : , ! 16,543 0 0 PBrry 40. : : ; : : 13,987 0 O 
Wallis & Sons . 3 : , ; 16,332 0 0 Barden & Head ‘ : 3 : ; 13,788 0 O 
Marsland & Sons . ; ; : 16,198 0 O Minter ; : : ; : ; é 13,472. 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons . 16,030 0 0 Seager ‘ z ; : : , ; 13,344 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton (recom- Dove Bros, , : : : ; ‘ 13,235 0 0 
mended) : : ‘ 15,991 15 9 Nash ; : 13,1901 0 
Ov; Watts & Sons, Maidstone (accepted) : 13,109 0 O 


Architect’s estimate (Ke ane pion) : , 17,095 O 


Wy 117 REINFORCED CONCRETE 
TERRACOTTA es | 


SAVING: ~ 4 
OF-COST. 


BRITISH 


CAPITAL 
SAVING OF 
LABOUR STEEL WORK 
BRITISH RAPIDITY OF 
MANAGE- CONSTRUCTION. 
"MENT ELIMINATION 
OF CENTERING 
Mana Ig _ Telephone: 
, Director reaeastes 5228 VICTORIA 
ae PANTON STREET BREWERY. Gre 


24 feet clear span on our No. 1 System. 


United Kingdom Fireproofing G Ie 


PERIVALE,ALPERTON. EQ), VICTORIA ST, LONDON, S_W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


13 


LONG ASHTON (SOMERSET). 


For additions to sewage disposal and sewerage works. Mr. 


A. P. I. Correretz, M.1.C.E., 


engineer, Bristol. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS.—NO. 8, MR. J. G. S. GIBSON, V.P.R.I.B.A. 


NO. 9, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, V.P.R.I.B.A. 
STOCKPORT TOWN HALL.—THE GREAT HALL. 


INTERIOR OF HOLYROOD ABBEY CHAPEL. 


Brebner & Co. : é £357 10 O 
Cooper & Co. 330 0 0 
Coles & Son . ; ; : Zoe’) 
Cowt1n & Son, Bristol (accepted) 280 0 0 
MOULTON. 
For alterations, &c., to the local schools. Mr. Harris, 
architect. 
Sharman £768 0 0 
Higgs 698 10 0 
H. Green 609 0 0 
Hawtin 589 0 0 
E. Green 5 584 0 0 
Martin (accepted) 558 0 0 


NEW MALDEN. 


For the following works :—Contract No. 1: For making-up 
and maintaining a part of Burlington Road, from St. 
James’s Church to the Beverley Brook (exclusive of foot- 
way paving). Contract No. 2: For paving with artificial 
stone slabs the footways of a part of Burlington Road. 
Mr. Reernatp H. Jerrms, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and 


surveyor, 


Contract No. 1 (roadway). 


EK. & HE, Itzs, Wimbledon (accepted) 
Engineer and surveyor’s estimate 


Contract No. 2 (artificial stone paving). 


ATLAS STONE Co., Cambridge (accepted) 154 10 3 
Engineer and surveyor’s estimate 170 12 6 
NORTHAMPTON, 
For the erection of a county sanatorium. 
Powe 1, Northampton (accepted) £4,357 0 0 | 


£846 13 1 
882 2 8 


HOLYROOD ABBEY.—A THEORY OF ITS METHOD OF DESIGN. 


THE PARTHENON.—A THEORY OF ITS METHOD OF DESIGN. 


TIREE (SCOTLAND). 


—~ 


For reinforced concrete steamboat pier (Hennebique system), 
also for breakwater and slip to be constructed in Gott 


Bay, Tiree, for the Harbour Trustees. Mr. G. W. 
Brenan, M.I.C.E., engineer, Oban. 
Whole works. 

Cochrane & Son (without road) £19,109 8 8 
Neal : : : s ; 3 7 18,989 5 0 
Playfair & Toole (without road) . : 18,020 14 5 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co. (without road) 14 277.5: 1 
Adam & Co. : : : : ; 11,594 4 35 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co., Glasgow (recom- 

mended) 11,000 0 O 
Brebner d : i 9,715 12 0 

Breakwater and slip only. 
Munro , 1; 10 One G 
Topping (with road) 7,090 8 7 
Adam & Co. : 6,300 15 0 
E. & D. Stewart : 3,904 18 7 
Reinforced concrete work only, 
Thorburn & Son , : ; “ 5,889 4 1 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co. : ; eo, FOU ace 
Road and fencing only. 

MacKechnie . : : 526 0 0 
MacArthur . 30115 0 
MacDougall . 291 12 6 
MacDonald 253 15 0 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 


but 


Drawings and Particulars can 
obtained from 


W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, 


be 


where the “ Drawwell”’ can be seen in action. 


First in the Final Tests 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
*« Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


J. Rr. CORKER, Ltad., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings; Snow Hill, City, 


Y 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHERBORNE (DORSET). 
For additions to the Sherborne Ladies’ College. Messrs. 
Joun Harpine & Son, architects, Salisbury. 


Wort & Way £6;042 0 0 
Parnell & Son Doha <0 
Harris Bros. O58 07 0 
Guppy & Son. ; : : : -5,190 0 O 
GILLINGHAM, Sherborne (accepted) 5,167 0 0 


WALES. 
For erection of a church to seat 545 persons at Caerau, near 
Maesteg. Mr. Grorce BE. Harirpay, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect, Cardiff. 


W. H. Evans £4,468 17 7 
D. W. Evans 4,395 3 0 
Evans & Jones . 4,290 13 8 
Prothero 4,279 10 0 
Rees : : 4159 0 0 
Symonds & Sons 4,050 O O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, 3,994 0 0 
Cox & Bardo . : Z ; : ; 3,975 16 5 
W. & J. R. Watson, Edinburgh (ac- 
cepted) . 3 : : 3,876 0 
For erecting a church at Canton, Cardiff. Mr.~G. UK. 


Hatirpay, F.R.1.B.A., 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 


Bosworth & Co. £4,466 15° 0 
Cox & Bardo : ASOD ef 0 
Stevens, Bastow & Co. A265 (0) 40 
Blacker Bros. 4,095 0 0 
Turner & Sons OY Oey (ee 0) 
Beames ; ; : s ; 4;926 5 .0 
Symonps & Sons, Cardiff (accepted) opr Oe Op lt 
Haines 5 , A A S,0f20n0) 10 


For pulling down old buildings and erecting a small post- 
office and telephone exchange at Brynmawr. Mr. W. H. 
DasHwoop Capiez, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 


Williams ! : ; 3 £788 5 6 
Thomas & Sons. ; : : : : 7710 0 
: Ebbw Vale Building Co. : ; : : 12 FL 2 
JENKINS, Brynmawr (accepted) . : ; 597° 60.0 


oO 
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WALES--continued, 


For-erection of forty or more houses at Bargoed (at per 
house), for the Graig Building Club, Bargoed. Mr. H, 


GABE JONES, architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 5 
Davies £228 0 0 
Davis 208 10 0 
Colborne 207. 6 0 
Casslett. 201 10 0 
Vodden & Lee : : 201 0 @& 
ARTHUR, Bargoed (accepted) 199 7 @& 
Barnett : 17510 -G 


WIGGENHALL ST. GERMANS. 


For additions to cottage and general repairs at Fitton Hall. 
Messrs. WALKER & WALKER, architects, Wisbech and 


Terrington. 
Ashby . ; : é : . £262 15 0 
Tash & Langley . 5 : ; : ; 249 10 0 
Lawson & Co. é : : ; : ; 230 0 O 
Lewis. : ‘ : 3 : : 226 6 @ 
Means . : : ‘ . ; : 2 226 0 @ 
Medwell 5 2 ‘ : ; : ; 225 0 @ 
Holman : : ‘ ‘ ; ; ur 208 0 0 
Johnson & Son . ; ; : , ; 175 5. 7g 
Eeaieton, King’s Lynn (accepted) . 5 168° 0 @ 


Tue Croydon Town Council are about to construct a low- 
level reservoir and waterworks, at an estimated cost of 
90,000/., on a site at Russell Hill. 


Messrs. R. Waycoon & Co., Lrp., held their ninth 
ordinary general meeting on Wednesday last, Mr. Henry C. 
Walker, the chairman of the company, presiding, and in 
spite of the depression in the building trade, they were 
enabled to declare the same dividend as last year. 

Tue asylum visiting committee of the Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration had before them at their last meeting alternative 
proposals for the erection of six additional workmen's 
cottages in Marton Road, at a cost of 2751., 2801. and 300). 
per house respectively. No decision was arrived at by the 
committee. | 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 
PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Established 1870. 


HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. 


% 


Particulars on application. if 


WINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Tel. No.: 2141. 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. ; 


a my 


TELEPHONE, 


7 
TELEGRAMS. 


73 CENTRAL. 
KiNoviQUE, LONDON. 


JAKING&C? 


Rae oar a ao | 
li || FIRE.SOUND. M ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 


CEILINGS. PUGGING.&< (Gagarin) 
Tested by rio ~The ADMIRALTY, AND J 
the BP if isi Fire eee He of aban Ont Councit. J 

181 QUEEN Victoria St. Lonoon. E.C. 

works - Haves-Mipovesex é Rawctirre-YoRKS:  {y 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe Phoenix Assurance Company is now prepared to 
undertake the duties of trustee and executor. 
A MON’LITHCRETE floor is in course of construction at 
Messrs. Champion & Slee’s vinegar works. Mr. 
is the architect. 
A new bank is in course of erection at Manningtree for 
Messrs. Barclay, from the design of Mr. John Corder. The 
floors are to be fireproof on the Fawcett system. 
We regret to announce that Mr. Alfred Liebert, for a 
great many years manager to the Calmon Asbestos Slate 
Company, died last week, after a short illness. He was 
held in high esteem by all who had dealings with him. 
Sir Henry Scort has just given orders to Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, of Derby, to make a new chiming clock with 
three large dials for the parish church at Blackwell, near 
Alfreton. 
Messrs. Brookes, Lrp., the proprietors of the Hard 
York Non-shp Stone, announce that owing to the increase 
in their business they have been compelled to move to more 
commodious London offices and showrooms at Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W., where they will exhibit samples of their 
' Silex and Non-slip stones, granites and glazed bricks. 
| Tue Sussex Portland Cement Company, Ltd., of New- 
_ haven, have issued a block calendar for July 1909 till the end 
_ of June 1910, a month to each page. The sketch accompany- 
_ing it shows the Auld Brig o’ Ayr, this being one of the 
_ restoration works where the ‘‘ Newhaven ’’ brand of Portland 
cement is being exclusively used. 
Messrs. EK. H. SHorztanp & Brotuer, of Manchester, 
are supplying their patent Manchester stoves to the In- 
| fectious Diseases Hospital, Lincdln, and the Clifton Asylum, 
York. Their patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventila- 
_tors are being supplied for the extensions to the technical 
' schools, Warrington, the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Lin- 
coln, and the new Council schools, High Clarence, 
A NEW smoke preventer is about to be placed on the 

market by the Furnace Appliances Company, of 9 Bedford 
| Row, W.C., who state that very complete trials have been 
| carried out during the past twelve months which have shown 
that any class of fuel may be smokelessly and economically 


Kennard 


consumed with their apparatus. They have also acquired 
the business of the British Fuel Economiser and Smoke Pre- 
venter, together with their works, offices, &c., and will com- 
mence operations on July 1. 

Messrs. ArtHuR L. Gipson & Co., of 19, 20 and 21 
Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., 
advise us that their new factory, Radnor Straw- 
berry Vale, Twickenham, is now in running order, and in 
future all orders received for their Kinnear patent steel 
rolling shutters will be filled from that address, Their offices 
and warehouse will remain for the present at the old address, 
in Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

Visitors to the Royal Agricultural Show, Gloucester, 
would be well advised to make a call at Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons’ Stand (No. 121), where they have a large 
exhibit of fire appliances and water-supply apparatus, suit- 
able for country houses, farms and estates. Motor and horse- 
drawn fire engines are on view, as well as the useful little 
‘““Valiant’’ steam pump. This is a most handy machine, 
and, in addition to fire protection, is very useful for irriga- 
tion and general pumping purposes, while it can also be 
arranged for driving light machinery. 


VY orks, 


THe Strood Rural Council have approved a modified 
sewerage scheme for Halling which is estimated to cost 
9,925/. Application is to be made for the necessary loan. 

Mr. Joun T. Woopwarp, architect and surveyor, is re- 
moving his offices on Midsummer day ‘to Garrick House, 
27 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Tue Wirksworth Urban Council have agreed to engage Mr. 
Radford, erigineer, of Nottingham, to report on the cost of 
a covered storage reservoir to hold 5,000,000 gallons, or less 
if water can be found to be available by gravitation. 

Tue Manchester waterworks committee last week opened 
the tenders for the laying of the first section of the third 
pipe from Thirlmere to the city. The section is from a point 
about two miles south. of Ambleside to one about three miles 
south-east of Carnforth, and consists of about fourteen miles 
of 44-inch cast-iron pipes. The section passes under two 
lines of railway. 


As recently sup- 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Worsley District Council decided on Monday to 
apply to the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow 9,2501. for the erection of a technical school in 
Walkden Road, Walkden. 

Tue Plymouth Borough Council have adopted a scheme 
for the provision of stable and cart-shed accommodation at 
Prince Rock for the house refuse removal depédt at an esti- 
mated cost of 4,700/. 

A cHuRcH is to be erected in the working-class parish of 
St. Philip, Litherland, in the diocese of Liverpool. An 
anonymous donation of 10,000/. was recently given for the 
building of a memorial church in some populous and needy 
parish in the diocese. 

Tue Council of the London Chamber of Commerce at their 
meeting on the 10th inst. elected Mr. Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., &c. (Henry Adams & Son, 60 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.), a member of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Chamber in addition to the engineering com- 
mittee, of which he has been a member for some years. 

Tue Guildford Board of Guardians have decided on the 
erection of a home for nurses at the workhouse, in accordance 
with plans approved by the Local Government Board, at a 
cost not exceeding 2,6501., which will be borrowed fora period 
of not more than thirty years. 

THE water committee of the Aberdeen Town Council, on 
the question of obtaining a new water supply for the city, 
has decided to apply to Parliament for powers to bring a 
supply from the River Avon, this being the scheme that has 
been under consideration for several years. The estimated 
cost is put at 835,000/., but that sum will probably be ex- 
ceeded. 


In the King’s Bench Division on Tuesday, Charles 
Groves, engineer, of Clapham, sued Messrs. Dove Bros., 
contractors, Islington, for damages for personal injuries 
caused by the alleged negligence of the defendants. It was 
stated that the plaintiff, in July last year, had his legs 
broken and his hip injured through the collapse of a scaffold- 
ing erected by the defendants on the stage of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Defendants denied negligence, but the jury re- 


turned a verdict for plaintiff for 5001. 


THE Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne have this weel 
opened a number of houses intended for the poorest class, 
The dwellings consist of two blocks, containing altogether 
seventy-two dwellings, each consisting of an apartment 
15 feet by 125 feet, with bed in alcove and screened-off 
scullery. The buildings are on Corporation land, and the 
tenements are to be let at 3s. 6d. per week. 

THE Stanmore estates of the late Mr. Frederick Gordon 
which include Bentley Priory, Stanmore Park, and the 
Manor House and Woodlands estates at Stanmore, Middle 
sex, were sold by auction in London on Monday. They 
extend over 800 acres, and produce some 10,0007. per annum. 
A bid of 507. in excess of the reserve was immediately made, 
and at the price of 275,050/. the estate was declared sold. : 

THE vicar and churchwardens of Harrow parish church 
have received authority from the Consistory Court to erect ane 
addition to the vestry from plans prepared by Sir A. Webb, — 
R.A., on consecrated ground at the north side of the parish 
church. The Court direct that between the floor of the 
vestry and the foundation on which it rested a concrete 
pavement should be laid, so that any unknown graves which 
might be beneath would be undisturbed. 

Mr. Guitpert Bayes is executing the memorial to 
Coquelin ainé, which English actors and actresses are to 
present to the Comédie-Frangaise. It is to consist of a 
bronze shrine, Greek in form, over a female gilt figure 
emblematical of “ Fame’’ holding a wreath of laurel in her 
hand. On the wall of the shrine are inscribed the names 
of the principal characters represented by Coquelin. The 
height of the shrine is 3 feet 6 inches. 


THe Hartlepool Corporation have decided upon an im- 

portant scheme for the improvement of the area at the corner 

of Corporation Road and Warren Street. The leases of the 

property in this area lapsed in December last, and, as soon 

as the land passed into the possession of the Corporation, 

the improvement committee took the matter in hand, with 

the result that a scheme has been approved by the Council 

for the transformation of the area. The land has been 

divided into nineteen sites, and these are now being offered 
by the Corporation for dwelling-houses for a lease of seventy- 

five years, the lessees to erect self-contained houses of not 
less value than 2001. each. 
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Tue Dublin Corporation decided this week :—(a) That 
the paving committee be directed to take steps to ensure that 
im future no name which is un-Irish or anti-Irish in expres- 
sion or sentiment shall be given to any new street, road, 
avenue, terrace, or other place taken in charge by the Cor- 
poration ; (b) that the name-plates in future erected on any 
such new streets or other places shall bear names in the Irish 
language ; (c) that the committee be directed to, if possible, 
complete the erection of bi-lingual name-plates on all streets, 
: roads, avenues, &c., now in charge of the Corporation during 
the next five years; this paragraph not to refer to obsolete 
or unnecessary names on any terrace, row, or villa forming 
part of a road, street, or avenue, in which the numbers run 
consecutively, and the numbers on the houses of such ter- 

races, &c., are what might be described as “ street numbers.’’ 


Tue Stafford Town Council have accepted the resignation 
of Mr. W. Blackshaw, the borough engineer. The following 
recommendations have been adopted:—(a) That on the 
appointment of a new borough engineer and surveyor the 
“services of Mr. Blackshaw be retained in the capacity of con- 
sulting engineer and surveyor in connection with the various 
departments now under his supervision, that he be paid for 
such services a fee of 150]. per annum, and that this 
arrangemefit be reconsidered at the expiration of two years ; 
(b) that a borough engineer and surveyor be appointed to 
succeed Mr. Blackshaw, the salary to be 2751. per annum, 
rising to 400/. by annual increments of 25/.; (c) that the 
committee be authorised to publish forthwith the necessary 
advertisement, examine the applications received, and select 
therefrom no fewer than three for submission to the Council 
at the meeting to be held on July 30 next. 


In the Court of Appeal, before Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Moulton and Buckley, an application was made 
on Monday to fix a day for continuing the hearing of an 
appeal by the plaintiffs in the case of William Kennedy, 
Ltd., v. the Mayor and Corporation of Barrow-in-Furness, 
against an order of Mr. Justice Bucknill staying the action 
on the ground that the dispute ought to be referred to arbi- 
tration. The plaintiffs, who are a firm of Glasgow con- 
tractors, claim 31,264]. under a contract for the construction 
in connection with the defendants’ waterworks of adam and 
intake. The defendants’ engineer had refused to give certifi- 


cate of completion, alleging defects in the dam, and the 
plaintiffs contended that as he was the arbitrator mentioned 
in the contract he was not a fit person to adjudicate in the 
matter. The appeal was partly heard last March before 
Lords Justices Vaughan Williams and Kennedy, but was 
adjourned for the Barrow town clerk and the engineer to 
make affidavits, and it had since stood over owing to the 
absence of Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. It was now 
arranged that the appeal should be reargued before the Court 
as at present constituted on Monday next. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE AND THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TuE public control committee of the London County Council 
reported in February that they had had under consideration 
for a considerable time past the question of smoke nuisance 
in London and the means which may be adopted to remedy 
the evil. In their opening remarks they say that without 
any direct statutory control or responsibility in dealing with 
smoke nuisance from trade premises, the Council has some 
indirect control by virtue of its power of acting in default 
of sanitary authorities under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. In the special cases of steam locomotives on rail- 
ways, and locomotives on roads, the Council is able to take 
direct action, and has secured a very considerable reduction 
of nuisance from these sources. 

Experience has shown that the principal enactments 
dealing with smoke are inadequate, and that important 
amendments are needed to furnish means for dealing effec- 
tively with the nuisance. All sources of smoke nuisance in 
London, except locomotives and domestic chimneys, are sub- 
ject to the operation of Sections 23 and 24 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, but Sections 23 and 24 (a) are 
so crippled by qualifying words that it is difficult to obtain 
convictions under them. The only provision of real value— 
namely, Section 24 (b)—deals with black smoke alone, and 
this is the only portion of the smoke sections of the Act 
which is enforced by the majority of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils. ° 

The limitation of this effective section to black smoke is 
unfortunate, as very frequently smoke of other colour than 
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black is emitted in such, volumes as to cause very serious 
nuisance, and yet, under the existing law, it is practically 
impossible to penalise the offenders. The extension of Sec- 
tion 24 (b) to cover any serious emission of smoke, irrespec- 
tive of colour, would be most useful, and similar powers are 
to be found in the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. <A 
further reason in support of this proposal is the fact that in 
the year 1907 unsuccessful and costly proceedings were insti- 
tuted by the Chelsea Metropolitan Borough Council against 
the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, 
Limited, and after a long trial, at which much expert: and 
technical evidence was tendered, “the e case was dismissed, with 
300 guineas costs against the Borough Council. The magis- 
trate found that it had not been proved to his satisfaction 
that the smoke, the subject of the summons, was “black ”’ 
smoke. It appears to us, says the committee, that a similar 
difficulty may possibly hereafter arise on this point, in which 
case the only section of the Act of 1891 which has been of 
real value will prove to be as unreliable as the other smoke 
provisions of the Act. The result of the proceedings also 
leads us to think that Metropolitan Borough Councils may 
desire the assistance of the Council in cases of special diffi- 
culty, and those which may possibly involve exceptional ex- 
penditure in connection with their conduct. Although the 
Council has power to act in default of a Borough Council, 
it is not in a position to assist in the manner indicated, and 
we think that this state of affairs should be remedied. 

It has been found that some of the electric lighting cor- 
porations contend that they are exempt from penalties for 
smoke nuisance, as they allege that the nuisance arises in 
connection with the discharge of statutory obligations, and 
these corporations when applying to Parliament for new 
powers have endeavoured to obtain relief from the existing 
law relating to such nuisance. -Wesee no reason why exemp- 
tion should be granted to the corporations in question, as 
there is abund: ant evidence to show that their businesses can 
be conducted without causing nuisance from smoke, and we 
accordingly submit a proposal dealing with the matter. 

It is also extremely desirable that Government property, 
which is now exempt from the provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, relating to smoke, should be 
brought under their operation, as both the Council and the 
Woolwich Metropolitan Borough Council have frequently 


.the Public Health Act, 


had cause to complain of the serious smoke nuisance from 4 
eer of the oe Arsenal at Woolwich. 


tion was passed at a Lan teuenea of the sate Tee Boroigl 
Councils, held on July 7, 1904, on the administration of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891 :—« That, in the opinion 
of this conference, it is desirable that the provisions of th 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, as to nuisances arisin 
from the emission of smoke, should be applied to property i i 
the possession of the Crown.’ 

Much nuisance has arisen from premises belonging ts 
Borough Councils, and only recently we had under consideras 
tion a serious nuisance from the electricity works of th 
Stepney Metropolitan Borough Council in Osborne Street, 
Stepney. Although technically within the statue, the nuis- 
ance is practically unpunishable and one in which the 
Council is witnout power to act in default. Having regard 
to the principle underlying the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, it seems reasonable to suppose that if the point had 
been considered when the measure was before Parliament 
the Council would have been given power to act in such cases, 
We think that it will be to the advantage of London if the 
Council is in a position to take proceedings in cases of this 
description, and, of course, action would be taken only whe n 

all other means of securing an abatement of a nuisance ha 
failed. : 

Considerable nuisance from smoke arises from trade pre- 
mises outside London, which nuisance is dealt with under 
1875. For practical purposes the 
effect of the law is the same outside and inside London, 
When such smoke drifts into London and becomes a nuisance, 
proceedings can be taken by the authority whose district is 
affected, in pursuance of Section 14 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891. In practice this limits the taking of 
action to those Borough Councils on the borders of London, 
as other Borough Councils find difficulty in proving that their 
districts are affected. All London, however, suffers more or 
less from a smoke nuisance of this description, and we 
therefore consider that the Council should also be in a posi- 
tion to take proceedings if such a course is found to be 
necessary. 

With a view to framing iegilenene acceptable ti all thom 
concerned in the administration of the law relating to smoke 
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isance, we held on March 12, 1909, a conference with fire grates on the market which secure excellent combustion 
eesentatives of the City Corporation and the Metropolitan of coal and largely reduce the amount of smoke. 


: : Much reducti c e fro sate houses 
h Councils, at which proposal s. (i. 2). sub: Much reduction of smoke nuisance from priva 
ee Pee Pog, isc a dts may be expected through the growing use of gas and elec- 


tted below, ore ony fully discussed and approved, with tricity for the purposes of heating and cooking, as it has 
» exception of No. (iv.), which, if 1b becomes law, will | been found fmat nearly half a million gas cooking-stoves are 
wer the Council to take proceedings in respect of smoke now in use in London, and their use is steadily increasing. 
jsance created by sanitary authorities. We, however, It has been suggested that the amount of smoke could also 
ace very great importance upon the proposal in question, | he considerably reduced by adopting systems of central heat- 
-. think the Council will be well advised to proceed | ing, but we are of opinion that to diminish domestic smoke 
a : ; é materially it is necessary to educate public opinion on the 
Serious smoke nuisance also arises from private houses. | subject, and a step in this direction is the instruction which 
/g estimated that one-half of the smoke in London comes | jg given to children in elementary schools in the principles 
bm this source, and at the present time does not come | of combustion, so as to make them grasp the fact that smoke 
thin the law. The smoke from each individual chimney | js not inevitable, but often results from the wasteful use of 
ay be slight, but when it is remembered that in winter | fuel. 
{obably one million domestic chimneys in London pour forth We do not propose at the present time to suggest any 
hoke daily into the atmosphere it is evident that the total action to deal with nuisance from this source, but it may be 
‘lume of smoke must be very great. As indicating the great | found necessary at some future time, unless public opinton 
aount of smoke discharged from domestic chimneys it has | brings about some radical improvement, to give serious atten- 
fen noticed that some of the densest London fogs have fom tatu grave problem. i 
fisen on days when the great bulk of business premises have © Considerable inquiry, however, would be necessary before 
en closed, and a bank of smoke in London has been seen | ameliorating measures ‘could be proposed, and we think that 
‘tise to a height of at least 3,000 feet or 4,000 feet, and to | the opportunity should now be. taken of placing the Council 
| carried by the wind in a sunlight-obscuring trail to a | in a position to expend money for the purpose. 
stance of fifty miles. As required by standing order No. 163, we have to state 
Dr. W. M. Shaw, of the Meteorological Office, states that | that we are advised by the solicitor that the Council has 
finds from comparison of records that, owing to its smoke, power to promote legislation in the direction above indicated, 
mdon loses half of its sunshine in winter, and one-sixth in | provided that the provisions of the Borough Funds Act, 1872, 
mmer, and there can be no doubt that domestic grates con- | as applied by the County Councils (Bills in Parliament) 
libute largely towards this evil. Many people advocate the | Act, 1903, are complied with, and we recommend :— 
yolition of the open fire in favour of the closed stove system (a) That, as regards nuisance from smoke in the County 
use on the Continent, but while undoubtedly the general | of London, application be made to Parliament in the session 
option of such a system of heating would result in a purer | of 1910 to give effect to the following proposals :— 
ternal atmosphere, this would be secured at the sacrifice (i.) That Section 24 (b) of the Public Health (London) 
much of the fresh air inside living rooms for which open | Act, 1891, which provides that “ any chimney (not being the 
es, by providing a good deal of ventilation, are largely | chimney of a private dwelling-house) sending forth black 
lsponsible. It is therefore unlikely that English people | smoke in such quantities as to be a nuisance”’ shall be a 
ll abandon the open fire. Although, owing to the very | nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily under the Act, 
lature of its construction, it seems impossible to combine in | should be amended by the deletion of the word * black.”’ 
1e open grate the essentials of smokeless combustion unless (ii.) That the word “chimney ’’ in Section 24 (b) of the 
athracite coal or coke be exclusively used, careful experi- | Public Health (London) Act, 1891, should be deemed to 
xent and inquiry have shown that there are several open ! include :—(a) Openings through which smoke is emitted from 
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buildings or places in which processes of manufacture are 
carried on, and the chimneys of any building or place where 
furnaces are used in operations carried on under statutory 
powers; (b) the chimneys of any Government workshop or 
factory. 

(ii1.) That in special cases of nuisance arising under 
Sections 25 and 24 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
the proceedings in respect of any nuisance may, at the 
request of and by agreement with the sanitary authority, be 
taken by the Council in such special cases. 

(iv.) That the power of the Council to take proceedings 
in respect of nuisance created by sanitary authorities under 
Section 22 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, should 
be extended to apply to smoke nuisance from electricity or 
other industrial works, or from premises used for the treat- 
ment or disposal of refuse, or for disinfecting purposes, or 
from baths or wash-houses or other buildings or wharves 
owned, leased, or occupied by sanitary authorities in which 
furnaces are used. 

(v.) That the power of Sanitary authorities under Sec- 
tion 14 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, to take 
proceedings in respect of nuisance arising outside their re- 
spective areas should be extended to the Council as regards 
smoke nuisance arising outside the County of London. 

(vi.) That the Council should be empowered to expend 
such money as it may think expedient, not exceeding 500I. 
a year, for the advancement of measures for the abatement 
of smoke nuisance. 


(b) That the costs and expenses of promoting the legisla- 


tion referred to in the foregoing resolution (a) be defrayed 
out of the county fund. 

The finance committee have prepared the following report 
on the above recommendations :— 

The public control committee are recommending the 
Council to apply in the session of 1910 for an amendment of 
the law relating to nuisance from smoke, and for power to 
enable the Council to expend sums not exceeding 500]. a year 
for the advancement of measures for the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance. No estimate is put forward in respect of 
the cost involved in administering the powers to be sought, 
which include the extension of the Council’s power for the 
Council to act in default of the local authority, and power 
for the Council to act directly in certain special cases of nuis- 
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ance. At present the expenses of the Council in acti 
default of the sanitary authority are recoverable fro 
latter. Under the proposals of the public control com 
the administrative expenses of this Council would be ch 
in connection with proceedings against sanitary authori 
and in respect of nuisances arising from sources outside 
county. 

We see no objection, from a financial point of view, to th 
proposals of the public control committee so far as they rela 
to the strengthening of the powers of the Borough Counej 
in this matter. We view with apprehersion, however, aj 
proposal which might involve the Council in increased ¢ 
penditure of an unascertained amount in connection witl 
the administration of any powers which may be conferre 
upon the Council as the result of the legislation now pro 
posed, and we are not prepared, in the absence of any es 
mate as to the expenditure to which the Council may be put 
to endorse the proposals of the public control committee, g 
far as they relate to such additional powers. 


THe Doncaster Rural District Council have instructe 
Messrs. D, Balfour & Son, of London and Newcastle-on 
Tyne, to report upon the best means of sewering, and als 
disposing of the sewage of a portion of Adwick-le-Street, ani 
also for the parishes of Owston and Skellow in their district 
which is urgently required owing to important collier 
developments in that neighbourhood. 


Tue Darfield. Urban District Council have received thi 
sanction of the Local Government Board to the carrying ow 
of a scheme of sewage disposal prepared by Messrs. D 
Balfour & Son, civil engineers, London and Newcastle-on 
Tyne, for the town of Darfield, near Barnsley. The worl 
consists in the construction of screening and detritus tanks 
from which the sewage will flow into a storage tank and be 
pumped by oil engines and centrifugal pumps to a receiving 
tank, from which it will gravitate to the liquefying tanks 
The tank effluent will flow to a dosing chamber, from which 
it will be distributed on to primary and secondary percolating 
filters, and after flowing through humus chambers will he 
discharged into the River Dearne. 
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Telegrams: “‘ ZETILLO, LONDON." / 


i 
Telephones; 1324 East, 
464 Stratford 


whether acquired for pleasure or profit, should be designed and constructed 
by experts if durability and lasting satisfaction be desired. ‘ . 
specialised for 50 years in Greenhouse construction, and can give our — 
customers the most useful designs, the latest improvements, the best quality . 
of material, and the most competent workmanship. Everything required for HS 
Glasshouse building and heating is made at our works. = 
q Plans and estimates for all kinds of Glasshouses and Heating sent free on 
receipt of particulars. 


Contractors to H.M. Board of Works, H.M. Admiralty, H.M. War Office, &c. 
Awarded Gold Medal of the Society of Architects, and Six Medals of the Royab 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH  - LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Office 


MODERN GLASSHOUSES, BY 


We have © 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE B. 


Horticultural Society. 


I22 VICTORIA ST: S-W 
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P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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*. Hintered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
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England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 

Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 

Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions os Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CU., Lid. to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of:the:many difficulties ‘which.are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
} made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
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difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessartly be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*7 As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BurstemM.—July 17.—For new public buildings. The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor will carry 
out the work. The architects placed second and third will 
receive premiums of 100/. and 50/. respectively. Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. F. Bettany, borough surveyor, Burslem. 

Derptrorp.—Sept. 1.—The Metropolitan Borough Council 
of Deptford invite designs for a branch library at New 
Cross, 8.E. Premiums of 50 guineas, 25 guineas and 
10 guineas will be awarded. Assessor, Mr. J. 8. Gibson, 
V.P.R.I.B.A. Deposit ll. 1s. Competition is limited to 
architects practising in the city or county of London. Mr. 
Vivian Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Cross Road, 

Guiascow.—July 51.—The patrons of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Hutchesons’ Hospital invite designs for laying 
out for feuing and building about 195 acres of their lands 
of Thornliebank, Eastwood. Premiums of 100l., 75l., 501. 
and 251. will be awarded. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Hill & 
Hoggan, 194 Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


GrimsBy.—July 30.—For the extension of the town hall, 
at an estimated cost of 26,000/. Premiums of 250/., 1501. 
and,100/. will be awarded. An eminent architect will act 
as assessor in conjunction with the borough engineer. 
Deposit 21. Apply to Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

Reapine.—July 31.—The Berkshire County Council in- 
vite designs for offices, committee rooms, &c., on the For- 
bury, Reading. Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 


KREENOL + 


THE 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 
AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c., &c. 


Samples and Particulars from the Sole Makers : 


| [acents WANTED | 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO., 
Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 


assessor. Premiums of 100/., 75l., and 50/. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Apply to Mr. J. Fred Hawkins, county surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

Srokn-upon-TrENT.—July 9.—For additions to the town 
hall, including hall to seat 3,000 people, and police court. 
Premiums of 1001. and 507. for designs placed second and 
third. Mr. J. B.’ Ashwell, town clerk, Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Watsoxen.—June 30.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications and estimates for a new school. 
Apply to the Secretary, County Education Offices, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

Wuritrsy.—July 30.—The North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council education committee invite designs for a 
secondary school. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, assessor. Apply 
to the Secretary,. Education Offices, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 

Woop Green.—July 9.—For the erection of public baths 
at a cost of 8,0007. Premiums of 50, 25 and 15 guineas. 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.1I.B.A., assessor. Architects 
should send particulars of baths recently designed by them 
to Mr. W. P. Harding, clerk, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
See advertisement. ay ie 


CONTRACTS: OPEN. 


Asuitey.—July 12. For erection of an additional class- 
room for fifty childrén:and'a cloakroom! at Ashley Council 
school, Hants.’ Mri W. J. Taylor, county. surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. aw 

Barnet,—June 30.—For erection: and completion of a 
County Council school. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. 
Smith, county surveyor, Hatfield. 

Barrow-1N-FurnNEss.—July 7.—For erection of conveni- 
ences in the public park. Borough engineer’s office. 

Baritey.—July 5.—For: the -erection and completion of 
conveniences at the Carlinghow Council schools. .Mr. Osear 
J. Kirby, borough engineer, Town Hall, Batley. 

Bicester.~—July 12.—For the construction of the new 
cattle market us follows :—Contract No: 1—Buildings, roads, 
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‘workhouse, 
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drainage and concreting. Contract No. 2—Constructional 
ironwork for cattle, sheep and pig pens. Deposit 3l. 3s. 
each. Mr. Richard, Parker, surveyor, Market Hill, Bicester,’ 
Oxon. \ ) 
BIRKENHEAD.—July 19.—For the construction of a dwarf 
brick wall, with counterforts and stone coping, to the 
Bebington Road and Albany Road frontages of Victoria 
Park. Deposit 10s. Mr. Chas. Brownridge, M.I.C.H., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
BirMINGHAM.—June 29.—For supply and erection of 
platform roof covering at Moor Street Station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The New Works Engineer, 
Paddington Station, London. — [a 
BuacksurnN.—July 5.—For erection of the higher 
elementary school and swimming bath on Blakey Moor. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme and Messrs. 
Stones and.Stones, joint architects, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. Pre ) 
BoytestonE.—July 1.—For erection of three cottages, 
cowsheds, &c., on the County Council Small Holdings at 
Boylestone, Derby. ‘Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Maurice Hunter, 
surveyor, All Saints’ Chambers, Derby. | 
Bravrorp.—For erecting extensive alterations and ‘addi- 
tions to St. Stephen ‘National schools, Bowling Old Dane. 
Mr. T.-L. Dixon (late Brayshaw & Dixon), architect’ and 
surveyor, Bowling: Old Lane, Bradford, and Halifax Road, 
Buttershaw. | 
Bricuton.—July 6:—For erection of a residence at the 
Elm Grove, for the assistant medical, officer. 
Messrs, Hawker & Clover, architects for the Guardians, 
€ North Street, Brighton. oe aes 
Bury.—July 10.—For the erection of a secondary, school 
in Westminster Street. Deposit 21. Mr. J. T. Halliday, 
A.R.1I.B.A., 14 John. Dalton Street, Manchester. 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-F R1TtH.—F'or erection of Primitive Metho: 
dist schools. Messrs. Bryden & Walton, architects and. sur. 
veyors, Buxton. % 
CHoPWELL.—June 30.—For erection of five shops. 
D. M. Spence, architect and surveyor, Shotley Bridge, 
CoTHERSTONE.—June 28.—For additions and alterations 
to St. Cuthbert’s Grove, Cotherstone, Darlington. Mr. Wm, 
Kidd, Red Lion Hotel, Cotherstone. a a 
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ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 
_Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 


LONDON OFFICE: Chiswell House, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office : Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATI 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. | 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICAT 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON. E.C. 


PATENTED 


- MACDALEN ROAD, 


~ WENSUM STREET, NORWICH, 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Carden, E.¢ 


Telephont)} 
9169 CERA 


Telepho 
7371 Wis 


STEEL @ FOR GAS 
BOILER STEAM 


JORWATER ©} 


= ROUND ELBOW 


“LONG SCREW —— 


~ SHORT PIECE 
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CRICKLADE AND Swinpon.—July 12.—For internal and 
external renovations to Cricklade, Old Swindon and New 
Swindon police stations, Wilts. Mr. J. George Powell, 
county architect and surveyor, Cor Offices, Trowbridge. 

Croypon.—June 29.—For the following works for the 
Croydon Town Council, viz. :—(a) Builders’ work necessary 
in the erection of engine and boiler houses, two cottages, &c., 
at the Waddon Well (Contract No. 5); (b) smith and iron- 
founders’ work necessary in the erection of a steel roof, &e., 
in the pumping station at the Waddon Well (Contract No. 6). 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. George F. Carter, M.I.C.KE., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

CupwortH.—July 2.—For the conversion of offices 
(builder, plumber), at Cudworth, Snydale Road provided 
school. The West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 

' Darrmovutx.—June 30.—For erection of a pair of cot- 
tages at Above Town. Mr. W. Percy Marr, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, Dartmouth. 

Drwssury.—June 29.—For the various works required in 
enlarging a weaving shed in three contracts :—(1) Mason; 
(2) joiner, ironfounder, plumber and painter; (3) slater. 
Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, F.R.I:B.A., architects and 
surveyors, Market Place, Dewsbury. . 

DorcHesteR.—June 28.—For repairs at the following 
Council schools during the ensuing summer holidays :— 


Bothenhampton, Buckhorn Weston, Caundle Stourton, 
Charmouth, Gillingham, Handley, Kinson, Lytchett 
Matravers, Lytchett Minster, Stour Provost, Stratton, 


Swyre, and Yetminster. 
Office, Dorchester. 

DroyispEn (Lancs).—June 28.—For erection of buildings 
to contain refuse destructor and sludge-pressing plant, ad- 
joining the sewage disposal works. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. 
Charles Hall, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Droylsden. 

Fatmouty.—July 5.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas, near Gyllyngvase Beach. Mr. H. E. Tre- 
sidder, P.A.S.I., A.I.S.E., architect, 23 Church Street, Fal- 
mouth. 

_ Fratuerstone.—July 8.—For the following works :— 
Featherstone new school (builder, joiner, slater, plasterer, 


The Secretary, County Education 


‘plumber, painter). 


Deposit 1J. each. The West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Frenton (Starrs.).—The Fenton education committee 
invite tenders for (1) the heating apparatus; (2) furniture, 
for infants’ school in course of erection in Manor Street; 
(3) construction of a panic exit, iron staircase and sundry 
work in connection therewith at the boys’ department of the 
Market Street schools; (4) renovation of the temporary 
class-rooms at Heron Cross schools ; (5) painting at (a) Queen 
Street schools, mixed department; (b) St. Mary’s schools, 
Havelock Street; (c) the new cookery school, Market Street. 
Mr. 8. B. Ashworth, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

GATESHEAD.—June 26.—For the several trades required 
in erection of a parish hall for Christ Church. Send names 
to Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, architects, 67 Westgate 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Giascow.—June 28.—For the following works of F Block 
(special diseases) at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, viz. :— 
(1) Digger, mason, brick and steel; (2) carpenter, joiner, 
glazier and ironmonger ; (3) plumber ; (4) plasterer ; (5) tile 
and marble. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
architect, 15 Blythswood Square. 


GrantHam.—July 14.—For erection of a girls’ secondary 
school. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. H. H. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., 
Silver Street, Lincoln. 

GUILDFORD.—July 12.—For the construction of the super- 
structural buildings (upon foundations already completed) 
over the refuse-destructor plant and machinery at Bellfields, 
Stoke. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. G. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


Hatrrax.—June 30.—For additions to house at Salter- 
hebble. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, architects, &c., 
Post Office Buildings, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Huit.—July 9.—For steel roof work required in an ex- 
tension of the Madely Street baths, for the Corporation. 
The work consists of eight elliptical principals of- about 
74 feet span, together with purlins, lanterns, &c., the total 
weight being approximately forty tons. Plan 2s. 6d. De- 
posit 1. Mr. A. EK. White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town 
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To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars frea, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Lutde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London’ 


EE SS SE EDEL SET SS PETTERS EIT, 
ENGLISH BROS., Lrp. 
PETERBOROUGH. 


Large stocks of prime quality seasoned ENGLISH 
Oak, Ash, and Elm, planks and boards. 
Specialities : 

ENGLISH Oak Flooring and matched boards. 
ENGLISH Oak Park Fencing with cleft pales. 
ENGLISH Oak Ornamental Entrance and Handgates. 


Mouldings in any wood to Architect's own designs. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 
36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE, 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


KEICHLEY. Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


MACHINERY. “Exhibition: 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


Sd ee a 
PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
inufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Old Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. , Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
2-Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


_ ELECTRIC 


[YDRO-EXTRACTORS 
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; CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


CHILMARK STONE QUARRIES, 


WiLTs. 


Proprietors—T. T. GETHING & CO,, 
201-203 Warwick Road, Kensington (late T. P. Linuy), 
STONE.—Portland Series, 


of which Salisbury Cathedral is built, also used in the restora- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and 
Rochester Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, 
Mansions, &c. 

Merchants in every description of Stone, Marble and Granite, 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.¢. | 


Box TUNNEL, G. W. Ratuway (East End). 
CorsHamM Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOCKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. COPENACRE 
BOX GROUND. CORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK (ADJOINING 
Monks Park). PULPIT BED and COMBE DOWN. 


The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO, Ld. 
y-% 


CORSHAM, Wilts. 

- LONDON DEPOT: WARWICK RD., KENSINCTON, W, 
Telephones—No. 19 Corsham, & No, 3440 Ken sington, 
Telegrams—* QUARRIES, CORSHAM.” 

Quotations given for every descrintion of BATH STONEWORK, - 
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Hytur.—June 28.—The Secretary of State for War in- 
vites tenders for the following work :—KErection of sixteen 
‘‘bh’’? married soldiers’ quarters (cottage type) in one block 
at Hythe barracks, in the Eastern Command. Deposit 10s. 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. | 

TRELAND.—June 30:—For the erection of National schools 
at Gorey, co. Wexford. Deppsit 11. Mr. G. L. O’Connor, 
M.R.I.A., architect, 426 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


IrELAND.—July 1.—For the erection of Foresters’ Hall, 
Arklow. Mr. M. Waldron, 58 Main Street, Arklow. 


TrELAND.—July 5.—For building a dwelling-house at 
Ballyherridan, near Armagh. Mr. Sampson  Jervois, 
M.R.1.A.1., architect, Armagh. 

IreLAND.—July 14.—For repairs, &c., to the surgeon’s 
house, Longford Infirmary. Mr. §. Wilson, registrar, 
Medical Hall, Longford. 

KwoTrinGLey (YorkKs.).—July 1.—For erection of a 
school at Knottingley. Deposit of 1J. must be paid direct 
to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Messrs. Tennant & Collins, architects, Pontefract. 


Leeps.—July 1.—For erection of a block of buildings in 
Hope Street. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Buildings, 
15 Park Row, Leeds. 

LirrtenamPtTon.—July 1.—For building and completing 
a shelter hall on the Green. Mr. H. Heward, M.S§.A., sur- 
veyor, Town Offices. 


Lonpon.—June 26.—For certain repairs and decorative 
work at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, 8.E., for 
the Bermondsey Board of Guardians. Deposit 101. Mr. E. 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooiey Street, S.E. 


Lonpon.—July 5.—For the construction of two under- 
ground conveniences in Horseferry Branch Road, by Com- 
mercial Road East, Ratcliff, E., for the Stepney Borough 
Council. Deposit 51. Mr. M. W. Jameson, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. ; 

Lonpon.—July 12.—The Tottenham education committee 
invite tenders for summer repairs to various schools in their 


district. Separate tenders are invited for repairs to play- 
grounds. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. W. H. Prescott, A.M.I.C.A., 
surveyor to the committee, Council Offices, Tottenham. 


Lonpon.—July 20.—For erection of school buildings to 
accommodate 1,032 children, at Vicarage Lane, Hast Ham: 
Deposit 501. Send names by June 29 to Mr. R. I. Curtis, 
architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


Lowrstorr.—June 29.—For erection and completion of 
an additional ward pavilion and for additions to the ad- 
ministrative block at the sanatorium, Rotterdam Road. 
Deposit 21. Mr. G. H. Hamby, A.M.I.C.E., borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


Mancuestrer.—June 30.—For the construction of an 
underground lavatory for males at the Poultry Market, 
Shudehill. Deposit 1/1. 1s. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


Mancuester.—July 12.—For erection of the Moseley 
Road Municipal school, Fallowfield. Deposit 2l. 2s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Maryport (CUMBERLAND).—June 30.—For the various 
works in connection with the building of fifteen workmen’s 
cottages, viz.:—Two at Crofton, four at Brayton, one at 
Mealsgate, four at Aspatria, three at Bullgill and one at 
Dearham Bridge, for the Maryport and Carlisle Railway 
Company. Separate tenders for the cottages at each place. 
The Engineer of the Company, Maryport Station, Cumber- 
land. 


NEWBIGGIN-By-Spa.—July 13.—For extending the 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea Council school, Northumberland. 
Deposit 1l. 1s. Send names to Mr. C. Williams, secretary 
to the education committee, the Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


PEAKDALE.—July 8.—For erection of infants’ school and 
additions to Peakdale Council school, near Buxton, Derby- 
shire. Deposit 11. 1s. Send names to Mr. George. E. Gar- 
lick, architect, Quadrant Chambers, Buxton. 


PrnsnetT.—For erection and completion of a Council 
school for 250 children, and a cookery room, at Pensnett, 
near Dudley. Deposit 1l. 1s. Apply to Mr. Graham Bal- 


ISPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), {4 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


| 4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
I ot FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “Photo, London." 
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British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

.'12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member ta 
£0 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ONVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


Tae original introducers of the Hot Water 


“MAXinum Daylight 
Glass” 


increases Daylight 5 to 20 times 
when glazed in ordinary windows. 


“Cat’s Eye Glass ” (nc. 
A Brilliant and Decorative Glass. 


Splendid for Partitions, Door Panels, &c. 


Send for Samples and test 
for yourself the merits of these 
scientifically shaped glasses. 


| Stocked by the largest glass merchants. 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW CLASS CO. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London. 


| MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, E | 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Piern 
Manufacturers, { 

SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, Ww 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi 


Art Metal Work of all kindae KOLuS) 


WITCHELL& C2” 
56 LUDGATE HILL,LONOON e.c 


| 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO 


LIMITED, © 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Emprov 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. | 


' Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 4 : 
Electric Bells 4 
Supplied and Fixed, 2 : 


*_. Estimates Free. 
Distance-no object. _ 


“Syue], JeoLIpulyAD 
42qBM OZ] 97 JO S1aonposjzU] [eUTS}IO opp 


Telegrams, 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.’ | 
f Telephone No. 288, it! 
Nottingham. - 
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SUPPLEMENT 


four, 7 director 
Stafford. 


Reproutu.—July 1.—For renovations and alterations of 
the workhouse. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 

St. Arpans.—July 15.,—The visiting committee of the 
_ Middlesex County Asylum, Napsbury, St. Albans, Herts, 
invite names of contractors willing to tender for alterations 
and additions to accommodate 582 additional patients at the 
asylum. Offers to undertake a portion of the work only will 
not be entertained. A selection will be made, and the 
selected firms will then be invited to tender. Mr. Rowland 
_ Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, W. 

SatTasH.—June 30.—For converting the space under the 
Guildhall, Saltash, Cornwall, into two committee rooms. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

ScoTLanD.—For alterations at Alan Ker school, for the 
Greenock (Burgh) School Board. Deposit 10sf Mr. A. F. 
Niven, clerk, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 

Scortanp.—June 28.—For the mason, carpenter, slater 
and plaster works of alterations and improvements upon the 
dwelling-house and farmsteading at Invernoughty. Mr. 
Charles Christie, factor, the Estate Office, Strathdon. 

Scortanp.—July 5.—For building workmen’s hall, insti- 
tute and free library at Cwmbach, Aberdare. Mr. Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aber- 
dare. 

SHARLSTON, NEAR WAKEFIELD.—June 28.—For erection of 
a central Sunday-school near St. Luke’s Church. Deposit 11. 
St. Luke’s Lodge, Sharlston, near Wakefield. 

SHooter’s Hity.—July 16.—For the construction of a 
water tower and other subservient works. Deposit 101. with 
the Accountant, Metropolitan Water Board Offices, Savoy 
Court, Strand, W.C. 

Sxipron.—June 28.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater and steel work required in erection of addi- 
tions to the Science and Art Schools. Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Skipton. 

SoutHamptTon.—July 3.—For alterations and additions 
to’ ““F’”’ warehouse, Town Quay. Deposit 1l. Mr. E. 
Cooper Poole, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Town Quay, South- 
ampton. 


of education, County Education Offices, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
fill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


atching & Reed Laying 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


YS hh ne {GH CLASSAOINERY& Mout pve 
“Manuractuk® 


wo 


Church and Turret Clocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, 


Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 
without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, &c. 


Estimates Free. 


i] CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| EQS 
Wop BLOcK FL@RINGe PAVING A 


11 


SouTHEND-on-Sra.—June 30.—F or alterations and addi- 
tions to the boys’ and girls’ departments of the Southchurch 
Hall Council school. Messrs. Burles & Harris, architects, 
Clarence Street, Southend-on-Sea. 


STAINLAND.—June 30.—For new floors at Bowling Green 
school, Stainland, West Riding. Mr. J. H. Thorpe, divi- 
sional clerk, Town Hall Buildings, Elland. 


SroKkE-on-TrENT.—June 26.—For erection of skating rink 
in Wharf Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Send names to Mr. J. 
Beardmore, architect, Stoke-on-Trent. 


TivertToN.—July 7.—For erection and completion of new 
school building for the Governors of the Middle Schools and 
School of Art. Deposit 2. 2s. Mr. E. 8. Perkin, director, 
School of Art, Fore Street, Tiverton. 

TopMorDEN.—June 30.—For the mason, bricklayer, 
joiner, plumber, glazier, painter, ironfounder and steelwork 
required in the erection and completion of a motor-’bus 
garage at Millwood. Send names to Mr. J. A. Heap, 
borough engineer and surveyor. 


Wates.—F or the removal of old iron lavatories in various 
Council schools at Merthyr Tydfil, and the provision of new 
glazed stoneware lavatories with modern fittings complete. 
The Deputy Surveyor. 

Watrs.—June 28.—For the re-erection of tower at the 
public baths, Penarth. Mr. H. Snell, architect, 13 Hick- 
man Road, Penarth. 

Watrs.—June 30.—For erection of a new church at 
Ammanford to seat 600. Send names to Mr. W. D. Jenkins, 
F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., architect, Llandilo. 

Watres.—June 30.—For erection of thirty houses for the 
Park View Building Club, Blackwood, Mon. Mr. Alan H. 
Davies, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Dock Street, New- 
port, Mon. 


Watrs.—June 30.—For erection of two shops, at New 
Road, Skewen. Mr. Richard Thomas, Miner’s Arms, 
Skewen. 


Wates.—July 3.—For erection of thirty or more work- 
men’s cottages off Glyn Terrace, Tredegar, Mon., for™the 
Glyn Building Club. Mr. A. F. Webb, architect and sur- 
veyor, High Street, Blackwood, or Tredegar. 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
¢ RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


Also Rail- 


Estd. 1805. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wates.—July 5.—For building ten-houses at Aberdare 
for the Monk Street Building Club. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—July 5.—For erection of two semi-detached 
houses in Turkey Road, Llantwit Major. Messrs. W. M. 
Lewis & L. N. Morgan, architects, Pontypridd, Tonypandy 
and Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 7.—For erection of:a vestry, with con- 
veniences and boundary walls at Ystrad Mynach, for the 
Welsh Methodist Connexion. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—July 7.—For the erection and completion of the 
following works at the Swansea Union workhouse :— 
(1) Operating block, together with bridge connecting same 
to male block, &c.; (2) extension to female imbecile block. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Swansea. 

Watrs.—July 10.—For erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached villas at The Walk, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. 
Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wartertoo (Lancs.).—June 28.—For shelters, picket 
fencing and entrance gates at Crosby Road Recreation 
Ground, Seaforth. Mr. F. Spencer Yates, A.M.I.C.H., sur- 
veyor to the Council, Town Hall, Waterloo, Lancs. 

WermBirey.—June 50.—For extension of the public offices, 
Harrow Road, including the erection of a fire station. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, surveyor, Public 
Offices, Wembley. 

Wuatrty Briper.—July 10.—For erection of joint 
Council schools at Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire, to accommo- 
date 336 children (mixed and infants), with cookery and 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. George H. 
Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, County 
Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

WHITEHAVEN.—June 29.—For alterations and additions 
to the old infirmary at the workhouse. Deposit 5s. Mr. 
George Boyd, C.E., 35 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 


Wrensury.—ZJ une 26.—For interior alterations to Wren- 
bury Church, near Nantwich, comprising wood-block floor and 
reseating to nave and aisles, heating, ventilation, &c. De- 
posit 3l. 3s. Mr. C. Russell Hall, architect, Congleton. 


TENDERS. 
BASINGSTOKE. 


For the extension of the main sewer to Worting. 


£695 12 6 


Batt & Co., Maidstone (accepted) 
BEESTON. 

For alterations and repairs to Wesleyan church and schools, 
Beeston, Sandy, Beds. Mr. ‘THos. CockKRILL, 
A.M.1.C.E., architect, Market Square, Biggleswade. 

Napp |. : : ; £256 6 “0 

Baldock 212.10 0 

Haynes 204 9 0 

Fennemore 202 14 0 

Cope. 199 -8°'0 

SHARP (accepted) . 195° °F 20 
BYFLEET. 


For the erection of the first portion of new church. | 
TARRANT (accepted) £6,758 0 0 
GRIMSBY. 


For erection of villa residence in Weelsby Road. Mr. G. ‘A. 
Mumpy, architect, Grimsby. 


Pumfrey £940 0 0 
Gill 897 0 0 
Vicars . 885 0 0 
Thompson & Son 862 0 0 
Johnson 860 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand 847 0 0 
Parker & Son, Boston and Grimsby (ac- 
cepted) 2 : ; : 810 0 0 
For erection of villa residence in Weelsby Road. Mr. 
G. H. Mumpsy, architect, ee 
Pumfrey . £1,030 0 0 
Gill 975 0 0 
Vicars... 925. 0 0 
Thompson & Son 901 0 0 
Johnson 895 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand ‘886 17, 6 
Parker & Son, Boston and Grimsby (ac- 
cepted) : r 0 


ARK, 


BOX GROUND. 


CORSHA M Down, (“7 FOR HARDENING rr i WATERPROOFING; ae STOKE GROUND, 
rarieion OWA, Gz} & PRESERVING Gf BUILDING MATERIALS aniAR ARNCEAC UARRIES, 


LONDON DEPOTS 
G, W. ena Weetonteees Park. 


HEAD. OFFICES:- 


LIVERPOOL — 
eee BUILDINGS, 


ABBEY BAVTEL 


L.&S.W.R HANGE ST EAST, 
132. Grosvenor Road, M 
Pimlico, TRAFFORD PARK. 


Messrs, ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPY. 


19, 20 & 21, Tower Street, Upper Saint Martin's Lane, London, W.C., | 


beg to announce the completion of their new +f 


RA DNOR WORKS, Strawberry Vale, TWICK ENHAM 


and that all future orders for 


| KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS | 


will be filled from that address. 


i 
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S00. 


COBRIDGE (STAFFS.). 
For additions to manufactory, for Messrs. H. & R. Johnson. 


Messrs. R. Scrrvener & Sons, architects, &c., Hanley. 
Chatfield £1,286 0 0 
Godwin 1,159 0 0 
Grant & Sons aise 1b 
Cooke . F iAKes ON 
Cornes & Son 1,095 0 0 
Grant. ; 1,078 0 O 
Colley & Lindop 1,058 0 0 
Bennett Bros. : : ; 1,000 0 O 
Warpie, Longport (accepted) : ; 990 0 0 
Smith . : : d : : 980 0 0 

GOSPORT. 
For erection of a Baptist church in Stoke Road. Messrs 

Joun Witts & Sons, architects, Derby. 

Privett : £2,567 0 0 
Davis retary? (08 0) 
Jones & Sons 2,479 0 0 
* Lear & Son . 2,497 0 0 
Evans . Aji Ore O 
Light & Sone 2,oro0n0 0 
Croad 2,294.0 70 
Dash . 2255 OO 
Hunt, Gosport (accepted) . 2;215 10 O 
Architects’ estimate . 2,250 0 0 


HASTINGS. 
For building a public convenience in Fairlight Road, St. 
Helen’s, "Hastings, and other works, Mr. P. H. PALMER, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Hastings. 
Barter, Hastings (accepted) . 
HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 
For enlarging the tanks at the William Henry Pit Sewage 


£239 0 0 


Works. 
Harrison £199 0 O 
White . 195 0 0 
Hudson & Sons 19250) 0 
Greaves . 182 10 6 
Westgarth 179 12 1 
Brown aCe MO) < 18) 
Robinson LZ0ee Ol 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For re-erection of a mill at Bay Hall. 
Sykes, architects, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 


Messrs. Srocxs & 


Law, Stead & Sons, mason cco 245 a OO 
Cooke, concreter, fireproof flooring, &c. 1,075" 8 3 
Ratcliffe, joiner . , ; " : 473 10 6 
Brooke & Co., ponteuntee : t . : 292 0 0 
Marsden & sore plumber . ; : F 192 10 0 
Pickles Bros., slater . ; : P : 188 10 0 
Moxon & Sons, painter . , : : Ae /, 
Jowitt, plasterer . ; : ; é : 73 10 Q 


KIRKHAM. 


For erection of an elementary school and cookery and manual 


building at Kirkham, Lancs, to accommodate 200 

scholars. 

Corram, Preston (accepted) £3,718 0 O 
LONDON. 


For electric lighting at the London County Council Secondary 
school, Putney. 


Foster-Curtis & Co. £876 14 9 
Whitehead Bros. 848 9 0 
Caspards, Ltd. : : : : P 824 10 0 
Macdonald . : : , i , : 796 10 O 
Taylor & Co. . : d : : ; 789.0 0 
Harland, Bowden & Co. : ‘ : ; 771 0 O 
. Harper Electric Company . , i : 762.9 0 
Newton & Co., : F : : ; : 1000 0 
Balchin, Schulz & Co. . ; : : : 740 0 O 
Mecredy, Eaton & Davidson . : : ; 740 0 0 
Tilley Bros. . 5 ‘ : ; ‘ } 722 12 0 
Weston & Sons 720 0 0 
Larkins & Co. 719 14 O 
Bridger & Co. 694 9 0 
Pinching & Walton (recommended) 665 3 0 
Love & Sons . 655 0 0 


’ For the making-up and paving of poe eres Tooting. 

Bre 2; Doon, borough engineer. 
Watt (accepted) : 
Borough engineer’s estimate 


£3,643 0 0 
4149 8 7 


) EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


RRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DELTA METAL, &c. 


Tet, Ad.: ‘*Pavissemus, London.’”’ 


Tel. No, : 2538 Paddington. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO. 


ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS, 


_™ DELTA METAL CO.,\>- 


EAST CREENWICH, ? ai 


LONDON J S.E. 


Sevssel, - Cimmer, 
Vorwoble, Sicilian, 
fava and Acid - - 
Resisting Asphaltes. 


HORMEAD WHARF, HORMEAD ROAD, HARROW ROAD, W. 


Hu. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS 


TOTTEN HAM. N.« 


TE tEPHONE 
TOTTENHAM e 


LD 


LON DON?? 


JOINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOULDINGS  Toaty orsicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
m LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For electric lighting at the Oliver Goldsmith school, | For providing and fixing a hot-water heating apparatus at a 
Peckham, for the London County Council education com- school on the Dingle Lane site, Poplar. 
mittee, Wontner-Smith, a Se & Co. 5 : . -£699 10 0 
Grant & Blake, Clapham Junction (recom- Turner & Co. ; mo) ate : 660 0 0 
mended). : : : : soeld2 0 0 Boyd & Sons . A : , ; : . 656 0 0 
ae Kinnell & Co. ; ; ; : 3 . 644 0 0 
For erection of a manual training centre for forty boys on Stevens & Sons. : : ; : : 637 0 O 
the Park Walk site, Chelsea, for the London County |  vYetton & Co. . , ; : ¢ ; : 630 0 0 
Council. Palowkar & Sons . : : F ; é 608 0 0 
Lapthorne & Co. . + . . «. S1,265 0 0 J.&F. May... . |.) 
Roberts & 00...) 52) 5 si aerate tas 204.0 0 Korting Bros.  . . . soo 
J. & W. Drake . : : : : : OG. Gack e Coot t < 554 0 0 
Bendon, Ltd. . . . . . . 1,219 3 3 G. & E. Bradley (recommended) . : : 555 0 0 
Peattie . . . . : . : 1,162 : 7. Architect’s estimate (education) . : ; 570 0 0 
nae & oo : ; : : ; ; ieee g | For electric lighting and bells in a secondary school on the 
athey bros. : : : : ; 2 . West Hill site, Wandsworth. 
Triggs 1) 42,065.01 ON eich £876 14 9 
Soole & Son, Richmond (recom mended) : 1,052 14 10 Which 4 he ae ‘ : ; 5 : 848 9 0 
Architect’s (Education) estimate  . : 179156 0230 Gane os f ; ; : : f 824 10 0 
For school at Torriano Avenue, St. Pancras, N.W., for the es ee : ¥ : . ; : ; AEA 
London County Council. pm Ae ane : ; i i adie 
y Harland, Bowden & Co. : 5 : ‘ 771 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : : : -) £14,758 0" 0 Harper Electric Co. . : ; : : 1027 08-0 
Leslie & Co. . . . . 14,056 0 0 Newton & Co. é : : : 750 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : . . 13,671 0 0 Mecredy, Eaton & Dav idson ; : : 740 0 0 
Johnson & Co. gS I ay UP Schulz & Co... . ae ee Oe crag 
Smith gSonsa, peewee ee. 10,082 "h OD Tilley Bros... ©. «s,s 
McLaughlin & Harvey . : z : 135,192 See 7 Weston & Sons. : 2 : : : 720 0 0 
ae ormick & Sons . : : : : 13,0635 0 0 Larkins & Co. ‘ 719 14 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts Toe | tO) ORO ame Bridger & Co. : rs 
Godson & Sons : : : . . 12,987 0 0 Pinching & Walton (recommended) : : 665 3 0 
Treasure & Son ; 5 : : - 12,951 0 0 Love & Sons . ' : . 655 0 0 
Kearley . ; : 12,893 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate : , : 725 0 0 
Chessum & Sons (recommended) : : 12,648 "6° 5S 4 aig paving Eatonville Road, Balham, Mr. P. Dopp, 
Lawrance & Sons. : : 12,530 0 0 borough engineer. 
Architect’s (Education) estimate . . 13,154 0 0 Harber & Co. (recommended) . . . 8799 17 
For the following work for the Wandsworth Borough Coun- Borough engineer’s estimate . . . . 856 15 11 
cil: —Making-up and paving of Waldron Road, Spring- | For the making-up and paving of Bridgford Street, Spring- 
field. Mr. P. Dopp, borough engineer. field. Mr. P. Dopp, borough one 
Harrineton & Co. (accepted) . : . £1,390 0 Wall (recommended) : : « S78. 5x 0 
Borough engineer’s estimate. , : 1,534 9 O Borough engineer’s estimate) : ‘ 5 443 8 7 
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SUPPLE MENT 

=a ee 

LONDON—continued. 

For the supply of deal blocks for use in the L.C.C. tramways department. (1) 100,000 3-inch by 9-inch by 43-inch, for depdts 
north of the Thames ; (2) 50,000 3-inch by 9-inch by 44-inch for depéts south of the Thames; and (3) 50,000 3-inch by 


9-inch by 4-inch to depots south of the Thames. 


1 and 2. Price per thousand. 


Delivered by barge at 


Delivered by van at 


Metropolis Deptford Battersea Mavropolis” y Parkh arse odio De pear daueaenr Ute ana Diattetae 
; vee Wharf. Wharf. Wharf. Wharf, Road. Wharf. Depét. Whart. 
Sir William Burnett & Co. . - £6126 5 £6126 726126" £612: 6°. £6 12 6. ee IB bec 12 6G £6 1236 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood . & ey alk G) Gece OF ViE9 Ge ele9 (oy alal 4) 6 10 9 6109 6129 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. 6 11 6 6 86 6 86 621379 6139 Ga 99 6139 Gieloeg 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. . 6 99 6 99 Gm 9a9 6119 69119 671159 6119 rey UE Me 
Howard Bros. & Co., Commercial 
Wharf (recommended) Gaiee 6 6 4 6 6 4 GelLOn5 fey Ala GelLORS 6 11 3 Gelisc 
3. Price per thousand. 
Delivered by barge at Delivered by van at 
a eee Deptford Wharf. Battersea Wharf. Deptford Wharf, 7 Battereen Waitin OVE Der an 
Sir William Burnett & Co. a eatee allds ye te, £506 LOI9 £5 19 9 fey INGE OS, £5 ee See 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. . Sy Wl & oye ne oe 5a Gas Ss ley oy as) {S 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. . dae ts ao J aro 0 O96 O 5s 19S S719. S 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood ; 5:13 9 5 13 9 5168S epee A a ms ees 
Howard Bros. & Co., Commercial W harf (recom - 
mended ) tao 3, eL2en9 5 16: 4 Fee kioe t ae lie 
For cleaning and painting work at L.C.C. schools. Drury Lane Day Industrial School, Holborn. 
Contracts to be sealed. Hornett - 3 : 312 10 0 
Battersea Park Road, Battersea. Blavstoen en Lsteneehn 
Triggs . : : ; : : : . £330 0 0 Stevens & Sons. ; 437 0 0 
New Park Road, Clapham. <Pakeman. Street, Islington. 
Rice & Son . ’ F P : : ; 289 0 0 Mather . e : 340 0 0 
The Deptford Park, Deptford. i erbury ‘Road, Islington. 
F.& T. Thorne . . ‘ : : ; 397 0 0 Langsford . Ap7 VO 0) 
Baltic Street, Finsbury. Kennington Road, Kennington. 
Mason & Co. . : ; : d ‘ A 252 0 0 Ford ; ; 334 0 0 
New King’s Road, Fulham. The Springfield, Ken nington. 
Triggs : ? : - ‘ ‘ : S99 i.Ous Os) Triggs) V: ; 441 0 0 
Old Woolwich Road, Greenwich. Brow hill Road, Lewisham: 
Groves : ; : ; : : 410 0 0 Kazak * 2 390 0 0 
Queen’s Road, Hackney. Haseltine Road, Lewahene 
Woollaston Bros. . 550 0 0 | Groves . : 428 0 0 
Scawfell Street, » Haggerston. C rampton Street, Newington. 
Press, Robinson & Co. . 588 0 0 Glendinning p F ; : : 488-10 0 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS, 


tI 


LLLP LSI 


The FIRST in the Field. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


20 Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESCO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


‘HE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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LONDON —continued. 
Salters Hill, Norwood. 
Brown & Son 


School of Marine Engineering ond Navigation, Poplar. 


Vigor & Co. . 
Silwood Street, Rotherhithe. 


Leng 

Rice & Son 
Triggs 
Staines & Co. 


Johnson . 2 

Roberts & Co. 

Bendon 

Brown & Sons 

Richards & Co. 

Lole & Co. . 

J. & W. Drake 

W.R. & A. Hide. 

McArthur & Co. . 

A. & F. Polden (recommended 
Colls Road, Peon 

Glendinning . 

Line : 

Holliday & Greenwood . 

Goad 

Rice & Son 

King 

Bragg & Bane é 

Read : os. 

Parker & Sits ; 

Maxwell Bros. (recommended) : 
Mina Road, Walworth. 

Appleby & Sons 

Turnbull & Son 

Goad 

Garrett & Son 

Fenn ; 

Parker & one ; 

Maxwell Bros. (recommended) 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 


STEEL WORK. y) 4 
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Hearn ville Road, Wandsworth. 
Oak Lodge (deaf), Wandsworth. 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster. 


St. Darnstorn S aad Rulha wm. 


407 0 0 


595 
430 
375 
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LONDON —continued. 
Goodrich Road, Dulwich. 


Read : £684 0 0 
Bragg & Sond F 3 675 16 0 
Orpin : 664 0 0 
Mitchell & Soni 654 8 0 
Parker & Sons 652710) 0 
Line 645 0 0 
Leney & Sons 637 0 O 
Young 62-0 
Garrett & Son (recommended) 554 0 O 
Brown & Son . 519) Ore0 


MARLOW (BUCKS.). 


For bacterial contact filters, pump well, engine house, out- 
fall to river, &c., at Marlow, for Messrs. Thomas, 
Wethered & Sons, Ltd. Mr. W. Farruny, engineer, 
69 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Moran & Son £2,378 0 0 
EK. & E. Iles 2,148 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 2,111.15 4 
Dean & Perkins : : 5 1,988 12 1 
Pedretie . : : : : De 1,895 14 1 
Griffiths 1,855 6 5 
Catley 1,850 0-0 
Dixon 1,817 12 10 
WATSON, Ascot (accepted) . 15756-0240 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For erection of a nurses’ home at the Royal Portsmouth, 


Portsea, and Gosport Hospital. Mr. C. W. Bzyrs, 

F.R.I.B.A., architect, Southsea. 
Jones & Son : , £7,890 0 0 
Davisu. VevActaye WO) 
Coltherup & W oods 7; 1005204 0 
Light & Son 7,587 0-0 
Croad 5 7,000 -0 0 
Wakeham Bros, . Ler taye LO) 0 
Crockerell . T2615 0750 
pea be Sprigings ’ , } Teco 0 
Satter, Portsmouth (accepted) . ‘ , 6,997. 0 0 


fi}OUR STOCKS cCoNSIST 
/ oF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
ANGLES & PLATES. 


office: ¢ Bath Steer 


Office & ee 


port Dundas, 
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a SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. SOLIHULL. 
‘THE ANNUNCIATION.”—CARTOON FOR TEMPERA PAINTING IN HOE ogee) f ne ‘ is ae, oat a Lyi pie satial 
Saat apparatus, for the Guardians of the Poor o e Solihu 
BAR CE UEOR eTOUCEST RR: Union, Warwickshire. Messrs. W. H. Warp, archi- 
tects, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, ALDERMANBURY, E.C. Rosser & Russell .  -. ; ; : pis aay ee 
Hope & Sons . ‘ : : : ; 375 0 0 
—— Reynolds & Co. . : : j : 365 0 0 
HOUSE AT : Southall : ‘ : : : : Z 365 00 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. Stott & Co. . ‘ : : : : s 347 2 6 
Moorwood, Sons & Co. . : : : : 319 0 0 
THE2DOVER, NEAR POLING, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. Parker, Winder & Achurch . : : , 300 O O 
The Griffin Ironworks Co... : : : 299°"2'G 
Haden & Sons > ‘ : , : : 205. 0s 0 
OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, HERTFORD.—QUAD. Taylor . 280 0 0 
: = =) Siac Rese opi fo <5, ee THE PuroHrarbe FounpRy Co. Birmingham 
(accepted) . : 2 : ; : 272 0 0 
SOLIHULL. 
For erection of aged and chronic wards, &c., for the Guar- SITTINGBOURNE. 
dians of the Solihull Union. Messrs. W. H. Warp, For the erection of a new elementary school at Sittingbourne 
architects, Paradise Street, Birmingham. for the Kent education committee. Mr. W. H. Rosry- 
son, M.S.A., Caxton House, S.W. 
Bloxham . : : : : 2 PP euljeoLe us 0 Sanderson . ; P . SOTO Ont 
Horton : : . . 7,277 0 O Edwards. ; ; : : : 5 582 0 0 
Dorse . . . . . . 6,995 0 0 Morse & Co. P : ; : : : 5,195 0 0 
Barnsley & ‘Sons ; é : ; ; 6,989 0 0 Patrick 4 ; 5.001 aad 
eee 6,984. 0 20 Higgs . | - , UG So Bites Coreen 
ee eer |) ee) 6981-0- OT) “Drowley'& Co. . (.) © 9 WE Sarre 
Robinson. ; ; ; - 6,970 0 0 Dixon ! ~e, PES +) Matagean 
pe eee 6,950.0. | 'Godden & Son. ee | a ago 
Rowbotham. . ‘ : 6,940 0 0 Hayward & Paramore : : : 4771. 0.20 
Whitehouse & Sons . 4 . . ‘ 6,921 0 0 Thomas & Edge . . : } : ; 4762 0 0 
ee ey 68100 0) Swest Bross | we en 
Webb & Son : é : " : : 6,900 0 0 Gates & Sons. , ; : ' : 4,750 0 0 
Sapcote & Sons . : : 6,855 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : ; : 4,758 0-0 
Grove & Sons. ; : 2 : 6,797 0 -D» Wallis & Sons . q as : ’ ‘ Ce 2 lee Omen 
Smee a : : : : ‘ : 6,735 0 01} Ingleton P : : : : ; ; 4,697 0 O 
Gibbs . ‘ : : 2 : : 6,573 0 O Skinner : : : ; : ; 5 4,687 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons ; ; ; : : 6,469 0 0 Fuller & Sons . : : : s ; 4.675 0 0 
Bragg Bros. 5 : : : : 2 6,448 0 0 Amos & Foad . : : ; é 4,669 0 0 
T. & W. Thompson 6,300 0 0 InGy as : : : “ : : : 4,649 0 0 
Dattow & Sons, Bing Heath (accepted) 6,240 0 O Denne & Son  . : : : : ; 4,640 0 0 


H ESTIA GRATES wx BLOWER 


Register, Interior, or Mantel Register. 


(PATENT) 
Blower, Swing Canopy and Damper combined. 


SIMPLE in CONSTRUCTION and 
ACTION (no part can get out of order). 


BLOWER is hidden behind canopy when not 
in use, and when wanted is EASILY 
LOWERED and REPLACED (no 
fastening required). 

BLOWER gquickens or revives a fire. 

DAMPER and CANOPY save fuel and 


completely control combustion. 


ARTISTIC, CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE. 


The ‘‘Hestia”’ Grates hold the Certificate 
of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR LISTS. 
GOODS SUPPLIED THROUGH MERCHANTS. 


| CAMELON IRON CoO., Ltd., FALKIRK, ‘Scotland. | 


Makers of Stoves and Ranges; Baths (Porcelain, Vitreous and Metallic Enamelled); Pipes and 
\ _Fittings for Rain Water, Soil, Hot Water and Gas; Furnace Pans, &c., &c. 
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SITTINGBOURNE—vontinued. | WALES. | 

Monk : 5 4 A : ‘ . » 4601 10 O | For erection at Briton Ferry of fifty-one houses for the 
Pethick Bros. : : , 5 4,588 0 O working classes, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Wise . , 4,577 0 O ie ALEX. CLARKE, architect and surveyor, Briton Ferry. 
Barker & Son 4,499 0 O W. Davies : £12,026 0 0 
Jones & Andrews 4,475 .0 0 Jones & Thomas ‘ 11,785 0).0 
Ballard & Co. 4,464 0 0 W. P. & E. Williams 11,285 0 0 
Bishop & Sons A ofd 0-20 Davies & Co. 11,239 0 0 
Davison 4,347 0 0 Gower 10,510 0 0 
Seager 4 4,336 0 0 Evans é 10,340 0 O 
W. & L. Bowss, Milton (accepted) . : 4,312 10 0 WATERS, Briton Ferry (accepted) 9,555 0 0 

Architect’s estimate : 9,745 0 0 


SURBITON. 


For erection and completion of extensions to the electricity 
works in Ewell Road, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. Joun ArmitacE, architect, Sanctuary House, 

Westminster. 
Hawkins & Co. . £2,155) 0e50 
Casse 1,937.07 0 
Kavanagh & Go,” ins VAayey (0) 10) 
Coles . : 1,750. 0550 
Thompson & Sons 1,630 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton 1,580 0 0 
Minter . 1576-0500 
Holliday & Greenwood 1,569. 0780) 
Patman & Co. 1,550 0 O 
Carmichael 1,549 0 0 
Kearley 5 1,513:7,0080 
Limpus & Son 1,500 0 0 
Jarman & Co, 1,499 0 0 
Deacon & Son 1,498 0 0 
Turner 1,496 0 0 
Cesar Bros. L478 20580 
Gibson & Son . 1,395 0 O 
Nightingale 1,369 0 0 
F, & G. Foster 1,358 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co, 1,350 0 0 
Fryer & Co. é 1,299 0 0 
PASTERFIELD & ENGLISH, Streatham “(pro- 

visionally accepted) 1,266 .0:,0 


For erection of fifty or more OAs at Ebbw Vale, for the 
Mount Pleasant ‘‘ Model Cottage ” Building Club. Mr. 
W. Harris, architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, 
Bargoed. 
Gradwell & Co., 1407., 1457. 4s. and 1561. 
Edwards, 1351., 1371. and 1471. 
Davies & Co., 1251., 1351. and 1501. 
Rowland & Davies, 1241. 10s., 133]. and 1471. 
Davis, 116l., 1267. 2s. 6d. and 1371. 5s. 6d. 
Warkrs, Ebbw Vale, 115]. 15s., 1247. 10s. and 1371. (ac- 
cepted). 
For erection of schools at Tallis Town, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
Mr. H. Warsrs, architect, Ebbw Vale. 


CoLBORNE, Swindon (accepted) £14,200 0 0 


For erection of a workman’s institute and gymnasium at 
‘ Wattstown, Rhondda Fach. 


Williams £3,900 0 6 
Isaac . : : 3 ; 5 ; 2;992 0.0 
Evans Bros., Cathays, Cardiff (accepted) 2,747 0 0 
D. Richards , : : ; 2,600 .0 0 
A. Richards 2,194 0 0 


WALLASEY. 
For the erection of a secondary school for the Cheshire 
County Council. 


Huxiey, Malpas (accepted) £15,430 0 0 


Mr. Joun T. Wooparp, architect and surveyor, is re- 
moving his offices on Midsummer Day to Garrick House, 


“TILT” FIRE 


@ With the “TILT” FIRE you cannot fail to get a Bright Fire in a Few Minutes. 


27 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


@, This fire aroused considerable interest at 
the great Building Exhibition, and when 
seen will be appreciated. 


G, The tilting arrangement is so simple that _ 
there is nothing to get out of order. No 


other hearth fire has such advantages, 
Many hundreds already sold. 


Points—QUICK LIGHTING. CLEAN HEARTH. 
QUICK OR SLOW COMBUSTION. 
SAVING OF FUEL. 
CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Prices from 39/3. 


Write for Full Particulars and New 
Designs, or call and see same burning at 


Goalbrooldate Co., Ltd. 


15 & 16 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W.. 


WORKS: The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., 
-Coalbrookdale, R.S.O., Sheopahives 


i BRISTOL SHOWROOM; : West India House, Welsh Back, _ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. R. T. Becxerr, architect, is moving his office from’ 
Liverpool to 7 Abbey Buildings, Chester, on June 28. 

Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied 
by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow, the sole makers, 
have been used for the ventilation of the New Bridge Street 
U.F. Church, Alexandria, erected from the plans of Messrs. 
H. & D. Barclay, architects, Glasgow. 

Amone the clocks recently erected by Messrs. Wm. Potts 
& Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle, or recently ordered, are an 
illuminated turret clock and pier clock with bells, at Bourne- 
mouth, a clock with three dials at Castle Rock Church, Lon- 
donderry, and a new clock at the parish church, Kirkby 
Malzeard, near Ripon. 

Messrs. Grorce Mitts & Co., Lrp., engineers, Rad- 
cliffe (proprietors of the ‘‘ Titan’’ Sprinkler), have received 
the following letter from the Manchester Guardian, Ltd. :— 
*“You will be interested to hear that a fire oecurred here 
on the 14th inst., simultaneously with the explosion in 
Deansgate, and that the sprinklers which you installed for 
us last year acted promptly, not only keeping the fire down 
in a rather dangerous spot just under the roof, but giving 
the alarm on the gong. The fact that the fire occurred in 
the highest part of the building makes the test as complete as 
we could well desire, and we need hardly say that we have 
every reason to be pleased that we installed them.”’ 

J. G. Cuitps & Co., Lrp., electric and hydraulic en- 
gineers, Willesden Green, N.W., are exhibiting at the Royal 
Agricultural Show, Gloucester, this week. The principal 
feature is a 24-feet diameter plant, which consists of their 
special turbine upon a steel tower 60 feet high, with vertical 
shaft driving a Morris Hawkins variable speed generator 
placed vertically at fifty volts, and charging a twenty-eight 
cell Pritchett & Gold battery, having a discharge capacity of 
450 ampere hours. They are lighting the show cottage of 
the Country Gentlemen’s Association, 200 yards distant, and 
supplying current for working an electric grill there by 
means of the wind turbine. Another point of interest is 
that the storage battery is divided into two parts; fifty volts 
can be used for working the cooking apparatus and other 
machines exhibited, and 25 volts for the lighting. The plant 
also supplies energy for many of the other exhibits. 


IVERPOOL 
LONDON 


ie fea CU 
L 


VARIETIES. 


Tue National Art Collections Fund have removed their 
offices to Queen. Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Tue Royal Oak Hotel, at Bowness, in the Lake District, is 
shortly to be enlarged and altered from the plans of Mr. J. 
Hutton, architect, of Kendal. 

Mr. W. S. Maxwett, of Gainsborough, has been ap- 
pointed surveyor of the Horncastle North District. The 
salary is 140]. a year, and there were eighty-five applicants. 

Tue Branksome Tower Hotel, Bournemouth, is to be con- 
siderably enlarged. The plans, which have been prepared by 
Mr. H. E. Hawker, architect, Bournemouth, provide for 
thirty-two new rooms, and the alterations and extensions 
have received the necessary magisterial sanction. 

GuasGow libraries committee recommend that, in place of 
Arbroath stone stairs, as included in the estimate for the new 
Mitchell Library in North Street, stairs formed of reinforced 
concrete be substituted, the treads and risers to be covered 
with marble, at an estimated extra cost of about 2501. 

Mr. A. W. Smiru, F.R.I.B.A., Maidstone, has prepared 
plans and estimates for the erection of a hospital for the 
Maidstone Rural Council at a cost of 6,4001.,; exclusive of 
site. The matter has been deferred for further considera- 
Lion. ian & 

Mr. H. H. Couzens, A.M.I.E.E., has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer for the borough by the West Ham 
Town Council. Mr. Couzens is at present deputy electrical 
engineer at Bristol. The salary is 5001. per annum, rising 
to 7001. by annual increments of 501. 

THE Chelmsford education committee reported last week 
that Mr. W. H. Pertwee, the architect for the proposed 
school in Hill Road, which site had been abandoned, was 
prepared to accept 75]. for preparing those plans in view of 
being appointed architect for the schools in Trinity Road. 
The bill was for 1001. It was agreed to settle the account at 
once, 

Tue Birmingham Board of Guardiaris have agreed to the 
erection of a new laundry at the workhouse -in accordance 
with plans prepared by Mr. W. H. Ward, at an estimated 
cost of 5,200/., including machinery. The report of the 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


LONDON& . @ Drawing and Tracing Office, 
: 98 High Street, Putney, London, S.W. 
LANCASHIRE re deere: pes z J 

FIRE Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 

Prints (every process). Perspectives, Modelse 

INSURANCE COMPAN 


Estates Developed. 
MORTGAGES AND FINANCE, 
ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


Security £4,607,705. 
.... {45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. rT ” 
Head Offices {72 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. The “ THORNCLIFFE 


INSURANCE co SIRE — ACCIDENT — MARINE 


SER oT ae Senge tas ones | Cast Iron Sectional Boiler 


Total Assets Exceed £11,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, |ISAWE 507% 


OF YOUR 


COAL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


Burglary, Workmen’s Com- “SINE QUA NON” “Rance. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
46 Newcastle St , London, E. 


—— ANNUITIES, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


pensation (including Domestic [Copy] 


Guarantee, Motor Car, Plate 
(Glass, Loss of Profits, &c. 


4 st = GENTLEMEN,—You will no doubt be pleased to hear 

Servants), Sickness, E idelity that the “Sine Qua Non” Range we recently had from 

you is giving every satisfaction ; we understand that 

the amount of coal consumed is practically one half of 
what the old range consumed. 

We have, under the circumstances, strongly advised 

our client to have another “Sine Qua Non” fixed, and 


nccasioned *y Fire, 


June 8, 1909, 


SSS Sa EE so save the other rae eran 
: We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
Head Office: || LONDON: ’ (Signed for A. Hatox & Co., Lrp.,) 
7 J. H. STONEHOUSE, Director. 
LIVERPOOL: Chief Office : This unsolicited testimonial, with many others, may 
i lication to. 
1 Dale Street. 1 Cornhill. be seen at, and Catalogues obtained on app F 
. poe tole Sayers at eega eee 2 NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 
rk 9 THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 11-14 BURY STREET LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. — Near SHEFFIELD. —— 
DER SIRE IE ES TS EEE SEIN 
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infirmary management committee recommending ‘the adop- 
tion of plans for a matron’s house at an estimated cost of 
6001. was also agreed to. 


A commirrer has been formed to promote a national 
memorial to Gainsborough in his native town of Sudbury. 
The original scheme was limited to the county of Suffolk, but 
a meeting held at the House of Commons determined to 
make a general appeal for funds. A committee was formed, 
with the Marquess of Bristol as chairman, and has held two 
meetings. The committee ascertained that a statue by one 
of the best artists would cost 2,000/., half of which has been 
promised. 

Messrs. Epwin Fox & Bousrietp will offer at auction 
on Wednesday next at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, the 
freehold residential property ‘“‘ Bowden House,’’ Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, with grounds extending to nearly thirty acres. 
The land has a frontage of about 1,600 feet to the London 
main road, and along the west side is a grass lane which will 
probably become a leading thoroughfare. The estate pre- 
sents, therefore, large building prospects. 


Tue Liverpool Green Room Amateur Dramatic Society, 
Mr. B. A. Malandrinos, president, are considering the advis- 
ability of erecting a centrally situated hall in Liverpool, 
suitable for concerts, recitals, lectures, and stage plays, and 
capable of accommodating about 700 people. It is believed 
such a building could be provided at a cost of 14,000/. in- 
clusive of site. 


THE sanitary and plans committee of the Middlesbrough 
Corporation held last week a special meeting to consider a 
report recommending the adoption of the water carriage 
system. It was pointed out in the joint report by the 
Borough Engineer, Medical Officer, and Sanitary Inspector 
that under the Public Health Amendment Act, 1907, the 
Corporation could now demand water-closets in every new 
building. They recommended this. to be done, also the 
gradual abolition of the existing pan-closets and privy 
middens, of which there were about 17,000 in Middlesbrough. 
The cost of conversion would be about 95,000/. The com- 
mittee agreed that the Corporation adopt the Act, also that 
no building plans be passed in future which do not provide 
water-closets. 


Ar the last meeting of the Wexford County Council a 
letter was read from the Local Government Board stating 
that of the twenty-three candidates whose names were sub- — 
mitted for the position of County Surveyor, eleven were _ 
qualified for appointment. Of the twelve others, five with- 
drew their application or did not attend the examination, 
five failed, and two were ineligible. There were only four 
candidates before the Council—viz., William Fitzgerald 
Barry, Co. Surveyor, Monaghan; Robert B. Chillingworth, 
21 Charlemont Place, Dublin; Stafford Gaffney, 46 North- 
umberland Place, Dublin; and Ignatius O’Sullivan, High- 
land Railway, Inverness, Scotland. Mr. 8S. Gaffney was 
ultimately elected. 


Mr. Naruan Sotomon JosrpuH, F.R.I.B.A., 18 Porchester 
Terrace, Bayswater, W., died on the 11th inst., at the age 
of seventy-five. He became a member of the Institute forty- 
six years ago, and had considerable practice, especially in 
the construction of dwellings for the working classes. He 
was architect to the Guinness Trust and the Four per Cent. 
Industrial Dwellings Company, and was also employed for 
similar work by the London County Council and other public 
bodies. Mr. Joseph retired six years ago. i 


Ir was reported on Tuesday at the meeting of the Middles- 
brough ferry committee that the contract with Sir William 
Arrol & Co., of Glasgow, for the construction of the trans- 
porter bridge at Middlesbrough had been completed, and the 
firm were about to proceed with the work. The committee 
decided to advertise for quotations for the testing of the 
steel to be used for the bridge. The steel is to be made in 
the Glasgow district, and the testing will be at the manu- 
facturers’ works. 

Tue Blackrock Urban Council (Ireland) have received a 
letter from the Local Government Board stating that they 
had received the report of their chief engineering inspector, 
Mr. Cowan, on the inquiry held into the application of the 
Council for sanction to a loan of 14,5001., for the purpose of 
erecting working-class lodging-houses. The plans submitted 
for the buildings could, it is remarked, be materially im- 
proved, as indicated by the Inspector at the inquiry, and the 
Council would do well to obtain the advice of an architect 
who has had special experience of such work. - The proposal 
to erect sixteen houses to be let at 8s. a week seems to the 
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UBEROID 


ROOFING 


Ruberoid is a_ high- 
grade permanent roof- 
ing. suitable for all 
buildings and all roofs. 
Is made in three 
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is nota painted coat, 
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Board questionable, as the rent appears excessive for houses 
to be erected under the Acts in Ireland, and it is doubtful if 
such rents could be secured. An architect is to be appointed. 

THe Shrewsbury Town Council have adopted the re- 
commendation of the improvement committee for the erec- 
tion of new stables and depét at Renshill for the accommo- 
dation of the horses of the Corporation, for office stores, car- 
penter and blacksmith’s shop and other conveniences, at a 
cost of about 8,000/. It was pointed out that the scheme, 
owing to the position of the new stables and yard, would 
effect a saving of at least 2001. per annum in time and labour. 
The report was also adopted of the sanitary committee, who 
advised the erection of a public slaughter-house at Renshill 
at a cost of 8,080/., including the cost of land and existing 
private slaughter-houses in that vicinity. 

At the Mansion House, Mr. Alderman Howse some weeks 
ago dismissed a summons brought by J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
against the Corporation, under the Public Health Act, for 
failing to remove rubbish from a restaurant in the Poultry. 
The firm appealed in the High Court. The case raised the 
question whether the refuse of an eating-house or restaurant 
was “house’”’ or ‘“trade’’ refuse. The Lord Chief Justice 
said they were convinced that the refuse in question was 
house refuse. Therefore the appeal would be allowed. He 
hoped that the question would be further argued before the 
Court of Appeal, and, if necessary, before the House of 
Lords, because it was of considerable difficulty and import- 
ance. 


AT a recent meeting of the Swadlincote Urban Council 
a letter was read from Mr. Carnegie, the donor of the public 
library, in reply to a letter from the Council asking him to 
make up a deficit of 3171. 10s. on the building scheme. Mr. 
Carnegie’s reply to the request was that if the Council had 
been a little more economical in laying out the funds, the 
application would not have been necessary. It was absurd, 
the letter proceeded, that planning, supervision, and expenses 
of the competition for and preparation of designs should 
come to 13 per cent. of a total expenditure of 4,000/.; and, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Carnegie had sent 202]. in June 
of last year to meet the deficit, he failed to see how they 
could reasonably ask for the present deficit to be made up. 
A member said the architect led the committee to believe 
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Every new house piped for Gas should have this System 
installed. Simple, inexpensive, and absolutely reliable, 
71 Farringdon Road, 


G. HANDS & Cco., LONDON, E.C. . 


‘SCOTCH DEPOT: 87/89 Dunlop Street, GLASGOW. © 


that, whatever accounts he passed, Mr. Carnegie would pay. 
No action was decided upon. 


Tue Belle Steamers announce that the starting time of 
the Nore steamer from Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, has 
been altered on Sundays from 1.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. This 
will enable people residing in the suburbs to reach the 
metropolis in time to catch the steamer. The boat will call 
en route at Greenwich at three o’clock, North Woolwich at 
3.50, and proceed to Gravesend and round the Nore lightship 
and back to the same piers. Commencing July 5 trips will 
be run on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays to the Nore, 
leaving an hour earlier than the above times, and will call 
at Southend and Sheerness. Special steamers will leave 
Fresh Wharf at 10 a.m. to view the fleet in the Thames on 
July 19, 20, 21 and 22. Full details can be obtained on 
application to Belle House, Fish Street Hill, E.C. 


THE Special Commission of the executive officers of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, which visited Rerlin 
and Hamburg, have returned to London. The commission 
comprised Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed. (chairman), Mr. 
Ellis Marsland (honorary secretary), Messrs. Percy Col- 
lins, J.P., and J. Herbert Dyer (members of the Executive), 
Mr. Horace Folker (honorary auditor), and Major Maitland 
Coffin, F.R.C.P. (honorary medical officer), The questions 
examined by the commission on the journey related chiefly 
to the construction of large drapery stores, warehouses, 
theatres, schools, and hospitals. The commission also viewed 
a number of petroleum stores, scenes of fires, and they had 
an opportunity of inspecting a number of new fire stations, 
and of witnessing demonstrations with modern fire appli- 
ances. On their journey outwards they visited Hanover, 
and some of the members of the commission also visited 
Kiel, At Berlin the occasion of the visit was taken by the 
Chief Officer of the Royal Police Fire Brigade to arrange a 
special display of the working of his brigade. The arrange- 
ments for the journey having been carefully prepared in ad- 
vance, and the authorities having put all possible facilities 
at the disposal of the commission, a very large number of 
useful data was obtained, and it is intended, as on pre- 
vious occasions, to publish the data together with illustra- 
tions in a report to be issued by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. 


ANTHROL 


Wood Preservative 


Protects all varieties of wood from 
decay and from the ravages of all 
s:  wood-destroying insects _—:: 
Animals will not gnaw wood 
treated with Anthrol. 
the appearance of wood and 


Improves 


may be varnished or painted if 
desired. 


Antiseptic & Disinfectant. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


THE ANTHROL CoO., 


KINNING PARK, GLASGOW. 
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Tue British Vacuum Cleaner Company seem to have 
installed their appliances in all the principal. hotels, 
theatres, and shops, not to mention in Buckingham Palace, 
the Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts. As a general 
rule the plant, consisting of filter, pump and electric motor, 
is worked from the basement. The iron pipes in connection 
with the vacuum pump are carried up in the lift shafts and 
provided with connections on every floor. Flexible tubes are 
connected up to these points, the tubes being of. sufficient 
length to reach every room on any particular floor. But the 
company have now thought of the multitudes of householders 
who do not require a plant on such a scale, but who prefer 
to be independent of house cleaning by contract. They have 
perfected a portable vacuum which runs on three broad 
rubber wheels, and can be connected with any electric light 
fixture, and only requires one person to work it. 

The 1909 catalogue of Messrs. Norton & Gregory, Ltd., 
Castle Lane, Westminster, 8.W., and Glasgow, clearly 
shows how completely the firm meets the widely differing 
requirements of technical offices. Section I. deals with 
surveying instruments, and includes improvements which are 
shown for the first time, such as solid uprights for ‘theodo- 
lites. Section IT. devotes sixty pages to drawing instruments 
and appliances of the best quality, from pins to roller-beating 
cabinets. The third and last section gives the accessories 
which form so important a part of office work whether it 
be the pencil, the indiarubber, the drawing paper, and even 
the office chairs. It also gives explanatory notes upon the 
firm’s own drawing and tracing offices and plant for litho- 
graphy and photo-lithography, camera work, . modelling, 
typewriting and other aids to relieve principals from much 
worry and trouble. Messrs. Norton & Gregory make it their 
business to provide for, if not to anticipate, the special needs 
of their clients, and their efforts continue to enjoy an ever- 
increasing appreciation. 7 

The United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd., have 
produced a catalogue that is striking in many respects, most 
particularly for its directness. The compiler apparently set 
himself to say all that he has to say in the fewest possible 
words. A brief introduction is followed by illustrations and 
short descriptions of the seven systems employed by the com- 
pany. This is cunningly arranged, for they are set out in 
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the centre of separate sheets with wide margins on both sides 
and top and bottom. The consequent impression of spacious- 

ness is in marked contrast to that conveyed by the generality 
of catalogues issued by similar companies, which are cal- 

culated to daunt any but the most courageous. Six out of 

their seven floors are hollow; in. these reinforced: concrete 

beams are introduced at intervals, between which are placed 

concrete tubes, or terra-cotta lintels, or terra-cotta tubes, 

or (when very deep girders are employed) separate ceiling 

plates and cover plates. : For these hollow floors no centering 

is required, which is a highly important feature. The weight 

of the U.K. floor is about half that of a ‘solid concrete floor, 

thereby reducing the quantity of steelwork. There is no loss 

in strength, for in the first public-test. a floor 24 feet by 

12 feet and 12 inches in thickness, consisting of hollow con- 

crete tubes, supported on ferro concrete beams without any 

steel joists, withstood a load exceeding 161,000 lb., this being 

equal to 560 lb. a square foot, or 6.6 times the load for 

which it was intended. Other subsequent tests have proved 

no less satisfactory. The centre of the tubes may be utilised © 
for pipes, &c., as was done in the chemical laboratory at 

Cambridge where they served for air ducts to the radiators, 

for cable trenches, &c. The catalogue gives photographs of 

various works, and mentions which particular system was 

employed and any particular points of interest. It con- 

cludes with reproductions of some working drawings of a 

few of their contracts, including a storage tank, swimming 

bath, cattle market, and water tower. 


The Reiss patent system of natural ventilation has been 
brought to this country and manufactured in Birmingham 
by Mr. W. S. Vellinghausen, who purchased the British 
patent rights. The Reiss ventilator consists of a rectangular 
underframe or base, and one or two hood-shaped lifting 
frames overlapping each other. These iron frames, which 
are connected bya system of lifting levers or expanding 
trellis work, open uniformly on both sides, and lift very 
high, forming, in conjunction with the base, a shaft into 
which the foul air, &c., enters, It is claimed that by this 
means (whichever way the wind is) a constant movement of 
the air in the inside of the apparatus is produced 
since the outer air carrying off the inner air-brings about an 
absorbing effect. The Krupp Works at Essen have over 400 
of these ventilators. é 
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Two or three years ago, in the course 
of a paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, mention was 
made of the difficulty carvers continually 
meet with in connection with architects’ 
indications of carving, which are often 
rough sketches by a junior. The archi- 
tect himself merely marks on his draw- 
ing the word ‘‘ carving.’’ Unfortunately 
the carver feels compelled to follow out 
the rough outline given, whether it be 
bad or good. . That carvers can produce 
excellent work, and that their work is 
deserving of every encouragement and 
assistance, is shown in the illustrated 
list just issued by Messrs. Hofler, Ltd., 
and especially in the photographs of 
some of the ecclesiastical work carried 
out by them. The firm undertake 
to reproduce details and designs fur- 
nished by their clients, carefully, and 
with the utmost fidelity. We illustrate 
as a specimen of their work the en- 
trance doors of the Imperial Hotel, 
Russell Square. The first half of the 
list shows some of the designs for 
Austrian oak panelling and chimney 
pieces. Messrs. Hofler emphasize the 
fact that all their panelling is properly 
framed up out of solid 1 inch Austrian 
oak, and that no veneered or 3-ply 
panels are used. Moreover, the panel- 
ling is specially constructed to plan, so 
as to fit the position it is intended to 
occupy, without extra charge. The 
prices vary considerably in accordance 
with the difficulty of the carving. The 
oak chimney pieces offer a wide selection 
of pleasing designs. 

Some excellent advice is given by 
Messrs. Revy, Phillips & Co., Ltd., in 
the introduction to sectional catalogue 


2 3 C1, Cooking Apparatus. It is stated for 
ENTRANCE DOORS AND SCREEN. Executed by Horier, Lrp. instance that a well-made apparatus of 
Cuas. Firzroy Dout, Esa., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. : average weight will easily last four or five 


HYDRAULIC, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


—— evectric & || A, SMITH & STEVENS | 
Liits ... 


We are one of the oldest estae 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 
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BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
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times as long as a cheap article; the aim of the company isnot | something more than a trade catalogue. The purpose of this 
to submit articles at low prices, but appliances of thoroughly | well-bound and well-printed book is thus described :—‘‘ As - 
reliable design and quality at a reasonable figure. Stress | a decided want exists of a section book which deals not only ~ 
is laid on the importance of fixing and setting being en- / with the properties of individual sections, but shows at a 
trusted to none but an experienced contractor, or left tothe | glance their values in different combinations, and without 
company todo, It is also important to note the warning that loss of time enables a selection to be made of the combination 
many stoves and ranges have been ruined by being fired too | best suited to the case in point, we have compiled these 
severely at first. The catalogue illustrates the appliances tables.”? The section book is divided into three parts giving 
that are now manufactured to aid the chef, such as central | the property tables, beam tables, and strut tables of sections. 
kitcheners, roasting ovens, carving tables, steam chests, | The volume concludes with a table of beam loading factors. 
grills, and toasters. In addition it shows numerous aids to | Two, plates are given; the first is for determining at a 
cooking on a small as well as a large scale. Messrs. Revy, | glance the shearing force in tons that a given web will safely 
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Phillips & Co., Ltd., are, it should be added,..general, elec- sustain without the use of stiffeners; the second is a linen 
trical‘and heating engineers ; their cooking apparatus being | chart which shows the economical values of different types of 
only one department. stanchions. ‘Standard Steel Construction’? has now 


Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., were the first. British | Teached its third edition. | It may confidently be anticipated 
manufacturers to produce lifts worked by electric current. that. the demands of architects, engineers and contractors, 
Their latest catalogue shows to what a diversity of uses they for whom. it is compiled, will quickly render necessary the 
are now put. At’ Lisbon the company have installed a | Publication of further editions. 
double-cage electric ft at the Santa Justa tramway station, 
for carrying passengers from the town to the level of the 
tramway at the top. The lift is constructed to ‘raise a load “To and Fro Route Directory” is a new monthly that, 


( ‘tn e: age, ¢ » heig ‘ravelis feet. 3 ane ; 
oes ds sce oe ie wane unlike most new periodicals, meets requirements that have 


‘and the lift is capable of raising the full load at a speed of | ever been met before. It shows “ how to go from anywhere 
280 feet per minute. The jifts are fitted in an ornamental to anywhere in London,”’ the area embraced being roughly 
iron structure, and were manufactured in the Falmouth from the Isle of Dogs to Hammersmith, and from Hamp- 
Road works, and erected by Messrs. Waygood’s men on the stead Heath to Deptford. It is a wonderful publication 
site. Quite different are two passenger lifts fitted for the | and a marvel of painstaking Jabour carried out on a clearly 
Bournemouth Corporation to carry passengers from the cliff defined system. ‘There are no doubt some small inaccuracies, 
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level to the new Marine Drive. The Ramsgate cliff lift, as was inevitable in the initial issue, but the conipilers 
which was opened in July last year, makes a perpendicular invite corrections, and will no doubt unake each successive 
ascent in a brick shaft. A special lift is made for motor- | monthly issue more and more accurate. The first part is the 
ears, with large platforms and gears of extra strength. But | street directory (seemingly every street in the area comprised 
it is for passenger, goods and service lifts that Messrs. R. is given); Part 2 is a location directory, giving the leading 
Waygood & Co., Ltd., are universally known. The company shops, theatres, museums, businesses, baths, &c. There must 


y 7 a: + air Jalan <a Ye . . . . 5 
have installed the m in Buckingham Palace, St. James's | fe some difficulty in selection, for there are sixteen archi- 
Palace, the new War Office, Gaiety Restaurant, numerous | tects, thirty-two builders and ten contractors. Part 3 is the 
liners, and other places where personal comfort is a first | youte directory, in which the directions show the quickest 


consideration. route from point to point, mentioning, if necessary, the 
; : ; ] p 8) ¢ aE ys, 
‘Standard Steel Construction,’’ compiled by Messrs. train, tube, tram, ’bus and motor-’bus. It is published by 
Hall & Pickles, iron and steel merchants, Manchester, is Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall at 6d. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


WATER-PROOF. 
FOR ALL. PA i co Fe 3 ROT-PROOF. 
CLIMATES. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. x 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


HARCOURTS’ (iv.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY, 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. —— 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 


BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. OTHER 

PLACES: 

The City Hall, Belfast. The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 

The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 

“The Times ’’ Office, London. The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 

The Post Office, Montreal. The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. The City Asylum, Birmingham, 


The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. < Reet 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. fe en Mire i Te “ae = oaee 


The New Library, Polltokshields, Star,” “ec The Dominion,”’ “ce Th ” 
A ; eP.&O., 
The Asylum, Letterkenny. “The North German Lloyd,” &c., &c, 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
250 Ibs. 380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. 800 Ibs. 
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